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THE UNIVERSITY 


History AND ORGANIZATION 

The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by George 
Washington. During his public life he urged the establishment of such an institu- 
tion and in his will he left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for 
the endowment of a university in the District of Columbia “to which the youth of 
fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion of their 
Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and Sciences,—in acquit- 
ing knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government”. 

Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by an act of Con- 


gress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to “Columbian Univer: 

sity” and in 1904 to “The George Washington University”. 
The George Washington University includes 14 colleges, 

Many of these offer programs of study in the Summer Sessions, 


this Bulletin. 


schools, and divisions. 
as described later in 


AcapEMIc STATUS 

dited by its regional accrediting agency, 
1 Secondary Schools. Such accredita- 
1 one institution to another. 


The George Washington University is accre 
the Middle States Association of Colleges anc 
tion is vital to students who wish to transfer credits from 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of University 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law Schools 
Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the 
The School of Pharmacy is accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. It is a member of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. The School of Engineering is on the accredited list of the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The School of Education is 4 
charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
‘s accredited by the National Council for the Accreditation for Teacher Education. 


and is approved by the 
American Bar Association. 


LocATION 

The George Washington University is in downtown Washington, four blocks w 
of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. Read 
ily accessible to the University are many of the departments of the Government, it 
cluding the Department of State, the Department of the Treasury, the Department © 
Justice, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Departmen! 
of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and tht 
Department of Labor; as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, the Library o 
‘ational Academy of Sciences, the Pan American Union, the Nationa 


Congress, the N 
Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


esl 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
University Library contains approximately 352,00 


The University Library.—The 
volumes and, with the exception of the Law and medic al collections, is housed in th 


Library Building. 
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Regulations governing the use of the library, the circulation of books, and the use 
reserve books and periodicals are available at the service desks of the Library. 

Other Library Facilities in Washington—The student has access also to the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and its branches. 
the Library of the Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Library of 
the United States Office of Education, the National Library of Medicine, the Library 


of Was Sisitlsendan Yastitaiien, Gud many other great special collections of the gov- 
ernment departments. 


of 


Research Facilities of Washington.—The arrangement of the summer schedule of 
classes permits the full-time student to avail himself of the opportunity to study, at 
first hand, the working of the Federal Government and so to form a background for 
intelligent and useful citizenship. 

In the departmental libraries of the Federal Government are a multitude of re- 
ports made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on the results of study and 
research in the bureaus. experimental stations, laboratories, museums, and observa- 
tories of the Nation. 


_ Ih addition to the governmental collection the student has available the research 
lacilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose headquarters are situated 
in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, the American Council on Education, the 
‘National Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the National Geographic Society. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The work of the Summer Sessions has been planned to meet the needs of full- and 
I 


part-time students. 
During the summer of 1962, courses are offered in Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences; the Law School; the School of Pharmacy; the School of Education; and 
; ) 


the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 


ADMISSION 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


Application for nonedegree status must be received with necessary credentials no 
later than the Saturday preceding the day of registration for the session for which 
admission is sought (see the Calendar, page iv). 

Application for degree candidacy together with all required credentials should be 
received by May 1 for the Summer Sessions to insure consideration. Late applica- 
tions will be considered only if the application form and all required credentials are 
received in the Admissions Office no later than two weeks prior to the first day of 
registration for the Summer Sessions. Exceptions may be made under extraordinary 
circumstances, at the discretion of the Director of Admissions. 


For admission to the Law School see page 15. 


APPLICATION ForMS 


Nondeeree Candidates.—For the convenience of those not working toward degrees 
a modified form for application for admission is enclosed in this catalogue. This 
form should be completed and mailed to the Office of the Director of Admissions 
with the application fee of $5. 

Degree Candidates.—Applicants for admission as degree candidates should request 
the regular Application for Admission form from the Office of the Director of Ad: 
missions. This form should be completed and mailed to the Office of the Directot 
of Admissions, with the application fee of $10. 

Readmission.—A student previously registered in this University who did not at 
should complete and return a? 


tend during the semester preceding this registration 
Office of Admissions. 


Application for Readmission form, which is available at the 
Tue Srupent Nor Serxinc A DEGREE 


The student not seeking a degree from this | niversity should apply for admissiol 


to the Division of University Students, a nondegree-granting division which make 


the work of the University available to the following three types of applicants: 
1. The student registered for a degree at another institution is admitted to the 

extent that facilities permit. No transcript of record is required*. 

2. The student over 21 years of age who is not working for a degree in this or 

admitted to take courses for which he has adequate prepat® 

No transcript of record is © 


alt 


other institution may be 
tion, as determined by the department concerned. 
quired*. 


3. Secondary school applicants under 21 years ol age who have not attended ® 


*No student is eligible for admission if he has been academically suspended within 


dar year. 
(6) 
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college or higher institution may be admitted if they meet the entrance requirements 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 13-14). 


Tue Srupent Seexinc A DEGREE 


An applicant from a secondary school must (1) send to his high school principal 
the high school record form provided by the University, with the request that the 
completed form be mailed to the Office of the Director of Admissions; and (2) re- 
quest a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test from the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
request each registrar to mail to the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript 
of his record, even though credits were not earned. An honorable dismissal is re- 
quired from the institution last attended. 

The appropriate report of Graduate Record Examination, when available, should 
accompany application to graduate degree candidacy. 


REGISTRATION 


A student may not register for classes until the Office of the Director of Admis- 
510ns 


has approved his admission to this University. 
A student previously registered in this University who did not attend during the 
Semester preceding this registration must file an application for readmission in ad- 
vance of registration. 
Registration for both sessions of the Law School summer term will be held June 
ll. Summer students planning to take the New York Bar examination must register 
at this time for both sessions and complete both. Students wishing to attend the sec- 
ond session only should register on July 27. Tuition fees are payable by the session. 
N special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person who kas been 
admitted to the University may be registered as an auditor in a class without being 
required to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations. No academic 
credit will be allowed for such attendance. 


CHANGES IN ProcrAM oF Stupy 


Changes in programs of study may be made only with the permission of the ad- 


Viser or major professor and the dean or director of the college, school, or division 
concerned, 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 

By authorization of the I 


; soard of Trustees, the following fees have been adopted: 
lurrioy Fees 


rt work} leading to and including the general EXAMINALIONS.......c0ccecceeeeee 1,000.00 

or work leading to and including the final examination$. 
‘or the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 

‘or work leading to and including the final examination... 
NAL Course Frees 
n cert 


Abprrio 


ain courses additional fees, such as laboratory ind material fees, are 
Charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with 


___ the tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus is charged against 
tt 3 


See ° 
3 See footnotes on page 8 
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When breakage is in excess of the normal amount 
. the individual student will be required 
are determined by the department con- 


the individual student. 
provided for in the laboratory fee 
to pay such additional charges as 
cerned. 


GRADUATION FEES 
Wherein the degree of Associate in Arts or Associate in Science is granted 10.00 
Wherein a degree other than the Associate in Arts or Associate in Science 
degree is gramted......s-ssvssrseseesseerrsernss 25.00 
Wherein an Advanced Profess ional Certificate in E ; 25.00 
Fee ror Brinpinc Master’s THESIS 6.00 
Free ror Printing SUMMARY OF DocTORAL DISSERTATION. +«s0+-+00 sssentsecttl Liidedescabieeees 85.00 


Speciat Fees 
Application 
date, nonrefundable ......-ss+ssveresneessenerrs 
Application fee, charged each applicant for 
date, nonrefundable ... 
Application for Transfer fee, 
the University from one college, school, 
cases of normal progression, nonrefundable 
Admission tests (when required) ....sssssssseesssssssseee 


fee, charged each applicant for admission as a degree candi- 


on as a nondegree candi- 


charged|| each applicant for transfer within 
or division to another, except in 


ils to register within the 


Late-registration fee, charged each student who fa 

designated period ..... ssasecsonesasensonecnsvovsssrsonsnsonsssssesnetese ete 5.00 
Change fee, charged each student for each change in program involving one 

course Or MOre than ONE COUTSC...+-vr0++ ; sceounenasosencsbopeqeenenesesen® 2.00 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition (see “Payment 

of Fees”) ... acetctines he Eee apkicosts 2.00 
Reinstatement charged each student who is reinstated after suspension 

for delinquency in fees. ccavossbestenssecsneveteanscnesesstowenne pcsedien = “i 5. 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each specia 

examination ..... canesceunniees sesevonenecrssnsnssanscscseseonseeeeeeee sestectecsesonanstss asséeeqeesecnonent gonevens 5. 
Laboratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry and pharmacy 

courses who fails to check out of the laboratory by the time set by the 

[NSEIUCTOT sseseeeeeeeeeeeoes snsseesssecssevesssnssevsssssnsscssoosesssevoqsocoesenseseesesseeneeee = 3.00 

1.00 


sscript of record after the 


Transcript fee, charged for each tr “ 
to the following University 


Registration in the University entitles each student 
wrivileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and when desiredi 
f the Placement Office; (3) the use of the University library; (4) 
These privileges, with the 


I 
(2) the services 0 
medical attention and hospital services described below. 
exception of the issuance of transcripts, cease when the student withdraws or is di® 
missed from the University. 

Medical and Hospital Services-—These services include: (1) three visits by the 


University physician or surgeon, office or residence (District of Columbia), in a% 
one illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray exalt 
inations; (2) hospitalization, including board and nursing, in the University Hospit# 
for not more than one week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be dé 
termined by the Director of Health Administration. All additional hospital charg® 
fications, or any other speci® 


_ * Payment of tuition for the Master’s thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of ¢ 
istration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is te 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with 


further tuition payment. The student must, however, be registered ‘‘in residence’ during this per 
If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the second academic year, it must be registere¢ f 


again, and tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. r 
+ The tuition fee is to be paid in full at the time of registration or in two years at the rate of § 


a semester. No residence fee will be charged if a third year is needed for completion of either 


of the degree requirements. 

t This fee does not cover the cost of tuition for undergraduate courses numbered 1 to 100. 

§ When a limited schedule is carried which extends the time of completion of the program of 
to more than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be fixed by the Treasurer. 


| Payable at the time of application for transfer or readmission. 


for operating room, laboratory, anesthetics, X-ray, mec 


stu 
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services must be paid by the student. The duration of hospitalization period (maxi- 
mum, one week) is also to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 

Hospitalization is not available to those students availing themselves of other hos- 
Pitalization coverage for the same illness. 

This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while currently 
enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability incurred be- 
tween the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session and completion 
of registration for the next semester or summer session. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 75 
Student is 
paid, 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except the 
late-registration fee. 


5 Twenty-first Street, NW. No 
permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until all fees are 
Fees for each session are due in advance at the time of registration. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Registrations are for the session, and no refunds or rebates are allowed. In no 
fase will tuition be refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Payments apply only to the session for which registration charges are incurred, 
and in no case will these payments be credited to another session or term. 

Any student in chemistry or pharmacy who fails to check out of the laboratory 
on or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be 
charged a laboratory check-out fee of $3. A student dropping a course before the 
end . the session must check out of the laboratory at the next scheduled laboratory 
Period, 


No permission to withdraw and no certificate for work done will be given a stu- 


dent who has not a clear financial record. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


in the Summer Sessions are subject to, and are expected to familiarize 
Selves with, the University regulations as stated in the general catalogue. 


Academic Credit—The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the University. 
‘Academic credit 


Students 
them 


for completed work will be given toward the appropriate degrees in 
leges and schools of the University in accordance with their separate 
ations and requirements. 


the various col 
regul 


f esidence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but the candidate 
ora degree must satisfy the residence requirements of the school or college con- 
cer F " 3 

ned as stated in the general catalogue. 


_nount of Work.—No full-time student may take more than 9 semester hours of 
Work during 


_{n the 
Slons by 
ter hours 


the eight-week session; no employed student, more than 6 hours. 

Law School the maximum amount of work that may be taken in both ses- 

a full-time student is 12 semester hours; by an employed student, 8 semes- 

ris Tight is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 

the Uni” or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student or 
Wersity, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so 
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The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right to 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 
whenever the proper authorities may determine. 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Univer: 
sity building. A “Lost and Found” office is maintained in the Student Union. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The Office of Veterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW., is a service 
bureau for veterans interested in studying at this University. It acts in a liaison 
capacity between the University and the Veterans Administration. 

Eligible persons are advised to consult this Office about the procedure for secur- 
ing educational benefits before applying to the Veterans Administration for certifica- 
tion. The Veterans Administration is on Constitution Avenue at Twentieth Street 
NW., Washington 25, D. C. 

Pusiic Law 634 
(War Orphans Educational Assistance Act) 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated while 
on active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, World War II, or the 
Korean Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance under this Act, if cer 
tain age requirements are met. In the case of a child who has not reached the age 
of majority, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans Admit 
istration. 

Pusiic Law 190 
(World War II GI Bill Extension) 


The educational benefits for World War II veterans terminated July 25, 1956, 
except that persons enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Forces between October 6: 
1945, and October 5, 1946, may count the entire period of such enlistment or re 
enlistment as war service for purposes of GI Bill benefits. Such enlistees have foul 
years from the date that enlistment ended to begin training and nine years from 


that separation date to complete training under this provision. 


Pusuic Law 550 
(Korean GI Bill) 


To be eligible under this Law, a veteran must have been in service between Jumé 
27, 1950, and January 31, 1955, and must no longer be on active duty. 

At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran should apply to the Veteral® 
Administration for a Certificate for Education and Training, for presentation to the 
University Office of Veterans Education at the time of registration. A photostallé 


copy of his DD214 must accompany the original application for certification. 


Pusuic Laws 16 Anp 894 

(Vocational Rehabilitation) 
Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under either Law should apply 
to Veterans Administration for approval of their training objectives at least six!) 
days prior to registration. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The social and recreational program includes many varied activities and sched- 
uled events. In addition to this campus program a great abundance of cultural as 
well as social and recreational opportunities are available to persons living in the 
metropolitan area. During the summer the University posts a weekly guide to all 
these on a bulletin board in the Student Union. 


LivInc Accom MODATIONS 


Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. A separate 


application for a room should be made well in advance. Forms for application, to- 
gether with detailed information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities 
for Women, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street NW. or the Director of Activities for 
Men, Building Q, 2020 H Street NW. 


Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near the Univer- 


nm for women students twenty-one years of age or older and for men students, may 
9€ obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservation of rooms in 


Private houses must be made by students. 


All girls, except freshmen, under the age of twenty-one who are enrolled for 6 
or more credit hours of academic work at the University and who are not living 
with their parents or relatives, may live outside the residence halls only with the per- 
Mission and approval of the Director of Activities for Women, and upon receipt of 
Written requests from parents. In no case will permission be granted for such girls 
to reside outside the residence halls except with persons approved by the Director 
# Activities for Women. 

Freshman girls may reside outside the residence halls only with their parents 
or With immediate relatives with the written approval of their parents. 

Juring the summer of 1962 the following residence halls will be open. Meals 
i Served in the Student Union. 

“omen Students.—Dolly Madison Hall provides double rooms at $40 a month a 
Person, 


Men Students—John Quincy Adams Hall provides double rooms, with study al- 


ove and bath. at $40 a month a person. 


esidence hall payments are due and payable in advance on the first day of each 
Month, A 


ment from 
due. 


student who fails to meet payments when due, but who makes his pay- 
: the tenth to the fifteenth, inclusive, of the month in which payment is 
Slice en a serv ice fee of $2. A student who fails to meet payments by the 

th of the month in which payment is due will be automatically suspended and 
may not attend classes until he has been officially reinstated and has paid all accrued 
Tent and a reinstatement fee of $5. : 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 
acement Office, 2114 G Street NW.. provides assistance to students and 
maintai *eking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. The Office 
ally a a registry of positions available in many fields, both locally and nation- 
nCan refers qualified applicants for consideration. The Office administers the 
ans — Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview Program for seniors 
8taduate sty 


The P| 


alumnj se 


dents, in which well over 150 private companies, as well as certain 
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government agencies, participate. This program offers outstanding employment op- 
portunities to persons seeking careers. 

Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to register in person at the 
Office and to select from written descriptions of current openings positions for which 
they wish referral. Those interested in planning careers are invited to study the 
information on career fields and the brochures of business and industrial organiza- 
tions, government agencies, etc., which are on display in advance of campus visits by 
recruiting offices. The services of the Counseling Center are available to students 
and alumni wishing career guidance. 

The Placement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
Friday. 


Reuicious Lire 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious organizations of 
their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these groups and 
form a link between the University and the religious community. The advisers of 
the religious organizations are available for counseling. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Information concerning specific requirements for degrees is omitted from this bul 
letin. For such information, the student is referred to the general catalogue. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Incoming liberal arts and science freshmen and all transfer students of less that 
junior class standing are registered in the lower division of Columbian College. The 
lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegal and premedical pro 
grams, the preprofessional work required for admission to the schools of Pharmacys 
Education; and Government, Business, and International Affairs; and two-year term 
inal curricula in Accounting, Home Economics, Physical Sciences, and Secretarial 
Studies. The lower division is primarily concerned with providing (1) the personal 
and academic guidance needed by beginning college students and (2) the broa 
cultural foundations in language and literature, science, and social studies on w hie 
major field specialization in the upper division is built. 

The upper division of Columbian College offers programs leading to Bachelor® 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences; the graduate division offers programs lead 
ing to the Master’s degrees. 


Tue DEGREES 


Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: Associate in Arts 
Associate in Science, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, Mast 
of Science, and Master of Fine Arts. In cooperation with the School of Medici® 
Columbian College offers work leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of At® 
and Doctor of Medicine. In cooperation with the Department of Pathology and the 
University Hospital, Columbian College offers work leading to the degree of Bachelo! 
of Science in Medical Technology. 


The Sum mer Sess ions 


UNDERGRADUATE MA Jors 
Curricula leading to the degree o 
major fields: 


American 
rt; 


Art History and The 


f Bachelor of Arts are available in the following 


Thought and Civilization Latin American Civilization 


Mathematical Statistics 
ory, Drawing and Mathematics 


alnting, Sculpture, or Commercial Philosophy 
_ Art Physics 
Biology Political Science 
otany Psychology 
Chemistry Religion 
“conomics Russian 


English Literature Sociology and Anthropology 
‘Tench Language and Literature 


Spanish American Literature 
Geography Spanish Language and Literature 
ology Speech: 
7érmanic Languages and Literatures Speech 
istory Dramatic Art 
Journalism Zoology 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available in the follow- 
ng major fields: 


lology Mathematical Statistics 
2otany Mathematics 
Chemistry Physics 

7e0logy Zoology 


GRADUATE FiELps 


Graduate work le 
offered in the 
fields subject t 


ading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science is 
following fields. In addition, programs can be 


arranged in combined 
o the approval of the Committee on Studies. 


American Literary and Cultural History Mathematical Statistics 

“Anatomy Mathematics 

Art History and Criticism Microbiology 
lochemistry Pharmacology 
lology Philosophy 

Botany Physics 

chemistry Physiology 

m4 €motherapy Political Science 
~Conomics Psychology 

“Nglish and American Literature Religion 

Fiblish Literature Religious Education 


tench Langu Sociology and Anthropology 
ography 


eo] Spanish American Literature 

~! . ° - 

ORY Spanish Language and Literature 
7ermanic | 


age and Litevature 


ist ~anguages and Literatures Speech Correction 
at Statistics 

n American Civilization Zoology 

taduate 


work leading to the degree of Master of Fine Arts is offered in the { 


7) . fields 
4) Mf ; - 
Painting and of sculpture and in the field of dramatic art. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
] 
* An acce 


ptable certificate of graduation fr 
8 Owing 


om an accredited secondary school, 
at least fifteen “units”* 


* 


aE 
han 120 et represents 


a year’s study in a secondary school subject, 
“ATY-minute 


including in the aggregate not less 
periods of prepared classroom work. 
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2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 


work 
aa ‘ Wa art B = P : ty 
3. Scores of the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 


Board. 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the qualifica- 
tions of an applicant who does not present all of the formal requirements stated 
above. The Committee may prescribe appropriate tests. 

Distribution of Units for All Curricula—Graduation from an accredited high 
school is accepted in lieu of any prescribed distribution of units. 
sin college courses have high school prerequisites, for example, 


ty 


It is to be noted, 
however, that cer f 
one unit of algebra is required for college courses in chemistry, 
and statistics; one unit of plane geometry is prerequisite to courses in mathematics 
and physics. Applicants who do not meet the above mathematics requirements, may 
take algebra and plane geometry without college credit when they are offered by the 
Department of Mathematics. 

A desirable high school program in preparation for colle 
at least two years of one foreign language, two ye 
‘eneral Sciences”), two or three 


mathematics, physics; 


ge includes: four years ol 
English, ars of natural or physical 
with laboratory instruction (exclusive of gay 


science 
studies (with concentration on history), 


years of social one or two years of basié 

mathematics. 
The applicant is responsible for 

from the Admissions Office to his prin ipa 


a. Sending the report form obtained 
forward it directly to the Director of 


who will complete the form and A dmié 


sions. 


t to be sent to the 


£ scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Tes 
>, O. Bo 


1. PR . 
b. Requesting a report 0 
Entrance Examination Board, I 


Director of Admissions by the College 
592, Princeton, New Jersey. Write directly to the Board for information ® 

to testing dates, fees, and center locations. 
For the Master’s Degrees ——An approved Bachelor’s degree 
e distribution of courses; and a superior qu ality @ 


from an at credité 


her institution; an appropriat 
work in the major field. 

THE GRADUATE COL NCIL 
Yers work leading only to the degree 
juate work required for this degree beyol 


.ver, each student may be assigned wha! 
ort 


The Graduate Council of of Doctor of Philos 
phy. There is no specified amount of gra¢ 
the first full year of graduate study. Howe 


graduate course work his committee deems essential to his doct 


is offered by some departmen 
the disciplines of the Grat 
ition concel® 


ever additional 

program. A limited amount of this graduate work ‘8 

the Summer Sessions. A student wishing to work under 

uate Council will consult the Dean of the Graduate Coun il for inform: 

ing credentials and candidacy. 
A pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, 

esearch offered by the Council, will be sent upon request? 


together with 


current list of fields of 1 


the Office of the Graduate Council. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


The Law School offers work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws; the Ge 
- La® 
A 


ling to the degrees ol Master ol 


uate School of Public Law offers work leac 


Master of Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridic al Science. 


The Summer Sessions 


he Law School Application form contains an instruction sheet stating the cre- 
dentials which are required. 

See “Registration”, on page 7 for provisions applicable to students who plan to 
take the New York Bar examination. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Unclassified Students.—A degree candidate in good standing at another law school 
which is a member of the Association of American Law Schools may, at the discre- 
tion of the Dean, be admitted as an unc lassified student to earn credits for transfer 
to the other law school. Transfer students must previously have completed at least 
one year of law school work. 

member 
a member 
of the De 


of the bar or a person, not a member of the bar, who is a graduate of 
school of the Association of American Law Schools may, at the discretion 
: an, be admitted as an unclassified student. 

. Unclassified students participate in the work of the course and take examinations. 
Courses taken by un 


lassified students will not be credited toward degrees at this 
Law School. 


For the Degree of Bache 
members of the A 
aw 


lor of Laws.—Students from other law schools which are 
ssociation of American Law Schools may apply for transfer to this 
School with advanced standing. No new students are admitted as candidates 
Jor the degree of Bachelor of Laws in the summer term. 

For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from 
*pproved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree from 
* member school of the Association of American Law Schools are required. Candi- 


dates fo» i . 
a for admission must have attained a B average on all work done for the Bach- 
“lor of Laws 


an 


< degree, except that, at the discretion of the Committee on Graduate 
udies, applicants otherwise eligible may be admitted on proof of experience and 
attaj . , . : 
inment as an alternative. 


For the De 


gree of Master of Comparative Law.—The following are required: (1) 
the Success 


ful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, let- 

@) ee Scic nees, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycée, or lyceo; and 

ie aduation in law from a recognized loreign university where training was in 

‘vil Law, 7 ‘ 

Bish the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The 
elor of Arts or ec 


» or 


bape Be Ea 
following are required: a 
Back juivalent degree from an approved college or university and a 
*8AChelor ° ; o} . . 4 i 
of rh lor of Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rank. from a member school 
we ms Association of American Law Schools, and outstandi og 
ork 
TK In the field of law. 
‘ONtinuing Le 
Procedure 


capacity for s¢ holarly 


gal Education Students,—A simplified admissio 


n and registration 
is used for members of the bar who wish to tal 


Re ike courses on a noncredit 
asis, 
THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY) 
The Sal. - ° . . . . 
in Ph School of Pharmacy offers work leading to the degree of Bache lor of Scien 
) § § 


armacy, 


EnTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Dhaai 
of Satisfactory 


completion of the pre-Pharmacy currict 
mn) Umbian Col 


ilum in the lower division 
lege of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is required. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education prepares teachers, counselors, and administrators for the 
higher ranges of educational service and offers opportunities to teachers of experi- 
ence to extend their education. The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the 
needs of employed students as well as those able to devote full time to their studies. 


It offers both graduate and undergraduate work. 


Tue DEGREES 


The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of 
Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, Bachelor of Science 
in Physical Education, Master of Arts in Education, and Doctor of Education. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two years of approved 
college work, or graduation from an approved two-year normal school, or the equiva® 
lent, is required. 

For the Master’s Degree—A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college, or the 
equivalent, and the approval of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Stand 


ing are required. 

For the Advanced Professional Certificate—The Bachelor of Arts degree in Edtt 
cation or the Bachelor of Science degree in Physical Education from the School of 
Education, or the equivalent from another institution of higher learning; a Master® 
degree, from an accredited institution of higher learning, at least two years of su 
cessful teaching experience, and a permanent teaching or administrative license are 
required. 

For the Doctor’s Degree-—A Master’s degree from an accredited college, or the 
equivalent, and the approval of the Faculty of the School of Education are requir 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAD 
AFFAIRS 


Tue DEGcREES 


The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers work leadit 
to the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Intel 
national Affairs or Public Affairs; (2) Bachelor of Business Administration with? 
major in Accounting, Business Administration, or Business and Economic Statisti® 
(3) Master of Arts in Government with a major field in International Affairs, Publi 
Affairs, Public Administration, Personnel Administration, or Economic Policy; @ 
Master of Business Administration with a major field in Accounting, Business att 
Economic Statistics, Controllership, General Business Administration, Hospital A 
ministration. or Personnel Administration; and (5) Doctor of Business Administ 
tion. 

The Master’s degrees are based on completion of prescribed course work, the coll 
The minimum Master’s program is 30 semesté 

Applicants whose undergraduate training doe 
xamil 


prehensive examination, and thesis. 
hours of which 6 represent the thesis. 
not include background courses necessary before taking the comprehensive e 
tion must undertake programs longer than the 30-hour minimum. 


The Summer Sessions 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
For the Bachelor’s Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts in Covernment.—The satisfactory completion of the International 
Affairs or Public Affairs curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is required. 

Bachelor of Business Administration.—The satisfactory completion of the Account. 
ing, Business Administration, or Business and Economic Statistics curriculum in the 


lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent 


, is re- 
quired, 


For the Master’s Degrees 
A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university is required. A stu- 
dent from an unaccredited institution may be admitted at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee on Admission and Advanced Standing, but may be required to take work 
above the minimum requirements, 

Students admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index of 3.00 
(aB average) in the undergraduate major. 

Specific entrance requirements for the degree of Master of Arts in Government in 
the fields of International Affairs, Public Affairs, Public Administration, Personnel 

aministration, and Economic Policy, are as follows: 

Nernational A ffairs.—The applicant’s undergraduate program must have included 
*acKSround courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in international affairs 
at this University. 

Public Affairs.—An undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, or 
Political science. depending upon the field of specialization, is required. 

Public Administration—An undergraduate major in a social science or equivalent 
Work experience is required. 

sonnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social science or edu- 
cation, With appropriate courses in psychology, is required. 


“Conomic Policy.—An undergraduate major in economics at this University, or 
the equivalent, is required. 


_ Specific entrance requirements for the degree of Master of Business Administra- 
tion in the fields of Accounting, Business and Economic Statistics, Controllership, 


~ &rsonnel Administration, General Business Administration, and Hospital Admin- 
Strate 
'Stration are as follows: 

Ccounting—An undergraduate major in accounting at this University, or the 
equiy; 


alent, is required. 
usiness and Economic Statistics —An undergraduate major in business and eco- 
nomic Statistics, or the equivalent, is required. 
“ontrollership,—An undergraduate major in business administration with an op- 
1on in Controllership at this University, or the equivalent, is required. 
_ “sonnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social science or in edu- 
“ation, with appropriate courses in psychology, is required. 
* raging Business Administration.—A Bachelor of Business Administration degree 
such oo Niversity, or the equivalent, is required. Applicants who are deficient in 
and foe work may be admitted and will be required to make up deficiencies over 
“ite € the normal Master of Business Administration program, 
7 pul Administration. —Although students may be accepted with majors in any 
"etaduate field, a desirable background would include courses in accounting, 
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biology, business administration, economics, psychology, sociology, and statistics. 
One semester courses in accounting and in statistics must be taken prior to admis- 
sion as a full-time graduate student. Applicants with academic deficiencies are en- 
couraged to enroll in approprig ate courses in the summer session. While a 3.00 aver- 
age in the unde rgraduz ate mé ijor is € xpecte -d, in the selection of c: andidates considera- 
tion will be given to personal qualifications, aptitude for hospital administration, and 


practical experience. 
For the Doctor’s Degree 


Doctor of Business Administration.—A Master’s degree in Business Administration 
or a related field, or the equivalent, and proficiency in statistics and accounting to 
the satisfaction of the Committee on Doctoral Studies are required. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of the 
University through its Campus Division, Off-Campus Division, and Division of Com- 
munity Services. Programs leading to the following degrees are offered for mature 
students whose background and experience entitle them to registration in a college 
designed to meet individual needs: Associate in Arts; Associate in Science : Associate 
in Secretarial Administration; Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science in C sstonsaphl 
Master of Arts in the fields of Controllership, Governmental Administration, and 
Personnel Management; Master of Arts in International Affairs; and Master of Busi- 

s Administration. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Off-Campus Credit Courses——A simplified procedure is used for admission and 
registration in off-campus courses. Transcripts of previous academic work are not 
required. Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications would indicate that 
they are able to carry the course successfully. acupleniats to an off-campus course 
does not constitute admission to degree candidacy in the University. 

Noncredit Courses——In general, noncredit courses will be open to any individu: al 
interested in enrolling. When a noncredit course is organized at the request of 
some particular agency or group, admission may be reshticted to the students recom 
mended by the sponsoring organization. A limit on the size of classes may have to 


be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


The separate catalogue of the College of General Studies, available at the Col- 
lege, 706 Twentieth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., contains full information col 


cerning programs, courses, entrance and degree requirements, and fees. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Division of University Students makes the work of the Univer 
eral colleges and schools, accessible to three types of students who are not working 


in its sev’ 


toward a degree in this University (see pages 6 and 7). 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


This is a nondegree-granting division of the University in which students are el 
rolled to make up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges and schools of th 


niversity. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF CoursE NUMBERS 
First-group courses.—Courses 


numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for the student 
in the freshman or sophomore 


year. With the approval of the adviser and the dean, 
they may also be taken by a junior or senior, In certain instances, they may be 
taken by a graduate student to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequi- 
sites to advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for the 
student in the junior or senior year. They may 
only when registration for graduate credit has 
the course by the dean responsible for the grac 
tion, and when the completion of 
Instruction, 


be credited toward higher degrees 
een approved at the beginning of 
luate work and by the officer of instruc- 
additional work has been certified by the officer of 


Third-grou; 
for the gradi 
ion, to the 


) courses.—Courses numbered from 20] to 300 are planned primarily 


late student. They are open, with the approval of the officer of instruc- 


qualified senior; they are not open to the freshman or sophomore student. 


In the Law School, first-year courses 
Courses, from 20] t 


from 40) to 500. 


are numbered from 100 to 200; second-year 


0 300; third-year courses, from 30] to 400; and graduate courses. 


INDICATION OF THE Amount oF Creprr 
number of hours of credit given for the s 
cases indicated in parentheses after th 


_ The atisfactory completion of a course is 
I most e name of the course. 
Fe ROR 


lhe Schedule of Classes for the Summer Sessions, 
at the Office of the 


nstructors 


which will be available in April 
Registrar, will contain information about room assignments and 
for courses, 

' 1e University reserves the right 
nst 


to change or withdraw any of the courses of 
‘Tuction listed, 


ACCOUNTING 
Introductory Accounting (3) 
‘asic Principles underlying accounting records used b 
ners lips; 
A.N 


y single proprietorships and part- 
Preparation of the work sheet and financi 
I. 


al statements. MTWThF 8:10- 


2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 

ot ci half: basic principles underlying accounting records used by single proprietor- 
4Ds and partnerships; preparation of the work sheet and financial Statements. Second 

half; basic principles underlying accounting records used by corporations; introduc. 

tion to valuation and amortization problems, cost accounting, and 

tation of fing 


analysis and interpre- 
ancial statements, Prerequisite to Accounting 2 


‘ : Accounting 1 or permis- 
‘l0n of the instructor. Accounting 2 begins July 16. MTWThF 7:10-9:00 P.M. 
0 y ; 4 
moot Accounting (3) 
and de and purposes of industrial cost accounting, treatment of systems of cost control 
and ; 


ord termination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. Emphasis will be on job 
der 


“ost accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. MTTh 5:35-7:00 P.M. 


(19) 
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111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting financial statements 
for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stockholders, and creditors; influ 
ence of price level changes on accounting data; determination and interpretation of 
trends and ratios. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or permission of the instructor. 


MTWTh 7:00-8:05 A.M. 


115 Survey of Accounting (3) 
Accounting systems used by single proprietorships and corporations with emphasis on 
methods of compiling, analyzing, classifying, and summarizing accounting data. Valu- 
ation, amortization, and income determination problems. Not open for credit to Ac- 
counting or Business Administration majors. MW 6:10-8:25 P.M. 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) 
Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidation reports, and 
estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. MTTh 5:35-7:00 P.M. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, installation, and 
operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in the management of commercial 
and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. MTTh 9:10-10:35 A.M. 


231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 
vanced accounting principles and concepts and recent theories concerned with the 
valuation and amortization of assets and determination of income. Admission by per- 
mission of the instructor. TTh 7:10-9:25 P.M. 


275 Internal Control and Auditing (3) 
Internal accounting controls; review and appraisal of accounting systems, procedures, 
and managerial policies with respect to their effectiveness and profitableness. Emphasis 
on the use of internal control and auditing as an aid to management. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 171 or permission of the instructor. MW 7:10-9:25 P.M. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
CoursE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 

In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol- 
lowing accounting course for students enrolled in the Navy Graduate Comptroller: 
ship Program. 
3 General Accounting (3) 

For students in the Navy Graduate Comptrollership program only. Study of account 

y P PT y 


ing systems used by single proprietorships and corporations, with emphasis on account 
ing theory, terminology, and the analysis and interpretation of accounting data. 


ART 
Arr History AND THEORY 


1 Art Appreciation (3) 
A study of the language and function of art in its various media, the development of 
styles, aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. (Primarily 


for nonmajors.) MTWThF 6:10-7:00 P.M. 


71 Introduction to the Arts in America (3) 
From the Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. MTWTh 8: 


-10:00 A.M. 


106 Renaissance Art in the North (3) 
A study of the painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, and Portugal: 
MTWTHhF 5:10-6:00 P.M. 

110 Contemporary Art (3) 

Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. MTWTh 11:10 A.M—12:15 P.M. 
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203 Primitive Art* (3) . : ; 
The arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe in the pre-Columbian Americas, 
Oceania, and Africa. MTWTh 2:10-3:15 P.M. 

248 Studies in Classical Art (3) 

MW 7:10-9:25 P.M. 

289-99 Thesis (3-3) 


DRAWING AND Parmntinc} 


21 Basic Composition and Techniques (3) 
Study of the fundamentals of two- and three-dimensional composition; an investi 
of materials and their application. MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 


4] Drawing and Perspective (3) . * 
An introductory course in object and figure drawing and mechanical perspective. M1 
WThF 1:00-4:00 P.M. 

65 Drawing and Painting I—Life, Still Life, and Portrait (3) 

MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 

135 Commercial Designt (3) weber ' 
Studies of the principles and applications of graphic design. MTWThF 1:00-4:00 P.M. 

165 Drawing and Painting II Life and Portrait§ (3) 

MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
175 Advanced Composition (3) 


Gvanced problems in creative design and composition; development of representa- 


tional skills, MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
265 Painting I11§ (3) 

MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
275 Painting IV§ (3) 

MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 


gation 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


1-2 Surve 


] 


ae, heredity 


Cc 


Music 
) ) ° 2 “ 
? Music Appreciation (3) 

Gener 


al study of musical style and elements related to listening analysis and under- 
Standi 


ng of music of all periods. MTWTh 1:10-2:15 P.M. 
103 History of Music (3) 


Survey of music of Western World civilization from the Early Christian to the Baroque 
Era. MTWTh 11:10 A.M-12:15 P.M. 


BIOLOGY 
¥ in Biology (3-3) 
Systematic stu: 


ly of the plant and animal kingdoms, with emphasis upon the interde 
Pendence of li 


ving things and their relations with their environments. Introduction to 
Preanic evolution, heredity, public health, and conservation. Material fee, $7 for each 
‘alf. Nine week term. Biology 1 is not prerequisite to Biology 2. Biology 2 begins 
July 19 and ends August 20. Lectures, laboratories. and field tripsp—MTWTHhF 1:10- 
%:00 P.M. 


15 Cytology (3) 
; “nt and animal cells and their components, including the chromosomes and their role 
’, with training in the preparation of materials for study, Prerequisite: one 


t Art's be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor. oe 
“oreo 21-22 is Prerequisite to all other studio courses. Classes in the practice of art are held at the 
Rean School of Art, 
§) ie stration Subject to approval of instruc tor. 
"Y be taken for 6 semester hours with the approval of the instruc tor. 
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year of college work in biology, botany, or zoology. Material fee, $8. Four and one 
half week term: June 19 to July 18. Lecture and laboratory—MTWThF 6:10-9:00 P.M. 


211-12 Research in Cytology (arr.) 
Individual problems for advanced students interested in this field. Hours and credits to 
be arranged. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) 

BOTANY 

1 General Botany (3) 
Study of the structure, activities, and development of the flowering plant; survey of the 
different kinds of plants, their evolution, ecological relationships, economic significance, 
and principles of inheritance. Material fee, $7. Lecture and laboratory—TTh 9:10 


12:00 A.M.; F 9:10-10:00 A.M. 


a 


2 General Botany (3) 
Continuation of Botany 1. May be taken concurrently with Botany 1. Material fee, $7. 
Lecture and laboratory—MW 9:10-12:00 A.M.; F 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


116 Plant Growth (3) 
A course, primarily for nonspecialists, emphasizing practical problems of growing and 
caring for plants. Prerequisite: Botany 1 or Biology 1, or permission of the instruc- 
tor. Material fee, $8. Lecture and laboratory—TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M. 

295 Research (arr.) 
Hours, credits, and fees to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the 
ministrative unit; evolution of management thinking. TTh 2:10-4:40 P.M. 


activities of the ad- 


105 Personnel Management (3) 
Industrial personnel and manpower 


activities. TTh 5:30-8:00 P.M. 


138 Investments (3) 
Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to different types of invest 
ments, proper selection of investments for various classes of investors, regulation. Pre 
30-8 :00 P.M. 


programs, organization and policy in personnel 


requisite: Accounting 1-2. MW 5: 


4 ° ; 

141 Principles of Marketing (3) 
An introduction to marketing structure and its relation to the total economy, consumer 
and demand analysis, retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems 


and policies. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. MTWTh 7:00-8:05 A.M. 


153 Principles of Personal Selling (3) 
Basic principles that underlie personal selling and the practical applicat 
principles. Emphasis is given to the human factor, Career opportunities 


of selling in our economy are also considered. MW 5:30-8:00 P.M. 


ion of these 
and the role 


) ; j ‘ 

201 Advanced Management (3) 
An advanced course in management emphasizing principles of management in re 
to business enterprise. TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M. 


lation 


232 Seminar in Business Finance (3) 


Research in adyanced financial problems. MW 8:10-10:00 P.M. 


293 Business Research (3) 


TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M. 
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299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Hours to be arranged, 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAI PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol- 
Owing business administration courses for students er 
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irolled in special programs, 
abor-Management Contracts (3) 


* Or students in the Air Force Advanced Management program only, Management’s role 
In the negotiation and administration of collective bargaining agreements, as essential 
to development of good labor-management relations. 


Hours to be arranged. 
60 ’ . . ‘ 
<08 Management Engineering (3) 


‘or students in the Air Force Advanced Management program only, 
techniques for initiation and implementation of management e 
with emphasis on organization and methods surveys, 
urement, work simplification, 
Programs, 
269 Reading 
For stuc , 


Analysis of the 
ngineering programs, 
including the study of work meas 
management audits, afid other management improvement 


s and Conferences in Controllersh ip (3) 


dents in the Navy Graduate Financial Management program only 


hae . 
275 Human Relations in Business (3) 


"Or students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management program only 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


285 Rp . . . ety : ‘ 
= Readings in Medical Care Administration (3) 
Advanced Studies in y 


arious aspects of hospital, nursing home, and other medical cars 


ation and management. Admission by permission of the instructor. Hours 
€ arranged, 


administ, 

to | 
9 : 
“96 Hospital Residency (3) 
'irst third of the 
°xperience in 
Sity st 


residency year which extends for 12 months beginning in June. Work 
a hospital under a qualified preceptor; periodic seminars with Univer 
ecial studies; periodic progress reports and a report of investigation sub 
€ form of a thesis. Hours to be arranged 


aff or 8p 
Mitted in t] 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
21] Probl 


| heories 
Such 


"mms of Gove rnme ntal Organization (3) 
and principles of organization ; 


hs as decentralization, staff-line, field-hea Iquarters, and exec utive-legislative relation 
“UPS. MW 8:10-10:00 P.M. 


analysis of problem areas in adm istration, 


219 . . e , 
y Case Studies in Administration (3) 
z nalysis and discussion of problems in public n anagement, approached by the grou; 
USing nr . I vt J 
8 Primarily the case method. MW 6:10-8:00 P.M. 
») 
< >] = ’ . 
LA Gor ernmental Bud g¢ ting (3) 
le > : mith - ' ' P 
pe a of budgeting in management; the principles and practices ol budgetary f 
ation and 


administration. TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M 
Seminar in Public 
“Advanced re 
Policy fc 
Hon Pro} 
299 


297 
Administrati: n(o) 
"search on various phases of public administrat m including 


rmulation and control, the application of systems to n anagem 
lems of bureaucratic relations! ps. TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 

900 Thesis (3-3) 
Ours to be arran red 
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Course OFFERED IN SPECIAL ProcRAM 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol- 
lowing public administration course for students enrolled in the Air Force Advanced 
Management Program. 
251B Governmental Budgeting (3) 


The role of budgeting in management; the princip 
mulation and administration. 


les and practices of budgetary for- 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry* (4—4) 
Elementary course in genera! chemistry. 
Students with credit for one semester of general chemistry 
Chemistry 12 on July 19. Laboratory fee, $18 for each half. Nine-week term ends Au- 
gust 20. MTWThF 8:30 A.M.-1:20 P.M. 


Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. 
(college level) may enter 


21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) 
Theoretical and practical study of methods of separating and identifying the more com: 
mon cations and anions using semi-micro techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Lab- 


oratory fee, $18. Eight-week term. TWThF 1:10-5:00 P.M. 


22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I (4) 

Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by typical volumetric and gravimetric pro- 
cedures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee, $18. Eight-week term. 1 W 
ThF 1:10-5:00 P.M. 

151-5 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisitet: Chemistry 21. Chemistry 151 
laboratory fee, $11; Chemistry 152 laboratory fee, $18. Students who have credit for 
Chemistry 151 may enter Chemistry 152 on July 19. Nine-week term ends August 20. 
MTWTHhF 8:30 A.M.-1:20 P.M. 


Organic Chemistry* (4-4) 


295-96 Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified students with advanced 


I 


training. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour. Hours and credits to be arranged. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Laboratory fee, $18 each half. Hours to be arrar ged, 


ECONOMICSt 


l Principles of Economicst (3) 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutior 


life. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


1s, and problems in contemporary 


2 Principles of Economics (3) ; 
Continuation of Economics 1. Prerequisite: Economics 1. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:19 
P.M. or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


101 Economic Analysis (3) 
Analysis of demand, supply, and commodity pricing; theory of national income deter 
mination; pricing of productive services; welfare economics. MTWTh 7:55-9:00 A.M 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Theory of money, credit, and banking; commer ial banking and the Federal Reser 
System; other financial institutions; international aspects of money; current financl® 


problems. MTWTh 12:25-1:30 P.M. 


* Full-year course; credit is not given until the second half of course is completed. 

+ This prerequisite may be waived in the case of the student who has earned a grade of C or bett# 
in Chemistry 12 within the past two years. 
t Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Economics. 
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18] International Economics (3) 


Survey of world economics, theories of international trade, analysis of international 
economic problems, and the international organizations. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


912 p a ; nh ; ; 

213 Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) 
Continuation of Economics 201-2. The principal trends in economic thought during 
the present century. TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M. 


d1¢ oor ere 
219 Managerial Economics (3) 
Analysis of price, production, and inventory policies of business firms. MW 6:10- 


8:00 P.M. 


Ges as ; : . 
“21 Theories of Economic Det elopment (3) 
Growth and change in economic activity, capital accumulation, innovations in technol 


ogy and business organization. TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


CoursE OFFERED IN SpEcIAL ProcraM 


In addition to the regular courses announced above. the University offers the fol- 
lowing economics course for students enrolled in the Navy Graduate Financial Man- 
agement program. 


195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) 
S 


urvey of national income, the financial system, international economics, and public 
economic policy. 


EDUCATION (See pages 39-43) 
ENGLISH* 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


A English for Foreign Students (3) 


Course in reading and writing designed to assist the foreign student in overcoming 


eficiencies in the use of English. Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, gram- 
Mar, idiom, and vocabulary MTWTHhF 7:10-8:00 P.M. 


| English Composition® (3) 
€view of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. or 
MTWTHF 6:10-7:00 P.M 
IX English Composition* (3) 
An intensive course in English grammar and composition to which are assigned stu- 
ats whose placement tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work of 
“nglish 1, The course begins with detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in the 
asic structure of the English language and in the writing of paragraphs; it continues 
With the content of English 1. English 1X meets for a period and a half five times a 
Week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. The tuition fee is $115 (the regular fee 


My $30 a semester hour, plus an additional fee of $25). MTWThF 11:10 A.M—12:40 
‘M. or MTWTHF 6:10-7:40 P.M. 


English Composition* (3) 
a, Sccond-semester freshmen not following the Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
"Nes sequence, Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques 


and in research procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 
1 l. or MTWThF 7:10-8:00 P.M. 

English Composition* (3) 

The 
Colu 


Second half of the six-hour English Composition course required of students in 
MDian College of Arts and Sciences sequence. A course in critical analysis and 


= 
i footnote page 26. 
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practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in research procedure. Pre 
requisite: English 1 or 1X and both semesters of one of the introductory literature 


courses. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 
ll The Writing of Reports (3) 


Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X 
) 


and 2 or 4. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
ENGLISH LITERATURET 
51 Introduction to English Literature (3) 
A historical survey, from beginnings to 1800. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWTh 
7:10-8:15 P.M, 


52 Introduction to English Literature (3) 
A historical survey, literature since 1800. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


122 English Literature from the Beginnings to 1500 (3) 
Chaucer. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


139 The Seventeenth Century (3) 

Poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 
166 The Twentieth Century (3) 

Fiction and drama since 1900. MTWTh 1:10-2:15 P.M. 


236 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3) 


Prerequisite: English 135-36 or the equivalent. Open to undergraduates with permis 
sion of the instructor. TTh 8:00-10:00 P.M. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


71 Introduction to American Literature (3) 
A historical survey, from beginnings to 1860. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:15 P.M. or 
MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


72 Introduction to American Literature (3) 
A historical survey, literature since 1860. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


174 Major American Poets (3) 
The 20th century. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


176 American Drama (3) 
Critical study of 20th century drama. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 


FRENCH (See Romance Languages and Literatures, pages 33 anc 
GEOGRAPHY 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 


A study of place attributes and characteristics; patterns and associations of physical 
and cultural earth features. MTWThF 8:10-9:00 A.M. 


* Before students are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of vocabulary, 
lling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show marked superiority may, 
further tests, be exempted from one or both halves of the English Composition course; 
those who are inadequately prepared are assigned to English 1X 

All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College of Arts and 
siences (who are required to take one year of English composition and one year of literature in 
lish, Classical Languages, French, German, Slavic Languages, or Spanish) will follow the sequence 
of English 1 or 1X, both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses, and English 4. 


pon passi 


English 1 or 1X is prerequisite to all other courses in English. English 2 is the second half of 
x-hour composition course requirement of students not required to follow the (¢ olumbian College of 
Arts and Sciences sequence 
+ English 51-52 , 91-92, Classical Languages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic Lan- 


> 


uages 91-92, o panish 51—52 is prerequisite to all second-group courses except English 125 
t English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic Lan 
sUaAR ; 7 


uages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second-group courses except English 171-72. 


aie ; 
°2 World Regions (3) 
The analysis of world regional divisions, descriptions and interpretation of region com 
plexes, evaluation of regional differences as they affect the distribution and activities 


of man. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 


’ Industrial Planning for Underdeveloped Areas (3) 
Che appraisal of industrial development potentials in non-industrial areas; the prepara 
tion and implementation of industrial development plans; peculiar problems of indus 


trial development in traditional societies; the role of industrialized countries, with par- 
ticular emphasis on United States responsibilities. TTh 6:00-8:00 P.M. 


251 Seminar: World Problem Areas (3) 
A study of those parts of the world which have become matters of international con- 
cern, whether because of their political or social instability, unsound economic devel- 
Opment, or aggressive tendencies. An evaluation of the complex of factors which 
have created the “problems”. MW 6:00-8:00 P.M. 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 
2 First-year German (3-3) 
Full-year course: credit is not given for German 1 until German 2 is completed. The 
essentials of German grammar, translation of easy prose. Aural training, oral practice 
In electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 each half.t Second half begins 


July 16. Lecture MIWThF 9:10-11:00 A.M. or MTWThF 6:10-8:00 P.M.; workshop 


—to be arranged. 


] 


4 Second-year German (3-3) 

Full-year course: credit is not given for German 3 until German 4 is completed. Se- 
€ctions from modern German prose; review of grammar. Aural training, oral prac 
tice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 each half.t Prerequisite : 
German 1-2 or two years of high school German. Second half begins July 16. Lee 
ture MTWThF 9:10-11:00 A.M. or MWF 6:10-8:00 P.M. and TTh 7:10-9:00 P.M : 


Workshop—to be arranged. 


“hy o> eee : Aan ; : : ‘ = . 
ti Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 
his course carries no credit. Tuition fee, $90 for all students except doctoral candi- 
dates, MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


19 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 


Primarily for students preparing for reading examinations. Undergraduates admitted 
With permission of the instructor. No academic credit for graduate students. Pre- 
requisite: German 4 or German 47. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


HISTORY¢ 
ed The Der elopment of E uropean Civilization (3) 
Primarily for freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultural history of the 
Old World from ancient times to 1715. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
“ The Development of European Civilization (3) 
Timarily for freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultural history of the 
Old World from 1715 to the present. MTWThF 8:00-8:50 A.M. 
‘l The Development of the Civilization of the United States (3) 


timarily for sophomores. The political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the 
hited States in their world setting from 1492 to 1865. MTWTh 7:55-9:00 A.M. 


P- 5 

dens Standardized placement examination administered at registration is required of all entering stu- 

aminaty 20 wish to continue in college the language begun in high school. Upon completion of the ex- 
Saale assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 
Studen 


Section f ts registering for German 1-2 or 3-4 must register for one lecture section and one workshop 
or 


e D each half of the course. Change in workshop section requires a regular drop-add slip from 
+ 17 Partment. 


+ History 39-40 is 


COurses 47 prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 190 through 196; History 71-72, to 
~~. é 


1 through 184; either History 39-40 or 71-72, to courses 161 through 166. 
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72 The Development of the Civilization of the United States (3) 
Primarily for sophomores. The political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the 
United States in their world setting from 1865 to the present. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 
A.M. or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


130 Nationalism (3) 
The historical evolution of modern Nationalism. MTWThF 8:00-8:50 A.M. 


162 Iberian Background of Latin America (3) 
History of Spain and Portugal, with emphasis on developments leading to the rise and 
decline of the Spanish and Portuguese empires. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


164 South America since Independence (3) 
Development of the independent South American states in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


172 Social History of the United States (3) 
The Urban-Industrial Era, 1861 to present time. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M, 


173 Representative Americans (3) 
A biographial approach to national history. Some fifty significant and pivotal per- 
sonalities in the development of the United States in government, business, science, 


religion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 


175 Political and Constitutional History of the United States (3) 
To the eve of the Civil War. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 


291 Seminar (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of the Department. Hours to be arranged. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Required of all candidates for the Master's degree specializing in history. Hours to be 
arranged. 


JOURNALISM 


> 


111 Reporting (3) 
Instruction and classroom practice in gathering, evaluating, and writing news; em 
phasis on newspapers, other media considered. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


115 Editing and Make-up (3) 
Editing of news and other material for publication, typography and display; use of 
pictures and other graphic presentations. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 


121 Advanced Reporting: Magazine Feature Articles (3) 
Instruction and practice in writing magazine articles, material for which is obtained 
through independent investigation. MTWTh 1:10-2:15 P.M. 


LAW (See pages 37-39) 
MATHEMATICS 


2 General Mathematics (3) 
For students in the School of Education. A study of basic concepts of elementary 
mathematics: propositional logic, mathematical proof, number systems, number nota 


tions, functions, computations in arithmetic and algebra, and geometric measurement 


MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic equation$s 
introduction to theory of equations; mathematical induction and the binomial theorem; 
permutations, combinations, and probability; determinants; progressions. Prerequl 
site: one year each of high school algebra and high school geometry. MTWThF 10:10- 
11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
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© Plane Trigonometry (3) 


Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school geometry, 


or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 
or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M, 

l2 Analytic Geometr y (3) f 
 rerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high school algebra, one year o 
igh school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry. MTWThF 11:10- 
12:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

29 Calculus | (3) 


Jifferentiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometric functions with applica 
tions, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 12. MTWThF 10-10- 
11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 

30 Calculus I] (3) 


. “Sele - : : : - lications. met} s 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions with applications, method 
of integr 


gration, vectors and parametric equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12 and 29. 
MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
3] Calculus [II* (3) 
Minite series, partial differentiation, multiple integrals, solid geometry, improper in 
tegrals, and differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 30 (or concurrent reg 
einen therefor) or Mathematics 20. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 7:10- 
15 P.M, 


11] Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) | 
Differential equations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 30 and 31. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
Topics from advanced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex variables. 

rerequisite: Mathematics 11] or 132. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


<4 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
“ementary the 


] 


ory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equivalence, matrices with 
; . TW. ¢c.cc > > 
Polynomial elements, similarity of matrices. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
139 AA, . ; 
9 Advanced Calculus ] (3) 


mits, continuity, real number system, mean value theorems, partial differentiation, im 


Plicit unction theorems, transformations, and mappings. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 
1 5_( A j ; 
<95-~96 Reading and Research (3-3) 

Hours 


to be arranged, 

900 » ™ . 

<99-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Ours to be arranged. 


PHARMACY 


Prescription Practice (1) 
1e University Hospital Pharmacy. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 
hours to be arranged 


192 Hosp; 
< Hos pital Pharmacy: 
rescription practice in th 
< La oratory— 


PHILOSOPHY 


| 
)] ; : 
Introduction to Philosoph y (3) 
. “ritical examination of some of the problems of modern philosophy in relation to 
%¢ ; . r ad or 
‘entific and social developments since the Renaissance. TWTh 8:35-10:00 A.M. 
] 


72 , 
44 é > n ° € 
mm {meric an Philosophy (3) 
ts Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as representative of 


——Serican thought. TWTh'11:10- 19-45 P.M. 


. 
Mathemat 


les 31 is prerequisite to all second group courses 
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193 Topics in Contemporary Philosophy (3) 
Intensive study of one selected topic in contemporary philosophic literature. TWTh 
5:35-7:00 P.M. 


PHYSICS 


11 Introductory Physics (3) 
An introduction to the phenomena of light, heat, force, energy; introduction to vec 
tors; and the properties of matter. This course may be taken as a terminal course by 
nonscience students who wish an introduction to the physical sciences. Prerequisite: 
high school algebra and plane geometry. Material fee, $11. First half of nine-week 
term—ends July 18. Lecture and laboratory—MWF 1:10-4:30 P.M.; recitation—TTh 
1:10-3:00 P.M. 


12 Introductory Physics (3) 
Mechanics, wave-motion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 11 (or former Physics 5). 
Material fee, $11. Second half of nine-week term—July 19-August 20. Lecture and 
laboratory—MWF 1:10-4:30 P.M.; recitation—TTh 1:10-3:00 P.M. 


13 Introductory Physics (3) 
Elementary electricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 11. Students who have 
completed trigonometry may take this course con urrently with Physics 11. Material 
fee, $11. Lecture—TTh 6:10-7:00 P.M.; recitation and laboratory MW 6:10-9:30 
P.M. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


1 Introduction to Government* (3) 
Basic principles and problems of political life: theories, forms, and processes of govern: 
ment in the United States and foreign countries. Attention is also given to interna 


tional relations. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


9 Government of the United States* (3) 
The structure, powers, and operation of the Federal Government: C 
dent, and the Supreme Court; elections, political parties, and pressure 


ThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) 
Development of democratic political institutions and analysis of the main challenges t0 
constitutional democracy in the 19th and 20th centuries. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


ress, the Presi- 


groups MTW 


111 Introduction to Comparative Government (3) 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional democracies of Western Europe+ 
Great Britain and France. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 

Organization and operations of political parties in the United States: 


parties, bosses and corruption, nominations and elections, influence on 


Congress. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


major and minof 
President an@ 


151 Public Administration (3) 
Introductory survey of the theory and practice of governmental administration and i® 
elation to politics, legislation, the courts, and nongovernmental organizations a! d im 


terests. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 


171 International Politics (3) 
Basic forces underlying the conduct of international relations and the format 
foreign policy: power politics, imperialism, collective security, and internatior 


operation. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


172 International Organization: The United Nations (3) ; 
hin the system 


Development and current operation of international organization with 
sovereign states with emphasis on the United Nations. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 


on of 
1al co 


* Six hours of first-group Political Science courses are prerequisite to all second-group coursé¢ 
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ol International Law (3) 
Survey of the public law o 
MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


f nations with particular emphasis on the law of peace. 


197 Proseminar in Foreign Affairs (3) 
Reading and discussion course for coordination and review. Primarily for seniors in 
the International Affairs major. TTh 2:10-4:00 P.M. 
213 Readings in Comparative Government (3) 
Readings and group discussions on comparative political and administrative institu- 
tions with attention to legislatures, the changing role of the executive, political par- 
Hes, constitutional and totalitarian approaches to public management and public serv- 
ice, the role of the military, etc. TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 


pa : : : 
“(1 Seminar: Latin American Government (3) 


Analysis of the political structures of selected Latin American republics. Two com- 
Parable governments studied. MW 8:20-10:10 P.M. 


27 > . . : ; * 
<i9 Reading Course in International Affairs (3) 


Reading and discussion of basic materials designed to stimulate investigation of prob- 
ems in the nature and development of international law, politics, and organization. 


TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 
lel “2 . ° ,, X 
<81 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3) 
ceearch in the public law of nations, with s 
Uement, Sanctions, war, neutrality, and state 
Cations, MW 8:10-10:00 P.M. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Hours to be arranged, 


pecial attention to problems of pacific set- 
jurisdiction, and to their political impli- 


PSYCHOLOGY* 
I General Psychology* (3) 
ihe fundamental principles underlying human behavior. MWTh 8:35-10:00 A.M. or 
MWTh 5:35-7:00 P.M. 
4 Psychology 


of Adjustment (3) 
Tocesse. 


: $ involved in the total adjustment of the individual, with emphasis on social 
©DVironment - 


; development in the dividual of adjustment technic es. MWTh 5:35- 
7:00 P.M. evelopment in le individu 2djustmen ec ique \ 3. 


29 Child Psyc 


ai penetic approach to the study of the child. Special emphasis is placed on the so 
Clalization 


12:35 -_— learning, and the child’s view of the world. MWTh 11:10 A.M. 


thology (3) 


92 

© Abno; mal Ps ychology (3) 
1€ ¢ ‘ . : 

: nosis, treatment, and prevention of the various types of maladjustment 
ders. Prerequisite: 6 credits in psychology, or 3 credits in psychology 
1} n a biological science. MWTh 8:35-10:00 A.M. 

eae 

oO ° 
“, ny Stological Psy chology (3) 
. Ucture, function, 


and phylogeny of receptors, nerv us system, and effector 
diators of be i ‘ . Mig te S ; ‘ ~$ 


TS as 


havior, inc luding drives, learning, and emot ons. MTTh 1:10-2:3 


) ‘ 
Introduction to 
‘\ survey of the 


12¢ 


Counseling and Guidance (3) 


basic rinc le technique nd pr cedure polied to \ ittional 
edu ae principles, tex niques, and pre aures as applied to voca al, 
13] Cational, and personal counseling. MWTh 7:10-8:35 P.M 
°o P -_ > a 
sy hological Tests (3) 
8Urvey of 3 ‘ne va 
ernment 1" Psychological tests and their more mmon uses in business, industry, gov- 
nt, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. MWTh 11:10 A.M-12:35 P.M 
¥ Psycho} 
logy | ; 
re Prerequisite ea’ prerequisite to all other courses in Psycholos Six credits in courses from 1 t 


courses from 100-2 


rsity 
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151 Social Psychology (3) 
The social foundations of attitudes and behavior. Individual adjustment to group situ 
ations, such as the family, school, fraternity, and occupation. The psychological basis 
of race prejudice, nationalism, and war. MWTh 5:35-7:00 P.M. 


156 Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion (3) 
The psychology of opinion formation, the measurement of opinion, the social deter 
minants of attitudes, the psychological processes in propaganda, the bases of receptiv- 
ity of propaganda, psychological warfare. MWTh 7:10-8:35 P.M. 


193 Readings in Psychology (3) 
Supervised readings on specific topics in psychology, with conferences, for undergradu- 
ate majors. Open only to seniors with 18 or more credits in psychology with a quality- 
point index of 3.00 or higher. Permission of staff member under whom course is to be 
taken is necessary. Hours to be arranged. 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 
A survey of the contemporary schools of psychology. Prerequisite: 12 credits in psy 
chology. MWTh 7:10-8:35 P.M. 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
Required of all Master’s candidates in psychology. Prerequisite: Experimental Psy- 
chology and an elementary course in statistics. MW 7:10-9:00 P.M. 


207 Readings in Psychology for Graduate Students (3) 
Supervised readings with conferences on specified topics in psychology. Permission of 
staff member under whom course is to be taken is necessary. Hours to be arranged. 
y g 


218 Seminar: Clinical Psychology—Psychopathology (3) 
Covers basic etiological factors in behavioral and psychological deviations and dis 


orders. TTh 7:10-9:00 P.M. 


944 Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation (3) 
Techniques for the development of work performed descriptions, qualifications analysis 
and job demands specifications. The evaluations and classification of jobs for the 


purpose of establishing wage structures. MW 7:10-9:00 P.M. 

281 Practicum in Counseling (3) 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing counseling. Prerequisite: graduate 
work in counseling. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Department 
Hours to be arranged. 

283 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3) 


Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological work. Pre 


requisite: Psychology 212 and 233. Admission by permission of the Chairman of thé 
Department. Hours to be arranged. 

280 Seminar: Current Research and Theory in Psychology (3) 
A review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in some advanced and 


specialized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. The specific topic will 


:10-9:00 P.M. 


be announced in the Schedule of Classes. TTh 7: 
295~96 Research in Psychology (arr. 

Hours and credits to be arranged. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 

Hours to be arranged. 


Courses OFFERED IN NINE-WEEK EDUCATION SESSION 


225 
An intensive study of the educational and psy« hological processes involved in counsé 
ing interviews. Specific types of vocational, educational, and personal counseling a 
Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidance, * 


228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling* (3) 


m - : 

lems will be discussed. 

P . " : y 

* A workshop course requiring the full daytime attention of enrollees. Concurrent registration for ® 
other course scheduled in morning or afternoon not permitted 
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cluding Psychology 229 and 236. In exceptional cases Psychology 229 or 236 may be 

taken concurrently with 228. July 30 to August 17. Lecture and conference—morn- 
Ing; smal] group discussions and field work—afternoon. 

236 Seminar: Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling* (3) 
A detailed study of individual analysis techniques with practice in handling such meth- 
ods, Prerequisite: an introductory course in educational or psychological measure 
ments. July 9 to 27. Lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions and 
field work—afternoon. 


Course OFFERED IN ENGINE! RING ADMINISTRATION PRoGRAM 


145 Principles of Human Relations (3) we 
A basic course in the psychological prin iples underlying human relations. TTh 6:10- 
8:15 P.M. 


Oi RELIGION 
9 The Old Testament (3) 


listorical and literary approach to the study of the books of the Old Testament with 
Special consideration given to the development of religious ideas, institutions, and out 
Standing personalities. MWF 8:35-10:00 A.M. 


10 The New Test 


tament (3) 

study of the literature of the New Testament from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 

Pose, dominant id 3, and permanent values. Special emphasis on the approach, the 
Structure, and the s gnificance of the Gospels and Epistles. TWTh 7:10-8:35 P.M. 
60 History of Religion (3) 

Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 

Status. MWF 11:10-12:35 P.M. 


analysis of their origin, evolution, and contemporary 


179 Pop: 
(Z > . ’ . > 
C Religion in American Culture (3) 
2Towth of religious bodies and institutions in American culture, the heritage of re 
St freedom and diversity, religion and literature, revivalism and education, science 

and reli ’ 


igious thought, divisions and cooperative movements in religion. TWTh 5:35 
4:00 P.M. 


291-99 p 

“71-92 Readings and Research (3-3) 
NVestigation of special problems in the history of religion. Hours to be arranged. 
290_onn » , 
<99 300 Thesj 


sis (3-3) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES} 


a sen FRENCH 

Proms “year French (3-3) = ; 
ray oral wom, Srammar, composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural train- 
. ~ Practice in electronic language workshop. Full-year course: credit will not be 


a for French 1 until French 2 is completed. Workshop fee, $6 for each half.t 
“econ, 


8:00 ¢ half begins July 16, Lecture—MTWTHF 8:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWThF 6:10- 
9 1 P.M.; workshop—to be arranged. 
vu ay ) 
Second-year French (3-3) 
Prennced grammar and composition, reading in modern French prose, introduction to 
“sare Civilization. Aural training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. 
ea Shop fee, $6 for each half.t Full-year course: credit will not be given for French 
Aaa F rench 4 ig completed. Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two years of high school 
THF 6139 2¢00"4 half begins July 16. Lecture-MTWTHF 8:10.10-00 Ape MTW 
~ 9:10-8:00 P.M.; workshop—to be arranged, 


*Aw 

Other conrkshop Course requiring the full daytime attention of enrollees Concurrent registration for an- 
,T4 Standardreduled im morning or afternoon not permitted. ; ‘ 

Cents wi © wi ized placement examination administered at registration is required of all entering stu- 
‘Minatio hm ‘© continue in college the language begun in high school, 1 pon completion of the ex- 
. + Stude. + Shment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 

10n and 6, registering for French 1 2 or 3-4 or Spanish 1-2 or 3-4 st register for one lecture sec- 
gular eens Workshop Section for each half of the course Chang n workshop section requires a 

Peadd slip from the Department 
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9-10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Prerequisite: French 4 or the equivalent and permission of the instructor. Secon 


half begins July 16. MTWThF 8:10-10:00 A.M. 


19 French Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Undergraduates 
admitted only with specific permission of the instructor. No academic credit for gradu- 
ate students, MTWThF 6:10-7:00 P.M. 


129 Contemporary French Literature (3) 
Existentialism and surrealism in the novel, poetry, and drama from 1938 to the pres 


ent. Lectures, dis« ussions, and reports. MTWTHhF 6:10-7:00 P.M. 


SPANISH 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 
Pronunciation, grammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural train- 
ing, oral practice in electronic language workshop. Full-year course: credit will not 
be given for Spanish 1 until Spanish 2 is completed. Workshop fee, $6 for each half.* 
Second half begins July 16. Lecture—MTWThF 8:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWThF 6:10- 
8:00 P.M.; workshop—to be arranged. 


3-4, Second-year Spanish (3-3) 
Advanced grammar and composition, reading of modern Spanish prose, introduction t@ 
Hispanic civilization. Aural training, oral practice in electronic language workshop: 
Workshop fee, $6 for each half.* Full-year course: credit will not be given for Spat 
ish 3 until Spanish 4 is completed. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high 
school Spanish. Second half begins July 16. Lecture—MTWThF 8:10-10:00 A.M. of 
MTWThF 6:10-8:00 P.M.; workshop—to be arranged. 


129 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3) 


Developments in the novel, poetry, and drama of Spain from 1930 to the present. Lee 
tures, discussions, reports. MTWThF 6:10-7:00 P.M. 
SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) 
, : ; 4 , aa) 
Beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading 
oral drill, and written practice. Full-year course: credit will not be given for Russia® 


1 until Russian 2 is completed. Workshop fee, $6 for each half.* Second half begit® 
July 16. Lecture—MTWThF 6:10-8:00 P.M.; workshop—to be arranged. 


10 Russian Conversation (3-3) _ 
Listening comprehension and oral practice. Prerequisite: Russian 3—4 or permission \ 
the instructor. Workshop fee, $6 for each half.* MTWThF 6:10-8:00 P.M.; wort 


; 
shop—to be arranged. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY} 


lL Man in Modern Society (3) 
Development of culture and personality, the impact of groups and institutions on m 
social behavior. Factors producing social problems; individual, community, nation 


and international disorganization. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


an’ 


J 


5] Introduction to inthropology+ (3) 


j 


: % h 
Physical d f the origin and grow! 


velopment of fo and living man, races of mankind, t aa 
the structure and development of uman relationships. MTW Th 7: 


of civilization 


8:15 P.M. 


: wt 

* Students registering for Spanish 1-2 or 3-4 or Russian 1-2 or 9-10 must register for one lect ‘ 
ection and one workshop section for each half of the course. Change in workshop section requil 

regular drop-add slip from the Department. bre 
t Sociology and Anthropology 1 or 51 is a prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology and Ant 
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143 Language and Culture (3) 


» distr ion and dynamics of 
1€ nature and significance of human communication, the di en nt dre PM. 
anguages, linguistic changes, the role of language in culture, | : 


162 Social Movements (3) 


. satel aori chan and collective 
ajor contemporary movements examined ee —— a -eate social move 
behavior, Designed to disclose competing ideologies and show 
ments develop, MTWTHhF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 
99° 
295-96 Research (arr. ) 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


SPANISH (See 


Romance Languages and Literatures page 34 


SPEECH 
A Speech C linic 


; let 
iwe . . > for suc veech difficulties as 
ndividual or group lessons, without academic credit, for such spe 


isping, cleft palate, articulatory problems, and stutteri 
¥7; for group lesson, $4. Hours to be arranged. 


American Speech for Foreign Students (3) aon ellalntene tad 
Class limited to foreign born students. Instruction in the aanetion ian ma 
spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and inflection. The unto na “ ee a 
Alphabet is used. Analysis of individual voices through reco ings. hecordin 

$5. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

l Effective 


Fee: for individual lesson. 


B 


Speaking (3) 


ing confidence and poise, body 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, develop g confide € I 
ane voice control: 


selecting and organizing material. Recording fee, $2. MTWThk 
9:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55 7:00 P.M. 
Voice and Diction (3) 


, lent f individnal 
P ate : . nalysis of individua 
eveloping ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Analys 

Voices through recor¢ 


; yunds of English and 
lings. Phonetic approac h to the study of s« ids of I 
the standards o 


f speech, Recording fee, $4. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 AM. or MTWTh 
7:10-8:15 P.M 


1] 


& lo) 
to others: 


5) ») 

22 Oral Readin 
Reading 
page, 


in the problems of interpreting the printed 
theory and practice in the Pprobiems | Ve 00 A.M 

Prerequisite: Speech 11. Recording fee, $2. MTWThF 9-10 10:00 A.M. 
2] Group 


| 


, : 9 

onjerence Lead« rship (3) 

ittees and small group 

iking and problem solving in comn ittees and -~ ; 

methods of leading disy ussions and conferences. | rerequisite: 6 hou 
the Permission of the 


instructor, MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 
177 


uit Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1) 
Supervised Cc 


Discussion and C 
1€ process of thir 


. ; : veech Clinic, District of 
ase work in remedial speech—the University Speec] This course may be 
‘olumbia Crippled Children’s Society, and Public School system. i 1 
repeated for a tot 


76 and permission of 

al of 6 semester hours Prerequisite: Speech 176 and permis 

Hours to be arranged. 

2 Re Ny . . . r 

= Clinical Practice in Hearing The rapy (1) 

 Upervised case work with persons 
> he Washingt 
P . This course 

Site: § 


Inst ructor, 


18; 


itl ring losses—the University 

handi« apped with hearing : the . res 
Administration di- 

on Hearing Society, and the Vete rans A —_ t whew 
. 1 neste youre rerequi- 

may be repeated for a total of 3 sen ester hou q 
i o be arranged 

ermission of instructor. Hours to be arra 


0 
<of neon. P 
"Speech Pathology (3) :, ain and naw 
N advanced study of the causes and symptoms of the major physiogenic and fj 
Benic disorders. 


} 10—2:00 P.M 
Prerequisite: Speech 171 and 176. MTWThF 1:10 @ i 
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295 Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
Hours to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 
Hicu Scuoor Speecu Instrrure* 
June 25 to August 3 
Public Speaking 
The fundamental principles and practice of public speaking. Emphasis on develop- 
ing a sense of communication, poise, vocal and physical control, and in basic skills in 
the organization and development of ideas for informative, persuasive, and social speech 
purposes, Frequent and regular practice in the preparation and delivery of short 


speeches. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


V oice Improvement 
Emphasis on developing characteristics of effective use of voice for speech. Voice 
analysis to provide improvement in control and use of pitch, rate, force, and quality: 
Attention given to problems of articulation and pronunciation. Application through 
practice to oral reading, speaking, and acting. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 


Workshop in Forensics 
The study and practice of debating, parliamentary law, oratory, and group discussion 
The National High School debate and discussion topics form the basis for study 0 
inalysis, research methods, case construction, and practice in debate and discussion 
techniques. Attention given to preparation and delivery of orations suitable for such 
contests as “I Speak for Democracy,” “The American Legion Oratorical Contests,” an 
other competitions sponsored in area high schools. TTh 1:10-3:00 P.M. 


Workshop in Theater 
The study and practice of acting, play production, scenery, lighting, and make-up: 
Application to the dramatic monologue and arena style production of one-act play® 
and scenes from three-act dramas. MW 1:10-3:00 P.M. 


STATISTICS} 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics} (3) 
Survey of elementary principles and procedures for presenting, analyzing, and inte® 
preting statistical data: consideration of characteristic values; measures of variabilit)i 
sampling processes, index numbers, time series analysis, and simple correlation. Pre 
requisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture—TTh 8:20-10:00 
A.M.; laboratory—MW 8:20-10:00 A.M. 


104 Statistics in Psychology and Education J (3) 
Introductory study of statistical techniques necessary for application of statistics in re 
search problems in psychology and education. Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture—MW 8:4 
10:00 A.M.; laboratory—TTh 8:20-10:00 A.M. 


106 Factor Analysis (3) 


Matrix theory as applied to factor analysis, introduction to the concepts of fact 
analysis and their utility in various phases of research. Prerequisite: Statistics 53 of 
the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture—MW 11:10 A.M-12:50 P.M.; labor® 
tory—MW 1:10-2:50 P.M. 

107 Statistics for Engineers (3) & 
Simple probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hypothes* 


testing and estimation, nonparametric tests. Emphasis on engineering applicatio” 
Prerequisite; differential and integral calculus. MW 5:30-8:00 P.M. 


* Tuition for two courses and one workshop—$60.00. Tuition for additional workshop—$20.00. Reo 
istration day—Monday, June 25. _ 
Courses in this program do not carry college credit. out 

t Of first-group courses, Statistics 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit b 
for only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. +g) 
Statistics 91 is for Statistics majors, for students in engineering and in the biological and physi@ 
sciences. 
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118 Correlation and the Chi-square Test I (3) 
“eression and correlation theory: simple, partial, and 
ods; analysis of covariance; 
requisite: Statistics 9]. 


tory—MW 7: 10-8:50 P.M 


multiple; nonparametric meth- 
contingency table analysis; tests of goodness of fit, Pre 
Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture—MW 5:20-7:00 P.M.; lal 


iapbora 


l 


55 Introduction to Mathematical Probability (3) 


Probability distributions. Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Berno 
Perimenta] Verification, 
rems, 


ulli’s theorem and its ex 
mathematical expectation, laws of large numbers, limit theo- 
rerequisite: differential and integral calculus. MW 5:30-8:00 P.M. 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL Procrams 
In addition 


, to the regular courses announced above the 
Owing 


Courses in stat 
I 19 The Base 
‘Or students 
to the technic 
Includes: bin 
Tesearch met] 


University offers the fol- 
istics for students enrolled in the special programs. 


$8 of Statistical Decision Making (3) 
in the Navy Graduate Financi 


al Management Program only. Introduction 
Tues of decision making, 


with emphasis on applications rather than theory. 
omial distribution, normal distribution, Type I and II errors, estimation, 
10dology, and problems of inference. 
120 Principles of Stat 
or stu 
the | 
mal 


istical Analysis (3) 
dents in the Air Force Ady 


-aSIC Concepts of Statistical an 
distribution, b 


anced Management Program only. Introduction to 
alysis, measures of central tendency, dispersion, nor 
asic statistical inference including estimation and testing hypotheses. 


ZOOLOGY 
tion to Zoology (4-4) 


An introduction to the study of the structure, functions, and relation of animals, a: 
Ni '¢ fundamental biological principles involved. Material fee, $11 for each half. 
IN¢-wee 


term. Zoology 


6:10-7:09 P.M.: 
145 Introduction 
Tigin and early 


2 begins July 19 and ends August 20. Lecture MTWThF 
laboratory—MTWThF 7:10-10:00 P.M. 


to Vertebrate Embryology (3) 
on the f development of the individual, formation of organ systems, Emphasis 


olopy 0 128, Chick, and pig, with reference to the human embryo, Prerequisite: Zo 
ol By 2 or the equivalent Material fee, $11. Lecture MW 7:10-8:00 P.M.: labora- 
oon MW 8:10-10:00 PM. TTL 7:10-9:00 P.M. 
295 Research (3) 
NVestigation ¢ 
299 Thesis (3) 
OUTS to be 


f special Problems. Hours to be arranged 


arranged, 


LAW 
First Session 

is June 12 to July 26 

Meoracts I (4) 

ut 

Fr mm thing’ offer and acceptance, consideration, parol evidence rule, Statute of 
02 Ady. wd Party beneficiaries, assignments, conditions. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 PM 

T a Ministrative Law (4) 

* Dositj a - ‘ . . 

statu mmr of the administrative process in the separation of powers, including the 

istrative neti sttative personnel, administrative hearings, judicial scrutiny of admin- 

1Strative S08 discretion, and rule-making—particularly as relating to federal admin 

) Bus, ie ~MTWTHF 5:50-7:40 PAL 


. 2USiness 
~Ontragt 
8anizing 


Associations (4) 
he Partnership an, 
nerships and corpe 


of t 


os 1 corporation as alterna 


tive forms of organizatior ; or 
orations—formalities, capital contributions, share stru 
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ture; problems of operation; relations between partners; roles of shareholders, direé 
tors, officers; control devices; distributions to owners; voluntary reorganization; diss0 
lution and termination. MTWThF 9:10-11:00 A.M. 


215 Civil Procedure (4) 
Pleadings, discovery, joinder, forms of trial and related proof problems. Emphasis # 
on Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and other modern codes. MTWThF 10:10-12: 
A.M. or MTWTHhF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 


235 Domestic Relations (2) 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; economic rela 


tions. MTWThF 12:10-1:00 P.M. 
238 Equity (2) 


A correlation of aspects of equity considered in earlier courses, and inquiring into th 
nature of equity jurisprudence through analysis of selected problems in equity; hit 
torical development of equity, including problems of merger of law and equity: use & 
equity jurisdiction offensively and defensively, including multi-party actions, injung 
tion of executive and legal actions, and equitable abstention; emphasis on the fashiok 


ing of equitable remedies. MTWThF 7:30-8:20 A.M. 


295 Unfair Trade Practices (4) 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; trade-marks, trade nam@ 
copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection of competitors and consume 
against false advertising under Federal Trade Commission Act; resale price mainlé 
nance under state Fair Trade Acts; miscellaneous business practices. MTWThF 5: 
7:40 P.M. 


309 Conflict of Laws (4) 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state ot national boundari@ 
jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; theoretical bases of cholé 
of law principles and their application to specific fields, including torts, contracl 
property, family law, administration of estates, and business associations, MTW1? 
9:10-11:00 A.M, or MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 


355 Mortgages (2) r 
Security interests in real property, their creation, transfer, enforcement, and ext 
guishment. MT 5:50-8:05 P.M. 


380 Suretyship (2) 
The law of suretyship, especially in the context of accommodation credit and © 
with attention also to informal and non-consens™ 


mercial and financial practices, 
suretyship relations and the place of suretyship principles in the solution of le 
problems generally. ThF 5:50-8:05 P.M. 
SECOND SESSION 
July 30 to September 12 
116 Contracts II (2) 
ther i 


Scope of protection afforded contracts; specific performance of contracts « 
land transactions. MTh 5:50-8:05 P.M. 

150 Real Property (4) 
Historical background of the law of estates and conveyancing; types of estates; dot I 
and curtesy; landlord and tenant relationship; concurrent estates; future interest 
common law and after Statute of Uses; Rule against Perpetuities; incidents of di¥’ 
ownership, as waste; natural rights. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 

201 Agency (2) j 
Master and servant (status of agent), respondeat superior, nature of agency relalif | 
actual authority, parties (disclosed and undisclosed principal), unauthorized t® 
tions, notice, notification. TF 5:50-8:05 P.M. 


219 Commercial Paper (4) 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks, especially under the Ne 


ments Law. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 


gotiable Int 
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230 Conveyances (2) 


-onveyances, recording; easements, profits, covenants, and en ces ae 
Verse possession ani user. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 
240 Evidence (4) snaet f witnesses; opinion 
. . « y: i 18 é axe - “hea le. 
nt ost os pactlbers svidkeser aacatan icbhene engietone of the hearsay rule. 
MTWILt 9:10-11:00 AM. or MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 
251 Insurance (2) 


© insurance device in life, property, and other risks. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 
270 Legislation ( 2) 


he legislative Process and roles of various participants in the process; operation of 
the United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, OPM 
and Procedure; problems of statutory interpretation. MTWThF 12:10-1:00 P.M. 
97 


2/9 Taxation—Federal Income (4) 


Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax, including concept of gross in- 
come, limitation. on allowable deductions, problems of capital gains taxation, ~s 
taxable exchanges of property, basis problems, provisions affecting the — of the 

P amily, and Principles of income tax accounting. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 

318 Creditors’ Rights (4) 

emedies of unsecure 


d creditors; judgments, fraudulent conveyances, creditors’ agree- 
ments, equity 


and statutory receiverships, and bankruptcy. The general approach is 

a ptiat of law administration > MTWTHF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 

349 ocal Government Law (2) 
The decision. 
Jectives of 
mental relati 


making processes in metropolitan and local communities ; types and ob- 
ity, county, and special function local government units; antergovern- 
. Ons; original organization and changes; local lawmaking; community 
pe Planning and development. MTW ThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 
376 Restitution (2) 

emedies at ] 


; : Sg TR RR pet. 
aw and in equity for restitution of benefits conferred, especially as based 
on the concep i 


t of unjust enrichment. MTWThF 7:30-8:20 A.M. 


EDUCATION 
TWELVE-WEEK SESSION—JUNE 11 TO AUGUST 31 
Four Turee-weeK Worxsnorp Courses—Day 


elopment, Learning, and Teaching* (3) 

dent as well as the prospective teacher. Nature of human growth, 
earning, illustrated by observation of children in learning situations. 

une 11 to 29. MTWThF lecture and conference morning; small group discussions 


elopment, Learning, and Teaching* (3) 

Upon priv. al student as well as the prospective teacher, Nature of teaching besod 

0 Principles of human growth, development, and learning, illustrated by observation 
._ situations, July 2 to 20: M 'WTHF lecture and conference—morning; small 

8toup dis 


2] ~ “IScussions and field work ~afternoon, 
ms Society and the School* # (3) AF 
ical vm Beneral student as well as the prospective teacher. The historical and sociolog- 
of th ‘velopment of education at local, national, and international ip nn ge 
tur ~ School with other community agencies. July 23 to August 10: MT uF lec- 
nd © and conference— 


S morning; small group discussions and field work afternoon. 
a Ociet . * (9 

and the oc : 
For y the School* | >) 


© general sty ‘we 
of Schools ry ident as well 


as the prospective teacher. Organization and operation 
~’ Principles and funct 


tons, role of the teacher. August 13 to 31: MTWThF 
* and conference morning; small group discussions and field work —afternoon, 
"» # Se 


nn footnotes On page 4() 


40 The George Washington University 


Four Six-wEEK CoursEsS—EVENING 


109B Human Development, Learning, and Teaching]| (3) 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Nature of human growl 
development, and learning, illustrated by observation of children in learning sitw 
tions. Field work to be arranged. June 11 to July 20: lecture- MW 6:40-9:00 P.M 


conference—6:00-6:40 P.M. (days to be arranged). 
110B Human Development, Learning, and Teaching|| (3) 


For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Nature of teaching bas€ 
upon principles of human growth, development, and learning, illustrated by obser¥ 
tion of school situations. Field work to be arranged. July 23 to August 81: lecture 
MW 6:40-9:00 P.M.; conference—6:00-6:40 P.M. (days to be arranged). 


121B Society and the School\| # (3) 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. The historical and sociold 
ical development of education at local, national, and international levels; cooperatlé 
of the school with other community agencies. Field work to be arranged. June 11! 
July 20: lecture—MW 6:40-9:00 P.M.; conference—6:00-6:40 P.M. (days to be § 
ranged). 

122B Society and the School|| (3) 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Organization and operati 
of schools; principles and functions; role of the teacher. Field work to be arrangé 
July 23 to August 31: lecture—MW 6:40-9:00 P.M.; conference—6:00-6:40 Ps 
(days to be arranged). 


NINE-WEEK SESSION—JUNE 18 TO AUGUST 17 
Fmst Brock—JuneE 18 To Juty 6 


112 Guidance in Elementary Schools* (3) : 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher-made test) 
terpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 12] 
June 18 to 22: lecture—late afternoon; small group discussions and field work— 
ning. June 25 to July 6: lecture and conference—morning; small group discussif 
and field work—afternoon. 

117 Elementary School Science* + (3) 

For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the ele 
school curriculum, Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teaching experie® 
June 18 to 22: lecture—late afternoon; small group discussions and field work-4 
ning. June 25 to July 6: lecture and conference—morning; small group discus® 


and field work—afternoon. 


men < 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures* ¢ (3) < 
Current classroom practices with particular emphasis on ways of planning, unit ey 
ing, techniques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, resource®) 
learning, providing for individual differences. June 18 to 22: lecture—late afterm 
small group discussions and field work— evening. June 25 to July 6: lecture and® 
ference—morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. ». 


245 School and Community* ¢ § (3) 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that builds the @ 
munity. June 18 to 22: lecture—late afternoon; small group discussions ané 4 
work—evening. June 25 to July 6: lecture and conference—morning; small group) 9 
cussions and field work—afternoon. 


*A workshop course requiring the full daytime attention of enrollees. Concurrent registt 


another course scheduled in morning or afternoon not permitted. 4 , 
+ This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educatio® 
7 


t Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 


& This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan 


| Enrollees fully employed may not register for another course. 


+ This course may not be taken by students who have complete 


atio® 


. sag 
to enroll in Educatio® “the 


ed or plan to enroll in Educatio®” 


: ; oe 1 
The Summer Sessions 4 


25] Guidance in Se 
Scope; needs; 
and the admini 
conference—lat 


condary Schoolst (3) ee 
organization of the program ; services to students, the og gy es s “ 
stration; personnel needed for the program. June 18 to 22: lec — 

¢ afternoon; small group discussions and field work pie > , : 
25 to July 6: lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions and field wor 


—afternoon, 

9c . ° » dy & 

255 Secondary Education* t (3) 18 to 22: lec- 
Current Proposals for the improvement of secondary education. June ~ an in 
ture and conference—late afternoon; smal] group discussions and field we Saad tae 
June 25 to July 6: lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions anc ¢ 
Work—afternoon, 


271 The Teacher and School Administration* t (3) | 
Survey course for teachers and prospective administrators, Education and — 
affairs, national agencies, role of the state, local administration, school finance, egal 
Controls, schoo] plant, public support, democratic administrative procedures, cesaae 
ing teaching conditions. June 18 to 22: lecture and conference—late cp pees hee 
Stroup discussions and field work—evening. June 25 to July 6: lecture and conference 
morning; smal] group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


Seconp BLock—Juty 9 To Jury 27** 


13 Elementary School Art* (3) 


OF undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. Pre- 
requisite; Psychology 1 and 22. Material fee, $4.50. Lecture and conference—morn- 
Mg; small &roup discussions and field work—afternoon. 

ee Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School* + (3) : 

asic course jn methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to a good “4 
Mentary school reading program. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or so 
Ng experience, Lecture and conference morning; small group discussions and fielc 
Work—afternoon, 


hool Arithmetic* + (3) "oat 
Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
im. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teaching i 
onference—morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


Curriculum Materials* t (3) 
or experie 


120 E lementary Se 
or teachers, ~ 
Schoo] curricuh 
cture and ¢ 
07 


LD ]=d . 

25 Elementary School Reading* ¢ (3) ; 
1 and remedial approaches to reading problems. Semeomratiane oh 

lagnostic an Corrective techniques used by the classroom teacher and the reading 

Specialist or su ; 


Pervisor, Lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions 
—afternoon. 


‘lations in the Classroom* ¢ (3) 


. 
Practices involved in interpersonal relationships between learner and 


among learners, Lecture and conference—morning; small group discus- 
- old work—afternoon 


econdary Education* 16} 
ine rent Problems in each of the subject-matter fields. Lecture and conference—morn- 
= Small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 
; 
t,t Se 
; 
*s Bryche}Ootnotes On page 40, 


: J ivL 7 ; a 33) will 
off BY 236 Seminar; Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (see page : 
Sed July 9 to 27 45 a part of the 2™, Block of the Nine-week Wor kshop Session. 


The George Washington University 


Tump Brocx—Juty 30 ro Aucust 17** 

114 Elementary School Music* (3) 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods, Pr 
requisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Lecture and conference—morning; laboratory af 
field work—afternoon., 


116 Elementary School Social Studies* + (3) 
For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elemental 
school curriculum, Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teaching experien@ 
Lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoo 


128 Children’s Literature* + (3) 
For teachers. Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children and the chi 
dren’s classics, understanding the contribution of literature in child development, 
preciating children’s original expressions. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Lectwl 
and conference—morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures* ¢ (3) ; 
Survey of current classroom practices with particular attention to selected topics sué 
as teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, pupil security, initiatory and culminalif 
activities, individual and group evaluation techniques; teaching aids, etc.; review § 
recent literature. Lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions and fie! 
work—afternoon. 


241 Education of the Gifted* t (3) 

For the classroom teacher. Nature and discovery of giftedness; provisions for # 
gifted in regular classes; experimental projects. Lecture and conference—mornint 
small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 

278 School Lawt (3) : 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of teachers, pupl 
and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the group. Lecture af 
conference—morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


SIX-WEEK SESSION—JULY 9 TO AUGUST 17 
218 Philosophy of Educationt (3) 
Social foundations of education—a study of the forces that shape the policies e 
offerings of the school. MTWThF 8:00-9:00 P.M.; two conference hours to be # 
ranged. 


229 Administration of Elementary Educationt (3) F 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Administration as a means of achiew 
instructional objectives, organizing learning and teaching activities, handling supRy 
and equipment, maintaining the building, and integrating school and community B 
Emphasis upon guide lines to action. MTWThF 1:00-2:00 P.M.; two confere® 
hours to be arranged. 


233 Audio-visual Educationt || (3) i 
Role of audio-visual materials in learning; selection, evaluation, and use of mater® 
administrative problems in the care, operation, maintenance, and use of audio-V! 
materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. MW 6:40-9:00 P.M.; two confer@™ 
hours to be arranged. 


272 The Teacher and School Supervisiont (3) 


Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. MTWThF 10:20-1" 
A.M.; two conference hours to be arranged. 


275 School Financet || (3) ; 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of finan 


MTWTHhF 6:40-9:00 P.M.; two conference hours to be arranged. 


++] 


*. t, t See footnotes on page 40. 9 


= Psychology 228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (see pages 32-33) will be offered July 
August 17 as a part of the Third Block of the Nine-week Workshop Session. 


The Summer Sessions 


“cS Administration of School Personnelt | (3) 
echniques and problems of ac 
Personnel. MW 6:40-9:00 P.M 


280 Adult Educationt | (3) 
ne adult as a learner, the teacher of adults, learning teaching activities, administra- 


tion of adult education programs. TTh 6:40-9:00 P.M.; two conference hours to be 
alranged, 


iministration related to more effective service of staff 
-; two conference hours to be arranged. 


295A Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
reduired of all Master of Arts candidates followin 
: Statistics required. MTWThF 9:10-10:10 A.M.; 
ome i 
<— Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
. quired of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 2. 
7 Statistics required. MTWThF 1:00-2:00 P.M.; 
207 eee. 
; 7 Reading in Education 
© assist tho 


& Plan 2. Knowledge of elementary 
two conference hours to be arranged 


Knowledge of elementary 
two conference hours to be arranged 


8€ preparing for the comprehensive examinations. 


~~ 4 No credit toward de 
gree requirements, MTWTHF 4: 45-5:45 P.M. Tuition fee, $30. 


| See 
io. footnotes On page 40. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR* 


1962-63 
Paty SEMESTER: 
Advising: 


freshmen, sophomores, new stu- 
dents 


sees sess Sept. 10-19 -o+sseeMion.—Wed. 
Schoo] of Engineering placement tests: en- a 
tering freshmen . ; - Sept. 13 : Thurs. 
“entation Assembly: all new students Sept. 14 Fri. 
“Urriculum assemblies: new students attend en 
ee Sept. 14 and 17 Fri. and Mon. 
» Raine seesnsenenvnnnenennsse , e 
Placement tests (other than Engineering) Sept. Beds. Tue 
eualifying examinations . Sept. 18 Tues. 
. ° . oO fe Tie, and > 
“ss 100] of Engineering graduate registration Sept. 18 and 197....Tues. and Wed. 
Jniversity Faculty Meetine s Sept. 19 : Wed. 
&gistrationt ; Sept. 20-22 Thurs.—Sat. 
lasses begin Sept. 24 Mon. 
Subjects of Master’s theses of Feb. candi- a 
ates due in appropriate Dean’s Office...... Oct. 5 Fri. 
B ). dissertations of Feb. candidates due Oct. 5 : Fri. 
ard of Trustees Meeting... Bact tS nee Thurs. 
. plication for Feb, graduation due in Reg- y 
, strar’s Office Oct. 3] ..Wed. 
eterans Day, Holiday Nov. 12 Mon. 
lanksgiving cee. Nov. 22-24 Thurs.-Sat. 
>} ‘ : a 2TEES 
.D, and D.B.A. dissertations of Feb. can- i 
C C ‘ates due in appropriate Dean’s Office.. Nov. 30. Fri. 
aT ate . . . 0° Sat 
aduate Record Examination « Dec. 8 vat. 
oard of Trustees Meeting . Dee. 13 Thurs. 
~ Tistmas recess _ . Dee, 22-Jan. 2 ...5at—Wed. 
classes resume |. Jan. 3 Thurs. 
d ee ; 
Aster’s theses of Feb, candidates due in ap- 
Propriate Dean’s Office Jan. 3 Thurs. 
Se, and Ed.D. 


di sertations of Feb. candi- 


bore due in appropriate Dean’s Office Jan. 3 T hurs. 
s day of fall-semester classes Jan. 16 Wed 
weet ‘ee ney by Jan. 21-26 Mon.-Sat. 
ieee of Engineering advising: freshmen, 
p 10Mores, and all new students Jan. 21 30 Mon.-W ed. 
RING SEMESTER: 


Schoo] of E 


‘lacemen _Bineering graduate registration Jan. 29 and 30F....Tues. and Wed. 

Pa ae . Jan. 30 Wed. 
Sualifying examinations . Jan. 30 Wed. 
hao 


Schoo} tat 
S88 begin goo, °f Medicine registration is conc 
SSeg for a acRtetber 17, ° 


he Calendar of th 


September op: to 8:00 P.M 


J and 21, 


lucted September 13, from 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M.: 


¢ School of Medicine is published in the schedule of 


from 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.; September 22, from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 
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Registration* ; ‘ 

Spring-semester classes begin 

Board of Trustees Meeting : ; 

Subjects of Master’s theses of June candi- 
dates due in appropriate Dean’s Office 

S.J.D. dissertations of June candidates due 

Winter Convocation. Holiday................++: 

Application for June graduation due in Reg- 
istrar’s Office ; 

Application for 1963-64 fellowships due 

Application for 1963-64 Engineering and 
Law Scholarships due 

Board of Trustees Meeting 

University Faculty Meeting * 

Ph.D., Ed.D., and D.B.A. dissertations of 
June candidates due in appropriate Dean’s 
Office 

Application for 1963-64 scholarships (other 
than Engineering and Law) due 

Graduate Record Examination ‘ 

Theses and dissertations of June Engineer- 
ing candidates due in Dean’s Office 

Easter recess 

Master’s theses of June candidates (other 
than Engineering) due in appropriate 
Dean’s Office . si 

Board of Trustees Annual Meeting 

Last day of spring-semester classes. 

Examination period 

Memorial Day. Holiday 

Baccalaureate Service 

Commencement 


SuMMER SEssION:} 
Registration for eight-week term 
Classes begin . 
Independence Day. Holiday 
Eight-week term ends 


REGISTRATION FOR FALL SEMESTER 1963-64 


* January 31 and February 1, from 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.; February 2, from 10:00 A.M { 
+ For all schools and colleges offering courses in the Summer Sessions except the Law Scho 


School of Education 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2 
Feb. 4 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 8 
Feb. 8 


Feb. 22 


Feb. 28 


March ] 


March ] 
March 7 
March 19 . 


March 29 


April 1] 
April 6 


April 8 
April 12-17 . 


May 1 

May 9 

May 15 
May 20-25 .. 
May 30 
June 2. 


June 0 


June 17 


o 


June 18 
July 4 
Aug. 9 


Sept. 19-21 


The dates of the Calendar of the Law School will be announced 


The calendar for the special sessions of the School of Education is as follows 
Session—June 10 to August 30, registration June 10; Nine-week Session June 18 
July 9 to August 15, registration July 8 


tion June 17; Six-week Session 


Twelve-week 
to August 16, * 


afl 


to 
ol # 


Ext 
ee 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trus 


and tees is composed of the President of the University ex officio 
and the following 


persons by election: 
Newell Windom Ellison, Chairman 
Edward Karrick Morris, Secretary 
Godfrey Leon Munter, Assistant Secretary 


1962 
Wiley aeeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E.. 
“ugene toa Buchanan, pr. LL.B., Se.D. 
R, ete Carusi, A.M.. J.D. Carleton D. Smith 
Philip L, Gral Sidney William Souers, A.B., LL.D. 
John eee A.B., LL.B., L.ALD. L. Corrin Strong, Ph.B., LL.D. 
— enoover, LL.M., LL.D. *Frank Harvey Weitzel, A.B., LL.B. 
1963 


ore Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
“Lind Carmichael, Ph.D., Se-D.. LL.D. 
“UD, LHD. D.C. 


bee Windom Elli 


Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 
James Matlack Mitchell, A.M. 
*George Edward Muth, A.B., LL.B. 


ry son, A.B., LL.B.. *Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., D.C.L., 
Alfred Henry LL.D. 
ohn na LL.B., LL.D. Donald D’Arcy Shepard, LL.B. 


Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


Rol t V, —_ 

Je le . ‘ 

hairmas Gt Fleming, LL.D, Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D. 

tharles Co eertus Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B. LL.D. 


LL -arroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., *Frederick A. Reuter, M.D. 


eoak 
oxen 28 AB, LLB, LL.D, 
LL.D, Hughes, BS. LLB. LL.M., 


*James Cornelius Van Story, A.M. 
James Edwin Webb, A.B., LL.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.D. 


len HONORARY TRUSTEES 
““Tence Aike , , 
vem iken Aspinwall, LL.D. 


; Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate 
mes Briggs, Ph.D. Sc.D., 


United States Engineers School, 


Irs, Will : LL.D., Sc.D. 
Irs, hee Carr Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.. 
» “vans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. Sc.D. 


Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 
Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


ons 
Nomin, 
ated by the alumni. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the University 
members ex officio of each of the committees of the Board. The President of § 
University is Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Judge Bastian; Mr. Fleming; Mr. Glover; Mr. McKee; Mr. McKelway; Mr. Mort 
Mr. Smith 
COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
Dr. Carmichael, Chairman; Mr. Hoover; Mr. Mitchell; Mr. Rhyne; Mr. Strong¢ 
Mr. Webb; Dr. Wetmore 
Commirree on Universtry DEvELOPMENT 
Mr. Carusi, Chairman; Mr. Buchanan; Mr. Graham; Mr. Howard; Mr. Hughes} 
Mr. McKelway; Mr. Souers; Mr. Strauss; Mr. Wise 
CoMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AND LEGAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. McKee, Chairman; Judge Bastian; Mr. Dunn; Mr. Lawson; Mr. Munters 
Mr. Shepard 
CoMMITTEE ON BurLpINcs AND LANDS 


Mr. Lawson, Chairman; Mr. Dunn; Mr. McKee; Mr. Strong; Mr. Weitzel 


CoMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 


Mr. Graham, Chairman; Mr. Carusi; Mr. Hays; Mr. Smith; Mr. Souers; Mr. Weil 


CoMMITTEE ON ALUMNI AFFAIRS 
Mr. Hays, Chairman; Dr. Borden; Mr. Howard; Mr. Hughes; Mr. Munter; Mr. Me 
Mr. Van Story; Mr. Weitzel 
CoMMITTEE ON THE Untversiry Hosprrau 
Dr. Borden, Chairman; Mr. Lawson; Dr. Reuter; Mr. Shepard; Mr. Strauss} 
Mr. Strong 
CoMMITTEE ON EXTRACURRICULAR AFFAIRS 
Mr. Muth, Chairman; Dr. Borden; Mr. Mitchell; Mr. Van Story 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
1961-62 


THE UNIVERSITY 
S., M.B.A., D.CS.. LL.D., President es 
lough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D.. Provost and De an of Faculties 


am Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 
amis Wilson Borden, A.B.. 


Claud Max Farrington, 


Thomas Henry Carroll, B 
Oswald Symister Cole 
enry Willi 


Administrative Secretary 
A.M., Assistant to the President 

oseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions ; 
ee erick Russell Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
ohn Russell Mason, A.M., M.S, in LS., Librarian; Curator of Art 

Villiam David Johnson, B.S, in B.A., Comptroller 

sharles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

ee Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D.. Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 
oinia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Activities for Women 


on Carlos Faith, Ph.D. Director of Activities for Men; Director of Veterans Edu- 


Cation 
Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D.. Litt.D., LL.D.. L.H.D., S.T.D.. Director of Uni- 
versity Chapel 
! lan ‘omas Deibert, A.M., 
ichard Bernard Castell, A.B 


Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 

+» M.D., Director of Health Administration 

Xobert Far; : allings, A.M., Director of Women's Athletics 

Sdirant ios BS., Director of Men’s Athletics ry 

John F martin Wall, A.B., LL.B., Director of Air Science ms 

a Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Faculties; University Marshal 


0 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


hg : Linton, Ph.D., Dean of C. 

lot J Edward Burns, Ph.D.. 

John Parks, MS., M._D., Dean 
Nversity Hos: 

Charles Ber, te 


calvin Darlington olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Dean of the Graduate Council 
of the School of Medicine; Medical Direc tor of the 


tard 


Be Nutting, A.B., J.D., LL.M.. S.J.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., Dean of 
Be National Law Center 
Louis Hom A.B., LL.B. Dean of the Law School 
ae lackey Mayo, BS. LL.B., J.S.D.. Dean of the Graduate School of Public Lau 
ick lexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr.. Dean of the School of Engineering 
ee . Vatson Bliven MS.. Se.D., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 
Archibald Mulfo' At» ED. Dean of the School of Beucea 

: tk Mulford Woodruff. Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government, Business, 
Lay national Affairs 
=) e& a | 
clmer eis Fel A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 


yser, Ph.D. LL.D. 
‘est, Ph.D. J 


, Dean o 


‘arren 
REE) Reed W Jean of 


f the Division of University Students 
oS the Division of Special Students 
2 sabbati, 
tT On leave of icave toe: gonsster 1961-62. 
“We. 


nce 196 
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George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 

Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Division of University Student. 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital 

Richard Walton Stephens, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts ¢ 
Sciences 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in Columbian College of Arts and § 
ences 

James Cecil King, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in Columbian College of Arts and Scient 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the Law School 

Edward Andrew Potts, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Dean for Development in the Nation 
Law Center 

Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Assistant Dean in the School of Engineering 

Robert Meyer Leonard, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

Anthony Charles LaBue, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

Lowell Winfield Williams, B.S. in Eng., M.S. in P.A., Assistant Dean of the Schl 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs 

Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Dean of the College of Gené 
Studies 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
1961-62 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Charles William Cole, Chairman 
Carville Dickinson Benson Roy Brandon Easti® 
Paul Calabrisi Morris Solomon Oj® 
Joseph Young Ruth 


CoMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Robert Hamilton Moore, Chairman 
Jackson Reid Hambrick William Allan MacDot 
Chester Elwood Leese John Russell Mason 
Robert Corbin Vincent 


COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 


John Francis Latimer, Chairman 
Roy Brandon Fastin Frederick Russell Hout 
John Collum Einbinder Lubin Poe Leggette 
Angus Maclvor Griffin Leroy Sorenson Mertif 


ees Administrative Committees xiii 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman 


7 
Vood Gray Herman Hedberg Hobbs 
Oe Maclvor Griffin Blake Smith Root 
€'son Thomas Grisamore Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 


‘ COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 
f Donc William Andrew McCauley, Chairman 
ir -arlos Faith Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 
f bi Richard Fox William Lewis Turner 
1am David Johnson Lowell Winfield Williams 
, 
CoMMITTEE ON OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE PoLicy 
An Tamis Wilson Borden, Chairman 
— Maclvor Griffin Victor Frederick Ludewig 
re % illiam Herzog William Parkhurst Smith, Jr. 
Tick Russel] Houser Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 
Y 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
. : fe Sea 
Alfre. wah Theodore Peter Perros, Chairman 
ames prisulio Ralph Dale Kennedy 
arold Coberly Louis Harkey Mayo 
ComMITTEE ON SCHEDULE oF CLASSES 
John W; Frederick Russell Houser, Chairman 
Tra Boe tow Brewer Anthony Charles LaBue 
tS Hansen Arnold Charles Meltzer 
Elizabeth Truman Wright 
COMMITTEES ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 
ComMiTTEE ON Stupent Lire 
on Ca Calvin Weir Pettit, Chairman 
“va lV a Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 
© Johnson Richard Walton Stephens 
Six Stnde ae SAY 
Bertram Jay Baraff Six Student Members 


e Arlene Marian Kevorkian 
Judith Charles Andrew Mays 
Ellen Crumlish Stephen Newman 
CoMMITTEE ON DRAMATICS 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 


Elizabe 
thB 
harles Wi. Donald Chenoweth Kline 
‘am Cole Lubin Poe Leggette 
James Black Five Student Members 
OMmas Quinn Sa William Grier 


Janice Louise Larkins 
Barbara Louise Wohl 


—— 
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CoMMITTEE ON MusicaL ORGANIZATIONS 


John Russell Mason, Chairman 


Robert Howe Harmon 


Donald Chenoweth KI] 


George Steiner 


Six Student Members 


Bertram Jay Baraff 
Judith Ellen Crumlish 
Philip Martin John 


Janice Louise Larkit 
Patrick Harry Mech 
Stuart Philip Ross 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 


Mary Margaret Davis (Alumna) 
William Ellenberger (Alumnus) 


Ross Pelton Schlabach, 
Richard Walton Stephet 


Two Student Members 


Deanne Clemence Siemer 


Thomas Wagt 


ComMirTeE on Reticious Lire 


Joseph Richard Sizoo, Chairman 


Eva Mayne Johnson 
George Martin Koehl 


Clifton Earl Olmsté 
Calvin Weir Pettit 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 
1961-62 


*Grover LaMarr Angel 
*Charles Watson Bliven 
John Withrow Brewer 
Harold Frederick Bright 
Thomas McPherson Brown 
*Arthur Edward Burns 
Robert Dale Campbell 
*Thomas Henry Carroll II (Chairman) 
*Oswald Symister Colclough 
James Forrester Davison 
Roderic Hollett Davison 
James Carlton Dockeray 
*James Harold Fox 
Wood Gray 
Nelson Thomas Grisamore 
Jackson Reid Hambrick 
Ira Bowers Hansen 
Robert Aaron Hechtman 
*Frederick Russell Houser 
John Kaye 


* Ex officio members. 


Donald Chenoweth Kline 

Charles Joseph Kokoski 
*Robert Kramer 

Joseph Henry Krupa 

Helen Bennett Lawrence 

Gust Angelo Ledakis 
*Calvin Darlington Linton 
*Martin Alexander Mason 

William Andrew McCauley 

Charles Rudolph Naeser 
*Charles Bernard Nutting 
*John Parks 

Howard Clemeth Pierpont 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr. 
Carol Ruth St. Cyr 

Carlton Raymond Treadwell 
Fred Salisbury Tupper 
(Chairman of the Executive Commillé 
*Archibald Mulford Woodruff 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
1961-62 


EMERITUS OFFICERS AND FACULTY 


tor Heck Marvin, Ph.D.. LL.D. 


Doctor honoris causa of The George Washington 
Niversity, Pre 


sident Emeritus 


RRETT Cyru. Atsrrrron, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Physiology 


é NT ‘ f Tc ‘ , . ~ . 
atthe ALonso, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
TH Harrier Atwett, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 


\ALPH GrEcory Beacutey, M.D., Dr. P.H., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Health 
Tactice 


R eee ANDREW Brorporn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
ba Wurrney Botwet, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of American Literature 
Trane LeRay Borpen, A.M., M_D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
EN JAMIN Brown, Ph.D.. Professor Emeritus of Physics 
He ee mnIsON Cxorssrr, B.S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
Crimes ‘ OLBY, Ph.D. Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
Ines oa Coturr, A.B. LL.B., S.J.D., Professor Emeritus of Law 
NWELL 


Crorcr B 


Noreis | OWDoIN Craicumy, A.B. LL.B., Professor Emeritus of Law 
EN a NGERSOLL CRANDALL, M.Arch., Professor Emeritus of Art 
ons ys _“ARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS, BS. in M.E., Professor Emeritus of Mechan 
s a Engineerin 
“NRY Ly , if. ’ 
He Song Darner, A.B.. M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 
7yneco ogy d 
ALAN Tuo, 
AUL F 'OMAs Demenrr, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 


Ns, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
» Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Mycology 
Buages TTAN Doyze, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of Romance Lan- 


REDERICK V mia) pay Li 
d ‘CK Morris Feiker, B.S, in E.E., D.Eng., Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
MInistration . : 
BERT Figep 
Crary Es aay Gnices, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Botany 
' VERETy ot Lee HAttey, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Way Calon AM., Professor Emeritus of English Composition 


RANCE NDON JENKINS, M.D., 
Ebwarr IRKPATRICK, A.M., 
> “ Lewis, M._D., Profess 


Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
“PR LEXANDER McLr or Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics =p 
ANTE, Bruce Mo oe : CLENDOoN, BS., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 
AMEs Ouve, . OFFE rT, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
FRep E SURDOCK, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor Emeritus of Law 
Alyn LeRoy : ESSELL, A.B., Registrar Emeritus 
EWMYER, LL.B., Professor Emeritus of Law 
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Winrrep Overnotser, A.B., M.D., Se.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Psf 
chiatry 

Ricuarp Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor Emeritus of Business Adminif 
tration 

LeLanp Wicpur Parr, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Bacteriology 

MERLE Irvinc ProrzMan, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 

Freperick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Urology 

Josep Hyram Ror, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 

GrorcE Byron Rorn, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 

Aurrep FRANcIs WitiAM Scumopt, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Library Science 

Myrna Pauuine Sepewick, A.B., Administrative Secretary Emeritus 

Epwarp Henry Seurt, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of German 

Harotp Grirriru Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions Emeritus 

James Henry Taytor, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

Tuomas CARLTON Tuompson, B.S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 

Jack Epwarp Watters, M.S. in M.E., Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Engineering Ade 
ministration 

Frank Marx Wema, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Statistics 

Warren Reep West, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

CHARLES STANLEY Wurre, M.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Surgery 

Lawson Epwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Botany 

DonnELL Brooks Younc, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


Donna Assy, B.S., /nstructor in Physical Education for Women 

Par Anernetuy, A.B., Lecturer in Physical Education 

TueoporE Jupson ABERNETHY, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Mediciné 

Grorce ABRAHAM, M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Joseru Apranams, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Hersert Apramson, A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

CAROLINE LANDER Apams, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Morpholofh 

Joun Piercu Apams, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 

Epwarp Apetson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Paut Cuarves Apxins, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery 

Marvin Leon ApLAnp, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Sotomon Naputaut Abert, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiol 

SamueL NATHAN ALEXANDER, M.S., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administrati@ 

THEopoRE CRANDALL AtForp, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery 

FRANK Duane ALLAN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy 

Joun Gace ALLEE, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Philology; Associ 
Dean of the Division of University Students ie 

Mexvin Gustavus Avper, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

Louis Karz Atpert, B.S., M.D., Professor of Medicine 

Seymour Apert, A.B., M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 

James Francis AmBury, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


* The University Faculty is composed of the President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the 
Director of Admissions, the Registrar (who shall act as Secretary of the University Faculty), the Lib# 
ian, the Treasurer, the Director of Health Administration, the Administrator of the Hospital, and the 
membership of the several school and college faculties. 
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Staff of Instruction 


‘cal Surgery 
i No logical ourger) 
mae -rofessor of Neuro ae is ering 
{ssistant Clinical Prof we Mechanical Engineering 
Harvey AMMerman, B.S. we “MS in Eng. ne po eS See: 
r . es tit Sgeke ctor in . 4 
DavinDeR KuMAR Ananp, B. A.B., M.D., Clinical ce and Syphilology 
Ly © HERBErr / NDERS, A.b., M. f Dermato ogy md . 
oe “yea A MD: Profeaor of Dern waste Pladieness 
ay ‘ANDERSON, M.D., Vn tn struct f Pediatrics 
ARRY Forp ” iDERSON, M.D.. Clinical Ins Professor of Pediatrics 
Roser HARPER ANpERSO? , . B., M.D., Clinical Profe: 
VILLIAM Staton Anverson, A.B., 


ion; Dean of the College of 
A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education; Dean 
Grover LaMarr Ancex, A.M., Ed.D., Pro; 
General Studies 

“DMUND Minox 
[Rwin ARDAM, 
Gauip MEumet 
Stas Ba 


7 -ainting ) 
ig and Paintin; 
studio Lecturer in Art fntcne ing 
ARCHER, Studio L ale se ‘ 
Art Clinical Instructor in Me Clb Ractadicia 
7 gp Associate Professor of C 
' ARKILIC, Ph.D., As: se ! eae 
ssociate in Medici ea igi 
otoMon Bare “ESM D., Assistant Clinical Prof 
"RANK SoLomon Bacon, B.S.. M_D.. 
Atrrer 


> Barr, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
WILLIAM E 


LDE . ] 
-DRIDGE Bact A { D inica nstructor tn Anesthe S$LOLOE 
Joun I N c li l I 10 y 
IG ANT, M1.U., C 

\ ARTYN Ba 


ILLIAM Oris B 


‘ Education 
. -rofessor of Educ 
in Ed., Ed.D., Assistant hee 
a A.M. in Ed., E ~ *rofessor oj kL : 
DWaRD Baker, A.M.. be LL.M., Assistant Profe fessor of Dermatology 
thay peer Pees, ag LD 4ssistant Clinical Profes: } 
NGER, A.B., | ical Engineering 
; or in Electrical wng 
Syphilolo y , . in EE.. Lecturer in E ( 
sa 8) ‘ ANz, B.E.E.. MS. in E. Sag ME SES 
LLIAM WaLTER ALWANZ, B.E.E., moe, ferecadet an pelts 
SoLomon Ep *M Barr, A.B., M.D., Clinical eesi stetrics and Gynecology 
, omer Henny Bann BS. MD.. eee é hese Antioiny 
Rt I y. “K, D, _ t rofesso 4 : Vv A irae 
{HARLES Barr NE, Ph.D., Assistant ; stor in Mec 
ean Ones BAR ain A.B., M.D., Clinical Soe in Medicine 
Laie a “= BS. M.D., Clinical fresher Radiology : 
‘ALBERT Dien M D. pidibdisece Clinical on a tructor in Medicine 
ae “Ky VLD... SSI yee s xs 
Eon HERBERT Baversretp, A.B., M.D.. on sa lo ry and Anthropology 
SAMUEL Bauny A B.. Assistons Professor of a lish Composition 
JANE ANNETTE Barnean A.B., Instructor in Engli: r in Lau 
coi ANNE E AUMAN, A.B., ‘ site p 
E>warp Agpor Bearp, LL.B. Professorial Lec 


Associate in Medicine 
TRGINIA PATTERSON BEELAr, A.B.. M.D., Associa 
SOSEPH BrINstewn, A.B, M.D. 


MY 3 rofes 7 j odicine 
AN } tant Clinical P, ofesso of Ve C 
R rere : rs Medicine 
Pees a . "LCH °R, BS., M.D., Clinical sate aenien'ss . 
Rog -RT EID BELTon, A.B., M.D., Associate j ] 
UTH Bc 


; le ASStiste rofess ro lici. ec 
. ‘linic fesse Oy: fe 0 

\ i M I Assist ant Clinic al P € 

SC ITZ BeNEpIcT Fa. 3 M.D... . 4 f ] - n 


iate Professor of aie agree ee 
Pts ee — “rege ampere Pscscet ey RAE 
“ARVILLE ICKINSON ENSON, A.B., LL.B., S.] 2 sthesiology 
Manca Stoo M.D., Assistant Clinical Same) os 
nat Bere M. ‘ ead Clinical darren ere 
‘res ERSTROM, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pec 
STANLEy 


rh S eech : : Rat 
7 OUls BeRuinsky, Ph.D., Lecturer Saree Professor of Radiology 
TARRY Lours Re. , BS., M.D., Assistant Cli fesor Rad 
: Soe BS., MD., ‘linical Professor of Psy 
ome Be Associate Clinical Profes: 
SIDNRy BERMan, B.S., M.D.. Associat 
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Cuarves Berns, A.M., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

MarcELLA Bernstein, A.M., Lecturer in Education . 

Sotomon Ropney Bersack, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

CurisTopHER THeEopore Bever, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychial 

Lee SHEwARD Bretsxi, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Rotanp Essic Breren, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

CaTHARINE Bircu, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 

EmitieE ANNABELLE BLAcK, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Brian Braves, A.B., M.D., Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 

*CHARLES Watson Buiven, M.S., Sc.D., Professor of Pharmacy; Dean of the School 
Pharmacy 


Josepx Bum, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
LEsTER SYLVAN BLUMENTHAL, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Medicine 
Rosert JoHN Bonn, A.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 
Tamis Witson Borven, A.B., Administrative Secretary of the University 
LyMAN Dutton Boruwe LL, A.M., /nstructor in Economics 
Joun Henry Bouma, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
MaxweE tu Boverman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Pau WiuiAM Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
Tuomas Braptey, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Epwarp Howarp Braun, A.M., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 
EucEene Braunwatp, A.B., M.D., Lecturer in Physiology 
James THomas Brennan, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
FRANCES EvizABETH BRENNECKE, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surg& 
ALEXANDER Brestow, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 
Joun Wirnrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Lau 
CRENSHAW Douc.as Brices, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Avice BricuaM, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ALBERT SEYMOUR Bricut, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecol 
Haroip FREDERICK Bricut, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
AvrreD Bricuuio, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; Associate Univ 
sity Physician 
Warren Danie. Briwy, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Forest CarLYLE Brimacomse, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
BERNARD Beryt Bropiz, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Brooxs Gipeon Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
CrawrorD Sourawett Brown, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphiloll 
tDavip Sprincer Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration 
Hara Brown, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
KENNETH Brown, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Raymonp NatHan Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
Tuomas Haywarp Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Tuomas McPuerson Brown, A.B., M.D., Eugene Meyer Professor of Medicine 
Grorce Cumminc Bucuanan, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in VUedicine 
Joun Rosert Bucuuerr, MS., Lecturer in Zoology . 
James Leonarp Bucxter, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Dexter Means Butiarp, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


* On leave of absence 1961-62. 
t On leave of absence fall semester 1961-62. 
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Tsaner, Bioce Burcrr, A.B 
*ARTRU RNs, P 
1UR Epwarp Burns, P 
Counci 
JAMEs THEopoR 
EuZapery Bur 


Lecturer in Speech 
h.D., Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate 


E Burns, M.D.. Associate in Medicine 
Sr TNER, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 
STEWART WILLIAM Busu, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 


Cr J wee. 7 
SAR Avcusro CAcEREs, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
AUL CAaLanris, PF 


aR Epmunp 
TARCAREP Euizane 
ALE Corpin Cam 


h.D., Professor of Anatomy 

CaLpwELL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

TH CaLian, A.B., M.D.. Associate University Physician 

OHN Layers 2 ERON, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Jans ve Cameron, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Jean pany Camp, A.M., Associate in Physical Education for Men 
ORERT D TIN CAMPBELL, A.B., Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
SERALD Vin CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Geography j 

Thidheas * CENT CARROLL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geology 

Ta ~ \ARROLL, B.C.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering 
at Carrot, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., LL.D., Professor of Economic Devel- 
Stier a Administration; President of the U niversity 

MLtAn “sad Carrot, Ph.D., Professor of Education 

EORCE wees CARROLL, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Proteins 

LICHARD Ben, ARY, B.S,, LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law cw 
728 onc CASTELL, A.B., MOD., Associate in Medicine; Director of Health 
ENR Mat ation; University Physician 
; XCELLUS CaTuey, Ph.D, 
ology ‘ 

W 


+ LLIAM Paxson CHALFANT, Jr., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
NBAR CHAPMAN, A.B.. M.D., C.M., Associate in Medicine 
— CHApMan, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
CHARLES “oui M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Jorn Berr - sata Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
LLOYD iene” Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
HaRorp W, nn tURCH, D.DS., Ph.D, 
luca ¢ LIAM CLark, Jr., Ph.D.. 
0 AMBEL Clark 


Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Phys- 


Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


Associate in Biochemistry 

» A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

CARL Witty 2 Say Associate Professor of Business Administration x 
JAMES Cypo. “UEWLOw, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


MES Cir oda 3 
JANTEy, R TPORD, MD., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
“” AYMOND CLovu" 


tration TIER, M.P.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Adminis- 


“1 ‘ 
. aRA ° . 
“HARI Es S ‘AHAM C.usp, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 


EYMour C a : 
‘OBERT No MOUR COAKLEY, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 


Es H og Coate, BS., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
~ *FAROL . ; , 
EORCR raat CCOBERLY, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 


Lnugy _ ~~ COHEN, M 


-D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


HELDoN “papa Conen, B.S., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 


“NLEY Couen, A.B., J.D., Lecturer in Law 


2 Sabbas: 
bbatical leave Spring 
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Victor Huco Coun, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
OswaLp Symister Cotctoucn, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Se.D., Professor of Law; Provtl 
and Dean of Faculties 
CuarLes Wituiam Coxe, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature; Dean of the Sus 
mer Sessions 
ALLAN Bertram Coteman, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Mary Eten Coteman, A.M., Associate Professor of Education; Director of the Ret 
ing Clinic 
LeonarpD Cornetius Coxuins, A.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admit 
istration 
GERHARD Cou, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
JosepH Grorrrey Coimen, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
KENNETH Seymour CotMeEn, B.A.E., Ph.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering At 
ministration 
WituiaM Joun Conve tt, Jr., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics 
JosepH Francis Conton, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 
Auprey Connor, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
CuartEs Barrie Coox, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pathology 
Cuares Davip Cooper, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
FRANKLIN Dero Cooper, M.S., Associate Professor of Hospital Pharmacy 
Rosert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Professor of Law 
Wiuiam Hurvsurt Cooper, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gye 
cology 
BERNARD Ropert Cooperman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Ernest Cotiove, B.S. M.D., Associate in Medicine : 
Ronatp Armore Cox, A.B., M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology; Associate Universt 
Physician 
Paut Artuur Crarron, B.M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Louis ALecK Craic, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
EvizabeTH AMANDA Crisp, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy* 
cology 
Jeremian Kerru Cromer, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
cology 
Rosert Emmet Cronin, M.S., Assistant Professor of Engineering Administration 
Cuartes Rosert Crowe, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science 
Jack Crowe t, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine : 
Beverty AnpERsoN Crump, B.S., Ed.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educall® 
Joun Cutperson, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 
Leon Ricuarp Curpertson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
James ALBert CunnincHAM, B.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Harrison Everetr Curtis, B.S., M.D.. Instructor in Anesthesiology 
Witt1am Joun Cusuine, B.S., M.D., Instructor in Surgery 
Harotp Cusuman, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Gorpon WaALForp Daistey, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
ABRAHAM WoLrre Danisu, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Dwicut Davi Dartanp, A.M., Ed.D. Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Daviv Stantey Davis, A.B.. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Joun Tarr Davis, Ph.D., Assistant Pro 


fessor of Geography 
Lee WasuincTon Davis, A.B., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecol0f 


Staff of Instruction 


Wittrany Cotumpus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin American History 
LIAM Josepy GrauaM Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
CLARKE Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
AMEs ORRESTER Davison, A.B. LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
OvEnIc Honuerr Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
tiiae Day, AB, M.D.. Associate in Ophthalmology : 
ENJAMIN FRANKLIN Dean, Jr., M.D., M.S., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; 
; /niversity Surgeon | i 
INCENT James DeAnceuss, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men 
-YLE Conway Dre 
OBERT Lyte Dr 
STEPHEN Wi 
NATOLE Srp 


ARDEN, Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
DRICK, M.S.E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
LIAM Deyrer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
PHEN Dexasan, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
"ERNAND ViNcENT Demarert, M.S., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

nANK Lanpr Dennis, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Journalism 

Hye done Ph.D., Professor of Electrical Engineering 
Han AROLD Desmonp, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 

RY G 


coy hose Detwiter, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
— DEYKIN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine nya 
RED, AROLD Diamonp, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics pies a2 
SCAR Ce Paut Jutws Diecke, Dr. rer. nat., Associate Professor of Physiology 


OB HARLES DistEr, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
E 
Viens; ALLOWAY Dixon, Jr., Ph.D., LL.B., Professor of Law 
vt Carton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance 
Samuey, 


Mayer Dovex, A.M., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Cynecolo 
Cums Patricia Dontan, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
Tann me WRIGHT DonneLty, MS., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ESSE Fre EACOCK Dorman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in l rology 
OBERT = OUBLEDay, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 
STEPHEN : Ror Dow, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
*) ftrcare Ww = Downinc, 
Atte; sok Dreese, Ph.D. 
ALAN Mea ccABAEUS Drisin, Ph, 


A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
ILLIAM DuCuez, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
UcciNns, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

Dun, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
Epwarp DuUPRey, B.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

ANKIN Duryee, Ph.D., Research Professor of Experimental Pathology 
ERT Duspasex, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Ronerr Francis Dyer AR 

ork Physician =e al 
Taues Qne® Easrwn, Ph.D., Professor of Business Administration 
n eATON, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 


Tenry Dy 
ae Ntop Ecker, BS., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


» M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine; Associate Univer- 
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GrorcE THEMISTOCLES Economos, B.S., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Davip Epen, A.B., M.D., Assistant C linical Professor of Psychiatry 

Justin LIncoLNn : DGERTON, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Joun Ertis, B.C.E., M.S. in C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
Witrrep Russeii x HRMANTRAUT, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
CHURCHILL Ersennart, Ph.D.. Adiunes Professor of Engineering 

Howarp Eisner, B.E.E., M.S., Lecturer in Electric al Engineering 

Jorn Exxes, M.B., Ch. B.. M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Rosert Warrrincron Exter, B.S.. A.M. Ed., Assistant Professor of Educatith 
Assistant Dean of the College of Gene ate Studie $ 

Grorta Donna Enc. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

WiLuiaM FRAncis Enos, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of P. athology 

Jerome Harotp Epsrem, A.M.. M. D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Junius Roserr Epsrem, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

RicHARD FERDINAND Ericson. M.B. A., Ph.D., Professor of Business Administration 

Zex1 Erm, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

Marcaret Ciara Erner, M.S. , Assistant Professor of Che »mistry 

CLAYTON BERNARD Eruripct :, M.D.., Professor of Medicine; Director of Postgraduat 
Medical Education 

GRACE Euizaseru Orvis Ev ANS, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 

Howarp Tasker Evans. Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

Joun McCatitum E vans, A.B., M.D., Professor of Medicine 

WILLIAM BENJAMIN Ey ANS, Jr., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 


Don Cantos Farrn, Ph.D.. Professor of Educational P sychology; Director of Ac tive 


ties for Men: Director of Veterans Education 
Turopore Myxes Farper, Ph. D.., Assistant Professor of Pharmacol, ogy 
Roserrt Faris, B.S.. Director of Men’s Athletics 
Otis Ruanor F ARLEY, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Joun Antuony Farrett, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
CLaup Max Farrincron. A.M., Assistant to the President 
JosePH FRANcis Fazex as, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Ne urology 
Henry Leon Ferrer, A.B.. M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surg@ 
James Josepn FErr1 R, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Ronan Ferr, B.S. in M.E., arene in Electrical Engines ring 
WituaM Roserr FEtts, JR., , M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
LEon F RBER, A.B., M.D.. shettie Clinical Professor of P sychiatry 
Epwarp Ecner Ferct son, M.D.. ee al Professor of Urology 


Cuirrorp Duras Ft Rris, M.S. in E.E., D.Sc., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engt¥ 
neering 


GEorGE Fiata, M.D.. Assistant Research Professor of P harm: acology 


ZELDA FICHANDLER, Profe »ssorial Lecturer in Dramatic Art 
MiLenxo Fiurrovirc H, M.S., Lecturer in Russian 

DeWrrt Fisuer, M.E., A.M.. Lecturer in Physics 

GeraALp Joun Fisner, A.B., M.D., 
LEsTER WALTER Fix, M. D., Associate in Pathology 

MICHAEL FLEISCHE R, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

Marvin Peace Foorer, A. B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
CHarLEs Evcene Forsy THE, M.F, A. Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
CHartes Wiuiam Four KE, A.B., M.D., Clinical In 


Associate in Medicine 


structor in Medicine 


Staff of Instruction 


Ricy 


J 


ARD CrosMAN Fow er, B.S., M.D., 


AMES Harotp Fox, A.M., Ed.D.. Professor of Education; Dean of the School of Edu- 
Cation 


Mary ALIcr V 
tAYMonD Ric 
Ra 


Assistant Professor of Medicine 


ANN Fox, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

HARD Fox, M.S. in C.E., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 

C NDOLPH Apams F; RANK, A.B., M.D., A 

“LARENCE Kr NDALL 
and Gynec ology 


M 

ONROE Henry FREEDMAN, A.B.. LL eG Oe M.. Associate Professor of Lau 
OHN ANDREW Frey, Ph.D. 
“Rrrz Avotpy PREvitan » M.D., 


ADoLpy Fre -DMAN, A.B., M.D.. 
Irving FRepM 
Josepy Marsy 
_ Cology 


W 
Ma Tuomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B. . J.D., Professor of Lau 
Reba Fucus, B.S., M.D., Resid iate in Medicine 


{ssociate in Psychiatry 


Fraser, Ph.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 


{ssistar nt Profe ssor oO] Romance Langit uages 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatr: 

Associate in Medicine 
AN, Ph. D. yf Pre in Geology 


ALL FRiepMan, A.B., M.D. , Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


AME: ie: ; P 
S Leo Cacnter,, A.B. LLM. Major, United States Air Force, Assistant Professor 
Of Air Sei lence 
Loge 
RT ELE MER Gagpusex, A. M., Assistant Professor of English 


CHARLES Epwarp ( vALBREATH, Ph.D., Professor of International . Affairs; Director, Off- 
Micuatn ( Center, Army War College, Carlisle, Pe nnsylvania 

7RAHAM GALLACHE R, A.B., 
°ATRICK FRANCIS GALLAGHE R, A.B., 


AMEs Quincy Gant, Jr., 


Instr uctor in Ac c ounting 


Assistant Professor of Sociology and - Anthropology 


MS., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profe ssor of Dermatology and 

tL Syphilolo 

“EROY )\ ‘ : F , ie ‘ : 

of MAXWELL G “ARRELL, B.S., Captain, United States Air Force, Assistant Professor 
H ir Science 

ARRY r . 

Irving Gare. S, M. F. A., Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
HARLEs Epw AY 


RD Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 


sEEVER, M.D., Ph.D., 
AN Tone I 


7EISSER, Ph.D., 
“YNDALE Harpster 


Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
°-h.D. » Profe ssor of Sociology and . Anthropology 


SEYM 
10UR 
G Associ ate Professoric al Lecturer in Statistics 


Physical Educ. FORGE, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., A.P.C., Assistant Professor of 
Leroy GrRpeEy ‘itp for Women 

LA Cig NT, > Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

OHN Gr se s Assistan t Research Professor of P. Sy holog 4) 


ANCASPRO, A. M. in E d., 
REDERIC K Harrev. 


nator of the 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educ ation 


Grsps, MH. A., Professor of Hospital Administration; Coordi- 


3AM THompso feasante Prog yram in Hospital . Administration 
Leon Ginrz; "PhD BS., M.D., Associate in Medicine = 
Evcenp tim, ~ {ssociate Profe ssor of Hospital . Administration fa ' 
Ez, Clase ION GLapspen, B.S. M. D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
W, TAM B A.M. » Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Admin uistration , 
! lorro) es * Gtew, M.D., M.S., Clinical Instruc tor in Ophthalmology 
RA Davy hae A.B., M.D. , Clinical Inst ructor in Medicine 
VIN, BS., M. D. 


» Clinical Instructor in Patholo gy 


ee 


— 


Jerome Brame Harrect, M.D.. 
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HERBERT ABRAHAM Gotpberc, M.B., Ch.B., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
SEYMouR ZoNnALD GoLpBLatt, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
GeorcE JosepH GotpsBoroucn, B.S., J.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Epwarp Goxpstein, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Tuomas ALPHONSE GonpeRr, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
REUBEN GoopMan, M.D., Associate in De rmatology and Syphilology 
JACQUELINE Jarrett Goopnow, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 
WiuiAm Wootcorr Goopricu, LL.B., Lecturer in Lau 
Rosert Sirkosky Gorpon, Jr., A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
SAMUEL CHRABOLOWsKI Gorpon, M.D., Associate in Psyc hiatry 
ConraD GossEts, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Raymonp Georces Gorrscuax. B.S.. M. D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pathologl 
Ernest Atva Goutp, B.S.. M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Murray Grant, M.D., D.P.H., Clinical Professor of Community Health 
Invinc Gray, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Isotopes 
Pau Hottey Gray, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Woop Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Davin Crirrenpon Green, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Harotp Pau Green, A.B., J.D., Lecturer in Law 
Rosert Mitton Greenserc, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
SAMUEL GREENHOUSE, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


Ancus Maclvor GrirFin, Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology; : Associate Dean of the 
School of Medicine 


Rosert Epmunp Grirrrrus, A.B., M.H.A., Assistant Professor of Hospital Admift 
istration 

NELSON Tuomas Grisamore, Ph.D., Professor of Electrical Engineering 

Rosert Henry Gron, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 

FREDERICK Mouton Gross, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Maset HaRLAKENDEN Grosvenor, M.D., Assistant Clinic al Professor of Pediatrics 

CHARLES GRUENWALD, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 

Leste ArNotp Guitpner, Ph.D.. Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

Mitton Gusack, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Mitton Gussow, B.S. in E.E., M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Marcaret Frances Gurewus, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrie 

Epwarp Hacskayto, Ph.D.. Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Physiology 

Joun THomas Hacensucuer, B.S., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

FRANKLIN Porter Hatt, Ph.D.. Profe sssorial Lecturer in Engineering Administration 


Jackson Rem Hamprick, A.B., LL.B.. Associate Professor of Lau 
Liroyp Wituiam Hamuton, A.B.. LL. B., 


Professorial Lecturer in Acc ounting 


Raymond Georce Hanxen, BS. in P.E., A.M. in Ed. Professor of Physical Educ# 
tion for Men 


Wituiam Donatp Hann, MS.. Associate in Microbiology 
IRA Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Profe ssor of Zoology 

Earu Harsert, A.M., Instructor in English 

James Wittarp Harkness, B.S. , Ed.M., 
Rosert Howe Harmon, A.B.. M. D.. 
Henry Harrer, M.D.. 


Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Associate University Physician 
Assistant Clinical P rofessor of Radiology 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; Associate 
University Surgeon 


Staff of Instruction 


Davin Warner Harris, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
“OREST Kiam Harris, Ph.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
OREST Kiatre Harris II, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
AUIS JAMEs Harris, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
SABELLA Harrison, \.B., M.D., . 
}OHN May Harrison, M.S., Lecturer in Physics 
7EORGE LUZERNE Harr, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Lau é 
CLARENCE Ricnarp Hartman, A.B.. M.D.. Associate Professor of Medicine 
THomAs Lees Hartman A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ICHARD CATLIN Hasketr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History 
GrorcE Josepy Hayes, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Sur- 
gery 
Murpock Heap, M.D., D.D.S.. LL.B.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; Profes- 
eae “tamed in Forensic Medicine : : i aes Lelia 
“~. “\ARON HeEcurman, M.S. in C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Eng eoecea: 
LAURENCE Heiprin, Ph.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Administration 
OSEPH FRANKLIN HEnperson, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
Rurn McCunrocx Henperson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology 
7EORGE FRANCIs HENIcAN, Jr., Ph.M., Professor of Speech 
CHaRLEs HErser, A.M., Assistant Professor of European History 


Pump FIL Herrick, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
HENRy Wituum HeErzo¢ 


sociate in Surgery 


TANS Hey >, B.S., Treasurer of the University x: 

+ LEYMANN, Jr., M.I.A... Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

PRANK Hiccinsornam, M.S., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
SEORGE ALFRED Hiceins, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 


> 
Putt Henry Hicuri, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
SHARES Wapsworti Hitt. Ph.D., 


: Associate Professor of Psychology 
“LIZABETH HARMAN Hitt, M.D., 


onic Bo Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
cone ae Hi, A.M., Instructor in History 
Joux iecchea ee Lecturer in Art (Commercial Art) 
Heewan Hine Linke, M.S., Lecturer in Journalism yet 
aie mee Hosss, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 7 
Leroy Ep *0cu-Licent, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
OSEPR “eased Hock, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Joun Hor coon HorrMan, Ph.D., Lecturer i Physiology 
Tuomas W EN, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Jalon Pip LARD Ho.ianp, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Labor Economics 

‘ PERT HOLLINGER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics 


Arten C ; , - 
EL Canin Houuinsneap, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Medicine (Phar- 
macology) 


Me 
‘ARL Hoty, M.S., M.D.. 


Py Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
“LEC Horwrrz, M.S., M.D., 


yea a , Clinical Professor of Surgery ed 
Nea - itz, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine ; 
Smeal Lanoup Honwrrz, AB.. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
vem ved OTTON, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
+” ~SG0oD Housg, A.B.. M.D., 
FREDERK K Russeuy Houser, A.M. 
‘HARLES Epwin Houston, Ph 
Rozerr Lynwoop How ARD, 


Associate University Physician 

in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
-D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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WittiAM ALLEN Howarp, A.B. M.D. Clini al Professor of Pediatrics 

Joun Stewart Howe, A.B.. M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Joun Decator Hoyt E, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Cuinc-Yao Hsten, A.M., Instructor in Economics 

Henry Furness Ht BBARD, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
KENNETH ANDREW Hvpr Lt, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physiolooy 
Rupotpx Hucn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Microbiology 
THetma Hunt, Ph.D. M.D., Professor of Psychology 

ARTHUR Proctor Ht STEAD, B.S... 
Cayton Hutcuins. Ph.D. 
Gérarp Paut Huvé. Instructor in French 
GrorcE IpELson, B.S, 


S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
» Professor tal Lecturer in Education 

» Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ANNE GAYLE Incram, A.M., Ed.D.. Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 

Women 

VincENT MICHAEL loving, B.S 
Norman Harry Isaac son, A.B 
Marcaret Ives, Ph.D.. 


» M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
+» M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Professorial Lecture rin Psychology 

CAROLINE Jackson, A.M., M_D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gytt 

cology 

Joun Wincrretp Jackson, B.S., LL.B.. 
MarsHaty Hannis Jaconson, A.B., M.D 
¢ 


Adjunct Professor of Law 
., Assistant Professor of Medicine 


SILBERT CHESTER Jacosus, B.S. in C.E., M.B.A.. LL.B., Professor of Public Admi# 
tration 


Rurs Euzaneru Kerr Jaxosy, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surf 
*Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D.. Litt.D.. Professor of Education 


Wruiam Dasney Jar AN, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 


Herbert Jext E, Dr.Ing., Professor of Physics 


Jor Lee Jessup, MR. A., Professor of Business Administration 
Arun Rex J 


JOHNSON, Ph.D., Professor of Business Administration 
Eva Mayne Jounson. Ph.D., 


{ssociate Professor of Psycholo ry 
Everett Herscuer, Jounson, | 


*h.D., Professor of Statistics 
Howarp Opin Jounson, A.M.. Ed.D.. Profess: 


T'nomas Nicx Jounson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Warren CHartes Jounson, B.S., M.D.. Associate in Psychiatry 


WV ILLIAM Dayvip JOHNSON. B.S. in B.A.. Comptroller of the University 


rial Lecturer in Education 


FRANcis Epcar JOHNSTON, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 


Ben Catroway Jones. Jr., B.S., M.D., Assistant Cl 


Cartes Witson Jon: s, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
) 


Rosert GEAn Jones. B.D., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion ; 
Rosert Smiru Jorpan, Ph.D., D.Phil., Associate Professor of International Afjaw 
BarNarD DeJEAn Joy. A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Pauta Remes Kaiser. M.B., Ch.I 


inical Professor of Medicine 


3, M.D., Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
Jacosus Martinus Kaper, Ph.D.. 


KENNETH CASPER Kates, Ph.D., P 
Morton Setwyn Kat FMAN, A.B., 
SAMUEL Kayrucx. M.S., A.M. 


I duc ation 


{ssociate Research Professor of Botany 
rofessorial Lecturer in Zoology 

M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynec ology 
in Govt., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer 4 
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Jou Kaye, M.S, in M.E., Associate Professor of Engineering Administration 
Roneer Kaye, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ELMER Louis KAysEr, Ph.D., LL.D.., Professor of European History; Dean of the Di- 
Oumar of University Students 
~~ S DUELL KEAN, A.B., S.T.B., D.D.. 


C - Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
Wnts Keck, A.B. M.LD., 
I 


LMER Deaver K Associate in Orthopedic Surgery 
dee “AVER KEHNE, A.B., M_D., Associate in Psychiatry - 
Gane —— Kenor, B.S., M.D., Assistant ( linical Professor of Medicine 
len r 'RCHIBALD KELser, Jr., B.S., M.D.. Assistant Professor of Medicine 
a Wate KENprick, A.B., LL.B., Clerk of the Tr ial Practice Court 
Marvin cin KEnpricx, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
AYNE KENnprickx, A.B., M.D 
OHN Kenraty, A.B., M.D. 
Ratu Dare Kennepy, Ph, 
HOMAS James KENNEDy 
LEWirr Kenyon, Ph.D... 
RVIN KERLan, B.S., M.D 


7 
f 
7 
; 


-» Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Clinical Instructor in 1 rology 

*h.D., Professor of Accounting 

> Jn. B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

OWN Marx Ke + C.P.H., Associate in Medicine 


SRAEL Kp SHISHIAN, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ay TL ee MS., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


Harr 
Y CICH ERE : Rae . . 
7 - Kicherer, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
A ICHARD Kino, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


JAMEs " , 
: Cecn, Kine, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German; Assistant Dean in Colum- 
tan College of 


g Arts and Sciences 
ARTHY , ; es ; 
Hay * Hiane Kiracore, Jr., A.M., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
DED ae rc . 0 rT 
% N Kirsy.Suirrn, B.S., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and 
V YPhilology 
ir 


cholog RANDOLPH KinkBRwve, A.M., Ed.D.. 
Via Wa of Activities for Women 
STANLEY Wn Leg Kirkpatrick, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Lau 
JACK 4AM Kirstein, \.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


2, DB dsiion Clinical Professor of Medicine 
LEINERMAN, B.S., M.D.. 


Associate Professor of Educational Psy- 


Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical Medicine and 


’ “NOWETH Kune, B. Arch., M.F.A.. Professor of Art 
iy Kopp, A.B.. M.D., Warwick Professor of Surgery (Cancer) 
RINT C ons 


-LIFFORD Knupson, B.S., M.D.. Associate in Physic al Medicine and Re- 


“ALVIN T 
ALyny Br 
‘ *abilitation 
Po Marrin Korut, A.M. 

8€ of Arts and Se 


“HART Es J 

ae { . P 

Marvin "eel Associate Professor of Pharmacy 
UST Grn nts Korencoup, D.D.S., BS. MD. Cl 


UST Cr a 
st Crorcr Koustenis, BS 
N Ministration - 
‘NORMAN Cy 


OBER? 4FFORD KRAMER, M.S., M.D.. Instructor in Medicine 
RAMER, A.B., LLB. 


LFGANG Hr Professor of Law; Dean of the Law Schoo! 
~” “ERBERT Kraus, Dr. Jur., S.J.D. 


Josep 7 ARLES Kens, A.B. 
EPH Lro Kriecer, Ph.D... 


» Professor of Physics; Associate Dean of Columbian 
iences 
ISEPH Kokosxt, Ph.D.. 


inical Instructor in Neurology 
in Phar., M.B. A., Assistant Professor of Pharmacy Ad- 


» Professor of Political Sci 
, Lecturer in Speech 


nce 


TT ; ; ; ; ; 
Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
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Morris Epwarp Krucorr, B.S.. M. D., Associate in Otolaryngology 

JosepH Henry Krupa, M. 3 Ed. D., Professor of f Physical Education for Men 

Gerson Ku xin, B.S. in C.E.: MSS. in C.E., Se.D., Lecturer in Civil E ngineering 

SoLomon Kutxpack, Ph. _ Professorial pons *r in Statistics 

Morton Kupperman, Ph. D.. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

*Watter Kurvanp, B.S. M.D. ray: tal Instructor in Medicine 

FREDERICK CHares Kt cy fe B. A., C.P.A., 

AnTtHoNY CHARLES LABur, S., Ed.D., 
School of Education 

WituiaM Tuurston Lapy, M. D., 

Ricuarp LaHey. 


Associate Professor of Acc ounting F 
Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of | 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne cology 


Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing and Painting) 
GeraLp Saut Lanpav, B. S., Associate 


in Chemistry 
MaNueL Lanpan, B.S.. M. D.. 


Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Syphilology 

Harry Hitt Lanpon, Jr.. Ph. D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 

Joun Cart Lane. A.M., Ed.D.. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
ARTHUR Davin Larson, A. M., Assistant Professor of Public Administration 

Joun Francis Latimer, Ph. D., Professor of Classical Languages and Literatures: & 
sociate Dean of Faculties: U niversity Marshal 

Joun Witmer Latimer, Jr., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Henry Pratuer Lavcuuin, B.S., M. D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

CHARLES Epwarp L aw, M.D.., eeielone in Medicine 

HELEN Bennett LAw RENCE, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 

Estuer Lawton, A.M., Lecturer in French 

ALBERT Lazure. A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

ARNOLD ALBERT LEAR, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Hucu Linus LeBr ANC, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science 

Gust ANGELO LEDAKIS, B.B.A., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor of Lau 

CHESTER ELwoop LEr SE, Ph.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 

LuBIN Por Leccer re, A. M., Ed. 72 Depe w Professor of Spe ech 

WoLrraM Kart Lecner. P h.D., Professor of German 

Harotp Bernarp LE HRMAN, A.B., M.D., 

SANFORD Leon L EIKIN, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

LAURENCE Pereira L, EITE, A.M., Associate Professor of Art 

Epwarp Josepn | FONARD, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Rosert Meyer Leonarp. Ph, D., 
sistant Dean of the School 


Associate in P sychiatry 


1 


Professor of Pharmacology and Pharmacognosy?! 

of Pharmacy 

THoMas Mires Leon ARD, Ph.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics & 
Gynecology 

ORDON SPARKS LETTERMAN, B.S., M.D.. 

ARTHUR JeromeE Levens. B. S- M. D., 

SIDNEY Levin, M. S., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Jack Louis Levine, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 

EpWIN Lewis, M. B. A., Profe ssor of Accounting 

WituiaM Lewss, M.D. , Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Hersert Josepn Lit BESNY, J.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


Ben Axset Linpperc. B.M.E., M.E.. 


CiypE Joe Linpiey, A.M.. 
{ 


G Clinical Professor of Surgery 


Assoc 1ate in Neurology 


Professor of Engineering Administration 
Lecturer in Psychology 

ALVIN DARLINGTON | INTON, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature: Dean of Coll 
bian College of Arts and Sei lences 


* On military leave 1961-62 
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| Gorpon Lesue Ly 
LEon McNertry 

cology 


PITT, B.D., Ph.D., Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
Liveretr, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


Tuomas P 


: HILLIP GEORGE 
Grorc 


Liverman, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
E ADELBERT Livinc 


Ey ston, Ph.D., Lecturer in Botany 
“ULOGIA LLANsA, Lic. en Der. Dipl., LL.D., Ph.D., Jnstructor in Spanish 


EAN Doucras Locknart, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Joun Hayes Loner, A.B., M_D.. 


Epwin Marion Locan, A.M.., 
JAMEs WALuinc Lone, M.D.. 
Joun Tuomas Ix 


SAMUEL Dennis 


Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Associate in Medicine 

RD, A.B, M.D., C.M., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
Louse, A.B. M.D., Associate in Medicine 


Recinatp SPENCER Lourr, B.S., M.D., Med. Sc.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Pediatric Psychiatry 


‘ARLOS Lozano, A.B., , 
1OWARD Row.anp Lur 


ICTOR FREDERICK Lut 
LORENCE 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
DEN, A.M., Associate Professor of Political Science 
EWIC, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital 
Mary LUMSDEN, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
( TeLvin Ernesr Lyon, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Americ an Literature 

UNNINGHAM Ramsey Mact lorvy, M.D., Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
“eis Ruoves MacDonatp, B.S, M.D., Associate in Urology 

TAM ALLAN MacDonatp, Ph.D., Professor of Art and Archaeology 


Traye ; : 
YER Muis Mackenzie, B.S., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
ARCHIBALD Rick MacP 


“LEANOR Lewre \ HERSON, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
ona ~sany Make, BS., M.D., Associate in Medicine ae 
Vittiay — M.D., M.S. in Ped., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
ENJAMIN Mae MALLison, Jr., A.B.. LL.B.. Professor of Law 
AROL > C : ANCHESTER, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
 VEORGCE MANpEL, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
James Cuaries Manors, A.B... M.D... + 
K MAnEcoxp, M.D.., 


RicuARD Phin Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
RD MANN, M.D., 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Associate in Medicine 

Associate in Medicine 

Professorial Lecturer in Education 

ty Martow, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


NE Marsan, M.D., Associate in Neurology 
ERNE Marsu. B.S., M.D.. 


‘DWARD Martin, M.D., 


AMES Pacx AI 
OnN PR... 

0 Bayne Marsury, M.D., 
‘ANTHONY Marinaccio, Ph.D., 
ILLIAM Henry 


“SIMO Ay MO. 


Associate Professor of Pathology 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
+» Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Lar Q + M.S. in LS... Librarian; Curator of Art 
- TIN Ar ry —_ . ee “Ser 
a LEXANDER Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Professor of Civil Engineering: 
re ” of the School of Engineering 
“HD Massumi, M.D , 


LOUIS Harxry is Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
. ~~ MAYO, B.S., LL.B. 

au Mase ie Law 

Cumo Erron, my us Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 

Jouy 7 AZZEO, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


SPH McAvoy, A.B., LL.B.. LL.M., Assistant Professor of Lau 


J.S.D., Professor of Law; Dean of the Graduate 
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Marcret Katuertna McCase, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
DENNIS PARFREMENT McCarty, M.I )., Clinical Inst 
Wim Anprew McCautey, Ph.D.. 
Muriet Hope McCiananan, Ph.D., 


ructor in Surgery 

Associate Professor of Education 

Associate Professor of English Composition 

KENNETH FREDERICK McCu1 RE, M.S.. LL.B. 
Law 


Epwarp McCrensky, Ed.M.. Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
WituraMm Srantey McCr NE, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of ourgery 

Cart Oscar McDanrts, 4.B., Ed.M. 
Maser Viertinc McEwan, A.B., A 


, Professorial Lecturer on Commercial 


, Lecturer in Education 
ssociate in Physical Education for Women 


James JERRY McFrtanp, Jr., B.S.. M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Otolath 
eae 
gology 


LAWRENCE CHESTER Mc Henry, Jr., A.B. 
Joun ALBerr Me IntmRE, A.B., LL.B 


Witutam Prentiss Mc Kertway, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
-» LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


CLARENCE ARTHUR McLat GHLIN, B.S., LL.B., | 
Ancus Winston McLat RIN, Ph.D., M.D., Clini 
Rosert Epwin McNair y, S.J., Ph.D., 
ALvin GREENE Mx Nisu, M.S., 
Marcarer Winx ox McPuerson, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemi™ 
GrorcE ELBERT McSpappen, Ph.D. 
Joun Wittiam McTict E, A.B., M.I 
FLoyp Kenpret McTyter, M.CS.. 
ministration 


LAUDE YVEs Mr ADE, Ph.D.. Associate Profes sor of Romance Lan yuages 
I 


( 

FLORENCE Marie Mears. Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Vapmm Mepisu, A.M., Lecturer in Russian 

Wn LIAM CAREY MeEtoy, M.D., M.S. in Med., Assoc iate in Surgery 
ARNOLD CHARLES MF] rZER, B.S.E., M.S. in Eng., Instructor in I 
Rosert ALLEN MEnp) LSOHN, M.D., Clinic 


JEAN Huct ES MENETREz, A B.. M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry ] 
Maurice Mensu. M.D., Ass 


istant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Leroy Sorenson Merririecp, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A.. S.J.D.. Professor of Lau ] 
Howarp M AXWELL Merriman. Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic History J 


Georce Witcox Metcar F, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Josepx Louis Metivn R, JR., 


*rofessorial Lecturer in Accounting 
cal Instructor in Medicine 
Professorial Lecturer in Religion 

Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


, Professor of Romance Languages 
)., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology r 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Hospital 


ectrical Engineet™ 
al Instructor in Neurological Surgery 


— 


\.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
HERMAN ARNoLD Mey; RsBuRG, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
Hitary Erver Ciara Minvar, L.R.C.P., S.E., M.P.H.. Clinical Instructor in Pedi 
Psychiatry 
ARTHUR SELWwyn Miu k, A.B., LL.B., J.S.D., Professor of Lau 
FRANK Nr LSON Mn LER, Jr., B.S., M.I ).. Associate Professor of Pathology 


Ravpu Bretney My ER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Jere Hottoway Mrrcnt LL, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
Recinatp Henry Mrrv HELL, M.D.. ¢ a. 
Ar BERT J AY Mopuin, M.S.. M.D.. Clinical In tructor in Pediatrics 

7EORGE Epwarp Monk, A.B.. I L.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
Marcarer Wueers R Monrzxa, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physics 


OBERT Hamiuron Moore, Ph.D., 


linical Instructor in Pediatrics 


( 


CD PID Be tS Bo fe Se ee me 


Professor of English Composition 


Staff of Instruction 


, 
Roperr Mnton 


; Moore, B.S.F. 
Priyp 


, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 
SIDNEY Morean, J 


R., B.S., M.S. in M.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
ABEL Euzanery Morris, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Witt Ross Morris, M.D. Associate in Surgery 

Vitam Frrzceray D Morrissey, A.B. M.D., Instructor in Medicine 


Joun ANTHoNy Morrow, AM. Associate Professorial Lec turer in Business Adminis- 
tration 


Eprry ELIZABETH Mortensen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
James Norman Mosé1, A.M. Associate Professor of Psychology 
HERBERT ALAN Moskovrrz, BS., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Towarp Ons Morr. A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
TEPHEN Movrar. AB. MD., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
iam Hamiton Mowpray. Ph.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
€ CLARK Munson, Ph.D.. Professor of Biology 
STIAN Murpaucu, BS., M.S. in Met.E., 
ical ngineering 
ERNARD Wittum Murpuy, M.B.. Ch.B. 
ORNELIUS FRANcis Murpny, B.S., M.D. 


AMES Prrep Murpny, BS., M.D. 
gery 


{ssociate Professor of Mechan- 


, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
, Instructor in Radiology 


; eh 5 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Sur- 
LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 


BS., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS., Assistant Research Professor of Physics 


Professor of Physical Education for Men 
ANTHOPOULOs, Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
XALP ‘PH Nakser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

“PH CLARKE Nasu, Jr, A.B. LD., 


‘0 Associate Professor of Law; Director of the 
vernment Contracts Programs 
as Nasou, A.B. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
4NASSNER 


-R, Technical Sergeant, United States Air Force, Instructor in Air 


> A.B. MD. 


. Rais qs Associate in Medicine 
>» AVID NELson, Ph.D, 


HILLIp G , » Professor of Mathematics 
ULIUs S TLLARD NEtson, M.D., Ph.D.. Associate in Physiology 
gery ALEM NEviser, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Sur- 


Vinx ; 
“LIAN EW ; . 

Ose ner MAN, A.B., M.D... Associate Professor of P 
LIZAR 2 BS., M.D., Assistant Clinical P. 
ao SUTHERLAND NEYMan, A.M., 

7ARET » Ni 2 i 
NDREw 4 /A8Y Nictorson, A.B., M_D.. 


athology 
rofessor of Medicine 
Instructor in Spanish 

Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
A.B., LL.B.. Lecturer in Speech 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

D., Assistant Clinical P. 


rofessor of Pediatric S 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 

INGER, A.B.. M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
-»» Associate Professorial Lecturer in Edi 

UTTING, A.B,. J.D., LL.M., S.J.D., LL.D.. 

aw; 2) 


> Vean of the National Law Center 


ucation 


I itt.D., I -H.D.. Profes 
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Kart Ferpinanp OERLEIN. Ph.D. 


Monte ERNEst Ocpon, Ph.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Morris Sotomon OJA1 vo, M.M.E., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineerith 
Wituiam Davin O1 DHAM, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructo in Urology 
GEORGE ANDREW Or KHOvsky, A.M.. 
Cuirton Eart Otmsti AD, A.B., Th.D., Professor of Religion 
BENNETT OLsHaker, A.B.. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
Ray AnpREw O1 sson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Joun Danret O’NEALE, B.M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 
Jack OrRLOorFF, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Harotp HEeacock Orvis, B.S., M.D.. 
Heinz Dieter OSTERLE, Studienreferendar, {ssistant Professor of German 
Mary Oster RNDORF, \.S.. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Home Economics 
Bernarp Howarp Ostrow, A.B., M.D.. Assoc iate in Medicine 

GILBERT OTTENBERG, A.M., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
Harry Roperr Pace, M.B.A.. {ssistant Professor of Business Administration 


Russet Smrru Pacy » Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology; Medical Consih 
ant to the Speech Clinic 


Ricumonp Sueparp Paine, M.D., 
HELEN Patuis1 ER, Ph.D., 


, Lecturer in Physics 


Lecturer in Russian 


Assistant Professor of Medicine 


Associate Professor of Neurology 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Psychology) 


: 
Ricuarp Emery Pa MER, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology ; 
Epwin Pearson Parker III, B.S., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine ; 
JOANNE Bot THILET Parker, B.S.. Lecturer in Education ( 
Krrtte FENLEY Parker, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Taxonoml 
Dee Ricu Parkinson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology ! 
Joun Parks, M.S., M_D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; Dean of the Se J 
of Medicine: Medical Director, t niversity Hospital I 
Ropert Carceton Paruet t, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Microbiology J 
ALviIn Epwarp Parrisu, M.] )., Associate Professor of Medicine; Associate Dean of B h 
School o; Vedicine T 
Rosert Harot D Parrorr, M.D.. Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Sam CHapm AN Pascoe, A.B.. M.D., Associate in Vedicine V 
Harowp Irwin Pass} Ss, Med.B., B.Surg., Clinical Instrui tor in Medicine \ 
Joun Frepericx Pay! Y, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology E 
Joun Howe. PEACOCK, Jr., B.S.. M.D., Associate in Pediatrics F 
HELEN Guick Pear Y, A.B., M.S.W., Associate in Psychiatry (Social Work) L 
Jeo Wn LIAMS Pearson, Jr.. 4.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology D 
Tuomas Martin Perry, \.B., M.D., Professor of Pathology B. 
Grorce Bernarp PELLEt , JR., M.S., Associate in Mic robiology Fy 
Jack Pertmurrt R, Studio Lecturer in Art (Print Vaking) Tr 
Louis Ropert Pern 


4, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery N 
THEoporE Perer Py RROS, Ph.D., Pr 


James Hutcueon P; RT, A.B., M.D.. 
LEONARD THEODOR! PETERSON, | 


ofessor of Chemistry Hi 
Associate in Medicine 


3.5., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthop Jo 


Surgery 


Ja 
CaLvin W EIR Pet TIT, Ph.D.. Professor of Speech; Director of Spee h Clinic M, 
Cart HERMAN PruntNi R, A.M., Lecturer in Philosophy Re 
JEROME Percrvat Pickarp, Ph.D... Assoc tate Professorial Lecturer in Geography CE 
Howarp CLeMetH Pr RPONT, A.B., 


M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery 


Lois IRENE Parr, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 


“tinted Staff of Instruction Xxxiii 


Rate PLorsxy, Ph.B., BS., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
ICHARD James Popotsxy, Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology 
ZEORGE NicHoLas Pouis, B.S., M.D,, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


voBe SMALLwoop Poot, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
IRGINIA Prtow Porter, A.B., 


Epwarp ANDREW 


A 


M_D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
NDREW GapRieL Pr 


ANDONI, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


: REISSER, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
“EONARD PRestwicu, Ph.D, 


Ne Associate Professor of Business Administration 
NEEL Jack Price, B.S., M.D. 


» Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
+ M.D., Associate in Medicine 


Joun Provan, MS., Associate P 


tration 


IE — 
-RBERT Lamont Pucu, BS., M.D., University Physician 
OSE RAFAEL Puic, \\ | 


LAWRENCE aig MD., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics ea + Medicine 
mney nae 4S P'utNaM, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical F rofessor of Med 
IN, Ph rofessorial Lecturer in Physics 
AVID PLarr R ‘D., Associate in Medicine 
as : ALL, M.D., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology 
“DWARD Ratt, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
E Rankin, BS., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
Instructor in Medicine 
» Associate in Medicine 
»» Associate in Pediatrics 
SRN ALTON REED A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
OHN PALMER oo? Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
. > EESING, Jr., Ph.D. Associate Professor of English Literature 
» Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 


rofessorial Lecturer in Business and Public Adminis 


TLLIAM Trew 
AM JENNiNcs Retuarr, B.B. A., 


Associate in Physical Education for Men 
NTER REMMLEI, Ph. 


D., J.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
REDERICK Temi Renkin, Ph.D, Professor of Physiology : 
ox Saree ae REUTER, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of l rology 
UANE Case ee A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
RTON Why ICHTMEYER, A.B, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

INTERS Ricuwine, M.D.., Associate in Obstetrics and Gy necology 


VIN H “LARD Rwoicx, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Cita, 
AROLD Rmet, B.S., J.D., Lecturer in Law 


See. CHARLES Rinrz, A.B., M.D., 
©O Vicror Rizzo, A.B., M.D 

gery . ae ree 
ww Wurrson Roark, B.S., M.D, 
MES Wits Ross, Ph.D., 


Associate in Psychiatry 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Sur- 


omance Languages 
+ Professor of Microbiology 


Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


ORGE N , : 
N Ropitarp, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


E NELso 
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Louis Rosinson, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 

FLoyp Steruinc Rocers, B.S.. M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecolooy 

GRETCHEN Louisa Rocers, Ph.D., Professor of German 

Ricuarp ALLAN Rocers, B.S., M.D.. 

Derritt Conway Routrs, B.E.E.. M.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Electrical Engineerinj 

Austin Bertram Ronrpat cH, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Si 
gery 

Rurus Martin Rott, \.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Monroe JAMEs ROMANSKY. A.B., M.D.., Professor of Medicine 

WALTER Josepy RomeyKo, B.S., M.D., Associate in 

BLakE Surru Roor, A.M.. Ed.D., Professor of Educ 
School of Education 

HersBert GERALD Rose, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Morton Harotp Rose, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

PAUL ARCHIBALD Rose, LL.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Artuur Rosensaum. B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

MERTON Rosenpat M, B.S. in C.E., 
neering 

Morris Hirsx Rosenserc, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Louis Ross, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Louis Samvet Roroto. B.S. in E.E.., 


Associate in Psychiatry 


Ophthalmology 


ution; Assistant Dean of the 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Civil Engi- 


M.E.A., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

IRwin Winn Rovner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

NorMAN Hartiey RUBENSTEIN, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

MarsHALL DEGRAFFENRIED Rurrin, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of P#¥ 
chiatry 

Patricia Hotty Russewy, M.D. Instructor in Anesthesiology 

ALEXANDER Russo, B.S. \., Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing and Painting) 

Josepu Younc Rurn, A.B. Director of Admissions 

Rosert Cuinton Rt rLEDGE, A.M., Instructor in English 

THOMAS SAaty, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 

Josepu Aziz Sapri, A.B., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 

Haroip CHARLEs Sabin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Joun Harmer Sacer, A.B., M.D.. Clinic al Instructor in Surgery 

WILLIAM FREDERICK SacER, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Carot Ruta Sr. Cyr. Ph.D., 

RoBert SAMMONS, A.M., M.P.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

Zack WirtEN SANpERs, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

MEtvin Wes.ey SANDMEYER, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics ant 


Associate Professor of Education 


Gynecology 
Tuomas STonE SAPPINGTON, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Mediciné 
Mary Karuerie Lat RENCE SARTWELL, A.B., M.D.. 
WituiaM Witrrep Saunpers, B.S., M.D., Ass 
CuARLEs JosEPH SAvArE SE, Jr., A.B., M.D.. ¢ 
Perer Hans Sawirz, MS. in ELE. 
RicHARD SCHAENGOLD, B.S., M.D.. 
Leste SCHAFFER, M.B., Ch.B., 
WiuiaM Joun S HEWE, A.B, 
Ross Peron ScHLapac H, . 


Associate in Pediatrics 
istant Professor of Radiology 
:linical Instructor in Medicine 
, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
{ssociate in Psychiatry 

» M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Jr., M.S., Professor of Journalism 


Ricuarp Harotp Scr AGEL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy 
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Staff of Instruction : : 


LAWRENCE ERwin SCHLEsINGER, I 
WiLuiam Epw, 


VILson Ey Professor of Economics 
. Cyan, Aucusrys ScHULMAN, BS M.D., Associate in Medicine 
- - PRANs weg c J 4 ? " hi y 
: Jonny Duncan Scuutrz A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of I sychiatr) 


Maxine ANN Scnurter, A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
» SAMUEL Mry 


—— Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacenticel casnitt) 
Mary Hucur Scorr, MS., Ed.D.. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educatio 
Epwarp Wituam SEAMAN, A.B, M.H.L., Lecturer in pee 
AVID Farr SEIELSoN, A.B., LL.B., Assistant rn. fa 
Aaron Bear Sran, A.M., Rasp, Lecturer in Religion 
ALvin SELTzER, BS., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Roserr CLam SENTz, Ph.D., 
ELIX IRA SHarr 
Davip JAMEs Sy 


J logy 
*h.D., Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
ARD Scumupt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistri 
TERSON Scumupr, Ph.D. 


me * , 1 terature 
Ernesr ALFRE opm a co ci Cee Wika hote of Ophthalmology 
Max GIMBLE SHERER, M.S., M.D. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
OSEPH Ler SHERIDAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
2WIS SHOLLENBERCER, A.B., Lecturer in Speech - 1 On? 
Wr EDRED HOLLAnpER SHort, A.M., Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies 
W ALTER ALLEN Suropsnme, Jr., Ph.D., Lecturer in Botany 
Epwry Suurts, Ph.D., Lecturer in Speech 


ASSALER S Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing and Painting) 


1 lant Ecology 
A003, Ph.D., Associans Professorial Lecturer on Plant Ecolog: 
AROLD Martin Su 


SILVER, A.B., M.D. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
0 son, M.C.S., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting LS 
MAURICE ARTHUR SISLEN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Glover Srres, M.D,, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
IRENE I-Lien Hsu Stu, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
SSEPH Rict arp Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Milbank Professor 
eligion; Director of University Chapel : 
Duptey Cranam SKINKER, LL.B., Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
“OLIN Witty SKINNER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economies 
a ~EWIS Stack, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
NRY SLAYMAN, Jr., LL.B., 


“HARLES Hp Lecturer in Political Science 
‘LELL SMarr, Staff Serge 


*TARENCE C ant, United States Air Force 


SClence 
SEN JAMIN Wu 
ERBERT FE 
tor, 


, Instructor in Air 


‘LIAMS Sorru, Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of Biochem istry 
RNEST SMrrn, C.E., Ph.D 


«» Professor of Engineering Administr ation; Direc- 


’ ngineering Administration Program 
°HN Exprip Sra, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
YMAN Braprorp SmrrH, Ph.D.. Professorial Lecturer on Plant Taxonomy 
‘ALPH Grarron Smrru, M.D., Ph.D., Clinical Professor of Pharma ology 
‘OBERT Roa 


ND Siru, B.S.. M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ELD Smrrn, Ph.D.. 


Sc Tita Blase 2 : 
“OTT Wingy Associate in Radiology 


* 
Or . . 
\ leave of absence Spring semester 1961-62. 
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Tuomas Russe. Sarru, B.J., Lecturer in Journalism 
WituiaM Artuur Siru, A.M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
NicHotas Patrick Ditton Smyru, M.S., M.B., Ch.B., Assistant Professor of Surf 
JEANNE ELLEN Snoperass, A.B., M.S. in P.E., Assistant Professor of Physical Edi 
tion for Women 
Luruer Henry Snyper, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
IsRAEL Grecory Sonn, A.M.. Professorial Lecturer on Paleontology 
Henry Sotomon, Ph.D., Associate Research Professor of Economics 
Watpo Sommers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Administration 
Epmunp Hirum SonneENBLICK, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
Guntuer Sorcer, Dr. Ing., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Peter Soyster, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Wituiam Spencer, A.M.. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
Georce Warren Spreun, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
Loretta May Sraruines, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education for Wot 
Director of Women’s Athletics 
Witt1am Wooprow Sransro, M.D.. Professor of Radiology 
Wii Stark, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatric Psychiatry 
Ira Ernest Streeter, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Grorce Sremer, B.S., Mus.M., Assistant Professor of Music 
RoBert STEWMULLER, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Ricnarp Watton StePuHENs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthrof 
ogy; Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Epwin Locxwoop Stevens, A.M.. Professor of Speech 
Haroip Stevens, Ph.D., M.D.. Professor of Neurology 
RusseLt Braprorp Stevens, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
Tomas Date Stewart, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
Cartes FREDERICK StrecLer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Howarp Livincston Stier, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Statistics (Engineeritt 
Administration Program) 
Myer Haron Sroxar, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
THomas Arcute Stone, B.D., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
WituiaM Leere Stone, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Josep Novax Sronesirer, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administrati@ 
BeLInDA Crompton Srraicut, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
Francis Cowes Srrickianp, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
Kart Ernest Srromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
DonaLp Harrison Srusas, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology | 
Samuet Jacop Natuan Sucar, Phar.G., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medit 
Joun Pau Sutuivan, Ph.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Davi Cuen-Hwa Sun, M.D.. Sc.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
RAFAEL Supervia, Doctor en derechio, Associate Professor of Spanish 
EprrH Suore Surrey, A.M., Lecturer in Speech 
James Gerarp SWEENEY, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
Leon Swett, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Lipids 
STANLEY JEROME Tavpers, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
IRENE Gorski TAMAGNA, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
NELSON MonroE TART, BS.., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecol 
NorMaAN Tavs, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


~ 


JANET TRAVEL, A.B., M_D., 


Joun W 


Win, 


Curtis Ep 


I 


OBERT Corer 


XOBERT H 


Nancy M 
ANNA Coyne Topp, A.B., M.I 


A 


ZEORGE V 


) 
7ENJAMIN Dou 


‘AN Van Wack 
ONNIE Surry Vaucr 
ROBERT ZENO V 


Wiuiam LONSDALE 
Rozerr ( 


Grza TELEKI, Ph.D., 


TRa Rockwoop TELFO 
Ratpy Jason Tempter 
SARAH SHTOFF 
Joun NEWELL 
AMES Ricyarp Tuisr 
“AWRENCE Jay THomas, 
Raymonp Epwarp THomas, A.M., 
CHARLES WaArers 
RONALD Betres T 
VILLIAM Dove Ty 
Howarp Erwin Ty 
-HARLES Sr 


EvZanery Twwsatt., Ph.D., 
JEORGE " 


E Trevsxy, B.S., M.D.. 
ARIE TiscHLER, Ph,] 


THOMPson, M.D., 
HOMPSON, Ph.D.,. 


OHN ErrinceR Tomp 
WILLIAM GrorcE Torp 
ATHRYN Mitprep To 
ARON HERBERT TRAuM, 
~OMmunity Health 


“ARLETON RayMonp sb 


OWARD Pertrr TREICHLER, M.LD., 


ATKINS TRENIS. A.B., M.D.. 
-LLIAM MacLonon Trpce, A.B., 
RED SALISBURY Tupper, Ph.D., P 
M Lewis TURNER, I 
_ Columbian C 
WARD TurHitr. Ph.D., 
Roy VAGELos. A.B., 
ARTKES Vanouny, | 


INDAROS 


Sponsored Research 


IAN, B.S., 
AUSE, Ph.D., 
VicNERas, Ph.D., 
N Vincent, } 


9Uls ANpRi: 


RVILLE 


RANCIs New, Waxprop, A.B., 
'CHARD Davin WALK, Ph.D., 


UVERNE CRABTREE WALKER, A.M., 
ARRIS WALKER, Jr., Ph.D., 


DWARD Martin WALL, A.B., LL.B.. 
"rofe 


Ssor of Air Science: 


7 XXxvii 
Staff of Instruction 


‘AYLER, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs 
ZEORGE TAyLor, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Professor of Geology 

RD, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy ; 

B.B.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Lau ae 
ER TeNENBLATT, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor oj F's) ; 
Tevis, A.M., Lecturer in Physics nad , Rane 
LETHWAITE, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
i j on ow reg VIL, AS ; — 

B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Assistant Professor of Statistics z. 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Associate Professor of European History 
Ompson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Physical ee ad 
CKTIN, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Me a Laat 
Assistant Research Professor of Physiolog: 
Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 

Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

)., Assistant Professor of E nglish . 

)., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

KINS, A.M., Lecturer in Physics 


ANLEY Tippati, Ph.D.. M.D.. 


é ; = ion 
EY, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administratic 
WNE, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 


, ventive Medicine and 
A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Preventive Medici 


Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Professor of Biochemistry 

Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine ; 
M.D., M.Med.Se., Associate in Otolaryngology 
rofessor of English Literature 


READWELL, Ph.D.. 


Pais ; an in 
*h.D., Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean i 
ollege of Arts and Sciences 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
*h.D., Assistant Professor of Bioc hemistry 
GLAss Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D.. Professor of Chemistry; Dean for 


ENEN, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Visiting Professor of Romance Languages 

*h.D., Professor of Chemistry 

TASSLER WaLBur? i, A.B., ee pe Professor of Lau 

M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

fessor of Psychology 

Associate Professorial Lec turer in Education 
Associate P 


Associate Pro 


rofessor of American Literature 
Lieutenant Colonel. United States Air Force, 
Director of Air Science 
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James CuristopHer WALSH, A.B., M.D., 
Joun Watsu, B.S., M.D.. 
Joun Patrick Watsn, M.S. Ed.D.., 
Leonarp Patrick WaALsH, A.B., LL 


Donatp Wat 


The Geor 


Snare er sn oe Ln knw’ A 


TERS, B.S., 


*Wittarp Beecuer War TERS, 
Cart Huco Watruer. B.E., 
in the School of Engineering 


Hewnz WaRNEKE, Studio Lecturer in Art (Sculpture) 


Rosert Orr Warruen. M.D. 
Joun Aucustine Wasuincro 
DonaLp Morcan Warkwy, A.B., M.D.. 


ge Washington University 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Associate in Medicine 
Professorial Lecturer in Education 

-B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


B.S., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 


M.C.E 


Donavp Stevenson Warsc nN, Ph.D., 


Josepu Hicks Watson, B.S., M.D., 
Joun Wart, Jr., M.D.. 
Mary Fatorst Warr. 
James Winston Warts. B.S., M.D., 


*Davip Benson WEAVER, A.B., 


Wituiam Jack Weaver. Jr., 


{ssociate Clinical Professor of P. 
Associate in Medicine 


»y Professor of Civil Engineering; Assistant Dean 


, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
N, B.S., M.D.., 


ediatrics 


Professor of Economics 


Associate in Medicine 

Assistant Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

Professor of Neurological Surgery 

LL.B., Professor of Law 

A .B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


Cuar_es Ricuarp Wess, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 


Kennetu Wituiam Wess, A.B. Associate Professorial Lecturer in En 


ministration 


Cuartes Matcotm Weser, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Rac 


gineering Ad- 


liology 


Grorce Davis Weicxnarpr, M_D.. Associate in Neurology 


Joun Russet. Wemen, B.S., M_D.. 
Jacos Josep Wemsrew, B.S. 
Danret Leicu Werss, A.B., M_D., Clinical Prof 
ARTHUR WEISSBACH, Ph.D., Prof 
Don Wencer, M.S., M_D.. 
Francis Liett Wencer, M.D.. 4 
Siwney LEE WERKMAN. 
HEetene GruiAerr Werner, A.B., M.D.. / 
Marcret Evisaperu WesTecker, Dr. r 
Hartanp WALTER WeESTERM ANN, Ph.D., 
GLEN Eart Weston, B.S., LL.B.. 


Davip CoLwELL 


Warp Wurrrte, 
CHARLES STANLEY Wurre, Jr., B.S., M.D.. 
Davip Gover Wurre, B.Chem.Eng 
WituuM Wurrmore, Jr., M.D.. 
Jane Murray WICKEY, 


ALLEN Wipoe, 


THomAS BREEDEN Wiceins, B.E.E.. 
Uruat Vincent Witcox IT, M.D., ¢€ 


Clinical Instructor in Ophthaln 
, Phar.G., M.D.., 


vology 


Associate in Surgery 
essor of Pathology 
fessorial Lecturer on Enzymes 
Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ssociate in Phy sical Medicine and Re 
A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in P 


habilitation 
sychiatry 


nstructor in Anesthesiology 
er. nat., Assistant Professor of Physiology 
Associate Profe 


Professor of Law 


ssor of Ge ography 


Wuerry, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
A.M., Lecturer in Education 


’ 


Ricuarp WALLAce Wir KINSON, A.B., M 
of Ophthalmology 


WeENvELL Metyin Witet T, A.B., M.D.. 


* On leave of absence 1961 62 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
g., Ph.D., Associate Professor of C} 


hemistrs 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B., M.S.W., Lecturer in Sociology 
M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Anesthesiology 
NorMAN ArtTuur Wrecmann, Ph.D., P 


rofessor of Mathematics 


Associate in Electrical Engineering 
tlinical Instructor in Radiology 
-D., M.S. in Med., 


Assistant Clinical Professor 


Associate in Der matology and Syphilology 


Staff of Instruction XXXix 


JONATHAN Marsuatt Wituiams, M.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological 
Surgery 
Lowe. Winrrexp Wittsams, B.S. in Eng., MS. in P.A., Assistant Dean of the School 
of Government. Business, and International Affairs 
Roserr CRUMPTON Wittson, A.B., Associate Professor of Journalism 
Haroip Maurice Wirson, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Haze, Emma Witson. A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Homas Asuton Wirson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Saun WIneEcRap, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
ALAN Wittiam Winsuet, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
CHaRLEs SamvueEL Wise, B.S., M.D. Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion 
HERBerr DeGrance Wotrr, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Karr Haypen Woon, Phar.G., D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surgery 
EUBEN Essetstyn Woop, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Ronerr Cartes Woop, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
Wruuam Bainster Woop, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
ARcHBALD MuLrorp Wooprvrr, Ph.D., Professor of Business Research; Dean of the 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs 
SAMUEL NATHANIEL, Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
“LIZABETH TRUMAN Waricurt, A.M., Assistant Professor of English Composition 
HOMAS Manton Wricut, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ALVIN CHARLES Wyman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Radiology 
EAN Yacousian, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
HELEN Bares Yaxosson, B.S., Associate Professor of Russian 
AROLD Taylor Yates, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
STEPHEN SAFForD YEANDLE, JR., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics 
LEon Yocuetson, A.B., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
SAMUEL Yocuetson, Ph.D., M.D., Research Professor of Psychiatry 
CuaRtEs Ricuarp Younc, Technical Sergeant, United States Air Force, /nstructor in 
ir Science 
ALPH AUBREY Younc, M.B.A., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
RENZ RucEene ZIMMERMAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pathology 
“MARLES James Zinn, A.B., LLB.. LL.M., S.J.D., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Tue Grapuatre Counci. 


ANTON q a7 ea? : 
TONIO ALoNnso, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Spanish; Modern Spanish Literature 


Rozerr | Y ; oats 
BERT ALLEN ALTENBERN, Ph.D., Biochemist, Medical Bacteriology Division, Fort 
etrick; Bacterial Physiology and Nutrition 


Jutme _ yf , 7 - 
Lug AxELRop, Ph.D., Chief, Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory of Clinical Sci- 
: ence, National Institute of Mental Health; Drug Metabolism 
OSCOR Brapy, Jr., M.D., 


c temistry, National Ins 
Lipids 


Crorcr Mo , ; 

“ and Me PADDEN Brices, Ph.D., Chief, Nutrition Unit, Laboratory of Biochemistry 
=f ‘uirition, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Animal 

Nutrition ' 


Chief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, Laboratory of Neuro- 
titute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness: Complex 
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BERNARD Beryt Bropr, Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology, Na- 
tional Heart Institute; Biochemical Detoxication 

Artuur Brown, Ph.D., Chief, Branch 
Virology 

Dean Burk, Ph.D., Head, C 
Respiration in Biochemistry 


Joun JosepH Burns, Ph.D., Associate Research Director, Burroughs-V ellcome, Ltd.; 
Ascorbic Acid Metabolism 
Wituam Roserr Carroti, Ph.D., Biochemist, Laboratory of Physical Biolog 


tional Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Chemistry 
of Proteins 


Henry Marcetius Carney, Ph.D., Horticulturist, Plant Industry Station, 
ment of Agriculture; Plant Physiology; Vascular Plants 
Cuartes L. Curist, Ph.D., Physicist, Solid State Group, Geochemistry and P 
Branch, United States Geological Survey; Geochemistry 
Joun Futmer Cuarx, Ph.D., Chief, Geophysics Programs, National Aeronautic Space f 
Agency; Atmospheric Physics 
Geruarp Cox, Dr. rer. pol., Chief Economist, National Planning 
lic Finance; National Income 
Loran Dantetson, Ph.D., Plant Physiologist and Leader of Weed Inv 
Horticulture Crops, United States Department of Agriculture; } 
Marcaret Garritsen DE Vries, Ph.D., Economist; Internation 
Wittiam Rankin Duryee, 
iology 
Francois NaFratt FRENKIEL, Ph.D., Physicist, A 
Hopkins University; Aerodynamics 
James Guurrre, Ph.D., Head, Section on Enzyme Drug 
Chemical Pharmacology, National Heart Institute; Drug Metabolism 
ABRAHAM GoLpIN, Ph.D., Head, Biochemical Pharmacology Section, Laboratory of 
Chemical Pharmacology, National Cancer Institute; Chemother , 
Norwoop Bascocx Gove, Ph.D., Nuclear Data Group, 
Low Energy Nuclear Physics 
Rosert Lormer Grant, Ph.D., Chief, Insulin Branch, 
United States Food and Drug Administration; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin 
Epwarp HacsKayio, Ph.D., Plant Physiologist, Forest Physiology Laboratory, De: 
partment of Agriculture; (1) Mycology; (2) Plant Physiology: Microorganisms 
Henry Frecp Havitanp, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution; In- 
ternational Relations, especially American Foreign Policy 
Roy Hertz, Ph.D.. M.D., Chief, Endocrinology Branch, National C. 
Endocrinology 
Rocer Hirsman, Ph.D., Director, Bureau of Intelligence and Researc 
of State; International Relations 
LEon JAcoss, Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of Parasitic Diseases, National Institutes of 
Health; Medical Parasitology 
Lent Cuirton Jounson, M.D., Chief, Bone 
tute of Pathology; Histology 


Sotomon KuLpack, Ph.D., Chief, Research and Development Division, United 
States Department of Defense; Statistics: Multivariate Analysis 


Il, Virus and Rickettsia Division, Fort Detrick; 


ytochemistry Unit, National Cancer Institute; Tissue 


Ys Na- 
and Metabolism 


Depart 


etrology 


Association; Pub- 
estigations- 
"lant Physiology 


al Finance 
Ph.D., Research Professor of Physiology; Cellular Phys- 


pplied Physics Laboratory, Johns 
Interaction, Laboratory of 
apy 

National Academy of Science; 


Division of Pharmacology, 


ancer Institute; 


h, Department 


and Joint Pathology, Armed Forces Insti- 
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Bert Nicnots La Du, Jr., M.D., Ph.D. Senior Surgeon, United States Public Health 
Service, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Amino Acid Me- 
tabolism 

Howarp MArErR Lenuorr, Ph.D., Acting Chief, Biochemistry Section, Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology; Protein Biosynthesis 

ADISLAUS LaszLo MARTON, Ph.D., Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics Division, 
National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 

Marcarer MERCER, Ph.D., Director of Research, Department of Psychology, St. Eliza- 

beths Hospital; Abnormal Psychology 

WINFRED Overnotser, A.B., M.D.. Se.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Psy- 
chiatry; Psychiatry: Problems of Treatment 

Jacques Jaconus Poak, Ph.D., Deputy Director, Research Department, International 
Monetary Fund; International Finance 

MERE IRVING PRoTzMAN, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages; Seven- 
teenth Century French Literature 

OSEPH Hyram Ror, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry; Carbohydrate Me- 

tabolism; Nutrition (emphasis on vitamins) ; Pathological Chemistry 

“EONARD PETER Scuuttz, Ph.D., Curator of Fishes, United States National Museum; 

_ Vertebrate Zoology; Ichthyology 


ALTER ALLEN SHROPSHIRE, Jr., Ph.D., Biophysicist, Division of Radiation and Or- 
8anisms, Smithsonian Institution: Photobiology 
tOBERT SUMNER SiGAFoos, | 


*h.D., Botanist, United States Ge ological Survey; Plant 
Ecology 
a BRADForD Smrru, Ph.D., Curator, Division of Phanerogams, Department of 
Botany, Smithsonian Institution; Taxonomy 


DeWrrr Sterten, Jr., M.D., Ph.D.. 


; Associate Director in Charge of Research; Chief, 
Section 


, on Intermediary Metabolism, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
‘seases; Carbohydrate Metabolism 
HOMAS Dae Stewart, A.B., M.D.. Curator, Physical Anthropology, United States 
‘National Museum; Physical Anthropology 
. licars Josern Surcatia, Ph.D., Chief, Bacteriology | Branch, Medical Bacteriol- 
one Division, Fort Detrick; Immunology 
NEY UDENFRIEND, Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of Clinical Biochemistry, National 
si Institute; Amino Acid Metabolism; Neurohormones 
Deka SALLMANN, M.D., Chief, Ophthalmology Branch, National Institute of 
haar + Diseases and Blindness; Neuro-ophthalmology ati! 
Sebaaen Wema, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Theoretical Statistics: 
atkon Cr mid and Sampling; Applied Statistics: Econometrics 
otis — Waicut, Ph.D.. Chief, Immunology Branch, Fort Detrick; Immunology 
BREY Younc, Ph.D., Director, Division of Research and Statistics, Board of 
ernors, Federal Reserve System; International Finance 


Lous S MEDICINE 
a OL Baron, Ph.D. Chief, Department of Bacterial Immunology, Division of 
Rog munology, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research; Microbial Genetics 


OBER? Yr 
ax tT W (LLIAM Beruiner, B.S., M.D., Chief. Section on Kidney and Electrolyte Me- 
otsm, National Heart Institute; Renal Disease 


ARU ‘ . 5 7 f is 5 
RUCH SAMUEL BLuMBERc, M.D., Ph.D.. Chief, Geographic Medicine and Genetics 


ary Epidemiology and Biometry Branch, NIAMD, National Institutes of 
ealth; Anatomy : 
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Jack Harotp Upron Brown, Ph.D., Executive Secretary, Physiology Study Section, 
Division of General Medical Sciences, National Institutes of Health; Physiology 
Perer Diacoumis Comanpuras, B.S.. M.D., M.S. in Med., Secretary G. neral, Med- 
ical International Cooperation; Gastroenterology 

Rosert Carter Cook, Director, Po 
Heredity; Medical Genetics 

Wituram Howmes Crossy, A.B., M.D.. Chief 
Stitute of Research: Hematology 

Cuester Witson Emons, Ph.D., Chief, Medical Mycology Unit, Laboratory of In- 
fectious Diseases, National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Dis: 
Mycology 


pulation Reference Bureau; Editor, Journal of 


of Hematology, Walter Reed Army In- 


-ases; Medical 


Ropert Hanna Feuix, M.D.. M.P.H., Director, National Institute of Mental Health: 
Psychiatry 
Donatp Suarp Frepricxson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Researcher, Laboratory of Cellular 
Physiology and Metabolism, National Heart Institute; Internal Medicine 
James Lee Gopparp. M.D., M.P.H., Civil Air Surgeon, Federal Aviation 
tion; Aviation Medicine 
Francis Byron Gorvon, Ph.D., M.D.. Head, Virology Division, Naval Medical Re- 
search Institute; Virology 
Etson Bowman Hetwi, B.S., M.D., Chief, Patholo: y Division, 
tute of Pathology; Pathology 
Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Chief, Endocrinolo ry Branch, 
Endocrinology 
Leon Jacoss, Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of Parasitic Diseases, 
Health; Medical Parasitology 
Lent Curton Jounson, B.S., M.D., Patholozist, 
Pathology 
Sot Karz, B.S., M.D., Chief of Medicine, Mt. 
Pulmonary Disease 
AcBerT Davin Kistin, A.M., M.D., Chief of Medicine, Beckley 
Beckley, W. Va.; Cardiology 
Morris Cecr. Lerxinp, MS.. Chief, Historical Research Division, Medical | 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology: History of Microbiology 
Jonn Duncan MacLennan, M.B., M.D.: Microbiology 
Haro D JosEpH Macnt SON, A.B., M.D., M.P.H.., Chie}, Occ upational Health Program, 
Division of Special Health Services, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; Occupational Health 
Tuomas Hopce McGavacx, A.B., M.D., Chief, Intermediate Service, Veterans Ad: 
ministration Center, Martinsburg, W. Va.; Metabolic Disease 
Water Kenpaut Myers. B.S., M.D., Senior Attending Physician, Washington Hos 


pital Center; Consultant in Internal Medicine, Glenn Dale Hospital and Bf ‘ashing: 
ton Home for Incurables; Internal Medicine 


Watter Lewis Natts, M.D.. Consu 
burg, W. Va.; Pulmonary Disease 

Wiu1am Jackson Perpres, B.S. M.D.,M.P.H., Health Officer, 
Md.; Public Health Practice 

Georce Otis Pierce, M.S.. Assistant Chief, Bureau of Food and Public Health Engi 
neering, D. C. Department of Health; Public Health Engineering 

Matuew Ross, B.S., M.D.. Medic 
chiatry 


Administra- 


Armed Forces Insti- 
National Cancer Institute: 
National Institutes of 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; 
{lto Veterans Administration Hospital; 
Memorial Hospital, 


Museum, 


ltant, Veterans {dministration Center, Martins 


Montgomery County; 


al Director, American Psychiatric Association; Psy- 
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STANLEY Jay Sarnorr, A.B., M.D., Chief, Laboratory of C. 
National Heart Institute; Cardiovascular Physiology 

ALBERT SJOERDSMA, Ph.D., M.D., Chief, Experimental Therapeutics Section, General 
Medicine and Therapeutics Branch, National Heart Institute; Internal Medicine 


Pierre Tutou, M.D., Chief, Pulmonary Laboratory, Veterans Administration Center, 
Martinsburg, W. Va.; Pulmonary Function 


SIDNEY UDENFRIEND, Ph.D.. Chief, Laboratory 
Heart Institute: Intermediary Metabolism 


ardiovascular Physiology, 


of Clinical Biochemistry, National 


PHARMACY 

Wituiam SHOULDEN APPLE, Ph.D., 
sociation; Pharm 
ZEORCE FRANcis 


Assistant Secretary, American Pharmaceutical As- 
aceutical Organizations 
ARCHAMBAULT, Ph.G., Ph.C., LL.B., Se.D., Chief, Pharmacy Branch, 
Division of Hospitals; Pharmacy Consultant, Office of the Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service; Hospital Pharmacy 
Karr BaMBAcu, Ph.D., Executive Vice-President, Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
Sociation; Pharmaceutical Industry 
ILLIAM Paut Briccs, M.S.. Se.D., LL.D., Executive Director and Secretary, Ameri- 
can Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education; Pharmacy Training 
HARLES JELLEFF Carr. Ph.D., Chief, Pharmacology Unit, National Institute of Men- 
tal Health; Pharmacological Research 


DWARD GroRcE FELDMAN, Ph.D., Director, Scientific Division, American Pharma- 
ceutical Association: Drug Standards 


ANIEL Lo Finucane, BS., M.D.. Director of Public Health, District of Columbia; 
Public Health 
DUIS Epwarp Kazin, Ph 


ar.G., Associate Editor, Drug Topics; Contemporary Phar- 
macy 


Henry MILter, LL.B., Assistant to the General Consul, Federal Trade Commission; 
\ Jrug Trade Regulations 
Morris Louis Yaxow 


. 112, B.S., Assistant to Director, Division of Administrative Re- 
view, Bureay of En 


forcement, Food and Drug Administration; Drug Control 


ASSISTANTS 
: ASSISTANTS IN RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION 
Knistorr Apranam, MI )., Fellow in Neuropathology 
“LAINE Coren Abramson, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Speech 
“AVID LynpLE Ames, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geography 
LPH ANzeLMi, B.S, in P.E., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physical Ed- 


Graduate Teaching Assistant in History 
°K Brann, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in English 


> 
Pauz Hatrretpy 
TERRE Tp . " : ck 
tee JEAN CARPENTIER, M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Gastroenterology) 
— Lynn Carroxt, A.B., Gilbert Grosvenor Teaching Fellow in Human Geog- 
y 


Wa.u1as Monrcomery CHAMPION, BS., 
ACK Woop Cuartes, A, 


LL.B., Teaching Fellow in Law 
Herserr Hr 


M., Director of Field Studies in Education 
N Cuu, B.L., M.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Statistics 
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Grorce Freperick Conner, B.S., M.B.A.. Fellow in Business Administration 

Ruru O’Dett Cox, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Speech 

Raraet Acaprro Crespo, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Art 

Mary Jane Cronin, A.M., [ niversity Teaching Fellow in Economics 

BarBara ALLEN Hart Decker, A.B., Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 

COLETTE DE Rozario, Graduate Teaching Assistant in French 

Perer Donnersrac, A.M. University Teaching Fellow in German 

Joun New Exuson, M.S., University Teaching Fellow in Economics 

Davin Bruce Evans. B.S., Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 

Mary ANN Fresner, B.S., Sanders Fellow in Microbiology 

Joun LeRoy Fox, M.D., Fellow in Neuropathology 

NATALIE Gavian, A.B., Fellow in Physiology 

Krrr Eart Grumanp, B.E.E.. Graduate Teaching Assistant in Electrical Engineering 
Tomas Joun Gora, B.E.E., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Electrical Engineering 
Ratpu Ricuarp Gray, MS., Fellow in Biochemistry 

Grorta Mar Hammack. M.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Biology 

ALAN Hawkins, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Business Administration 
Ricuarp Stuart Hit, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 
Jutian Hoprm AN, A.M., Research Fellow in Microbiology 
Jose ALBERTO Jrmenez-Guevara, B.S.. M.D., Robin Miller Fellow in Medicine (Car- 

diovascular Disease) 
Oris Harwarp Jounson, Jr., A.B., BS.. Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economics 
Letty Karz, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Psychology 
Ricuarp Mites Kaurman, A.B.. M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Hematology) 
Meir Kenpe, MLS., Fellow in Microbiology 


SELMA Dretcer Kerr, A.B.. Graduate Teaching Assistant in Political Science 
Norayr Krixor KHATCHERESSIAN, A.B. Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physics 
Eprra AcneTE Knutu, Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology i 
Perer Koeuter, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in 
Nicuoias Korpetuas, B.A. Se., Graduate Teaching 
Engineering 

Marre-Louise Levy, B.S., M.D.. Fellow in Anesthesiology 

Joun Cuartes Lyons, A.B.. LL.B., Teaching Fellow in Law 

RoBerT FRANKLIN Mart ER, Jr., B.S.E., A.M.. University Teaching Fellow in English 
Rosert Marx Mayer, A.B.. Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry , 
JosepH DonaLp McLaucuumn, Jr... Fellow in Anatomy 

Donato Tuomas McNeus, A.M. in Ed., Assistant Director of Field Studies in Edu- 

cation 

Tmorny Dean Mean, A.M. University Teaching Fellow in Political Science 
Etpon Stirs Miner, Jr., A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geography 
Fay Neuretp, A.B. Graduate Teaching Assistant in French " 
WittiaM Douctas Ovex, MS,, M.D., Fellow in Physiology 

Jon Park O’DonneELL, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in English 
YurTaka Ousaki, M.D., Fellou in Medicine (P 
Rosert FRANKLIN Ow EN, B.S., M.D.. 
James KENNETH Patmer, A.B., 

tion 


VincenT Pareras, A.B.. M.D., C.M., Fellow in Medicine (Renal Disease) 


Joun WituiaM Pearson, BS., Teaching Fellow in Microbiology 
Hucu Perricrew, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Statistics 


Physics 
Assistant in Mechanical 


ulmonary Disease) 
Fellow in Radiology 


University Teaching Fellow in Business Administra- 
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ALAN LEE PinKerson, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Me 
/TRGINIA CARDWELL Purpy, A.M., Sande 
Pravip Naru Raycuowpuury, M.S., University Teaching Fellow in Physics 
Donatp Lewis Remuarp, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 
MARGARET Macratu Reuss, A.M., l niversity Teaching Fellow in Economics 
Jack WALTER Rosinson, B.S., A.M., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physical Educa- 
tion for Men 
“HARLES JosEpy Rooney, Jr., B.S.. University Teaching Fellow in English 
Juprra ANNE KapLan SecaL, A.B., University Teaching Fellow in Economics 
ILLIAM GreorcE SEtsEr, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 
STANLEY IRWIN Suerr, M.S., Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 
Raymonp Micuaet Suirven, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physics 
SARDUL Sincu, MS., University Teaching Fellow in Chemistry 


dicine (Cardiovascular Disease) 
ers Teaching Fellow in History 


‘ANDREW SIMEON Stanciorr, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geology 

“LIZABETH WEIss STEPHENSON, B.S., Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 

ASAKATSU Suzuxt, M.D., Fellow in Anesthesiology 

MCHARD NELSON TALIAFERRO, JR., A.M., University Teaching Fellow in Religion 

Doucras Harotp Teter, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Art 

‘ANDREE RAYMONDE JEANNE-MARIE Tuomas, P.C.B., M.D.. Fellow in Medicine (Car- 
diovascular Disease) 

Rozerr Tomcuicx, B.S., Teaching Fellow ’ 

Christine VeRpross, A.M., University T. eaching Fellow in German 

Concepcion Vivas, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 

Norman Aaron WALENsKy, MS., Fellow in Anatomy 

Epwarp Winn Watters, B.S. in Ed. M.S., M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Infectious Dis- 
ease and | mmunology) 

Lesuir Wiener, BS. M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 

Herbert Witxinson, B.E.E., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Electrical Engineering 

Nancy Witson, A.B. Graduate Teaching Assistant in English 

‘OBERT GLENN Waicut, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in English 
EHBI YUCEL, M.D., Fellow in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 

Rammo Jose Asaunza, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

ARSACIO ABELLA, D.M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 

Parma ABRAHAM, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

Manvuey ANcoso-Durourcg, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Ronatp ALAN Apter, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 


\ ILLIAM LaNpon Banrie.p, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
SAMUEL Micuar 


; cL Beuinsxy, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
, NALD BoELKE, A.B., M.D. Assistant in Orthopedic Surgery 
FRANK Josep Borsopy, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
ONALD Jack Bortnicx, A.B., M.D.. Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
2LORIA Goppry Brennan, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 
ARMoN ANTHONY Camo, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry 
the CaMERon, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
“ted OLAND Cartson, B.S., M.D.. Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
JA Cuarrr, M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 
Siiaes ~<a Cicray, A.B., M.D.., Assistant in Radiology 
a mA “aed Conway, BS., M.D., Assistant in Medicine : 
é “ARL CUNNINGHAM, M.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ALD Winuiam Datiow, M.S... M.D., Assistant in Medicine ; r 


in Pharmacology 


Don 
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Frep McEwen Downey, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

RicHarD VERNON ERKENBECK, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Micnaet Antuony Euremnio, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Victor Fazexas, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 

Leste Howarp Fenton, M.B., B.S., Assistant in Medicine 

FREDERICK WittiAM Froyp, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 

Tomas Lou German, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

Hamir Zryaattin Goxatp, M.D., Assistant in Neurological Surgery 

ALDEN Srantey Goocu, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

WituiaM Bark Grine, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

Harotp Metton Hacen, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

Donato Davin Haut, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Rust Arpesuir Hittoowata, B.D.S., Assistant in Anesthesiology 

Cuer Younc Hsu, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 

ALBERT BERNARD IBEN, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

Kyoxo Isuryama Ixanrt, B.S., R.P.T., Assistant in Physical Medicine 

Georce Gorpon Kay, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

James Furman Kemp, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

Tersugi Kripa, M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 

Cuone Jaz Kim, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

STANLEY Martin Kirson, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

EpwarD Ronatp Korverem, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ConsTANce KrouczyK Laporte, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

GerMAN Lasata, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 

Gonzato Lo, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Everett Winstow Lovrten, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 

Hersert Lusowirz, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Joun Romney Marsnatt, M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
RicuarD BartLetr Merto, A.M., M.D., Assistant in Radiology ; 
FREDERICK Meyers, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Hucu Miter, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Marcaret EvizaBetu Monss, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

WituiaM Firzceracp Morrissey, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Joun Paut Mupry, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

WarrEN James NeEtson, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

Harpin Exuinc Orson, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
LeonarD Botton Outzar, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
GERALDINE WINNIE Paut, A.B.. M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ARTHUR Pescun, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology : 
WiuiAM Emanuet Rott, Jr., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

Ranpt Vee Rosvout, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 
Corazon Sant1aco, M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
Henry Scuinvevar, A.M., M.D.. Assistant in Medicine 
StanrorD Joet Sitperman, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
Cartos ALBerto Siva, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
BarBara Sotomon, A.M., M.D., Assistant in Medicine — 
Ricuarp Epwarp Srane, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 
Larry Sranton, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
Eucene Octave Syxes Stevenson, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
Larry Nissen Sweet, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 


Staff of Instruction 


ALBERTO DE Jesus TABo ADA, B.S., M.D.. 
Bauman Termourmn, B.S., M.D.. 
Jasper Frirz THompson III, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
Apranam Hirscu Topcuix, B.S., M.D.. Assistant in Pediatrics 

Joan Apete Tt RKUs, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 

CHARLEs MATHison TynpaL, M.S., M.D.. Assistant in Obstetrics and ( 
Ricuarp Wacman, A.B., M.D.. Assistant in Medicine 

GEoRcE ALBert Wuippte, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

Marx FREDERICK Witpemann, B.S.. M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
Wat Tuen Wone, B.S., M.D.. 


Assistant in Anesthesiology 
Assistant in Surgery 


rynecology 


Assistant in Anesthesi logy 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


BENJAMIN Dovuciass Van Evera, Ph.D.. Se.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 

The Research Projects listed in this section are 
for the specific purpose of attacking in 
by the sponsoring agency. 
partments of instruction is 


special projects which are set up 
an academic atmosphere problems submitted 
Cooperation between these projects and the various de- 
as close as the nature and needs of the projects and de- 
partments will permit. The projects are listed in the orde 


r in which they were under- 
taken by the University. 


THE ELECTRONICS RESEARCH PROJECT 


Electronics Research Project does work in the general fields of digital com- 

t circuitry and logic, information storage and retrieval, and systems reliability. 

US project operates under contracts with the Department of Defense and under 

Srants from the National Science Foundation. 

, -LSON Tuomas GrisaMore, Ph.D., Director; Professor of Ele 
DUIS DEPiAN, Ph.D., Professor of Electrical Engineering 


The 
pute 


ctrical Engineering 


THE LOGISTICS RESEARCH PROJECT 


The purpose of the I 
their aspects 
Problems, 
these 
cl 


gistics Research Project is to study Logistics problems in all 
» to develop more efficient and expeditious methods of solving Logistics 
and the application of computing machine techniques to the solution of 
problems, As part of this study a large collection of operating data is being 
4ssified and coded for statistical study using modern machine methods. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by 
George Washington, who during his public life urged the establishment of such an 
institution and who in his will left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Com- 
pany for the endowment of a university to be established in the District of Columbia 
“to which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for 
the completion of their Education in all branches of polite literature;—in arts and 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government.” 

It was George Washington’s hope that the “General Government” would extend 
toward such an institution “a fostering hand”. No steps were taken by Congress to 
carry out the provisions of Washington’s will, and the stock he had bequeathed for 
the establishment of a university in the District of Columbia became valueless 
owing to the failure of the Potomac Canal properties. 

Meanwhile, however, a movement was started by private persons under the leader- 
ship of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher learning at the seat of the 
National Government for the education of the Baptist ministry and to afford general 
collegiate training. In 1819 an association was formed by Luther Rice, Obadiah B. 
Brown, Spencer H. Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to 
buy land for the use of the college. 

A group of the Nation’s leaders who were especially interested in Washington's 
idea became patrons of the college and contributed to funds raised for the purchase 
of land and erection of buildings. Among them were James Monroe, President of 
the United States; William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War; William Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, Post- 
master General; and thirty-two members of Congress. 

Legally to implement the college a petition was made to Congress for the incorpo- 
ration of “the General Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the District of Co- 
lumbia for evangelical and literary purposes”. This petition was denied by Congress 
on April 26, 1820, because of its sectarian character. 

Failing to obtain a denominational charter members of the association enlarged 
their objective to embrace national aims, and with the sponsorship of Government 
eaders there was presented in Congress a bill for the incorporation of “the Colum- 
bian Society for literary purposes”, it being proposed to realize in this way “the 
@spirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at 
the seat of the federal government.” 

7 Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress chartered Colum- 
"ar vod the District of Columbia, inserting in the charter by special action 
elected Tron La pene of every religious denomination shall be capable of being 
salen asa a mee any pete either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, 
Mp ats i rans into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities 
ages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion”. 


Thus aia Sach : 
tus Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by Congress as 
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one of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher learning in the United States, un- 
der the distinguished favor of President James Monroe and members of his Cabinet. 

A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, extending about one-half mile north- 
west of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets, 
was purchased and by 1822 the main building was completed sufficiently to use. 

Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on December 15, 1824, 
Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to enable their members to 
attend the exercises. President Monroe, John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, Henry 
Clay, and the Marquis de Lafayette headed the eminent company in attendance. 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the College was changed to 
“Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope of the institution. In 
1884 the University was moved from its first location on “College Hill”, now Colum- 
bia Heights, to the new University Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Near- 
by buildings accommodated the School of Medicine and somewhat later, the Law 
School. 

For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was placed under con- 
trol of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring the original secular char- 
acter of the University and authorizing change of name to The George Washington 
University was passed by Congress. 

Subsequently all colleges, schools, and divisions of the University except the 
School of Medicine were brought together in the area bounded by Nineteenth, 
Twenty-third, and G Streets, and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. The School of Medi- 
cine is situated on H Street between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets NW. 

The endowment of the University is $7,633,000. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of The George Washington University expressed in the words of the 
Bill of Incorporation, introduced and subsequently enacted by Congress in 1821, was 
to realize “the aspirations of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of 
a university at the seat of the Federal Government.” This central idea of a univer- 
sity functioning in the Capital of the Nation, nonsectarian, free of sectional limita- 
tions, conscious of its wide American relationships, and open to the ever-increasing 
international influences which bear upon it, has been continuous through nearly a 
century and a half. 

The purpose of this University, therefore, has been to develop the university ideal 
in the place of greatest national significance, flexible before the changing needs of 
its growing national constituency and loyal to the traditional principles of learning 
and research, in providing through disciplined reason, wisdom for the individual and 
his society. 

THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 

The George Washington University includes fourteen colleges, schools, and divi- 
sions, as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, through its lower and upper divisions, 
offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the Department of Pathology 
and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. The lower 
division also provides the first two years of the prelegal and premedical programs, 
the preprofessional work required for admission to the schools of Pharmacy; Educa- 
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tion; and Government, Business, and International Affairs; and two-year terminal 
curricula in Accounting, Home Economics, Physical Sciences, and Secretarial Studies. 
Those in Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the degree of Associate in Arts; 
those in Home Economics and Physical Sciences lead to the degree of Associate in 
Science. The graduate division offers programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Fine Arts. 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and research leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


The National Law Center includes the Law School and the Graduate School of 
Public Law. The Law School offers professional courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. The Graduate School of Public Law offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical 
Science. 

The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the Engineering Technologists 
Certificate and the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineer- 
ing, Master of Science in Engineering, Master of Engineering Administration, and 
Doctor of Science. 

The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Pharmacy. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, and Bach- 
elor of Science in Physical Education, and graduate studies leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts in Education and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers work leading 
to the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Inter- 
national Affairs or Public Affairs; (2) Bachelor of Business Administration with a 
major in Accounting, Business Administration, or Business and Economic Statistics; 
(3) Master of Arts in Government with a major field in International Affairs, Public 
Affairs, Public Administration, Personnel Administrationg or Economic Policy; (4) 
Master of Business Administration with a major field in Accounting, Business and 
Economic Statistics, General Business Administration, Hospital Administration, or 
ersonnel Administration; (5) Doctor of Business Administration. 

_The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of the 
Jniversity through its Off-Campus Division, Campus Division, and Division of Com- 
munity Services. This College offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts; Associate in Science; Associate in Secretarial Administration; Bachelor of 
Arts; Bachelor of Science in Cartography; Master of Arts in the fields of Controller- 
ship, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Management; Master of Business 
f ministration; and Master of Arts in International Affairs. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for mature students, 
not candidates for degrees in this University. 

he Division of Special Students makes available courses for students in the proc- 
ess of qualifying for degree candidacy. 

_ The Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC training which is 
integrated with the curricula of the colleges and schools of the University and leads 
to appointment as a commissioned officer in the United States Air Force Reserve. 

‘he Summer Sessions. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNrrs 


The University maintains the following Administrative Units: Health Administra- 
tion, Veterans Education, the Reading Clinic, the Speech Clinic, and the Testing and 
Counseling Center. 

RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Research projects sponsored by agencies of the Federal Government and by private 
foundations and industries are conducted. Cooperation between these projects and 
the various departments of instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the 
projects and departments will permit. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is important 
to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of University 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law Schools 
and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association. The School of Medicine is a member of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical colleges which have been 
continuously approved by the American Medical Association. The School of Phar- 
macy is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. It is a 
member of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The School of En- 
gineering is on the accredited list of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Devel- 
opment. The School of Education is a charter member of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education. 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington four blocks west of the White House 
and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. Readily accessible are 
many of the departments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Department of the Army, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Interior, the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Department of Commerce, and the Department of Labor, as well as the 
National Archives, the Capitol, the Library of Congress, the National Academy of 
Sciences, the Pan American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 

GOVERNMENT 

The government and general educational management of the University are vested 
in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, with the President of the University as a 
member ex officio. The members of the Board are named for a period of three years 
and are divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each 
annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expire. Two 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 
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BUILDINGS 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at approximately $27,000,000. 

The buildings of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; the Graduate Council: 
the National Law Center: the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law; 
the School of Engineering; the School of Pharmacy; the School of Education; the 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs; the College of General 
Studies; the Division of University Students; the Division of Special Students; the 
Division of Air Science: the University Hospital and Outpatient Department; and the 
Cancer Clinic are located between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets and between 
Pennsylvania Avenue and C Street NW. The School of Medicine is at Fourteenth and 
H Streets NW. The buildings of the University are as follows: 


John Quincy Adams Hall, 730 Nineteenth Street. Residence hall for men. 

Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street. Named in honor of the late Joel Smith Bacon, President of 
the University from 1843 to 1854. Offices of the Dean of the Graduate Council, the 
Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law, the Dean for Sponsored Research, the As- 
sistant to the President, the Development Division, the Forensic Medicine Institute, the 
Management Research Group, the Educational Counselor. Offices and lounge for the 
Law Faculty; the Alumni Office; Alumni Reception Room. 

Binney Hall, 2018 Eye Street. Named in honor of the late Joseph Getchell Binney, Presi- 
dent of the University from 1855 to 1858. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the 
Reading Clinic. 

John C. Calhoun Hall, 2100 Eye Street, Residence hall for men. 


Chapin Hall, 2128 H Street (rear). Named in honor of the late Stephen Chapin, Presi- 
Cent of the University from 1828 to 1841. Offices and classrooms of the Air Force 
ROTC. 

Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the late William W. Corcoran, 

enefactor of the University and a former member of the Board of Trustees. Offices of 
the Treasurer, the Cashier, the departments of Chemistry and Physics; Chemistry Re- 
Search Project: the chemistry and physics laboratories; classrooms. 

William H. Crawford Hall, 2119 H Street. Residence hall for women. 

Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street. 

4 ents’ organizations. 

Everglades Apartments, 2223 H Street. Residence hall for nurses, 

“aculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street, 

ymnasium, 2010-12 H Street. 

Tall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street. The gift of the late Mrs. Henry Alvah 

Strong, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean of the School of Govern- 
Ment, Business, and International Affairs; the departments of Accounting, Business and 
Public Administration, Economics, History, Political Science, and Statistics. Offices of 
the Air Force Advanced Management Program, Air Force Military and Economics Pro- 

5 am, and Navy Graduate Financial Management Program; classrooms, 


arlan-Brewer House, 1923 H Street. Offices of law student organizations; lounges, read- 
Mg rooms, 


Health Care 


Offices and lounges of engineering stu- 


and Hospital Administration Building, 816 Twenty-first Street. Offices and 
Honmnar rooms of Health Care and Hospital Administration Program. 

spital and Outpatient Department, Washington Circle. 

Spital Staff Office Building, 818 Twenty-second Street. 


nternational House, 2110 G Street. Office of the Adviser to Students from Foreign Coun 
tries; club rooms. 


‘sner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street. The gift of the lat 
Tustee of the University. 


the Department of Speech 


e Abram Lisner, former 
The Auditorium; Lisner Lounge; offices and classrooms of 


, the Speech Clinic, and the housing officer; Athletic Ticket 


ce, 
Dolly Madison Hall, 736 Twenty-second Street. Residence hall for women. 
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James Monroe Hall, 2115 G Street. Offices of the deans of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, the Division of University Students, the School of Education; the departments 
of Education, English (English and American Literature), Germanic Languages, Journal 
ism, Mathematics, Psychology, and Secretarial Studies; classrooms. 

Office of the President, 2003 G Street. Offices of the President, the Provost and Dean of 
Faculties, Associate Dean of Faculties, Administrative Secretary, and department of 

Classical Languages. 

Placement Office, 2114 G Street. 

Samson Hall, 2036 H Street. Named in honor of the late George Whitefield Samson. 
President of the University from 1859 to 1871. Comptroller's Office; Disbursing Office; 
offices of the departments of Chemistry, Geology, and Physics. 

School of Medicine, 1335-1339 H Street. Offices of the Dean and Staff of the School of 
Medicine; the Medical Library; laboratories; lecture rooms; research laboratories; stu 
dent and faculty lounges; and University Medical Bookstore. 

Sorority Halls: 

2112 G Street. Apartments of Kappa Alpha Theta and Kappa Delta sororities. 

2129 G Street. Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, 
Delta Zeta, Zeta Tau Alpha, and Kappa Kappa Gamma sororities. 

2131 G Street. Apartment of Delta Gamma Sorority. 

2137 F Street. Apartment of Alpha Epsilon Phi Sorority. 

802 Twenty-first Street. Apartment of Phi Sigma Sigma Sorority. 

Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street. Named in honor of the late William Staughton, 
President of the University from 1821 to 1827. Offices and laboratories of the Navy 
Logistics Research Project. 

Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street. Named in honor of the late Rear Admiral Charles 
Herbert Stockton, President of the University from 1910 to 1918. Law School; offices 
of the National Law Center and the Dean and Faculty of the Law School; library; and 
lecture halls. 

Hattie M. Strong Hall, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the donor, the late 
Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, former Trustee of the University. Residence hall for women. 

Student Union, 2125 G Street. Offices of student organizations, student cafeteria and 
snack bar, reading room, lounge, game and music room, and the “Lost and Found” 
Office. 

Tompkins Hall of Engineering, 725 Twenty-third Street. The gift of the late Charles H. 
Tompkins, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean of the School of Engi 
neering; the departments of Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; the pro- 
grams in Engineering Administration, Engineering Science, and Metrology; the Center 
for Measurement Science; Electronics Research Project, Computer Research Project, 
National Aeronautics Space Administration; Engineering testing laboratories, general 
laboratories, drafting rooms, and classrooms, 

University Book Store, 2120 H Street. University Medical Bookstore, 1335 H Street. 

University Library, 2023 G Street. The gift of the late Abram Lisner, former Trustee of 
the University. The library, rooms of the Board of Trustees, Faculty Conference Room 
classrooms, office of the Dean of the National Law Center. 

The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building, 2300 K Street. Diagnostic and 
treatment rooms, and research laboratories of The George Washington University Cancer 
Clinic. 

Welling Hall, 814 Twenty-second Street. Named in honor of the late James Clarke Well 
ing, President of the University from 1871 to 1894. Residence hall for men. 

Woodhull House, 2033 G Street. Gift of the late General Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull, 
former Trustee of the University. Office of the Director of Activities for Women; meet- 
ing rooms for student activities. 

Building A, 2026 G Street. Offices of the Department of Romance Languages. 

Building B, 2024 G Street. Offices, laboratories, and classrooms of the Department of 
Home Economics. 

Building C, 2029 G Street. Offices of the Registrar and the Director of Admissions; offices 
and laboratories of the departments of Botany, Geology, and Zoology; language labora 
tories; classrooms. 

Building D, 2013 G Street. Offices of the Business Manager, Maintenance; Mail Room; 
Human Resources Research Project. 


Building E, 2003 G Street. Offices of the President, the Provost and Dean of Faculties: 
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Associate Dean of Faculties, and Administrative Secretary; office of the Department of 
Classical Languages, 
Building F,-706 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dean of the College of General Studies. 
Building G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Department of English (Composition sec- 
tion) ; Academic Editor. 
Building H, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women. 
Building I, 2135 G Street. Offices, classrooms, and lab: ratories of the Department of 
Geography. 
Buildings J and L, 2131 and 2129 G Street (rear). Classrooms and locker rooms of the 
Department of Physical Education for Women. 
Building K, 817 Twenty-third Street. Classroom, playing court, locker rooms, and office 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women. 
Buildings M and N, 716-18 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the departments of Slavic Lan- 
guages and Philosophy; offices and laboratories of the Testing and Counseling Center. 
Building O, 2106 G Street. Offices of the Department of Religion and University Chapel. 
Building P, 2108 G Street. Offices of the Student Health Service and the Dean of the Di- 
vision of Special Students. 

Building Q, 2029 H Street. Offices of the Director of Activities for Men, the Director of 
Veterans Education, and the Superintendent of Maintenance. 

Building R, 2027 H Street. Offices of the Director of Athletics, and the Athletic Staff. 

Building S, 2025 H Street. Offices of the Department of Physical Education for Men and 
Public Relations. 

Building T, 2110 G Street. Offices of the Dean of the Summer Sessions; Chairman of 
Committee on Scholarships; International House (see International House) . 

Building U, 729 Twenty-second Street. Driver Behavior Research Project. 

Building V, 2114 H Street. Research laboratories of the Department of Physics. 

Building W, 2128 H Street. Offices of the Dean and Faculty of the School of Pharmacy; 
Pharmacy laboratories; classrooms. 

Building X, 2107 H Street. Offices of the departments of Art and Sociology and Anthro- 
pology; Music Program; Population Research Project; Faculty offices. 

Building Y, 802 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the Department of Business and Public 

dministration, Center for Behavioral Sciences. 

uilding Z, 708 Twenty-second Street. Offices of the Patent, Trade-Mark. and Copyright 

Foundation. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The Library collections of The George Washington University are housed in the 
University Library, the general library of the University; and in the departmental 
ibraries of law, in Stockton Hall, and medicine, in the School of Medicine. 

These collections contain approximately 361,100 volumes—278,600 in the Univer- 
sity Library, 58,000 in the Law Library, and 24,500 in the Medical Library. Ap- 
Proximately 10,000 volumes a year are added to the Library’s resources. Endow- 
ments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide books in the fields of 
American civilization, American Literature, foreign service, history, public finance, 
and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources have enriched the collections. 
The Libraries currently receive 2,100 periodicals. 

In the modern University Library building, erected in 1939, on the first three floors 
are the delivery hall, card catalogue, reference and main reading rooms, periodical 
room, and reserve book rooms; on the fourth floor are ten planned seminar rooms. 

© the original 135,000 volume eight-tier stack of modern steel construction has been 
added a similar unit of 170,000 volume capacity with 50 study carrels, 

Of the special subject collections in the University Libraries, the most recent ac- 
quisition is the internationally known library of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
pan Peace, which was assembled during forty years of its activity in Washing- 

, was purchased by the [ niversity. The collection contains 50,000 bound 
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volumes and 20,000 pamphlets in the fields of international law and relations, his- 
tory, and economics. Other collections in the Library are the W. Lloyd Wright col- 
lection of Washingtoniana, acquired in 1950; the Richard Heinzel Collection of Ger- 
manic philology and literature; the Curt Wachsmuth Collection of Greek and Roman 
literature, archaeology, and history; the Mount Vernon Collection on political his- 
tory, international law, and the social sciences; a representative collection of Spanish 
American books, the gift of the governments of Hispanic America; and the Chauncey 
Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Collection. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Library 
service desks. A classified list on cards of selected recent acquisitions is available 
at frequent intervals, in addition to the complete information in the card catalogue. 
Monthly art exhibits are held on the first and second floors of the University Library 
during the academic year. 

The hours of the University Library and the Law Library are Monday through 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.: Sunday, 2:00 to 
6:00 P.M. The Medical Library is open Monday through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 
P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational needs 
and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given in the 
required English courses, and by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors to 
assist students and all members of the University to use the rich library resources of 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. Inter- 
library loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city and in the 
United States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its branches, the library of the Pan American Union, the Li- 
brary of the Bureau of Railway Economics, the Library of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Library of the United States Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many of 
the other great special collections of the government departments. , 


ADMISSION 


The University accepts both men and women. Students are admitted at the be- 
ginning of each semester and summer session. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic record 
which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any other reason, 
would not be an acceptable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION AND READMISSION 


Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at the Office of 
the Director of Admissions, 2029 G Street NW.. Washington 6, D. C.; telephone: 
FE 8-0250, extension 344. The application for admission*, with a $10 application 
fee and a recent, signed photograph, should be returned to the Office of the Director 
of Admissions. 

Application for admission or readmission for degree candidacy, together with all 
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required credentials, should be received by July 1 for the fall semester, January 1 
for the spring semester, and May 1 for the Summer Sessions to insure consideration. 
Late applications will be considered only if the application form and all required 
credentials are received in the Admissions Office no later than two weeks prior to 
the first day of registration for the semester or session for which application is made. 
Exceptions may be made under extraordinary circumstances, at the discretion of the 
Director of Admissions. 

Application for admission* to nondegree status in the Division of University Stu- 
dents must be received, with a $5 application fee and necessary credentials, no later 
than the Saturday preceding the first day of registration, as stated in the University 
calendar. 

An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record form pro- 
vided by the University to his high school principal, with the request that the com- 
pleted form be mailed directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions a 
transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned. If high school units 
are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant should request his high school 
to submit a transcript to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


TEST INFORMATION 


The requirement of tests for Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and School 
of Engineering applicants coming directly from secondary school is specified in the 
entrance statement of these divisions. The appropriate report of the Graduate Record 
Examination, when available, should accompany application for admission to grad- 
uate degree candidacy. 

Arrangement for tests is the responsibility of the applicant and should be made 
with the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey, not 
less than one month before the date of the test. The Bulletin of Information, ob- 
tainable without charge, contains descriptions of the tests as well as rules regarding 
applications, fees, reports, and the conduct of the tests; lists of examination centers; 
examination dates; and an application blank. On the application for the test, the 
student should specify that the scores be sent to the Director of Admissions, The 
George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 

College Entrance Examination Board tests are given at a large number of exami- 
nation centers throughout the United States, including Washington, D. C. 


Ss 


If the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing prescribes other tests, 
necessary instructions will be sent to the applicant by the Director of Admissions. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
Crepir For ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Up to 30 semester hours of credit may be granted for college-level courses in an 
“PProved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory performance in the Ad- 
vanced Plaeement Examination. Arrangement for the examination is the responsi- 
bility of the applicant and should be made with the College Board Advanced Place- 


7 A . . 
“1 application fo issi i Sar ee 
or division of tho u r readmission does not require a fee unless it involves transfer to a college, school, 


transfer fee is pean oo ipragee than the one in which the applicant was last registered. In this case, 
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ment Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 

The applicant must request the examining service to submit the test papers and 
scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the quality of 
performance on the examination and the quality and content of the courses of study 


completed by the applicant. 


Crepir From Hicuer InstrruTions 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accredited 
institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work only 
when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this U niversity. It may 
be allowed provisionally, and it may be withdrawn for subse squent poor work. Work 
of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be considered for transfer. 

The student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. He must be 
eligible to return to the last previous sly attended institution in the semester for which 
he seeks admission to this Unive rsity. 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not re gistered on-cam- 
pus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), must 
apply for readmission in the Office of the Director of Admissions. (See closing 
dates for application for admission, pages 8-9.) If he applies as a degree candidate 
and was previously registered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or 
more higher institutions during his absence from the Unive rsity, he must have com- 
plete, official transcripts sent to the Office of the Director of Admissions from each 
institution attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of 


regulations currently effective. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 
For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to an- 
other within the University, see page 41. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


Good character and an academic b: ickground appropriate for the program of stud- 


ies contemplated are required. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Lower Dtvision 


a for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited sec ondary school, 
Finer at least fifteen unitst. The program of study recommended for students 
entering in September 1962 and required of students entering in Febru ary 1963 and 
thereafter is as follows: four years of English; at least two years of one foreign lan- 
guage; two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of 
social study, one of which must be American history; and two years of college pre- 


* Entrance requirements are established by the faculties of the seve ral colleges, schools, and divisions. 

The Director of Admissions, as agent for the faculties administers regulations governing admission, 
readmission, and transfer. 

ft A_unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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paratory mathematics. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is 
prerequisite to courses in chemistry, mathematics, physics, and statistics, and that in 
addition one unit of plane geometry, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in 
mathematics and physics. 

2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 
work, 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test. 

Beginning February 1963 scores must also be submitted on the English Composi- 
tion Achievement Test. Applicants are urged to submit scores on two additional 
achievement tests in subjects reflecting their major interests. 

It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or January. Scores 
on tests taken in the Junior year may be submitted. Arrangement for tests should be 
made with the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J., not 
less than one month before the date of the test. In applying for the test, the student 
should specify that the scores be sent to the Director of Admissions, The George 
Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the adequacy 
of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, does 
hot present all the formal requirements stated above. The Committee may pre- 
scribe appropriate tests. 


Upper Drvision 


Bachelor of Arts.—Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Arts and Let- 
fers curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent (see pages 52 and 53). 

Bachelor of Science.—Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Science 
curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent (see page 53). 

Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology.—Sixty-four hours of academic work 
including Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 11-12, and Microbiology 112, or the equivalent 
(see page 53). 


Grapu ATE Drvision 


An approved Bachelor’s degree from an accredited higher institution; an appro- 
priate distribution of courses: and a superior quality of work in the major field are 
required, A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, but he may be re- 
quired to take extra work. 

Applications for admission must be approved by the department and by the Dean. 

Master of Arts——A Bachelor of Arts degree at this University with a major in the 
chosen field, or the equivalent. 

Master of Science-—A Bachelor of Science degree at this University with a major 
the chosen field, or the equivalent. : 

Master of Fine Arts (1) in the field of Painting or Sculpture.—A Bachelor of Arts 
“egree at this University with a major in drawing and painting, sculpture, or com- 
mercial art, or the equivalent. (2) Jn the field of Dramatic Art.—A Bachelor’s de- 
Stee from an accredited college or university. Desirable undergraduate background 
includes courses in literature, drama, and the theater. Applicants with academic 
deficiencies may be enrolled in the program subject to the satisfactory completion of 
Prescribed courses, 


in 


Tn: 
An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Bot any and Zoology. 
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THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
Doctor of Philosophy.—Acceptable personal qualities and the capacity for creative 
work are required, together with a Bachelor’s degree with a major in the proposed 
field or the equivalent, for provisional status; or one year of acceptable graduate 
work, for full status. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Doctor of Medicine —Well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after 
completing 90 semester hours, or the equivalent, applicable toward a degree in an 
approved college. However, the majority of applicants are better prepared for the 
study of medicine after four years of college work. Applicants are required to take 
the Medical College Admission Test, sponsored by the Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges, in advance of the year for which application is made. Specific required 
courses are: 

Biology (including 4 hours of laboratory) ......cccvcsvvsssssssssesssssssvsvssssssssssssssssssssveessseseesersenseseees 8 


A course in either general biology or zoology 
Chemistry: 


Except for these requirements applicants are urged to follow personal interest in 
developing their premedical courses of study. A well-balanced program, rather than 
a specific field, is the criterion by which an applicant is judged. It is not advisable 
to take courses that appear to cover subject matter in the medical program. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


A student who has satisfactorily completed part of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine may apply for advanced standing if his work has been equiva- 
lent to that required by The George Washington University School of Medicine. Be- 
fore final admission to the third year class, the applicant must have passed Part I of 
the National Board Examinations. 


SELECTION PROCEDURES 


The Committee on Admissions is guided in the selection of students by the appli- 
cant’s academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admission Test, and per- 
sonal qualifications as determined by letters of reference and personal interview. 
Applicants are interviewed only by invitation of the Committee. 

Each applicant is notified of the Committee’s decision as soon as possible. 

An applicant who is offered a place in a class must notify the Director of Admis- 
sions, within two weeks, of his intent to accept the place reserved for him and must 
remit a deposit of $100 not later than January 15th prior to the opening of classes 
of the academic year for which he applied. This deposit will not be refunded after 
January 15th. It will be credited toward the tuition for the first semester. 

Forms for a report on physical condition accompany the offer of a place in class. 
This report must be completed and returned to the Director of Admissions by the 
applicant’s physician within two months of receipt of the letter of acceptance. 
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THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
THe Law Scuoor 


Bachelor of Laws.—An approved Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an 
accredited college or university; a satisfactory quality of work; and an acceptable 
distribution of courses are required. Eligibility is based on personal and scholastic 
records and on the result of the Law School Admission Test. No applicant will be 
accepted who is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously attended law 
school. From the applicants, a selection is made by the Committee on Admissions. 

Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained from the 
Dean of the Law School or from the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Advanced Standing 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws is granted only for 
work successfully completed in other law schools which are members of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. Transferred credits will not be recognized in excess 
of those which might be earned in a similar period in this Law School. 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted toward the 
Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


Unclassified Students 


A degree candidate in good standing at another law school which is a member of 
the Association of American Law Schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be ad- 
mitted as an unclassified student to earn credits for transfer to the other law school. 


Tue Grapuate Scuoor or Pusuic Law 


Candidates must be accepted by the Faculty of the School. 

Master of Laws.*—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved 
college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree from a member 
school of the Association of American Law Schools are required. Candidates for 
admission must have attained a minimum average of 75 on all work done for the 
Bachelor of Laws degree, except that at the discretion of the Faculty applicants 
otherwise eligible may be admitted on proof of experience and attainment as an 
alternative, Advanced standing will not be granted for credits earned while a can- 
didate for the first degree in law or for credits earned at another law school. Credits 
earned as an unclassified student will not be applicable toward meeting the require- 


Ments for the degree unless specific provision therefor is included in the letter of 
admission, 


Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative Law (American Practice). 
—The following are required: (1) the successful completion of and graduation from 
* gymnasium, lycee, or liceo: and (2) graduation in law from a recognized foreign 
University where training was in Civil Law. 

Joctor of Juridical Science.—The following are required: a Bache 
equivalent degree 
equivale 


lor of Arts or 
from an approved college or university; a Bachelor of Laws or 
nt degree, earned with high rank, from a member school of the Association 


> 
prion me-balf of the work necessary for graduation from an approved college or university completed 
work on entry into military service may be accepted as satisfying the admission requirement for pre-legal 
forces of it ¢ applicant completed not less than twenty months of continuous service in the armed 
mester © United States during World War II and prior to the beginning of the 1948-49 fall se- 
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of American Law Schools; and outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field 
of law. 
Unclassified Students 


A member of the bar or a person, not a member of the bar, who is a graduate of a 
member school of the Association of American Law Schools may, at the discretion of 
the Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student. 

Unclassified students participate in the work of the course and take examinations. 
Courses taken by unclassified students will not be credited toward degrees at this 
School. 

Continuing Legal Education Students 


A simplified admission and registration procedure is used for members of the bar 
who desire to take courses on a noncredit basis. Continuing Legal Education students 
may not participate in student activities or benefit from the medical privileges of the 
University. 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 

studies contemplated are required. 


For UNDERGRADUATE StuDy 
For the Engineering Technologist Certificate and Degrees of Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineer ing, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Bachelor of Science in Engineering—Admission is based on the following 
factors: 


1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school showing 
at least fifteen units* 

2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 
work 

3. Until February 1963 College Entrance Examination Board scores must be sub- 
mitted on the Scholastic Aptitude Test only. Beginning February 1963 scores must 
also be submitted on the English Composition Achievement Test and a Mathematics 
Achievement Test. If the applicant studied trigonometry in high school he should 
take the Advanced Mathematics Achievement Test: if he did not study trigonometry 
in high school, he should take the Intermediate Mathematics Achievement Test. (For 
details, see page 9.) 

The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do not 
meet the above requirements will be considered by the Committee on Admission and 
Advanced Standing, The Committee may prescribe admission tests. 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distributed as 
follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one-half in plane 
trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign language or history. 
General Science may not be counted in satisfaction of the science requirement but 
may be counted as an elective unit. 

It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 
Study of these sciences contributes to the student’s general education, aids in his 
choice of a career, and affords a qualitative measure of his ability and potential 
for engineering study. Superior students are encouraged to begin collegiate study 


°A Unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not Jess 
than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 
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of physics or chemistry at the highest level consistent with their preparation, by 
the use of waiver examinations. 

The study of solid geometry is recommended, in order that the student may have 
a firm foundation for his collegiate studies in mathematics. 

Quantitative Deficiency—A graduate of an approved high school who does not 
offer for admission the particular subjects required for the engineering curriculum, 
but who does present not less than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted to 
pursue a prescribed program of studies including courses to make up for deficiencies 
if the deficiency in distribution does not exceed two units. 

Qualitative Deficiency—In the Summer Sessions of 1962 a special program will 
be available for a limited number of applicants for full time study who do not 
fully meet qualitative admission requirements. In order to meet the qualifications 
for admission to degree candidacy all courses in the special program must be passed 
with an average grade of C or better. 

Applicants for part time study will be admitted fall, spring, or summer, but 
must complete the prescribed program of two courses in that semester. 


Advanced Standing 


Credit for Advanced Placement Examinations.—Advanced standing may be granted 
for study at the collegiate level in advanced courses in an approved secondary school, 
if substantiated by satisfactory performance in the Advanced College Placement Ex- 
amination. Arrangement for the examination is the responsibility of the applicant 
and should be made with the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The applicant must request the examining service to submit the test papers and 
scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the quality of 
performance on the examination and the quality and content of the course of study 
completed by the applicant. 

Total credit that may be so granted is ordinarily limited to 15 semester hours, 
not more than 8 semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. 
In exceptional cases these limits may be exceeded, but in no case will the credit 
granted exceed 30 semester hours. 

Credit from Higher Institutions—Advanced standing may be granted for work 
Successfully completed at accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be 
Sranted for transferred work only when it meets the requirements for the degree 
Sought at this University, and subject to the general University regulations concern- 
ing satisfactory subsequent work. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will 
not be considered for transfer. 


For Grapuate Stupy 


é Master of Engineering Administration and Master of Science in Engineering. — 
For admission to graduate study the student must have a Bachelor’s degree from 
2 recognized institution and he must satisfy the Committee on Graduate Studies of 
‘8 capacity for productive work in the field selected. 

Applicants who have significant deficiencies in their preparation may qualify for 
admission to graduate study by taking prescribed undergraduate courses. 

n some cases such study may be carried on in addition to a limited graduate 
Program. In no case may the undergraduate courses fulfill any part of the require- 
ments for the graduate degree. 
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For Decree CANDIDACY 


Master of Engineering Administration and Master of Science in Engineering.— 
Application for admission to candidacy must be made in writing to the Committee 
on Graduate Studies. For details see “The Master's Degrees” in the section of this 
CATALOGUE devoted to the School of Engineering. 

Doctor of Science—For admission the student must have adequate preparation 
for advanced study, including a satisfactory Master’s degree, or the equivalent, to- 
gether with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. 
The applicant must have capabilities and interests beyond the ability to assimilate 
organized materials in formal courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined 
with balanced judgment and accuracy in observation or experiment are necessary to 
the successful applicant. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
For THE BACHELOR’s DecREE 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.—The satisfactory completion of the Pharmacy 
curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see 
page 54), or the equivalent. 

A student who has a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution or who has 
completed work in the general cultural or foundational subjects of the pharmacy 
curriculum may be admitted to advanced standing. No more than one year of ad- 
vanced standing will be granted a student from any institution other than an accred- 
ited college of pharmacy. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
For THE BACHELOR’s DecREES 


Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics*, and 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education.—The satisfactory completion of the ap- 
propriate curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences (see pages 54-56); the equivalent from another accredited higher institution; 
or a certificate of graduation from an approved normal school or the equivalent is 
required. With the exception of Home Economics, applicants must have personality 
traits that give promise of success as a teacher. 


For THE Master’s Decree 


Master of Arts in Education—To be admitted to candidacy for this degree the 
applicant must: (1) hold a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution; (2) 
have an undergraduate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C+ average); (3) have 
demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching; (4) have personality traits that give 
promise of better-than-average success as a teacher. 

To be admitted to candidacy in programs designed to prepare for service in guid- 
ance and administration two years of successful teaching experience are required, 


For THE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL ( JERTIFICATE 


Advanced Professional Certificate—The degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
or the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physical Education from the School of Edu- 


_* Open only to students enrolled in the Home Economics curriculum of the lower division of Colum- 
bian College of Arts and Sciences as of September 1961 or earlier. This degree will be conferred for 
the last time June 1965. 
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cation, or the equivalent from another institution of higher learning; a Master’s 
degree from an accredited institution of higher learning; at least two years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience; and a permanent teaching license. 


For THE Docror’s Decree 


Doctor of Education.—The degree of Master of Arts in Education, or the equiva- 
lent, and at least three years of satisfactory educational experience. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
For THE BACHELOR’s DecrEEs 


Bachelor of Arts in Government.-—The satisfactory completion of the /nternational 
Affairs and Public Affairs curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences (see page 56), or the equivalent. 

Bachelor of Business Administration.—The satisfactory completion of the Account- 
ing and Business Administration or the Business and Economic Statistics curriculum 
in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 56 and 
57), or the equivalent. 


For THE Master’s DEGREES 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university is required. A stu- 
dent from an unaccredited institution may be admitted at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee on Admission and Advanced Standing, but may be required to take work 
above the minimum requirements, 

Students admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index of 3.00 
(aB average) in the undergraduate major. 


Master of Arts in Government 


In the field of International Affairs or Public Affairs.—The applicant’s under- 
gtaduate program must have included background courses corresponding to an un- 
dergraduate major at this University, 

In the field of Public Administration—An undergraduate major in a social science 
or equivalent work experience. 

In the field of Personnel Administration—An undergraduate major in a social 
Science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 

In the field of Economic Policy.—An undergraduate major in economics at this 

niversity, or the equivalent. 


Master of Business Administration 


In the field of Accounting or Business and Economic Statistics.—The applicant’s 
undergraduate program must have included background courses corresponding to an 
undergraduate major at this University, 

n the field of Business Administration.—(1) In general business administration: 
a Bac elor of Business Administration degree at this University, or the equivalent, is 
required. Applicants who are deficient in such course work may be admitted and 
will be required to make up deficiencies over and above the normal Master of Busi- 
ness Administration program. (2) In the field of Hospital Administration: a Bach- 
elor’s degree from an accredited college or university is required. While a 3.00 
average in the undergraduate major is generally required, in the selection of candi- 
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dates consideration will be given to personal qualifications, aptitude for hospital 
administration, and practical experience. 

In the field of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social 
science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 


For THE Docror’s DECREE 


Doctor of Business Administration—A Master’s degree in Business Administration 
or a related field, or the equivalent, and proficiency in statistics and accounting to 
the satisfaction of the Committee on Doctoral Studies are required, 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


See the section of this CaTaLocuE devoted to the College of General Studies. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in working for a degree in 
this University may be considered for admission to the Division of University Stu- 
dents to take courses for which they have adequate preparation, as evidenced by 
previous scholastic records. 

Students under 2] years of age who meet the entrance requirements of Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences but who are not seeking degree candidacy at this 
University may be admitted to the Division of 
grams of study approved by the Dean. 

If a student currently or previously registered in the Division of University Stu- 
dents applies for admission to degree candidacy, a maximum of 45 semester hours 


University Students to pursue pro- 


of credit will be considered for assignment, in so far as these credits are appropriate 
toward the degree sought. 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person may be con- 
sidered for admission as an auditor in a class without being required to take active 
part in the exercises or to pass examinations. but no credit will be allowed for such 
attendance. 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


This is a non-degree-granting division of the University in which the Director of 
Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the process of making up 
entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges and schools of the University. 

Complete credentials must be submitted and evaluated before a tentative or definite 
plan of make-up may be prepared. 


THE DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 


The applicant must be a regularly enrolled, full-time, student: at least fourteen 
years of age; a citizen of the United States: physically fit; of good character: and a 
candidate for a Bacheror’s degree. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Regular Students.—Regular students are those who have met the entrance require- 
ments for candidacy and are registered for degrees. 


University Students—Persons not seeking degrees, as specified in the rules of the 


a 
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Division of University Students, may be admitted to this Division to pursue courses 
for which they have had adequate preparation. 
Special Students—Special students are those who are in the process of qualifying 
for admission to curricula in degree-granting colleges and schools of this University. 
Additional information concerning curricula, courses offered, entrance require- 
ments, or admission procedure may be obtained from the Office of the Director of 
Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; telephone—FEderal 8-0250, 


extension 344, 


REGISTRATION* 


A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admission to 
the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions (see “Admission”, 
pages 8-18). 

A student previously registered in the University who was not on-campus during 
the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), must apply for re- 
admission in the Office of Admissions (see page 10). 


TIME AND PLACE oF REGISTRATION 


Registration for all colleges, schools, and divisions except as listed below is con- 
ducted in Building C, 2029 G Street NW., during the following periods: fall semes- 
ter, September 20 and 21, 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.; September 22, 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 
P.M. Spring semester, January 31 and February 1, 12:00 to 8:00 P.M., February 2, 
10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 

For the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law: Stockton Hall, 720 
Twentieth Street, NW., days and hours as listed above. 

For the School of Engineering: Tompkins Hall, 725 Twenty-third Street NW., un- 
dergraduate: days and hours as listed above. For graduate students: fall semester 
—September 18 and 19; spring semester—January 29 and 30, 11:00 A.M. to 8:00 
P.M. 


For the School of Medicine, School of Medicine, 1335 H Street NW., September 
13, 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. 


For the College of General Studies: at times and places designated in individual 
course announcements, 


RecistraTion CHANGES AND WrTeDRAWALs 


For regulations governing changes in registrations and withdrawals, see pages 
21, 22-23, 40-4] 


* For “in residence” status see Residence, page 42. 


ERRATA 


The Board of Trustees of The George Wa gton | ity, , 
authorized the following changes in fees as stated in the 1962-63 cat for the ] 
of Medicine, the Law School, the School of Engineering, Columb of Ar 
Sciences, the Division of University Student nd the ger | catalogue of the | ’ 


These fees become effective September 1, 1962. 
Tuition Fees: 
Except for students registered in the Law School, the 
the College of General Studies Off-Campus Division, for work toward a 
Master’s Degree in Engineering, and for work leading to a Doctor's degree: 


School of Engineering, 


Full-time program (15 hours or more): for each semester®...ssereevesereereeeee $500.00 
Part-time program: 
For each semester hour for which the student registers*. ine SORE 
For each semester hour for which the student registers for cours 
Departments of Instruction in the School of Engineering......... ae 38.50 
In the School of Engineering: 
Full-time program (15 hours or more): for each semester.. see ©=900.00 
Part-time pro i 
For each semester hour for which the student registerS.......-sssssseseeerees 38.50 
For each semester hour for which the student registers for courses in 
Departments of Instruction other than in the School of Engineering... 33.00 
In the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law: 
Full-time program (12 hours or more): for each semester.. 450.00 
Part-time program: for each semester hour for which the student registers 33.00 
For the degree of Doctor of Medicine, for two semesters f.....ssssssesnsseereenes . 1,350.00 
For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy t, Doctor of Education, or Doctor of 
Business Administration: 
For work § leading to and including the general examination .. 1,100.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination............000+ ied 1,100.00 
For the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 
For work leading to and including the final examination...........ssssssseers wee 1,100.00 
For the Master’s degrees in Engineering: 
For work leading to and including the comprehensive examination ]]........ 1,000.00 


RESIDENCE FEE: 

Charged each student wishing to maintain “in residence” status during any 
semester of absence from the University or after completion of tuition re- 
quirements.** Due and payable on the official days of registration: 

In the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law... ase «= OOO 
In the School of Engineering... 38.50 
In all other colleges, school 

Medicine  .......c-cese0e istudhestindapensntcacsiteandduncdeleidbaiassiocssedtinnantid Eee. SRS Ee ee 


except the 
33.00 


Courses oF INSTRUCTION: 
Tuition fees specifically stated in descriptions of courses are changed as 
follows: 
Education—297. Tuition fee, $33. 
English—1X. Tuition fee, $124 (the regular fee of $33 a semester hour, 
plus an additional fee of $25). 
German—47. Tuition fee, $99. 


* Payment of tuition for a Master’s thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of regis- 
tration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be writ- 
ten. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted without fur- 
ther tuition payment. The student must, however, be registered “‘in residence” during this period. If 
the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the second academic year, it must be registered for again 
and tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. : 

+ Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period of two semesters. After the student has 
entered the course of instruction he is obligated for the full tuition for two semesters. No part of the 
tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause. 

t The tuition fee is to be paid in two years at the rate of $275 a semester or in full at the time of 
registration. No residence fee will be charged if a third year is needed for completion of either part 
of the degree requirements. 

§ This fee does not cover the cost of tuition for elementary courses (numbered 1 to 100). 

Any student admitted to Master’s study may elect to pay the total fee at the beginning of his pro- 
gram or on a course-by-course basis at $38.50 a semester oh until the total fee is paid. 

Students completing payment of the total fee before completion of the required work (including 
thesis and comprehensive examination) will be granted registration on an “‘in residence—no charge’ 
basis for one semester immediately following the semester in which tuition payment is completed. 

Students requiring additional time for completion of required work after completion of payment of 
the total fee and the expiration of a semester “‘in residence—no charge’’ must register “‘in residence”’ 
each semester and pay the normal “‘in residence’’ fee. 

** Payment of de residence fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to return and 
continue his work toward a degree under the requirements which were in force at the time of his 
first registration but does not count as part of the residence requirement for the degree. 
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and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed 
tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the indi- 
vidual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in 


the laboratery fee the individual student will be required to pay such additional 
charges as are determined by the department concerned. 


in three payments when the 


GRADUATION FEes 


10.00 
10.00 
pon) 25.00 
; : + aaa 
Fee ror Binpinc Master's Tues} cace 6.00 
Fee ror Printing Summary or | 85.00 
SPECIAL Fers 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission as a degree candidate, 
na ya ee TT onecesoerescteesecesescercecscteessens 10.00 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission to nondegree status, 
selloetion ee eee Sarre 5.00 
pplication for Transfe 


r fee, charged* each applicant for 
l niversity from one college, school, or division to anoth 


of normal progression, nonrefundable 
dmission tests (when required) 
Graduate Record Examination fee 
candidate for a Bachelor's de 
ences; the School of Engineering; the School of ( 
nternational Affairs; or the College of Gene 
registration for the final semester of study 
-ate-registration fee, charged each stuc 


transfer within the 
er, except in cases 


(excluding summer sessions).... 10.00 


5.00 
-hange fee, charged each stu: 
adding a course, changing from one section t 
change of status (from auditor to credit st 
in credit hours for a course. 2. 
Vithdrawal fee, charged in SPOCial CASES ....cccceccoecs. At: na ~ 5.00 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition (see “Payment 
Lf REE ae atheros te sidetosesipvabissstivdies 2.00 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after 
or delinquency in fees 5.00 
scesesteesasconsessenseseseenesenéesssens, 50.00 
esidence fee, charged each student wishing to maintain “in residence” 
Status during any semester of absence from the University or after comple- 
tion of tuition requirements.t Due and payable on the official days of reg- 
istration: 
In the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law. 30.00 
In the School of Engineering. (Seell footnote on page 20) 35.00 
In all other colleges, schools, and divisions, except the School of Med 30.00 
For Special physical examination 2.00 
Special fee, Law School (Student Bar Ass ciation activities, Law Review, 
and other services), charged each student in the Law School for each se- 
Mester or any part thereof except the 10,00 
ngineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the Schoo 


l of Engineering 
reof except the summer term..................... 1.50 
or advanced standing 


or each Semester or any part the 
or each examination to qualify f 
©xamination ... 
nglish test for for 


ef Payable at 
; “YMent of 


and for each special 


ansfer or readmission, 
- the residence fee entitles the studen 
e 
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Laboratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry and pharmacy 

courses who fails to check out of the laboratory by the time set by the 
instructor 3.00 
Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record after the firs 1.00 
Registration in the University entitles each student to the following University privi- 
leges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and when desired; (2) 
the services of the Placement Office; (3) the use of University library; (4) gymnasium 
privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (6) sub- 
scription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (7) admission to Uni- 
versity debates; (8) medical attention and hospital services as described under Health 
Administration. These privileges, with the exception of the issuance of transcripts, 


terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, when he withdraws or is dis- 
missed from the University 
PAYMENT OF FEES 

All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Street NW. No 
student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. 
Fees are due and payable in advance at the time of each registration. 

With the approval of the Treasurer, the student may sign a contract for semester 
charges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting payments as follows: 

Fall Semester —One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first working 
day* in November; one-third on the first working day* in December. 

Spring Semester —One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first work- 
ing day* in March; one-third on the first working day* in April. 

Arrangements for the above may be made with the Office of the Cashier at the time 
of registration. Installment-due notices are mailed. However, nonreceipt of notice is 
no excuse for failure to meet obligations when due. 

A student who fails to meet payments when due, but pays his fees within the fol- 
lowing two weeks of the date on which payment is due, is charged a $2 service fee. 
A student who fails to meet payments within these two weeks after payment is due 
is automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has been officially re- 
instated and paid all accrued fees and a $5 reinstatement fee. 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be reinstated 
for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications for rein- 
statement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except the 
late-registration fee. 

WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 

Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, or division 
in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable 
notice (see “Withdrawal”, page 40). 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, financial adjustments will be 
made as follows: 

FALL SEMESTER 

Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the University dated on or beforé 
the last working day* in October or November, cancellation of two-thirds or on 
third, respectively, of the full-time program charges. 

Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in October or Nover™ 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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< anne rae nn Sh 
ber, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, re 
charges for the full-time program and the h 
continuing in effect. 

Part-time program.—Withdrawal 
tober or November, 
charges, 


spectively, of the difference between the 
ourly charges of the part-time program 


dated on or before the last working day* in Oc- 
cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of tuition 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the University d 
the last working day* in February or March, cancel] 
Tespectively, of the full-time program charges. 
Partial withdrawal dated on or be 
cancellation of two-thirds 
charges for the full-time 
continuing in effect. 
Part-time program.—Withdrawal dated on or be 


ruary or March, cancellation of two-thirds 
charges, 


ated on or before 
ation of two-thirds or one-third, 


fore the last working day* in February or March, 
or one-third, respectively, 


of the difference between the 
program and the hourly ch 


arges of the part-time program 


fore the last working day* in Feb- 
or one-third, respectively, of tuition 


oe, 
No refund or reduction will be allowed on 
Working day* in November (fall semester) or M 
A student enrolled in a full-time program, 
tinues to be in a full-time program, will h 
made other than those involving course fees, 
In no case will a refund be made o 
no case will tuition be reduced or re 
Payment applies only 


any withdrawal dated after the last 
arch (spring semester). 

who drops or adds a course and con- 
ave no financial adjustments of tuition 


f the first third of the total tuition charges. In 
funded because of nonattendance upon classes. 


to the semester for which a registration charge is incurred 
and in no case will this be credited to another semester, 


Students in chemistry or pharmacy who fail to che 

efore the date set by the instructor, unless excused b 
@ $3 checkout fee. A student who drops a course 
must check out of the laboratory at the next regular | 

Students enrolled in the ROTC who fail to turn in 
00ks, on separation from the Corps, are charged the value of the missing items, 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a stu- 
“ent who has not a clear financial record. 


tudents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
vanking arrangements in the community. 


eck out of the laboratory on or 
y the instructor, will be charged 
before the end of the semester 
aboratory period. 

uniforms, equipment, and text- 
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FELLOWSHIPS, GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 

The following fe 
Mess otherwise 
Preceding the 
1 chairman 


sllowships, graduate scholarships, and assistantships are available. 
specified, applications should be submitted not later than March 1 
period for which the award is to be made. They should be directed to 
of the department or the dean of the school concerned and addressed to 
“he George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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University Teaching Fellowships—Assigned for the academic year to the various 
departments of instruction. The applicant is expected to be a prospective candidate 
for a Doctoral degree in the general field of his future doctoral study. Each teaching 
fellow receives an annual stipend (on a nine-month basis) of up to $2,000 plus tu- 
ition and laboratory fees for whatever schedule of study or research his fellowship 
duties permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees may not exceed $500. Sti- 
pends vary with the work load of the individual teaching fellow. Normally a Uni- 
versity teaching fellow renders half-time service in classroom or laboratory assign- 
ments to the department of instruction directing his doctoral study. Application 
should be made to the chairman of the department of instruction concerned. 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships.—Open in various departments of instruction to 
candidates for the Master’s degrees. Each graduate teaching assistant renders a des- 
ignated unit of service to his major department of instruction, and receives, depend- 
ing upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to $2,000 en a nine-month basis 
plus tuition and laboratory fees for the program of studies which the duties of his 
assistantship permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees may not exceed $600. 
Application should be made to the chairman of the department of instruction con- 
cerned. 

Law School Research Assistantships.—Available each year to students currently 
enrolled in the Law School, preferably to applicants who are completing the second 
year. Each assistant receives an annual stipend. Awards are made on the basis of 
academic standing, financial need, and capacity for leadership. Research assistants 
have duties similar to those of teaching fellows. Applications should be submitted to 
the Dean of the Law School not later than May 1. 

Graduate School of Public Law Teaching Fellowships.—Available each year to 
prospective candidates for the Master of Laws degree. Each fellow receives an an- 
nual stipend, plus tuition for the academic year. Teaching fellows follow an ap- 
proved program of study and research, assist members of the Faculty in the guidance 
of first-year students, and supervise student work in legal bibliography and the draft- 
ing of legal instruments. Upon satisfactory completion of the year’s work, a fellow 
is recommended for the degree of Master of Laws. Applications should be submitted 
to the Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law not later than March 15. 

American Security and Trust Company Fellou ship (1960).—A two-year fellow- 
ship of $2,000 a year is available to a graduate student in business administration or 
economics in the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961).—Bequest of 
Jeannette Blaney Strayer in memory of her father. The income from this fund, up 
to $1,200, is used to provide fellowships for graduate students in a field of interna- 
tional relations, in the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—Bequest of Alma 
Hand Britten to provide tuition aid to incoming graduate students who would not 
otherwise be able to pursue their studies in the School of Engineering. Scholarships 
are awarded on the basis of need and scholarship. Application should be made be- 
fore March 1 for the following academic year. Application forms are available in 
the Office of the Dean of the School of Engineering. 

Samuel Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961).—By bequest, in memory of 
Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, up to $2,000, may be used to 
assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or research, preferably in sur 
gery, at the School of Medicine. 

If no individual is conducting such work or deserving of the award, the income 
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may be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition and other school 
expenses deemed appropriate) for undergraduate students in the School of Medicine. 
Gilbert Grosvenor Teaching Fellowship (1961).—Established by the National Geo- 
graphic Society in honor of Dr. Grosvenor, an honorary trustee of the University. 
Awarded to a doctoral candidate in the field of human geography, with stipend up 
to $1,700 and tuition fee for work leading to and including the Gene 
or the Final Examination, as app 
Department of Geography. 
Isbella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927).—By bequest, fellowships vary- 
ing in amount from $750 to $3,000 are offered in the biological sciences to foster re- 
Search for which the libraries and scientific establishments in Washington provide 
Special facilities, 
Law School Scholarships.—Available each year in the Law School to graduates of 
accredited colleges. Each scholarship provides full three-year tuition in-the morning 
Ivision of the Law School. Candidates must have graduated in the upper fifth of 
their class and must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to scho- 
astic attainment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must maintain 


; “ average. Application must be made before March 1 to the Dean of the Law 
School, 


ral Examination 
ropriate. Application forms are available in the 


Tuition scholarships are also available to second- and third-year full-time students 
With averages of 75 and above. Applications should be made to the Dean of the 
W School prior to July 1. Scholarships are awarded after spring-semester grades 
are reported. 
Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953).—An $1,800 fellowship established by 
quest of Mrs, Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseases, 
ational Defense Graduate Fellowships.—Under the National Defense Education 
ct, fellowships are available at this University in Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures and in Romance Languages and Literatures at $2,000 (with an increase of $200 
each for the second and third years) plus $400 a year for each dependent; tuition is 
waived. Application should be made to the Graduate Council. 
‘ational Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships.—Fellowships at 
or twelve months or $1,600 for nine months, with tuition waived, are avail- 
he mathematical, physical, medical, biological, and engineering sciences and 
‘ain other fields regarded as employing scientific methods. 
ational Science Foundation Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching Assist- 
-—Summer fellowships are available at not less than $50 or more than $75 a 
Week for a period of 8 to 12 weeks; tuition is waived. Application should be made 
to the Graduate Council. 
omas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928).—Fellowships in departments of sci- 
» Varying in amount from $900 to $1,500 plus tuition, established by bequest of 
“edie Sanders in memory of her brother. 
‘ Cottish Rite Fellowships.—The Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
‘asonry, Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A., offers fellowships each in the amount of 
jm to graduates of accredited colleges who wish to enroll in the School of Gov- 
“nment, Business, and International Affairs, to train for government leadership— 
» State, or local. The territory includes the Orients of Alabama, Alaska, Ari- 
» Arkansas, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, 
ain °; lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
“rl, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
a, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 


able in t 
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Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming, Panama, Puerto Rico, and the Bodies of 
Taiwan, Japan, Okinawa, and Guam. 

These fellowships are made possible by annual gifts and are available to residents 
of the respective states or countries, and application therefore should be made to the 
Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the Supreme Council, 33°, of the Southern 
Jurisdiction, U.S.A., of the Orient state or country from which the application is to 
be made. Direct inquiries to Assistant to the President, The George Washington 
University. 

Wolcott Foundation Fellowships.—Sponsored by the Wolcott Foundation of High 
Twelve International and available to graduates of accredited colleges who wish to 
enroll in the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs for graduate 
work in International Affairs, Public Administration, Personnel Administration, or 
Business Administration. Preference is given to students who themselves are affili- 
ated with, or whose parents are affiliated with, High Twelve International or the Ma- 
sonic Order. The fellowships cover tuition for one calendar year of graduate study 
] 


in residence. Where need is shown, a living allowance up to $100 a month may be 


ranted. Direct inquiries to Assistant to the President, The George Washington Uni- 


versity. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and are 
credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry a full schedule 
of academic work (fifteen semester hours or in the professional schools, the full pre- 
scribed schedule) during the period for which the scl olarship is awarded. 

Scholarship application should be made in w riting on or before April first for the 
following academic year and, unless otherwise specified, should be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships, The George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D. C. Awards are made during the month of April. All scholarships 
begin with the fall semester. 

The following is a listing of the scholarships available to The George Washington 
University students, the donors who make them possible, and the year each scholar- 
ship was instituted at this University. 


OPEN To INCOMING FRESHMEN 


The following scholarships are awarded to outstanding members of graduating 
classes of accredited secondary schools, Applicants must be citizens of the United 
States who are not receiving veterans’ benefits under any public law. 

Applicants must apply for admission to the University and be accepted before their 
scholarship applications can be considered. Forms for application for admission to 
the University are available at the Office of the Director of Admissions, The George 
Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship (1950).—A $500 scholarship established by Pi 
Chapter awarded annually to a member of the graduating class of one of the publie 
high schools of the District of Columbia, nearby Maryland, or Virginia who intends 
to complete the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy: 
Application should be made to the Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 

Alumni Scholarships —Five scholarships are available each year in the lower divi 
sion of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, upon recommendation of alumni oF 
regional alumni clubs, to outstanding graduates of accredited high schools outside the 
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Metropolitan area of Washington, D. C. These scholarships provide full tuition for 

four academic years, beginning with the fall semester (excluding summer work and 
special fees). The student must maintain a B average. For information write to the 
Director of Alumni Relations. 

American Legion Auxiliary Scholarship (1960).—Established by the Department 
of the District of Columbia. American Legion Auxiliary, and available to a veteran’s 
daughter in need of assistance, 

ssociation of Federal Communications Consulting Engineers Scholarship (1958)*. 
—A full-tuition scholarship, including laboratory fees and books. Available to a 
Student of good character, promise, and leadership working toward the degree of 

achelor of Electrical Engineering and intending to major in communications, 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—Bequest of Alma 

and Britten for scholarship aid to needy students preparing for the engineering 
Profession. Application forms are available in the Office of the Dean of the School 
of Engineering. 

Crown Photo Scholarship (1958).—A $500 scholarship established by the Crown 

hoto Service of Washington. Awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
class of one of the public high schools of the District of Columbia, nearby Mary- 
land or Virginia, who intends to complete the requirements for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Pharmacy. Application should be made to the Dean of the School 
of Pharmacy, 

District of Columbia Pharmaceutical Association Scholarship (1954).—A $500 
scholarship awarded annually to a member of the graduating class of one of the 
Public or parochial high schools of the District of Columbia. nearby Maryland or 
Virginia, who intends to complete the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 

Clence in Pharmacy. Application should be made to the Dean of the School of 

tarmacy, 

Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957 ).—By bequest, in memory of the boys 
of the former Washington Business High School who served in World War I. Pro- 
vides an annual partial scholarship to a graduate of Roosevelt High School. 

Chool of Engineering Scholarships.—Four scholarships are awarded each year to 
Staduates of accredited high schools. Each scholarship provides full tuition for 
Our academic years (excluding summer work and special fees), provided the stu- 
€nt maintains an average of B and a satisfactory standard of deportment. 

\pplications must be made before March 1 for the following academic year. Ap- 
Puication forms are available in the Office of the Dean of the School of Engineering. 
eneral Motors College Scholarship (1955).—Awarded to an incoming freshman 


with outstanding talent, high personal qualifications, and financial need. The amount 
vigtble varying from $200 to $2,000 a year, depending upon the need of the indi- 
ua 


It is renewable for the four years of undergraduate work provided the stu- 

inues to meet the high standards established for the holder of this award. 
schol ny noo! Scholarships.—The Board of Trustees offers annually thirty-four 
topo 8rships to graduates of accredited high schools in the following W ashington Met- 
_ itan areas: District of Columbia; Fairfax-Falls Church; Alexandria City; Mont- 
mery, Prince Georges, and Arlington counties. One of these scholarships, desig- 
m Amos Kendall Scholarship, was established in 1869 by the Honorable 

L 


€nt cont 


arships are awarded to students who intend to enter the lower division 


. * 
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freshman cbolarship 8 renewable and is, therefore, not available each year for award to an incoming 
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of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and complete a Bachelor's program at 
this University. 

The award covers full tuition for four academic years (excluding summer work 
and special fees). To retain a high school scholarship, an average of B and a satis- 
factory standard of deportment must be maintained. 

Nominations are made by principals and counselors of participating high schools. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the high school counselor. 

Debate Scholarship.—Offered annually to a high school senior who intends to enter 
the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and complete a Bach- 
elor’s program at this University. 

The award covers full tuition for four academic years (excluding summer work 
and special fees), provided the holder maintains a B average and participates in the 
official University debate activities. 

The scholarship is awarded on the basis of (1) participation in the Annual George 
Washington University High School Discussion Conference and (2) participation in 
the Annual George Washington University High School Debate Tournament. Prom- 
ising high school seniors in and outside the Washington Metropolitan Area, who have 
demonstrated outstanding ability in interscholastic speech activities, will also be 
eligible for consideration. 

Inquiries should be directed to the Department of Speech. 

Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886).—Full-tuition scholarships, established by 
bequest, are available annually to young men wishing to prepare for entrance into 
the United States Naval Academy. 


For Srupents Wirn Estasuisnep Acapemic Recorps at Tus UNrversiry 


Applicants for these scholarships must have completed one semester of work (15 
hours minimum) and maintained a B (3.0) average at this University. 

American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarship (1950).—Pro- 
vides annual scholarship aid to a fourth- or fifth-year student in the upper quarter of 
his class in the School of Pharmacy. 

American Society of Women Accountants Scholarship (1953).—Established by 
the District of Columbia Chapter to provide a partial scholarship for a worthy soph 
omore, junior, senior, or graduate woman majoring in accounting. 

Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920).—A partial scholarship established by Bell 
Fisk Andrews in memory of her husband. Available to “ambitious and needy stu- 
dents, who desire to pursue courses in English, Latin, journalism, history, literature, 
or political science”. 

Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarship estab 
lished by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarded to 4 
woman intern in the University Hospital. 

Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship (1946).—A $500 scholarship estab 
lished by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne, as a memorial to her mother. Awarded to 4 
woman in the School of Medicine, “of outstanding scholarship, character, and prom 
ise, who intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession”. 

Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship (1954).—A partial scholarship, by beque* 
of Alice R. H. Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the School of Me 
icine. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—Bequest of Alms 
Hand Britten for scholarship aid to needy full-time graduate or undergraduate st” 
dents in the School of Engineering, who would not otherwise be able to pursue sv¢ 


' 
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Professional study. Application should be made before March 1 for the following 
academic year. Application forms are available in the Office of the Dean of the 
School of Engineering. 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932).—Fourteen partial scholarships are available 
to “young men (of the white race) for undergraduate or postgraduate work, consid. 
ering character, capacity, and need”. 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).—A $500 scholarship established by 
Maria M. Carter in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is pre- 
Paring for the civil engineering profession. 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871).—Provides tuition aid to a young man. 


in memory of her aunt, Mary Covington, LL.B. 1922, pr 
'ng evening student in the Law School on the basis of 
irst-year course, 

Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952),—A $500 scholarship 
established by the District of Columbia Chapter. Available to junior and senior 
pudents, preferably women, who are descendants of patriots of the American Revo- 
ution, 

, Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869).—Nominations for this tuition aid may be made 
‘by the founder or his eldest lineal descendant”. In case no such nomination is 
made, the scholarship is to be awarded by the University, 
istrict of Columbia Pharmaceutical Association Women’s Auxiliary Scholarship 
1960).—Provides an annual partial scholarship to a woman who is enrolled in the 
School of Pharmacy or who has completed the pre-pharmacy requirement at this Uni- 
Versity or another institution. Inquiries should be directed to the Dean, School of 
armacy, 
Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947 ).—Memorial to Charles 
Orthington Dorsey, Bachelor of Laws, ’81, Master of Laws, ’82. A full-tuition 
= olarship for the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws, awarded to a 
needy and Promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or equiva- 
ent degree. The scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every three years, 
Tenry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955).—Established by Helen B. Erwin as a 
Memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A partial scholarship 
°F a student in Engineering. 
: Nobert Farnham Scholarship (1871).—Established by Mrs. Robert Farnham. 
“ition aid for a student in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951).—Bequest for tuition aid. 
Corgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship (1958).—A 
Partial scholarship for a woman student in the field of science. 
Ch dred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959).—Established by Alpha Theta 
“apter of Pj Lambda Theta, provides annual tuition aid for a student in the School 
lucation, upon the recommendation of the donor. 
in "Na Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949).—Established by Evelyn Hampel Young 
Se Memory of her mother, provides tuition aid for a young married woman in the 
‘ducation or Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
ma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921).—A partial scholarship established by 
pe Elizabeth Harvey in memory of her daughter. Awarded every four years, or 
Otten as vacant, to a young woman in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of 
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the Protestant faith and the Caucasian race, selected for scholarship and moral 
qualifications. 

Hazelton Scholarship (1950).—An annual partial scholarship, by bequest of Lillie 
S. Hazelton, “for the use and assistance of needy and worthy students.” 

Kappa Alpha Theta Scholarship (1950)—A $500 scholarship established by the 
Washington alumnae for the training of a clinician in speech correction. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Scholarship (1959).—An annual $500 scholarship estab- 
lished by the Washington alumnae for a student planning to follow the profession of 
speech correction. 

Kappa Psi Scholarship (1952).—An annual partial scholarship for a student in 
the School of Pharmacy, established by Gamma Tau Chapter and the District of Co- 
lumbia Graduate Chapter of Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical Fraternity. 

Law School Scholarships—Full-tuition scholarships available to second- and third- 
year full-time students with averages between 75 and 100. Application should be 
made to the Dean of the Law School prior to July 1. Scholarships are awarded after 
spring-semester grades are reported. 

Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships (1952).—A scholarship fund of $3,500, 
“to assist promising students or applicants in meeting the costs of furthering their 
education, with preferential consideration to children of persons who are employed 
in public service, including service in the armed forces or the judiciary.” 

A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861).—Tuition aid for an undergraduate “intending 
to enter the Christian ministry.” 

Newspaper Scholarships——One scholarship is available each year to a candidate 
recommended by each of the following newspapers: The Washington Daily News, 
The Washington Post, and The Evening Star. The holder must be an employee of 
the newspaper. These scholarships are valid for four academic years, provided the 
holder continues in the employ and is recommended by the newspaper, and main- 
tains a satisfactory academic record and a high standard of deportment. They cover 
tuition but do not include any special fees. 

Paul Pearson Scholarship (1940).—Bequest “to be known as the Dr. Paul Pearson 
award”, for tuition aid to a student in the School of Pharmacy. 

Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959).—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Legal Fra- 
ternity (International), provides tuition aid to a woman student in the second yeat 
of the Law School, who excelled in scholastic achievement and service to the Law 
School in her first year. 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship (1956).—An annual partial scholarship established 
by Beta Chapter for a woman candidate for an advanced degree. 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946).—By bequest, two partial scholarships for 
“worthy Protestant students” wishing to enroll in the International Affairs program 
of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 

David Spencer Scholarship (1918).—A partial scholarship established by Louis# 
J. Spencer. Available under certain restrictions. 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960).—Established by 
friends and classmates. Awarded annually to a sophomore in the School of Mediciné 


f 
on the basis of need and academic performance. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893).—A partial scholarship available to # 
woman student of science in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941 ).—Scholarships of $500 and $300, r& 


spectively, by bequest of Professor Swisher. Available under certain conditions, 0 


students of medieval history. 
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Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959).—Established by alumni of the Metro- 
politan Washington, Virginia, and Maryland areas for annual tuition aid to a mem- 
ber of Tau Kappa Epsilon. If there is no eligible member from the fraternity, the 
award may be made at the discretion of the Scholarship Committee. 

Travelers’ Auxiliary, D. C., Pharmaceutical Association Scholarship (1962).—An 
annual partial scholarship available to a student enrolled in the School of Pharmacy 
or a student who has completed the pre-pharmacy requirements at this University 
or another institution, 

University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology.—Ten schol 
available, each to cover the cost of 24 semester hours of the 30 in the last year of the 
curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. In- 
quiries should be directed to the Department of Pathology, The George Washington 
University Hospital. 

_ William Walker Scholarship (1824).—Annu 
Intending to enter the Christian ministry. 

Barbara G. Wendt Scholarship (1961).—Established by the Presidential Chapter 
of the National Secretaries Association (International), of Washington, D. C., in 
memory of a former member. Annual tuition aid for a student in Secretarial Studies. 

John Withington Scholarship (1830)—A partial scholarship established by the 
New York Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919).—Tuition aid for 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 

Zonta Club Scholarship (1950)—An annu 
18 a junior, senior, or graduate stuc 
Ness career, 


arships are 


al tuition aid for an undergraduate 


a student in Columbian Col- 


al partial scholarship for a woman who 
lent with special interest in a professional or busi- 


Tue Cotumpian Women ScHoLarsHip Funps 


ey Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women students on the basis 
or fj 


nancial need and scholastic attainment. Applications for these scholarships 

should be addressed to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the 

Alumni Office, The George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C.. not later 
an May 15 for the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring semester, Scholar- 

. p aid is awarded from income of the following endowments: 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915).—A fund of $5,000 for tuition 

Aid established in memory of a former president. 


Sounders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920).—A fund of $5,000 for 
Wition aid. 


Lillian Young 
named in 1930 ir 
Elizabet), J 
luition aid, 
Stricted to tl 


Herron Scholarship Fund (1925)—A fund of $5,000 for tuition aid. 
1 memory of a former president. 

’. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925).—A memorial fund of $1,200 for 
established by the College Women’s Club of Washington, D. C. 
1¢ School of Education. 

lishe, lege Women’s Scholarship Fund (1926).—A $500 gift for tuition aid estab- 
Sted by the College Women’s Club of Washington, D. C. 

“wes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926).—A fund of 
and for tuition aid established by Elizabeth Wilson as 
Testricted to the School of Medicine. 


aac Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932).—A fund of $2,300 for tuition 
i memory of a former president. 


h anet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954).—A $1.0 
quest of a former president. 


, and re- 


_ 


a memorial to her parents 


0 fund for tuition aid, by 
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Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957).—A fund of $2,000 for 
tuition aid established by an alumna of the University. 

Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959).—A $500 fund for tuition aid. by be- 
quest of Victoria Briggs Turner. 

Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund (1961).—A $1,000 fund for a 
woman student in the University. 

Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961).—A $5,000 fund for tuition aid 
to a woman student. 

PRIZES 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes—A Handbook on Chemistry and Physics awarded an- 
nually by Alpha Pi Chapter to each of three students who carry at least 18 semester 
hours during the freshman year and attain the highest averages in freshman chem- 
istry. 

The name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the highest 
quality-point index in courses in chemistry is inscribed on a bronze plaque. The 
winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry including the final semester at 
this University. 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize—Offered annually by Alpha Pi Chapter to the woman in 
the junior class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and service to the University. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter to the 
male student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University and attained 
the highest average grade in economics, business administration, public accounting, 
public finance, and foreign commerce. The name of the winner and the year of the 
award is engraved on a plaque in the office of the Dean of the School of Govern- 
ment, Business, and International Affairs. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Prize—A copy of The United States Dispensatory is offered 
annually by the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Pi Chapter, to the student who has completed at 
least 15 semester hours in the School of Pharmacy and attained the highest average 
in his courses. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal and a one-year subscription to 
The Chemist awarded annually to the graduating student, majoring in chemistry, 
who excels in scholarship, integrity, and leadership. 

American Pharmaceutical Association Prize—The City of Washington Branch 
offers annually an award to be applied toward an active membership in the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association to the student completing the next-to-last year in 
the School of Pharmacy who has maintained a high scholastic average and contrib- 
uted most to the student activities of the School. 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established by many friends of Dr. Ames 
and awarded annually to a member of the graduating class of the School of Engi- 
neering whose class standing is in the upper 25th percentile and who has an out 
standing record for participation in extracurricular activities of the University. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize-—Awarded to the senior majoring in chem- 
istry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidenced by a com- 
prehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind, character, 
and personality as to give promise of future achievement. 

Martin L. Cannon Memorial Prize.—A copy of The United States Dispensatory 
offered annually by Pi Chapter of Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity to 
the student completing the pre-Pharmacy curriculum with the highest academic av 


erage. 


Wilbur J. Carr Prize.—This prize of $200 was esta 
Carr, an Honorary Trustee of the University, in memory of her distinguished hus- 
band, who was graduated from the School of C 
macy in 1899. It will be awarded annually to 


Sociology, political science, and history; combined with general excellence, 
The Columbian Women Prize-—Awarded to the senior woman who in her under- 


and a second prize of $75. es- 
tablished by John H. Cowles, Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of T 


enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who submits to the 
English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E. K. Cutter Prize —Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in the 
Study of English.” Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose record in 


nglish, combined with general excellence, shows most marked aptitude for and at- 
‘ainment in English studies, 


tions, Only members of the senior class who are candidates for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Delta Gamma Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Rho Chapter to the woman who, 
at the end of her freshman year, has the most outstanding record in scholarship, 
extracurricular activities, and service to the University. 


Delta Zeta Prize.—Awarded annually to the student maintaining the highest aver- 
age in Biology 1-2, 

Elton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, and 
awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most advanced 
“ourse in the Greek language and literature. 

School of Engineering Distinguished Scholar—A certificate awarded annually by 
the Faculty of the School of Engineering to the senior who graduates with the high- 


€st scholastic standing. The student’s name is engraved on a plaque displayed in 
ompkins Hall. 
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Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Sciences.—A memorial prize of 
“established by friends because of an outstanding life.” Awarded annually to 
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that man in the graduating class who has demonstrated his signal ability in the social 
and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpretation of that ability 
in good citizenship among his fellows.” 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Allie S. Freed Prize—Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class in 
the School of Medicine who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of 
Preventive Medicine. 

Charles Glover Prize-—Fstablished by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., a Trustee of the 
University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious member of the bar of 
the District of Columbia. Consists of selected law books. Awarded annually to the 
student in the Law School who has attained the highest average grade in the third- 
year, full-time course. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph God- 
dard, of Georgetown, D. C. Awarded annually to the upper-division student making 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize.—Established by Mary Williamson Goddard, 
Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in 
memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of ’81. Awarded to the junior or sen- 
ior student making the highest average in the French language and literature. 

James Douglas Goddard Prize.—Established by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice 
Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in memory 
of James Douglas Goddard, class of ‘01. Awarded to the senior student making the 
highest average in pharmacy. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard.—A memorial established by Mary Williamson God- 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C. 
Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest average in the following 


fields: economics, business administration, foreign commerce, and public accounting. 

Alec Horwitz Prize—A prize of $100 awarded annually to a senior in the School 
of Medicine who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Established by 
Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to that 
member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the highest 
standing in courses in United States history. 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize.—A copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries or a legal dictionary 
awarded annually by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the woman law student who attains 
the highest average for the freshman year. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Awarded annually to the full-time freshman who 
achieves the best record in Biology 1-2. 

John Bell Larner Prize-—By bequest, a medal is awarded annually to the member 
of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the highest average grade in 
the entire course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor. 

Huron W. Lawson Prize-—A prize of $100 established by Mrs. Lawson in memory 
of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the Medical Staff of the Univer 
sity, is presented annually to a member of the graduating class of the School of Med 
icine who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 

Lawyers Title Award.—A $100 prize established by the Lawyers Title Insurance 
Corporation is awarded annually to a graduating senior for excellence in the law of 
real property. 
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Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing —A one-year membership in the Amer- 


ican Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division or graduate student 
in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the Materials Laboratories 
Course with reference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

Mortar Board Prize.—A silver cup awarded annually to the woman student in the 
sophomore class having an average of B or higher and the most outstanding record in 
activities, 

Julius S. Neviaser Prize in Orthopedic Surgery.—A prize of $100 awarded annu- 
ally to the student in the junior class of the School of Medicine who scores the high- 
est grade in a written examination in Orthopedics. 


Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by Alpha Delta Circle 


to “that member of the senior class who throughout his course has done the most 
Constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the University student ac- 
tivities,” 

John Ordronaux Prizes.—By bequest, $150 
the graduating class in the School of Medicine 
ing. In the Law School $75 is awarded annually to the student who has attained the 
lighest average grade in the first-year, full-time course; and $75 to the student who 
has attained the highest average grade in the second-year, full-time course. 

Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. C., Prize—A trophy to be awarded to 
the Panhellenic Sorority maintaining the highest yearly scholastic average at the 
University for the previous year. 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to the out- 
standing senior man in the teacher education program in the School of Education. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize—A choice book selected from the field of the recipient's 

Major, awarded annually by The George Washington University Chapter to the male 
student attaining the highest scholastic average in his first full semester of work. The 
Wwinner’s name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, 
Pi Beta Phi Prize.—Awarded annually by the District of Columbia Alpha Chapter 
to the woman member of the senior class who throughout her college course has done 
the most constructive work in the promotion of student activities 
of the University, 

i Lambda Theta Prize-—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to the out- 
Standing senior woman in the teacher education program in the School of Education. 
. Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually to the best undergraduate student 
in Experimental Psychology and to the graduate student submitting the best Mas- 
ter’s thesis in Psychology by The George Washington University Chapter. 

uggles Prize.—Established by Professor William Ruggles, awarde 
Candidate for a Bachelor’s degree for excellence in mathematics. 
Sigma Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Zeta Chapter to the student with the 
highest grade in the final examination in General Chemistry. 

‘gma Tau Prize—A medal awarded annually by the XI Chapter to the freshman 


the School of Engineering who maintains the highest scholastic standing in the 
Work of the entire year. 


awarded annually to the member of 
who has the highest scholastic stand- 


among the women 


d annually to a 


Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize-—A gold medal 
oo to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the Faculty of 
1e 


epartment of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrating excellence 


In historical research in American Colonial history. The University reserves the 


re 
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right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attaining the required degree 
of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded annually 
to the student making the best record in the most advanced course in the Latin lan- 
guage and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize-—Established by Professor Sterrett in memory 
of his son, consists of the American Institute of Physics Handbook awarded annually 
to the student who obtains the highest average in Physics 14, 15, and 16. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize-—A prize of $100 established by 
the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 194] by the bequest 
of Professor Swisher, is awarded annually to the student who submits the best essay 
covering some phase of medieval history. 

Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—A plaque awarded annually by Gamma Beta Chap- 
ter to the senior in the School of Engineering with the most outstanding record in 
activities for the entire period of his attendance. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize-—A prize of $150 awarded annually to the student who 
submits the best essay in Irish history. 

Washington Personnel Association Prize.— Awarded annually to an outstanding 
graduating senior in business administration who shows general excellence in studies, 
demonstrates superiority in one or more courses in personnel administration, and 
shows qualities of leadership or promise through extra-scholastic activities. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—A prize of $350 established by Virginia 
Chase Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a candidate for a 
degree who writes the best essay on the subject of “the promotion of peace among 
the nations of the world.” The prize essays shall become the property of the Uni- 
versity and shall not be printed or published without the written consent of the Uni- 
versity. The University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attain- 
ing the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


Miuirary Awarps 

Society of American Military Engineers Gold Medal.—Awarded annually to se 
lected Air Force ROTC cadets in the last two years of the engineering course. 

National Defense Transportation Association Au ard.—Awarded to the outstanding 
senior graduate who qualifies for the Air Force Specialty of Air Transportation Of- 
ficer or Surface Transportation Officer, in recognition of leadership qualities, aca- 
demic standing, aptitude for military service, and meritorious achievement in fur- 
thering the aims and objectives of the Association in the promotion of preparedness 
for national defense. 

Armed Forces Communications and Electronics Association Gold Medal.—Awarded 
annually to senior Air Force ROTC cadets majoring in Electrical Engineering for 
military and academic or nonacademic leadership. 

Air Force Association Silver ROTC Medal._— Awarded annually to the outstanding 
cadet among those who have completed Summer Training and intend to apply for 
flying training, 

Reserve Officers’ Association Medals.—Gold. silver, and bronze medals awarded 
annually to those cadets enrolled in Air Science 101-2, 51 and 52, 21 and 22, re- 
spectively, who receive the highest grades for the current year in the leadership and 
acadmic phases of the Air Force ROTC course. 

Chicago Tribune Gold ROTC Medal.—Awarded each semester to the cadet en- 
rolled in Air Science 151-52 who has contributed most effectively to the Air Force 
ROTC program by leadership and scholastic excellence. 
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Chicago Tribune Silver ROTC Medal.—Awarded each semester to the cadet in 
ROTC Basic Course who has demonstrated outstanding leadership potential and 
maintained excellent scholastic standing. 

Sons of the American Revolution ROTC Medal.— Awarded annually by the Dis. 
trict of Columbia Society to the freshman of each Air Force ROTC flight who excels 
in qualities of good citizenship and meets the requirements prescribed by the donor. 

Unit Leadership Trophy.—A silver trophy offered by Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Colonel, 
USAF (Retired), first Professor of Air Science at this University. Awarded annually 
to the flight judged best in a Competitive review and inspection. The Cadet Com- 
mander of this flight is presented 


a set of engraved Second Lieutenant's insignia. 
The Colonial Cadet Rifle Trophy.—Offered by Master Sergeant Jerome Gleason, 
USAF, first coach of the Air Force ROTC Rifle Team at this University. Awarded 
to the outstanding member of the rifle team. 

Arnold Air Society Seroll.—Offered by the Carl Spaatz Squadron. Awarded an- 
nually to the outstanding cadet completing the basic course with a cumulative aver- 
age of B or better in Air Force ROTC courses. 

Pershing Rifles Gold, Silver, and Bronze Achievement Medals.—Aw 
by the National Headquarters to outstanding Pershing Riflemen. 

Republic Aviation Award.—An engraved identification bracelet offered by the 

‘epublic Aviation Corporation, Awarded annually to the cadet enrolled in Air 
Science 101-2 who, in competition, makes the most effective verbal presentation on 
the Air Power theme. 
’ The Convair Award.—A Convair mini 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 
51 and 52 who achieves the 
applies for flight training. 

\eserve Officers’ Association Junior Memberships.—Five 
offered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
annually to the five cadets with the highest grades in Air Science 101-2, 

_ National Rifle Association Club Champion Medal — Awarded to a sophomore, 
Junior, or senior member of the Rifle Team outstanding in marksmanship, participa- 
ion in team matches, and contribution to the effectiveness of the team. 

National Rifle Association Qualification Medals.—Awarded annually to members 
of the Rifle Team qualifying as Expert, Sharpshooter, or Marksman in indoor rifle 
ting, 

Air Force ROTC Rifle Team Au ards.—Trophies, plaques, and medals awarded 
annually to Air Force ROTC Rifle Teams through successful competition in the fol- 
OWing; 


arded annually 


ature airplane offered by the Consolidated if 
Awarded annually to the cadet enrolled in Air Science 
highest cumulative grade in the basic course and who 
junior memberships 
> District of Columbia. Awarded 


The Air Force ROTC Liaison Are 
The Army and Area Intercollegiate and Interscholastic Matches 
The Secretary of the Air Force ROTC Rifle Match 

he William Randolph Hearst National ROTC Rifle Matches, 


a Championship Matches 
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Loan Funps 


The following loan funds are available to students in the University in accordance 
with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Students in the schools of Law, 
Medicine, and Pharmacy should direct inquiries to and file applications with their re- 
spective deans. All other inquiries should be directed to the Office of the Treasurer. 

University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of the University have made available a 
fund for short-term loans to students to provide for partial payment of tuition. Ap- 
plication should be made three days prior to the dates on which tuition installments 
are due. 

Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund.—A fund of $17,779 is available for loans to stu- 
dents in the School of Medicine. 

Home Economics Loan Fund.—A fund of $382 given by the D. C. Home Econom- 
ics Association, is available for loans to senior girls majoring in Home Economics. 

Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund.—A fund of $10,000 for 
loans to full-time graduate students in hospital administration. 

Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund.—A fund of $21,179, established by W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan, for loans to students in the School of 
Medicine. 

Law Association Loan Fund.—A fund of $2,682, established by the George Wash- 
ington Law Association, for loans to students in the Law School requiring less than 
30 semester hours credit toward the degrees of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor. 

School of Medicine Loan Fund.—A fund of $19,205, contributed by medical stu- 
dents, is available for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

National Defense Student Loan Fund.—This fund is available to full-time under- 
graduate and graduate students who are in need of financial assistance. Priority is 
given applicants who express a wish to teach in elementary or secondary schools, and 
whose academic background indicates a superior capacity or preparation in science, 
mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. After application for ad- 
mission to the University has heen completed, application on forms prescribed for 
this loan fund must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no later than July first for 
the fall semester, December first for the spring semester, and May first for the Sum- 
mer Sessions. 

Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund.—A fund of $1,071, established by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

Benjamin Schoenfeld Memorial Pharmacy Loan Fund.—A fund of $2,234, estab- 
lished by the family and friends of Benjamin Schoenfeld, for loans to pharmacy stu- 
dents. 

Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund.—A fund of $1,639, established by Rose 
L. Sutherland, for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 


A list of banks and commercial finance firms offering various types of tuition pay- 
ment plans is available through the Office of the Treasurer. 


REGULATIONS 


A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the following Uni- 
Versity regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, 
school, or division in which he is registered, 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Uni- 
versity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under the 
rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University docu- 
ment, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by special 
action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit of the University. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due are 


Paid. Regular attendance is required. A student may be dropped from any course 
for undue absence. 


A student suspended for any cause 


may not attend classes during the period of 
Suspension, 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, school, 
or division in which he is registered may be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 

Undergraduate.—The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; C, 
average; D, passing; F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned the sym- 
ol J (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The 
Symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for 
the student’s failire to complete the required work of the course. An “incomplete” 
®annot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission 
of the dean’s council of the college, school, or division concerned. Courses from 
Which a student has withdrawn by proper authorization will be indicated by the 
symbol W. A student may not repeat for grade a course in which he has received a 
Brade of D or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A 
Written statement to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate 
“epartmental chairman. 

Graduate—For graduate work, grades are indicated as E (excellent), S (satisfac- 
tory), U (unsatisfactory), / (incomplete). 

or the grading systems of the School of Medicine, the Law School, and the Gradu- 
“te School of Public Law, see the explanations in the announcements of those schools. 


Tue Quatrry-Pomr Inpex 


: Undergraduate—Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, ob- 
“ined by dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours 


for Which the student has registered, both based on the complete record in this Uni- 
versity, 


Quality Points are computed from grades as follows: A. four points; B, three 
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points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for which 
the student has registered. Courses marked W or / are not considered in determin- 
ing the index, except that courses marked / will be considered when a formal grade 
is recorded, or at the close of a calendar year, whichever occurs first. If an “incom- 
plete” is not superseded by a proper grade within the allotted time, it is computed 
as zero quality points. Grades in courses taken at another institution are not con- 
sidered in computing the quality-point index. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are scheduled at the end of each semester or at the completion of 
the course. 
Acapemic DISHONESTY 


Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspension 
from the University upon the recommendation of the appropriate dean’s council. 

A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended for a stated period and 
will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolled during the semester 
in which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failure—Academic Dis- 
honesty” will be recorded for each such course, and this grade will be employed in 
computation of the quality-point index. 

If a student suspended because of academic dishonesty should be readmitted, he 
may be required to repeat for grade all courses for which a disciplinary grade has 
been recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the disciplinary “Fail- 
ure—Academic Dishonesty” grade will be employed in computation of the quality- 


point index. 
WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without academic or financial 
penalty, requires the permission of the dean of the college, school, or division in 
which the student is registered. Permission to withdraw from the University will 
not be granted a student who does not have a clear financial record. (See “Fees and 
Financial Regulations”, pages 20 and 23. 

Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of the fall 
semester and between the last working day* in February and the end of the spring 
semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. (See pages 98-99 for regulations 
governing withdrawal from the School of Engineering.) 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be met by 
the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its 
discontinuance. 

A student may not withdraw from either the basic course or the advanced course 
of the Air Force ROTC without the approval of the President of the University. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within a College, School, or Division—A student may not change or 
s (see “withdrawals”, above) or change his status to that of auditor 


drop course 
except with the approval of the dean of the college, school, or division in which he 
is registered. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with the 
approval of the dean and the department concerned. 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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Change from one major subject to another within the same co 
be made with the approval of the dean. 
which the change is made must be met. 
Transfer within the University.—Trans 
another may be made 


llege or school may 
All requirements of the course of study to 


fer from one college, 
only with the approval of the de 
Cases of normal progression from the lower division of 
and Sciences in a regular baccalaureate 
made to the Director of Admissions on the form provided by his office. 
Students wishing to transfer from the Division of U 
8ranting college or school of the University s 
ter hours will be accepted in transfer, 
Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully the 
graduation requirements on pages 42 and 43 and to note that in all undergraduate 
divisions, except the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and 


the College of General Studies, 30 semester hours, including at least 12 semester 


hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in the school or college 


from which the degree is sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean 
Concerned and understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. (For residence 
requirements in the lower division of Columbian Colle 
Page 51. For information concerning the College of C 
bulletin. 


school, or division to 
ans concerned. Except in 
Columbian College of Arts 
program, application for transfer must he 


niversity Students to a degree 
hould note that a maximum of 45 semes- 


ge of Arts and Sciences, see 
veneral Studies, see separate 


CREDIT 
after registration for a course and 
upon the assignment of advanced standing in accordance with 
gulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 
On request the Registrar will issue to under 
sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements, both quantita- 
tive and qualitative, remaining to be met for the degree. 

In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the University may be 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” 
demic credit). An auditor is not required to t 
take examinations. 


Credit is given only 
the required work, or 
the re 


satisfactory completion of 


graduate degree candidates a balance 


in a class (no aca- 
ake active part in the exercises or to 


TRANSCRIPTS OF REcorp 

Official transcripts of student records w 
Ormer student. 
for 


does 


ill be issued on request of the student or 
No charge is made for the first copy; a fee of one dollar is charged 
ach one thereafter. No certificate of work done will be issued for a person who 
not have a clear financial record. 


SUMMER Scnoo. CreEpir 
A 


Student who plans to attend summer school se 
the 


intention of having credits so obtained apply 
Yersity must first secure the written 


NO event will such credits 
9e 


ssions at another institution with 
toward graduation from this Uni. 
approval of the dean of his colle 
be recognized to an amount in exe 
ar period in this institution. 


ge or school. In 
ess of that which might 
€arned in a simil 
PHYSICAL EDUC ATION REQL IREMENTS 
and sophomore students in Columbian College 
enrolled in the Physical Education for me 
sical Education 1-2 and 1] ~12 unless they 


Freshman 
xcept those 
10 take Phy 


of Arts and Sciences 
n curriculum) are required 
are registered for less than 9 
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semester hours or unless regular employment during the day makes it necessary to 
take all classes during the evening hours. Air Force ROTC cadets and a limited 
number of freshman and sophomore women may substitute Air Science 1-2 and 
11-12 for the physical education requirement. 

Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition which has been 
recommended by the physical education department concerned and approved by the 
dean of the college or school in which the student is registered. 

Students exempt from the physical education requirement will be required to sub- 
stitute four hours of elective. 

A student entering the University with advanced standing is not exempt from the 
physical education requirement unless he has satisfactorily met the requirement 
elsewhere. 

The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the departments 
of physical education, will be arranged at the time of registration. 

GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met the 
admission requirements of the college or school in which he is registered, completed 
satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 
degree for which he is registered, and be free from all indebtedness to the Uni- 
versity. 

Application for Graduation.—It is the student's responsibility to file an applica- 
tion for graduation in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the 
last semester of the senior or final year. 

Scholarship.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University the scholarship re- 
quirement for graduation is a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 

The graduate student must meet the scholarship requirements for the particular 
degree for which he is registered. 

Curriculum.—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated under 
the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. (For Air Force 
ROTC graduation requirements see the Department of Air Science.) 

Residence.—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the Uni- 
versity, @ minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major 
field, must be completed in residence in the school or college from which the degree 
is sought. This requirement applies to students transferring within the University as 
well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer work may be 
counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than 
thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the dean of the college or 
school concerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must 
be completed in residence. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the particular 
degree for which he is registered. 

A student who is absent from the University for one semester or more is required 
to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his return unless dur- 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence” status by paying the appropriate fee, 
see page 21. 5 

The student who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation 18 
deferred for any reason, must maintain “in residence” status by paying the resi 
dence fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which he ex 


pects to receive his degree. 
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Graduate Record Examination —All candidates for Bachelor’s degrees in Colum- 
bian College of Arts and Sciences; the School of Engineering; the School of Govern- 
ment, Business, and International Affairs: and the College of General Studies are re- 
quired to take two parts of the Graduate Record Examination in the University’s in- 
stitutional testing program. The examinations are conducted by the University twice 
a year: the Fall Testing Session (December 8. 1962) for seniors graduating in Feb. 
Tuary, and the Spring Session (April 6, 1963) for those graduating in June. Students 
expecting to complete degree requirements during the summer sessions should take 
the examination in the Spring Session. Dates of the ex 
the Schedule of Classes, 
ach senior required to take the 
1 the office of his dean when he 
(excluding summer sessions). 
istration, 

Students will receiy. 
the regul 
Mission s 


aminations are announced in 


Graduate Record Examination must register for 
registers for his final regular semester of study 
A $10 examination fee is 


it ir 
payable at the time of reg- 


e individual reports of te. 


st scores and may avail themselves of 
ar transcript services of the 


Educational Testing Service. By special per- 

eniors who expect to graduate in June may take the Graduate Record Ex. 

amination at the previous Fal] Testing Session, so as to have transcripts available 
early in the year when applying for admission to graduate schools, 

National Teacher Examinations,—Al] candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in the School of Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinations 
at one of the three regularly scheduled administrations conducted in February, July, 
and October, Candidates expecting to graduate in June should take the examina- 
tions the previous February. Those expecting to graduate in February should take 
the €xaminations the previous July or October. 

Students will receive individual reports of test sc 


the regular transcript services of the Education 
Scores must be forw 


ores and may avail themselves of | 


al Testing Service. A copy of test 
arded to the School of Education. 


ach senior required to take the National Teacher Ex 
them in the office of the Dean at least thirty days 
‘ration of the examinations. Details conce 
may be obtained in the Office 


aminations must register for 
prior to the date of the adminis. 


tning time, place, registration, and fees 
of the School of Education 


—_—— i 
; c ao i 
See the announcements of the various schools and colleges in this CATALOGUE for 
a description of the tests required, 
ae SIL : 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to confer a Vy 
“egtee upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory, 
he 


sis or Dissertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction 
0 requirements for 


a degree, must be presented in its final form to the dean of the 
Sollege or school concerned no later than the date specified in the University cal- 
€ndar. Three complete copies of each are required, It is the responsibility of the 
“andidate for a graduate degree to obtain from his dean a printed copy of the reg- 
Wations 80verning the styling and reproduction of theses and dissertations, which are 
"igidly enforced, 

“Accepted the 
erly of the 
Cate Copies 
adapt m 


"ses or dissertations, with accompanying drawings, 
University and are deposited in the [ 
are bound and made available 
aterial jn them must be 


become the prop- 
Jniversity Library, where the dupli- 
for circulation. Permission to publish or 
secured from the appropriate dean. 
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Presence at Graduation.—Presence at the graduation exercises is required of the 
candidate, unless the work for the degree was completed during the summer term or 
written application for graduation in absentia has been approved by the Dean. 


Hone IRS 


With distinction —In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree may 
be conferred “with distinction”, at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains 
a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. To 
be eligible for this honor a student must have completed at this institution at least 
one-half of the work required for the degree. 

In the School of Medicine and the Law School, degrees may be conferred “with 
distinction”, at the discretion of the Faculty, on those students who attain an average 
of A on all work taken for the degrees, _ 

Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any member 
of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student’s major field of 
work on recommendation of the major department, under the following regulations: 

1. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approved by the faculty 
member representing the major department or field not later than the beginning 
of the senior year. 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time his 
candidacy is approved. 

3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-point index 
of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 

4. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution at 
least one-half of the work required for the degree. 

Military honors—An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguished 
Air Force ROTC Cadet” if he (1) has completed Air Science 101 and 102 with an 
academic standing among the upper third of the students enrolled therein; (2) has 
an accumulative academic average of B or better; (3) possesses high moral char- 
acter and definite aptitude for service in the Air Force: (4) has distinguished himself 
by demonstrated leadership through participation in recognized extracurricular ac- 
tivities and while in attendance at an Air Force ROTC Summer Training Unit. A 
“Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet” is authorized to wear a “Distinguished 
Cadet” badge above the right breast pocket of the uniform. He may submit an 
application for a regular commission in the United States Air Force, which is given 
final consideration upon his designation as a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC 
Graduate.” i 

An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC 
Graduate” if he has (1) been designated a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet 
and maintained the standards required of a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet 
during the period between designation and graduation; (2) completed the Air Fore® 
ROTC Advanced Course: and (3) completed the requirements for a Bachelor's de- 
gree. A “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate” will be presented with a certifi 
cate signed by the Commandant, Air Force ROTC, and, if he made application, wil 
be considered for a regular commission in the United States Air Force. 

THE LIBRARY 5 

A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use of the Unt 
versity Library. The Student Identification Card issued upon the payment of fees 
must be presented as identification. 
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The loan period for most books availal 
an additional two-week renewal, 
a book is overdue, 


le for home circulation is two weeks, with 
A fine of five cents will be 
Any book which does circulate is subject to recall by the Li- 
brarian at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading must be used in the 
reading rooms when the Library is open. With special permission they may be 
drawn for overnight use y A fine of twenty-five cents will 
be charged for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour or 
fraction thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will be 
withheld until his library record is clear. 


charged for each day 


when the Library closes, 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude 


the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, 
or the University, the 


any student from 
in the interest of the student 
University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

The University and its various colleges, schools, 

to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. 

/ force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


and divisions reserve the right 
Such regulations shall go into 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
The University is not responsible for the loss of per. 


sonal property in any Uni- 
Versity building. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintain 


ed in the Student Union. 
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The Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


C. D. Linton, Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; G. M. Koehl, Asso- 
ciate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: R. W. Stephens, Assistant 
Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; W. L. Turner, Assistant Dean in 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; J. C. King, Assistant Dean in Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences 


Professors F. W. Bowman, J. W. Brewer, H. F. Bright, A. E. Burns}, Elizabeth 
Burtner, R. D. Campbell, J. H. Coberly, C. W. Cole, R. H. Davison, V. J. DeAn- 
gelis, Mitchell Dreeset, D. C. Faith, C. E. Gauss, H. L. Geisert, Wood Gray, A. 
M. Griffin, R. G. Hanken, I. B. Hansen, G. F. Henigan, Jr., P. H. Highfill, Jy., T. 
W. Holland, Thelma Hunt, Herbert Jehle, E. H. Johnson, F. E. Johnston, E. L. 
Kayser, J. W. Kendrick, R. D. Kennedy, D. C. Kline, G. M. Koehl, W. H. Kraus, 
J. H. Krupa, J. F. Latimer, Helen Lawrence, C. E. Leese, L. P. Leggette, W. K. 
Legner, R. M. Leonard, C. D. Linton, G. I. Lippitt, T. P. G. Liverman, W. A. 
MacDonald, H. G. Mandel, G. E. McSpadden, Florence Mears, H. M. Merriman, 
R. H. Moore, Edith Mortensen, S. C. Munson. W. H. Myers, C. R. Naeser, N. D. 
Nelson, C. E. Olmstead, R. C. Parlett, T. M. Peery, T. P. Perros, C. W. Pettit, E. M. 
Renkin, Mary Robbins, Gretchen Rogers, W. F. Sager, R. P. Schlabach, Jr., Wilson 
Schmidt, E. S. Shepard, J. R. Sizoo, Lewis Slack§, E. L. Stevens. R. B. Stevens, 
Geza Teleki, I. R. Telford, Kathryn Towne, C. R. Treadwell, F. S. Tupper, B. D. 
Van Evera, R. C. Vincent, D. S. Watson, N. A. Wiegmann, R. E. Wood, S. N. 
Wrenn 


Professorial Lecturers Gerhard Colm, D. M. Dribin, Michael Fleischer, Samuel Green- 


house, Hans Heymann, Jr., H. F. Hubbard, Margaret Ives, K. C. Kates, Solomon 
Kullback, W. H. Marlow, F. M. Riddick, L. B. Smith, I. G. Sohn, R. A. Young 


Associate Professors F. D. Allan, J. G. Allee, Jr., L. S. Bielski, W. E. Caldwell, G. 


V. Carroll, John Clayton, W. G. Clubb, W. C. Davis, A. H. Desmond, J. W. Hark- 
ness, R. C. Haskett, C. W. Hill, H. H. Hobbs, Rudolph Hugh, Eva Johnson, R. G. 
Jones, J. M. Kaper (Research), J. C. King, Virginia Kirkbride, H. L. LeBlanc, 
L. P. Leite, H. R. Ludden, W. L. Marsh, G. E. Mazzeo, Muriel McClanahan, C. Y. 
Meade, J. N. Mosél, Benjamin Nimer, J. P. Reesing, Jr.. J. W. Robb, Carol St. Cyt, 
R. H. Schlagel, L. E. Schlesinger (Research), William Schmidt, Mildred Shott, J. 
W. Skinner, B. W. Smith, Henry Solomon (Research), Loretta Stallings, R. W. 
Stephens, Rafael Supervia, R. B. Thompson, W. L. Turner, C. E. Tuthill, R. D- 
Walk, R. H. Walker, Jr., H. W. Westermann , D. G. White, R. C. Willson, Helen 
Yakobson 


* The President of the University; the Dean of Fac ulties; the Dean, Associate Dean, and Assistant 


Deans of the College; the Registrar of the University; the Director of Admissions of the University; 
the Professors; Associate Professors: Assistant Professors; and Instructors constitute the Fac ulty. 
listing of Faculty and Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1961-62 


This 


¢ On sabbatical leave spring semester 1961-62 

+ On leave of absence 1961-62, 

§ On leave of absence spring semester 1961-62 
On sabbatical leave fall semester 1961-62 
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Associate Professorial Lecturers Caroline Adams, Joseph Blum, H. M. Cathey, J. G. 
Colmen, Edward Hacskaylo, C. D. Kean, Morton Kupperman, H. H. Landon, Jz, 
Kittie Parker, J, P. Pickard, Herbert Rabin, R. S. Sigafoos, William Spencer 
Assistant Professors J. M. Bailey, R. E. Baker, Samuel Baum, J. M. Campbell, J. T. 
Davis, Margaret Ethier, J. A. Frey, R. E. Gajdusek, P. F. Gallagher, Lyndale 
George, Lila Ghent (Research), Jacqueline Goodnow (Research), Charles Herber, 
J.P. Hollinger, Hewitt Kenyon, Carlos Lozano, M. E. Lyon, J. L. Metivier, Jr.. 
Margaret Montzka, G. C. Murray (Research), R. E. Nolan, H. D. Osterle, R. C. 
Sentz, W. A. Smith, Jeanne Snodgrass, George Steiner, J. G. Sweeney, R. E. 
Thomas, Nancy Tischler, G. V. Vahouny, Connie Vaughn, R. Z. Vause, Elizabeth 
Wright, S. S, Yeandle, Jr. 
| Lecturers FE. M. Archer, J. R. Buchheit, W. J, Condell, Jr., F. L. Dennis, DeWitt 
Fisher, C. FE. Forsythe, J. M. Harrison, J. V. Hinkel, Kiril Jaszenko, H. C. Krebs, 
Richard Lahey, Esther Lawton, C. J. Lindley, Mabel Morris, A. A. Nilles, K. F. 
Oerlein, C. H. Pfuntner, A. B, Seidman, Jassalee Sickman, C. H. Slayman, Jr., 
Edith Surrey, J. N. Tevis, J. E. Tompkins, Heinz Warneke, Jane Wickey 
Instructors Jane Bauman, L. D. Bothwell, Earl Harbert, P. P. Hill, 
Hsieh, G. P. Huvé, 
Rutledge 
Associates Janet Johnson, G. S. Landau 


Chaing-Yao 
Eulogia Llansa, Elizabeth Neyman, Barbara Raskin, R. C. 


COMMITTEES* 
LOWER DIVISION 
Tue Dean’s Counci.} 


erros, R. W. Stephens; 1963: W. E. Caldwell, Florence Mears; 
Mazzeo, Elizabeth Wright 


1962: T. P, p 
1964: G. E. 


CoMMITTEE oN ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


‘cat Oe King (Chairman), W. G. Clubb, Marg 


aret Montzka, W. A. Smith, R. C. Willson 
CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
EB. Turner (Chairman), R. G. Hanken, J. C. King, 


; Muriel McClanahan, J. L. 
\ etivier, Jr., Edith Mortensen, R. C. Vincent 


Apvisory CoMMITTEE 


G. M. Koehl (Chairman), R. E. Baker, C. W. Bliven, J. C. King, J. H. Krupa, Carol 


3 yr, Mildred Shott, Loretta Stallings, H. G. Sutton, Nancy Tischler, W. L. Turner, 
incent 


UPPER AND GRADUATE DIVISIONS 
Tue Dean’s Cor NCILT 


A. H. Desmond, R. C. Vincent; 
a ce Haskett, C. E. Tuthill 


1962; 


1964: j 1963: Gretchen Rogers, W. F. Sager; 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 

R. W. Stephen 
Kendrick, W, 
* Tr 


+ Ble. Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences is a member ex officio of all committees, 
“lected by the Faculty, 1 


8 (Chairman), Edith Mortensen (Secretary), C. W. Cole, J. W. 
F. Sager 
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COMMITTEE ON THE Use or Correct ENGLISH 


%. H. Moore (Chairman), J. G. Allee, Jr. G. F. Henigan, Jr., Muriel McClanahan. 
R. C. Willson 
CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Florence Mears (Chairman), W. G. Clubb. H. M. Merriman, J. P. Reesing, Jr.. 
S. N. Wrenn 


CoMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


C. D. Linton (Chairman), A. H. Desmond, H. L. LeBlanc, William Schmidt, F. S. 
Tupper 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 

Columbian College was founded in 1821. James Monroe, then President of the 
United States, aided in obtaining the charter from Congress which established “The 
Columbian College in the District of Columbia” for the “sole and exclusive purpose 
of educating youth in the English, learned and foreign languages, the liberal arts, 
sciences and literature.” Columbian College became Columbian niversity in 1873. 
When Congress authorized changing the name to The George W ashington University, 
the name “Columbian College” was given tothe college of liberal arts and sciences. 
In 1961 the name was changed to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Incoming liberal arts and science freshmen and all transfer students of less than 
junior class standing are registered in the lower division of Columbian College. The 
lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegal and premedical pro- 
grams, the preprofessional work required for admission to the schools of Pharmacy; 
Education; and Government, Business, and International Affairs: and two-year ter- 
minal curricula in Accounting, Home Economics, Physical Sciences, and Secretarial 
Studies. The lower division is primarily concerned with providing (1) the personal 
and academic guidance needed by beginning college students and (2) the broad cul- 
tural foundations in language and literature, science, and social studies on which 
major field specialization in the upper division is built. 

The upper division of Columbian College offers programs leading to Bachelor's 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences; the graduate division offers programs leading 
to the Master’s degrees. 

Students beginning the first year of graduate study who plan to work toward the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy may be given provisional status in the Graduate 
Council. However, if the student prefers and if the Dean of the Graduate Council 
so advises, he may register for a Master’s degree in Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences during the first year and apply for transfer to the Council upon completion 
of the Master’s work, 

Tue CotumBian CoLLece ProcraM 


The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the histori¢ 
liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student to develop harmoniously 
both his particular abilities and his general awareness as a human being. It de 
mands of the student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning and 
at the same time an understanding of how that field of specialization fits into the 
larger context of the scientific, social, and moral problems which confront moder 
man. It stresses not merely expertness but that broadly enlightened expertnes* 
which encourages its graduates to grow through the years in ability and wisdom. 
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REGULATIONS 
Regulations regarding Apmission, 


RecisTRaTIon, Fees AND FINANCES are state 
Pages 8-23; other University re 


d on 
gulations, on pages 39-45, 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the 
istered, and all absences must be excused by the instruc 
is made for the student to make up work missed. 
Will lead to loss of credit in 
tests, 


course in which he is reg. 
tor in charge before provision 
Excessive absence in any course 
that course, even though other req 
term papers, and examinations, are met. 

A student whose 


uirements, such as 


absences from any class, w 
©xcess of one-fourth of the total number of els 
for the course, 
Structor, 


rhether excused or unexcused, are in 
ass periods will receive the grade of F 
except by special ruling of the Dean on recommendation of the in- 


Use or Correcr Encusn 

The use of correct English, 
dent whose English in any course whatever is d 
by the instructor to the Dean and to the 


lhe Chairman of ti 
credit, y 


oral and written, is required in all courses, Any stu- 


eemed unsatisfactory may be reported 
Committee on the Use of Correct English. 


1¢ Committee may assign supplementary work, without academic 
arying in amount with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is 
equivalent to a course, the 


regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree 
may be delayed by f 


ailure to make up any such deficiency in English to the s 
faction of the 


atis- 
Committee and the Dean. 


Honors 
Lower Division Honor Roll.—The name of every lower divis 


quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on the | 
Versity 


ion student who has a 

asis of his complete record at this Uni- 
is placed on the honor roll and published. To b 
‘ave completed no less 
not necessarily me 


e eligible, the student must 
(A place on the honor roll does 

an that the student will receive honors upon graduation.) 

Dean’s List.—The name of every student who makes a quality-point index of 3.50 

or higher on a minimum o 


f 15 semester hours of work taken in any one seme 
Placed on the Dean’s List for that semester. 


than 15 semester hours. 


ster is 


PROBATION 
A Student must maint 


ain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, 
Probation, 


He remains on probation as long 
Probation js removed by the Committee on Scholarship. The student wi 


is . : 
$ 2.00 or below for work undertaken during this probat 
'e student whose 


or work undert 
°n prob 


or be placed on 
as his index is below 2.00 or until his 
10Se average 
ionary period is suspended. 
over-all quality-point index is still below 2.00 but whose 
aken during the probationary period is above 2.00 
ation by the Committee on Scholarship. 


average 
may be continued 


SUSPENSION 
sect student whose index falls below 1.50 or who is placed on probation for 
ster, whether successive or after an interval, is suspended. 
terra en suspended for poor scholarship may apply for rea 
tvs One calendar year. 
Mission and Ady 


4 ] 
a third 


imission after an in- 
to the Committee on Ad- 
absence from the University he has 


He must then submit evidence 
anced Standing that during his 
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so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 

Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, instruc- 
tors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore students who 
are doing work of D grade or lower. A notice of Warning is sent to the student and 
a copy filed with the appropriate adviser. A “warning” constitutes notice to the stu- 
dent that he must consult his instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. 

The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a limited schedul 
only when he has undertaken a minimum of 15 semester hours. 


CoRRESPONDEN( E AND HoME-sTt DY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 

A freshman is a student who is in the process of completing 32 semester hours, in 
cluding 18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 

A sophomore is a student who has completed between 32 and 64 hours, including 
18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 

A junior is a student who has completed between 64 and 94 hours and filed th 
declaration of his major, approved by his adviser, in the Office of the Dean. 

A senior is a student who has completed between 94 and 124 hours, including at 
least 6 hours of second-group work in his major. 

A master in course is a student who has satisfactorily completed the work for the 
Bachelor’s degree and filed his approved program of study in the Office of the Dean. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


Apvisory System 


Members of the Faculty, selected for their knowledge of freshman-sophomore re- 
quirements and student programs, advise students in making up their programs of 
study for each semester. A separate staff of experienced advisers under the chair- 
manship of the Dean assists those students who find it difficult to make adjustments 
to college life because of scholastic or other reasons. Students who are “warned” or 
who are on probation may be required to consult these advisers at regular intervals. 
Students are encouraged to consult any member of the Advisory Staff or their instruc- 
tors about college problems at any time. 

Copies of notices of “warning” or probation are sent to the parents or guardians 
of students on request, and the Dean and members of the Advisory Staff are avail: 
able for consultation with parents or guardians concerning student problems. 

Preprofessional Students.—Preprofessional students who intend to transfer afte! 
the sophomore year to the School of Education; the School of Pharmacy: or the 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs are registered in the lower 
division to complete the curriculum requirements specified by each professional 
school. Such students are assigned special advisers to assist them in planning thei! 
programs. 
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Scuo.astic-AprirubE Tests 


Students admitted to the lower division of Columbian College may be required to 
take the scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


Requmep PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 

English.—Special placement examinations 
conducted by the English Department. Be 
they are tested in the minimum essentials of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard 
usage, and writing skill. Those who show marked superiority may, upon passing 


further tests, be exempted from one or both halves of the English 
Course; those 


» required of all entering freshmen, are 
fore students are registered in English 1, 


Composition 
who are inadequately prepared are assigned to English 1X. 
Foreign Languages.—A standardized placement examination is required of all en- 
tering students who wish to continue in college the language begun in high school 
(French, German, Russian, or Spanish). Upon completion of the examination, as- 
Signment is made to the appropriate course. 


First- anp Seconp-Group Courses 


A freshman or sophomore may not take second-group courses (courses numbered 
101-200) without the written permission of the Instructor and of the Dean*. A stu- 
dent is not permitted to postpone a req 
Second-group course for elective 


be taken in the freshman 


uired first-group course in order to take a 
credit. The principle that first-group courses must 
and sophomore years, and advanced courses in the junior 
and senior years in Columbian College and the professional schools, is rigidly ad- 
hered to in approving student programs, 

may take se 
Scholarship, 


No freshman or sophomore on probation 
cond-group courses without the written permission of the Committee on 


THE DEGREES 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


The residence requirement for an Associate's degree is 15 hours. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
quality-point index of 2.00 is required, 


A 


CurRICULUM 


The satisfactory completion of 64 seme 


0 ie’ . 
the curricula described below. 


xcept for students intending to apply for the combined degrees of Bachelor of 

“tts and Doctor of Medicine or the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Tech- 

howe”? not more than 12 hours of professional courses may be included in the 124 
quired for the Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College 

dents electing professional courses un 

€an before registration. 

currstudents enrolled in the two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting, the Medical Technology 


S Part of’ and the pre-Pharmacy curriculum may take those second group courses which are specified 


instry their freshman-sophomore curricula without first obtaining the written permission of the 
ctor or the Dean, 


ster hours is required, as outlined in one 


>. Lower division stu- 
der this rule must obtain the approval of the 
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Physical Education.—Physical Education or Air Force ROTC Leadership Labora- 
tory is required of all students in the freshman and sophomore years except students 
enrolled in the Physical Education for Men curriculum. (See “Physical Education 
Requirements”, pages 41 and 42.) 

Foreign Language.—In curricula requiring foreign languages a student must com- 
plete satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign 
language. 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a single for- 
eign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign language. 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the requirement by 
continuing in the same language must take the language placement test (see page 51). 

In general, one year of high school language is considered equivalent to one semes- 
ter of college language. 


In some instances foreign languages are required or recommended as preparation 
for advanced work in Columbian College and the professional schools. The student 
should consult his adviser as to these requirements, so that appropriate foreign lan- 
guages may be included, when necessary, in his lower division program. 

English.—Entering students registered in the liberal arts and sciences curricula 
must follow the sequence of English 1 or 1X, both halves of one of the introductory 
literature courses, and English 4. This does not apply to students transferring to 
these curricula or students registering in the professional or vocational curricula. 


Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements* 


A required course may be waived and admission to an advanced course granted by 
the satisfactory passing of a waiver examination prescribed by the department con- 
cerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of credit 
toward the degree. Written request to take the examination should be made to the 
Dean and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date specified 
in the University calendar. 


I. CURRICULA IN PREPARATION FOR THE UPPER DIVISION OF 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Each of the following curricula comprises the first two years of a standard four 


year college course and prepares the student for upper division work. 


in Arts. 


All curricula in this group lead to the degree of Associate 
A. UPPER DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
1. ARTS AND LETTERS 
The following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of 


Arts curriculum: 


. . ‘ Semestet 
English c om position Hours 


and Literature ............ English 1 or 1X, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Lan 


guages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51 
’ 


uages 91-92. or Span 


Foreign Language .......... See foreign language requirement above 
Physical Education 
Science .... 


ee pages 4] 42 fc r statement of requirement 
ty 1-2t; Chemistry 3-4, 11 12; Geology 


Physics 11-12 ....... 


- : - ; york 
* This provision does not apply to the premedical student, all of whose required premedK al wor 
must be taken in a recognized college of arts and science 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology 
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Social Studies 


-Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52; History 39-40, 71- 


72; Political Science 1 and 9, ] and 10, or 9-10; or 
EI Sociology and Anthropology 1-2 6 
lectivet 


to 


- SCIENCE 


The following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of 
Science and the Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology curricula. Medical 
Technology students must include Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 11-12, and Micro- 
biology 112: 

English Composition 
and Literature ........... English 1 or 1X, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Lan- 
guages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic 
Languages 91-92. or Spanish 51-52; English 4. 12 
sees rench, German, Russian, or nonscience elective.. 


Foreign Language 


2 
Note.—A reading knowledge of French, German, or 
Russian is required. This may be satisfied by French 
4, German 4, or Russian 4 or b 
Mathematics ...... sssereeeeees Mathematics 3, 6, or electives. 6 
Note.—The M 
isfied by offering two years of high school algebra, ac- 
ceptable for admission; the Mathematics 6 require- 
ment may be satisfied by offering one-half year of high 
: school trigonometry acceptable for admission. 
Physical Education ........ See pages 41-42 for statement of requirement... 4 
DEO snctasiecsarecetnettnassite Biology NED A al SET . 8 


Chemistry 11-12, Geology ysics 1] and 12 or 
aE ged scien Ghcseseha EE to, Sk 12-14 
+» Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52; History 39-40, 71- 
72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10; or 
Sociology and Anthropology 1-2eesssesmsweeeeece.... 6 


3, PREMEDICAL 


Premedical students may follow either the Arts and Letters or the Science 
Curriculum above in fulfilling the first 60 semester hours of the premedical re- 


quirement. Each premedical program must be approved by the premedical 
adviser, 


Well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission to the School of Medicine 
after completing 90 semester hours, or the equivalent, applicable toward a de- 
Bree in an approved college. However, they are better prepared for the study 
of medicine after four years of college work. The Medical College Admission 
+est, sponsored by the Association of American Medical Colleges, must be taken 


in advance of the year for which application is made. Specific required courses 
are: 


. . 
_ ‘nterdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology 
: 1S sugges i inc. . in A 31-39 7179. . 
7 Religion 9 . spat electives include one of the following courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Philosophy 51- 
7s enrolled in the Medical Technology program should elect Microbiology 112. 
Cou; ent should obtain the advice of his major department as to proper prerequisite and collateral 
Credit the intended major, 


er of ¢ not given for courses elected in Secretarial Studies; credit may be given for a limited num- 
urses elected in Physic 


al Education, with the approval of the Dean. 
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Chemistry: 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology is offered by Co- 
lumbian College in collaboration with the Department of Pathology and the 
University Hospital. Candidates should follow the Science curriculum in the 
lower division, including specifically Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 11-12, and Micro- 
biology 112. See pages 62 and 63 for a description of the course and a state- 
ment of further requirements. Specific degree requirements are stated under 
the Department of Pathology following the listing of the Staff of Instruction. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY: 


The following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the five-year Bach- 
elor of Science in Pharmacy curriculum of the School of Pharmacy: 


. . . ae Semester 

English Composition Hours 
and Literature ............ English 1 or 1X, 51-52, 7] 91-92, Classical Lan 
guages 7]-7 French 51 German 51 i 

Languages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52: English 12 

Physical Education ........ See pages 41-42 for statement of requirement 4 

Science . 30 

Social Studies ... 3 

Mathematics 3 

Electivet . 

64 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 
EDUCATION 


The following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor 0 
Arts in Education curriculum of the School of Educ ation: 


MAND daccbintestiichsivevecsseciaic English 1 or 1X, 2 <— 
English 51-5 ; 6 

Foreign Language .......... (French, German, Latin, Russian, or Spanish.) See ., 
page 52 for foreign language requirement - 


Physical Education 
science 


Biology 1-2*; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 1-2; 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. 
t Credit is not given for courses elected in Ph 


ysical Education or Secretarial Studies 
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Physics 11, 12. 
two or more 
the 


2. HOME ECONOMICS} 
The 


following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of 
Science 


in Home Economics curriculum of the School of Education: 
oe Se English 1 or 1X, 2. 


Physical Education 
Psychology sioed 
Science ....... 

Social Studiest 


and Anthropology . 
Home Economics 1, 2 


9 && 


Major Prerequisites ...... reshman year).. 


Home Economics 51, 62 (Sophomore year). 6 

Academic Electives ....... (Freshman year) .... 9 
(Sophomore year) 3 

| ERS See SEMIS BAe Se tN ee ot 


, PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
The followin 


& curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of 


Science in Physical Education curriculum of the School of Education: 


English 


Science 


79. 


(Freshman year) ..c.ccesseccccssees 
Physical Education 45-46, 49, 50, ! 
(Sophomore year) 


: PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
The 


following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of 
Scienc , 
ience 


= in Physical Education curriculum of the School of Education: 
is 
t Open'terdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. 
$Gsen Only to students enrolled in this curriculum as of September 1961 or earlier. 
"83 are to be selected with the approval of the adviser in the Department of Home Economics 


— 
~ 
wn 
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aeihy haccciancticlneand English 1 or 1X, : 6 
English 51-52, 7 6 
Physical Education ........1-2, 11-12 ........ 1 
Science Biology 1-2* (Freshman year).. 8 
Chemistry 3-4 (Sophomore year) ..c.cssesesessessseceeeeseseseeseres 8 
Social Studies ......0.0.c00+00 History 39-40, 71-72; Political Scienc 

10, or 9-10; or Sociology and Anthropology 1-2... ¢ 
Major Prerequisites ........ Physical Education 43-44 (Freshman year) “4 } 

Physical Education 49, 50, 51-52; Psychology 1, 22 
(Sophomore " Year)» .ccccacorserecsesccossssscoscosseeseresonecsvoesesenansenees 16 
PURI LEBUOOLIUOD. 5 cncyantichdoacihtsiglitaceicghecinegsioeitanansathsbisdlantichostdanditsinonstadineannsvensnbioneensentne 6 
ORG nieisciticsecadicedlateiseitiacatidisettbitanitiacdseismastinticie 64 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS: 


. ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of 
Business Administration curricula in Accounting and in Business Administration 
of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: 


Accounting Sa MMNNNEN TE G5, lds, ceschccaesdacenesicthiecs saccades ohcsinn ¢ 

English .. 9 

Foreign La 12 

Physical Education ........See pages 41-42 for statement of requirement ae 
Social Studies ......csscersees Economics 1-2; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, 

i Ne Teepe ilacocensescseoncacinesdensearteatecenuinieis 12 

SION Keiecicencccectsdosentings .opeech 1 ... 3 

Statistics Statistics 51, 5 ae 
Electivey (Students interested in Foreign Commerce include 

oR | ERE RS nae iat a ee 12 

ON Ta dieicsatatostenieloassdebspsdcintatisepibnin adtiaasadddsrediceete i 64 


. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of 
Arts in Government curricula in International Affairs and Public Affairs of the 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: 
| ND ae SA RD OR Sa Rtator eee eee 


Foreign Language ..........See page 52 for foreign language requirement sa 
Mathematics, Science ....Biology 1-2*, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Phys 
ge ae ee ee eee wn to 8 
Physical Education ........ See pages 41-42 for statement of requirement... ‘an 
Social Studies .....cccc.c0sse. Economics 1-2; History 39-40, 71-72; Political Sci 
ence 1 and 9, 1 and 10, OF 9-10....cccccccccceccccressssesencoseore 24 
BIOGUOE S Kakcihineccssceerecise (To satisfy minimum required credits. Students inter- 


ested in Foreign Service include Geography 51)....10 to 12 


Total 64 


. BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


The following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of 
Business Administration curriculum in the field of Business and Economic 5ta- 
tistics of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: 


ACCOUNLING  ccccccoccceccsccereeee OO AER IED es 
ECONOMICS  ccccccccccscecececoseses Economics 1-2 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology 


t Credit is not given for courses elected in Physical Edu 


ation or Secretarial Studies 
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eae an a eee 


oS tee oe English 1 or 1X, 2 6 
Voreign Language .. See page 52 for for , 
Mathematics ............ M 


_ or Philosophy 
Statistics 
Elective* 


II. VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 


addition to the above curricula, the lower division offers the following two-year 
terminal courses, 
The curricula in Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the degree of Asso- 


late in Arts. The curricula in Home Economics and Physical Sciences lead to the 
degree of Associate in Science. 


In 


1. ACCOUNTING 


The required work may be completed in two calendar years on a full-time 
basis or in three calendar years on a part-time | 
adviser, 
Accounting 


asis, with the approval of the 


81, 191, 


33 
Business Administration.. Business Administrati: 9 
“conomics Economics 1-2 ..... 6 
English ..... English 1 of 1X, 2a 6 
Physical Education ........See pages 41-42 for statement of requirement mat 
uP ISID . aeuihssisinnpsnieccsseleiies To be selected with the approval of the adviser............ 6 
TORT ceedeereuneeennenttbonieneaey ne 64 
2. HOME ECONOMICS+ 
“ea EE English 1 or 1X, 6 
English 51-52, 7 

(Sp RR) sciciscieniticaccenteesanbda site eas 6 
3 
ieaieenadaata 12 
Physical Education ........ See pages 41-42 for statement of requirement. 4 
S¥ChOgY veces, -Psychology 1 3 
~e€cretarial Studies 6 

ome Economics E 


ig EOI MRT ESTE: 
5 PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


This curriculum is designed for part-time students who do not wis 
their collegiate education beyond 64 semester hours of work. 


h to extend 


All other students 


interested in the study of physical science should follow the Columbian College 

Science curriculum, 

themistry seseueeChemistry 11, 12, 21..... r 
—*nglish English 1 or 1X, 2, 11 : 


a as 
re i ; ; 
t Ope! S$ not given for courses elected in 
t Goat, nly to students enrolled in this curr 

"3 are to be selected with the approv 


*hysical Education or Secretarial Studies. 
iculum as of September 1961 or earlier. 
al of the adviser in the Department of Home Economics, 
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Mathematics ......ccccccsssseoes Mathematics 3, 6, 21, 22, 23. 18 
Mechanical Engineering..Mechanical Engineering 10.. 2 
Physical Education ........See pages 41-42 for statement of requirement.. 4 
Physics .. Physics 11, 12, 13, 16, we? ED 
Elective . (Speech 1, Economics | 4-10 
Total 64 
4. SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
SMCENEI ’ccccussspuraetneitsctedetenent English 1 or 6 
English 51-52, , Russian 91-92, 6 
Physical Education ........See pages 41-42 for statement of requirement atoll 
Secretarial Studies* ........ Secretarial Studies 1, 2, 11, 12, 15, 16, 51, S4scss.esssssee 24 
Social Studies .....cccssccssers Economics 1-2, Geography 51, 52, History 39-40, 

72, Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10, or 
Sociology and Anthropology 1-2......c..csssssesssecesesseserees 6 
Accounting Accounting 1 . 3 
Speech «Speech 11 3 
DOGRIUO  Sirisenesssstrecsttbininnstn lo be selected with the 12 
Weil iciscoeesscesstnbetaionsssentecsesovenietsuedsbiee Deeeaabil: 64 


UPPER DIVISION 


\ student with 64 or more acceptable semester hours, whether earned in this Uni- 
versity or transferred from another institution, is registered in the upper division of 
Columbian College. It is assumed that he has met the requirements of the lower 
division Arts and Letters or Science curriculum. If he has not, he must begin to 
make up his deficiencies immediately upon admission and continue to carry course$ 


to this end until all requirements are met. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Columbian College through its upper division offers programs leading to the de 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum leading to the 
combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the maior field, 
must be completed in residence in the upper division of Columbian College. This 
requirement applies to students transferring within the University as well as to st” 
dents transferring from other institutions. Summer work may be counted in res 
dence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks 
Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the 
work of the senior or final year must be completed in residence. 
For the regulation governing students who are absent from the University for oM® 
semester or more, see page 12. 


ent 
al of the adviser or the satisfactory completion of a placeme 


* Qualified students, upon the approv wi 
, and 12. Other courses, approved by the adviser, will be su 


test, may waive Secretarial Studies 1, 1 
stituted 
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CurricuLuM REQUIREMENTS 


The curriculum requirements for the Bachelor’s degrees include at least 60 semes- 
ter hours beyond those of the appropriate lower division curriculum and the satis- 
factory completion of the major. Each program must be approved by the major 
adviser and by the Dean. 

At least 24 of the last 60 hours counted toward the Bachelor’s degree must be 
taken in subjects* not included in the major field or department. The student should 
Consult his major adviser at each registration concerning his choice of electives, 

xcept for premedical and medical technology students, not more than 12 hours 
of Professional courses may be included in the undergraduate program. The elec- 
ion of professional courses must be approved by the Dean’s Council prior to regis- 
tration, Ordinarily courses in Physical Education, Secretarial Studies, and technical 
Courses in Education will not be approved toward a degree. 

A change in degree candidacy (e.g., from Bachelor of Arts to Bachelor of Science) 
Tequires the permission of the Dean. The degree requirements effective at the time 
the change is approved must be met. 

Each student must select and file with the Dean a choice of major upon entering 
the upper division. He may change the major only with the consent of the Dean and 
of the department or committee concerned, and must meet the requirements for the 
new major which are in effect at the time the change is approved. 

First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the major, but because of 
their introductory character they may not be counted as part of such programs. (See 
‘Explanation of Course Numbers.”) 


Students transferring from other institutions or from other schools, colleges, or 


“ivisions in this University with major requirements wholly or substantially met must 
complete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of approved work in the major field 
ou the upper division of Columbian College. This work will count as part of the 
Minimum residence requirement. 

~xamination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A required course may be 
Waived and admission to an advanced course granted by the satisfactory passing of a 
Walver examination prescribed by the department concerned. Passing this examina- 
tion does not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. Written 
Tequest to take the examinaion should be made to the Dean and the required fee 
Paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date specified in the University calendar. 

INDEPENDENT Srupy PLAN 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with special interest in the subject 
Matte ~ 


t of a course, may be permitted to undertake independent study under the per- 


8 cote : : . 

Onal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the department or 
e <a * Ms aE : 
partments concerned. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course- 

Credits as de 


signated in the list of courses of instruction. 


GrapuaTe Recorp Examinations 


oon the final semester of the senior year students in Columbian College are re- 
1 " , ~ ° . ° Tm 
oo to take the following Graduate Record Examinations: the Aptitude Test, 
1 x . " one 
—_ "©" provides a measure of general scholastic ability at the graduate level: and 
eel 
A i . , : ' 
Phy, Gecpiclogy, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Literatures, Economics, English, Geogra- 
Physics Poi Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Journalism, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
and Lit olitical S¢ ience, Psychology, Religion, Romance Languages and Literatures, Slavic Languages 
“iteratures, S 


Sociology and Anthropology, Speech, Statistics. Zoology. 
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Area Tests (achievement), which measure breadth of knowledge and understanding 
in three broad areas of the liberal arts: Natural Science, Social Science, and the 
Humanities. 

The examinations are conducted by the University twice a year: the Fall Testing 
Session for seniors graduating in February, and the Spring Session for those gradu- 
ating in June. Dates of the examinations are announced in the Schedule of Classes. 

Each senior must register for the Graduate Record Examination when he registers 
for his final regular semester of study (excluding summer sessions). A $10 exam- 
ination fee is payable at the time of registration. 

Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of 
the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. By special per- 
mission seniors who expect to graduate in June may take the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination at the previous Fall Testing Session, so as to have transcripts available 
early in the year when applying for admission to graduate schools. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 

The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of the following 
fields must be approved by the major adv iser and by the Dean. 

Major Fields——American Thought and Civilization; Art (1) Art History and The 
ory, (2) Drawing and Painting, (3) S ulpture, and (4) Commercial Art; Biology; 
Botany; Chemistry; Economics; English Literature; French Language and Literature; 
Geography; Geology; Germanic Languages and Literatures: History; Journalism} 
Latin; Latin American Civilization; Mathematical Statistics; Mathematics; Philos 
phy; Physics; Political Science; Psychology; Religion; Russian; Sociology and Am 
thropology; Spanish American Literature; Spanish Language and Literature; Speech 
(Speech or Dramatic Art); Zoology. 

Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine.—A candidate fot 
the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine must: (1) com 
plete the Medical School entrance requirements; (2) fulfill the Arts and Letters cum 


riculum of the lower division requirements (sec pages 52-53); (3) accumulate 94 8 


1imum of 30 in the upper division 
of Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the Dean of Columbian College 4 
he time af . : * 12 a , 5 

the time of entering the School of Medicine: (5) obtain the recommendation of the 


Dean of the School of Medicine at the completion of all prescribed courses in the 


mester hours in the liberal arts, including a m 


first year of the School of Medicine, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Art 
will be conferred (professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy the 
major requirement for the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the enti 
course the s holarship level required for graduation. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


™ . . . . : . ° ning 

lhe work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of the followi® 
sciences, must be approved by the major department or division and by the Dean. 

Biological Sciences: Biology, Botany, Zoology. Physical Sciences: Chemistry, 6° 
ogy, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Physics. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the field-of-study major and the 


de 


partmental major. 
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Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated study 


and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the Columbian Col- 
lege Committee on Studies. 


The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of semester hours, no spe- 
cific program of courses, and no specific quality-point index for the major, although 
the student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the degree (at 
ast 124 semester hours with a quality-point index of at least 2.00). Ability to pass 
the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demonstration that the student 
Possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge of his major usually defined 
i terms of semester hours, courses, grades, and a better-than-average quality-point 
index, A pamphlet on each field is obtainable either from the appropriate adviser 
or from the Office of the Dean. The prospective student should place himself under 
the direction of the appropriate adviser immediately upon completing lower division 
Work and beginning his junior year. 

The Field-of-Study M 


ajor places special emphasis on the intellectual development 
of the indiy 


idual student. Programs in the same major m 


lay vary, depending upon 
i individual student’s background, previous study, reading habits, and aptitudes. 
le stude 


nt is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the special proseminar 
offered in the field gives him further opportunity for individual advice and direction 
'N pursuing a program especially adapted to his needs and abilities. A close student- 
adviser relationship is essential for the student’s success under the Field-of-Study 
\ jor plan. 

The following Field-of-Study 
ton, English Liter 
sp pzation, M 
Ish 


Majors are offered: American Thought and Civiliza- 
ature, French Language and Literature, History, Latin American 
athematical Statistics, Philosophy, Spanish 
Language and Literature, Zoology. 

‘ The m 


American Literature, Span- 


tion ; ajor in American Thought and Civilization and in Latin American Civiliza- 
On involve stuc and Literatures and of Social 
Cle Nneac ry ~* . . . - . . . 

ish, Nees. The other Field-of-Study Majors, with the exception of the major in Span- 
American Literature, re 

Candidate for ; 


lies in two areas, those of Languages 


place departmental majors in their respective fields. A 
1 Bachelor’s degree with a major in English Literature, French Lan- 
and Literature, History, Mathematical Statistics, Philosophy, Spanish Amer- 


S terature, Spanish Language and Literature, or Zoology must elect a Field-of- 
Study Major, 


Proseminar in the Major 


A Proseminar is of 


fered in each field to help the student in his reading 
lal t 
Oratory 


g, study, and 
exercises acquire a coordinated knowledge of his field. 


It is a presenta- 
content and methods of the major field as a whole through the organiza- 


ition of the knowledge obtained in the variot 


and of material not usually included in such courses. This course is 


Yon of the 
Yon and eo¢ 


is formal courses in the 


Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When 

d in this course 

f the instructor, 

ndance in 
Payme 

8cented 


, the student has the privilege of visiting, subject to the ap- 
any other appropriate course offered in the ( ollege. (Reg- 
a course, either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration 
nt of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the student who has been 
48 a candidate under that specific major. 
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The Major Examination 


The Major Examination will normally be taken at the close of the senior year; a 
student on a limited schedule may take it no earlier than one calendar year before 
graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination may, at the discretion 
of the Committee on Studies, be reexamined at a later regular major-examination 
period. The Committee on Studies has general supervision of the preparation, read- 
ing, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Examinations are held each semes- 
ter on dates fixed by the department or departments concerned, but in no case later 
than January 15 for the fall semester, May 15 for the spring semester, and August 7 
for the summer session. 


DEPARTMENTAL Mayors 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are defined in terms of credit 
hours, required courses, and the attainment of a quality-point index of at least 2.50 
in all second-group courses taken in the major field. The minimum specific require- 
ments for Departmental Majors are listed below the staff of instruction of the de- 
partment concerned. The Chairman of the Department, or designated departmental 
adviser, should be consulted at registration concerning the student’s program of 
courses; and the entire program, including electives, must be approved by the De- 
partment. The student is also expected to consult the Chairman or adviser in all 
matters affecting his program of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdraw- 
als, and especially concerning his progress in his courses. As far as possible the 
close student-adviser relationship developed in the Field-of-Study Major will be cul- 
tivated also in Departmental Majors. 

Departmental Majors are offered in the following: Art (1) Art History and The- 
ory, (2) Drawing and Painting, (3) Sculpture, and (4) Commercial Art; Biology? 
Botany; Chemistry; Economics; Geography; Geology; Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures; Journalism; Latin; Mathematics: Physics: Political Science: Psychology; 
Religion; Russian; Sociology and Anthropology; Speech (Speech or Dramatic Art). 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


In cooperation with the University Hospital and the Department of Pathology of 
the School of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. 

A candidate for this degree must complete the Science curriculum in the 
division, including Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 11-12, 21, and 22; and Microbiology 
112; fulfill the Columbian College requirements for degrees, including the residence 
requirement of at least 30 semester hours; complete the 12-month Medical Techno 


ogy Course in the University Hospital (see the Department of Pathology), which 
; on 


lowe! 


constitutes the major and prepares students for the national certifying examinatit 
given by the Registry of Medical Technologists; and maintains throughout the entire 
course the scholarship level required for graduation. 

A limited number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for 
dents enrolled in the fourth year of the degree program. (See page 31.) All st 
dents in this fourth year must provide themselves with uniforms; laundry of on 
forms is provided by the University Hospital. A cash allowance of $65 a month #8 
granted during the last 6 months of the fourth year in training. 


stu’ 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology 
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Admission to the Columbian College 
the Hospital program. 


or information concerning the Medical Technology Course for students not inter- 
ested in degree candidacy, see the special bulletin. 


degree program does not assure acceptance in 


THE GRADUATE DIVISION 


The graduate division offers programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts. 
Master of Science, and Master of Fine Arts. 


DEFINITION OF THE MasTER’s Work 


The study leading to a Master's degree is a comprehensive survey of an area of 
nowledge, usually in the student’s undergraduate field, with emphasis on scholarly 
method, 

The student must satisf 


y certain minimum requirements as to preparation, resi- 
dence, ability to read an approved modern foreign (European) language, and courses 
taken; but these requirements, while essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying 
measures. The student’s knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by 
the Tesults of his Master’s Examination (together with such other examination in- 
volving special skills or techniques as the department or the Committee on Studies 
May require), is the basis upon which the Master’s degree is conferred. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Graduate work le 


field ading to the degree of Master of Arts is offered in the following 
lelds; 


American Literary and Cultural History, Art History and Criticism, Biochemistry, 
lology, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English and American Literature, English 
lterature, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic Lan- 
8uages and Literatures, History, Latin American Civilization, Mathematical Statis- 
ties, Mathematics, Microbiology, Pharmacology, Philosophy, Physics, Physiology, Po- 

nee, Psychology, Religion, Religious Education, Sociology and Anthropol- 


Itical Scie 
Ogy, S oe ‘ : . . . . 
SY> Spanish American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature. Speech Correc- 


on, Zoology. 


Spec; ‘ . : , 
Pecial programs involving coordinated work in two or more departments may be 


an : | ote 
ranged with the approval of the departments concerned and the Columbian College 
mmittee on Studies, 


Master oF SCIENCE 
: Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science is offered in the follow- 
'ng fields; 
tatiee 2 Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematical Sta- 
8, 4 z y 


ol athematics, Microbiology, Pharmacology, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, 
ology, 


Speci ‘ ; . ; 
Pa Pecial Programs involving coordinated work in two or more departments may be 
anged with the 


‘Omr,.: approval of the departments concerned and the Columbian College 
Mmittee on Studies, 
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Master OF Fine Arts 
Graduate work is offered leading to the degree of Master of Fine Arts in the fields 
of Painting and of Sculpture (see the Department of Art) and in the field of Dra- 
matic Art (see the Department of Speech). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


Normally, an academic year of residence in the graduate division of Columbian 
College is required, i.e., completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of work in- 
cluding the thesis, which is counted as the equivalent of 6 semester hours of course 
work. Summer work may be counted in residence, but in no case may the period 
of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Not more than 12 semester 
hours (which must be approved in advance by the Dean) may be taken in another 
chool or division of this University, and such work may not be counted toward 


both a degree in that school or division and the Master’s degree in Columbian Col- 


, ee . A } 
lege. No part of the minimum requirement may be taken elsewhere. All work 
for the degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Master of Fine Arts must be 
completed within a maximum of three years, unless the Dean’s Council considers 


the circumstances so unusual as to justify an extension of time. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades are indicated as E (excellent), S (satisfactory), U (unsatisfactory), / (in 
complete). 

[he grade of E must be attained in at least 6 semester hours of the course Tre 
juirements for the degree. 

{ student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the Dean upom 
recommendation of the department under which the student is working. A Ma* 
ter’s candidate who accumulates 9 hours or more of U (including grades of C oF 
led. 


lower in prerequisite courses) will be automatically suspend 


ProcrRAM OF STUDIES 


The student’s program of studies must be outlined in detail at the beginning 
his work, in triplicate, on forms available at the Office of the Dean. Each progra™ 
is subject to the approval of the department and the appropriate member of the Com 
mittee on Studies. The program may be revised, but any change necessitates a 
repetition of the procedures just described. 

The candidate for the Master’s degree ordinarily may specialize exclusively in the 
field of his choice. Any student, however, whose undergraduate training does 1% 
include at least one full year of work in each of the following areas of study: (1) 
mathematics or science (with or without laboratory), (2) social science, and (3) the 
humanities (literature, philosophy, art, music, or religion), must make up this de- 
ficiency in his general education before being admitted to candidacy for the Mastet 
of Arts degree. This last provision does not apply to candidates for the Master ° 
Science degree. 

Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not be credited toward the Master's degree 
but may in certain instances be required as a basis for advanced work. At least 
semester hours of the course work required for the degree must be taken in courses 
numbered over 200. Courses numbered between 100 and 200 may be credited tow™ 
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the degree, if completion of additional work has been certified by the appropriate 
olicer of instruction. (See “Explanation of Course Numbers”.) 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy after receiving the Master’s degree is strongly 
from the beginning so that work for the lower deg 
of the doctoral discipline 

raduate Council. 


advised to plan his program 
ree will constitute the initial stage 
e and, upon completion, will admit him to full status in the 


ForeiGn LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


Before being admitted to candidacy 
knowledge (certified by the 
One foreign langu 
Studying. 


the student must show that he has a reading 
appropriate foreign-language department) of at least 
age, selected by the department or committee under which he is 
A student whose field is a modern foreign language or literature may not 
offer that language in satisfaction of the reading-knowledge requirement. Any can- 
didate who chooses to meet the language requirement in French, German, or Spanish 
and has not passed the language examination by the end of 15 
hours must register for French 49, German 49, 


1s M a ‘ . . . . . 

stration. The Master’s reading examination is given at the first and last class meet- 
Ing = “he » 7 

ng of each of these courses and on the last Saturday of the summer term. No stu- 


cnt will be permitted to take the examination after three unsuccessful attempts. 
. 08 enrolled in French 49, German 49, or Spanish 49 w 

Hon are excused from the course 
xpect to take 
Spanish, or ¢ 


attempted semester 
or Spanish 49 as part of his next reg- 


ho pass the first examina- 
a refund of tuition. Students who 
approved language other than French, 
at the time of registration. 

ssity for early satisfaction of this requirement, 
end of the first semester of registration for the degree. 


and will receive 
a reading examination in any 

zerman should notify the Dean 
Stude 


nts are reminded of the nece 
normally not later than the 


ApMission To CANDIDACY 


A student must be admitted to candidacy before he 


Work begins the last half of his 
ork for the Master’s degree, i.e., not later t 


han the completion of 15 semester hours 
gree courses, Application for admission to candidacy is made on a form ob- 


~ ll the Office of the Dean, and must be approved by the appropriate repre- 
Ive of the department or committee and by the Dean. If a prospective candi- 
ae previous academic work, has not substantially satisfied the prerequisites 

Delete a, aster’s degree, including the undergraduate ma 
ileney hes or committee, he will not be admitted to candidacy until such de- 
‘cin a0 peen made up. He may make up his deficiencies by electing 
*€S In addition to those counted toward his degree. 


jor as defined by the appro- 


appropriate 


Tue Tuesis 


expository, critical, or creative type. 
thesis is to demonstrate the student’s 
use of the information and training 
© furnish objective evidence of his 
ation for the thesis must be no 


sxte thesis may be of a research, 
Tose of a Master’s 


and to 
Mtr 


The main 
ability to make inde- 
acquired through his other disciplines, 
constructive powers in his chosen field. Reg- 
Preparation gee Sea only sae ger ae final year of 
Binning “-e P banaue or in c te 0 “ esis permits re 
y th & of the final semester. The choice of t} 
=4 e Professor in charge of th 
Y the date announced in the 


gistration at the 
1¢ thesis subject must be approved 
e student’s field and filed in the Office of the Dean 
University calendar. Registration for the thesis is 


b 
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ordinarily made on the basis of 3 hours for each of two successive semesters. In 


exceptional cases, and with the approval of the professor in charge of the thesis, 
the student may register for the entire 6 hours during a single semester. The thesis 
in its final form must be presented to the Dean, no later than the date announced 
in the University calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year 
of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom 
the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished an additional successive 
academic year may be granted without further tuition payment. The student must, 
however, be registered in residence during this period. If the preparation of the 
thesis extends beyond the two-year period the student must register for it again, and 
pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


Tue MaAster’s EXAMINATION 


In addition to such other examinations as may be required, the candidate must 
pass a general written examination on the major subject. Examinations are held on 
dates fixed by the department or committee, but in no case later than January 15 
for the fall semester, May 15 for the spring semester, and August 7 for the summer 
session. A candidate who fails to pass the Master’s Examination may, in exceptional 
circumstances and with the specific approval of the Committee on Studies, repeat the 
examination, but only after the lapse of one semester. If he fails a second time, nO 
further opportunity to take the examination will be permitted. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


A. E. Burns}, Dean 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL* 

Professors P. W. Bowman, J. W. Brewer, H. F. Bright, A. E. Burns}, R. D. Campbell, 
J. H. Coberly, R. H. Davison, Mitchell Dreesef, D. C. Faith, Wood Gray, A. M. 
Griffin, I. B. Hansen, P. H. Highfill, Jr., Thelma Hunt, Herbert Jehle, F. E. Johns 
ton, E. L. Kayser, J. W. Kendrick, R. D. Kennedy, W. H. Kraus, C. E. Leese, W. 
K. Legner, C. D. Linton, T. P. G. Liverman, H. G. Mandel, G. E. McSpadden, 
Florence Mears, H. M. Merriman, S. C. Munson, C. R. Naeser, N. D. Nelson, ©: E. 
Olmstead, T. M. Peery, T. P. Perros, E. M. Renkin, Mary Robbins, W. F. Sage! 
Wilson Schmidt, Lewis Slack§, R. B. Stevens, I. R. Telford, C. R. Treadwell, F. o 
Tupper, B. D. Van Evera, D. S. Watson, W. R. West, N. A. Wiegmann, R. E. 
Wood, A. M. Woodruff, S. N. Wrenn 


{ssociate Professors F. D. Allan, J. G. Allee, Jr., W. E. Caldwell, W. G. Clubb, via 
Davis, Clarke Davison, A. H. Desmond, F. P. J. Diecke, R. C. Haskett, C. W. ar 
H. H. Hobbs, Rudolph Hugh, J. C. King, H. L. LeBlanc, C. Y. Meade, J. N. i 

J. P. Reesing, Jr., J. W. Robb, L. E. Schlesinger (Research), William Scho’ 
* The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, and the Registrar of the University sre 

members of the Council. 51-62. 
This listing of Members of the Council and Consultants in Research is for the academic year 1961- 

t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1961-62 


t On leave of absence 1961-62 
§ On leave of absence spring semester 1961-62 
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J. W. Skinner, Rafael Supervia, R. B. Thompson, C. E. Tuthill, R. D. Walk, R. H. 
Walker, Jr. 

Assistant Professor V. H. Cohn, Jr., J. F. Henderson (Research), Ruth Henderson, 
Paul Mazel, C. S. Tidball (Research), R. C. Wood, S. S. Yeandle, Jr. 

Consultants in Research Antonio Alonso, R. A. Altenbern, Julius Axelrod, Roscoe 
Brady, Jr., G. M. Briggs, B. B. Brodie, Arthur Brown, Dean Burk, J. J. Burns, W. 
R. Carroll, H. M. Cathey, C. L. Christ, J. F. Clark, Gerhard Colm, Loran Daniel- 
son, Margaret deVries, W. R. Duryee, F. N. Frenkiel, James Gillette, Abraham 
Goldin, N. B. Gove, R. L. Grant, Edward Hacskaylo, H. F. Haviland, Jr., Roy 
Hertz, Roger Hilsman, Leon Jacobs, L. C. Johnson, Solomon Kullback, B. N. La 
Due, Jr., H. M. Lenhoff, L. L. Marton, Margaret Mercer, Winfred Overholser, J. J. 
Polak, M. I. Protzman, J. H. Roe, L. P. Schultz, W. A. Shropshire, Jr., R. S. Siga- 
foos, L. B. Smith, DeWitt Stetten, Jr., T. D. Stewart, M. J. Surgalla, Sidney Uden- 
friend, Ludwig von Sallmann, F. W. Weida. G. CG. Wright, R. A. Young 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and research leading 
only to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It was established in 1930 to replace the 
ztaduate School which had formerly administered work for the Master’s as well as 
the Doctor’s degrees. The Graduate Council provides a doctoral discipline which 
moves freely across administrative lines dividing departments of instruction or fields 
of study, It gives personal supervision to a limited number of students, each of 
whom has his own consultative committee, examinations, and research direction. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


For admission to doctoral work the student must possess adequate preparation for 
advanced study, together with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for cre- 
ative scholarship. Adequate preparation presupposes a satisfactory Bachelor’s degree 
m the same general field as that proposed for doctoral study. Students beginning 
t © first year of graduate study who plan to work towards the degree of Doctor of 
stlosophy are given provisional status in the Graduate Council. However, if these 

€nts wish, and if the Dean of the Graduate Council so advises, they may register 
or the Master’s degree in the liberal arts college (Columbian College of Arts and 
erage or in the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs during 
the M.. year and apply for transfer to full status in the Council upon completion of 

,-4ster’s degree work. 
pang forms may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the Graduate 
fee 8 The form must be filled out completely and returned with the application 
of fil : together with a recent photograph, signed by the applicant. At the time 
ia wie le application, the student should request that transcripts of all previous 
Mendats. training be sent to the ( Mice of the Dean, together with letters of recom- 
mites <I Each application, with transcripts and letters, is examined by a com- 
tis cc ich, if the applicant is accepted, constitutes his Consultative Committee. 
the Co nnmittee Supervises all aspects of the student's program and work leading to 
neral Examination. 
THE PLAN OF WORK 

pline for the degree is divided into three stages. (1) The first year of 
study constitutes the initial stage, either in the Graduate Council on provi- 
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sional status, or in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or the School of Govern- 
ment, Business, and International Affairs enrolled as a Master’s candidate intending 
to gain full status in the Council.* (2) Full status in the Council follows comple- 
tion of the first year of graduate study and culminates in the General Examination. 
(3) The final stage is given to research and investigation of a particular project in a 
special field, the presentation of the findings in a written dissertation, and the Final 
Examination. 
LANGUAGE EXAMINATIONS 

French and German are the normally required languages; reading proficiency must 
be demonstrated by examination. The examinations are arranged through the Office 
of the Dean. The satisfactory completion of French 49 and/or German 49 meets the 
language requirement. The Consultative Committee may allow either French or 
German to be replaced by another language important to the student’s research in- 
terest. Language examinations may he taken soon after entrance, but the first one 
must be passed no later than the beginning of the second semester following admis- 


sion. The second examination must be passed well before completion of work for 
the General Examination. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF STUDY 

A student who enters the Graduate Council on provisional status to undertake the 
first year of graduate study has his program planned by a Consultative Committee. 
If the first year of work is taken in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or the 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs preparatory to gaining 
full status, Graduate Council advisers aid in planning the Master's program to fit the 
work into the doctoral program of the student. Upon satisfactory completion of the 
first year, the student is eligible to apply for full status. Students who have com: 
pleted a year of satisfactory graduate work at other universities are also eligible to 
apply directly for full status in the Graduate Council. 


STUDY FOR THE GENERAL EXAMINATION 

At the beginning of the student’s full status, the Consultative Committee is assigned 
to direct his work in an integrated group of fields of le arning, usually five or six i0 
number, deemed nece ssary to insure his breadth of knowledge. as well as to support 
the dissertation project in his central field. Members of the Consultative Commit 
tee advise the student concerning the scope and content of these supporting fields, and 
assist him in preparation for his examination in them. 

This advanced study in full status does not entail the taking of a second full ye 
of graduate courses and seminars. Additional course work may not be necessary i? 
some cases; in any event, the Consultative Committee determines whether such addi 
tional course work is needed, and if so, how much. In this stage of the work the 
main emphasis in preparation is on conferences with committee members and inde- 
pendent study. Performance in the General Examination is the test of the student’ 
ability to enter upon the final stage of his doctoral discipline. 

The examination is a series of written tests usually extending over a period of one 
week. The major portion of a day is given to each part of the examination coverié 
one of the fields of study on the student’s program. If the results of the examinatio? 
are satisfactory the student is admitted as a doctoral candidate, to pursue his speci ‘ 
ized study and research under the supervision of a member of the Council. 


. } 
Students on a part-time basis will normally complete a year of graduate study in two years. 
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RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


After the student has been admitted as a doctoral candidate and his research pro- 
gram has been arranged, he is responsible to the member of the Council who directs 
his research project. The Director of Research and the Consultative Committee 
may require further course work, where circumstances warrant such action. The 
candidate may enjoy unrestricted use of all the academic facilities of the Univer- 
sity. When necessary, the Graduate Council makes provision for sending the candi- 
date to some other institution, library, or laboratory for special study in connection 
With his doctoral investigation. 

The doctoral dissertation is required of all candid 


,orm scholarly research and to interpret its results. No later than the date specified 
in the Uniy 


ersity calendar the candidate must submit to the Dean three complete 
Copies 


8 of the dissertation together with a fourth copy of the summary. Printed 


Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation 
and 


its summary (see page 43) are available in the Office of the Dean. 
Maries of accepted dissertations are printed in a numbere 
Sity BuLLET. 


ates as evidence of ability to per- 


The sum- 
-d issue of the Univer- 
The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiy- 


ing his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his 


dissertation, 


‘hen the completed dissertation has been approved by the Director of Research 
and by two other members of the Council, and submitted to the Office of the Dean. 
the candidate is presented for his final examination. This examination is oral and 
open to the public. The committee of examiners includes not only members of the 
“ouncil competent in the research field or in closely related subjects, but also at 
fast two qualified experts from other research institutions brought to the Univer- 
Sity to participate in the examination. If the candidate satisfies the examining com- 
Mittee Concerning the high quality and originality of his contribution to knowledge 
88 well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of his field, the 
‘uncil recommends him for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


those in whi Ids of research have been authorized by the Graduate Council as 

eeess Which doctoral investigations and dissertations may be undertaken. The 
ing fields of study required of all candidates for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 

°sophy are specified for each individual student by his Consultative Committee be- 

ore admission to study under the Council. 

,. 8 list of fields is sul 


The following fic 


ject to such changes as the educational resources of the 


; versity may direct. The prospective student may address preliminary inquiries 
ncerning his re. 


search interests to the member of the Council who is in charge of 


the " . ° 
» Dean of the Graduate Council. 


field, or to the 


oe LITERATURES AND LANGUAGES 
Merican 


(1) Fiction; (2) Literary Nationalism 


: “ Coberly 
cial Themes in Literature Walker 
English, 
(1) Sixteenth Century Drama; (2) Seventeenth Century Drama Tupper 
veventeenth Century Literature Reesing 


Ty. 1ghteenth Century Literature; (2) History of English Drama Highfill 
Wentieth Century Literature Linton 


fa ay nr 
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| Germanic 
(1) Middle High German Language and Literature; (2) Early New High Legner 
German Language and Literature 
(1) Old High German Language and Literature; (2) German Romanticism King 
Old Norse Language and Literature Allee 


Romance 


| ~ . : 
Modern Spanish Literature Alonso 
(1) Linguistics; (2) Spanish American Literature; (3) Spanish McSpadden 
Literature 
Seventeenth Century French Lj . ? ‘ 
Seventeenth Century French Literature Protzman 
French Literature since 1880 Clubb 
| ~* . . . oo . . 
(1) Eighteenth Century French Literature; (2) Twentieth Century Meade 
French Literature 
(1) Nineteenth Century Spanish Literature; (2) Twentieth Century Supervia 
Spanish Literature 
(1) Spanish American Literature; (2) Modern Spanish Literature Robb 


SociaL ScrENCES 


Economics 


History of Economic Thought Burns 
Economic Policy Watson 
Economic Theory Watson, Skinner 
International Economics Schmidt 
International Finance Polak, Young, de Vries 
Methodology of Economics Skinner 
National Income Kendrick, Colm 
Public Finance Colm 
Soviet Economics - — 
Transportation Kennedy 


Geography 


City Planning Woodruff 
Cultural Geography Mosél, Campbell 
Regional Planning Woodruff, Campbel 
Regional Industrial Development Woodru 
History 

European: Diplomatic since 1815 Daviso® 
European: Nationalism Kayser 
European: Russian and Soviet Thompso® 
History of Religion in the United States Olmsted 

The Modern Near East Davisot 
Latin American Davis 
United States: Diplomatic Merrima® 
United States: (1) Social; (2) Economic Gray 
United States: Political Haskett 


International Relations 
Program includes work in Economics, History, and Political Science 


Political Science 


Comparative Government and Political Theory Kraus 
International Politics and Organization - ae 
International Law: (1) War and Neutrality; (2) Arbitration Breve 
International Relations Hilsms 
International Relations, especially American Fi reign Policy Havilat ¢ 
(1) The Political Process; (2) Political Controls Over Administrative LeBlan 


Agencies 
ha . : i 2 er est 
United States: (1) The Legislative Process; (2) Governmental Organization W 


and Administration 
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Psychology 
Abnormal 
Comparative 
Counseling and Guidance 
“xperimental 
flilitary Counseling and Guidance 
Personnel Psychology 
(1) Psychological Measurements; (2) Abnormal Psychology 
Social Psychology 


MATHEMATICAL AND PuysicaL Sx IENCES 


Mercer 

Caldwell 

Dreese 

Hill, Walk 

Faith 

Mosé] 

Hunt 

Schlesinger, Tuthill 


Chemistry 
Analytical Schmidt 
Geochemistry Naeser, Christ 
norganic Naeser, Perros 
rganic Wrenn 
hysical: Kinetics and Electrochemistry Wood 
Physical: Solubilities Van Evera 
*hysical-Organic: Reaction Mechanisms Sager 
Mathematics 
| Algebra: Finite Groups Johnston 
Algebra: Matrix Theory Wiegmann 
Analysis: Functional Analysis Liverman 
Analysis: Infinite Series Mears 
Mathematical Logic Nelson 
Physics 
Atmospheric Physics Clark 
ehavior of Electrons in Solids Hobbs 
lophysics; Theoretical: (1) Quantum Mechanics; (2) Molecular Physics; Jehle 
(3) Relativity 
‘lectron Optics Marton 
(1) Experimental Nuclear Physics; (2) Radioa¢ tivity Slack 
xperimental Biophysics Yeandle 
w Energy Nuclear Physics Gove 
heoretical: Aerodynamics Frenkiel 
Statistics 
Multivariate Analysis Kullback 
) Applied: Econometrics; (2) Theoretical: Probability and Sampling Weida 
(1) Psychometrics ; (2) Managerial Statistics Bright 
Menica Sciences 
Anatomy 
Embryology Allan 
2ross Anatomy Telford 


Listology 
curo-ophthalmology 
1ysical Anthropology 
Biochem is try 


Amino Acid Metabolism 
nimal Nutrition 


Telford, Johnson 
von Sallmann 
Stewart 


La Du, Udenfriend 


Briggs 
Scorbic Acid Metabolism — 
lochemical Detoxication gin 
1) Carbohydrate Metabolism; (2) Nutrition (emphasis on vitamins) ; Roe 
, (3) Pathological Chemistry 

-arbohydrate Metabolism ae 


temistry and Metabolism of Proteins 


Carroll 


Complex Lipids 
Lipids 


Metabolic Relationships of Insulin 
Protein Biosynthesis 
Tissue Respiration 


Microbiology 


Bacterial Physiology 
Bacterial Physiology and Nutrition 
Determinative Bacteriology 
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Brady 
Treadwell 
Grant 
Lenhoff 
Burk 


Wood 
Altenbern 
Hugh 


Immunology , Surgalla, Wright 
(1) Intestinal Microbiology; (2) Immunology: Antigenic Analysis Griffin 
Microbiology Jacobs 
Virology Robbins, Brown 


Pathology 
Comparative Pathology 


Pharmacology 


Chemotherapy 
Drug Metabolism 
Neurohormones 


Physiology 


Cardiovascular Physiology 
Cellular Physiology 


Endocrinology 


Gastrointestinal Physiology 
Membrane Physiology 


Neurophysiology 
Renal Physiology 


Psychiatry 


Peery 


Goldin, J. Henderson, Mandel 


Axelrod, Cohn, Davison, Gillette, Mazel, Mandel 


Udenfriend 


Renkin, Leese 
Duryee, Renkin 
Hertz 

Tidball 
Renkin, Diecke 
Diecke, Leese 
R. Henderson 


Problems of Treatment (M.D. degree required for admission) Overholset 


Biology 


Cytology 


Botany 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Bowman 


(1) Mycology; (2) Plant Pathology Stevens 
Taxonomy Smith 
Photobiology Shropshire 
Plant Physiology: Vascular Plants Cathey 
(1) Mycology; (2) Plant Physiology; Micro-organisms Hacskaylo 


Plant Ecology 
Plant Physiology 


Zoology 


Sigafoos 
Danielson 


Entomology: Insect Physiology Munson 
Histophysiology Desmon¢ 
Vertebrate: Embryology and Morphogenesis Hansen 


Vertebrate: Ichthyology 


Schultz 


POST-DOCTORAL STUDY 
The Council expects its graduates to continue their interests in advanced study 
and research, and to contribute to its program. They may continue any studies ™ 


niversity without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University library privilege’ 
graduates are required to pay only the usual residence fee in order to establis® 


active membership in the University. The use of laboratory space and equip” 


7 
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ment is contingent upon availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special library 
material is paid by the graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be 
made with the Dean of the Council. Post-doctoral work taken under this privilege 
may not be applied toward any degree offered by the University. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding RecistRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on pages 19- 
23; other University regulations, on pages 39-45. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


The Graduate Council expects all students to work on their doctoral programs in 
residence, although there is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount 
of time of resident study either in preparation for the General Examination or as a 

octoral candidate engaged in doctoral research. The student who undertakes either 
Part of the doctoral program on full or limited schedule must, in accordance with 

niversity regulations, maintain continuous registration under the Graduate Council 
even when the Council has granted a leave of absence for study or residence else- 
Where, Failure to maintain registration in each semester of the academic year dis- 
Tupts the residence status of the student (see page 42). In such case, the student 
Must reapply for admission to the Council, under whatever new conditions and regu- 


ations are set up by his Consultative Committee or the member of the Council who 
Irects his research. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


A limited number of teaching fellowships are assigned annually to certain depart- 
ments of instruction open to doctoral students registered in the Graduate Council. In 
many departments of instruction graduate assistants are appointed to assist in the 
academic program, Applicants for teaching fellowships and graduate assistantships 


8 s . ° . 
hould inquire directly of the chairman of the department concerne 
Cles, details of 


sideration, 


d regarding vacan- 
appointment, and the kind of personal data to be supplied for con- 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FELLOWSHIPS 


_ University is participating in the following Government Fellowship Programs: 

‘tional Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships and Summer Fellow- 

_, = Graduate Teaching Assistants, and the Fellowships created under the Na- 

of th efense Education Act. Qualified students should write directly to the Dean 
€ Graduate Council for information and applications for these Fellowships, 
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THE FACULTY+ 
John Parks, 


ee Dean; A. M. Griffin, Associate Dean: A. E. Parrish, Associate Dean; 
"5. Ethr idge, Director of Postgraduate Medical Education 


Pr fessors H. F. 


5 Anderson, R. H. Barter, Brian Blades, T. M. Brown, Paul Calabrisi, 
~~». Coakley, R. A. Cox, C. B. Ethridge, A. M. Griffin. C. E. Leese, H. G. Mandel, 


. F 
acult : : , . 
t Y and committee members listed here are for the academic year 1961-62. 


: e i ; . 
Universite “esident of the L niversity, the Dean of Faculties of the University, and the Registrar of the 
Y are members of the Faculty, 
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i John Parks, T. M. Peery, E. M. Renkin, W. W. Stanbro, Harold Stevens, I. R. Tel- 
ford, C. R. Treadwell, J. W. Watts, C. S. Wise, Leon Yochelson 
Clinical Professors W. S. Anderson, L. R. Culbertson, W. A. Howard, W. S. McCune, 
E. A. W. Sheppard 
Associate Professors F. N. Miller, Jr., A. E. Parrish 
Associate Clinical Professor J. J. McFarland, Jr. 


| Assistant Clinical Professor J. L. Levine 
| Administrator of the University Hospital V. F. Ludewig 
COMMITTEES* 


Tue Dean’s Counct. 
Brian Blades, T. M. Brown, T. M. Peery, I. R. Telford, J. W. Watts, V. F. Ludewig 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Paul Calabrisi, Chairman 


Ruth Henderson, G. F. Kelser, W. P. McKelway, F. N. Miller, J. E. Rankin 


CoMMITTEE ON CurRICULUM 


T. M. Peery, Chairman 
E. M. Renkin, M. J. Romansky, J. G. Sites, I. R. Telford, J. R. Thistlethwaite, C. R. 
Treadwell 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


I. R. Telford, Chairman 
Brian Blades, T. M. Brown, H. G. Mandel, F. N. Miller 


ComMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
C. R. Treadwell, Chairman 
J. M. Evans, T. N. Johnson, H. G. Mandel, H. C. Pierpont, Harold Stevens 
CoMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
C. E. Leese, Chairman 
Mary Robbins, C. S. Wise 
CoMMITTEE ON GRADUATE AND POSTGRADUA TE EDUCATION 
C. B. Ethridge, Chairman 
Seymour Alpert, R. H. Barter, Brian Blades, Leon Yochelson, V. F. Ludewig 
CoMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
Brian Blades, Chairman 
T. M. Peery, C. R. Treadwell 
Apvisory Commrrree on CANCER RESEARCH 


L. K. Alpert, Chairman 
Frank Allan, J. M. Bailey, C. T. Klopp, W. P. McKelway, William Newman, H. © 
Pierpont, Mary Robbins, W. W. Saunders 


* The Dean and Associate Deans of the School of Medicine are members ex officio of all committee 
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Apvisory CoMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION 


C. S. Wise, Chairman 
J. P. Adams, T. M. Brown, J. M. Evans, Irene Tamagna, J. R. Thistlethwaite 


Apvisory CoMMITTEE on StupENT AFFAIRS 


F. N. Miller, Chairman 
Seymour Alpert, J. B. Christensen, Ruth Henderson, H. C. Pierpont 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTION 


The School of Medicine of The George Washington University was opened in 
March 1825. Of the medical schools now in existence in the United States, it is 
the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The University Hospital and 

ispensary were established in 1898 as a part of the organization of the School. 

he present George Washington University Hospital was opened in 1948, and the 
elen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building housing the Cancer Clinic 
Was completed in 1954. Additional clinical facilities are used at the District of 
lumbia General Hospital, Children’s Hospital, St. Elizabeths Hospital, and 
Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital. The School of Medicine maintains 
close affiliation not only with the various divisions of the University, but also with 
the numerous medical research and scientific establishments of the Federal Gov- 
‘'nment in the Nation’s Capital. Washington provides world renowned library 


facilities, comprehensive museums, and excellent recreational facilities which are 
available to students, 


OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of the School of Medicine is to prepare men and women in the 
art and science of medicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever changing 
Society, It is the responsibility of the School of Medicine to provide its students 
with & systematic plan of instruction in the basic medical sciences, with well 
Buided clinical experience, with opportunities for expression in research, and with 
a Philosophy in keeping with the highest ethics of the profession. 

o achieve these objectives the School of Medicine has developed a progressive 
sa of instruction and a balanced, comprehensive curriculum. To carry out the 
4 in the University maintains a faculty of adequate size and of outstanding 
search, and makes use of facilities which provide exceptional opportunities for re- 

and clinical training. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


expe Curriculum is a progressive one, beginning with basic medical science and 
cate of : to include the more complex aspects of the prevention of disease onl 
ments of 1€ sick. The teaching program is organized under the various depart- 
8 of the School of Medicine. (See “Courses of Instruction”.) 
intr pe for the first year begins with an orientation week designed to 
P the new students to the Faculty, to the upperclassmen, and to the en- 
ee for their medical education. The students meet for informal panel 
sons with upperclassmen and members of the Faculty on such subjects as 


Curric . . ; ane : ° 
medi — medical terminology, use of library facilities, ethics and aims of the 
“a" Profession, and student health. 


Vironr 
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First year instruction is given in anatomy, biochemistry, and physiology using 
the classroom and laboratory facilities of the School of Medicine. Early in their 
medical careers students are encouraged to participate in research. 

Having completed the preliminary study of structure and function of the normal 
body, the student progresses in the second year to a consideration of disease proc- 
esses and mechanisms. The various microbial agents capable of causing disease 
are studied in the course in microbiology, and the effect of these and other harmful 
substances upon the body are studied in the course in pathology. The modes of 
action of various therapeutic agents are considered in the course in pharmacology. 
Introductory lectures and demonstrations in the clinical sciences are given during 
the second semester in order to prepare the student for the responsibilities of the 
following year. 

In the third year the student is assigned to the University Hospital and affiliated 
hospitals for lectures, conferences, and clinical studies. He serves in the various 
divisions of the hospital assisting in the preparation of clinical records and per 
forming certain clinical laboratory examinations. He learns to apply diagnostic 
and therapeutic procedures in the care of patients. During this period instruction 
is individual or in small groups. The instructor reviews the student’s observations 
at the bedside and guides him in the development and application of his knowledge. 

During the following summer each fourth year student is required to spend 
eight weeks in one of the clinical facilities of the School of Medicine. In the 
fourth year the student’s responsibility for inpatient care continues and enlarges, 
but at least an equal part of his time is spent in the study and care of clinic 
patients. The University Hospital, the District of Columbia General Hospital, 
Children’s Hospital, Mount Alto Veterans Administration Hospital, and St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital provide the students with experience in many fields. In this final 
year of formal medical education stress is placed upon the total patient and his 
environment so that emotional and economic as well as physical factors may be 
considered in the restoration of the individual to a state of health and happiness 


Upon satisfactory completion of the four-year course of the School of Medicines 
the student is well prepared for graduate training leading to a career in general oF 
specialty practice, research, medical education, or government service. 


THE CURRICULUM 


Laboratory | 
Subject Lecture | or Conference Total 
| Clerkship | 
q — 
First YEAR 
— — = = — ————_ 
Anatomy ; ; ; | 650 
Biochemistry 64 192 32 288 
Physiology | 64 | 192 | 32 | 2 
Disaster Medicine | 16 | — 4 10 
90 


Psychiatry 32 


Total 
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Seconp YEAR 


St a te an 


Laboratory 


Subject Lecture or Conference] Total 
Clerkship 
° 50sec re ee ee See 
OND iain ssid -ccteabssedlinSScoen 64 144 16 224 
athology oo enevesasecediescareossesscsssverevesesscososscsscosese 64 136 32 
harmacology eae St eer eae Te ae a 40 80 24 
1ysical So en ee ee Oe ee eae 16 96 asa: 
SR a energy: 32 48 — 
Clinical nn a Ne a 16 32 — 
RRR eh S/S Peers 48 aig — 
RT Nee see aes 32 os i 
Community Health ................ 32 _ ~ 
RR RS es a 32 = mes 
ee ave epee 32 — — 
Obstetrics ANd Gynecology ....cccccccsessseseseeessees 16 — —_ 
adiology Ge SN 16 — — 
°rensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprud- 
NR inhibin ic certesnsibesthsccsings cit gk. ah 16 a 
Dermatology rinanadapateooventdtobprmanttacbase ce! 16 -- 
li antiesiitniscsticdodticiniees cake 472 7 
Tump Year 
Lecture, Laboratory 
Subject Conference or Total 
or Clinic Clerkship 


Anesthesiology 


linical Pathological Conference 
ey 
fedical Laboratory 
oh 


bstetrics and Gynecology ..........« 


Phthalmolo 
: By 
ediatrics 


vnutting and Emergency 0.00.0... 
“rapeutic Conference. ................ 
a 

Total | 


16 _— 16 
16 _— 16 
64 240 304 
a 60 60 
16 60 76 
96 120 216 
16 —_— 16 
32 120 152 
16 —- 16 
16 — 16 
16 — 16 
112 240 352 
16 — 16 
— 120 120 
32 — 32 
16 — 16 
480. | 960 1,440 


SuMMER CLERKSHIP 


Medicine, 


Ww “ 
en third and fourth years. 


Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology or 


Pediatrics—eight weeks be- 
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Fourtn YEAR 


7 Lecture, Laboratory 
Subject Conference or. Total 

or Clinic Clerkship 

| ! 

a Ee ae ee a a — | 120 120 
Clinical Pathological Conference .....| 28 ~ 28 
Forensic Medicine ...0.0...0.....c:..cse0-. 12 — 12 
US OS RS OR ee al — 360 360 
Obstetrics and Gynecology ....ccccsu.-| — 240 240 
Pediatrics CSRs 28 240 268 
WP WROAIIY ics scicsscoulsasdsksccepnensnacisecasene: : -— 120 120 
Public Health Practice ................ 5 — 5 
SS RES TE , — 360 360 
Surgical Anatomy 15 — 15 
Surgical Pathology ................ss:sessss0| 12 — 12 
ON Ne es ee, 100 | 41,440 ~~ 1,540 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 

Medical School Building—The building housing the School of Medicine is 4 
five-story structure with lecture rooms, classrooms, students’ rooms, and the fol- 
lowing laboratories: anatomy; biochemistry; microbiology; pathology; pharmacology; 
and physiology. 

They are fully equipped to enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory 
courses and to acquire the technical skill necessary in modern clinical and investi- 
gative work. 

Research and Administration Building—The Research Building houses special 
laboratories for graduate and staff research in the departments of Anatomy; 
Biochemistry; Microbiology; Pharmacology; and Physiology. Special facilities are 
provided for the study of radioactive compounds, for tissue-culture techniques, and 
virologic procedures. Selected students are invited to participate in certain aspects 
of the research program either on a volunteer basis or with the support of specia 
Research Scholarships. 

On the first floor, the west wing is occupied by a modern medical library; the 
east wing houses the administrative offices of the School of Medicine. Photo 
graphic laboratories and other facilities for audiovisual aids to education are on the 
second floor. 

Medical Library—The Medical Library in well-equipped quarters on the first 
floor of 1339 H Street NW., contains 24,500 carefully selected volumes, including 
the new medical works and the principal medical journals. , 

Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other medical and scientific librarie® 

The Medical Library is open from 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. each class day, Mon- 
day through Friday, and from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Saturday. 

A branch of the Medical Library is maintained in the University Hospital for 
the use of the resident physicians, interns, and students. It is open Monday 
through Friday, 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. and 6:00 to 11:00 p.m. During the academie 
year the library is also open Saturday and Sunday from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. d 

The George Washington University Hospital—This 425-bed hospital is staffe 
and directed by the Faculty of The George Washington University School of Mea: 
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icine. It provides excellent clinical opportunity for the instruction of medical stu- 
dents, Specialties in the fields of medicine and surgery have assigned space and 


equipment for the diagnosis and care of ambulatory and hospital patients. 


GOVERNMENT Museums 


The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds of Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, affords unexcelled opportunity for study of conditions met in 
General medicine and surgery as well as those of special military significance. 
Its collection of anatomical and pathological specimens comprises material re- 
ceived from all areas of the world and is unequaled in this country. The Museum 
of Hygiene, the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gar- 
€ns, and the various collections of the Department of Agriculture all afford 
pportunity for study of materials of special interest in various areas of Medicine 
and its allied sciences. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Students at The George Washington University School of Medicine receive 
Clinical training at the University Hospital, at the University Cancer Clinic, and 
at affiliated hospitals. 

The George Washington University Hospital—The Medical Director and Chiefs 
of Services are responsible for the supervision of patient care. The individual 
student has direct responsibility to patients under supervision. Clinical and clinical 
Pathological conferences are held in which the history of patients, laboratory rec- 
ords, and the physical and pathological findings are presented and correlated. 

_ The University Clinics.—The University Clinics have facilities for each Service 
in the Hospital. Fourth-year students are assigned in rotation by section for in- 
struction in the University Clinics. 

, he George Washington University Cancer Clinic—The Helen L. and Mary E. 
‘arwick Memorial Building, opened in 1954, houses the Cancer Detection Clinic 
and Special laboratories for research related to the nature, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of cancer, 

The facilities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are used for teaching medical stu- 
dents. The diagnosis and treatment of various forms of neoplasms are presented. 
¢ results of treatment are evaluated by follow-up studies. 


District of Columbia General Hospital.—The District of Columbia General Hos- 
Pital, one of the ten largest general hospitals in the country, is a teaching facility 
or students of the School of Medicine. ‘ 
cil; he hospital has a bed capacity of approximately 1,400. It is the principal fa- 

=y for the care of the indigent sick of the community. In 1960 the outpatient 
carga had over 110,000 clinical visits. Approximately 200 patients are reg- 
a. aD in the admitting and emergency service, of whom from 15 to 20 per 
fe € admitted to the 
and a. 4 great variety of acute medical problems and surgical cases are examined 
clinics ¢ ed, F rom 35 to 40 per cent of the patients are referred to the outpatient 

cs for further diagnosis and treatment. 
chi es Hospital—This is one of the largest and best known hospitals for 
in the United States. Medical students receive training and clinical ex- 


Hospital. This is the largest emergency service in the Dis- 


te ya 


Tee ee 
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perience in pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient services. Special lectures and 
clinical work in child psychiatry are given in Children’s Hospital. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital—Saint Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act of Con- 
gress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. This Hospital provides for the treatment, care, 
and general well-being of approximately 8,000 patients. The facility includes a 


completely approved General Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical 
care and which functions with a full-time staff within the Hospital plus attending 
physicians in various specialties, 

The Hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. 

The medical students of The George Washington | niversity utilize the facilities 
of Saint Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. 

The opportunities for research are enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with 
the National Institute of Mental Health of the United States Public Health Service. 

Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital.—This 335-bed hospital, commonly 
referred to as Mount Alto, is predominantly general medical and surgical, although 
33 beds are reserved for the care of neurological and psychiatric patients. 

The Hospital is equipped and operates with all modern facilities for care and 
treatment of patients, including a fully equipped medical library. In addition to 
its medical, surgical, neurological, and psychiatric facilities, the Hospital is desig- 
nated to perform specialized treatment in a wide variety of fields. The psychiatric 
evaluation headquarters staff is located at this Hospital and has as its mission the 
investigation and evaluation of the psychiatric treatment program in the VA. The 
Hospital also has personnel assigned to, and cooperates closely with, the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology. 

Fairfax Hospital—This 300-bed suburban hospital which opened February 1961, 
is a teaching hospital serving an area with an estimated population of 300,000. In 
addition to its modernly equipped emergency room, outpatient facilities, surgical 
suites and delivery rooms, and private psychiatric unit, programs are offered for 
the training of nursing personnel. 


ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to. and are expected to familiarize 
themselves with, the regulations stated on pages 8-23. 


Registration in the School of Medicine is for the full academic year. After the 
student has entered the courses of instruction he is obligated for the full tuitio” 
Acceptance by the School of a student’s fee does not in any way obligate the Schoo 
to accept the student for any subsequent year, and the right is reserved to require 
the withdrawal of any student from the School whenever, in the interest of the st¥ 
dent or the School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

A fee of $10 to defray the costs of completing the records for final consideration 
by the Committee on Admissions must acc ompany each application. This fee applies 
to students whose premedical training was completed at this University as well as @ 
students who have not previously attended this University. Fees for each semester 
are payable in advance. 

The Committee on Admissions is guided in the selection of students by the 
applicant’s academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admission Tests 
and personal qualifications as determined by letters of reference and persons 
interview. Applicants are interviewed on invitation by the Committee. 
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Each applicant is notified of the Comm 

n applicant who is offered a place in a class is required, within two weeks, 

to notify the Director of Admissions of his intent to accept the place reserved for 
im. A deposit of $100 must be remitted not later than January 15th prior to the 

Opening of classes of the academic year for which he applied. This deposit will 


not be refunded after January 15th. It will be credited toward the tuition for the 
first semester, 


Accompanying the offer of a 


ittee’s decision as soon as possible. 


place in class will be forms for a report on physical 


Condition. This report must be completed and returned to the Director of Admis- 
Slons by the student’s physician within two months of receipt of the letter of ac- 
ceptance, 


Credit for work will not be given until, at the completion of a laboratory course, 


the student has replaced or paid for all articles of equipment or other University 
Property which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND Srupent EouipMent 


" aT 
The minimum cost of necessary te 


drawing materials, glass slides, 
uniforms, ete.) 


xtbooks and student equipment (microscope, 
clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytometer, 
« is approximately as follows: first year, $600; second year, $275; 
third year, $150; fourth year, $100; total $1125. 


fee of $1 a semester is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


REGULATIONS 


ATTENDANCE 
A student is not pe 


rmitted to attend classes until registration has been com- 
Pleted and fees due hay 


e been paid. Regular attendance is required. 
GRADES 


4—excellent; B—good; C—passing; D—condition: F—failure; ]—incomplete. 


e passing grade in each subject is C or above. 
he symbol / indicates that the required work of the course has not been com- 

Pleted for reasons acceptable to the Dean. An “incomplete” must be removed by 
arrangement with the department concerned before the student may advance to the 
Work of the following year. 
Student receiving a grade of D or F in any subject may not advance to the 
“a of the following year until he has complied with such recommendations of 

" Vommittee on Scholarship as are approved by the Faculty. 


PnysicaL EXAMINATIONS 


_All first-year students are 
tion prior to 


Signific 
Maint 


required to have a comprehensive physical examina- 
admission to the School of Medicine. The students are informed of 
‘ant findings and advised regarding such measures as will tend to help them 
4in a high standard of health 
ing pridition medic 
Togram which the 
tuberculi 
Cialists 


Stude 


al students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis Case Find- 
School maintains. Under this program all students receive 
m tests, X-ray examinations, and such special attention from chest spe- 
as is necessary to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tuberculosis. 


nts are immunized against those diseases for which proven prophylaxis exists. 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of Medicine, 


the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


ComBineD Arts AND Mepicine CuRRICULUM 


In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate 


| must complete at least 90 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least 30 
hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian College of Arts 

and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfactory com- 

pletion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student becomes e 

for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

| 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine must be 
at least twenty-one years of age, and free of all indebtedness to the University. 
He must have completed satisfactorily not less than four academic years of study 
as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed all required courses, and passed 
satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 


Honors 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with a quality-point 
index of 3.50 or above, may be recommended by the Faculty for graduation “with 
distinction.” 


INTERN PROGRAMS 


For 1962-63, the University Hospital will offer the following internships, classi 
fied by the National Intern Matching Program, Inc.: eight straight internships i® 
Internal Medicine, eight mixed internships with Internal Medicine as the major 
component, twelve mixed internships with Surgery as the major component, and 
two straight internships in Pathology. 


RESIDENT PROGRAMS 


Fifty-five approved residencies are offered in anesthesiology, cardiac disease’ 
internal medicine, neurologic surgery, neurology, obstetrics-gynecology, orthopedie 
surgery, pathology, physical medicine, plastic surgery, psychiatry, roentgenologys 
surgery and thoracic surgery. Residency programs are from one to four yeal® 
in duration, depending upon the service. Residents in the University Hospital also 
receive appointments as members of the faculty of the School of Medicine with 
active teaching responsibilities, 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 


Fellowships, through the School of Medicine, of one or two years are available 
in anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, gastroenterology, hematology, infectiow% 
diseases, metabolic diseases, outpatient service, physical medicine, renal diseases 


theumatic disease, surgery and thoracic surgery. 
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All appointments are for one year with the privilege of applying for continuation 
on the House Staff. In several of the intern, residency, and fellowship programs, 
excellent affiliations are maintained with local and governmental hospitals. In- 
quiries and applications for internships and residencies should be addressed to the 
Chief of the Department or to the Medical Director: The 
Versity Hospital, 901 23rd Street, NW., Washington 7, D. C. 


Information relative to fellowships may be obtained from the Chief of the De- 


partment concerned or from the Director of Postgraduate Medical Education, in 
Care of the Hospital. 


yeorge Washington Uni- 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY COURSE 


open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical 
red by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and to the other 
ng the requirements of the Registry of Medical Technologists of the 
‘American Society of Clinical Pathologists. These requirements, fully satisfied by 
the Columbian College program, consist of 3 years (90 semester hours or 135 quarter 
tours) of college work in any college or university accredited by a recognized stand- 
ardizing association, including certain specific courses in the science field. The 
Specific science requirements are as follows: Chemistry—a minimum of 4 semesters 
or 6 quarters (16 semester hours or 24 quarter hours) of studies acceptable toward 
& major in chemistry and including lecture and laboratory; Biologic Sciences—a 
minimum of 4 semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester hours or 24 quarter hours) of 
Studies able toward a major in biologic science and including lecture and lab- 


Ora a . ha 
atory; Mathematics—a minimum of 3 semester hours or 4 quarter hours of col- 
“Be mathematics, 


3 This course is 
echnology, offe 
applicants meeti 


accept 


For students enrolled in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences as candidates 
rs the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, the Medical Tech- 
logy Course constitutes the final (fourth) year of qualification for the degree. 


le In the case of those who have taken their prerequisite work in some other col- 
‘or, Or university, satisfactory completion of the Medical Technology Course will 
Satisfy the requirements for the degree from Columbian College. 


work Medical Technology Course consists of 12 months of didactic and practical 

ted in clinical laboratory procedures, offered by the Department of Pathology 

petSean University Hospital. Students ordinarily begin this course with the fall 
ster, 


ut under exceptional circumstances may begin at other times, 


studertited number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for 
student, enrolled in the fourth year of the degree program. (See page 31.) All 
Uniform in this fourth year must provide themselves with uniforms; laundry of 
i “oma Provided by the l niversity Hospital. A cash allowance of $65 a month 
" during the last 6 months of the fourth year in training, 
didate 1 yoeeagd completion of the course a certificate is awarded and the can- 
Medi-. 7a igible for the national certifying examination given by the Registry of 
cal echnologists, 


ing “nrollment in the Medical Tech 


t nology Course is strictly limited so that personal 
Tuction can be given, 


pong Acceptance to the Columbian College degree program 

this onan ny assure acceptance into the Hospital program. Inquiry about 

lashinot,, should be sent directly to the Department of Pathology, The George 
igton | niversity Hospital, Washington 7, D. C. 
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THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Established in 1959, the National Law Center seeks, as an integral part of a Uni- 
versity, to establish and coordinate programs of teaching, research, and creative de- 
velopment in law which will assist the profession to meet the demands placed upon 
it by contemporary society. The Center consists of two separate but closely related 
schools: the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law. Emphasizing an 
interdisciplinary approach to modern social, political, scientific, and economic prob- 
lems having legal implications, the Center also encourages close relations with other 
appropriate units of the University. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 
Day AnD Eveninc Divisions 

Most day classes meet for fifty-minute periods between 9:10 A.M. and 1:00 P.M., 
Monday through Friday; Trial Practice Court meets for two-hour periods on Satur- 
day morning. 

Evening classes meet for two fifty-minute periods from 5:50 to 7:40 P.M., Monday 
through Friday. A four-credit course, e.g., Torts, meets two evenings a week; a three- 
credit course, e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one half the 
semester and one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Personal Prop- 
erty, meets one evening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards of 
the morning division, the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 


Tue Liprary 


The Law Library of 58,000 volumes contains the official reports of the decisions of 
the courts of last resort of all states prior to the National Reporter System, and of 
some states complete to date; the National Reporter System, complete; the reports of 
the United States Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the reports of federal 
administrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the units of the Reporter Systems 
the English Reports, Full Reprint; the English Law Reports; the Times Law Reports 
the Dominion Law Reports; the United States statutes and codes; complete sets 0 
statutes of all the states; the English statutes; the principal English and America® 
digests and encyclopedias; collections of special reports and annotated cases; Unitee 
Nations documents; and leading textbooks and treatises. Approximately 335 leg@ 
periodicals are currently received. A section of the library, consisting of books & 
quired from National University, is known as the National University Law Collectio” 

A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use of the Unt 
versity Library. The Student Identification Card issued upon the payment of fees, 
must be presented as identification. 

Also available to law students are 50,000 bound volumes and 20,000 pamphlets of 
the former library of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in the fields 
of international law and relations, history, and economics, in the University Libraty- 

The Law Library, which is on the fourth floor of Stockton Hall, is open from 9: 
A.M. to 10:00 P.M., Monday through Friday: from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. on Satuh 
day; and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. Books and other materials do not cite 
late and must be used in the library. 


REGULATIONS 


. : ‘ od on 
Regulations concerning Apmission, RecistraTiON, Fees AND Finances are stale do 


pages 8-23; other University regulations, on pages 39-45, 


The 
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Amount or Worx 


Students without substantial outside employment may take a program of studies of 


14 hours a week. Such students may take courses in the evening only if they are not 
available in the daytime and if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses. 
Students with 20 hours or more of outside employment whether in the day or evening 
division, must take a limited program of studies not exceeding 10 hours a week. Stu- 
“ents taking a majority of their classes in the evening may not take more than 10 
Ours a week; the minimum load is 8 hours, except in special cases where 6 may be 
“pproved for a limited time. A minimum schedule of 10 hours in the day division 
'S required except in exceptional circumstances when a reduced program is authorized 
y the Dean for continuing students. 


ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. A 
Student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barred from taking 
the examination, and the course must be repeated. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of each course. Every student is required 
to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for absence will be 
8ranted except by the Dean and then only for illness or other emergency. Applica- 
tion for excuse must be made in writing not later than one month after the date of 
"he examination. An entry of /, incomplete, will be made on the record of a student 
thus excused. To receive credit for the course, he must take the next regularly 


Scheduled examination. The examination may not be taken after exclusion for low 
Scholarship, 

P Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date will not be 
Tanted, 


Vided § Permission to take a postponed examination is limited to the situation pro- 
or in the preceding paragraph. 
Special examination will be granted only to a student entitled to take a post- 
ey €xamination, who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred at a convocation 
"] Precedes the next regular examination in the subject. Written application, 
ae sufficient cause, should be addressed to the Dean, and approval will be 
ted at the discretion of the Faculty. 
he 4 student fails to take an examination, a grade of zero will be recorded unless 


448 been excused from the examination as provided above or has obtained the 
Can’ 3 » 
"8 permission to drop the course. 


GRADES 


oer are given in numerical terms which are equivalent to letter grades accord- 
core following scale: 85-100, A, excellent; 75-84, B, good; 65-74, C, satisfac- 
dent wh he D, poor—below standard for graduation; below 55, F. failure. A stu- 
Riven ‘ as been excused from failure to take a regularly scheduled examination is 
examinat; grade of /, incomplete, and a student who has been barred from taking an 
ination ot because of excessive absences is given the grade of EA. See “Exam- 
and 109 2 grade upon failure to take an examination. Grades between 
indicate that the work has been completed and credit given for the 


Cours 
Ses, : e : rant 
*: Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not represent satisfactory work and 
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adversely affect a student’s cumulative average. No credit is given for grades be- 
low 55. 

A student may not repeat a course he has failed, except by permission of the Fac 
ulty. 

The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken while 
he is a candidate for a particular degree. When a course is repeated, both the first 
grade and the subsequent grade or grades are counted in the cumulative average. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates for the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor.—A student will 
be excluded who fails in courses aggregating 8 or more semester hours in one seme* 
ter or in two successive semesters, or who fails in courses aggregating 10 or more 
semester hours during his period of law study. A student subject to exclusion undef 
this provision who is currently registered will be permitted to complete the work of | 
the semester. 

A student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at any time fails 
to maintain a cumulative average of at least 65 will be placed on probation. A i 
student on probation may at the discretion of the Dean be required to reduce his pr 
gram of study. If a student on probation does not, by the end of the second semestet 
following that in which his average has fallen below 65, receive grades sufficient © 
give him a cumulative average of at least 65, he will be excluded. If a student on pr& 
bation attains a cumulative average of at least 65 by the grades received during the 
semester his status will then become clear. A maximum of three semesters of proba 
tion is allowed. Thus, if a student whose status has become clear after two seme 
ters of probation subsequently goes on probation, he will be allowed only one seme 
ter of probation in which to raise his average to at least 65. 

In special cases in which a student who has been excluded can clearly demonstrate 
that his low grades were due to special circumstances beyond his control and that he 
has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likelihood of success, 84° 
student may be readmitted by the Faculty subject to such conditions as the Faculty 
may impose. 

Candidates for Graduate Degrees—A candidate for one of the graduate degr 
whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty, taking into consideration 
the requirements and standards for the degree, may, by action of the Faculty, be e* 
cluded at the end of the semester for which he is currently registered. 


»grees 


Unclassified Students —An unclassified student whose work is not satisfactory ? 
the opinion of the Faculty may, by action of the Faculty, be excluded at the end 0 


the semester for which he is currently registered. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 
oh . eT stand . . jn 
The Law School takes a continuing interest in the placement of its graduate? 
private practice and governmental service, as well as with industry and commer 


+. . ee ; . 7 ng 
The Dean, the Faculty, and the University Placement Office cooperate in collect ie 
information from alumni, law firms, and government agencies concerning opportu! ; 


ties in legal positions throughout the country. Senior law students and recent gr 
ates are urged to keep in touch with the Law School Placement Office. 
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THE LAW SCHOOL 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


C. B. Nutting, Dean of the National Law Center; Robert Kramer, Dean of the Law 
School; C. D, Benson, Assistant Dean of the Law School; E. A. Potts, Assistant 
Dean for Development in the National Law Center 


Professors C. D. Benson, O. S, Colclough, R. M. Cooper, J. F. Davison, R. CG. Dixon, 
Jr., W. T. Fryer, Robert Kramer, W. T. Mallison, Jr., L. H. Mayo, L. S. Merrifield, 
A, S. Miller, C. B. Nutting, O. H. Walburn, D. B. Weaver?, G. E. Weston 
djunct Professor J. W. Jackson 

rofessorial Lecturers E. A. Beard, J. L. Edgerton, L. J. Harris, G. L. Hart, Jr., Mur- 
dock Head, P. F. Herrick, J. A. McIntire, G. E. Monk, Lester Nurick, G. N. Robil- 
lard, W. S, Surrey, L. P. Walsh, C. J. Zinn 

Associate Professors M. H. Freedman, D. C. Green, J. R. Hambrick, W. W. Kirk- 
patrick, G. A. Ledakis, R. C. Nash, Jr. 

“ssociate Professorial Lecturers T. H. Brown, G. J. Goldsborough, H. J. Liebesny, 


eclurers G. C. Cary, M. F. Cohen, S, S, Cohen, W. W. Goodrich, H. P. Green, A. H. 


Clerk of the Trial Practice Court J. A. Kendrick 
*Sociate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court D. G. Skinker 


HISTORY 


The Law School, the oldest in the District of Columbia, was established in 1865 
with a formal program of two years of study. This was largely through the efforts of 
J Reverend George Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian College, whose ac- 
ton resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding law classes. This 
Wilding had belonged to Trinity Church of which Francis Scott Key had been Senior 
atden. It was occupied by the Law School until 1884. 
ee graduates, from twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, received degrees in 
7. The School continued to have a student body and a faculty which reflected the 
‘ny at it was at the seat of our nation’s government. Associate Justices David J. 
: r and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme Court of the United States were 
ng the prominent members of the bench and bar who served as lecturers. 
- snes One year after the first such program was adopted in the United States, the 
=4 c 100] instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. In 1898 the 
© of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended to three years. 
Schest ol took part in 1900 in the organization of the Association of American Law 
repula Later women students were admitted and in 1916 the first woman to take a 
T course in law was graduated. 
© Law School moved into its present quarters in 1925, marking the occasion with 


— 


fact 


Deag 8? President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean of the National Law Center, the 
sistant Dean of the School, the Assistant Dean for Development in the National Law Cen- 
Professors *gistrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Adjunct 
>. plate Professors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty. 
tOn Ung of the Faculty and Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1961-62. 
*ave of absence 1961-62. 


tts he ata 


——— a 
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a dedicatory address by Dean Roscoe Pound. The building, Stockton Hall, is named 
for Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, President of the University from 1910 to 1917. 

In the past quarter-century the Law School has developed its course and seminar 
offerings with consideration for the needs of first-degree and graduate students. The 
degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The needs of foreign 
lawyers who come to this country and who require additional preparation for law 
work in the United States resulted in the creation of programs for the degrees of 
Master of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of Comparative Law (American 
Practice) in 1951. 

National University, which had had an important place in legal education in the 
District of Columbia since 1869, was merged in The George Washington University in 
August 1954. 

Programs of special research and study, such as the independent Patent, Trade- 
Mark, and Copyright Foundation, give richness to the basic curriculum of the Law 
School. 

LOCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 

Of special significance is the location of the Law School in the Nation’s Capital, 
the focal point of the law in action, both American and international. The work of 
the School goes on in this environment, presenting a unique opportunity for observ 
tion and study of federal agencies—judicial, legislative, and administrative. 

The years of residence at law school are years of participation in the life of the 
community, which in the case of The George Washington University Law School, 1 
the government of the United States. As a consequence, the study of law takes 0? 
added meaning, whether the goal be government service or practice, general or sp 
cialized, and whatever the community in which the student plans to practice. 


OBJECTIVES 

The primary purpose of the Law School is to prepare men and women to meet the 
needs of society in the many fields of law, public and private. These needs call no! 
only for technical skill but also for responsible leadership in the development of the 
law and the administration of justice. In fulfilling these responsibilities the La¥ 
School offers: (1) a program of study in preparation for the practice of law; (2) 
programs of study and research on the graduate level for foreign as well as for 
American students; (3) a continuing legal education program for members of me 
bar, (4) institutes and forums on current topics in domestic and foreign law; (5) the 
publication of a law journal containing the results of research in public law; and 6) 


the encouragement of student professional co-curricular activities. 


THE BACHELOR OF LAWS PROGRAM 


The wide geographical distribution of the students who come to the Nation’s ei! 
ital to study law makes for a truly national law school. Students from almost every 
state in the Union here join students from several foreign countries in their leg@ 
training. The basic curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Laws degree is address? 
to the development and application of legal principles, skills, and ideals which a 
indispensable to the equipment of a lawyer for professional responsibility and lea 
ership in modern society. It includes, first and foremost, the traditional core of leg 


. , : inistra* 
education, namely, the study of legal materials—judicial, statutory, and admin” 
: It also 1* 


tive—and instruction in the understanding and technique of their use. 2 tl 
America! 


cludes the study of the nature and purpose of law, the history of the Anglo- 
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legal system, and the history and standards of the legal profession; practice in the 
skills of legal research and legal writing; elementary training in trial and appellate 


Practice; and, through the medium of seminars, experience in group handling of 
legal problems. 


ENTERING CLASSES 


The curriculum is organized so that students may enter the Law School at the be- 


sinning of the fall or spring semester of the academic year, but not at the beginning 
of the summer term. 


Tue Law Review 


The George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is edited and 
managed by students of the Law School under the supervision of faculty advisers. It 
18 devoted exclusively to state and federal public law. The location of the University 
in the National Capital, where the primary sources of federal public law may be ob- 
Served in operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for specialization in this field. 

The student staff participates in a two-year Law Review program. The editorial 
staf is selected from among those students who have successfully completed the first 


year of Review work. Students receive four hours of academic credit for the two- 
year program, 


Tue Stupent Bar Association 


Every student in the Law School is a member of the Student Bar Association, 
Witch is organized to enable students to become better acquainted with problems of 
the Profession, to foster professional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with 
members of the profession engaged in active practice of the law. The work of the 
oe Bar Association is carried on by various committees and by group and gen- 

. Meetings of a professional and social nature. From time to time lectures are 
Biven by outstanding authorities on legal and professional problems. 

oppor tportant activity is the Van Vleck Case Club Competition, which provides an 

eenty for training in appellate advocacy. First and second year students par- 

© 4s contestants before courts composed of members of the Faculty and the 

= bar. Senior law students of the Case Club also sit as judges. The final argu- 
nt is held before a court composed of distinguished federal judges. 

Unig’ cea! Aid Program is under the joint sponsorship of The George Washington 

sity Student Bar Association and the Junior Bar Section of the District of 

= Umbia Bar Association. Participating students assist court-appointed attorneys 

student Preparation of cases for trial or appeal. Qualified second- and third-year 

“M8 are eligible for participation in the program. 


The. the ranking of member associations by the American Law Student Association, 
corge Washin 


tWie gton University Student Bar Association has received first place 
® and second place twice in the past six years. 
ORDER OF THE CoIF 
Th $. : . 
sch 1 Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in over forty law 
those — “to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner 
Unive Who have attained a high grade of scholarship.” The George Washington 
the highe, chapter was established in 1926. Members are elected each year from 
est-r, 


anking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws are divided into classes on the com- 
pletion of semester hours as follows: (1) full-time students: first year, 1-28; second 
year, 29-56; third year, 57 or more; (2) part-time students: first year, 1-20; second 
year, 21-40; third year, 41-60; fourth year, 61 or more. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


A degree candidate in good standing at another law school which is a member of 
the Association of American Law Schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be ad- 
mitted as an unclassified student to earn credits for transfer to the other law school. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES* 

To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) the student must 
have completed a residence period of not less than three academic years (four year 
for evening students) and 80 semester hours of required and elective courses, with & 
cumulative average of at least C. At least one academic year of residence and 28 se 
mester hours are required of students admitted with advanced standing. Credits al- 
lowed by way of advanced standing are not included in computing the average T& 
quired for graduation. 

Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws “with distinction” is awarded students who obtal® 
& minimum cumulative average of 85. 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws must complete a residence period of 
three academic years. Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring seme* 
ters constitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the evenité 
division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. Consequently, # 
day student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence requirements, an evening stu" 
dent must attend 8. Students authorized to take schedules of less than 10 hours be 
the day division or less than 6 hours in the evening division receive residence cte@# 
on a proportional basis. Students who attend the summer sessions receive fraction® 


residence credit. For details, see page 41. 


CuRRICULUM 


2 ’ 2, 7 , > i i “ : 
Required and Elective Courses.—A program of required and elective course’ - 
> “VR 2 ne ; ce 
be en developed to assure coverage of the basic courses and allow a degree of fe r 
ibility to meet the diverse interests of students. All first-year courses, four second-ye* 
courses, and one third-year course are required, leaving a total of 35 hours of a 
ses > > ~ , ; . i : 
tives. In general, second-year students are restricted to second-year electives but 
appropriate cases the taking of third-year electives will be approved. Similarly, §P% 
cially qualified third-year students may secure approval to take graduate courses op 
* The degree of Juris Doctor J.D.) i f The Csche 
, 7: a ) is conferred as a recognition of the completion at T> be 
he noe University Law School, with high rank, of the required program of study for the degree 
: egree, including experience in research and legal authorship. To be recommended for this (fous 
the stuc ent must have completed: (1 a residence period of not less than three academic J tpeludi 
years for evening students); (2) 80 semester hours with a cumulative average of at least ine 


one Rae) 
7 of the et ips courses: Comparative Law I, Jurisprudence, or one of the graduate seminar 
( one year of acceptable service on the board of student editors of The George Washingt? the 


Review, election to which is subject to regulations laid down by the Faculty, All requiremen® 
a must be completed at this Law School 061 
his degree is available only to students who entered the Law School prior to September ait 


The National Law Center 9] 
el eG 


~ngggg in public law. It is important that students plan ahead regarding their elec- 
Ives, 
Practice and Trial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction is conducted in pleading 
and procedure, trial and appellate practice, and evidence. This instruction includes 
Stounding in the principles of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the Federal 
ules of Criminal Procedure. In addition, each senior student is required to partici- 
pate in the work of the Trial Practice Court, which includes the trying of cases as 
Junior counsel and as senior counsel. A special section of the court is devoted ex- 
Clusively to the trial of patent cases. Experience in preparing and arguing appel- 
ate court cases is available through the course in Appellate Practice and Procedure 
and the Case Club Competition. 

atent Law.—Students interested in patent law should take the following group of 
Courses: Unfair Trade Practices, Patent Law, Patent Office Practice, Patent Trial 
ractice Court, and Federal Antitrust Laws. Additional courses recommended are 

dvanced Topics in Patent Law and Trade Regulation Seminar. 
urriculum.—Following is the curriculum for students beginning in the fall se- 
Mester, Adjustments are made to meet the needs of students beginning in the spring 
Semester, 
Day Division 


FIRST YEAR 


Semester Semester 
c FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
ee 4 Constitutional Law ........ccsscccceessessosseseees 4 
pent! Method and Legal System » Coney 2 
Toon Property ‘pcteitadeodiatiunel eS Criminal Law and Procedure... 4 
eStats aeamamaniereea 4 Real Property ss 
| SS lll ah dettentior ee. tod 14 RR Rie ae hats ae 
SECOND YEAR 
Semester Semester 
Civ: FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
svil Procedu Administrative Law cecccccesmee 3 
? Evidence 4 
Electives ee 
Total... 14 
THIRD YEAR 
Semester Semester 
Tri " FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
Bleerie taCtice MUS  Gescsiicnikinstnesdiclecbitiis 2 Trial Practice Court 
aR 10 i en ne Tee Fe 
se 12 Total 
Evening Division 
FIRST YEAR 
: Semester Semester 
Coie, FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
Log poe Pn... 4 Cotttrasie TT a kis oF 
Pe 4 Criminal Law and Procedure.. 


2 Torts 


SC ater 


ee 
oe ares 


reas 


Li alee 
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SECOND YEAR 


Semester Semester 

FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours 

Ng Ee oy ae ee Constitutional Law ....c.cccccsseeeerseessrsereees 4 
Real Property 4 Cam UBVAGED cncsiscesercatiunssernntncssbiennni e 
Electives 2 Electives 4 


THIRD YEAR 


Semester Semestel 
FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours 


Administrative Law 3 Evidence : 
MCCRI VOR csdatttinscecch cies 7 PEROOtEVON -Kckdcnttioccnsensaen 6 

: - 7 7 

ti eo 10 ROG ls cccsceuhshoovnetigeriouneeipenqececill 10 

FOURTH YEAR 

Semester Semestef 

FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hows 

rial Practice Court .. 2 Trial Practice Court r 
Electives 8 Electives : 
aes . 10 Oe 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW* 

— - aduate 

C. B. Nutting, Dean of the National Law Center; L. H. Mayo, Dean of the Gradua 


School of Public Lau 


Professors L. H. Mayo, J. F. Davison, R. G. Dixon, Jr., Robert Kramer, L. 5. ai" 
field, A. S. Miller, C. B. Nutting, G. E. Weston 


Associate Professor R. C. Nash, Jr. 


HISTORY 
Tha « ] . " . ’ c Tashi zon 
The general concept of a graduate school of public law in the City of W ashingn 
7 > Fo Y i 5 
goes back at least as far as World War II. when a group of law teachers then BS 


revive 
opted 4 
t of the 
> . . . . iters * 
entire University . . . and of all those who believe that the Law Center offer »pt 
e conce} 
+ ao duale 
was further refined and it was determined that the Center should include a wn 
School of Public Law with its own dean and faculty In 1959 the Trustees we! 


u 
lished the School. 


ernment service discussed the matter on several occasions. The idea was 
some years later when the Trustees of The George Washington University ad 


resolution commending “the Law ( enter as being worthy of the strong supp 


opportunity for service of the highest order.” During succeeding years th 


OBJECTIVES 


The Graduate Sx hool of Public Law shares the general objectives 
School. More specifically, its objectives are: (1) to provide a flow of 


of the Law 


ane 
men an 


esent 


day and emerging problems, national and international, involving 


nt 9 : - 
ment and (2) to provide means tor continuing critical and objective 
problems and to contribute to their resolution. In so doing it offers inst 


Development 


. e Pres J 
The President of the t niversity, the Dean of Faculties, the Assistant Dean for { the 
o 


National Law Center, the Registrar of the University. an. the Director of Admissions 
are members ex officio of the } 


Faculty 
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ing to graduate degrees 
ducts research in are 
Problems of society. 


as well as programs of continuing legal education and con- 
as involving law and government and their relationship to the 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Decrees or Master or LAWS AND Doctor or Jurmicat ScrENCE 


The administration of justice under law is a matter so vast and complex that some 


Btaduates feel the need for further study to broaden and deepen their understanding 
ete law. Others wish to extend their study into rapidly developing specialized 
fields. Graduate instruction, leading to the degree of Master of Laws enables quali- 
fied students to attain one or both of these objectives. 
, he degree of Doctor of Juridical Science is offered for selected students whose 
alm is to extend still further their studies by pursuing original research in law. 
vtaduate work is available to evening as well as day students for the convenience 
of lawyers in private practice and in government service. 


Continuinc Lecat Epucation 

An important 
fields of the | 
S!rous of kee 
ernment 
and gra 
© take 
Tegister 


part of the graduate program is the offering of courses in various 
aw for members of the bar not interested in degree candidacy but de- 
ping abreast of current developments. The offerings in the field of gov- 
al regulation provide opportunities for specialization. Although third-year 
duate courses are particularly suitable, first-year and second-year courses may 
n in appropriate cases. Members of the bar taking graduate work in this way 
48 unclassified students or as Continuing Legal Education students. 


ProcRAMS For Foreicn LAWYERS 


he pneet “re needs of lawyers from countries whose legal systems are not based on 
‘t oa vite the Law School provides two additional programs of study. For those 
With ite shes acquire an understanding of our system which will permit them to work 
Bram xt h aa and practitioners after returning to their own countries, the pro- 
Courses Ea os of Master of Comparative Law permits a selection of regular 
ach en with undergraduate and graduate students. Foreign lawyers who wish 
in & common law jurisdiction may enroll in the program for the degree of 


“aster . . : . . 
sien of ‘omparative Law (American Practice), a more intensive program of 
Ree . . 
“8 appropriate to this goal, 


ReseEARCH IN Pusuic Law 


Research ; : 
ulty eg in public law is conducted under the supervision of members of the Fac- 
Means “omy Graduate School of Public Law. The purpose of this research is to furnish 

or tr 
Ye 


aining specialists in public law, either as government lawyers or as law- 


ts “irae 
representing indiv 


Party, and indi iduals or corporations in cases in which the Government is a 
Publig | to assist in the analysis, clarification, formulation, and improvement of 
a : ‘ 
Co” substantive and procedural. 


Ndi F , : 
Work, ates for graduate degrees and specially qualified seniors may pursue this 


A UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 
Member of the bar 


Mem . 
th School of the A 
. Dea » De admitte 


or a person, not a member of the bar, who is a graduate of a 
ssociation of American Law Schools may, at the discretion of 
d as an unclassified student. 
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naire eee oe oe one 
Unclassified students participate in the work of the course and take examinations. 
Courses taken by unclassified students will not be credited toward degrees at this 
School. 
Continumnc Lecat Epucation STUDENTS 
A simplified admission and registration procedure is used for members of the bar 
who desire to take courses on a noncredit basis. Continuing Legal Education students 
may not participate in student activities or benefit from the medical privileges of the 
University. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Master oF Laws 


To be recommended for the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) the student must 
have completed a residence period of not less than two semesters. Such resident 
should normally be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be complet 
in this School and in a period not exceeding two years after registration for work for 
the degree. The student must have completed, with a minimum average of 75, 20 
semester hours in courses listed in the law curriculum as graduate courses except thal 
in appropriate cases second- and third-year courses may be approved for inclusion ™ 
the program of study if not previously taken. 


Master or Comparative Law 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.) is for foreign studenl 
who intend to return to their countries, To be recommended for this degree the 8 
dent must have completed a residence period of not less than one academic year- He 
must have completed satisfactorily 24 semester hours in approved courses in the cur 
riculum of the School or of such other departments of the University as the Faculty 
of the School shall approve. 


Master or Comparative Law (AMERICAN PRACTICE) 


: The degree of Master ot Comparative Law, American Practice (M.Comp-L.(Am 

Prac.)) is for foreign students who intend to remain in this country. To be oo 
anda. : : : : 

mended for this degree the student must have completed a residence period e 


less than one academic year. He must have completed 28 semester hours in approve 
courses in the curriculum of the School with a cumulative average of at least 
Doctor or Jurmicat Screnct 

lo be recommended for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science ($J.D.) eo ie 
dent must have completed a residence period of not less than one academic yor n° 
must have pursued a course of study and research designated by his consultative a 
mittee and approved by the Faculty of the Graduate S hool of Public Law. At 
conclusion of his first year of residence, or at such other time as the Faculty mY the 
the candidate must pass an oral examination in those fields of study selected bY it 
consultative committee, This examination is conducted by the consultative by 


tee and such other members of the Faculty and qualified experts as are 
the Faculty, sub- 
No later than the date specified in the University calendar the candidate mast ie 
mit to the Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law three complete copie’ of 
dissertation together with a fourth copy of the summary. It is the responsibi the 
the candidate for a Doctoral degree to obtain from the Dean a printed oer 
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regulations governing the styling and reproduction of the dissertation, which are rig- 
idly enforced. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examin- 
ing committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and 
© suitable for publication, Additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 
he summaries of accepted dissertations will be printed in a numbered issue of the 
niversity BULLETIN. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before 


receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of 
18 dissertation, 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRI CTION* 
M. A, Mason, Dean; C. H. Walther, Assistant Dean; H. E. Smith, Dire: 


ctor, Engineer- 
Ing Administration Program 


Professors PA: Crafton, Louis dePian, N. T. Grisamore, R. A. Hechtman, Ben Lind- 


erg, T. P. G. Liverman, M. A. Mason, Florence Mears, R. H. Moore, C. R. Naeser, 
Wis Slack#, H. E. Smith, C. H. Walther 


djunce Professors Churchill Eisenhart, L. A. Guildner, A. G. McNish, Gunther Sor- 
er, Theodore Young 


Teasorial Lecturers Ezra Glaser, F. P. Hall, F. K. Harris, Laurence Heilprin, H. 
» Sher 


*ociate Professors C, M. Arkilic, R. R. Fox, H. H. Hobbs, John Kaye, A. C. Mur- 
daugh, M. S. Ojalvo, D. G. White . 

*sOciate Professorial Lecturers M. J. Rosenbaum, K. W. Webb 

Ssistant Professors FE. H. Braun, R. E. Cronin, R. L. Dedrick. John Eftis, C. D. Ferris 


” George Abraham, W. W. Balwanz, J. A. Cunningham, Howard Eisner, 
ton Gussow, Gershon Kulin, P, S. Morgan, Jr., D. C. Rohlfs, L. S. Rotolo, P. H 


awitz 
"Structors D. K. Anan 
D, O’Neale 
metiate T. B. Wiggins 


l, T. P. Carroll, Ronald Feit. A. C. Meltzer, R. M. Moore. J. 


COMMITTEESt 


1963 Tue Dean’s Councit§ 
1965, * A. Crafton, N.S, Grisamore; 1964: R. R. Fox, C. R. Naeser; 


* Louis dePian, M.S. Ojalvo 


M. S. Ojaly Cha: . - 
ad (Chairman), G. M. Arkilic, A. C. Meltzer 


siden f action listed here is for the academic year 1961-62 s 
Profe the Sch ol he | niversity, the dean of Faculties, the Dean of the School and the Assistant 
Pap, 20rs, Adiuner’ the Registrar of the | niversity, the Director of Admissions of the University the 
Felty Junct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors contitute the 
 leay, 

ni The ty fgne® spring semester 1961-62 

ree: Membe the School and the Assistant Dean in the School are members ex officio of all conr 

Elected b rship of Committees listed here is for the academic year 1961-62 
Y the Faculty, 
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CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


R. R. Fox (Chairman), EF. H. Braun, R. L. Dedrick 


ComMITT! E ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


M. A. Mason (Chairman), G. M. Arkilic, P, A. Crafton, Louis dePian, H. E. Smith 


CoMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


N. T. Grisamore (Chairman), R. L. Dedrick, C. D. Ferri 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Engineering was organized October 1, 1884 as the Corcoran — 
tific School of Columbian University and was situated in the University Building then 
at 15th and H Streets. NW. 7 he school was named in honor of William W. ( ro 
Trustee and President of the Corporation from 1869 to 1888. Day and ova 
courses were offered in Literature, Science. and Tecl nology and led to the degree 
Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Engineet-; 
school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy in engineering- 


sdie | the 
ientific School, the School of Graduate Studies, ant En 


In 1903 the Corcoran Si 


Columbian College 


were me 


ed into a single Department of Arts and Sciences. 

gineering degrees were made graduate. being jn 
i : sa . Bnoineering beilll 

Administrative changes led to The Washington College of Engineering bein 


esha 

itiated in 1905 as one of the several semi-independent undergraduate colleges ee 
University, each with its own Board of Trustees. The College provided insire 

leading to undergraduate degrees in engineering and architecture. ; “ag and 
In 1909 the name of the ( ollege was changed to the College of Engineering * 


sh under 


Mechanic Arts. and the 


the curricula were revised to give the student a thoroug the 

standing of the theory underlying engineering practice. Emphasis was placed a 
development of a knowledge of scientific principles upon which the student 

build and by whic h he might solve new problems as they are met in practice. eeri 

The name of the s hool was cl Engin cur 


ng 
anged again in 1914 to the College of ri 
and later to the School of Engineering. Architecture was dropped from a Oa em: 
lum and degrees were limited to the held of en rineering. However, the gene 00! 
phasis upon pring iples rather than technology which had characterized the * t dis 
since 1903 was continued and has remained to this day as one of the importan 
tinguishing features of the School. available 
The location of the School of Engineering in the nation’s capital makes call for 
& group of outstanding engineers and scientists as lecturers. It is —— of jn 
the School to include these g the si 
struction. 


Since l 


eminent professional specialists amon 


. . men. 
884 courses of instruction have been open to both men and wo ‘aw 0 
1 . : age : . vie 
Those curricula of the S hool of Engineering which are within the pur ncy 
et 2n ° , age < 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development are accredited by that a 

OBJECTIVE 

The objective of the S hool of FE 


. ~s W 
ngineering is to produce graduates 
knowledge and understanc 


. : . <neinles in tl 
ling of the fundamental scientific principles 1 


* Appointed by the Dean upon recommendation of the Faculty 


of study; some skill in their application; and an attitude of responsibility toward 
Society and the engineering profession. 


ORIENTATION PROGRAM* 


the School of Engineering participate in the Orientation Program 
of the University, which is held during the week preceding registration for the fall 
‘emester. Events of the program include an advising period when members of 
the Faculty in the School of Engineering are available for personal interviews to 
4Ssist students in planning their programs to best prepare them for ultimate goals; 
an Orientation Assembly, required of all new students: a Curriculum Assembly, for 
Suidance in the selection of courses for the coming semester; placement tests for 
new students who do not have advanced standing in mathematics and English; 
Walifying examinations for students who wish to waive curriculum requirements or 
qualify for advanced standing; scheduled social events; and the opportunity to dis- 
“uss with older students and with staff members concerned with student activities 


'€ extracurricular program of the University, so that a wise and rewarding selection 
may be made, 


he placement tests 
Students entering the 
the spring re 
to stude 
ents sh 
Work be 


Students in 


are required and are scheduled during Orientation week for 
School of Engineering, and again during the week prior to 
gistration for students entering at that time. The results are available 
nts and advisers before registration as a guide to class placement. Stu- 
own by such tests to be inadequately prepared are required to take remedial 
fore undertaking Engineering courses in areas of deficiency. 


Procrams or Srupy 


nal a of undergraduate study are offered leading to the Engineering Tech- 
. €ttificate and the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of 
ring, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science 

ith optional areas of concentration). 
tudies “es is offered under the supervision of the Committee on Graduate 
Bineeri, re ing to the degrees of Master of Science in Engineering, Master of En- 
& Administration, and Doctor of Science. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


gineering encourages a close Faculty-student relationship. Every 
aduate student is assigned a permanent Faculty adviser to assist 
mself in the engineering discipline. | 


ithe School of En 
hi ting undergr 


d 10 orient hi faculty advisers counsel stu- 
8 : = Pb 

Programs of study, the achievement and maintenance of satisfactory 

ance, professional development, and extracurricular activity as 

as The adviser represents the student in all cases 

ring PF 

Stud 
e , ° _ . 

their ad ‘ave not satisfactorily completed 70 semester hours must obtain 
v 7 : ; : 

Unti} 'sers’ approval of programs of study prior to registration. 
he "a student h 


mu 
ever, ollow the 


. 80 adyj 
Is entitle 
Us 


4s completed the work of the freshman and sophomore years 


recommendations of his adviser in all academic matters. How- 
Ser may not deny a student entry into any course or activity to which 
d under the regulations of the School. Students having junior or senior 
e encourage 


; d to consult their advisers. The Dean acts as temporary ad- 
. 


the 
cal 
endar for dates of scheduled events 
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viser to entering or transfer students pending assignment of their permanent ad- 
visers. 

All students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their advisers oF 
instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to consult with the 
Dean and advisers, concerning any student problems. 

Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance with the high 
principles of their professional responsibility; however, the final responsibility for 
a student’s action lies wholly with the student. 


REGULATIONS 
> . . . . 
Regulations concerning ApMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated om 
pages 8-23; other University regulatons, on pages 39-45. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may take no more 
than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week who ® 
not on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. : 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment after registratio? 
must immediately report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule may be adjusté 
if necessary. 

ATTENDANCE 

! - : Eee re 

A student cannot attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 4 
paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 


. riod of 
A student suspended for any reason may not attend classes during the period 
suspension. : 
3 : : F js 
The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which he 


registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. [he student is he Id 


taste ‘ » pro 
sponsible for all work in the course, and all absences must be excused before ei 
res ” . : . sent! 
vision will be made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses for ee s 
from examinations which have been announced in advance can be obtained 


by making written application to the instructor in charge of the course. 


CHANGES IN ProcraM or Srupies 


tag 
. “os ~~ - . » : owing 
In addition to the general University regulations on pages 39-45, the foll 


regulations apply to students in the School of Engineering: «stra 
586° 


. is reg 
in h + be 


After the registration period a student may not make any changes 
i ri : us 
tion without the approval of the Dean. Requests for changes in registration ™ 


made on forms provided in the Office of the School of Engineering. 


tonal 

“8 1 t ! jona 

During the seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, addit tors 
courses may be at 


added to the student's program with the approval of the ee 

the student’s adviser, and the Dean. h day 

si ma ‘ wa h GF? 
Withdrawal from any course without academic penalty after the fone 


er 
ring Q a unde 
following the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean 


pa- 
~ aT, : sas 3 set nec 
the following conditions: (1) exceptional circumstances make the reque : 


e - (9 iat : : : a? 
ary; (2) the request is submitted on the official form for late withdrawals; 


. mer : ‘ re anc 
of the date of request, the grades in all courses involved are C or better; 8” 


approy al of the Committee on S« holars 


hip is obtained by the student. 
In the exceptional 


. nda 
circumstances mentioned ibove the Dean, upor 


1 recomme 
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tion of the Committee on Schol 
Penalty, In all cases financial 


arship, may authorize withdrawal without academic 
regulations governing withdrawals remain in full 


effect, 

CREDIT 

Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- ‘ 

Pletion of the required work of classes or upon the granting of advanced standing i 

accordance with the regulations of the School. A student who takes a course } 
“S an auditor may not take the same course later for credit. 


On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet showing the 


mount of work completed and the requirements, both quantitative and qualitative, 
remaining to be met for the degree. 


HONORS LIST 


gineering recognizes meritorious scholastic achieve- 
ng in alphabetical order the names of candidates 
gineering, whose scholastic achievement satisfies 


| The Faculty of the School of En 
| Ment by an Honors List, containi 
or undergraduate degrees in en 
all of the following requirements: 


l. The candidate’s cumulative 


2. 


At least 30 semester hours 
date in the School of Engineering. 
3. At least 15 (part-ti 
Credit in an enginee 


quality-point index is equal to or exceeds 3.00. 
of credit have been earned while a degree candi- 


me student) or 30 (full-time student) semester hours of 


fiends ring degree curriculum have been earned in the two semesters 
; ediately Preceding the award. 
» N 


y 
© grade below C has been rece 


ived during the qualifying period stated above. 
» No disciplinary action has been taken in respect to the student. 


di he Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semesters and 
~ played 


is maq i an appropriate public place in the School of Engineering. A notation 
Ade on the student’s record each time his name is included in an Honors List. 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIST CERTIFICATE 


year program of studies, leading to the Engineering Technologist Certif- 
* Prepares the student to assume minor responsibilities in the field of measure- 


Nt ge; : : : 
mi “lence. It is open to high school graduates who meet the requirements for 
‘sion stated on pages 14 and 15. 


A two- 
Cate, 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 
Rh he Bachelor’s degree 


. &ineering, Bachelor 0 
Cering, 


s are Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical 
f Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science in En- 


ec _ . : . . 
follon ¢ *eree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering may be earned with any of the 
CMaticg Options: Chemistry, Engineering Administration, Machine Computer, Math- 
. _ surement Science, or Physics. 


iH : 
Blecticel leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of 


nad Engineer eines and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering are accredited by 


Y Of the Council for Professional Development, the recognized accrediting 
engineering profession. 


The Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE AND THE DEGREES 
SCHOLARSHIP* 


Undergraduate 


In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 2.00 
in all work taken at this University and accepted in the School of Engineering. : 
Mid-semester Warning—At the ‘end of the seventh week of each Sena 
structors report to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship is nly 
tory. On receipt of a warning notice the student must consult his instructor an 
his adviser immediately. .d 
The adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be complete 
before the end of the current semester. 
Probation.—A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 is placed a 
probation. This probation extends over the period in which the student attempts 
12 semester hours of study. -ncluding 
A student on probation may be required to follow a program of study, inc "I id 
remedial studies, prescribed by the Committee on Scholarship. He may not a 
office, participate in the activities of any student organization, or represent 
School in any student activity. : ain 
Suspension—A student whose quality-point index is below 2.00 at the 7 
his probationary period is suspended. A student whose index falls below + 
after removal from probation is suspended. : Schol 
At the time of his suspension a student may apply to the Committee on Sch lo 
ship for guidance concerning remedial action he should take during the perio¢ 
his suspension. soon fail 
A student suspended for poor s holarship may applyt to be readmittec ¥ we 
Semester or summer session which begins next after an interval of one a 
year. To be considered for readmission he must pass prescribed tests. A ae 
readmitted after suspension is on probation. He must maintain a current sneer 
point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester hours of work undertaken : re- 
his cumulative index is 2.00. In no case will the probationary period = lat 
admission exceed 24 hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor % _ 
ship will not be readmitted. 


ar 


he 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH aaa 
Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is une assig® 

may be reported by the instructor to the Dean’s Council. The Council aa ‘needs 

supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with ‘ ne suition 

of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the reguiar up 

fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to m 

any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean’s Council. 


RESIDENC! Jast 
as ‘ . , : ; ‘ weeks and the 
For the Engineering Technologist Certificate, a minimum of 30 week 
36 semester hours must be completed in residence. , 
F > : ‘ ster hour , 
For the Bachelor’s degrees, a minimum of 30 weeks and 36 semester r rmi§ 
completed in residence. Summer work may be counted. Unless special | 


* For graduate scholarship requirements, 
t Application for readmission sh< 
ing of readmission tests 


4 » gra’ 
see page 105 g and 8 


‘ be takin 
tuld be made two months in advance to permit th 
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is granted by the Dean to study elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must 
© completed in residence. 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 

The satisfactory completion of one of the following curricula is required of all 
students registered for a Bachelor’s degree in Engineering except those in the field 
of Measurement Science. For curricula leading to the Engineering Technologist Cer- 
tficate and the degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering with option in Measure- 
ment Science, see pages 111 and 111-12. 

ariations from the prescribed curricula may be made, with the permission of 

the Dean’s Council. / student desiring to omit a required course and substitute 
another must make written application to the Dean presenting satisfactory reasons 
or the substitution; written approval must be obtained before registration for the 
Course, 

A student who is absent from the University for one semester or more is required 
to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his return unless dur- 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence” status, see page 42. 


FRESHMAN YEAR* — 
TEng. 1 or 1X, 2 Bagtth CONGO  cpnemenpeecioherni a 6 
Math, 2], 29’ 23, 24 
Ma Mth. 27,28 — Caloalus 1, UW, U0, Ween 12 
ME; Introduction to Engineering . 3 
Ph 10 Graphical Communication .scccmemmmneneenen 2 
ys. 11 Introductory Physics sss, = 
ys. 14 enna Figthes sncsieininiichindieal pbae <i a 3 


ROTC.~Air Force ROTC students take Air Science 1-2 and 2 


SopHomore YEAR — 

Chem. 13-14 General Chemistry 8 
CE 2) 3 
CE 24 3 
= ll-12 iia 6 
ath, Ul 6 
6 
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BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


= Semester 
" UNIOR YEAR 
CE _ Junio I 


dual eeePtional Students 


Tedit j : Minations, 
NOt given for English A, B; Mathematics 3. 6 or Speech B 
Spelling Studen: od in Beth Pe } 


‘ are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of vocabulary, 
upon @™Mar, stand, ) 


may qualify for admission to advanced courses by successfully completing 


emati © Started to meet the freshman-year mathematics requirement with the sequence of 
*Mesters 2° 12, 29, 30, 


for th 0, 31 should continue in that sequence, They should note, however, the terminal 
the Offering 


panei 
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! CE 143-44 
ME 113 
ME 118 
Elective 


~ 
€) 
— 
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Elective 
*Elective 


CE 121 
EE 102 
EE 103 
EE 104 
EE 107 
EE 111 
EE 113 
EE 122 
EE 127 
EE 134 
Phys. 116 


Elective 


tElective 


* B.C.E. candidat 


at this University. 


ROTC.—Air Force 
Science 171 (3) for elective in humanities or social studies (6). 


_ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Politica’ 
171 (3) for elective in humanities or social studies (6). 


es elect any courses numbered from 100 to 300 in the sciences or €n 


t B.E.E. candidates elect from EE 133, 142, 172, or ES 164 
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STMCtra! Theory THT ..cc.cccccccocoscsccccoccccesscecerensdevenessnonsscosoescocosccoose , 
Thermodynamics | ...... » 3 
gh OS SP a nen 3 
In humanities or social studies (see page 104) .....s-rss ( 
» SS Se ee a a 37 

r Semester 

Senior YEAR Hours 


EOE, RQCINIIRICS . c<cicccsceskiannstinietsenseesnescclebekveentincateensnanevenennensanieittia 
Hydraulic Engineering oe 
Applied Earth Sciences 
Metal Structures .....cccccocessesess 
Reinforced Concrete 
Structural Dynamics ....scccsvsserseees 

Mechanics of Deformable Bodies IL ... 
Engineering Analysis and Planning 
Regional and Urban Planning 
In humanities or social studies (see page 104). 
Technical Electives. ............0ssrv:ssssserscsesssessesseesees 


— 


pS 39 


; itical 
ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Politic® 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Semester 

Junior YEAR Hours 

Rigid Body Mechanics II .........-..--ssssssssssssssseecocssensencevsessnenssensssostee# : 
Engineering NN Se oe 3 
Electric and Magnetic Fields ............ss-ssssssssssssessssssersseeets 5 
Field Analysis 3 
Steady-state Network Analysis .......... 3 
Electrical Measurement ......:+.sssssssssesssssssssessessesesssnensssessesees 2 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory I .......sss-sessssessesssoeseees 2 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory II . 3 
General Network Analysis .........cccsssccssssscssessssesssssees 3 
Engineering Electromics I]  .cccccsssssssssssesesesssvereseeeseesers 3 
Quantum and Solid State Physics .......0 6 
In humanities or social studies (see page 104)... eT 
. 37 

Rath iisicicé. Ye 

Semest 

Senior YEAR et 

Ted, MOC AM ICS oececcecececcececceesseceesersocsscsocscesosecseccessesscossescenenenantnadas 3 
Electrical Energy Conversion ......cssssssssssscesssssusssvsesneeeto® 4 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory III-IV .... He) 
Electromagnetic Waves ....ccescsssssssessssssssesvessesseeee a 
Active Network Theory cccccccscccscscessceccssessssesscseees vee oe 
Digital Circuitry and Systems ... 8 
SG Genin aaa ae 8 
In humanities or social studies (see page 104). 9 


Technical Electives 


| Science? 


| | 


: (4 
gineering off 
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BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Junior YEAR —_ 
CE 12] Rigid Body Mechanics 1 eseesmsesmnnsmnenennieeeeeecoc..., 3 
CE 125 Engineering Materials ......... 4 
CE 132 Fluid Mechanics .............. 3 
EE 102 Engineering Electronics | 3 
ME 100 Analytical Kinematics 3 
ME 113, 114 Thermodynamics I, II 6 
ME 118 Heat Transfer ............. 3 
: ME 120 Physical Metallurgy seesssu........... 3 
Phys. 116 Quantum and Solid State Physics 3 
bys, 19] Nuclear Reactors sscwcsssnesnnen...... 3 
ective In humanities or social studies (see page 104) 5 
: Senior YEAR — 
CE 157 Mechanics of Deformable Bodies U0 csccoxcsssssncsessesssessssenessssce... 3 
ME 123, 124 paren Kamae evinces eie a 6 
M 6 Oo Be ae Rh I RA 6 
un 139 Lag Nhe somaya He eT TENS PT 3 
E 143 Production Analysis seco... 3 
ES 146 Dynamics of Compressible Fluids ccs. 3 
1 154 AUS COU wonton + 
ective In humanities or social studies (see page 104)... 9 
a 37 
ROTC. 


17] Air Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political Science 
(3) for elective in humanities or social studies (6). 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Junior ann SENIOR Years (Excerr ror MEASUREMENT SCIENCE) 


Semester 

C Hours 
~ 421 Rigid Body Mechamics 10 cccsssoessesssssnsssueseereeensssnessneeseee.., 3 
CE in Engineering Materials ...... + & 
EE i Fluid Mechanics seseeeasneeocen 3 
E loa Engineering Electronics Tene 3 
ME 100 Electric and Magnetic Fields ... 3 
ME 113 Analytical Kinematics sce 3 
ME 118 Thermodynamics | ..... 3 
ME 129 Heat Transfer... 3 
Phys 1 Physical Metallurgy wesesenesenceecnnnnne 3 
116 Quantum and Solid State Physics .cccccccsseenec. 3 

: Total of Required Courses. socccssssssecsssenseeeesecsesee...., 31 
pption As approved by he Dimadiacens of Option and by the Dean.... 30 
‘i In humanities or social studies (see POG) NOG) icciesit a 15 
ROTC TURD. acnseescesnsstnessnpecieemstigiiaeditiaeslastinembienall cilia 76 


12] (3) font Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political Science 
® elective (3) and option course (3). 


The Bachelor of Science in Engineering curriculum provides training in the basic 
4nd in Principles employed in engineering and in engineering methods of analysis, 
aditis,: ) 


Stude ition, offers an opportunity for study in an optional field in which the 
nt has Special interest, 
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Optional studies can be selected from one or (occasionally) more of the fields 
of Chemistry, Engineering Administration, Machine Computer, Mathematics, Meas- 
urement Science,* or Physics. The program of study in the option is formulated by 
the department concerned in conference with the student. The program, bearing 
the approval of the Chairman of the department concerned, must be submitted by 
the student to the Dean before the beginning of the junior year. 


ELectriveE in Humanities AND SoctaL Srupres 


Required elective courses in the humanities and social studies may be selected 
from the offerings of the following departments of instruction: Art, Classical Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Economics, English, Geography, Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, History, Philosophy, Political Science, Religion, Romance Languages 
and Literatures, Slavic Languages and Literatures, Sociology and Anthropology. 


GraDuUATE Recorp EXAMINATIONS 


During the final semester of the senior year students in the School of Engineering 
are required to take the following Graduate Record Examinations: the Aptitude Tests 
which provides a measure of general scholastic ability at the graduate level; and the 
Advanced Test (Engineering) designed to measure the achievement of the college 
senior in his major field of study. (For further information concerning the Graduate 
Record Examinations, see page 43.) 


THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


Upon satisfactory completion of appropriate graduate requirements, the degree 
of Master of Science in Engineering or Master of Engineering Administration * 
conferred. 

Study for the Master’s degree is based upon a faculty-student relationship 
which the ability and needs of the individual student are important elements 
determining the curriculum. Programs are not restricted to one department or ‘4 
a single field or type of study. They may include special instruction by assigne® 
members of the engineering faculty or approved courses offered in other colleges 
and schools of the University. The Committee on Graduate Studies is responsible 
for establishing each student’s program and for providing for its direction. 


in 
in 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 
ree from 


For admission to graduate study the student must have a Bachelor's deg P 
Studies 


a recognized institution and he must satisfy the Committee on Graduate 
of his capacity for productive work in the field selected. 
Applicants who have significant deficiencies in their preparation may 
admission to graduate study by taking prescribed undergraduate courses. 
In some cases such study may be carried on in addition to a limitec 
program. In no case may the undergraduate courses fulfill any part of the 
quirements for the graduate degree. 


qualify for 


| gradual 


Apmission To Decree CANDIDACY 
candidacy 


Admission to graduate study does not constitute admission to degree he heat 
r the ® 


Specific requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated unde 
ings of the appropriate degrees. 


> ' = 4 . . 
The curriculum in Measurement Science is stated on pages 111-12 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


Graduate courses completed before 
credit. The Committee on Graduate 
ning individual programs. 
Btanted by the Univ 
Master’s deg 


admission are not transferable for degree 
Studies may, however, consider them in plan- 
Course work to satisfy requirements for another degree 


ersity may not be used again to satisfy requirements for a 
ree in the School of Engineering. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Residence 


The candidate for a Master's degree must complete a minimum of one year of 
ull-time study, or the equivalent in part-time study, under the direction of the 
Ommittee on Graduate Studies, A full-time student must complete all require- 

Ments for the degree within three years; a part-time student, within five years, 


Scholarship 


A minimum grade of “Satisfactory” is required in all courses. 


A student who 
Makes one grade of “U 


W the © nsatisfactory” may repeat the course once, or he may appeal 
= © Committee on Graduate Studies for guidance. A student who receives two 
More grades of “U nsatisfactory” will not be permitted to enroll further in the 
= _ of Engineering until he demonstrates by examination, or as the Committee 
Y direct, that his deficiencies in course work have been removed. A grade of B 


or j i : 
. etter is required for undergraduate courses taken to remove deficiencies in prep- 
ation for graduate study. 


Master’s Thesis 

ithe degree candidate must s 
erg © independent use of th 
hea Oped by graduate study, 
a Mm a given field. Work 
vid “sional responsibility may 
€¢ no signifi 


ubmit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability 
e knowledge and discipline of thought acquired and 
and to furnish objective evidence of constructive 
of a suitable character for which the student has 
be considered, whether done on or off campus, pro- 
cant amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 


Comprehensive Examination 


in emonstrate substantial understanding of principles and methods of their use 

itten a of his interest, the student must pass a comprehensive examination, 

eaminatie » Or both, as prescribed by the Committee on Graduate Studies. This 

shea" will not be taken until the candidate has successfully completed the 
Program of study and submitted an acceptable Master’s thesis. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Ciples objective of this discipline is a substantial comprehension of scientific prin- 


derstand methods for their use, as applied in modern engineering. Increased un- 
ing o engineering science and its use in solving engineering problems are 
gather than a breadth of familiarity with applications and techniques. 
Prepare — of study consisting of at least 24 semester hours of graduate courses to 
thesis (6 © candidate for his comprehensive examination and a written Master's 
Student’, ee hours) is formulated, with particular attention to the individual 
©eds and objectives. The program may provide for broad coverage in a 
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variety of fields or may be designed to give some degree of specialization in a par- 
ticular area, as determined by conference with the Committee at the time of admis- 
sion to candidacy. 

The level of the courses ordinarily requires as prerequisite the satisfactory com- 
pletion of at least one undergraduate course in mathematics beyond the first course 
in ordinary differential equations and at least one in the area of the graduate 
course to be undertaken. 


Apission To Decree CANDIDACY 


Application for admission to degree candidacy must be made in writing to the 
Committee on Graduate Studies. To be accepted the applicant must: (1) have com 
pleted satisfactorily all prescribed prerequisite study, (2) have satisfactorily com 
pleted a graduate course in each of two different subjects designated as Engineering 
Science, and (3) give evidence of satisfactory personal and intellectual qualifications. 


Regumep Courses 


After admission to graduate study, the student must take two Engineering Scienc® | 
courses before applying for admission to degree candidacy. Additional courses must 
be chosen from the areas of fundamental engineering study listed below. 


Automatic Control Fluid Dynamics 

Elasticity Structural Theory 
Electric Networks Thermodynamics 
Electromagnetic Fields Transients 


. ° ° . . - > 
Graduate courses in the basic areas of mathematics, physics, or chemistry may be 


substituted for these additional courses with the approval of the Committee. 


PRocRAM OF STUDY 
The remainder of the program is formulated by the student and his adviser, follow 
ing the student’s admission to degree candidacy. Major emphasis is usually given : 
study in fundamental and applied areas of engineering, mathematics, or science 
The program may, however, include study in any areas which are characterized by 
a scientific discipline. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


r sieos selina) es , ‘ : inles 
The objective of this discipline is to develop an understanding of the princtE 
and a competence in the practices of administration as applied to engineer™6 


ney i Ne = : mere 
scientific activities. Knowledge and understanding are sought rather than ! 


familiarity with techniques. 

A study program is prescribed for each candidate, in accordance witl 
aration and objective, by the Committee on Graduate Studies or an assigne 
viser. Programs are integrated sequences of courses. suc 

The degree of Master of Engineering Administration is granted upon oe "7 
cessful completion of (1) 30 semester hours of graduate courses, including 
written Master’s thesis, and (2) the Comprehensive Examination. 


1 his prep 
d ae 


PrereQuisire To Apmussion To GrapuATE STUDY 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study st 
104, the applicant must have an adequate knowledge of the princip 
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relations, the fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals of statistics, This 
Tequirement can be met by the successful completion of the following undergrad- 
uate courses or an approved equivalent: Psychology 145 Principles of Human Re- 

itions, Accounting 115 Survey of Accounting, and Statistics 107 Statistics for En- 
Gineers, 


Apmission To Decree CANDIDACY 


Application for admission to degree candidacy must be made in writing to the 
Ommittee on Graduate Studies. To be accepted the applicant must: (1) have com- : 
Pieted satisfactorily all prescribed prerequisite study; (2) have satisfactorily com- 
pleted courses EA 201 Engineering Administration I, EA 202 Engineering Adminis. 
"ration IT, and EA 271 Operations Research; and (3) give evidence of satisfactory 
Personal and intellectual qualifications, 


ProcraM or Srupy 


The content of the courses immediately following is considered essential knowl- 

Be lor every candidate for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. 

© candidate is required to complete all of the courses except those in which he 
(1 48 successfully completed graduate study or (2) can demonstrate to the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Studies an acceptable knowledge of the course field. 


Semester 

EA Hours 
EA 2! Engineering Administration | ...... snoescetensecesencssnescnsdeessstensas’ 
7h Engineering Administration II eabtipad 3 
Operations Research sees... ee 

EA 299-300 ERRGG waspweemacteiesiscepsnatntnemtatetintumsseininommuneensnans cee ete 6 


The remainde 
lowing h 


ik the student’s admission to degree cand 
Ngineering Adm 


Ments of instruction. 
tudents who choose 
ct courses from the 


t of the program is formulated by the student and his adviser, fol- 
idacy. This program usually consists te 
inistration courses, but may include courses in related depart- 


to concentrate in the quantitative area of study will normally 
following group: 


Sasuter 
ours 
Ea gol Economic Analysis of Engineering Planning.............. enesceeeecenneese 3 
EA 279 Quantitative Techniques of Engineering Administration.. 3 
EA 275 Problems in Operations Research....................... 
BA 276 Linear PreqretiNtlng bocnscninnsssnnasicsicinninneeaeunnne 3 
EA 277 Smee Of TNO nneninndtisteamtsrphiisnde ccs, 3 

Queuing Theory .....ccccccccssssomeene eotnaqensatesenessseceneestectsesteanssestmess” $f 


T . . 
‘a basic program 


may be supplemented by appropriate electives in other depart- 
5S of Instruction w 


ith the approval of the adviser. 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTORY 


Th 
lead, Schoo! of Engineering offers a program of advanced study and research 
CNgineer:. the degree of Doctor of Science. This program is limited to recognized 
sity ha ing fields in which a scientific discipline exists and for which the Univer- 
§ adequate resources, 


» © Doctoral discinlin,. 
schol iscipline 


; is designed to prepare the student for a career of cre- 
Olarship by provic 


ling a broad background of knowledge and an under- 
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standing of research methods. It requires study of interrelated fields of learning 
as well as original research in the engineering field of central interest. 

The discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first—made up of 
a study of interrelated fields of learning which support the general area of research 
concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. The second—composed 
of research investigation of a particular subject in a special field and the presen- 
tation of such research findings in a written dissertation—culminates in the final 
examination. 

Detailed information on the program is provided in a separate publication ob- 
tainable on request. 


ADMISSION 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 4 
satisfactory Master’s degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal 
qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. The applicant must have cap® 
bilities and interests beyond the ability to assimilate organized materials in formal 
courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined with balanced judgment a” 
accuracy in observation or experiment are necessary to the successful applicant. 


Language Requirements 


A reading knowledge is required of two foreign languages important in the stu 
dent’s field of interest. One language examination must be passed before admis 
sion to graduate study. The second must be passed before admission to the qua® 
ifying examination and within one year of the start of study for the qualifyiné 
examination. 


Application for Admission 


Well in advance of the opening of the semester for which the student seeks at 
mission, he must have a personal interview with the Chairman of the Committee rn 
Graduate Studies or the professor under whom he wishes to study, to discuss we 
field of study, the University’s facilities for guidance in this field, the applican. 
qualifications, and the possibilities of an effective doctoral program. If an app 
cation for admission is indicated, the student will be advised concerning the an 
of application procedure. 


Srupy ror THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 

F ;<si0N 
student’s admissi0" 
directs his 
d nec 
his 


Upon admission to study for the qualifying examination the 
committee becomes his Consultative Committee, which prescribes and 
studies. The Committee assigns to him a group of fields of learning deeme¢ 
essary to insure his breadth of knowledge, as well as to support research 1 
central field. Members of the Committee advise the student concerning the 
and content of these fields of study, which are generally more inclusive ! 
sive than courses of instruction announced in the University catalogue, * 
guide him in preparation for his examination in them. 
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mittee on Graduate Studies the student is admitted to candidacy for the degree, to 
Pursue his specialized study an 
member of the Faculty. 


he examination is the sole test of the student's ability to qualify for admission 


8 @ candidate for the degree, and to enter the second stage of his doctoral dis. 
Cipline, 


d research under the supervision of a designated 


RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree requests as Master in Research 
the member of the Faculty under whom he wishes to pursue research and special- 
zed study. The Faculty member may accept or reject such request. The research 
18 arranged by the Master and approved by the Committee on Graduate Studies. 

hroughout the remainder of the doctoral program, the candidate is responsible 
Solely to his Master in his research and in the presentation of his dissertation. 

dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
and to interpret and present its results. Upon approval of the dissertation (see page 
by the Master, the candidate is presented for his final examination. The sum- 
Maries of accepted dissertations are printed in a numbered issue of the University 
ULLETIN. The successful candidate is required before receiving his degree to pay a 
€e to cover the expense of the printing of the summary of his dissertation. 
© final examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 
monstrate a mastery of his special field of interest and of the materials and 
4 niques used in the research. The committee of examiners includes members 
flew ommittee on Graduate Studies competent in the research field or in closely 
especi subjects and may also include qualified experts brought to the University 
inin lally to participate in the examination. If the candidate satisfies the exam- 
eal committee concerning the high quality and originality of his contribution to 
edge as well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of his 


e ' . ; 
» the Committee on Graduate Studies recommends him for the degree of Doctor 
lence, 


RESIDENCE AND Continuous Srupy 

All of the work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus), ex- 
in circumstances when the student may be permitted to undertake a 

research problem in an approved off-campus facility. The student 
continuous registration in the School of Engineering, even when the 
. Graduate Studies has granted a leave of absence. Failure to main- 
"egistration in each semester of the academic year disrupts the residence status 
e neuen, and he must apply for readmission to graduate study under what- 

Conditions and regulations are set up by his consultative committee. 

“re is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to be 
doctoral Preparation for the qualifying examination or as a candidate engaged in 
in five gern The qualifying examination, however, must be completed with- 
Pleteq wit "8 of the date of admission, and the entire degree program must be com- 
ing sai in seven years, After admission the student may apply for his qualify- 
0 take en whenever his consultative committee believes that he is prepared 
ONcentrar: esearch and specialized study may be undertaken with whatever 

ation 


mum of time meets the approval of his research adviser. Normally a min- 
0 : “em : a : . - eh 
Ment for th years of full-time study and research is spent in meeting the require 


e degree, 


SS TE en ee ee 
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THE CENTER FOR MEASUREMENT SCIENCE 


The Center, under the direction of the School of Engineering, is a cooperative 
activity of the University, industry, and government providing education, research, 
and service programs related to measurement. It was established by the University 
in 1960, with the collaboration of the National Bureau of Standards and the fi- 
nancial support of a grant from The Martin Company of Baltimore, Maryland. 

The principal, but not exclusive, activities of the Center are: 

The education of persons for careers in measurement science; 

The development and improvement of measurement, standardization, and 
calibration techniques, apparatus, and data—with particular reference to high 
precision. 

The provision of staff and facilities available to industry for research and 
consultation on measurement problems in industry, and including the mainte- 
nance of primary standards of measurement directly traceable to the national 
standards. 

The publication of results of research, manuals of practice and procedures, 
and information related to measurement science. 

The Center maintains relations with industry and government through its A® 
sociate Program, in which interested individuals, companies, or other organizations 
may participate. The mutual communication, collaboration, and support made po® 
sible by this program bring vitality to the Center activities and insure attention 1 
the needs of industry and government. 

Through these and other activities the Center serves as a source of personnel 
competent in measurement science, as an instrument for collaborative research 08 
measurement problems, and as a service organization providing expert capability @ 
industrial and government organizations in the solution of their measurement pr 
lems. 

Tue Epucation ProcraM 


The Education Program of the Center consists in part of four curricula offered by 
the School of Engineering, which prepare the student to assume responsibilities in 
the field of measurement science. The curricula are integrated, to permit a student 
to terminate his formal education at any level, or to proceed to the next level. Pro 


rgd “epee pe aebars lor 
grams lead to the Engineering Technologist Certificate and the degrees of Bachelo 
f Science 


of Science in Engineering, Master of Science in Engineering, and Doctor 0 
, includes 


In addition to the certificate and degree programs, the education program 
seminars, special conferences, and short courses offered from time to time. 


THe ReEsEARCH PROGRAM 
1 develop” 


The research program of the Center includes all aspects of research ant 
> under 


ment related to measurement science. Research and/or development may be “ 
taken as independent studies by staff members for the Center, as studies for a 8p? 


: . _ nm 
sor under contract, or by personnel of Associates of the Center assigned to the pe 
s ee . . . . » Cente’ 
ter to undertake the specific work. Associates receive publications of the Cer 
certain publications may be restricted in distribution. 
Tae Service PRrocRAM 
lta 


The Service Program of the Center provides a mechanism for obtaining cons tio” 
c 


tion and assistance of the faculty, staff, and facilities of the Center in conne 


The School of Engineering lll 
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With specific problems in measurement. The program is restricted to the use of the 
Associates of the Center. 


Additionally the Service Program makes it possible for Associates to engage the 


Various resources of the University, through the Center, as may be desirable and 
easible, in solution of their problems in measurement. 


For complete information concerning the Center for Measurement Science, see 
the bulletin, which is available upon request to the Director of the Center for 


neasurement Science, Tompkins Hall, 725 Twenty-third Street, NW., Washington 
7, D. C., FEderal 8-0250, Extension 246. 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIST CERTIFICATE 


This is a two-year program open to high school graduates who meet the require- 
ments for admission stated on pages 14 and 15. 


egulations governing students enrolled in the Engineering Technologist program 
are stated on pages 98-101. 


CURRICULUM 
First YEAR 


Chem. 13-14 
Engl. lor 1X 
Math. 21, 22, 23, 24 
or Math. 27, 28 
Physics ll 
lysics ] 
M 4 


General Chey sas dcmaprn meni e tibiiiniinil din te 8 
English Composition 


LYsicg 15, 16 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


MEASUREMENT ScrENcE OPTION 


Re : : F P 
9G 1py tions governing students enrolled in this program are stated on pages 


. 
Stud 

Ma eMatic, i Started to meet the freshman-vear mathematics requirement with the sequence of 
nal Semester "¢’ 30, 31 should continue in that sequence. They should note, however, the ter- 

t Stug *rs for the offering of these courses 

Should sae 


d substig nn nding to continue study toward the degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
ute Mathematics 112 for Metrology 6 and English 2 for CE 121. 
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CURRICULUM 
The curriculum for the first two years is the same as that stated on page 112, for 


the Engineering Technologist Certificate. 


Junior YEAR 
Semester 


Hours 
CE 121 Rigid Body Mechanics II 3 
CE 132 Fluid Mechanics ........ssvse+ 3 
EE 102 Engineering Electronics I . 3 
EE 103 Electric and Magnetic Fields 3 
EE 104 Field Amalysis. ..scsccsssssssses 3 
ME 113 Thermodynamics I 3 
ME 118 Heat Transfer 3 
Metr. 6 Foundations of Metrology II ........... 4 
Metr. 113 Introduction to Transducers and Instrumentation ~ 
Elective In humanities or social studies ........ 9 

TORT ccccscccestocsscetoseesserccevcescnteecesonescotecsesseensoocsocbssoncsesssoueseeseaee 36 ) 
SenIoR YEAR ; 
CE 125 Engineering Materials : 
ME 100 Analytical Kinematics 3 
ME 120 Physical Metallurgy 6 
Metr. 111-12 Precise Electrical Measurements I, II 3 
Metr. 114 Advanced Transducers and Instrumentation 4 
Metr. 121 Precise Mechanical Measurements .. 4 
Metr. 131 Precise Heat Measurements ........... 3 
Physics 116 Quantum and Solid State Physics .. 5 
Elective In humanities or social studies ......-cssserrserees 
fC RT 


GRADUATE DEGREES 
. an ie 
Graduate programs in Measurement Science are offered, which lead to the as 
grees of Master of Science in Engineering (see pages 105-6) and Doctor of Scie! 


(see pages 107-9). 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 
C. W. Bliven+, Dean; R. M. Leonard, Acting Dean 
Professors C. W. Bliven}, I. B. Hansen, R. D. Kennedy, G. M. Koehl, R. M. am 
R. H. Moore, E. M. Renkin, R. B. Stevens, C. R. Treadwell, R. C. V incent « 
Associate Professors F. D. Cooper, Rudolph Hugh, C. J. Kokoski, S, M. Schwarl’s 
W. Skinner 
Associate Professorial Lecturer C. G. Frailey 
Assistant Professor G. G. Koustenis 


nard, 


: ‘agsh 
: — : he Sch 

* The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Dean of ociate Prov 
the Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, ¢ 
fessors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty 

- ae . 4 .9 

The listing of the Faculty and Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1961-62. 
t On leave of absence 1961-62 
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Special Lecturers W. §, Apple, G. F. Archambault, Karl Bambach, W. P. Briggs, C. J. 
Carr, E. G. Feldman, D. L. Finucane, L. E. Kazin, Henry Miller, M. L. Yakowitz 


COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean’s Counci.+ 
I. B, Hansen, C. J. Kokoski, S. M. Schwartz 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
R.C. Vincent (Chairman), R. M. Leonard, G. G. Koustenis 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
R. M. Leonard (Chairman), C. J. Kokoski, S. M. Schwartz 


Apvisory ComMITTEE 


I. A. Tennyson (Chairman), J. E. Allen, Howard Bradbury, M. H. Bortnick, W. P. 


tiggs, M. Le Elsberg, D. I. Estrin, F. R. Franzoni, R. D. Gibbs, M. G. Goldstein, 
A. J, Obert 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


In 1867 the foundation for the National College of Pharmacy was laid by the 
f Pothecaries’ Association of the District of Columbia. The College was opened in 

‘« and continued until 1906, when it became affiliated with The George Washing- 
{on University. 


1e School of Pharmac 


y is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
cation, 


on. It is a member of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
= Tantington offers many opportunities for the student of pharmacy. The Ameri- 
tion "4 ttute of Pharmacy, the headquarters of the American I harmaceutical Associa- 

» 18 only a few blocks from the School of Pharmacy. The Institute also houses a 
P @rmaceutica] museum, a library, and research laboratories. Government agencies 
ibrar rmtoties whose activities are closely allied to pharmacy, and the government 

8, the facilities of which are open to the student, are readily accessible. 

of p > Sage and the Federal Government bring to Washington leaders in the fields 
tion, acy, many of whom present to senior students current professional informa- 


The ob 


tent I jectives of the School of Pharmacy are (1) to train professionally compe- 
t pha 


Tm 


se objectives, the School has developed a systematic plan of in- 
; > professional courses. In the four-year curriculum, they are inte- 
ith the liberal arts program; in the five-year curriculum, the professional 
ased on a two-year preprofessional program of basic science and liberal 
“r encourages student participation in University, professional, and civic 
¥ and activities which increase professional competence, raise profes- 
. Standards, and help develop social responsibility. 


© Dea , . 
t Elected be ead / ‘sistant Dean of the School of Pharmacy are members ex officio of all committees. 
¥ the Faculty. 
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REGULATIONS 
Regulations concerning ApMIssION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on 
pages 8-23; other University regulations, on pages 39-45. 
Students registered in the pre-pharmacy curriculum of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences are subject to the regulations of that college. 


Amount or Work 


Normal work for any year is that outlined under the head of “Curriculum Re 
quirements”, below. A student who wishes to take more than the normal amount of 
work may do so only with the permission of the Committee on Scholarship, the mem 
bers of which are guided in their decision by his scholastic record and the extent te 
which he is employed. A student on probation is limited in the number of semestet 
hours he may carry. ; 

The student is not encouraged to undertake outside employment while attempting 
a full course of study. A student who maintains a general quality-point index 
2.00 or higher and an index of 2.50 in pharmacy courses may be granted permissio® =} 
by the Dean to undertake outside employment. The amount of employment pe 
mitted is governed by the scholarship record of the student and the number of 8° | 
mester hours for which he is registered. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time du 
semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his program may be adjuste® 


ring the 


if necessary. 
ATTENDANCE 


"y . * -¢ : . . ee any 
Except by special permission of the instructor, credit will not be given for 


pharmacy course if absences, including both lecture and laboratory, exceed in = 
ber for each semester the hours of credit for the semester. If a course has distin¢ 
divisions such as lectures, laboratories, or recitations, the absences apply pro rata ® 
such divisions. 


EXAMINATIONS BEFORE STATE BOARDS OF PHARMACY ss 
Le al 2 7 icé 23 
To be eligible for examination before state boards of pharmacy, the app licet 
required to present satisfactory evidence of graduation from a college of pharm is 
‘ armacy- “ 


In addition, most states require one year of practical experience in a ph a 
. tates, 


In some § 


experience may not be gained concurrently with the school year. 
portion of it must be obtained following graduation. 


5 FE 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


Sci- 
Ce . : . he of - 
The School of Pharmacy offers curricula leading to the degree of Bat helor 


ence in Pharmacy. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


SCHOLARSHIP 


r ; P ; : yages 
The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in detail on f 


39 and 40. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point inde } 
9 a ae met rs 
2.00. In addition, he must have an index of at least 2.50 in all pharmacy cou 


; 9.00 and # 


Penheast : z 
Probation—A student must maintain a general quality-point index of 


x of at least 
; ix 


pharmacy index of 2.50 or be placed on probation. sad wher . 
The following s« holarship rules on general quality point index are applie« 
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student has undertaken a multiple of 9 semester hours. Those on the pharmacy index 
are applied when he has completed 12 pharmacy hours and thereafter are applied in 
multiples of 9 hours. 


First Probation.—A student is placed on first probation when his general quality- 
Point index is below 2.00 or his pharmacy index is below 2.50. (See also under “Sus- 
Pension”,) 

Second Probation —A student who has a general quality-point index below 2.00 or 
“ Pharmacy index below 2.50 after a multiple of 9 semester hours is placed on sec- 
ond probation. However, a student who has a general index between 1.50 and 2.00 
or a pharmacy index between 2.20 and 2.50 is considered by the Committee on Schol- 


arship. In each case, the Committee may retain him on probation or suspend him. 


uspension.—A student who has a general quality-point index below 1.50 or a 
Pharmacy index below 2.20 is suspended. However, a student who has a general 
index between 1.40 and 1.50 or a pharmacy index between 2.00 and 2.20 is consid- 
ered by the Committee on Scholarship. In each case, the Committee may retain him 
®n probation or suspend him. 
inj ttudent subject to probation for the third time, whether successive or after an 
: al, 1s suspended. In considering a student for suspension, the rules on proba- 

®n apply to the general and to the pharmacy index independently. 
inne tntent suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after an 
ire al of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to the Dean that during 
+). sence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he 


Ww .* " . ° 
um Profit by readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 
readmitted, 


CurriCULUM 


The curriculum, including the two-year pre-pharmacy curriculum (see page 54) 
ened iad years. The last year of the four-year curriculum is available only to 
who i ents who were admitted to this program by or before September 1960, and 

htend to receive the degree by June 1963. 
e four- and five-year curricula are given below. 
a Curriculum —The curriculum requirements include at least 141 semester 
macy Die ¢ ollowing curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Phar- 
lum & Junior-year curriculum terminated in June 1962; the senior-year curricu- 
offered for the last time in 1962-63). 


Senior Year: Fall Semester 


Lab. hrs. Sem. hrs. Clock hrs. 


Courses Did. hrs. 


128 
128 
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Senior Year: Spring Semester 


Courses Did. hrs Lab. hrs Sem. hrs. Clock hrs. 
Biochemsitry 222..........s0+. 32 96 4 128 
Microbiology 210.. oe eae 2 32 
Pharmacy 166.... 32 64 3 96 
; Pharmacy 176. SSo3s BH 2 32 
Pharmacy 178..... ee eee 4 64 
Pharmacy 188 en ee l 48 
Pharmacy 190. \ jetor BEES oe! 1 16 
i PEROT, Liiiicinsstersssmsusitl |. beteeees 18 l 48 
si = 
Total... 256 208 | 18 464 
i Grand Total..........0++ 1,728 1,536 141 3,264 


The Five-year Curriculum.—The pre-pharmacy curriculum of Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences comprises the first two years of the five-year pharmacy cours 
(see page 54). This curriculum satisfies the preprofessional needs of the School © 
Pharmacy and the general cultural requirements of the lower division of Columbia® 
College. ; 

The curriculum requirements include at least 162 semester hours. The follawin8 
curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


First and Second (Pre-Pharmacy) Years 


| ‘ 
Courses | Did. hrs.* Lab. hrs.* Sem. hrs. Clock hrs- 


Courses in Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences 


(see page 54) s.ccsscsssssssen 784 196 64 1,280 


Third Year: Fall Semester 


Chemistry 21............ 32 96 i 128 

Pharmacy 100 16 peat l aK 

Pharmacy 121 18 48 4 96 

Pharmacy 12 8 = 3 | 2 

Physiology 137 ae 64 oo 5 
sn ME Nac A Mame 

ADD Rigiadolasditshiactstennesiesisn 192 208 16 416 


Cony a 32 96 4 128 
Microbiology 112 ; 8 96 4 pe 
Pharmacy 122... 32 96 ee 128 
Physiology 170 secccccscsssws., ee eee oe aR « 


- oa zi “a 
Total 160 “48 


eas a sae ¥ * _| ae 


* Exclusive of Physical Education. 
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Fourth Year: Fall Semester 


7. 


Courses 


Biochemistry ps 
py) Tobiology 210 

armacy 11] 
Ph 


Did. hrs. 


3 96 4 128 
Be Ee 2 32 
Res Feat, 3 48 
48 4 96 
48 3 48 


Lab. hrs. Sem. hrs. Clock hrs. 
96 4 128 
48 3 80 
eooseeee 3 48 
48 3 80 
eoesseee 3 48 
192 | 16 384 


Fifth Year: Spring 


SEER 


an 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 
J. H. Fox, Dean; B. S. Root, Assistant Dean; A. C. LaBue, Assistant Dean 


Professors G. L. Angel, H. F. Bright, Elizabeth Burtner, W. T. Carroll, Voids ’ 
Angelis, Mitchell Dreese}, D. C. Faith, J. H. Fox, R. G. Hanken, Thelma — 
B. H. Jarmanf, J. H. Krupa, A. C. LaBue, Helen Lawrence, C. E. Leese, G. E. ] 
Spadden, W. H. Myers, C. W. Pettit, B. S. Root, Kathryn Towne ; ; 

Professorial Lecturers K. E. Brown, D. D. Darland, J. B. Holden, Clayton Huy 
H. O. Johnson, B. D. Joy, Florence Lumsden, Anthony Marinaccio, Madalin 
Remmlein, J. P. Walsh 

Associate to J. G. Allee, Jr., Mary Coleman, H. G. Detwiler, Eva Johnson, W: 
A. McCauley, Carol St. Cyr, Mildred Shott, Loretta Stallings 5 i 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J. L. Cameron, Beverly Crump, John Giancaspm® 
Samuel Kavruck, J. C. Lang, Lucille Mitchell, Eugenia Nowlin, Mary Osterndots 
R. R. Reed, Mary Scott, LuVerne Walker, H. M. Wilson, Hazel Wilson : 

Assistant Professors R. E. Baker, R. W. Eller, Lyndale George, Anne Ingram, Jeane 
Snodgrass, Connie Vaughan uae Ed- 

Lecturers Pat Abernethy, Marcella Bernstein, Harold Cushman, W. B. Evans, Jr! es 
ward Goldstein, E. M. Logan, C. O. McDaniels, Joanne Parker, W. D. Thomps®™ 
Ward Whipple 

Instructor Donna Abbey 

Frecp Srupies 


Director J. W. Charles; Assistant Director D. T. McNelis 


Frecp Service CoorpINAToRs 


Alexander Anderson, Assistant Principal, Washington-Lee High School, Arlingit 
Va.; Mary Maré, Assistant Principal, Dean of Girls, Wakefield High Schoo pet 
lington, Va; C. M. Richmond, Prin ipal, Stratford Junior High School, Ar 

ton, Va. 


COMMITTEES$§ 


Tue Dean’s Councn 


. , wne; 
1963: W. H. Myers, Loretta Stallings: 1964: Lyndale George, Kathryn To 


1965: Eva Johnson, J. H. Krupa 


CoMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES . +h 
~ Faith, 
J. H. Fox (Chairman), G. L. Angel, H. G. Detwiler, Mitchell Dreese, D. © 
Thelma Hunt, A. C. LaBue. W. A. McCauley, B. S. Root, Carol St. Cyr 


‘ a 
COMMITTEE ON ApMISSIONS AND ADVANCED STANDING 


rallings, Kat 
J. H. Fox (Chairman), J. H. Krupa, B. S. Root, J. Y. Ruth, Loretta Stalling 
ryn Towne yesk 
ae ne School 
* The President of the University os pro 


. of 
the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant oes Associate 
the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, 
Instructors constitute the Faculty » 


, +162 
Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1961 


the Registrar of the niversity, 
fessors, Assistant Professors and 
The listing of the Faculty and 
ft On leave of absence 1961-62 
~ On leave of absence fall semester 1961-62 
§ The Dean and Assistant Deans of tt 
Elected by the Faculty 
{ Appointed by the Dean 


tees 
mmit 

all cor 

ve School of Education are members ex officio of 
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CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
B.S. Root (Chairman), V. J. DeAngelis, Helen Lawrence, Kathryn Towne 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, counselors, and 
administrators for the higher ranges of educational service and to offer opportunities 
to teachers of experience to extend their education. The School includes the depart- 
Ments of Education, Physical Education, and Home Economics. It offers both grad- 
Uate and undergraduate work. Other departments of the University provide general 
ueation and teaching field courses needed for a well-balanced program of teacher 
“ducation. In addition to programs of study leading to degrees, the School offers 
nondegree programs for certification and the renewal of certificates. 
© schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both full-time and 
Attime students. By attending evening, Saturday, and summer classes, teachers in 
© schools of the metropolitan Washington area and others within commuting range 
ay complete all the requirements for a degree without giving up their positions. 


REGULATIONS 
rar egulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on 
8s 8-23: other University regulations, on pages 39-45. 


Amount or Work 


Fj ‘ 
ifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student with 


for 19. Point index of 3.00 or higher, may, with the permission of the Dean enroll 
the he 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, except by permission of 


Mmittee on Scholarship. 
) Student employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program of col- 
Be work. ; 


Student employe 
. 4 Studen 
Sion of the De 


»d from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 
t with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permis- 
an, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

Such gear employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
Mission or oy with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special per- 
sted the Dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 2 . 
student ent employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. Such a 

With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission of 
aoe enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
dur} ent who increases his hours of employment after registration or at any time 


adjust & semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his program may be 
e ol necessary, 


Th THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 
© School of Educa 


; tion offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
» yt Educat 
Ih Phy, . 


ion, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics*, and Bachelor of Science 
. ucation, 
~~? gram of each student must be approved by a Faculty adviser. Since each 


degree will be conferred for the last time in June 1965. 
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student’s program is defined by his particular needs, it is important that the student 
have a clear concept of his major interest in education, and also that he be familiat 
with the teaching-certificate requirements of the locality in which he expects to teach. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, residence; 
scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 


RESIDENCE 
Candidates for the Bachelor’s degrees must complete satisfactorily while matric 
lated in the School of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, with 
the approval of the adviser, may be in the Off-Campus Division of the College of 
General Studies. 
For full details concerning continuous registration, see page 42. 


SCHOLARSHIP 

The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in detail on pag® 
39 and 40. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 

Probation.—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at least 4 
is placed on probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 
or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. : 

Suspension.—A student on probation who fails to raise his index to 2.00 withi® 
the time specified may be suspended. A student who fails one-half or more of the 
minimum of 16 semester hours may be suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal his ca 


the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appears to be reme J 
may 


2. 
2.00, 


se 10 


able and the student seems likely to improve in his scholarship, the Committee 
readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission may again, after the as 
of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the Dean for readmission. A st 


dent suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
. . . . , . ses 
In any of the following curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of cour 
numbered above 100. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
The objective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa 
is to provide (1) general educational backgrounds; (2) functional command of i¢ oes 
concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching fields; (3) mastery of ei 
professional information and skills adequate for the beginning teacher; and (4) 
velopment of attitudes needed for success in teaching. 

The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers are 
through: precollege education, college courses, work experience, leadership 8° 
student campus activities, and off-campus cultural opportunities. 

Normally, from 60 to 64 semester hours of the total requirement 


the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of this +: ae the 
os a8 c 

54-55.) Sim act 

are loné 


obtained 
tivities 


ated i” 
are comple ted ‘ 
University 


in an equivalent institution elsewhere. (See “Education”, pages 
teaching fields differ in content, scope, and complexity, some programs 
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than others, None requires less than 126 hours of satisfactory work, exclusive of re- 
quired Physical Education. All candidates are required to take and make a satisfac- 
tory score on the common part of the National Teacher Examinations. 
eaching-field requirements include satisfactory completion of prescribed academic 
Courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the special field examination of 
© National Teacher Examinations if available*, and satisfactory completion of the 
Prescribed special methods courses. Programs of study are available in the follow- 
ing fields: art, biologyt, business education, chemistry, elementary education, Eng- 
ish, French, general science, geography, German, history, mathematics, physical edu- 
Cation, physics, Russian, social studies, Spanish, and speech. (See the School of Edu- 
“ation separate catalogue for the prescribed courses in these fields.) 
© student preparing to teach on the secondary level may be required to com- 
Piete the prescribed courses in a minor as well as a major field. The student pre- 
Paring to teach on the elementary level should use free electives within an academic 
eld or area of specialization. 


Professional Education 


The basic 
teachers are 
Senior years, 


professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning 
provided through a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior and 
Lectures and class discussions are closely coordinated with field work. 
"struction is differentiated to meet the needs of those preparing to teach on the 
Various levels—elementary school, junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES—SECONDARY Sypeeer 
Education 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teachimg...csccsssccsssssssssssssss 3 
Cucation 112: Educational Measurement, or 
latistics 104: 3 
Ucation 123; 3 
Ucation 131: 3 


Ucati . 
Th ation 134: 


“Aucation 137: Teaching Speech 
‘ducation 138: Teaching Social Studies 
Ucation 140: Teaching Mathematics 
Edvoation 144: Teaching Science 
Ucation 146: Teaching Foreign Languages 
“ucation 150: Teaching Business Subjects 


ER en ne TS ee 21-27 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES—-ELEMENTARY 
Ex : : > 
ducation 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
enn 111: Methods in Elementary Education 12 
S a eg 112: Educational Measurement, or 
=" 104: Statistics in Psychology and Education [.sssssssssssssssssveccessseseesee 3 
«Sects 


tion; Earl field examinations of the National Teacher Examinations are available in Elementary Educa- 
dustrial tly Childhood Education; Biology and General Science; English Language and Literature; In- 
‘On; Busine? Mathematics: Chemistry, Physics, and General Science; Social Studies; Physical Educa- 
tot " they Education; Music Education; Home Economics; and Art Education. Students preparing 
Rarin t ‘story or Geography will take the pec field examination in Social Studies. Students pre- 


Peec ee teach in fields in which special NTE field examinations are not available (Languages and 
SPecial meth Obtain a satisfactory score on a special field examination given by the instructor in the 
#7, Mods course involved. 


* is an interdepartmental field offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. 


es 


See ee ego 5 
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Semestef 

Hours 

Education 123: Society and the School 3 
Education 135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools.....+..+... 9 
eb cdeatictiaacheprnsaeineetnoccentos sees aibhicinennsumnsieiiestiemnssscnsncessbestnnipetensanesnewennestieg 30 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN Home Economics* 

The curriculum leading to this degree is designed to prepare young women for the 
important responsibility of home-making. The program can be adapted, however, to 
meet special requirements in nutrition, dietetics, clothing, and other related fields. 
Each student must plan her work with the assistance of a faculty adviser in the De 


partment of Home Economics. 


General Home-Making 


Semester Semeste! 

JUNIOR YEAR Sena SENIOR YEAR Hours 

Home Economics 53.. 3 Home Economics 152......+scssssssenesseseneett 3 

Home Economics 72 3 Home Economics 171... “3 

Home Economics 102 3 Home Economics 181... 3 

Home Economics 123... 3 Home Economics 192......+ 6 

Physiology 115. 3 Home Economics 197-98.. 2 
Elective 15 EleCtive .cccccccccescccccccccceccecsccssosssessesenssooees 

a — 

POUR .shcenssbisesvscstlbellicimeetiebsiimmndsbeces 30 30 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PuysicaL EpucaTion For MEN 


There are three curricula leading to this degree}. The curriculum in Physi”. 
. . . . . ~ . si" 
Education with an academic minor is designed to prepare students for teaching Pi 
tions in smaller schools where it is necessary to teach an academic subject 1m ® 


tion to physical education. The Physical and Health Education curriculum prepare 


. ‘ ° ° ° n r 
for the teaching of physical and health education in the larger schools. The ps 
: 2 , . : ‘ha wi 

riculum in Physical Education and Recreation has been planned for those who W 


f phy* 


to be prepared to direct programs of recreation in addition to the teaching 0 
ical education. 

The minimum requirements for this degree are 66 semester hours, distributed * 
follows: 


Curriculum in Physical Education with an Academic Minor 
Semeste 


Semester = Smut 
Hours SENIOR YEAR I 


3 Education 131.... 
3 Education 134. 

3 Physical Education 
l 
4 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Education 108 
Education 123 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 113-14... 
Physical Education 121 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 
6 Physical Education 


Physiology 3 Academic teaching 
Academic teaching fie 4 
Elective 6 Total coccccoosececesscosesesenesnsoesseneena 
. o8 Colu®- 
Open only to students enrolled in the Home Economics curriculum of the lower divs” of for the 
bian College of Arts and Sciences as of September 1961 or earlier. This degree will be conferr 


last time June 1965 


: u- 
rch Physical oo 


t Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education may also prepare to tea ntary f{ 
cation in secondary schools as a minor teaching field. Those preparing to teach in the eleme! School & 
y choose Physical Education as an area of ts see 


m specialization For detailed requiremen 


Education separate catalogue 
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Curriculum in Physical and Health Education 


JUNIOR YEAR Sypener SENIOR YEAR Semester 

Education __ SS Migs eae 3 bsicat ides: SB e ccccccssstlembcantedieshicies 3 
Phrnoon | WEEREES : Education 134........... 6-9 
precal Education 107...... Laaten Physical Education 103... eS 
praical Education 109-10,...sssssssssse. 4 Physical Education 105... 3 
YSical Education 113—14...ccscvsssseeeees 4 Physical Education 115-16. 4 
vucal Education 121-22. .....ccccsessssss 6 Physical Education 131... 3 
preology BED wiitcssidiciasd wer’ Physical Education 138 ati8 
Sh scsecinsuslen isittectsasmicbleeensseinseecions 7) ROUIIED ninedsiitiidiinnssdadibiceecateisueienill 5-8 
PET 33 pp ARES 


Curriculum in Physical Education and Recreation 


Educat; JUNIOR YEAR Sues SENIOR YEAR a 
Edweation ee Ree 3 Bence ene Ba Uciisiccscsctisictinccscscenpiiciiniassitess 3 
Ph Cation 123.0... 3 Education 134... 6-9 
Ysical Education 48. 2 Physical Education 103. ion 
Pat Education 107... 1 Physical Education 122 3 
pp cal Education 109-10. 4 Physical Education 131.... 3 
Ysical Education 113-14. 4 Physical Education 138.... 3 
P Ysical Education 121... 3 Physical Education 161. 3 
Ysieal Education 132... l Physical Education 162. = 
ray Education 151-52. ae eee nts ae oe BE 3-6 
LE 6 — 
—~ Total... 33 
na Ia at ae 33 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PuysicaL Epucation For WoMEN 


ae Physical Education major curriculum is designed to prepare students for 
ng in elementary and secondary school programs of physical education. 
— this curriculum there is opportunity for specialization in dance, corrective 
education, health education, and recreation. 
: 7 ie wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition to physical 
fie may do so by using her elective hours to work toward a minor teaching 


l 

conned levant work completed in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences may be 
JUNIOR YEAR Semester sENIO Semester 

Educati NIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR eee 
a, S- Seeate Bh 3 
Physical 1 ae 3 pt Gp ed) Senne eae, 6-9 
Physical Education 105-6. 6 Physical Education 101........:..ccccscssscsssees 3 
Y8ica] plucation 111-12... » 4 Physical Education 103..........ccssssssssses 3 
Physical education 117—]B.cccccssscssoveosoe 2 Physical Education 107.. l 
Physical Education 122... 3 Physical Education 113. 3 
P Ysiolo Neation 132 ~ I Physical Education 131.. 3 
eae || . 3 Physical Education 138........... ae 
°F minor teaching field... 9 Elective or minor teaching field............ 4-7 


Total............. “ 


34 Total 


2 THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
timed a of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education are de- 
knowledge nf prospective teachers and teachers of experience to increase their 


of professional and academic information and skills, prepare for special 


eee 


ted 


no mw 


— 


ae ee 
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types of educational service, and provide opportunities for graduates of liberal arts 
or other nonteacher education institutions to acquire needed professional education 

From the various related departments of the University, the student and his ad 
viser select courses to give the student an adequate background in his chosen field 
of service. The prospective high school or junior high school teacher will ordinarily 
include study in the subject which he is planning to teach as well as in professional 
education. 

Programs for teachers-in-service and experienced teachers planning to re-enter the 
profession are differentiated from those for students without teaching experienc 
Additional information concerning these programs may be obtained by writing of 
telephoning to the Dean. 

Graduate programs of study are available in the following fields: (1) adult edu 
cation, (2) classroom teaching—to include strengthening mastery of teaching field, 
(3) comparative education, (4) curriculum, (5) elementary education, (6) employee 
training, (7) guidance, (8) history of education, (9) philosophy of education, (10 
reading, (11) school administration—secondary or elementary school principalships 
and (12) secondary education. 


Apission To CANDIDACY 


The requirements for admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree are stated 
on page 16. Those wishing to prepare for careers in guidance or administratio? 
must have had at least two years of successful teaching experience. Candidates wh 
undergraduate preparation does not include equivalents of the basic requirements . 
the Bachelor of Arts degree in Education must make up deficiencies. | 


ADVANCED STANDING 


ee et 
For the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at oth 


accredited institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours must be complete 
this University as a matriculated candidate for the degree. f 

Advanced courses completed in this University in excess of the requiremen' 
the Bachelor’s degree may be credited toward the Master’s degree to the extent © 
semester hours, if the work fits in with the student’s plan of specialization and is ® 
proved in writing by the Dean before being undertaken. hefore 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed three or more years a 
application for admission or readmission to Master’s candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLAN oF Stupy 


1, | oe - requires # 
The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education requ tiods 
dent’s OP 


minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the stu selects 
include a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a student reb 
yin ] rese# 


the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including a course in educationa 
methods and procedures, must be from courses planned primarily for gradual 
dents (third group courses). A minimum of 12 hours, not including the thesis ¢ 

research course must be from courses offered by the Department of Education. how: 


. o.8 P . . 1e eases, 
Programs may include additional teaching-field preparation. In such sree ent 
equiv e 
cation (8° 


stu" 


ever, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at least 
the undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachlor of Arts in Edu 
pages 120-22). 
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Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission adviser in the 
Office of the School of Education and subsequently with a designated adviser in the 
Candidate’s area of specialization. They take into consideration the interests of the 
candidate, the previous background, certification requirements of the state and local- 
ity in which he plans to teach. 


Nae degree requirements must be completed within a period of six years after ad- 
Mission to study. 


RESIDENCE 


The Satisfactory completion of 30 semester hours while a matriculated candidate 
or the degree is required. With the approval of the adviser, 9 of the 30 hours may 
in the Off-Campus Division of the College of General Studies. 


Tue THEsis 


serihey ansidate selects the thesis option, the thesis must conform to standards pre- 
The. A statement of these standards may be obtained at the Office of the Dean. 
— — of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student's ad- 
Sg filed in the Office of the Dean no later than the date announced in the Uni- 
rod Y calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and re- 
Uction of the thesis (see page 43) are available in the Office of the Dean. 
yment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of 
hestzation, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom 
academic is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive 
ieee “aia may be granted without further tuition payment. The student must, 
“a. registered in residence during this period. If the preparation of the 
nt xtends beyond the two-year period he must register for it again and pay tuition 
© same basis as far a repeated course. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


cxamition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a comprehensive 
integrated ‘4 two parts: (1) a general three-hour examination concerned with an 
Secial th mee of the foundations of professional education, and (2) a 
or addi ree-hour examination concerned with the candidate s area of specialization. 
‘onal information, see the separate catalogue of the School of Education. 


Five-YEAR ProcGRAM 


A candi : 
bian Conte entering the School of Education from the lower division of Colum- 
three. lege of Arts and Sciences (or with equivalent preparation) may choose a 
Edy year program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in 
wi “ation to be 


e : - 2 3 
Clude devoted to teaching-field preparation; the work of the second year will in- 
e 


Mester Professional courses and the remaining graduate courses needed for the 

§ degree. Student Teaching, to be elected in the third year, may not be taken 
credit. A quality-point index of at least 2.50 in undergraduate courses 
Meet a] attained before beginning the work of the senior year and the program must 
Education © requirements for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in 


— 


Sy eee ae 2 8 an en 


sa 
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THE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 

This program is designed to prepare teachers for more effective service in theif 
chosen fields and to enable them to qualify for a higher step in the local salary scale. 

The program of studies leading to the Certificate is selected by the candidate am 
his adviser from the various related departments of the University in accordance wit 
the student’s needs. In general it includes 30 hours of graduate credit beyond the 
Master’s degree. The candidate wishing to increase his teaching proficiency may im 
clude additional study in his teaching field. For information concerning available 
programs, see the separate catalogue of the School of Education. 


Apmission TO CANDIDACY 


The requirements for admission to candidacy for the Advanced Professional Cer 
e admissio® 


tificate are stated on pages 16-17. The applicant who is unable to meet th 
requirements may be admitted with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily complet 
ing prerequisites in addition to the specified program of graduate study. Each 8 
plicant must be interviewed by a member of the Faculty of the School of Educatio™ 


ADVANCED STANDING AND TRANSFER OF CREDIT 
othet 


accredited higher institutions. However, a minimum of 18 semester hours must 
completed at this University as a matriculated candidate in the School of Education" 
The candidate is encouraged to include in his program study at other accre : 
higher institutions when such study seems to be in his best interest. Advanced st#? 
ing is not granted for work completed three or more years before application iets 
mission or readmission. . 


Advanced standing is granted for appropriate graduate work completed in 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


Plans of Study ’ 

In planning his program the candidate should give first consideration to his 
ticular needs. If his study for the Master’s degree was largely in professional edu 
tion, he may need courses in his teaching field. If his M aster’s preparation be ~ 
content field, he may need professional study. ¢ 30 

The program must include, in addition to any prerequisites, a minimum . the 
hours of graduate credit, 24 hours of which must be in third-group courses (or ait 
equivalent at other institutions). A maximum of 6 semester hours of graduate . e3 
in second-group courses may be included and a minimum of 12 hours in cour 
offered by the School of Education must be included. 


p4 r 


Residence Z orily 

Candidates for the Advanced Professional Certificate must complete gatishacy 

at this University a minimum of 18 semester hours in courses offered on the age 

The balance of the program may include courses in the Off-Campus Division 7 he 

College of General Studies or in other approved institutions of higher learning: vest 
candidate is not required to pursue his program of study continuously. OD = 


a leave of absence is granted for a period not to exceed three years. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education offers programs of advanced study leading t mm 
of Doctor of Education. These programs are under the supervision of the Co 


othe Ofte 


jtt 
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On Graduate Studies and provide opportunities for study leading to the following 
Professional objectives: school superintendent, secondary school principal, elemen- 
tary school principal, supervisor, director of guidance, director of curriculum devel- 
pment, professor of education, specialist in educational research, employee training, 
or adult education. All programs require study of interrelated areas of education as 
Well as a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study. 
ach program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation for and 
© Passing of comprehensive examinations in each of four supporting fields and a 
Major field of study. The second is composed of research investigation and the writ- 
Ing of a dissertation in the major field of interest and culminates in the final oral 
examination, 


¢tailed information on programs is provided in a separate publication obtainable 
on request. 


ADMISSION 


The applicant must possess adequate preparation for advanced study including 
Graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that required for 
— of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three years of 
- sful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal qualities, and a 

Pacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. 
vanced Golicant first arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean for Ad- 

raduate Studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources of the 
ears of Education and to provide the guidance needed to proceed with an applica- 
or advanced study. 
© be admitted to study for the degree, the applicant must be accepted by the 
— on Graduate Studies on the basis of (1) his previous scholastic and pro- 
Test - record; (2) the results of prescribed admission tests including the Aptitude 
tonal oo - Graduate Record Examination; (3) individual evaluation through per- 
x oh erences with at least three faculty members including the major professor 
interview the applicant wishes to pursue his work; and (4) the outcome of a group 
with the Committee on Graduate Studies. 
: ~ responsibility for selection of supporting and major fields rests with the can- 
should ach applicant when he appears before the Committee on Graduate Studies 
of major. Prepared to present an outline of his plan of study including the selection 
ion ; “es supporting fields and the tools of investigation needed for the comple- 
tistica ‘octoral dissertation. The tools may include one foreign language or more, 
ao _— or historical criticism. Candidates with less preparation than 
YD their a Y required for a Bachelor s and Master’s degree in Education must make 
“Aciencies either prerequisite to or as part of their graduate work. 


Srupy ror THE Mayor AND Supportinc Frecp EXAMINATIONS 


ter our prements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be stated in semes- 
0 the « » but they consist in general of at least two to three years of full-time work, 
Tvalent in part-time work, beyond the degree of Master of Arts in Educa- 
i assigns ? admission to study for the first part of a doctoral program the applicant 
composed” ; Committee which prescribes and directs his studies. The Committee 
“UDPortin of professors who will direct the student’s work in the major and four 
p 8 fields, Preparation for and the passing of supporting field examinations 
A stud Preparation for and taking the final examination in the major field. 


nt is required to consult individually with supporting and major field pro- 


= ee a a os cand 


ake ave 


=" 


es 
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| fessors in order to determine the requirements for each field of study and to receivé 
guidance in preparation for each examination. Supporting field examinations are 
written and are six hours in length. The major field examination is twelve hours #@ 
length, six hours on each of two successive days. | pon satisfactory completion of 
all supporting and major field examinations the student, upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Graduate Studies, is permitted to pursue the second part of his 
j doctoral program. 


Tue DissERTATION AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The student permitted to continue the second part of a doctoral program is assigned 
to a Master in Research, generally the major field adviser. Throughout the remaindet 
of the program, the candidate is responsible solely to his Master in Research. Two 
additional faculty members assist the Master in reading the first draft of the can@® 
i date’s dissertation. When the dissertation is considered act eptable, the Master rec: 
ommends the candidate to the Dean for the final oral examination. 

The final oral examination must be passed at least three weeks before the d 
is to be conferred. The examination is conducted by a committee of the Faculty 
pointed by the Dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate’s field i 
study from outside the University. The examination is open to the public. Can ¥ 
dates who successfully pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree ” 
the Faculty of the School of Education. 


egree 
ap 


REsENCE AND Continuous Stupy 
: : . . : ust 
All the preparation for the degree must be done in residence. The student Cale 
maintain continuous registration in the School of Education, except when the ‘si? } 
mittee on Graduate Studies has granted a leave of absence. Failure to mai? y 
of candida} 


registration in each semester of the academic year may result in lapse have 


Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations 


been established by the Committee on Graduate Studies. spent 


There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to b jidate 


. . . “ . . . “ re if 
in preparation for the minor and supporting field examinations or as a ©#” how 
engaged in doctoral research. The supporting and major field examinatio™® ntire 
ever, must be completed within five years of the date of admission and the 


re tet > art-time 
program must be completed within eight years, regardless of full-time or P® am 
ee. ; progr 


‘valent 


study. Each candidate is required to complete one semester or more of his 
qui 


in full-time study. Full-time study in two nine-week Summer Sessions is © 
to full-time study for one semester, 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION® 
A. M. Woodruff, Dean; L. W. Williams, Assistant Dean 
af 


. “y" 4 of the pro 
* The president of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Dea? (ciate 


the Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, * 


tessors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors const tute the Faculty 


, , 
This listing of Faculty and Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1961-02 
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Professors J. W. Brewer, H. F. Bright, D. S. Brown?, A. E. Burnst, R. D. Campbell, 
- H. Carroll, R. H. Davison, J. C. Dockeray, Mitchell Dreese§, R. B. Eastin, J. O. 
Eaton, R. F. Ericson, D. C. Faith, C. E. Galbreath, H. L. Geisert, F. H. Gibbs. 
Wood Gray, T. W. Holland, Thelma Hunt, G. C. Jacobus, J. L. Jessup, A. R. John- 
Son, F. L, Kayser, J. W. Kendrick, R. D. Kennedy, W. H. Kraus, W. K. Legner, 
. J. B. Lewis, G. L. Lippitt, H. M. Merriman, Wilson Schmidt, W. L. Tayler, D. S. 
p Watson, A. M. Woodruff 
rofessorial Lecturers S. N. Alexander, C. G. Berns, F. C. Brimacombe, J. L. Buckler, 
» W. Clewlow, L. C. Collins, Gerhard Colm, F. V. Demaret, S. W. Greenhouse, L. 
. Hamilton, Hans Heymann, Jr., Frank Higginbotham, C. E. Houston, H. F. Hub- 
ard, R. A. Kaye, J. L. Krieger, Solomon Kullback. K. F. McClure, Edward Me- 
Crensky, C. A. McLaughlin, J. P. Murphy, M. E. Ogdon, W. J. Peeples, F. M. Rid- 
dick, F. I. Shaffner, C. L. Simpson, I. E. Steele, J. N. Stonesifer, K. E. Stromsem. 
fi -G, Torpey, R. A. Young 
7 ciate Professors T, R. Bennett II, John Clayton, D. R. Cloutier, W. C. Davis, L. 
° Cintzig, R. C. Haskett, R. S. Jordan, F. C. Kurtz, H. L. LeBlanc, H. R. Ludden, 
fosél, Benjamin Nimer, Leonard Prestwich, J. W. Skinner, Waldo Sommers, 
Pin B. Thompson, H. W. Westermann, Helen Yakobson 
‘oclate Professorial Lecturers H. M. Bain, R. C. Bain, O. C. Disler, Seymour Geis- 
Che E. Goode, George Idelson, V. B. Lewis, F. K. McTyier, J. A. Morrow, Ross 
pee ock, John Provan, J. R. Snitzler, William Spencer 
— ant Professors R. E. Griffiths, A. D, Larson, H. R. Page, R. E. Thomas 
urers R, J, Bond, J. F. Doubleday, D. K. Good, W. L. Jobanek, C. H. Slayman, 


~C, Stedry ! 
"structor M. G. Gallagher 
COMMITTEES} 


Dean’s Councn. ror ProcraMs In BUSINESS AND Pusuic ADMINISTRATION 


B, Eastin, F. H. Gibbs, A. R. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, Waldo Sommers 


K 

i 

a DEAn’s Counci. For Procras IN Pupuic AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS i 
i - Bright, W. H. Kraus, H. L. LeBlanc, H. M. Merriman, Wilson Schmidt f 


pare ee eh She 


= 
ant 


ComMirree on ApMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
(Chairman), J. W. Brewer, R. B. Eastin, H. M. Merriman 


Shion 


Waldo Sommers 


os 


Ly Comnrrree on CurricULUM AND Procrams 
nes Brewer (Chairman), J. C. Dockeray, A. R. Johnson, E. H. Johnson, R. D. Ken- 
% D. S. Watson 
le D Commrrree on Docrorat Srupres 
Were” (Chairman), R. B. Eastin, E. H. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, D. S. 


J ComMitree oN MANACEMENT RESEARCH 

*C Docke y 

= Tay (Chairman), F. H. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, D. S. Watson 
On leave @ 


6 of pee nce fall semester 1961-62 
Th leave of aba e Pring semester 1961-62. 
ie D and ym academic year 1961-62. 


‘stant Dean of the School are members ex officio of all committees 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers undergrad 
uate and graduate work in two groups of integrated programs: public and intern@ 
tional affairs and the theory and administration of government and business. : 
/ The purpose of the School is to give the student an understanding of his respons! 
/ bilities under the Constitution of the United States in the conduct of public offices 

domestic and foreign, and also to prepare students for careers in governmental serv 


ice and in related business and professional fields. 


{ 
/ 
REGULATIONS 
| Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated 
| on pages 8-23: other University regulations, on pages 30-45 


Amount or Work 
than 15 seme 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more : 
‘ patio™ 


ter hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not on pro 
may not take more than 9 semester hours. re 

A full-time student whose qualify-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not = 
than 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, whos? 
index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. samt 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be adjus 
if necessary. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 
T is ree" 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is ® 
istered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 


is made for him to make up the work missed. 


provisio® 


INDEPENDENT Stupy PLAN 


A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject 0 
of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal direction dit 
instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department. ake” 
under this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally allowed vom 


on a class basis, 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES ‘a 
™. © , . of Arts? 
he School offers programs leading to (1) the degree of Bachelor of the de 
Government with majors in International Affairs or Public Affairs and ) asinc® 
gree of Bachelor of Business Administration with majors in Accounting, 
Administration, and Business and Economic Statistics. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
SCHOLARSHIP 
4 op 
— . P : etail 
The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described im d 


pages 39 and 40. 
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In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 
Point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50. The 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 

Uean's Honor List—The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 
0 or higher are placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance 
on the List will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
Ours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include the summer 
term, ' 

Probation.—A 


1 student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, or be 
Placed on probati 


on, where he remains as long as his index is below 2.00. 
thing emsion—A student whose index is 1.50, or who is placed on probation for a 
mester, whether successive or after an interval, is suspended. 
sheen suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after an in- 
Mission oy calendar year. He must then submit evidence to the Committee on Ad- 
- en Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University, he has 
cted himself 


‘ as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student 
Uspended twice 


for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


EXAMINATIONS FoR Warvinc CurricULuUM RequimEMENTS 


ie required course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver examina- 

N authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser concerned. 
“ssing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward 
re degree, Request to take the examination should be made to the curriculum ad- 


Vis ‘ ; . er : 
in th and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date specified 
e| niversity calendar. 


GrapuaTE Recorp EXAMINATIONS 


nas the final semester of the senior year students are required to take the fol- 
vtaduate Record Examinations: the Aptitude Test, which provides a measure 

w am scholastic ability at the graduate level; and Area Tests (achievement), 
iberal one breadth of knowledge and understanding in three broad areas of the 
8: Natural Science, Social Science, and the Humanities. (For further in- 


ormat; ; ote ) 
Hon Concerning the Graduate Record Examinations, see page 43.) 


RESIDENCE 


Por reside , ei : : ‘ 
esidence requirements, see the University regulations on page 42. 


r CurricuLuM RequmeMENTs 

© be . : : . 

Complete recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
e * + . - - . . 

of » In addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a minimum 


S€mecta . " > " : 
Of the f €ster hours during the junior and senior college years, as set forth in one 
Mowing curricula, 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


.; INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

le int : 

tions, int ™mational affairs program is broad, covering international political rela- 
“national trade u 


and finance, international communications, and regional 


nTtclong 


ob ee eo 
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by providing | general background and spe 
The diy »} lomati¢ 


h rspons sibilities 


studies. Its purpose is to equip students, 
cialized work, for careers in the field of American foreign re lations. 

service of the United States, the several agencies of government wit 
in the international field, the international organizations, and American enterprise 


abroad offer opportunities in this field. 


Econ. 181-82 ... International Economics ..-+.svssssssseeressenreneesennes neues ; 
Hist. 181-82 .. . Diplomatic History of he United States.....ccssssrcssssssereesessenseet® , 


Pol. Se. 171. . International Politics 

or Hist. 150 .European Diplomatic History since 1878... secdcsessthecseansenetenneeea 
Pol. Se. 172. .International Organization: United Nations.......... 
Pol. Se. 181-82 International Law 


ORR . | Rees Proseminar in International Affairs 
Foreign Language ‘or ition and Conversation 


Geography 


ed from one of the 


viser).. 


Total.... 
Jus 
: , : : , ce e, 
All international affairs majors must complete red courses listed vith the a 
) sroup option ses must be after consultation with 
the group option. Group option courses must ther than? the 


viser. Reimaily no more than 6 semester hours may be taken in an option 0 


. optiot 
ned for such modification of the OF 


one selected. Consent of the adviser must be obté 

selected. 

Group I—International Politics a with the 
Composed of courses in political Science, History, and Geography concerned 

study of American diplomatic relations 


Group Il—International Economics 
yup Il—International Economic - concerned 


lic Administrat 


Composed of courses in Ex onomics | nd Business and I foreié® 
with the study of American economic, financial, and business relat onships wit 
countries, 

Group []]—International Communications logy and 
. " . f ’ 

Composed of courses in Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthrope opi inio™ 

Journalism concerned with the study of international information programs, pub ™ Je that 
, pnt 

psychological warfare, cultural relations, and public relations, (It is recommeé 

the student include statistics in his freshman- and sophomore-year program.) 

Group IV—Area or Regional Studies [nie 


Composed of courses in Economics, History. Political Science, and Geography: rics 
grated programs of study are ay silable in the following regions or areas: Europ® inerice 
and the Middle East; Asia and the Pacific Area; the Soviet Orbit; and Latin —* 
Modifications and combinations of these areas may be made if approved by _ of the 
The foreign language requirement should be met by a language suitable for stu 
region or area selected 


Pusuic AFFAIRS 


The Public Affairs program is a broad, composite curri« ulum dealing W! 
government and policy. 


ith 


Econ. 121 .. ..Money and Banking........... ‘ 
Econ. 161-62 Public Finance and Taxation. 
i ee Government Control of Economic Act LIVILY -eneeee 
Hist. 172 Social History of the United States since 1861 
or Hist. 17 Representative Americans Crates since 3 
or Hist. 176. .. Political and Constitutional History of the ] Sta — 
1861] 
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The Constitution of the United States... 
Political Parties and. Politics... 


Pol. Sc. 15). 
Group Option 


Electives 


a 


All Public affairs ma 
*Ptions provi: 
Priate or nec 


jors must complete the required courses listed above. The group 
de specializations. Modifications and substitutions may be made when appro- 
essary provided the consent of the adviser is obtained 


Semester 
Gr Hours 
— I—Economics Option 
was 10 wacmmomenniy: Analyt <,.tcicicsccniscncnssebioms tte, ee 3 


.. Business Cycles ees 3 
' » ° 2 
..Unionism and Collective Bargainin 3 
- . 2 

pe Linhoaw: ReemOnmtee pciicsiesvesinilitinttnnye cuca Sos oh 3 
3 


G 
Toup Il—Politics Option 
Hi 


- BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
tigg he Programs in business ac 


q » ; - “ah - 7-9 20hes 
Ptoximats readth of preparation for eventual senior administrative responsibilities. Ap 
*ly two-thirds of each program is in liberal arts subjects. 


Iministration, accounting, and business and economic statis- 


ACCOUNTING 


In ; 
foun, accounting, the emphasis is on the managerial approach. At the same time the 
Many 9." '8 laid for a later professional career in the field with the C.P.A. designation. 
®ooun in ents qualify for this designation within a few months after graduation. The 
"ollershi 8 curriculum provides considerable material in governmental accounting and con 
Dlus § ae © program requires 39 hours of substantive courses, plus 15 hours of option, 
— electives, which normally are advanced courses in liberal arts subjects. 


of 


Semester 
Hours 


«Cost Accounting scnsnneesi 3 

Financial Statement / nalysi 3 

-- Intermediate Accounting .. 6 

«Accounting 1 heory ... 3 

Income Tax Accounting. 3 

nasty EE ELEM DOLE EOE A 3 

efO0OUMtING Syetemns cxccscossssssisisisnsmensecesnnnsessiisiilauslsnasieceatl 3 

BA 2. -Fundamentals of Manage 3 
61 +Business Finance soscsssssecensee bdeee sccececces Oo 

d Bailments..... 3 


ES Sarna SE en Tm eee ne 
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BA 162 Commercial Law: Ne gotiable 


ZAZCS  crveeeeeeeeee 


Beeots TSE ccccscccsseessove .. Money and Seethng iG dasabiaelile 


Group Option (to be selected from one of the following groups) 
Electives (to be selected in consultation with the adviser) 


1 courses listed above, plus the ¢ 


All accounting majors must complete the required 


option. Group option courses must be s lected after consultation with the adviser. 


Group I—Public Accounting - : 
Composed of courses in Accounting and Business and Public Administration. 
Group II—Commercial and Industrial Accounting 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public 
and Statistics. 
Group II1I—Governmental Accounting and Budgeting 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Business and Publi 


: . . ics 
Administration, Economies 


en8 Sci- 
Administration, Political oe 
ence, and Economics. 


Business ADMINISTRATION 
ale 
d to provide the broad foundation. 
or business administrav® ¢ 

ents take 
ily are 


The program in business administration is design 
either governme ntal 

od In addition stud 
3, which norma 


quired for eventual top leadership in 
Thirty semester hours of substantive courses are re 
semester hours in one of the group options and 15 hours of electi 


advanced courses in liberal arts subjects. Semeste® 
” Hours 


Introduction to Business.... 
Fundamentals of Management 
Personnel Management ...... 


.. Business Finance ......++ 


BA 101. 
BA 102. 
BA 105 
BA 131 


BA 141. .. Prine iples Of Marketing......ccccccoccseseeeeeerees : 

yg (aaa Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailmen tort 

9: Se ..Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, * a 5 
ZAZES  crecesseee seisacbenscenbonssetonces 3 

BN OO Setaciesesttcinetinatiaall Case Problems in Management 

NOOR. TOG: cccsccssanictestiniess Business Budgeting 


MOOUEG RAN. ccitncascesctecsiors Money and Banking... 


Group Option (to be selected from one of the following groups) 
Electives (to be selected in consultation with the adviser) ........+0+ 


Total iipenniakhaeed sasiadnstnceptinta $, F 


. ple 
: = »d abover Py, 
All business administration majors must complete the re quired courses listed ration with 
the group option. Selection of group option courses must be m ade in consl stiot other 
the adviser. Normally no more than 6 semester hours may be taken in an o hes such 
than the one selected. Consent of the adviser must be obtained if the student W 
modification of his option group. 
Group I—General Business E wonomic® 
Composed of courses i Accounting, Business and Publi Administration, o 
and Statistics. 
Group II—Personnel Management psycholos? 


Composed of courses in Business and Public Administration, Economics, 


Speech, and Statistics. 

Group III]—Finance Econom 
: , ation, 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administratie 

Political Science, and Statistics. 
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Group IV—M 
OM pose: 
and Statist; 
Foup V—Controllership 
mposed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administration, and Eco- 
nomics, 
Group VI—Economics 
mposed of courses in Economics and Business and Public Administration. 
Toup VII—Statistics 
mposed of courses in Statistics 
Toup VIII—Transportation and Public Utilities 


Hj ©mposed of courses in Business and Public Administration, Economics, Geography, 
story, and Statistics. 


Fore; . P BS ' 7 . 
— Commerce.—Business Administration majors who wish to specialize in foreign 
me 


clud ree may request a modification of the above requirements. The modified major ex- 
ies 


arketing 


1 of courses in Business and Public Administration, Economics, Geography, 
cs, 


Business AND Economic Sratistics 
The 


tion 4 undergraduate program of business and economic statistics, is designed as prepara- 
oe "t Usiness and economic analysis, with 30 hours of substantive requirements and 30 
80 7 


electives from Accounting, Business Administration, Economics, and Statistics, 


Semester 

Hours 

Business and Economic Statistics 1-[]......cs.cccocccscssesccessseseeesesesssoses 6 

BA 102 Introduction to Business... 3 
A 13) Fundamentals of Management.. 3 


.. Business Finance 
Principles of Marketing... 
.Commercial Law 


THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


rnment, Business, and International Affairs offers programs 
) the degree of Master of Arts in Government with major fields in Inter- 
and Rp “= a Public Affairs, Public Administration, Personnel Administration, 
Major § , mic Policy and (2) the degree of Master of Business Administration with 

inj Accounting, Business and Economic Statistics, General Business Ad- 
Spital Administration, and Personnel Administration. 


Apission To Grapuate Stupy 


A 3.00 
"Y average ; ae : ae 
Nate gg in the undergraduate major is normally required for admission to 
taki specifi, Deficiency in undergraduate preparation may be satisfied by (1) 
ed undergraduate courses and maintaining a 3.00 average in such 


or (2 a maintain 
Mehensive : ) Passing a comprehensive examination in the major field. The com- 
ation og may be taken only with the Dean’s approval upon recom- 
le 


Curriculum adviser. 
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ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 

A student is recognized as a candidate for a Master’s degree only when his appli- 
cation for candidacy has been approved. 

Language Requirement.—A candidate for the degree of Master of Arts in Govert® 
Affairs. Public Affairs, or Economic Policy 
must show that he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate language 
department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved by the Dean. 
The language examination should be taken before the tudent begins the second lo 
hours of his work. No student may take the examination after three unsuccess{t 


attempts. 


ment with a major field in International 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 

cribed course work, the com 
30 semestet 
ig does 


The Master . degrees are based on completion of pre 
prehensive examination, and thesis. The minimum Master’s program is 
hours of which 6 represent the thesis. Applicants whose undergraduate trainir 


t : 

alll Some Ss : ; . ; 7 
not include background courses necessary before taking the comprehensive examina 
tion must undertake programs longet than the 30-hour minimum. F 
. or 8 
Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the Master’ 


cree : ‘ . . ~pedit 
degree up to a maximum of 12 hours, but only when registration for advanced credi 
. ae 
course by the curriculum advise r. 


has been approved at the beginning of the , 
1 a Master® 


work counted toward a Bachelor’s degree may also be counted towart 
degree. 
. : : mn 

All work for a Master’s degree must be completed in three years, unless an exte 
sion of time is granted by the Dean. Validation examinations may be required. ive 
In addition to any course examinations, the « indidate must pass a comprehenst 
written examination in his major field. These examinations are scheduled par 

ber and in April), and should be taken durt 
he pre 


ars -* . von tharaghs ; ces 
scribed course work. The candidate must consult with his adviser, well in advans 
|ds wh 


more times a year (usually in Decem 
the last semester of course registration or shortly after the completion of t 


as to the date of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fie 


this examination is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis may also 
quired. 
4 , 4 1080" 
A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of I hil 


a, é 
after receiving i 


phy (Graduate Co incil) or Doctor of Business A dministratior 
b Incl t ot busine imini yn, ope SOn 
y qualify fo 


Master’s degree, will be assisted in planning his program so that he ma 


admission to candidacy for the Doctorate. 


Core Courses IN ADMINISTRATION 4 
‘ ~~ i 
Breadth and background in general administration theory and practice ® pre tio” 
» ane “ : jnistra é 
by core courses required of all graduate degree « iundidates in Public Administ tio ° 
~ > . . . . 4 i is a 
Business Administration, Personne] Administration, and Hospital Administ on 
ce he . " a - P > " “ > a 
These courses are designed to stimulate the student to become “manag = re: 
sci » seager . . ™ . . ges atv 
cious’, regardless of the field of his future endeavors. The required courses 
» » . 
BPA 201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
BPA 204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
BPA 207 Human Relations in Administration (3) J to 
2 : : ; . require 
In addition, as part of the core courses, each student generally will be req. 
tration 


take one of the following course ippropriate to his specific area of concen 
' 
BA 297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) 
HA 206 Case Studies in Hospital Administration (3) 
~ ~ yet 
PA 212 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 
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RESIDENCE 


No credit is granted for work done in absentia, i.e., without formal instruction, 
€xcept for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission of the 
“partment, curriculum adviser, or committee concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are E (excellent 
Meomplete); for further details, see 
Semester hours of cou 


), S(satisfactory), U (unsatisfactory), and 
pages 39-40. A minimum of 6 of the first 30 
rse work completed in the Master’s program must be graded E£. 


faster’s candidate who has accumulated more than 6 semester hours of U will 
automatically suspended, 


Tue Tuesis 


The student who plans to complete work for a Master’s 


Teo} : inni | 
esister for the thesis at the beginning of the year; otherwise he should be registered 
OF it not later th 


an the beginning of the final year. The choice of the thesis subject 

ala approved by the professor in charge and recorded in the Office of the Dean 
© date announced in the University calendar. The thesis in its final form must 
ane “pproval of the professor in charge and must be presented to the Dean by 
Copies, ~ no later than the date announced in the University calendar. Printed 
ee - detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis (see 

) are available in the Office of the Dean. 

of no tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year 
h Sistration, to the advice and direction of the member of the Faculty under whom 


trad. 18 to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive 
Cademic Vv 


degree in one year should 


Ser. | ear is granted without further tuition payment. The student must, how- 
extend. registered in residence during this period. If the preparation of the thesis 
or nds beyond the two-ye 


; ar period, the student must reregister and pay tuition as 
repeated course, 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 
Curricy) 


be 4 leading to the de 


eld gree of Master of Arts in Government are available 
. “S of Internation 


al Affairs, Public Affairs, Public Administration, P 
n, and Economic Policy, as described below. 
rsonnel Administration, including options in Counseling and Psy- 


ler of 4 8, is described on pages 141-42 and may lead to either the degree of Mas- 
“tts in Government or the degree of Master of Business Administration. 


in 


7 : ersonnel 
Ministratio 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


im must have included background 
International Affairs at this Univer 
1 group of required courses of the undergraduate 
gn language) must be made up. 


le 
National perem in International Affairs is offered in four field 


g — 8 of specialization: Inter- 
Udieg. nomics, International Pol 


itics, International Communications, and Regional 
Graduate courses in economics (numbered over 200) in the 
the balance of payments, international financial policies, and 
© policies form the principal part of this specialization. Graduate 
theory are recommended, Other courses may be included with the 


Coy tion 
Tes in - 
co eco . 
Ment of the nomic 


adviser 


~~ 


aa 


po ee! + Fame ok ein 
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International Politics—Graduate courses in political science and history (numbered 
over 200), in international law, international politics, international organization, diplo- 
matic history, and American foreign policy, comprise the prin¢ ipal requirements for this 
specialization. Related courses may be added with the consent of the adviser. 

International Communications —Graduate courses (numbered over 200) in political sci: 
ence, psychology, sociology and anthropology, and geography with 12 hours (one-half of 
the course work) in the fields of public opinion, international information, psychological 
warfare, and communications, and 12 hours (one-half of the course work) in the fields of 
The adviser in all cases must approve the cours 


international politics and area studies. 
selections. 

Regional Studies —Graduate courses in economics, political science, 
raphy (numbered over 200) dealing with a geographic region, such as Latin Amer 
Europe, Africa, and the Middle East; Asia, the Soviet Orbit, or the Pacific Area, compt 
the principal requirements. Other courses of broader scope in economics, history, an 
political science are recommended as part of the program. The adviser in all cases mus 
approve such selections. 

The listing of graduate courses for these fields of sy 
mental offerings for Economics, History, Political Science, 
Sociology and Anthropology. 


history, and geos 
ica; 
jse 


yecialization is given in the depart: 


Geography, Psychology, ®” 


Pusiic AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, ot politics! 
science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course deficiency in the Publi¢ 
Affairs Curriculum, as stated on pages 132-33 must be made up. , 

The program in Public Affairs is offered in two fields of spec ialization: Domestic eS 
nomics and Domestic Politics. ic 

Recommended for Domestic Economics: courses in economic development, econom™ 
policy, public finance, and national income. | 

Recommended for Domestic Politics: courses in United States social, « onstitutional, oi 
political history; comparative government; politic il theory; legislative organization; juris 
prudence; political parties; and public opinion 

Pusiic ADMINISTRATION 
~ ) 

The purpose of the program in Public Administration is to prepare graduates © 

nce 


enter public service in the field of administration and to improve the compete i 
those already in public employment. The program assumes that effective pet ye 
ance at all levels of administration calls for an understanding of the human factor” 
involved. a knowledge of the nature and institutional characteristics of administratio® 
in the public service, and an ability to apply the methods and techniques of agar 
ment. An understanding of all three elements is provided by bringing together pe 
the program different disciplines, including courses in political science, business ® 
public administration, psychology, economics, accounting, and statistics. + aig 
as admin 


, . . 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate background in the social sciences or busines 


tration 00 
F 999-30 
The 30 hours of required work must include the thesis, Public Administration? 2% 


will : ; " 
and will normally include the core courses listed on page 136 


Economic Po icy 


Pre requisite: an undergraduate major in economics or the equiv alent. he thesis 
. The 30 hours of required work must include Economics 210, 265-60 ; and ti 
Economics 299-300. kee 
> = - 
Recommended: courses in income and employment, national income, busine ners that 
monetary and fiscal policy, economic theory, and statistics. These courses and 0 
may be appropriate are to be selected with the consent of the adviser 
MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATI¢ )N il 
» ave 
. — : . > i ati are y 5 
Curricula leading to the degree of Master of Business Administration ; Busines 
a ” 


able in the fields of Accounting, Business and Economic Statistics, Gener 
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Administration, Hospit 
ow. 


al Administration, and Personnel Administration, as described 


The field of Personnel Administration, including options in Counseling and Psy- 
Shometrics, is described on pages 141-42 and may lead to either the degree of Master 
of Arts in Government or the degree of Master of Business Administration. 


ACCOUNTING 
Prerequisite : 


an undergraduate major in accounting or the equivalent. 
counting requ 


The program in 
tires the following courses: 


Semester 


Hours 
2 ee Contemporary Accounting T MUON Mecmcuesevmsmentinicbamneal 3 
Acct, 295-96... Seminar in Accounting. esi eects me O 
ACC. 299-300. cccecseses Oe ee 6 
the 


remaining 15 semester hours, 9 must be in accounting and 6 in related fields 


Selected with the approval of the adviser. 


Business AND Economic STatisTics 


> 2 2 . . . . - . . . 
alettequisite: an undergraduate major in Business and Economic Statistics, or the equiv 
stati seach work must include a minimum of 24 semester hours of second group courses in 

sti 


€s and a minimum of 10 seme 
88 adminis 


US program 


ster hours in second-group courses in accounting, 

tration, and economics. 

requires at least 12 semester hours of graduate courses in statistics, The 

a 12 semester hours are to be selected from graduate work offered by the depart- 
S of accoun 


ap ting, business and public administration, economics, and statistics with the 
Proval of the adviser. 


Using. 


Tem 


GENERAL Business ADMINISTRATION 
This curricu 


"a lum provides the graduate student with instruction which will help 
om advance to responsible positions in business. The program is also valuable for 
DY positions in 


The ee government, particularly those in “business-type” operations. 
sic . aster of Business Administration program is sufficiently flexible to meet the 
inci en of any vocational objective requiring a knowledge of management 
Page 136 , hile most students in this program will normally take the core courses, 
should ee as other courses in Business Administration, the individual program 
epartmen’ anned with an adviser 80 as to include graduate courses offered by other 
: 8 wherever appropriate. Particular attention should be given the offer- 
Under Public Administration, Economics, Accounting, Statistics, and Psychology. 
Pletion of of Master of Business Administration is granted upon successful com- 
Vidual en minimum of 24 hours of graduate courses and 6 hours of Thesis. Indi- 
Present ore are planned in consultation with an adviser. Students who do not 
~ ag Is actory undergraduate majors will be required to take background 
De "® Which will be selected in accordance with individual qualifications and work 
Nence, 
integrates Subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 
ith the course work. 


Hosprrat ApMINISTRATION* 


program is desi 


: gned to help prepare students who aim for positions 
rship in hospital ad 


ministration. Its curriculum is planned to give stu- 
. 
Oth, 
ther j, = ’ 
Nedical Fecondee care admi istration programs, under the same Coordinator, relating to nursing homes, 
» 8nd facilities for the aged, are described in more detail on page 188 
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dents an opportunity to acquire the knowledge, attitudes, and skills which will pro 
vide a foundation for their growth into capable administrators of hospitals and re 
lated institutions. 

In view of the specific career objectives stated above, the requirements both in se 
mester hours of course work and in resident study are greater than those of other 
fields in the Master of Business Administration Program. A minimum of 45 semestet 
hours and a minimum of twenty-one months of study are required. 


Work for the degree is divided into two phases. During the first phase a minimum 
‘ . . . 9 
of 36 semester hours of academic courses, adapted in accordance with each student§ 
ses cover the general 


bac kground needs, must be completed satisfactorily. These cour 
theory 


and technical background of hospital administration, general administrative 
and practice, and problem solving in the area of management as it relates 10 
and special hospitals (including mental hospitals), nursing homes, and similar 
stitutions. 

he-job institutional 


The second phase requires at least a full calendar year of on-t 
until they 


training under qualified supervision. Students may not enter this phase 
have completed the requirements in phase one. During phase two, each student Wi 
be required to complete a major report. This written report will count as part of the 


9 semester hours required for this phase. Selected students will take an addition® 
iditional te 
Fa 


ces 


hours covering a full second year of residency. By special permission, ac 
search and course work may be substituted for a part of the clinical training. _ 
program is made out for the individual student in accordance with his experie? 
needs, and aims. 

twenty-one 
“eS, ad r 
to com 


Full-time students should complete both phases for the degree in 
months: part-time students in thirty-six months. Under special circumstanc 
tional time may be granted. No student will be admitted who does not plan 
plete the entire program. 
rate ‘ j i jhile ® 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. Whies 
3.0 (B) average in the undergraduate major is expected, considerable weight will be Fath 
to personal qualifications, aptitude for hospital administration, and practical exper! 
in the selection of candidates 


Although students may be accepted with majors in any undergraduate field, 5nd 
background would include courses in accounting, biology, business administration, tats 
Ics, psychology, sociology, and statistics One-semester courses in accounting an¢ ewith 
rs : s 
tics must be taken prior to admission as a full-time graduate student. Applicat gatis 
academic deficiencies may be permitted to enroll as special students subject to visio” 
factory completion of prescribed courses beyond the minimum requirements for adm 

The following courses are required in addition to the core courses, see page 136. 

Semester 
Hours 


a ys S| Eee .Management Engineering Pasa et 
ee «. Lntroduction to Medical Care Administration.. 
HA 203-4 spieniwinniiciobee Hospital Organization and Management L-I1...++ 
ee _etanerse Hospital Management Procedures..... é 

CG Up ee: spital Management Analysis 

Ly, Cea Hospital Finance and Planning.. 


tHA 293-94 


1 Hospital Residency I 
Elective 


istral 
et. ; Admins 
Students who have had this course may substitute another third-group Hospital A 
course, with the approval of the Program Coordinator nd befor? 
. . se a . 
¢ student must register for 9 semester hours of residency at the end of the first ppMiay 24, 196° 
1963-64 will be held } 


leaves the University for his residency hospital. Registration for 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


This program, including options in Counseling and P 
€nts in underlying principles 
Master of Arts in Government if elective courses are directed toward P 
stration. It can also lead to the degree of Master of Business 
elective emphasis is directed toward Business Administration. 
ected from the following, with the approval of the adviser. 

A student enrolled in this program will normally be 
Courses listed on page 136. 


Semester 

Hours 
Se Personnel Management ... siecsienseinbiuiidipeaeen 3 
Seminar in Personnel Management 3 


[he Personnel Manager. 


scvscenecessboosssscssene 3 

..Case Studies in Public Administration. 3 

Federal Personnel Proceduressess.0....... Se 

Seminar in Manpower Development and Utilization. 3 

Seminar in Public Personnel Administration....... 3 

Labor Economics ..s..ceeceses... 3 

Collective Bargaining .... 3 

Seminar: Counseling and Guic 3 

Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation.................. 3 

wee Seminar: Employee Motivation and Mora 3 

BA apc bike Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques... 3 
Pp 9-300 ... - Thesis, 
A 299-309 = . Thesis, 

or 
Psych 299-300 |... Ge I EADS roti ee 6 


Counseling Option 


Prerec:; 
T San. . . . ss . 
tion. ee + an undergraduate major in psychology, business administration, or educa- 
field’ T an undergraduate major in the social sciences appropriate to specialization in this 
ag Psychol retaduate background should include necessary basic training in such fields 
D 


ege alge 
Master of Arts 


dministratiey, Sociology, statistics, labor economics, and business management or public 
e ‘ . : . . 
Master of Arts program in Counseling requires the following courses: 
Semester 
> Hours 
Seminar: Abnormal Psychology 
eSeminar: Mental Hygiene........c.-svesesscssssscsesecersessesseseesseses.. 3 
»Seminar: Counseling and Guidance.ccsssmeemsues......, 3 
Seminar: Techniques of Counseling....sccccesssesooss....., 3 
Seminar: Occupational and Educational Information... 3 
Seminar: Analysis of the Individual for purposes of 
Counseling . 3 
Thesis 6 
ie re es» . 
maining 9 hours are elective, with the approval of the adviser, 

P Psychometrics Option 

Te tos ‘ 

: UL ‘ : ‘ - , , 
Which jguisite: an undergraduate major in psychology, statistics, or the social sciences 
eenne) ~ credits in psychology (general psychology, tests and measurements, 

Tough col} Yehology, and related psychology courses); general statistics; mathematics 

The 


bra (preferably through calculus). 
) £ 
Program in Psychometrics requires the following courses: 
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sychometrics, instructs stu- 
and techniques. The program leads to the degree of 
ublic Admin- 
Administration if 
Courses are to be se- 


required to take the core 


se a a at i 
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Semester 

Hours 
Psych. 231 ..... ..Test Construction 3 
Psych. 234 Seminar: Test Theory.s.sserssssssessennsersereeeereenenensensensnesees 3 
Psych. 246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques. 3 
Psych. 299-300 ve THOSIS sscceseesersosserseeserreessenseneseners ) 
Stat. 105 ... Statistics in Psychology and Education IL.. 3 
Stat. 117 Analysis of Variance L....... 3 
Stat. 118 .....cccccoccsrsrseree Correlation and the Chi-square Test L.....cvsssvssssssessserssnes 3 


The remaining 6 hours are elective, with the approval of the adviser. 
DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The work for this degree is under the supervision of the Committee 
Studies of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 
Administration, Mastef 
together with accept 
Each applicant must 


on Doctoral 


An applicant must have the degree of Master of Business 
of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent of such degrees, 
able personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. 
demonstrate his competence in Statistics and Accounting by qualifying examination 

After admitting an applicant, the Committee on Doctoral Studies, in consultatio® 
with the applicant, will designate six fields of study and appoint an adviser to guide 
As part of this work, the student must com 


the student in his work in these fields. 
itional course WO 


plete a minimum of 30 semester hours in graduate courses. Add 
may be prescribed by the adviser. 
When the applicant has satisfied his 
take the General Examination, this Examination will be scheduled. = 
The General Examination is a written comprehensive on fields of study not jimite 
Two fields of study at " : 
ry. The 


. . : ene — 
adviser and the Committee of his readiness 


to the subject matter of courses taken in these fields. 

quired of all applicants: Economic Theory and Business and Economic Histo ‘ 
$e . ¢ " ° ° Wi 
:dditional fields, selected by the Committee and the applicant, will be dra 


four ¢ bee 
from the following list: Marketing, Organization and Management, Business Fins” | 
g Theor) 


and Investments, Personnel Management, Public Administration, Accounting a 
Controllership, Money and Banking, Statistics, Transportation and Traffic Manaé 
such others as the Committee may designate. 

General Examination and approval of th 
andidacy b 
paration 
jttee- 


e gub- 
y the 


ment, and 

Upon successful completion of the 
f the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to c 
The candidate’s research and the pre 
‘h Adviser designated by the Comm 


ject 0 
Committee on Doctoral Studies. 
his dissertation are supervised by a Resear¢ 


Tue DissERTATION 


«Jore mus 
calendar the candidate ourth 


No later than the date specified in the University 
ogether with a 


submit to the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation tc 


on 
. . " " " A ceme 
f the summary and a copy ol the abstract for inclusion in the annoul 


copy 0 oi 

of the examination. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a Doctors aD 
- . . » * ° . .» etviit 

to obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the regulations governing the sty! ac’ 
s 


reproduc tion of th The summay ism 
; . - ; x ULLE 
septed dissertations will be printed in a numbered issue 


‘ 
r 
The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving 
issertation. 


pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his d 


Tue FinaL EXAMINATION 
, sf 
»fense of the diss? ; 
’ mittee 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral de 2 
Com 


tation. The examination will be given by a committee appointed by the 
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©n Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examination the can- 
didate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration by the 
Ommittee on Doctoral Studies. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


The Government Management Intern Scholarship Program offers annually fifty 
scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selected young men and 
Women for administrative leadership in government career service. Each scholar- 
Sup provides a tuition-free course of 3 hours a semester and appropriate academic 
credit (up to 6 semester hours) for the successful completion of training assignments 
Tequired in any agency which has been evaluated by the University. 

The Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by the Naval Post 
taduate School, provides 50 semester hours of work in comptrollership and related 
€lds for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. The Master’s degree is 

Awarded upon successful completion of this full-year program. 

The Air Force Advanced Management Program, sponsored by the United States 
‘lr Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester hours of work in advanced 
management and supporting fields for a selected group of Air Force officers. Most 
: the officers receive the Master's degree upon successful completion of this full- 
Year program, 

te School of Government, Business, and International Affairs cooperates with the 
“ghd General Studies in the Off-Campus programs of that College, particularly 
Ministre: ds of accounting, business administration, controllership, governmental ad- 
ston, international affairs, and personnel administration. Special Master's 
8tee programs have been established by the College of General Studies in coopera- 


ti x . : ; . 

te With the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs for the stu- 
“nts and facult 
Olege Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama; the In- 
“ollege of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C.; and the Na- 
ar College, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C. These programs lead to the 


Corea ‘ . ‘ ‘ “— 
_ of Master of Arts in International Affairs or Master of Business Adminis- 
10n, 


The Dep 


Property 
Dtitute 


artment of Business and Public Administration offers work in the field of 
and casualty insurance as part of the educationad program of the American 
for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 

CENTER FOR THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
tr, administratively related to the School of Government, Business, and 

age Affairs was established as an inter-departmental and inter-disciplinary 
tional aad ee tsing behavioral science research, Projects and programs, educa- 
ahi, " “rag activities, and consulting services to the metropolitan area of 
Mental aon” . “4 C. Projects are sponsored and financed by foundations, govern- 
itection or “% private organizations, and individual gifts. This work is under the 
Recutive ¢ r. Gordon L. Lippitt, I rofessor of Behavioral Sciences. A Faculty 
ard ~ Seregnsten gives University supervision, while a nation-wide Advisory 
sity ae recommendations for long-range planning. An inter-Univer- 
ts and stud : dvisory Committee reviews proposals and projects. Faculty mem- 
Nees, Re age participate in the activities of the Center for the Behavioral Sci- 
Cation, — 's of research studies and relative projects are reported through a publi- 

gram of the Center. 


The Cente 
Aternational 


pa ee 
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THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES’ 


G. L. Angel, Dean; R. W. Eller, Assistant Dean; J. G. Brown, Director, Off-Campus 
Division: R. C. Burns, Director, Institutes and Special Programs; Mary Coleman, 
Director, Reading Clinic; C. E. Galbreath, Director, Off-Campus Center, Army War 
College, Carlisle Barracks, Pa.; R. S. Jordan, Director, Off-Campus Center, War 
College, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
SepremBer 1960-Aucustr 196] 


Professors G. L. Angel, J. W. Brewer, D. S. Brown, Elizabeth Burtner, J. H. Coberlys 
J. C. Do keray, Mitchell Dreese, R. B. Eastin, R. F. Ericson, D. C. Faith, C, & 
Galbreath, C. E. Gauss, F. H. Gibbs, G. F. Henigan, Jr., C. A. M. Hogben, G. & 
Jacobus, F. E. Johnston, D. C. Kline, W. H. Kraus, C. A, LaBue, Edwin Lewis, 4 
Ras Lippitt, G. E. McSpadden, Florence Mears, B. S. Root, W. L. Tayler, F. 


MNO i 


Tupper 

Professorial Lecturers F. A. Andrews, W. H. Beatty, E, W. Boehmler, R. G. Brow™ 
G. B. Carson. Jr.. C. W. Clewlow, Kathryn Cook, G. C. Dildine, W. W. Edwards 
Grose Evans, Eric Fischer, J. R. Fredland, W. J. Garvin, Irving Gray, H. F. Hu 
bard. C. M. Keene, J. L. Krieger, Robert Land, Sar Levitan, Edward McCrenskys 
M. T. Price, J. C. Stephens, H. E. Thomas, Arthur Uscher, C. N. Weems, Danie 
Wit 

Associate Professors J. G. Allee, Jr., Lee Bielski, John Clayton, Mary Coleman, W. C. 
Davis. H. G. Detwiler, Eva Johnson, R. S. Jordan, F. C. Kurtz, H. R. Ludden, 6. * 
Mazzeo, W. A. McCauley, Muriel McClanahan, C. Y. Meade, J. N. Mosél, Leona? 
Prestwich, Carol St. Cyr, R. H. Schlagel, J. W. Skinner, Waldo Sommers, E. 
Tuthill 

Associate Professorial Lecturers W. E. Baker, C. L. Berg, R. H. Brown, P. E. 

ck, W. D. Butts, E. W. ¢ ole, Jr., J. G. Coleman, Beverly Crump, R. G. Cutl 

C. Disler, P. C. Dunleavy, A. S. Glickman, C. E. Goode, W. G. Held, Glady 
kins. Dimitrios Kousoulas, Olen Kraus, J. C. Lang, J. A. Morrow, B. H. Patterso™ 
Jr.. R. H. Pennington, W. R. Perl, Richard Powers, J. R. Probert, John Proval 
Martha Rashid. R. J. Richards, L. R. Schweizer. G. P. Sheya, K. M. Sowers, 
liam Spencer, E. A. Turpin, J. H. White, J. W. Wilson, C. P. Wolle, W. H. Wrote" 
Jr. 

Assistant Professors R. E. Baker, J. T. Davis, R. W. Eller, R. E. Gajdusek, Us 
Lozano, J. L. Metivier, Jr., E. E. Pontius, G. A. Santangelo, Nancy Tischler 


Lecturers J. R. Ahern, R. J. Alexander, W. E. Amos, J. K. Ash, L. J. Ashley; J. ‘ 


Brow” 
er, VU» 
3 Jem 


rlos 


“8 n 
Jarber, J. A. Barnet, Jr., J. J. Bean, E. A. Bonner, J. F. Brandenburg, Sonia oe 
ner, C. J. Brinkman, Isabel Burger, Leon Burnham, W. F. Campbell, S. F. ee 
Natalie Clarkson, E. A. Cogan, R. L. Cohen, H. J. Connery, C. E. Crooke, >* 


Dale, G. L. Darrin, J. L. Diehl, J. F. Doubleday, D. E. Eggleston, E. G. Eigel, 7 
Seneca Eldredge, W. J. Elsen, S. A. Fine, D. S. Fletcher, M. S. Giedemann, a 
Gold, W. M. Goldenzweig, Sidney Goldstein, A. F. Greenwald, H. L. Grigsby, ?° ; 
Hayes, W. J. Hetzler, J. P. Hummon, Elsie Hurley, J. S. Hurley, Karl Itkin, k, 
Jackowski, J. L. Jackson, W. J. Jacoby, D. H. Janz, W. O. Jewell, W. L. Jobant 


W. A. Kemper, A. H. Kerr, Jr., A. D. Kirsch, Claudio Krieghoff, A. R. Laney: 


* This listing of Administrative Officers is for 1961-62 
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W. Leach, Joseph Lima, E. M. Logan, Margot Louria, R. A. Lucas, R. M. Mason, 
A. R. McKelvie, C. R. McNutt, G. C. Meyer, James Milano, Sidney Mintz, J. E. 
Mock, W. B. Newton, Jr., J. F. O'Connell, D. E. Oppert, Morgan Organt, N. E. 
aradise, C. A. Pearse, Theodore Polydoroff, D. H. Pritchard, Robert Raful F. V. 
Reed, A. L. Riggs, R. M. Roth, H. H. Saunders, Wolfgang Schwartz, R. E. Sears, 
K. A, Shutts, H. F. Sieber, Jr., M. J. Slonim, H. L. Smock, P. F. Stebe, E. W. 
teele, C. J. Stringer, Jr., F. J. Sullivan, R. H. Tanck, L. C. Taynton, A. E. Tie- 
mann, T. C. Trippe, Jr., J. W. Tyler, George Ureke, G. E. Vibrans, R. M. Ward, 
-R. Wason, W. K. Watson, R. B. Westbrook, G. B. Wilmot, W. P. Young, J. F. 
Zawacki 
Special Lecturers in the College of General Studies M. J. Brown, H. J. Civiello, 
elen Cooper, C. F. Dinwiddie, G. M. Ferris, Jr., J. D. Keyes, C. H. McCall, C. A. 
Murphy, W. S. Myers, Jr., Barbara Nolen, J. R. Reed, B. B. Sibert. Jr.,D. A. 
ade, L. E. White 
SSociates N, A. Adams, D. C. Allard, Jr., E. N. Allen, T. L. Austin, Julian Bartolini, 
» A. Batrawi, K. J. Bauer, Evelyn Baumann, W. F. V. Bennett, J. A. Bentley, Eva 
Blac burn, J. G. Boswell, C. E. Brett, Dorothy Brewer, Sandra Brotman, J. N. 
“pman, Stephen Chreptak, W. I. Cikins, Harrison Clark, A. B. DePasquale, W. 
» DeWitt, W. E. Elrod, Jr., S. I. Euzent, S. J. Fanning, H. W. Forbes, Sidney 
nledman, W. D. Gerhard, J. L. Gibney, Jr., Woodrow Harrison, J. V. Harvester, 
; *. Hayes, Alois Herrmann, E. K. Hertzler, D. E. Hutter, K. E. Joye, R. L. 
4gerer, Harry Kaplan, J. D. Kazer, Jr., Richard Keshian, R. R. Kierce, W. R. 
Stapish, P. W. Kyriazis, Marcel Lind, Lottie Lisle, D. R. Lycan, A. T. Mace, W. 
* Mathews, F. W. Mathewson, G. 0. McClary, Mable McGrath, R. W. Menden- 
all, J.B, Miller, Sam Morgenstein, Chester Myslicki, Virgil Ney, J. W. Novak, 
arles Ogden, J. S, Orlick, R. R. Potter, A. J. Potts, Virginia Purdy, R. J. Rich- 
ards, Jr, RS. Ripley, A. G. Rose III, Vincent Rotundo. Alfonso Sapia-Bosch, Sally 
ames, T. A. Stanhope, R. B. Stevens, Jackwell Susman. J. T. Suter, W. J. Ten- 
pant, J. A. Timour, Paul Wakefield, R. H. Walther, Renee Weisz, Burton Wright, 
wG. Ziegler 
COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean’s Counciu.? 


1969. Pra: 
6 2c Faith, B. D. Van Evera; 1963: R. H. Moore, C. H. Walther: 1964: 


*#0hnson, B. S. Root 


Comarrrer ON UNDERGRAD ATE ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


G. 
‘ Ange! (Chairman), R. J. Alexander, J. C. Dockeray, J. W. Harkness, L. P. Leg- 
te, J. L. Metivier, Jr., J. Y. Ruth (ex officio) 


Com™rrree on Grapuate Strupies 


G, 
Aneel (Chairman), J. W. Brewer, J. C. Dockeray, J. L. Jessup, A. R. Johnson, 
° Sommers, J. Y. Ruth (ex officio) 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Rw 
- Eller (Chairman), H. G. Detwiler, R. B. Eastin, Florence Mears, F. R. Houser 
* Officio) 


. 
The p 
og, The Dean a Assistant Dean are members ex officio of all committees. 
nei], Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Dean of the College are members ex officio of the 


+ 


+ Wght eT Ra a oa ag 
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CoMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS 


B. D. Van Evera (Chairman), J. H. Coberly, R. W. Stephens 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The objectives of the 


The College of General Studies was established in 1950. 
to introduce 


College are to extend the adult education facilities of the | niversity; 
students; and t@ 


experimental procedures in conducting programs ol study for mature 
» {0 


provide auxiliary courses not included in formal programs of study, in response © 
community interest. The college includes the Off-Campus Division, the Campus Div 


sion, and the Division of Community Services. 


OFF-CAMPUS DIVISION 
| administrators, training 
f in-service 
sover™ 
| for 


are 


The Off-Campus Division works closely with personne 
officers, school officials, and others interested in developing programs 0 
training or off-duty education for employees in departments of the Federal ¢ 
ment, business, and industry; for people working in the fields of education; ant 
service personnel in nearby military installations. Credit and noncredit courses * 
organized in any liberal arts field in which there is sufficient demand and for whic 


available. These courses meet at the time an 
of the 


»yisio® 


ses 4 


instructional facilities can be made 
place most convenient for the students enrolled and may begin at any time 
year. In cooperation with Channel 9, WTOP-TV, credit and noncredit tele 
courses and noncredit radio courses are offered. 

Credit courses may be applied toward a degree in any college or school 0 
in that s¢ 
school or 0 

‘eneral Stu 16 
ned 


f the 


University provided (1) the student is accepted for degree candidacy hoo 
or college; (2) the courses meet the curriculum requirements of the 
lege: and (3) the number of semester hours earned in the College of ( 
does not exceed the maximum allowed in transfer by the school or college concer 


Credit courses may be transferred to other colleges and universities. 


Apmission TO CoursE WoRK 
wei r “ . ai sand’ 
Admission to an off-campus course does not constitute admission to degre ca 


dacy or permission to attend classes on campus. 

A simplified procedure for admission and registration in off-campus cour 
ducted at or prior to the first meeting of the class. Transcripts of previous 
work are not required. Registration in credit courses is restricted to those rree 
qualifications indicate that they are able to complete the course suct essfully- Dee 
students enrolled in any other college, school, or division of the | niversity may ™ 


: : : . max” : te dean? 
credit courses in the College of General Studies only by permission of the deé e 
jit cour” 


js orga” 
restricted 
the size ° 


es is com 


the college, school, or division concerned. In general, off-campus noncret 
are open to any individual interested in enrolling. However, when a course 
ized at the request of some particular agency or group, admission may be 
to the students recommended by the sponsoring organization. A limit on 


classes may have to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


Apmussion To Decree CANDIDACY 

able 
require 
ont rests 


is a reason 
plete the 
Developm 


Application for degree candidacy should be made only if there 
surance that the student will be in the area long enough to com 
ments. Credits granted by this College for the General Educational 
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and for service schools and correspondence courses may or may not be accepted by 
another institution or by other schools and colleges of this University. 
he following factors are considered in determining the eligibility of an applicant: 
- The adequacy of previous academic work as preparation for the course of study 
Contemplated, including quantity and quality of work and the standing of the insti- 
tution in which it was done. 
: Results of specified tests, when prescribed by the Committee on Undergraduate 
Mission and Advanced Standing. 
» The aptitude of the student for the curriculum contemplated. 
he character of the student. 


In agencies and service installations where there is sufficient enrollment to permit 


offer; dgge : . 
the oe the necessary range of courses, it is possible, without campus study, to earn 
— following degrees: Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, Associate in Secretar- 


teed “fr 2 aan 
of dministration, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Cartography, and Master 


Arts in the fields of Controllership, Governmental Administration, and Personnel 
~ {nagement. 

Pecial Master’s degree programs have been established by the College of General 
pee in cooperation with the School of Government, Business, and International 
lig on for the students and faculty of the Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Car- 
ea eran; the Industrial ( ollege of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Wash- 
War C - « Cs the National War College, Fort MeNair, Washington, D. C.; and the 
Progran ege, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama. These 
of rm lead to the degrees of Master of Arts in International Affairs and Master 

Siness Administration. 


CAMPUS DIVISION 


a Campus Division is designed for promising adults with unusual backgrounds 
merit the individual consideration made possible by this Division’s experimental 


PProac aan : . 4 . 
P ach to admission, advanced standing, curricula, and evaluation of achievement. 
© Ciiteria of ¢ 


(1) * nigh ligibility for admission are stringent in order to limit registration to 

Wireme : well qualified to undertake college work but lacking certain academic re- 

Versity 2 : for admission to other degree-granting schools and colleges of the Uni- 

and hi e (2) adults who, through work experience, have gained broad knowledge 

by ga competency in some area of learning. This knowledge may be validated 
Pecial examination to gain advanced standing toward a degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


The 


1 4pplicant must meet the following requirements: 
‘ , © must be an adult who has achieved outstanding success in his vocation. 
the | © must have completed, with the grade of at least C+, 12 semester hours in 
Cia] Stu ~ampus Division, the Division of University Students, or the Division of Spe- 
* aes The student who has completed a substantial amount of college work 
With excellent grades may apply for admission to degree candidacy after 
“ster hours at The George Washington University. 
Division must present valid reasons for selecting degree candidacy in the Campus 
the Uni of the College of General Studies rather than in another school or college of 
Wersity, 
* “4@ must 


is @ enroll for at least two courses a semester on Campus. Full-time study 
neouraged., 
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DEGREES 


The Campus Division offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts 
n with Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


and International 
0 


and Bachelor of Arts. In cooperatio 
the School of Education; and the School of Government, Business, 
Affairs; the Campus Division makes av 1ilable programs leading to the degree 
Bachelor of Arts, with majors in the liberal arts and sciences, and in various 8¥ 
Students selecting these majo® 


ject-matter fields in education and government. 
to candidacy % 


must satisfy the prerequisite course requirements prior to admission 


take them as additional work after being admitted. 


ArnMED Forces SECTION 


The Armed Forces Section of the Campus Division was established for those se 


ice personnel who wish to study full time at the University and who have only a line 
ited time under military orders in which to complete their programs ol study. Sue 
students register for campus courses through the College of General Studies and re 
main under its administrative and academic control. By permission of the Des? 
they may enroll in appropriate courses in the Off-Campus Division. 
Military and naval personnel are eligible for admission to this section of the Can 
pus Division if they meet the following requirements: F 
l. The applicant must be in attendance under official orders which give him ' 
specified time to finish his degree requirements. : 
nec! 


2. He must prove that the degree requirements can be completed in the time 5} 
ovisions 


fied in his orders only by taking advantage of the advanced standing pr 


of 


this College. 
He must be in a position to enroll for full-time study. the 
1 section of ‘ 


) 
> 

By special arrangements with the Department of the Navy, a nava : 
, Univers 


Armed Forces Section has been established. Such personnel attend the 
as full-time students, ordinarily for five semesters. 


PROVISIONS FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


<n e e ; “ates Alt 
[he Air Force Advanced Management Program sponsored by the | nited re 
: “ed 1 


Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester hours of work in at £ Gor" 
igement and supporting fields through the educational facilities of the School 0 off 
Business, and International Affairs for a selected group of Air Foret 


| 


er 
N rround and the 8¢ 


cers. Those who qualify by a combination of academic bac “allege 
; oe 2 » Co 

tory completion of this program can be awarded a Bac helor’s degree b the ¢ | 

, .3 for gt" 


e cours 


of General Studies. Those with Bachelor’s degrees can take th 
° i i é ti al an - vert 
e field of Gove 


uate credit to be applied toward the degree of Master of Arts in th 


mental Administration. : . the 
Alumni of the Army War College; the Industrial College of the Armed Fores t 
National War College; and the War College, Air University who were une 
complete the requirements for the degrees of Master of Arts in International ‘ations 
and Master of Business Administration while stationed at these military instal a 
may enroll in the Armed Forces Section to complete the requirements a: 
degrees. 
REGULATIONS «ct 
Students in the Campus Division of the College of General Studies aré suber iy 
the Univer 


‘ : 
and are expected to familiarize themselves with the regulations of 
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slated on pages 8-23 and 39-45, as modified in the separate catalogue of the College 
of General Studies. 


DIVISION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 


This Division was organized to provide needed auxiliary educational services and 
ad Promote programs designed to supplement the formal educational offerings of the 
Riversity, 
“oncredit courses in a wide variety of subject fields are set up at the request of 
is fered group. There are no entrance requirements. The length of each course 
€rmined by the 
Studied, ; 


an 
wishes of the sponsoring group and the nature of the subject to 


rective awry Washington University Reading Clinic offers both diagnostic and cor- 
smal] oma for small groups or individuals and reading improvement techniques for 
on a — All courses are designed to meet particular individual needs whether 

edial basis or for accelerated reading comprehension. (See pages 156-57.) 


FEES 
,.. 
Col © tuition fees for off-campus credit courses and campus courses are stated in the 
are om of General Studies separate catalogue. The tuition fees for noncredit courses 
a 
ned by the length and nature of the course. 
°r noncredit courses and eight-week credit courses are payable in full at the 


Tst . 4 
Meeting of the course. By special arrangement, payment for fifteen-week credit 
ry . . . . . 
may be made in three equal installments. 


For ; 
tate Complete information concerning the College of General Studies, see the sep- 


Me nr ttlogue which is available ques I p Studi 
7 . 8 available upon request to the College of General Studies, 
06 Twentieth Street NW. ei : ’ 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS* 


-L, 
Kayser, Dean; J. G. Allee. Jr., Associate Dean 


LB THE DEAN’S COUNCILt 
Hansen, F. E. Johnston, R. D. Kennedy 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Th D INTRODUCTORY 
le ivis; 7 . . ~ . . . *“* * 
ister, Wision of University Students was established in 1930. In this Division are 


here ‘ a students who wish to undertake university courses for credit either 
ew ‘ 


$ in thi “re or as auditors, but who are not at this time working toward de- 
8 


ae niversity, 
. 
This jio4 
t The visti RES 
The Dean of edininistrative Officers is for 1961-62. : 
inci}, aculties, the Dean and the Associate Dean of the Division are members ex officio of 


The Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


REGULATIONS 
. . — — -_ ~ ol on 
Regulations concerning ApMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated 0 
pages 8-23; other University regulations, on pages 39 45, 
PROBATION 
A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, or be placed on pro 
bation. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 2.00. 
SUSPENSION 


A student whose index falls below 1.50 is subject to suspension. 


. ; — a jm 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission alter an 1 


1 of er ip wi 
terval of one calendar year. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship ' 
not be readmitted. 

TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 
» oF 
“ , * . allege 
A “University student” may be transferred, at his request, to another colleg 


yecific col 


school of the University only upon complying with the regulations of the sf hi calf 
i ‘ rims 


lege or school to which he wishes to transfer. The student should familiarize i 
with the regulations printed in the University CATALOGUE concerning admission, | 


ene 

dence, amount and quality of work. He should also specifically note the l nivers 
regulations regarding transfers within the University on page 41, and regarding ar 
uation requirements on pages 42-43, and observe that when a student transfers ! 
1e must meet not a 

all the general graduation requirements, but also such special requirements a8 


a degree-granting S¢ hool or college, to be eligible for a degree | 


apply in his particular curriculum. 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


W. R. West, Dean* 
THE DEAN’S COUNCILt 


Thelma Hunt, A. C. Murdaugh, F. S. Tupper 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


m . +wjgi0N m?) 
1 1944, To this Divis! d cy: 


The Division of Special Students was organized ir dida 
candice’ 


be admitted students who are in the process of qualifying for degree 
Stude 


s in this Division are designated “special students”. 


n 


REGULATIONS ted 0" 
: , , . < are stat 
Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES @ 


pages 8-23; other University regulations, on pages 39-45. 


SCHOLARSHIP : ual: 
‘ 2 ¢ 
: 4 ip if his 
{ student in this Division may be dropped for reasons of s holarship 


ity-point index falls below 2.00. 


* For the academic year 1961-4 C ncil. 
ad 3 2 ¢ Cow 
t The Dean of Faculties and the Dean of the Division are members ex officio of th 


The Division of Special Students 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on pages 


39 and 40, 


ACADEMIC SCHEDULE 


The schedule of the “special student” is made up of courses required in the cur- 
reulum to which he wishes to transfer. The choice of courses must be approved by 
Me Dean. If the student has not completed the language requirements of this cur- 
Miculum at the time of his admission to the University, he must include three hours 
* .tnguage in each twelve hours of work until this requirement is met. Second- or 

''d-group courses may not be taken unless all first-group requirements have been 
Met or are being met concurrently. 

" tedits earned at other institutions are evaluated at the time of admission to this 
em They are withheld until the “special student” transfers to a degree-grant- 
advanc ege or school, when those appropriate to his curriculum are applied toward 

ed standing. 


N each individual case, the schedule will be reduced when it is deemed advisable. 


TRANSFER TO RecuLar Stratus 


vest, Special student” may transfer toa degree-granting college or school of the Uni- 
" Ity when he has satisfactorily completed his program in the Division of Special 
. wish and has met the admission requirements of the college or school to which 
Printed es » transfer. The student should familiarize himself with regulations 
nd my the University CATALOGUE concerning admission, residence, and amount 
an ni of work, He should also specifically note the | niversity regulations re- 
ieee Eo enaiee within the University on page 41 and regarding graduation require- 
Btantin  Meety 42-43, and observe that when a student transfers into a degree- 
Rare” sc = or college, to be eligible for a degree he must meet not only all the 
in his Braduation requirements, but also such special requirements as may apply 
Particular curriculum. 
Apvisory SysTEM 


Stu » . ; : 
Viser de nts in the Division of Special Students are expected to consult with an ad- 
In the Office 


& question: of the Dean at least once each semester. Any student who has 
dem; son in regard to his status, or whose grades are below C, or who is in aca- 
le difficu 


que Ity, is urged to make an appointment promptly without waiting for a 
st from the Dean. 


DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 


ctor 


: M. Wall, Dire 


‘ ‘LITAR _ 
J ¥ Service Det AY AND Air Force ROTC Apvancep Course Sececrion Boarp* 


(corse (Chairman), G. M. Koehl, C. D. Linton, M. A. Mason, L. M. Garrell 
"ae 


te, 
bens te President of 
Selec, 


Officio of the University, the Dean of Faculties, and the Director of the Division are mem- 
tion Of this Board. 


rd i 
d is for the academic year 1961-62. 


The Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps (Air Force ROTC) unit 
in 1951 under authority of Section 40-47C, National De 
esl 


was estal 


lished at the University 
fense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended. Air Force personnel, approved by the Pr 
dent of the University, are assigned by the Department of the Air Force to super 
vise and conduct the Air Force ROTC program. 

The mission of the Air Force ROTC is to develop in selected students throug? 
classroom instruction and leadership training, the qualities éssential for advanc® 
Air Fore® 


snt to responsible positions as commissioned officers in the United States 


Course oF STUDY 


led into the basic course covering the first two years and the 
summer training unit, and senior yea! 

lege students are enrolled have # 
he liberal arls 


The program is divi 
advanced course covering the junior year, 
Since many of the academic subjects in which col 
direct relationship to military as w ll as to civilian careers, some ol t 


: : : . . ‘ i 
courses of the University have been substituted for academic courses included } 
oie 

been carefully selected to av? 


standard Air Force ROTC curricula. Courses have | 

duplication in instruction and to provide practical training in organization, leader 

ship, and discipline, which will be of value in industrial or professional careers ¥ 
on, 9 

both # 

Fore? 


duties and responsibilities of commissioned officers, oral or written expressi 
the techniques of problem solving are emphasized throughout the course, 
theory and practice. In addition, orientation flights and field trips to Air 
bases are available to cadets on a voluntary basis. 

r hours of elective credit* are granted Air Science students . 


3 


Twelve semeste 
follows: 

Freshman year: fall semester, 1 hour; spring semester, 3 hours 

Sophomore year: fall semester, 3 hours; spring semester, 1 hour 


Junior and senior years: each semester, 1 hour r 
In the four-year program 16 semester hours of credit for courses offered by othe 
colleges and schools of the University may be substituted for Ai Science ne 
For a description of Air Science courses, see the Department of Air Science une 
“Courses of Instruction.” 5 
Cadets in the advanced course receive subsistence allowances from the Goer 
ment totaling approximately $500, which is exempt from income tax. During vel 
period of summer training, cadets receive $75 a month, food, lodging, and tray 
expense. Uniforms, textbooks, and training materials are provided for all Air» 
ence courses at no expense to the cadet. 
Euicrsurry ReQuirEMENTS 
ts 
Enrollment in the Division of Air Science basic course is open to all men etude 


and cand 


who are at least 14 years of age, physically fit, of good character, 
m 


a Bachelor’s degree. Men enrolling in the basic course are required to co 
cessfully the two-year course as a prerequisite to graduation from the 
Upon successful completion of the basic course, a cadet may apply for en 


the advanced course. 


: : erned: 
* The amount of elective credit applicable toward a degree varies with the currk ulum cone 


Division of Air Science 153 
rac tenirtn rin allah = meneame Oa IR ae 
. Women students may enroll in the Basic Leadership Laboratory course, which sat- 
isfies the physical education requirement. They may also enroll in the academic 
Portion of the basic course for elective credit, with the approval of the Director of 
ot Science and the dean concerned. 
cadet enrolled in the advanced course must successfully complete the junior- and 
“enior-year Air Science curricula and summer training unit as a prerequisite to 
Staduation, Upon graduation he is obligated to accept a commission in the United 
* eg i Force, if tendered. Any cadet who for academic, physical, or other rea- 
foodie comes disqualified for a commission is relieved of this obligation. Cadets 
Paring for pilot training may be required to take 35 hours of flying instruction. 
'S Instruction is provided by a Civil Aeronautics Administration approved school 
Sovernment expense, and leads to qualification for a private pilot's certificate. 
a and women may enroll in Advanced Air Science courses with the ap- 
ne Director of Air Science and the dean concerned. 


Miurrary Service Deray 
Defe 


to sel ‘ment from induction under the Selective Service Act of 1951 may be granted 


€cted cadets within authorized quotas. Normally, a cadet is not considered for 

j erment until he has completed one semester's work in the University, with 

if his 5 Y-point index of at least 2.00. A cadet’s deferment is subject to withdrawal 
S Index falls below 2.00. 


Srupent Honorary Micrrary Socteries 


= Arnold Air Society—A national honorary military society of qualified Air 
Iied © C cadets established to further the mission, traditions, and concept of the 


zenship ony Air Force as a means of national defense, to promote American citi- 
» and to create a close and more rewarding relationship among the Air Force 
the cadets, The national organization founded in 1947, was named in honor of 
lished in = of the Air Force Henry Harley Arnold. The local squadron estab- 
tall of was named in honor of General Carl Spaatz (retired), the first Chief 
Stablishe the United States Air I orce. All Air Force ROTC cadets who meet the 
thorized . qualifications are eligible for election to membership. Members are au- 
ershi — a blue and gold auguilette and ribbon on their cadet uniforms. 
tenant (ise ifles—A national honorary military society founded in 1894 by Lieu- 
er General of the Armies) John Joseph Pershing. Its purpose is to en- 
etican ooh and develop the highest ideals of the military profession, promote 
Proptiate ae nship, create a closer and more efficient relationship, and provide ap- 
Cdets are en of a high degree of cadet achievement. Only basic ROTC 
blue and * eligible for election to membership. Members are authorized to wear a 
Silver cord and ribbon on their cadet uniforms. 


Amat prese 


Plas Women’s Activities 
y " = 
Pons” Sponsors,—A local women’s honorary organization established in 1952 to 
Ange) ~<a Force ROTC activities. 
ship Saline * t—For women who wish to participate with the men in the Leader- 
alory. Attractive uniforms are supplied free of charge. 


1 iets REGULATIONS 


a. . . ia. . ~ «* . 
iliont students in the Division of Air Science are subject to and are expected 
%€ themselves with the University regulations stated on pages 8-23 and 


Tees 
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39-45; the regulations of the college, school, or division in u hich enrolled; and the 
regulations of the United States Air Force pertaining to Air Force ROTC cadets 
Individual copies of Cadet Regulations are issued upon enrollment. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


C. W. Cole, Dean* 
THE DEAN’S COUNCILT 


C. D. Benson, W. G. Clubb, R. H. Davison, D. C. Kline, C. R. Naeser, R. S. Root 


During the summer of 1962, courses are offered from the curricula of the Colum 
bian College of Arts and Sciences; the School of Pharmacy; and the School of Gor 
ernment, Business, and International Affairs during eight weeks of the regular Sum 
mer Sessions. Courses from the curricula of the Law School are offered in tw? si 


week terms. The courses from the School of Education are offered as follows: () ; 
oyenile 


twelve-week session composed of three-week daytime courses and six-week ¢ sh 
ayll 


courses, (2) a nine-week session composed of three blocks of three-week d 
courses, and (3) a six-week daytime and evening session. wih 
For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the Summer Sessi0 


catalogue. 


Administrative Units 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION? 


Surgeo™ B 
allan ** 
{ssocia! 


University Physicians R. B. Castell (Director), H. L. Pugh; University 94 
F. Dean, Jr.; Associate University Physicians Alfred Brigulio, Margaret © 
A. Cox (Eye), R. F. Dyer, R. H. Harmon, H. 0. House (Nose and Throat); 4 


University Surgeon J. B. Harrell; Nurse Mary Dugan 
’ + fen 
~ : ~ ; : . . . , - s tog gmter 
The University maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic in "8 
° : a Stude 


For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the Campus, # atten 
Health Clinic open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. with physician and nurse in ° 


ance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate nurse in charge rerint 

Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination of every student on geo 
from secondary schools§$; (2) three visits by the University physician or sapie 
office or residence (District of Columbia), in any one illness, exclusive of a Tclue 
ist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization, * “ins 


ing board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not more than one wa I ealt? 
any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by the Director - aan 
: laboratory 


Administration.|| All additional hospital charges for operating room, 


* For the academic year 1961-62 sy of the 
t The Dean of Faculties and the Dean of the Summer Sessions are members ex officio 

Council rc 
t The listing of Administrative Officers is for 1961-62 fails t° apne 
8 A charge for a special physical examination is made by the University if a student 

for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose 

See Rule (5) for exception 
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esthetics, X-ra 


y, medications, or any other special service must be paid by the stu- 
ent. ; 


The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one week) is also to be 
termined by the Director of Health Administration. 

carat etical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while currently 

in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability incurred be- 

4 “on the last day of examinations for a semester or summer sessions and completion 
Bistration for the next semester or summer session. 

own od student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 

Oice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
ules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit or deny 


e = hae ies ° "eekae: 
: medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct or 
tach of the 


Health Ad 
Pltalizat; 
Nection 


rain for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination at the 
ach semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those students 
selves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 

rsity is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or intra- 
or in any of the activities of the physical education departments. 


© Unive 
mural &ames, 


VETERANS EDUCATION 
D, C. Faith, Director* 


George ashington University is approved to provide training for those who 


Of Sle under the provisions of Public Laws 634, 190, 550, 16 and 894. The 
icg bureas — Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street, NW., operates as a serv- 
liaison om or such persons interested in studying at the [ niversity and acts in a 

ligi le oe between the University and the \ eterans Administration. 
curing ae tsons are advised to consult this Office concerning the Procedure for 
°ttification aon benefits before applying to the Veterans Administration for 
‘he Veterans Administration is on Constitution Avenue at Twentieth 


Strep " 
t NW., Washington 25, D.C. 


Pusiic Law 634 
(War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act) 
" active “ ® person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated while 
Korean ry uty in the Armed Forces during World War I, World War II, or the 
a may be eligible for educational assistance under this Act, if certain 
Jorj “oe are met. In the case of a child who has not reached the age of ma- 
’ r A . . . , ee " 
Guardian must make application for him to the Veterans Administration. 


Pusuic Law 190 


Th (World War II GI Bill Extension) 
© edu 


Cen that ational benefits for World War II veterans terminated July 25, 1956, ex- 
_ Persons enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Forces between October 6, 


or 
the academic year 1961-62, 
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—— 


1945, and October 5, 1946, may count the entire period of such enlistment or ree 
listment as war service for purposes of GI Bill benefits. Such enlistees have fout 
years from the date that enlistment ended to begin training and nine years {ro 
that separation date to complete training under this provision. 


Pusuic Law 550 
(Korean GI Bill) 


To be eligible under this Law, a veteran must have been in service between June 
27, 1950 and January 31, 1955, and must no longer be on active duty. F 

At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran should apply to the Vetera®™ 
Administration for a Certificate for Education and Training, for presentation to 
University Office of Veterans Education at the time of registration. A photostal® 
copy of his DD214 must accompany the original application for certification. 


Pusuic Laws 16 anp 894 
(Vocational Rehabilitation) 


: alte ° ange ; ly 
Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under either Law should apP? 
to the Veterans Administration for approval of their training objectives at least si 


days prior to registration. 


Service Scuoo. Crepirs 


ed 
nd 


A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be conside 
for assignment to qualified degree candidates in the Columbian College of Arts * 
Sciences; the School of Engineering; and the School of Government, Busines 
International Affairs, Veterans should submit to the Director of Admissions P / 
static copies of their service school] records, indicating courses successfully comple 
with sufficient identification of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluatt® 
Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


COMMUNITY AND UNIVERSITY SERVICES 


THE READING CLINIC 
Mary Coleman, Director 1 cot 
The Reading Clinic, 2018 Eye Street NW., offers individual diagnostic om add” 
rective services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. : ult 
tion special reading improvement classes are conducted on the high school an¢ 
level. + ance 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and ry 

tests: and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are interprete 


written report is presented in conference with the parents or the individual. roug! 


The special reading classes for high school students and adults are offere abulaty’ 
out the year at stated intervals. Emphasis is placed on improvement of pe ac 
speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the tachistoscoP® siot 
celerator, and controlled reader are also used for increasing speed of compl 8 

Fees—The fee for individual diagnosis is $35; for individual instruction ns 

| 1 in sma 8 


lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $4 a lesson; for instructior 
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a common reading difficulties, $3.25 a lesson. All fees are payable in advance at 
the Office of the Cashier. 


Cw THE SPEECH CLINIC 
W. Pettit, Director 
wer Speech Clinic, Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street NW., offers diag- 
ion: and corrective work for children and adults with such speech difficulties as 
en ering, lisping, cleft palate, cerebral palsy, asphasia, foreign accent, voice, and 

teulatory problems. 
is at bere is no charge for the diagnosis. The fee for individual instruction 
of t an hour; for group instruction, $4 an hour. Fees are payable at the Office 

€ Cashier, 
THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER 

Helen Stone, 


aie Testin 


Acting Director 

i g and Counseling Center, 718 Twenty-first Street NW., offers services 

at, are available to students enrolled in the University, to high school students, 
to adults of the community. 


tional _ are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of their educa- 
Provide ed vocational potentialities and objectives, diagnose academic difficulties, 
to qualif “pecans and vocational literature and information, and refer individuals 
The = Agencies for assistance with problems not handled by the Center. 
Y the = #8 provides special testing services including: diagnostic tests prescribed 
ional ae of Engineering, admissions tests for the University and for other edu- 
So and tests for business and industry. ; : 
n the oa pt for specialized testing, the fee covers testing and counseling based 
i ates in the “ the tests. For students who are currently registered as degree can- 
Yersity but “a niversity, the fee is $7.50; for students currently enrolled in the Uni- 
: ot as degree candidates, the fee is $30; for graduates of the l niversity, 
the ~ Community clients, $45. 


te : Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon 
"vices involved, 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Center. 


Studens Life 


STUDENT LIFE 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


The Un: ; 
Urine University maintains seven residence halls. Meals are served at the Student i 
° ission ¢ Tf SS eae 7 rn as : Hy 
Plicatj . © the University does not include a room reservation. A separate ap- f : 
fi tke - & room should be made well in advance (for the fall semester by May t 
Year, and e Spring semester by January first). Rooms are leased for the academic : 
Is ined. deposit of $50, which is credited toward the fall semester room charge, 
Priory to J if notice of withdrawal or cancellation of room reservation is received 
Avance omy 30, $25 of the deposit will be refunded. Room rentals are payable in 
Fo y the semester, 


Ths f oe 
°F applications, together with detailed information, may be obtained from 


Student Life 


he Director of Activities for Women, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street NW. or the 
Director of Activities for Men, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW. 

Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near the Univer 
sity may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservation ® 
rooms in private houses must be made by students. 

All girls (except freshmen) under the age of twenty-one, who are enrolled fot 
twelve or more semester hours of academic work at the University and who are nol 
living with their parents or relatives, may live outside the residence halls only wil 
the permission and approval of the Director of Activities for Women, and upon 
ceipt of written requests from parents. In no case will permission be granted for 


; : he 

such girls to live outside the residence halls except with persons ap proved by t 

Director of Activities for Women. oh 
Freshman girls may live outside the residence halls only with their parents or W' 


immediate relatives with the written approval of their parents. 


. . . ath path 
John Quincy Adams Residence Hall for men provides triple rooms with ba 


Rooms rent at $345 a person for the academic year. 
John C, Calhoun Residence Hall for men provides double rooms at $380 a perso” 
for the academic year. J 
William H. Crawford Residence Hall for women provides double rooms at $405 * 
person for the academic year. , 
Hancock Residence Hall for women provides single rooms at $535 and double 
rooms at $405 a person for the academic year. 

Dolly Madison Residence Hall for women provides double rooms at $405 4 perso” 
for the academic year. F 
Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall for women provides single rooms at $470 3” 

double rooms at $405 a person for the academic year. 


. > > Mai” r oms al 
Welling Residence Hall for men provides a limited number of double 10 
$300 a person for the academic year. 


STUDENT UNION 


e 
aa , te ages ; om th 
[he Student Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the center for student life. Fr! 


is well plan’ 
In additio® t 


. » space 
recreation lounge and social lounge the Student Union provides office Sf 


cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room on the fourth floor, it 
to meet the students’ need for meals, study, recreation, and activities. 


the 
the Student Council and for the other major student organizations. 
The Student Activities Office, also in the Student Union, has available 


concerning the student organizations and campus events. 


jon 
informatl? 


HEALTH SERVICES 


For details, see “Health Administration”, pages 154-55. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 
life ° of it 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the 0 i 
’ " . . ry 
students and encourages them to participate in the religious organization 


ar ’ . - » Unive 
choice. These various denominational groups form a link between the U sil 
I ava 


om are 
and the religious community. The advisers of the nitehadll organizations 


able 


for counseling. 
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Universtry CHAPEL 


The University Chapel is a nonsectarian service of worship for the University 
ay: The service is held Wednesday of each week from 12:10 to 12:30 o'clock 
906 H Street NW. Among the guest speakers are representative clergymen of 
lem neton. The Director of Chapel is available for counseling on personal prob- 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 

— Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to students and 
Sate seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. 1 he Office 
aad “a & registry of positions available in many fields, both locally and nationally, 
ts qualified applicants for consideration. The Office administers the On- 
gradens, Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview Program for seniors and 
erament students, in which well over 150 private companies, as well as certain gov- 
tunities Pea ncies, participate. This program offers outstanding employment oppor- 

Studen, persons seeking careers. 
"3 ary and alumni interested in placement are asked to register in person at the 
ey wish “amg from written descriptions of current openings positions for which 
formation re erral. Those interested in planning careers are invited to study the in- 
B0vernme, career fields and the brochures of business and industrial organizations, 
Tuiting off agencies, etc., which are on display in advance of campus visits by re- 
to aa (1 he services of the Counseling Center (see page 157) are available 

. and alumni wishing career guidance. 

Friday, cement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


| P 
ej 1 tnational House, 2110 G Street NW. 
te Countries, A 
aie club rooms a 
e hiversity, 


, is the social center for students from for- 
series of teas, dances, and other forms of entertainment, and the 
nd lounge enable students to become acquainted and feel at home 


e . . eo. .: 
lands ag national Students’ Society welcomes : 


Well as North Ameri . 
s | 1 American students, 
The A Vise: 


as members students from other 


Ouse, j *r to Students from Foreign Countries, whose office is in International 
» 1S available for advice and guidance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Directors or Strupent Activiries 


The Univers: 
; University maint 


Recto, f ains the offices of the Director of Activities for Men and the 
hases . Activities for Women, for the guidance of students in all nonacademic 
tors ie Student life, such as student activities, social life, and housing. The direc- 


a te availa). Sar : . 
Vetsity life tb for individual counseling concerning personal adjustment to uni- 


Srupent GovERNMENT 

Th U Student Council 

) 
*. niv . . “ es 

‘bility tn “saad believes in encouraging the development of a sense of civic respon- 

S cong, > Students by delegating to them such authority in student activities as 


stablished policy and regulations. To this end, the organization of 


includes the Student Council, which, under the guidance of the Direc- 


ea nh 
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tors of Student Activities, is responsible for the conduct of all student activities. The 
Student Council is elected annually by the student body. 


Committee on Student Life 


The Committee on Student Life has the power to review the acts of all student of 
ganizations, including the Student Council. and set aside acts that are contrary ® 
established policy and regulations of the University or the Committee. This Com 
mittee is given authority to approve or disapprove the establishment of any pro 
organization on campus. 


Euicmmiry ror Srupent Activities 


: : ts Nike eK 7 . ic 
Any student registered in the University is eligible to participate in nonathlet 


student activities of the University; however, a student having a scholastic average © 
less than 2.00 is not eligible to be: 

1. A member of the Band, Dance Production groups, Enosinian Debate Socielh 
Glee Club, Cheerleaders, Student Council, Religious Council, Panhellenic Cout 
cil, Interfraternity Council, Engineers’ Counc il, Student Life Committee, Adan 
Hall Council, Calhoun Hall Council, Crawford Hall Council, Hancock | ; 
Council, Madison Hall Council, Strong Hall Council, Welling Hall Council, ° 
ny publications staff. rd 

2. An officer, permanent committee chairman, or member of the executive bos 

of any activity. 

The rules and polici ies of the Southern Conference govern participation in 

collegiate athletics. 


The control and administration of all student activities are outlined in a 8¢P® 
bulletin called “Rules and Regulations Governing Student Activities.” 


Sports 


s = Pap al 
[he University is a member of the Southern Conference and the Nation! 


; : . »sts 11 
legiate Athletic Association. Its team Fs icipate in inte -rcollegiate conte ts i 


ball, basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, sailing, and crew. 


en 

The University maintains a complete program of intramural sports for both The 
and women. The men’s program is conducted by the Ineetinenael Council. p the 
Women’s Ath letic Association and Intersorority Athletic Board coope rate waft 
department of Physical Education in conducting the women’s intré ymural an‘ olf, 


mal extra-mural sports program in tennis, hockey, basketball, rifle, swimming 
bowling, and badminton. . Rowins 
Other sports activities are included in the Sailing Association and the 
Club. 
ARTS 


low 
' a , ch the fol 

Students may participate in dance, drama, forensics, and music throug “a : 
ing organizations: Dance Production Groups I, II, III (Modern Dance) Cub’ an 
Glee Yomic 
ig the academ 


is p 


art exhibit 


Dance; Enosinian Debate Society: University Players; University 
University Orchestra. Each of these groups presents programs durit 
year. 

With the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student 


sented. 
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ANNUAL Events 


Colonial Program.—The Student Council sponsors a series of ten cultural pro- 
Grams to which all students are invited. 
€creation Program.—The Student Council and the Dance Production Groups ar- 
range dances—square, folk, and social—at frequent intervals for all students. 
the omecoming.—Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester, Homecoming is 
Primary festive period of the school year. It includes the annual Pep Rally and 
‘riety Show, the homecoming football game, and the homecoming dance. 
ewgion in Life Week.—Observed during the week of Thanksgiving, Religion in 
‘i Week includes special lectures, classroom lectures, and fraternity and sorority 
ussion groups. Religion in Life Week is sponsored by the University Chapel in 
“0Peration with the Committee on Religious Life and the religious organizations. 
ohday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday season with ap- 
Propriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree. the singing of 


andel’s Me 


§j *ssiah, and the observance of a special Christmas service at the Univer- 
ity Chapel, 


ri "aa Conference —Under the sponsorship of the Student Council, guest speak- 
* i m many professions explore annually with students the potentialities of voca- 
Available on graduation. 

ti *Y Day.—This is the traditional time for the award of honors in student activi- 
*, uortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and present their new 

The no Student Council elections are announced. 

tring — Cruise—An afternoon and evening cruise on the Potomac in the late 

letie —. alumni, and faculty picnic, dance, and engage in games and ath- 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Honor Soctertes 
Phi p , 


pacity wah Pea. national honor society recognizing “outstanding intellectual 
Students ey employed in the field of liberal arts and sciences. Senior and junior 
ee in © are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Sci- 
Bished umbian College and who have shown broad cultural interests, distin. 
m, Scholarly achievement, high character, general promise, and scholarly ideals 
the Pacals number not exceeding 15 per cent of a class, be elected to membership by 
igma Y members of the Alpha Chapter of the District of Columbia. 
origin al scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to encour- 
Din the on in science pure and applied. Outstanding graduate stu- 
own mark sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates who have 
atked ability in research may be elected to associate membership. 


t—A nation 


fe ; 1 
dent al Investigati 


4 : ees 

Ace apian Society.—An honorary premedical fraternity. 

“ppa Delta—A national sociology society. 

ie scholarch, a Delta.—A national fraternity established to encourage and reward 

Wo) Ip and attainment, membership in which is limite 

Alp, © attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
Alpha P; pee 4'pha—A national honor medical society, 
& ts Psilon—A home economics fraternity. 

Delpy: Society —A national Air Force ROTC society for advanced cadets. 


De ~ An intersororit society. 
Sigma Ri, ; 


d to those freshman 


0—A national forensic society. 
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Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity society. 
Iota Sigma Pi.—A national chemical society for women. hird 
Howard Kane—A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society—The fifteen students in the tl 


. aie , , : rae stetrics 
and fourth year classes who maintain the highest grades in their work in obstetr 
and gynecology are eligible for membership. hi 

Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing leaders 


scholarship, and service. a 

Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership in extracl! 
ricular activities. 

Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and junior men. ; 

Order of the Coif.—A national legal society, the purpose of which is to lott 
spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attaine ‘ 
high grade of s holarship. Members are elected each year from the highest 10 pf 
cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 

Pershing Rifles—A national Air Force ROTC society for basic cadets. 

Phi Epsilon Phi—A national botany fraternity. «ah 

Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encourage and reward hig 
»shman me? 


scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fre 
who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
Phi Sigma Tau.—A national philosophy honor society. 


Pi Delta Epsilon—A national collegiate journalism fraternity. 


Pi Epsilon Delta—A national drama honorary fraternity. 

Pi Gamma Mu.—A national social-science society. 

Psi Chi.—A national psychology fraternity. 

Rho Chi Society—A national pharmaceutical society. 

Sigma Alpha Eta.—A national speech and hearing fraternity. 

Sigma Epsilon.—A local engineering honorary society. 

Sigma Pi Sigma.—A national physics fraternity. cof! 

Sigma Tau.—A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of which is to ™* 

nize scholarship and professional attainment. ; 
Smith-Reed-Russell Society—A scholastic society in the school of Medicine: 


. . . eg per 
dents of the third and fourth years who maintain a scholastic average of 88 I 


cen 


are eligible for associate membership. 
Tassels.—A service honorary society for sophomore women. : f ef 
William Beaumont Medical Society—A society founded with the object r 
couraging and stimulating medical students in work of individual investigatto™ 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS rics) 
Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and econeny sti 
Alpha Zeta Omega (pharmacy), American Institute of Electrical Engineer’ ade 
tute of Radio Engineers (student chapter), American Medical Associatio® © phat 


branch), American Medical Women’s Association (student branch), America? (st 


maceutical Association (student branch), American Society of Civil Engin elt 
. 7" . . he T)s 
dent chapter), American Society of Mechanical Engineers (student chapte ; ional 


Theta Phi (law), Kappa Beta Pi (law), Kappa Psi (pharmacy), Student Phi Chi 
Education Association, Nu Sigma Nu (medicine), Phi Alpha Delta (law), Camm 
(medicine), Phi Delta Delta (law), Phi Delta Epsilon (medicine), Phi Delt “ayots 
(graduate), Phi Delta Kappa (education), Phi Delta Phi (law), Pi Lambe’ Thel® 
(education), Society for the Advancement of Management (student chapter/s 


lau (engineering). 
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iy 


SociAL FRATERNITIES 


Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi 
pron, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tau 
Psilon Phi, Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. 


SociaL Sororrries 


ty Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta, Kappa Delta, 
Alb Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Delta Gamma, Kappa 
Pha Theta, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Sigma Delta Tau. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


tate Club, Chemistry Club, El Club Espafiol, Engineers’ Council, Enosinian De- 

, hg Society, Home Economics Club, Le Cercle Frangais, Lester F. Ward Sociolog- 

(hil lety, Men’s Physical Education Club, Pharmacy Council, Phi Sigma Tau 
; °sophy), Russian Club, Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish), Student Bar Association, 
men’s Athletic Association. 


Rewicious ORGANIZATIONS 


Ba 
Chri 


Pust Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Canterbury Association, 

Stan Medical Society, Christian Science Organization, Eastern Orthodox Club, 

“ear Student Association, Newman Club, Religious Council, Student Christian 
"ship, Unitarian Club, United Christian Fellowship, Wesley Foundation. 


Srupent PusuicaTions 


(Law School publication), The Cherry Tree (the annual), The Uni- 
tein (6 : weekly newspaper), The George Washington Law Review, Mechel- 
nae publication), The Percolator (pharmaceutical publication), The 
book. (literary magazine), The Speculum (medical annual), The Student Hand- 


ve imicus Curiae 
Tsty Hatcher (v 


OrHer ORGANIZATIONS 


all Co fall Council, Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Calhoun 
: neil, Cheerleaders, Colonial Boosters, Crawford Hall Council, Cultural Foun- 
*mocratic Club, Flying Sponsors, Foggy Bottom Sports Car Club, Hancock 
lations ’ Interfraternity Council, Interlaw Fraternity Council, International Re- 
Panhell ub, International Students’ Society, Inter-sorority Athletic Board, Junior 
Panhellens. *80ciation, Madison Hall Council, Old Men, Republican Club, Senior 

Seema Association, Strong Hall Council, Student Council, Students for Better 
Pep Band. * (Political Party), Student Legal Aid Society, Station WRGW, University 
i Wandering Greeks, Welling Hall Council, Writers’ Club. 


Courses of Instruction 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CaraLocuE, under the alphabetically arranged 
names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of instruction offer 
by the University in the summer of 1962 and in the academic year 1962-63. The 
courses as here listed are subject to some slight change. The University reserves 
the right to withdraw any course announced. 


Hours or INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and day 
time sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff of itt 
structors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the eve ning and summer 
classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a part-time st 


dent may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF CouRSE NUMBERS 


In the departments of the School of Medicine, first-year courses are numbers 
from 101 to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, {rom 5» } 

400; and fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. “This includes courses open to bo , 
medical and nonmedical students. Courses limited to nonmedical students follo¥ 
the numbering system used in “all other schools and colleges” (see below). a 

In the National Law Center, first-year courses are numbered from 100 to 200; " 
ond-year courses, from 201 to "300: third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and gra ” 
courses from 401 to 500. 

In all other schools and colleges the following system of numbering is use od: 

First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are P ylanned for stude — an 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the aan of the adviser and the “a 
they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they mst ajte 
taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as pre requis 
to advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher degree 1 for r sit 

0 


Second-group courses——Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planneé Be 
; . , " . 1 ° The , 1} she r deg i 
dents in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward hig if the 
mily when regi i for grad has | I 1 he bes ginning © 
only when registration for graduate credit has bee 1 approved at the ra 
tor, 
course by the dean responsible for the Fear et work and by the instruc 


when the completion of additional work has been certified by the instructol asl 
“d prim 


[hird-group courses—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planne to qua 
f " ° 0 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the - arectil 


Se ; 
fied seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


TI , , jleti ; 
he number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory co™ ‘hus 


. Se : ' urse 
course 18, In most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name ol the a oe 
: : ; and & 
a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is m irked (3 3), anc - iets 0 
‘ " co $ 
course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour usually »riod 
. labors story pe 


the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one 
a week for one semeste r. 
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Oe ee 
ACCOUNTING* 


Professors R. D. Kennedy (Chairman), Edwin Lewis, J. O. Eaton 
Professorial Lecturers F. C. Brimacombe. J. L. Buckler, F. V. Demaret, Frank Hig- 
8inbotham, C. A. McLaughlin, C. L. Simpson, L. W. Hamilton, I. E. Steele 
Ssociate Professor F. C. Kurtz 


SsOciate Professorial Lecturer O. C. Disler 
ecturer EF. E. Pontius, Jr. 
"structor M, GC, Gallagher 


Associate in Arts (Two-year vocational curriculum in Accounting).—For curriculum 
© page 57, 
achelor o 


i, f Business Administration and Master of Business Administration with a 
Jor in Acc 


ounting.—See pages 56, 133-34. 


First Group 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Kennedy and Staff 
hoe half: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Second 
f: fa I—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. First half: 

~. Principles underlying accounting records, preparation of the work sheet and 
“pee Statements, accounting for single proprietorships and partnerships. Second 


cial “ccounting for corporations and introduction to cost accounting, analysis of finan- 
8 


. qvatements, and valuation and amortization problems, Prerequisite to Accounting 
* “counting 1 or permission of the instructor. 


3 
General Accounting (3) Kennedy and Staff 
brie offered 1962-63, Study of accounting systems and accounting for single pro- 
2 totships and corporations, with emphasis on accounting theory, terminology, and 
analysis and interpretation of accounting data. 
0 Seconp Group 
] : 
rnc Accounting (3) Eaton 
Sree” and evening; summer 1962. Theory and purposes of industrial cost ac- 
inte ing; treatment of systems of cost control and determination; and analysis and 
‘Pretation of cost data. Prerequisite : Accounting 1-2. 
sAdvanced Cost Accounting (3) Eaton 
evel, evening. Advanced cost accounting theory and problems with emphasis on 
trol opment and analysis of standard costs, the use of cost data for managerial con- 
the — Gistribution cost accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 101 or permission of 
Tuctor, 
ty Finaneiy) c er: : 
Pa cial Statement Analysis (3) Kennedy, Steele 


analy Spring—evening; summer 1962. Methods and techniques of preparing, 
i ng, and interpreting financial statements for the guidance of operating execu- 
ing arabe vie stockholders, and creditors ; influence of price level changes on account. 
Counting * Cttermination and interpretation of trends and ratios, Prerequisite: Ac- 
“ Or permission of the instructor. 


D) oo ‘ : . 
ranteey of Accounting (3) Disler, Gallagher 


ships anes spring—evening; summer 1962. Accounting for single proprietor- 

®gement ©orporations with emphasis on the use of accounting information in the man- 

®€count; Process; study of theory, terminology, and the analysis and interpretation of 

12) 29 "6 data. Not open for credit to Accounting or Business Administration majors. 

Acaden mediate Accounting (3-3) Gallagher, Simpson 
ie y sa 95. : 

of CUrrent coe and evening. First half: valuation and amortization problems 


7 » long-term investments, tangible fixed assets, intangible assets, and de- 
The Staff 


of | . . 
“struction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 
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ferred charges; accounting for current, noncurrent, contingent, and estimated liabili- 
ties. Prerequisite to 121: Accounting 2 or permission of the instructor. Second half: 
accounting for the organization, financing, operation, and dissolution of corporations 
and partnerships; basic principles of consignment and installment sales. Prerequisilé 


to 122: Accounting 121 or permission of the instructor. 


132 Accounting Theory (3) Kennedy 
Spring—day. Development of basic accounting principles and concepts with spe 
cial reference to current thought expressed by the American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants and the American Accounting Association. Prerequisite: 6 hours ? 
accounting. 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis 


Fall—evening. Problems relating to governmental appropriation accounts, encul® 
brances, and fund accounting. Emphasis on municipal and state government account 
ing with an introduction to federal accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or P& 
mission of the instructor. 

Lew! 


144 Federal Accounting (3) : 
with emphas# 


Spring—evening. Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, 
on agency level accounts, implementation of accrued expenditure legislation, and a 
counting support for cost-based budgets. Accounts of the United States Treasury; © 
rent concepts of allotment, obligation, and disbursement accounting and reporting. pre 
requisite: Accounting 141 or permission of the instructor. 


147 Federal Budgeting (3) Lew 
Not offered 1962-63. Budgetary procedures in the Federal Government, with em 
phasis on agency level budget programming, budget formulation and the technique 

cost-based bu j 

revenue estima 


for achieving management objectives through the budget process; 
ing; expenditure programming and accrued expenditure limitations; 
ing. Prerequisite: Accounting 144 or extensive experience in federal budgeting. 
Kurt? 
j 


161 Income Tax Accounting (3) 
Juals o” 


Fall—evening. Problems involved in the federal income taxation of indivi 


corporations, differences between tax accounting and financial accounting, soci@ 
curity taxes. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 
. 
oa on ' ‘ 2 
162 Federal Tax Practice (3) ke 
. 6 " F ° a 
opring—evening. Advanced problems of federal tax practice such as the tax tre d 
ment of partnerships, estates, trusts, corporate reorganizations, foreign income a 
gifts; use of the tax services; assessment, ¢ ollection, and refund procedures. Prered 
site: Accounting 161 or the permission of the instructor. 
7 ti : ato 
171 Auditing (3) Eat 
. an? 


Fall—evening; spring—day. Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles © " 
procedures of making audits, techniques of verifying each financial statement © 


: ) - : : 9]- 
preparation of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 12) 


’ 
“ton 
a : A ator 
172 Auditing Practice (3) are 
Spring—evening. Preparation of audit reports, accounting statements to be ant 
Jiting § 


with Securities and Exchange Commission, and current developments of aut 
ards and practice. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission of the instructot is 
. . ° ew 
181 Accounting Systems (3) L 7 
> . Tr a : . . j “4 
Fall—evening. Theory and procedure of designing and installing accountine agi 
tems for collecting, recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting data. Pre 
site: Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission of the instructor. on 
Kurtz, Sim 
18° 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) li 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, ree got 
tion and liquidation reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Acco 
ing 121-22. . let 

193 Business Budgeting (3) Lew15; ° 3 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. Principles, techniques, and proce® op 
involved in the development, installation, and operation of a system of budgetary 


Accounting 167 


See cnn, Si 


trol to aid in the management of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequi- 
Site: Accounting 1-2. 


196 Accounting Policy and Control (3) Lewis 
Not offered 1962-63. Accounting decision-making and analytical techniques, em- 
Phasizing the financial policy and operational role of the accountant and his contribu- 
son to enterprise management. Readings, cases, and problems form a basis for class 


“lscussions, Prerequisites: Accounting 101, 111, 161, and 171, or permission of the 
Instructor, 


198 Professional Accounting Review (3) Lewis 
Spring— evening. Review and coordination of the principles and techniques devel- 
oped in the accounting curriculum, in preparation for general practice in the field of 
&ecountancy and for professional accounting examinations, Prerequisite: Accounting 

1, 141, 162, 171, and 191, or permission of the instructor. 


Tuirp Group 


211-12 Managerial Accounting (3-3) Kennedy, Higginbotham 
First half: not offered 1962-63. Second half: fall—evening. First half: analysis of 

© accounting system with special reference to the use of financial and operating rec- 
rds and accounting reports as tools of management; a study of valuation and amorti- 
zation problems including the influence of price level changes on accounting data. 
rerequisite ; Accounting 1-2 or 3. Second half: a survey of internal accounting con- 
trols, commercial budgets, and cost accounting systems used by management in direct- 


Mg and controlling a business. Prerequisite to Accounting 212: Accounting 211 or 
Permission of the instructor, 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) Higginbotham 
Spring—evening, Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting re- 
Ports ; Study of cost accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls 
Noe snphasis on their use in the management process. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, 
» Or 115, 

23] Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) Kurtz, Higginbotham 

Pring—evening; summer 1962. Advanced accounting principles and concepts and 


nt theories concerned with the valuation and amortization of assets and determina- 
n of income. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) 


vot offered 1962-63. Advanced principles and practices in federal accounting rela- 
Uonship to 


m general policy and administration. Prerequisite: Accounting 144 or per- 
5 *88ion of the instructor. 
Internal Control and Auditing (3) Kurtz 


Ummer 1962. 


Profitar’ procedures, and managerial policies with respect to their effectiveness and 
ta 


96 Seminar in Accounting (3-3) Kennedy 
vide “mic year—evening. Selected accounting research topics and problems; indi- 
Yal oral and ritten reports. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


297. 
38 Accounting Reading and Research (3-3) Kennedy and Staff 
’cemic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


2 
9-300 Thesis 3-3) 


A Kennedy and Staff 
Cademic year— 


as arranged; summer 1962. 
Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL ProcramMs 


os... 
adition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers the ac- 
8 courses listed below for students enrolled in the following special programs: 
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Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, Air Force Advanced Management 
Program, and Engineering Administration. 
3 General Accounting (3) 
115 Survey of Accounting (3) 
204 Survey of Cost Accounting (2) 
211-12 Managerial Accounting (3-3) 
215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
278 Survey of Internal Control and Auditing (3) 


293 Budget Preparation and Administration (3) 


AIR SCIENCE* 


Professor E. M. Wall (Chairman) 
Assistant Professors J. L. Gagnier, L. M. Garrell 
Instructors Anthony Nassner, C. C. Smarr, C. R. Young 


"s 

Commission in the United States Air Force Reserve-—Upon being awarded a Bachelor 

degree and upon the satisfactory completion of the Air Force ROTC course of instructiO 

prescribed by law and regulations, the graduate will be appointed Second Lieuten@™ 
United States Air Force Reserve. 


Basic CourRsE 


: The Stall 
1-2 Leadership Laboratory—Freshman Year (1-1) The tat? 

. ° . “ . BP . . jal) 
Academic year—day. Cadet basic airman training. Defense orientation, >). 


. . . " 28 
courtesy, discipline, appearance and bearing; element, flight squadron, and ma 
, i PI . 1 of nation4 


a year, 


mation drill; parades and ceremonies; the military mission and the problem 
security. Minimum 15 hours a semester. Laboratory fee, charged one time 
(May be substituted for Physical Education 1-2.) i 
11-12 Leadership Laboratory—Sophomore Year (1-1) The 5 
Academic year—day. Cadet noncommissioned officer training. 
courtesy, all phases of drills and ceremonies, command voice training an _9 fot 
responsibility. Prerequisite: Air Science 1-2, 21-22 for men and Air Science I more 
women. Political Science 1 or 9 is recommended as an elective during the a ; 
year in preparation for Political Science 171 (see Air Science 151-52). Min vetitutel 
hours a semester. Laboratory fee, charged one time a year, $3. (May be subs 


for Physical Education 11-12.) 


: n 
Military bearing ee 
1 comin } 


21 Air Science—Freshman Year (2 or 3) f mathe 
Fall. Any 2 or 3 semester hour introductory college course in the areas © cial scl” 
matics, physical and natural sciences, foreign languages, the humanities oa oficet 
ences approved by the Division of Air Science as meeting the pre-commissi 
educational requirements yell 

“ar 

92 Air Science—Freshman Year (2) an 
Spring: 2 hours a week—day A general survey of aerospace power Suction to 
provide an understanding of the elements of aerospace power; and an goo or 14 
the mechanics of aerospace vehicles and to the composition of and necess!) 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


Air Science 169 
UNI I a 


tional security forces. Instruction includes potentials of aerospace power, air vehicles 
and principles of flight, the military instrument of national security, and professional 
pportunities in the United States Air Force. 


ol Air Science Sophomore Year (2) Garrell 
all: 2 hours a week—day. An introduction to aerospace missiles and aircraft and 
their propulsion systems; aerospace defense; modern targeting and electronic war- 
are; high explosive, nuclear, chemical, and biological warheads; aerospace strategic 
and tactical organizations and operations with contemporary Air Force weapon sys- 
tems, Includes problems, mechanics, and military implications of present and future 
Space operations; contemporary aerospace military thought. 


82 Air Science—Sophomore Year (2 or 3) 

Pring, Any 2 or 3 semester hour introductory college course in the areas of mathe- 
Matics, physical or natural sciences, foreign languages, the humanities or social sciences 
&pproved by the Division of Air Science as meeting the pre-commission officer educa- 
Uonal requirements. Political Science 1 or 9 is recommended as an elective during the 
Sophomore year in preparation for Political Science 171 (see Air Science 151-52). 


ApvANCED CourRsE 

101-2 4ir Science—Junior Year (1-1) Gagnier 

cademic year—day. Air Force officer development. Knowledge and skills required 

= d Junior officer in the Air Force. This includes the Air Force commander, his staff, 

n the air base; the military justice system; and preparation for summer training. 

na eduisite or concurrent registration: Business Administration 102 and 193, which are 
ot to be taken in the same semester of the academic year. 


1034 Leadership Laboratory—Junior Y ear The Staff 
Credit is a part of Air Science 101-2) 


c : <a ie “eae 
of theme, year—day. Cadet noncommissioned officer and officer training. Wearing 
Sins ‘entorm, parades and ceremonies, commands and command voice. Cadets per- 


pla Uties involving planning for and supervision of Cadet Corps activities. Emphasis 
ced on leadership and management proficiency. Minimum 15 hours a semester. 


05 wae we ' as 
Summer Training Unit—Between Junior and Senior The Staff 
ears (required) 


withnaance at a four-week Air Force ROTC summer training unit at an Air Force base 
ing Continental United States is mandatory. Program consists of familiarization fly- 
ens ysical training, individual weapons, Air Force base activity and equipment, field 

15) Clses, air base problems, and leadership training. 

91-5 oe ; . 
exay Air Science— Senior Year (1-1) Wall 
and evie year—day, First half: weather and navigation. A study of the weather 
ci itation ont! aspects of airmanship, such as temperature, pressure, air masses, pre- 

» Weather charts, and dead reckoning navigation. Second half: the Air Force 
tive zi study of materials to help the cadet make a rapid effective adjustment to ac 
istration. ~ an officer of the United States Air Force. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 

Same eo, outical Science 171 and Geography 146, which are not to be taken in the 

seme 


Navigat Ster of the academic year. Only pilot candidates need take weather and 
Scieses Others may substitute any college course approved by the Division of Air 
153_° 

PS: Te . — , Big FS 
(Crcatdership Laboratory—Senior Y ear The Staff 

Academ it is a part of Air Science 151-52) 

Corps ~¥ Jyear—day, Cadet officer training. Cadet officers conduct activities of 

Cader ¢,“2dets through chain of command, instruct subordinates, plan and supervise 

D. t Corps 


eVelopme training and administration. Preparation for commissioned officer duties. 
nt of leadership and managerial responsibilities. Minimum 15 hours 1 


Courses of Instruction 


ANATOMY* 


Professors I. R. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi 
Professorial Lecturer T. D. Stewart 

Associate Professors F. D. Allan, T. N. Johnson 

Assistant Professors J. B. Christensen, J. C. Bartone 

Clinical Instructors R. N. Brown, L. E. Church, L. C. Dearden 


Special Lecturer B. S. Blumberg 

Master of Science in the field of Anatomy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or Bach 
elor of Science degree from this University, or the equivalent, with a major in Biology: 
Chemistry, or Zoology. The undergraduate program must include the following courses 
or the equivalent: Biology 1-2t, Chemistry 11-12, 21, 151-52; Physics 11, 12; Zoology 
103-4 (formerly 41-42). Biochemistry 221-22 is recommended as an elective. _ 

Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66, including Anatomy 203, 204, 205, are 
22, 295-96, 299-300, and graduate courses in biochemistry, physiology, or related fiel 
selected with the approval of the Department. It is not always possible to arrange co 
and research so that the student can be assured of completing all the required work } 
one academic year. 

Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 67-73. 


101-2 Gross Anatomy Calabrisi and Stall 
Academic year: fall—20 hours a week; spring—3 hours a week. Regional dist 
tion of the human body, supplemented with lectures and quiz sections. Study of wre 
anatomy to emphasize the functional aspects of the position, shape, and relation 0 
viscera and skeletal components 


103 Human Embryology Allan and Stal 
Spring—3 hours a week. The origin and development of the human body. baer 
emphasis on the value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies and v4 
tions as seen in gross dissection, surgery, obstetrics, and pathology. 

Stal 


104 Neuroanatomy Johnson and 
Fall—5% hours a week. The macroscopic and microscopic study of the per 
nervous system and the special sense organs. Emphasis on such dynamic aspee 

development, pathways, lesions, etc. 


° = tall 
105 Microscopic Anatomy Telford and s nd 


7 ; 7 ’ . ; es, 
Fall—9 hours a week. Study of the detailed minute structure of cells, tise anctio® 
organs of the human body, with emphasis on the relation of structure to jnation® 
Recognition and interpretation of histological sections tested by practical exam < 
os, Sta 

201-2 Gross Anatomy (8-2) Calabris! and = as 
Academic year—as arranged For qualified nonmedical graduate students. fee, $16. 
Anatomy 101-2. Anatomy 201—laboratory fee, $21; Anatomy 202—laborator) 1 Sts 

‘ an and- 

203 Human Embryology (2) Allan a Ar 


= . 5 wnte. Same 8% 
Spring—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. 9 


atomy 103. Laboratory fee, $8. 


Johnson and Stall 


204 Neuroanatomy (3) my 
2 euroa i o - ‘ nato’ 
Same 4s A 


Fall—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. 


104. Laboratory fee, $13. 


205 Microscopic Anatomy (4) 
Fall—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students 
105. Laboratory fee, $13. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 : —_ Studen® 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoolog 


stall 
Telford onda 


Same a5 * 


may 


register in cither department 


Anatomy 171 


221-29 Seminar (1-1) Telford and Staff 


Academic year: 1 hour a week—as arranged. Research reports and discussions of 
Special topics by the Staff and graduate students. For graduate students. Medical 
Students are encouraged to attend. 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Research® (3-3) The Staff 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for graduate students. A com- 
Prehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, physical, 


Chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the med- 
Ieal sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


295-96 Research (arr.) 


The Staff 
Academic year— 


as arranged, Fee to be arranged. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


The Staff 


ANESTHESIOLOGY? 


Professors C. S. Coakley (Chairman), Seymour Alpert 
mical Professor D. H. Stubbs 

“Sciate Professor C. R. MacCordy 

SSistane Professor Paula Kaiser 

SSistang Clinical Professors S. N. Albert, Maria Benzinger 


Chnuctors H. E. Curtis, Helene Werner, Patricia Russell, Virginia Porter 
linica) 


Instructors W. E. Bageant, Allen Widome, Charles Gruenwald 


x _ The Staff 
Pelate! «. hour a week The fundamentals of anesthesia are reviewed and cor- 
; with other medical specialties, 
21-22 An sthesia Seminar The Staff 
a year—1l hour a week. Students attend anesthesia seminars during their 
al clini 


cal clerkships. University Hospital. 


433_ . 
ee Advanced A nesthesiology The Staff 
Part emic year—as arranged, Students are rotated through the work of the de 

Ment for a period of two weeks and assigned to work in the operating rooms and 


to 
elect" conferences and seminars. For the more advanced students a three-week 
Ve is offered 


ARTT 


Pro, 
4 fessors D.C. Kline (Chairman), W. A. MacDonald 
Assonsn” Professor L, P. Leite 


Assis rofessorial Lecturer Grace Evans 
Suman Professor George Steiner 
ard "Pe Nth on the Staff of the Corcoran School of Art Edmund Archer, Rich- 


Cates, ee Jessalee Sickman, Heinz Warneke, C. E. Forsythe, Kenneth Hine, Harry 
a. ack Perlmutter, Alexander Russo 


Tear 8 an j ' 
; * a ‘Mterdepartmental course. The student should register in the department directing his 
taff 


of net . , . 
Tastruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


ae 


172 Courses of Instruction 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in (1) Art History and Theory, (2) Drawing and Paint 
ing, (3) Sculpture, or (4) Commercial Art (Departmental): 

The major in Art History and Theory.—Prerequisite: the 
pages 52-53, or the equivalent, including Art 31-32 and 71-72. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, cig 
Art 101 or 102, 103, 104 or 105, 110, 112, 113 or 114; and twelve semestet 
hours selected from second-group courses, or from third-group courses open to undergra® 
uates with the approval of the instructor. Students intending to major in this field at 
urged to acquire a reading knowledge of a foreign language, preferably French or Germal 
at the earliest possible convenience. 

The major in Drawing and Painting, Sculpture, or Commercial Art. Prerequisite: 
Arts and Letters curriculum, pages 52-53, or the equivalent, including Art 21-22, 41 
and 31-32 or 71-72. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 
hours of studio practice; six semester hours of art history selected from secon¢ 
courses or from third-group courses open to undergraduates with the approval of th 
structor, 

Classes in the practice of art are held at the Corcoran School of Art. “aa 

Master of Arts in the field of Art History and Criticism with concentrations in Classi 
Art and Archeology, Art of the Americas, Renaissance and Baroque Art, and Contemp 
rary Art.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History ect 
Theory at this University, or the equivalent 

Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66. 
four semester hours in course work should be in third-group courses. 
examination on the problems in the field of Art History and Criticism; a writt t 
embodying the results of research on some specific topic in the history and criticism 0 a 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of Painting or of Sc ulpture.—Prerequisite: the deg 
of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Drawing and Painting, Sculpture, or Commerc! * 
at this University, or the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66 
four semester hours in course work should be in third-group courses. 


painting or sculpture; a paper discussing some te¢ hnical phase of the pro 


by the thesis. 
Bachelor of Arts in Education u ith a teaching field in Art (Schoc 


Arts and Letters curriculum, 


hteen semester hour 


as follows: 


the 


58-62, twenty-four semestet 
|-grouP 
e in 


J 


» twenty” 
| writte? 
en thesis 


As much as possible of the 
A genera 


ant” 
As much as possible of the twen 
A creative thes!* 


e ” st 
blem illustrat? 


7 — re 
al of Education): P 


requisite: the Education curriculum, pages 54-95. joo 
Required: the Art option ind professional courses listed in the School of Educa 
Catalogue. 
ART HISTORY AND THEORY 
First Group id 
ow . a ona 
l Art Appreciation (3) Mac De on of 
* . melt 
Fall—day; spring—day; summer 1962 A study of the language and i nd 
art in its various media, the development of styles, aesthetic principles, theorle 
the ideas in art through the ages. (Primarily for nonmajors.) : 

. . . = Leite 
31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) pistorie 
Academic year—day. A survey of the arts in the Western World from pre" 

to modern times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. rine 
oe ihe , ; Kin 
71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) d ar 


Academic year—evening; summer 1962—Art 71 (3). Painting, sculpture, 8 pirst 
chitecture of America, with selected references to the crafts and popular we oth 
half: from Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Second hal}: from es?" 

century to the present. 


J 
: an yonal 
101 Gree k and Roman Architecture (3) Macl 
Fall—day. 


sald 
: . acDo! 
102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) Ma 
Spring—day. 


Art 173 


103 Medieval Art (3) ( Formerly Art 102) 


Evans 
all—day, A study of architecture, sculpture, and painting from the formative states 
of Christian Art in the Byzantine Age through the Romanesque and Gothic periods. 
104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Leite 
Fall—day. The early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. 
105 Renaissance Artin Italy II (3) Leite 
Spring—day. The High Renaissance and Mannerism. 
106 Renaissance Art in the North (3) Leite 


ummer 1962, 
and Portugal, 


107 Eighteenth Century Art in Europe (3) Evans 


Pring—day, The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 18th cen- 
tury Europe. 


A study of the painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, 


109 Nineteenth Century Art in Europe (3) Leite 
all—day, Painting and sculpture from Academism to Symbolism. 
110 Contemporary Art (3) Leite 
Spring—day:; summer 1962. Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. 
"I Classical Archeology (3) MacDonald 
ot offered 1962-63. A study of archeological monuments of classical civilizations, 
with intensive study of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, paint- 
Ng, or minor arts, 
] : : 
* Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) MacDonald 
Pring—day, A study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 
U3 B 
aroque Arti : Leite 
Pad Art in Italy (3) ei 


and 17 y. The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th 
17th centuries in Italy. 

] ; ‘ 

* Baroque Art in the North (3) 

the offered 1962-63, The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
, © 16th and 17 centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. 
15 ae , ‘ 

Christian Iconography (3) (F ormerly Art 210) Leite 


i offered 1962-63, The origins and development of Christian symbols and themes 
m Early Christian to modern times. 


N6 Classical 


. Iconography (3) (Formerly Art 211) MacDonald 
* offered 1962-63, The origin and development of myths in classical art. 
0 e's ' ry: 
man of China and Japan (3) (Formerly Art 204) Kline 
4) day, The architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
phterior Decoration (3) Kline 
and en: A study of the principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs 
2 nsemble layout, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 
House : = 
ee Planning (3) Kline 


Problems, ll Study of the contemporary house for family living, including site 


14 F ase plan, materials of building, and climate conditioning. 
J ; . rie. 
Not ae Arts in America (3) Kline 
hg, ana 1962-63 Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weav- 
other crafts 


; Selected references to American folk music. 


Courses of Instruction 


2 


Tamp Group 


203 Primitive Art* (3) Kline 
Summer 1962. The arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe in the pre-Co- 
lumbian Americas, Oceania, and Africa. 

207 Modern Architecture (3) Kline 
Spring—day. The development of modern architecture and building technology ia 


Europe and America from the late 19th century to the present. 
243 Seminar in American Art (3) Kline 
Not offered 1962-63. 


244 Seminar in Naturalism and Realism (3) Leite 


Not offered 1962-63. A reading knowledge of French is desirable. 
Leite 


245 Seminar in Romanticism (3) 


Not offered 1962-63. A reading knowledge of French and German is desirable. 

246 Seminar in Classical Art (3) MacDonald 
Fall—day. 

247 Seminar in Symbolism (3) Leité 
1962-63 and every third year: spring—day. 

248 Studies in Classical Art (3) MacDonald 
Summer 1962. 

261-62 Theory and Criticism (3-3) (Formerly Art 161-62) MacDonald 
Academic year—evening. The history of theory and criticism in Classical, Mediev™ 


Renaissance, and Modern times. 


MacDonald 


271-72 Museum Techniques? (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged. Assignments in intern training in museum work: on 
dents may take this course three days a week from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. througho¥ 
e academic year and earn 3 credits a semester; or they may take it intensively, 
1 week from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., and earn 6 credits in one semester. 
289-90 Thesis (3-3) The stall 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Finst Group . 
eae = te - , o 9 ‘orsythe 
21-22 Basic Composition and Techniquest (3-3) hg 

Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Art 21 (3). Study of yor d 
mentals of two- and three-dimensional composition; an investigation of mater! 

their application. 

; 7a! Russ? 

41-42 Drawing and Perspective (3-3) ductor? 
. ; ; 0 

Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Art 41 (3). An intr 

course in object and figure drawing and mechanical perspective. f 

3) Thes# 


int 


65-66 Drawing and Painting 1—Life, Still Life, and Portrait (3 
Academic year—day; summer 1962—Art 65 (3). 


81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) 
Academic year—day and evening. 


Warnek? 


. io 
* May be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor studenS 


‘ , d 
+ Primarily for candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Museology ®” 


the Special Program in Museum Training 
t Art 21-21 is prerequisite to all other studio courses 


Seconp Group 


125-26 Drawing and Painting Il—Life, Still Life, and Portrait Sickman 


(6-6) 
Academic year—day, 
127-98 Drawing and Painting 11—Life and Portrait (6-6) Archer 


Academic year—day and evening. 


135 Commercial Design (3) Hine 
Ummer 1962, 
157-58 Print Making (6-6) Perlmutter 


\cademic year—day. Relief printing and wood block, with special reference to 
Western and eastern techniques. 


Studies of the principles and applications of graphic design. 


159_69 Anatomy and Techniques (6-6) Russo 
life mic year—day. Special problems in anatomy and drawing and painting of the 
4e model in action. 

65-66 Drawing and Painting 11—Life and Portrait (6-6) Lahey 
Cademic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Art 165 (3)*. 

175 . — 

75~76 Advanced Composition (6-6) 
Cademic year— 
ms in creative ¢ 


Forsythe 
day and evening; summer 1962—Art 175 (3)*. Advanced prob- 
design and composition; development of representational skills. 
179_, . . 
79-89 Sculpture II (6-6) Warneke 


Cademic year—day and evening. 


pl Portrait-life modeling and composition in clay, 
4ster and wood carving. 

18; R : 

83-84 Commercial Art (6-6) Hine 
eg year—day and evening. Instruction in fundamental principles: to analyze, 

: Ualize, and skillfully express ideas. 

85. : , : 
‘Se Advanced Commercial Art (6-6) Hine 
nigu mic year—day and evening. Practice in the development of professional tech- 
folio” for thumb-nail and comprehensive layouts; preparation of professional port- 

189_¢ 
om Advanced Sculpture (6-6) Warneke 
~ emic year—day and evening. Advanced problems in modeling and direct carv- 
* (Restricted to students who have completed 18 hours of sculpture). 
; Tump Group 

65 ” ae 
ee Painting III (6-6) The Staff 

me mic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Art 265 (3) *. 

0 hm pt . - 
riainting I} (6) The Staff 

20.9 4S arranged; spring—as arranged; summer 1962—Art 275 (3) *. 
0 S a 
Acad Sculpture II] (6- 6) Warneke 
; ©Mic year—as arranged. 
Paulpture IV (6) Warneke 
88 arranged spring—as arranged. 


300 Thesis (3-3 


dee! (3-3) The Staff 
» Sas year—as arranged; summer 1962, 


¥ be 
taken for 6 semester hours with the approval of the instructor. 


Courses of Instruction 


MUSIC 


First Group 


3-4 Music Appreciation (3-3) Steinert 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Music 3 (3). An introduction 


the historical sequences of musical style, the elements of music principle and music# 
forms, the works of the chief composers, and the study of instruments and other medi@ 
of musical presentation. 


5-6 Fundamentals of Music (3-3) Steine! 
Academic year—evening. Elements of music—basic concepts of pitch, rhyth® 
scales, intervals and chords, notation and terms. 

51-52 Orchestra (1-1) Steinet 
Academic year—evening. Preparation and performance of orchestral literatul 


Prerequisite: audition before Director. 


Seconp Group 


103-4 History of Music (3-3) —_—_—— 


; : 7 oy the 
Academic year—day; summer 1962—Art 103 (3). The development of music th 
Western World from the Early Christian era to the 20th century. 


131-32 Harmony (3-3) E —— 
Academic year—evening. Chord structure, inversions, modulations, figured and 
figured bass. Practice in elementary harmonic writing. 


RELATED CoursE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


<r at eee in 
Classical Languages and Literatures 71-72 Greek and Roman Backgrounds 
Literature (3-3) 


BIOCHEMISTRY* 


Professors J. H. Roe (Emeritus), C. R. Treadwell (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers W. R. Carroll, Irving Gray, Arthur Weissbach 
Associate Professor B. W. Smith 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Leon Swell 


. , . " . . | 
Assistant Professors G. V. Vahouny, J. M. Bailey 
Associate H. W. Clark, Jr. 
Special Lecturer Sidney Udenfriend h 
a s : » teas g pac 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry. Prerequisite: ve jn- 
elor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must 91, 22, 
cluded the following courses, or the equivalent: Biology 1-2t; Chemistry 14-** 

e ‘ 5 
151-52; Physics 11 and 12. »9]-22 2 

Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66, including Biochemistry =“*}o4. 932, 
26, 227-28, 299-300. The remaining courses are to be selected from Biochemistry in Mict®” P 
241, 251, 261, 295-96, or, with the approval of the adviser, from graduate rg arranés 
biology, Chemistry, Physiology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not possible require’ 


courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing all of 
work in one academic year. 
Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 67-73. 
- . y 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 ‘ Studen 
t+ An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. * 
register in cither department. : 


Biochemistry 177 


113-14 Medical Biochemistry The Staff 


cademic year: lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours)—as ar- 
ranged, Physiological and clinical chemistry. For medical students. 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4-4) Vahouny 
cademic year—Tues, and Thurs., 8:00 to 12:00 A.M. A lecture and laboratory 


Course for nonmedical students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. Material fee, $15 a se- 
Mester, 


224 Biochemistry of the Enzymes (1) Weissbach 


Pring—Mon., 5:00 P.M. Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the en- 
zymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. 


225-26 Biochemical Procedures (3-3) Smith and Staff 
cademic year—as arranged. A laboratory course. Material fee, $16 a semester. 
227-28 Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) The Staff 


ae half: Fri. 5:00 P.M. Second half: Fri., 4:00 P.M. The current literature in 
the field of biochemistry, mainly for graduate students, but open to a limited number 
°F specially qualified medical students, 


232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Carroll 
“Pring—Wed., 5:00 P.M. A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. 


24) Isotopes (2) Gray 
i all—~Sat,, 8:00 A.M. Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications 
ps biolo - Attention will be given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, 

Mtoradiography and chromotography. 

249-59 Intro 


duction to Medical Research* (3-3) Bailey 
pnademic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for graduate students. A com- 
Tehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, physical, 


ie emical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the med- 
, ® sciences, Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 
D) 
9carbohydrate Metabolism (1) Roe 
Bi 2 and alternate years: fall—Sat., 9:00 A.M. A lecture course. Prerequisite: 
: chemistry 114 or 229. 
61 p: q 
plicchemisery of the Lipids (1) Swell. Treadwell | 
29: all—Sar., 12:00 A.M. A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. | 
~~ en ; S 
Ae Research in Biochemistry (arr.) The Staff 
“emic year—as arranged. 
~300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


— b 
BIOLOGY 
a 
ter’, 8inning with the academic year 1962-63 the work toward Bachelor’s and Mas- 


Ology, Sree in Biology will be offered jointly by the departments of Botany and Zo- 


I 
Biolog Summer of 1962 


— 


* This 2 
is : 
"Search, an Mterdepartmental course. 


the following courses will be offered by the Department of 


The student should register in the department directing his 


Courses of Instruction 


1-2 Survey in Biology (3-3) 
Summer 1962. Systematic study of the plant and animal kingdoms, with emphas# 


upon the interdependence of living things and their relations with their environment® 
Introduction to organic evolution, heredity, public health, and conservation. Materl® 


9 


fee, $7 for each half. Biology 1 is not prerequisite to Biology 2. 


5 Cytology (3) 

Summer 1962 Plant and animal cells and their components, including the chrom® 
ir role in heredity, with training in the preparation of materials for 
study. Prerequisite: one year of college work in biology, botany, or zoology. Mate 


somes and t 
rial fee, $8. 


211-12 Research in Cytology (arr.) 
Summer 1962. Individual problems for advanced students interested in this field. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
nmer 1962. 


S) 


BOTANY* 


Professor R. B. Stevens (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturer L. B. Smith } 
Associate Research Professor J. M. Kaper pa 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Kittie Parker, Caroline Adams, R. S. Sigafoo% 

ward Hacskaylo, H. M. Cathey 
Lecturers G. A. Livingston, W. A. Shropshire, Jr. 


: “s ; j 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Botany (Departmenta 53 in’ 
} rit 
requisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages’ 94” 
1-2t, or the equivalent. 


r luc ing Biolog) f rwentY, 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, a minimum Of © agg 
four semester hours of second-group courses in Botany or in a combination of Botany 
related sciences as approved by the Chairman ) _This 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Scienc eu ith a major in Biology (Departmenta 70108 


ction with the Department of 2 jn" 
ages 94" 


interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjun 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, f 
cluding Biology 1-2t, or the equivalent ¢ tweal” 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, a minimum ™ py the | 
four semester hours of second-group courses in Botany and Zoology, as approv™ 


+ alent 
the equivalet. 
Univer 


Chairman of either Department 

Vaster of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Botany. —Prerequisite: 
of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from this 
with a major in Botany or Biology. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biolog 
may be arranged in conjunction with the Department of Zoology. 
alent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from t 
sity with a major in Botany, Zoology, or Biology. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66 a ti ‘ 

Doctor of Philosophy (in a field of Botany or Biology). —See pages 67 a the Edu 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology. Prerequisite: 


; 
eld 
tai al fe 
ry.—This interdepartment equiv’ 


, ite: ue © 
Prerequisite his Unive® 


cation curriculum, pages 54-55. school of Ede 
Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed in the 5c® 
cation Catalogue. 
y 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. StudenS 


Botany and Zoology: 


t An departmental course offered by the departments of 
register in either department 


Botany 179 
CE 
BIOLOGY* 


First Group 


1-2 Introductory Biology* (4-4) The Staff 
N interdepartmental course. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
tology 1—Plant Sciences (4): fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening. 
tology 2— Animal Sciences (4): fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening. 
+8 Course is designed to provide the nonscience student with an understanding of the 
Ne sciences and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue in some aspect 
o biology. It is the introductory course leading to all second- and third-group courses 
™M botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff members of the two depart- 
yents. Designed to be taken in either sequence; students may be registered for either 
Or 2 at the beginning of the academic year, depending on laboratory space available. 


Material fee, $10 a semester. 
BOTANY 
Seconp Group* 


105 Field Botany (3) Parker 

ture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). 1963 and alternate summers. A 
1 Course, Primarily for nonspecialists, emphasizing local flora. 
06 Plane Growth (3) 


Clure ( 
the 2 hou 


Hacskaylo, Shropshire 
ts), laboratory (2 hours). Summer 1962 (as Botany 116). 1962 and 
" ™ate summers, A course, primarily for nonspecialists, emphasizing practical prob- 
Ms of towing and caring for plants. Material fee, $8. 


] ee 
wha Organic Evolution? (3-3) Bowman 


demi and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: aca- 
IC ye: 


on th 4T—evening. A study of the theories of organic evolution and present ideas 
ie © principal lines of development in the plant and animal kingdoms; a review of 
e Contributions to an understanding of the mechanisms involved in this process from 
109 elds of &enetics and cytology. 
oe Plant Morphology (3-3) Adams 
hor -64 and alternate years. First hal/: seed plants—lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 
field ¢4 penterial fee, $8. Second half: lower groups—lecture (1 hour), laboratory and 
1ours ) 
15.) ts 
16 C t (9 « ° 
0, + (3~ wmé 
etal logy; (3-3) Bowman 


— ov laboratory. 1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1963- 
@ alte 


Ogy 115) Tate years: academic year—day; summer 1962—Botany 115 (3) (as Biol 


and thei. Plant and animal cells and their components, including the chromosomes 
terial a role in heredity, with training in the preparation of materials for study. Ma 
125.9 fe, $8 a semester, 
“k 6 Plant Taxonomy (3-3) Parker 
Cture (1 } 


AS inet (1 

all " Py? a ' 
che A lecture course in which the general principles are illustrated with 
Mf inheritance in plants and animals, including man. 
Lecture 20 %0By (3-3) Stevens, Hacskaylo 


‘ours), laboratory (2 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: academic year 


~tvenj . 
— ng. Material fee, $8 a semester. 


. 
Bio) 
5 BY 1-2 j <i _ ; 
1.2°Finning with. Gicreauisite to all second-group courses, except by permission of the instructor. 


1.9 78Meral academic year 1962 63, Biology 1-2 Introductory Biology (4-4) replaces Botany 
+ will be offen (3-3) and Zockesy 1-2 Introduction to Zoology (4-4). Botany 1-2 and Zoology 
rein interd Or the last time in the summer of 1962. 


in tithe emental cour 


departmen: se offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may 


180 Courses of Instruction 


133-34 Plant Pathology (3-3) Steven 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 1963-64 and alternate years. Materi# 
fee, $8 a semester. 

135-36 Plant Physiology (3-3) Cathey 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: academic yer 
—evening. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12 or permission of the instructor, Mater# 
fee, $8 a semester. 

. : P : hire 

140 Cell Physiology* (3) Shropshif 
Spring—evening. The fundamental physiology of protoplasm. Prerequisite: Che™ 
istry 12. 

9 « + ra foo® 

141-42 Plant Ecology (3-3) Sigafoe 


P s+ got 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: # 
demic year—evening. 


Tump Group 


‘ ‘ . : . Q ¢ 7man 
201-2 Seminar: Cytology* (3-3) Bowm 
Academic year—evening. 


221-22 Seminar: Taxonomy (3-3) om 
1962-63 and every fourth year: academic year—as arranged. 
‘ 9 ae 2 9 Stevens 
231-32 Seminar: Mycology and Plant Pathology (3-3) Steve 
1964-65 and every fourth year. lo 
235-36 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3-3) Cathey, Hacska) 
1963-64 and every fourth year. ‘ 
“se : Kr = + rg f 00° 
241-42 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3-3) Sigal 
1965-66 and every fourth year. f 
bs omnis ta 
295-96 Research (arr.) The5 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Botany 295 (arr.) Fee to be — 
‘ on. tee 14 ta" | 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. | 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATIONT 


Professors A. R. Johnson, J. L. Jessup, J. C. Dockeray (Chairman), D. > Brownh } 
A. M. Woodruff, G. C. Jacobus, R. B. Eastin, F. H. Gibbs, R. F. Ericso™ 
Lippitt, T. H. Carroll _— 

Pisdasirtd Lecturers M. E. Ogdon, K. E. Stromsem, J. L. Krieger, C. W. Clew?r 
W. G. Torpey, J. N. Stonesifer, A. C. Lazure, K. F. McClure, F. I. Shafiner C 
Houston, C. G. Berns, Edward McCrensky, S. N. Alexander, Robert Kaye, 
Collins, J. P. Murphy : 


Associate Professors John Clayton, Leonard Prestwich, Waldo Sommer 


Cloutier, L. I. Gintzig, T. R. Bennett II — 
Associate Professorial Lecturers John Provan, J. R. Snitzler, F. K. McTyie® 
Lewis, George Idelson, J. A. Morrow, Ross Pollock 
Assistant Professors A. D. Larson, R. E. Griffiths, H. R. Page 
Lecturers R. J. Bond, J. F. Doubleday, W. L. Jobanek, D. K. Good . 
a Studea 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology: 
register in either department 

t The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 
t On leave of absence fall semester 1961-62 


Business and Public Administration 


Bachelor of Business Administration.—See pages 56, 134-35. 
Publ of Arts in Government in the fields of International Affairs, Public Affairs, 
tc A ministration, Personnel Administration, and Economic Policy.—See pages 135-38. 
Pital 47, of Business Administration in the fields of General Business Administration, Hos- 
D dministration, and Personnel Administration.—See pages 135-37, 138-39, 139-42. 


Pict weadl of Business Administration —Prerequisite: a Master's degree in Business Ad- 
ing eration or a related field, or the equivalent, and proficiency in Statistics and Account- 


0 the satisfaction of the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 
gener} ed: thirty hours of graduate work beyond the Master's level, the passing of a 
Pages 149 amination in six fields, and the writing and defending of a dissertation. See 
<—~43., 
Eigithelor of Arts in Education with teaching fields in Business Education (School of 
i on).—Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 54-55. : 

Sch Wired: the Business Education option and the professional courses listed in the 
ducation Catalogue. 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Tump Group 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) Eastin, Ericson, Gibbs 
Replaces Business Administration 201 and Public Administration 210) 


phasis: ay and evening; spring—evening. An advanced course in administration em- 
Sizing Principles and practices common to administrative units of all kinds. 
204, Qua 


N Ntitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Pring 


evening, Developments in quantitative methods of administration. 


205 é 
Seminar in Communication and Executive Action (3) Morrow 


Sos, rmerly Public Administration 242) 
Pring. 


sis, i evening. Seminar in the communications processes. Research and analy- 
» Mentification of factors relating to receptivity; the dynamics of communication. 


P. 
Gane! Management (3) Torpey 
Fal ormerly Public Administration 231) 
line ; Basic principles; structure and organization of personnel offices; re- 
- ites ; interagency relationships; personnel staffing, training, and work meas- 


8 Human Re 


lations in Administration (3-3) Bennett, Brown 
Acadene 8 Business Administration 275-76, and Public Administration 241 ) 
and develon nt evening. ; Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior 

PMent; application of social science research to administration. Practical 
be emphasized. 


: a — “- 
nlem porary Administrative Theory and Practice (3) Exicoon 
Spr. mmerly Public Administration 262) 
Prin g— even : 
tion ; evening, 
© the behaviora 


M ana Be 


Current theories and trends in management with particular atten- 
1 sciences communications and applicability of research. 


ment Engineering (3) Clewlow 

(Posner! Engineering (3) _ 

Fall " tly Business Administration 268) 

and imnt and evening; 

tion Plementation of m 

tion i Methods surveys 
Magement ay: 


elation of Gove 


spring—evening. Analysis of the techniques for initiation 
anagement engineering programs, with emphasis on organiza- 
including the study of work measurements, work simplifica- 
its, and other management improvement programs. 


orm rnment to Business (3) Clayton 
Spring. erly Business Administration 287) 
Ment in 8 ch 2S: Activities of government in their relation to business manage- 
areas g 


8 labor relations, wages, production, and prices. 


Courses of Instruction 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL ProcGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol 
lowing business and public administration courses for students enrolled in the Naw 
Graduate Financial Management Program and the Air Force Advanced Manageme 
Program. 


206 Personnel Management (3) 


207-8 Human Relations in Administration (3-3) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Seconp Group 


101 /ntroduction to Business (3) ——— 
(Formerly Business Organization and Combination) sg 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1962. The business environments ’ 


effects upon the decision making process. 


Ericson, Pag? 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 


. . : > wr 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Planning, orga. 
ing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the activities of the administrative 
evolution of management thinking. ; 
= : — ifel 

105 Personnel Management (3) Eastin, Stonesilé 
Fall—day; spring—evening ; summer 1962. Industrial personnel and manpower P 
grams, organizations and policy in personnel activities. f 

; se jfet 

106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) Eastin, Stonet 
Spring—day. Principles of manpower management illustrated by cases draW? 
business, industry, and government. Prerequisite: Business Administration 105. : 
a ‘ ; e ers 

107 Labor-Management Contracts (3) Son 

. : . . ; : jn 
Fall—day; spring—evening. Management's role in the negotiation and ada bot 

‘ 


tion of collective bargaining agreements, as essential to development of 0 
management relations, 
109 Office Management (3) — 


1 office, use of 


Fall—evening; spring—evening. Organization and layout of ar a 
machines and appliances, planning and execution of work, supervision pro 
113 Real Estate (3) Door | 

. f . ym 

Fall—evening. Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and propettY w 

ment; valuation, financing, and taxation day 
, , 4 ble 
121 Risk Management (3) ag 

Spring—evening. A general course in underlying principles of property: ste of 


rine, and casualty insurance, and the function of insurance in the economle 


business or individual. 4 
Jeday 
Doubled 


122 Life Insurance and Estate Planning (3) 


5 tion 
Spring—evening. Life insurance contracts, their use in pr viding protec 
estate development. l ton 
a | Clay 
131 Business Finance (3) f 


ing 0 
. . : Ly ncing 
Fall—day; spring—day and evening. Basic principles involved in the fine 


business enterprises. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. _ 


136 Credit Management (3) ips {108 
Snei ot , rel tionship$ re) 
Spring—evening. Types and sources of credit information, credit re!# jse- P 
the standpoint of the commercial bank and the commercial business enter? 

requisite; Accounting 1-2. 


ais Business and Public Administration 183 


138 Investments (3) Dockeray, Shaffner 


Spring—evening ; summer 1962. Analysis of factors of investment credit with ap- 
sation to different types of investments, proper selection of investments for various 
Classes of investors, regulation. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 


] we eee : 
= Principles of Marketing (3 Prestwich 
—tvening; spring—day; summer 1962. An introduction to marketing structure 
and Its relation to the total economy, consumer and demand analysis, retailing, whole- 


ics 1° major marketing management problems and policies. Prerequisite: Econom- 


14 - , 
2 Marketing Management Problems (3) Prestwich 
sided 28: Practical problems of retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers con- 
ered through the use of cases and text material; fundamental considerations in mar- 


eting ecisions and the nature of the problem-solving process. Prerequisite: Business 
Ministration 141. 


Marketing Research (3) Prestwich 
all—day. Principles and practices of marketing research with particular emphasis 


u ; ° ° : 
spon basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and presenta- 
‘on of results, 


] 

8 Sales Management (3) : Eastin 

castie, ening. Organization of the sales department, sales planning and fore- 

tribute? quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of dis- 
M costs, Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. 


1 ie 
at Advertising (3) Idelson 


Fa . : ‘ — 

inl —evening. Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses and 

fin ations of advertising as a tool of management; fundamentals involved in getting a 
ed advertisement before potential customers; evaluation, criticism, and control of 


Advertising. 

P ; ; : 
Sprig urement and Materials Management (3) Prestwich 
i Purchasing organization, procedures, and policies; market rela- 
} Selection of merchandise and sources of supply; procurement information 
. P 8; evaluation of procurement practices in industry and government. 

Su rinciples of Personal Selling (3) Prestwich 

Dlicaticn 1962. Basic principles that underlie personal selling and the practical ap- 

tuniti On of these principles. Emphasis is given to the human factor. Career oppor- 
= P ®8 and the role of selling in our economy are also considered. 

r ‘ , 
Sprig tie Management (3) Kaye 
Mente evening. Organization and records of traffic department, routing of ship- 
Rencier ees by carriers, rates and charges, relation of shipper to transportation 

16) oon ‘ E 
and mercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Berns, Collins, McClure 
F, Bailments (3) 
alia ia 
6g C ¥ and evening. 


0 : rie. ise 

Pro mercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Berns, Collins, Murphy h 
Sprin Perty, Mortgages (3) 

163 ®~day and evening. 


m Relation to the Form of Business Units: Corporations, | Murphy 


ar, 
Pay enerships, and Trusts (3) 
12] ning. 
Tincinl. 
Pa_uaDles of Transportation (3) Clayton 
tics, wing. Impact of transport on society; development, economic characteris- 


ie . . - matt . 
Pottation *8, Tates, and regulation of the various modes of domestic intercity trans- 


] 


1 Courses of Instruction 


172 Public Utilities (3) Clayto® 
Not offered 1962-63. Legal and economic meaning of the public utility concent 
development, services, economic characteristics, ratemaking, and regulation of * 
various utility industries, with particular emphasis on electric, gas, telephone, & 
urban transit industries, 


= . “ an ; ‘ Io vton 

173 Commercial Motor Transportation (3) Cay 
Fall—evening. Organization, management, services, economic characteristics, ra! 4 
and regulation of motor tr insport firms; highways and highway financing conside 


from the point of view of both producers and users of the services. 


174 Commercial Air Transportation (3) Clayt0? 
Spring—evening. Organization, management, services, economic characterisU@ 
rates, and regulation of air transport firms; policies and activities of the govern™ 
in the development, promotion, and control of air transport. 


faye 

_ , : , a 

175 Introdu tion to Foreign Trade (3) —e 
. . al . - ; g 8 
Fall—evening. Terminology, trade usages and practices, conditions essential 10 t 


" . smpac 
cessful trading, economic bases ¢ f international trade, obstacles to trade, tariffs, iP 


of governmental controls on private trade. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 
a <a Kay* 
176 Exporting and Importing (3) - ancidés 
Not offered 1962-63. Policy and operating pri blems of fore ign trade, —— d 
documentation, packing and transportation of shipments, ocean marine insurane 


U. S. Customs procedure and formalities 


. do? 
178 Foreign Markets (3) Og 


methods . 


Spring—evening. Pattern of world trade by countries and con modities, Econo® 
preparing market surveys, selected regional market inalyses. Prerequisite: » 
ics 1-2, 
191 B R 3 ——ae 
susiness Keports and Analyses (3) f datas m 
. * ‘ ‘ al ga 
Fall—evening. Sources of management information, array and analysis 0 


terpretation and presentation of the findings. ' 


193 Management Communication (3) 
Fall—evening ; spring—day. A survey course in the problems of . ne 
written communication; style and format; oral communication: oral briefing 8! 
entation; group leadership; rapid reading; completed staff work; and 


a 
195 Controllership (3) " pusines! 
. . . , rina 
Fall—evening. The duties, responsibilities, and place of the controller “bodies ee 
organization; relations of controller to other departments and regulatory : 


tog, j 

; roliciess ok: 
the controller's relation to price setting and inventories, depreciation | ee stock 
auditing, expense control and budgeting; and financial re ports to manag 

holders, and employees Prerequisite Accounting 1-2 Open to senior. 


197 Introduction to Business Policy (3) formulatio’ 
Not offered 1962-63 Significance of business policies in management; . signif 3 
of policies; relation of various organizational levels to policy making; 80™° ° 
policies, including case problems. > astin Page 
SastiD, 
198 Case Problems in Management (3) tech jte 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening Principals and *prereq’ sit 


. , j id y: 
management illustrated by cases drawn from business and industt) 


Business Administration 102, 105, 131, 141. 


lump Group 


‘ ; «i 
201 Advanced Managem nt (3) inciples © al 

. sing inc 

Summer 1962. An advanced course in mat igement emphasizing PF 

agement in relation t 


business enterprise 


i Business and Public Administration 185 


209 Seminar in Personnel Management (3) Eastin 


all—evening. Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, and 
Fesearch in advanced problems. 


10 The Personnel Manager (3) Jessup 
“Pring—evening. The job of the personnel manager and his place in the organiza- 
tion; relations of the personnel manager to other executives; the personnel manager's 


Policy role, and his relations with the chief executive. Key problems of the senior per 
Sonnel executive, 


21: ; 
3 Urban Land Management (3) Woodruff 
»pring—evening. Background course for the developing curriculum in city plan 
der The course traces the forces that lie behind investment decisions which in turn 
etermine the development of cities. 
2] : 
8 Introduction to Data Pri cessing (3) Doubleday 
es ;_cvening; spring—evening. A survey of modern data processing systems with 
*mphasis on the management problems associated with the installation and use of such 
Systems, 
219_ . ee 
rf Data Processing: Mechanics and Applications Alexander, Glaser 
~3) ; 
thermic year—evening. Characteristics of major computer systems; relation to 


elf selection and 
Uonship of d 


Terequisite: 


application to administrative processes. Feasibility studies. Rela 
ata processing and quantitative methods of management. Case studies. 
297 Business Administration 218. 

Linear Pre 


i gramming (3) 
» evening 


. Introduction to the vocabulary and methodology of management sci- 


enc ; . : ~ we 
matt through the study of linear programming techniques. Case studies. Minimum 
/ ‘eMatical tools are included. 
I “ss ; 
prin duction to Operations Research for Management (3) —_—_—_—— 
"8—evening. Operations research as an approach to the solution of manage 


ment Problems, 


ra Emphasis is on the relevance and limitations of operations research. 
Ctical applicat 


ions are examined. Minimum mathematical tools are included. 


Ce a 
1 Porate Financial Problems (3) Dockeray, Houston 
Structy ening. Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, and mergers; capital 
29 5 re adjustments; and reorganization. 
2, . 
e . : aa 
ner in Business Finance (3) Dockeray, Houston 
2" s S~evening; summer of 1962. Research in advanced financial problems. 
curt . ‘ . - 
Fay YY Analysis (3) Dockeray, Shaffner 
all eyen . : et 
analytic l ng. _ An advanced course in the applications of investment principles and 
Tation jag niques to the selection of investments. Prerequisite: Business Adminis- 


Se 1 . 
Not sane in Investments (3) Dockeray, Shaffner 
the marr 1962-63. Research in investment problems, techniques of selection and 


man : os ; . ; 
24) ‘ 4gement of various types of funds. Prerequisite: Business Administration 138 


Semi : : 
aden €minar in Marketing (3-3) Johnson, Prestwich 
hic ye : 
c Curreny yvening. An advanced course in marketing, emphasizing special 
for Busi; t problems in the field. (Business Administration 241 is not a prerequisite 
250 Cop, ‘ess Administration 242.) 
Ontr, ‘ 
F Get Admini. ; 8 azure 
all gy, s ustration (3) I 


- “sn +r 
3) vant ing. The management of government contracts with private suppliers. 
ma . , 
Not og 2” in Retail 


ee Offered 1962-63, 


Management (3) Prestwich 
lopmen; 


rs Research in retailing practices, with emphasis on trends, new 
% and current problems. 


86 Courses of Instruction 


2-96 Seminar in Foreign Trade (3) Ogdoe 
Not offered 1962-63, Research, analysis, and discussion of foreign trade instil® 


tions, public and private. 


9729 > }; M . ‘ ‘ rm™ 

273-74 Readings in Business (3-3) The Stal 
Academic year—as arranged. Advanced readings in the fields of finance, marketil® 
and personnel management. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


970 


278 The Dynamics of Business (3) Clayto? 
Not offered 1962-63, An analysis of the structure of American business, including 
a study of trend and cyclical change in economic ac tivity and their bearing upon 
ernmental policy. 

286 Management in the Armed Forces (3) Jess? 
Fall—evening. Special problems of military organization and management; app 


cability of business management te hniques 


Kriege! 


288 Executive Leads rship (3) ye 
Fall—evening. Examination of principles and problems of executive leadership 4 
fevelopment; intensive consideration of basic issues and guides to executive actio® 
business and public administration; review of the literature, significant researel 
ings, 1 practical illustrations. 


Lay § a 
291 Seminar in Business Manage ment (3) Ericson, F J 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Research on various phases of managemen 
practice in American industry. 
293-94 Business Research (3-3) 


Summer 1962, 


The staf | 


296 Seminar in Controllership (3) - | 
. . > hb} ’ , . P ll type? 
Spring—evening. Research on advanced problems of the controller in a 


business organization and the Federal Government 


297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) ‘ 
Academic year—evening Problems of management are analyzed with the be jp 
oping a practical solution; cases are used to show the problems of person” 
marketing, industrial management, finance, et j 


in Nie a a Sta 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) Dockeray and 


Academic year—evening: summer 1962 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS fol 
—— 
In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers ; ja} 
lowing business administration courses for students enrolled in the followi™8 Mar 
Advance’ 


rogram, Air Force : 


programs: Navy Graduate Financial Management P 
agement Program, and Engineering Administration. 
107 Labor-Management Contracts (3) (Summer 1962) 
235 Financial Management (3) 

241 Seminar in Marke ting (3) 

253 Procurement and Distribution (3) 

261 Seminar in Advanced Management (3) 

263-64 Business Organization and Management (3-3) 


) ) ) ) 
268 Management Engineering (3) (Summer 1962) } 
é 4 1962) 


j ; 1€: 
269 Re adings and Conterences in ( ontrolle rship (2 or 3) (Suma 


275 Human Relations in Business (3) (Summer 1962) } 


an Business and Public Administration 


284 Readings and Conferences in Management (2) 

290 Research Seminar in Management (3) 

295 Research Seminar in Controllership (3) 
Seminar in Controllership (3) 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
Tump Group 


202 Introduction to Medical Care Administration (3) Griffiths 
Soeur and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—day and evening. : 
health, of organizations and activities involved in the maintenance of community 
icine” national public health, hospital bodies, communicable diseases, preventive med- 

®, medical terminology, biostatistics, and environmental sanitation. 


2034 Hospital Organization and Management I-11 (3-3) Gintzig 

discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Academic year—day and 

tional The history and current character of institutional medical care. Organiza- 

Unctions and structure of various kinds of hospitals, including psychiatric 

istratj or aged, nursing homes, group clinics, and others related to health care admin- 
on, 


Minis. 1 2e laboratory is conducted by guest faculty. Prerequisite to Hospital Ad- 
Stration 204: Hospital Administration 203. 


rs °spital Management Procedures (3) Gintzig 
— and discussion— (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—day and evening. ; 

Program. of hospital law; a study of hospital forms, procedures, and systems; hospital 

S pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire prevention; personnel, purchasing, 


requy unter Services; and the operational peculiarities of hospital departments. Pre- 
Site: Hospital Administration 203. 


Sprinn” Studies in Hospital Administration (3) Gibbs 
8Pplied ay and evening. A discussion of general ideas about administration as 
trollin t© practical cases, Emphasis is placed on policy making, planning, and con- 


pi in hospitals, Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 201 and Hos- 
tal : : 
Ministration 203. 


Lectus ta! Management Analysis (3) Gintzig 
Collect; : hours), laboratory (2 hours). _ Spring—day and evening. Methods of 
Admini n& 22alyzing, reporting, and using information that can be made available to 
8 »itals and other medical care institutions, One day each week is 


Written & medical care institution. This time is devoted to an investigation on which 
and H oral reports are based. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 
209 O8pital Administration 203, 205. 


OSpital F; meyer! ye 
Lectyn fat Finance and Planning (3) Griffiths 
Nomics (2 Ours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring—day and evening. Medical eco- 


t : ; o> 4 " 
, Using elude sources of hospital income; fund raising drives; methods of procur 
on Se’ JUdgeting, and accounting for hospital funds; pre-payment plans, impact 
Plannin  UBity of the cost of medical care. Regional and specific aspects of hospital 
mite designi d supplying, Poevenaiche,, Hominal 
inj ; -8ing, constructin g, equipping, and supplying. rerequisite: Hospita 

‘ istration 202,” 903 &, equipping Ppt) 


Readin &sin Me 


ademic dical Care Administration (3-3) The Staff 

ing year—as arranged, Advanced studies in various aspects of hospital, nurs- 

"iission of tha other medical care administration and management. Admission by per- 
20; ~94._9- © Coordinator. 

ob tvelye osPital Residency I (3-3-3) Gibbs 

Diectivas. month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of each year, has four major 

*ersity ‘Work experience under a qualified preceptor; periodic seminars with Uni- 


* Periodic written progress reports of work accomplished; and a final 


c a 


=a re 


3 So 


renee 


3 Courses of Instruction 


° ’ 
written report of a major investigation. (Other courses may be substituted for Hospit#! ) 
Administration 294-95 as appropriate.) 


296-97-98 Hospital Residency II (3-3-3) Gibls 


For selected students who take a second year of residency. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Sta! 


Academic year—as arranged, 
Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


=x ee: I 
In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers the fo 
lowing hospital administration courses for students enrolled in the Health Care ? 
ministration program. 
The Stal 


107 Medical Background Terminology* (3) ie 
une 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A basic course in medical backgrot 
formation, disease classification, and terminology. 


P 
; The stat 
108 Medical Records Processing* (3) The 5® 
£ of 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Detailed consideration of method# 
processing, preserving, and indexing medical records. F 
ia ‘ The St# 
109 The Medical Records Department* (3) The a 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A study of the Medical Records DeP i 
ment in the hospital. Its characteristics and function. : 
; = eal je The St 
110 Preparation and Auditing of Medical Records* (3) The a { 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). The origin, development, and evolutie 


the medical record. f 
“agua See - : r Sta 
111 Statistical Development and Analysis* (3) The? 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Development and analysis of stalls 
data required by the hospital for medical record purposes. f 
: , The St 
112-13-14 Medical Records Internship* (3-3-3) thew | 
Work projects in appropriate hospitals under qualified preceptor and with facu? 
pervision 
+ pths 
Tpreres : : if 
150-51 Survey of Medical Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) _ att 
4 7 sa 108 ~ 
Discussion and lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A survey cours now! 
dents in other fields or from medical care organizations, who wish an over® nilat or 
edge of organization and procedures used in hospitals, nursing homes, and ne cours 
ganizations. This is a two semester sequence. Students not wishing to take t od in the 
for credit need not take the laboratory but are expected to attend and take eee 
> patie 
discussion and lecture sessions. Not open to majors in Hospital Administrat' 
The sta 
‘ . : : > astiit 
160 Medical and Nursing Care for Nursing Homes (3) Tne si 
A survey of the medical and nursing procedures designed for administrators ° 
homes and facilities for the aged afl 
4, Sta 
. , he?" 
161 Business Procedures for Nursing Homes (3) . age” 
Business procedures with special application to nursing homes and homes 10 5 afl 
The St’ 
> : , [he = 
162-63 Readings in Nursing Home Administration (3-3) homes and 
we . ing home 
dvanced studies in selected aspects of administration and care of nursiné 
homes for the aged. 
s\ 
nd offer “" 
ence. Primarily for nondegree students from other countries; but ™Y t admin ip 


* Part of a 
academic credit by special arrangement with the Coordinator of the 
m. Ordinarily the program offered twice each year an accelerated 


+ | 
Programs in Hosp't begin? 
ix-month program 


February and September—or by arrangement at any tim / 


Xs Business and Public Administration 189 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Tarp Group 


ef Problems of Governmental Organization (3) 


a l—evening; summer 1962. 
Problem are. 


and exe 


Theories and principles of organization; analysis of 


as in administration, such as decentralization, staff-line, field-headquarters, 
cutive-legislative relationships. 


21 ss ee : Ee : 
2 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 
mrine—evening; summer 1962. 

anagement, approached by the 


Analysis and discussion of problems in public 
group using primarily the case method 


21; i ae ; 
: Administration in Government (3) Brown 
my evening; spring—evening. Selected topics in problems of federal administra- 
10n, with parti 


Paige: cular attention to the role of Congress and the public in the adminis- 
Tative processes, 
1 . i 
5 Seminar in Co 
all—evenin 
Jor foreign gove 


mparative Administrative Systems (3) 
Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of the ma- 
rnments with particular attention to practices applicable to administra- 


2 “on in the United States. 

21-22 Staff Functions in Government (3-3) Sommers 
natnemic year—evening. Designed primarily to provide an understanding of the 
Staff “4 use, and problems of the staff functions as tools of management. Survey of such 
the ie 48 personnel, budgeting, controllership, procurement, property management, 
Secret ney lawyer security, public relations and information, planning, research, the 

205 ariat, management engineering, auditing, accounting, and administrative services. 
wap ftternship in the Administrative Processes (3-3) Sommers 
emment « year—as arranged. — This course is open only to persons selected by gov- 

39 8gencies for participation in approved intern programs, 

Spring Personnel Procedures (3) : Torpey 
Selection pes summer 1962. Study of such personnel functions as recruitment, 
ACtic. ; Placement, promotion, supervision, evaluation, classification, and training. 

‘ *" problems of personnel administration. 


Fal €minar in Man 


power Development and Utilization (3) Sommers 
evening, 


employe _ Research projects and case studies in ways and means of increasing 
7 l © potential, use of training programs, executive development, incentive systems. 
Pay” ediate Management and Supervision (3) Eastin 
‘ € ; rT . - . 
impr ang Che role of the supervisor and intermediate manager, methods for 
Cra] en, ae performance, work measurement, pertinent regulations governing fed- 
© Sonne 
25) 
0 5 A 
Pall vernmental Budgeting (3) 
Ment. vening ; spring—evening; summer 1962. The role of budgeting in manage 
2 ¢ "oe principles and practices of budgetary formulation and administration. 
“emi ; : : , 
Fay — in Planning and Programming (3) Jacobus 
Program, je Performance budgeting; relating the work program to the fiscal 
Dleted Pub udgetary evaluation. This course is primarily for students who have com- 
fe Ublic Administration 251. 
Ntrollerc}:.. . yr : ps 
Sprin olle 'ship in the Federal Services (3) Krieger 
MNalyzeg ning. Function of the controller in federal agencies; special problems 


59 


» COmparison of the controller function in government and business. 


2 ‘ 
Offered Procurement and Property Management (3) 
vo 1962-63 Principles and problems of government procurement; account- 
+ Storage; development of specifications; property management. 


190 Courses of Instruction _# 


260 Seminar in Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Js acobus 
Fall—eve ning. Development and administration of agency goals and objectives, # 
fluence of individuals upon them; factors involving informal organization such as # 
ternal pressure groups, use of sanctions, and role of executive in furthering adminit 
trative policy. 


261 Public Opinion and the Administrator (3) Stromse® 
Fall—evening. Theories, techniques, and methods of working with the publice 
use of interest groups in developing governmental programs; evaluating public 


tions programs; the importance of timing; use of public opinion measurement ! 
niques. 


— . . , . . . 2] 
271 Reading and Conference Course in Public Management and Brow? 


Administration (3) y 
Not offered 1962-63. The purpose of this course is to provide advanced stude? 
with directed reading in specific areas of public management and administration. 
272 Seminar in Public Personnel Administration (3) The $ 4 
Spring—as arranged. The purpose of this course is to provide advanced stl 
with directed reading in specific areas of public personnel administration. 
The Stal 


297 Seminar in Public Administration (3) 


Summer 1962. Advanced research on various phases of public administratio® 

cluding methods of policy formulation and control, the application of systems t 
g ) I > appt 

agement, administration problems of bureaucratic relationships. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The suf 


Academic year—evening; summer 1962 
Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PrRoGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the | niversity offers the 
lowing public administration courses for students enrolled in the Air Forté 
vanced Management Program and in Engineering Administration. 


213 Administration in Government 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3) (Summer 1962) : 


260 Seminar in Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


CHEMISTRY* 
reacenls 
Professors B. D. Van Evera, S. N. Wrenn, C. R. Naeser (Chairman), R. G bc 
W. F. Sager, R. E. Wood, T. P. Perros 
Associate Professors J. W. Harkness, W. E. Schmidt, D. G. White 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Margaret McPherson 
Assistant Professors R. C. Sentz, Margaret Ethier ye” 


. A . . ‘ ‘ t 
Registration —Before completing registration each student must obtain from tion 
sentative of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory © 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (De, 
Pre requisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curric —— re spectively, Pohysic 


cluding Chemistry 11-12, 21, and 22, Mathematics 29 ¢ 30 or 22 and 4 14, 
13, 16; or 11, 14, 15, and 16. iL 1, se | 
Required: the general require ments, pages 58-62, including Chemistry 1 of “P* 


122, 134 (or 235 5-36), 151-52, and 135 or 155 (two semester hours), and 4 8 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


— Chemistry 19] 


On the chemistry major examination at the end of the senior year. The correlated knowl- 
Upon which the student will be examined includes the following fields: (1 ) analytical 
chemistry, (2) inorganic chemistry, (3) organic chemistry, (4) physical chemistry. The 
Work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the Department. Chemistry 153 
snd the German language are required of all majors who wish to be certified to the Amer- 
nN Chemica] Society. Others may omit Chemistry 153 and may elect French or Russian. 
WO foreign languages are recommended for students planning to do graduate work. 
of ered of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Chemistry.—Prerequisite: the degree 
this 5 elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a major in Chemistry from 
R University, or the equivalent. ; ; : 4 
quired: the general requirements, pages 64-66. All prospective Master's candidates 
ical” take qualifying examinations in the fields of analytical, inorganic, organic, and phys- 
§ chemistry, These examinations will be given during the first week of classes each 
th ster, and are a part of the prerequisites for all advanced courses. At least two of 
se examinations must be taken at the beginning of the first year of registration and the 
shall ne One(s) must be taken at the beginning of the second year. Deficiencies, if any, 
imj eliminated by assignment to appropriate courses in the 100 group for which a 
ved a raduate credit may, upon petition, be assigned for courses normally 
east by seniors, The thirty hours of required work must include Chemistry 213 vm at 
Wytic ar three semester hour course in the 200 group in two of the three fields o mes 
least f organic, and organic chemistry, In addition, the thirty hours must oo 
is T Semester hours of laboratory work, Chemistry 193 and 299-300. Chemistry 15 
Fee Teisite to thesis work in the field of organic chemistry. A reading knowledge ex- 


amin, 


half ey mM French or German (German preferred) must be passed before the second 
of the work is started. 


octor of Philoso S 7 
sophy.—See pages 67-73. be ~ : 
] achelor of Science in Engineering with an option in Chemistry.—See pages 100-101, 
the B, © Chemistry courses required for this degree are the same as those required for 
Science degree with the major in Chemistry as itemized above. 


Educate?” °F Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry.—Prerequisite: the 
ON currj cai 5 
Require iculum, pages 54-55. 


ducation @ 2 Chemistry option and the professional courses listed in the School of 
Cation Catalogue. 


3 First Group 
; “4 Fundamen 


tals of Physical Science (4-4) Schmidt, Ethier 
leon Course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
m ite (3 ours), laboratory (3 hours). Academic year—day. Introduction to 


Phys; 22d achievements of physical science, covering selected topics in chemistry, 
mesa? astronomy, and geology. For nonscience majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a se- 
r. ? 


lh. 
12 General Chemistry (4-4) The Staff 
Lectun Seurse: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
and a (2 ours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour). First half: fall—day 
Cen nes spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Second half: fall—day = 
chemicr® Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Elementary course in genera 
Mester °’ ‘Terequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laboratory fee, $18 a se- 
13. 
f General Chemistry (44) White 


Lectang oe: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
{2 hou 


ev, ts), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour). Academic year—day 
Engi one terminal course in general chemistry for students in the School of 
Of Soig ME except those selecting the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor 
emis 32 Engineering with a chemistry option. Those students should register for 
29, by 11-12 in their first year. Prerequisite: Physics 1] and Mathematics 2] or 
Tatory f 


. ee, $18 a semester. 
ua, ° . . ve 
‘ative Inorganic Analysis (4) Vincent 
mete (2 hon : 


tm ts), laboratory (6 hours). Fall—day and evening; spring—day and eve 
mmer 1962, Theoretical and practical study of methods of separating and 


192 Courses of Instruction 


identifying the more common cations and anions using semi-micro techniques. P® 
requisite: Chemistry 12 or a placement examination which may be waived at the @ 
cretion of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. 


22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I (4) Schmit! 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Spring—day and evening; summer 1962 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by typical volumetric and gravimell™ 
procedures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee, $18. 


Seconp Group 
111-12 Physical Chemistry Lectures (3-3) Woo! 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is complete 
Academic year—day and evening. Introduction to physical chemistry. Studen® 
registering for Chemistry 111-12 must register concurrently for Chemistry 113-14 
less they already have adequate credit for physical chemistry laboratory. Prerequisit, 
either (1) Chemistry 22 and 152, Mathematics 22 or 30, Physics 13 or 15, oF “ 
Chemistry 21, Mathematics 22 or 30, Physics 14. 


113-14 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2-2) W ot 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is complet 
Academic year—day (also Saturday). Laboratory to accompany Chemistry 1 ae 

Students registering for Chemistry 113-14 must register concurrently for Chemist 

111-12 unless they already have credit for lectures in physical chemistry. Labor#®™ 


fee, $18 a semester. 


Schmid! 


122 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I] (4) a 
Continuatio’ 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Fall—day and evening. 
Chemistry 22 including theory and practice of separations, organic reagents, ee 
chemistry, and colorimetry in analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. Laboratory te 


Whit 


134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) wil 
j jst) 


Spring—day. An intermediate level course emphasizing the descriptive chem 
the elements. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 151. 


- € . . . * Pe Sa 
135-36 Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2-2) vie 
First half: fall—day, spring—evening. Second half: spring—evening. App of 
of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the preparation and purification of A st 


selected substances. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and 134. Laboratory fee, ? 


mester. 


sa 

ree ; : : Sage 

151-52 Organic Chemistry (4—4) Wrenms nlete? 

A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp nt! 

First half: fall—lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), day and evening; ening! 

1962. Second half: spring—lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), day am h »mist!? 
summer 1962. ( hemistry of the cc mpounds of carbon. Prerequisite*: oe 


21. Laboratory fee: Chemistry 151, $12; Chemistry 152, $20. 


¢, 
153 Special Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) \ rend nl 
Spring—day and evening. A course designed to give the chemistry major ads 5 
and broader training in the technique of organic chemistry than in Chemistry 7 7: 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 151. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemie 
and 152. Laboratory fee, $12. wren! 
155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) »chnia 
Spring—evening. Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the ye nd 
of organic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, using larget ua eg 
greater refinements than in Chemistry 151-52. Prerequisite: Chemistry < 
Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. Gent? 
156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) ure of 
Fall: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours)—evening. Identification of Ln Re 
ganic compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their compone or pete! 


of © 
* This prerequisite may be waived in the case of the student who has earned a grade 


in Chemistry 12 within the past two years or by a placement examination 


; 


. Chemistry 193 


Quired of al] students planning thesis work in Organic Chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $18. 


Et History of Chemistry (2) 


Perros 

64 and alternate years. Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 22 and 152, 

193 Chemical Literature ( 1) Wrenn 


ai—evening. A general course in chemical literature with reference work and 
Cpomts. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
emistry 111-12 and 113-14, 


Tump Group* 


203 Chemical Kinetics (2) Wood 
: : and alternate years. The rates of chemical reactions and the factors influ- 
neing them. Prerequisite: Chemistry 112. 

Ul-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Wood 
Aca emic year—day and evening. Same course as 11]-12, Chemistry 211-12 may 
cae for credit only by special permission. Credit will be assigned only upon the 

213 4ctory completion of Chemistry 213, 
4 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Wood 
° thea yee Application of thermodynamics _to chemical problems, Thermo- 
namin?’ homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation of thermo- 


Ujl-jo Properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: grade of A or B in Chemistry 
~12, atisfactory in 211-12, or ualifying grade in physical chemistry qualifying 
*Xaminati q ) F 


21 on 
6 om , . 
1 Statistical Mechanics (3) Sager 
tum and alternate years: fall—evening. An introduction to classical and quan 
tion arstics designed to acquaint the student with the basic principles and applica- 


Miss} t © method. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 213 or per- 
V7 ton of instructor. 
ictemical Bonding (2) Sager 
the th and alternate years: spring—evening. A survey of modern developments in 
eo 


ture g TY of valence with emphasis on application to problems of stability and struc- 
22) 9 Complex molecules. Prerequisite: Chemistry 213 or permission of instructor. 
~<2 


Advanced Analytical Chemistry (2 or 3-2 or 3) Schmidt 
‘ ] 


half; Ah hours) , laboratory (3 hours—optional). _ First half: fall—evening. Second 

ineludj ' offered 1962-63. Theory and application of recent methods of analysis 

The ng electrical and optical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 122. 

May be a may be taken for 2 credits a semester without laboratory work, either half 
23139 f 4ken first, Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 

cade P°cial Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) White. Perros 

Ql) _ year—evening. A series of one-semester courses covering such topics as 


Carbo emistry of the less familiar elements, (2) organometallic, organosilicon, and 


n Nate . 2 : pe 
233 34 4 compounds, and (3) co-ordination chemistry, Prerequisite: Chemistry 235. 
196 Radiochemistry (2-2) 
and Uses ‘of aiternate years: academic year—evening. The preparation, properties, 
235_36 fF radioactive isotopes, both natural and artificial. Prerequisite: Chemistry 


235.3 
6 eH : 
Acade Inorganic Chemistry (3-2) 


Tic . 
8 year—e y 
Ubétane . vening, 


Naeser 
} Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic 
Pe of the. reactions, followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic 
~Ttequisite - emistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. 
® T concurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12 and 113-14. 
ec a A 
PPropriate Qualifying examination is prerequisite to all advanced courses 


° LG I POs 
194 Courses of Instruction 


251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Sage! 
Academic year—evening. Syntheses, reactions, and properties of carbon compounds 


fundamental theories of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. Prerequisilé 


or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12, 113-14. 

253 Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) Wren? 

Spring—evening. Study of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic 00” 
pounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 251. 

Theoretical Organic Chemistry (3) Sage 
1963-64 and alternate years Survey of modern theories of organic chemistry ¥# 
emphasis on reaction mechanisms, Prerequisite: Chemistry ‘ f 

291-92 Seminars: Recent Developments in Chemistry (1-1) The St 
Academic year—day. 


295-96 Research (arr.) The Stall 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. Research on problems approved bY ‘ 
Staff. Open to qualified students with advanced training. Laboratory fee, 


semester hour. f 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The St# 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 


Professor J. F. Latimer (Chairman) 
Associate R. G. Crawford 


es ; ‘ , . and 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin (Departmental). Prerequisite: the Arts 


Letters curric ulum, pages 52-53, including Latin 51-52 and History 39-40 pout? 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, eighteen semester 
in Latin beyond first-group courses, Art 111, Philosophy 111. A reading knowleas' 
French or German, preferably both, is strongly recommended 
. P . ‘s : $ pire 
Latin 1-2 and 3-4, or Greek 11-12 and 13-14 satisfies the foreign language req 
co 


ment, see page 5 


LATIN AND GREEK 


First Group Crafl 
** “i 
First-year Latin (3-3) : 1 Jete" 
until the second half is comp A al 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternate yeand nguase 
demic year—evening Functional presentation of the essentials of the “ ctio® 
with appropriate reading selections; development of English derivatives; imt¥° 
to Roman life and literature. d 
’ awior 
34 Second-year Latin (5-3) Cr jeted- 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is ary rs 
1962-63 and atte ute years: academic year—evening; 1963-64 and alternate ¥\ iy. 
academic year—day. A continuation of the first-year course, but with inet atio of 
phasis on Latin readings whic ich illustrate Roman life and liter ature; contin’ echo! 
vocabulary building in English. Prerequisite: Latin 1-2 or two years © iB 


Latin. ff 

, Sta 

11-12 First-year Greek (3~3) : 1 
1 half is CON" ars? 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second Iternate Y 
1962. 63 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1963-64 and hw tion 
academic year—day. Essentials of grammar with appropriate reat ing 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


Classical Languages and Literatures 195 


13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) The Staff 
N year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Ot offered 1962-63. 1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1964-65 


4nd alternate years: academic year—day. Review of grammar; rapid reading from 

Selected Greek authors. 
9-50 Latin Grammar and Readings (3-3) The Staff 
64 and alternate years: academic year—day. Primarily for graduate students 


Preparing for reading examinations. Undergraduates admitted by permission of the 
Mstructor, No academic credit for graduate students. First half: essentials of Latin 
8tammar with appropriate reading selections, Second half: continuation of grammar 
With selections from various Latin authors for rapid reading. 


5]~59 . ‘ aa, 8 " “4 

1-52 Introduction to Latin Prose and Poetry (3-3) The Staff 
d 2-63 and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: aca- 
mic year—evening. Selections from Cicero and Caesar, Virgil and Ovid. Pre- 


Fequisite: Latin 3-4 or three years of high school Latin. 


Seconp Group 

~2 Roman Comedy (3-3) The Staff 
Te and alternate years: academic year—day. Selected plays from Plautus and 

1 rence, Prerequisite: Latin 51-52 or permission of the Instructor. 
~12 Roman History and Philosophy (3-3) The Staff 
remucred 1962-63. Selections from Cicero, Sallust, Lucretius, and Livy. Pre- 

; ‘site: Latin 51-52 or permission of the Instructor. 

Ne Roman Lyric Poetry and Satire (3-3) The Staff 
offered 1962-63. Selections from Catullus, Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. Pre. 


cere ’ tion 
*quisite: Latin 101-2 or permission of the Instructor, 


10) 
1 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
First Group 


71-7 
a Creek and Roman Backgrounds in Literature (3-3) Latimer 
alf: 1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day. Second half: 1963-64 and alter- 


Nat : ~ : nat ine 
Selected Greek and Roman masterpieces and their literary 


influ a fall—day, 
nee, This course satisfies the literature requirement, see page 52. 


i Seconp Group 


Not oa and Roman Drama (3-3) The Staff 

1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1964-65 

at 8: academic year—day. Selected tragedies of Aeschylus, Soph- 

and Te tiPides, and Seneca; selected comedies of Aristophans and Menander, Plautus 
ence; historical development of classical drama. 


CLASSICAL HEBREW 
2) First Group 


2 Fi Rage ~F. 
A Year ce vear Classical Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 
1962_63°Ourse: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
demic and a ternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: aca- 


Teading eat—evening, Fundamental principles of the language with practice in 
23. mple narrative prose. 


- ear od year Classical Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 

Not offered rs credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 

Alternate : 962-63, 1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day; 1964-65 and 

lected eee academic year—evening, Review of grammar and exegesis of se 
"8¢8 from the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 


196 Courses of Instruction 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY* 


Professor H. F. Anderson (Chairman) 
{ssistant Clinical Professors Hayden Kirby-Smith, J. Q. Gant, Jr., W. G. Ballinge 
Associates W. M,. Willett, Reuben Goodman, CU. S. Brown 


214 Dermatalogy and Sy philology The Stall 


2 hours a week for eight weeks. Lectures on diseases of the skin and syphilis 


opr ng 
317-18 Clinic Brow! 
Case demonstrations, diagnosis, and treatment of skin diseases and syphilis. D, & 


General Hospital. 
407-8 Clinic 


Iwo hou 


The Stall 

, ; : nv 

a week as arranged in rotation during academic year. Dermatolo#) 
logy in infants and children. Children’s Hospital. 


nd sypl 


109-10 Clinic 
[wo hours a week as arranged in rotation during academic year. 
s, diseases of the skin. University Hospital. 


The Stal 
Clinical de® 


onstratior 


ECONOMICS* 
Professors A. E. Burns}, D. S. Watson, T. W. Holland, J. W. Kendrick, w. b 


Schmidt 
Professorial Lecturers Gerhard Colm, R. A. Young, Hans Heymann, Jr. 
Associate Professors J. W. Skinner (Chairman), Henry Solomon (Research) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R. L. Sammons 


Instructors L. D. Bothwell. Ching-Yao Hsieh 
Arts 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental) —Prerequisite: the ¢ 


1 Letters curriculum, pages 


93, including Economics 1-2 and Statistic $ SI. 1 121 and 


2 ant 


momics 101 


Required: the general requir ents, pages 58-62, and (1) Ex 
c 0 5 


fifteen additional hours in second group courses to be selected with the approva ol? 
8 : 


adviser; (2) Economics 198 which may be taken upon the completion of Economic® a 

and 121; (3) Statistics 111, 112; (4) nine semester hours of other second-group “ 

selected with the approval of the adviser oa ) —See 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (Field-of-Study? 

the Department of History. ¢ Arts 

; : , e . P — were } A Be s-helor 0 / 

Master of Arts in the field of Economics.—Prere quisite: the degree of Bac 

with a major in Economics at this University, or the e juivalent ot nine 


‘ . ¢ . fi] 
Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66, including Economics 210, at le 


semester hours in economi« theory, and a thesis (Economics 299-300). 
Doctor of Philosophy.—Sec pages 67-73. - ae 
Master of Arts in Governme nt with a major in Economic Policy Prerequisite: jvalent 

ree of Bachelor of Arts with a m ijor in Economics at this University, or the eq) The 
Required: the general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 135-37, is, Ec 
thirty hours of required work must include Economics 210, 265-66, and the thes 

nomics, 299-300 


Jo- 
the ae 


First Grout 


Stall 
9 D. a Ski ier and >t 
1-2 | rinciples of Economicst (3-3) SKINNe® ” spring 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). First half: fall—day and evening; evening? 


. . . y an 
day and evening; summer 1962. Second half: fal! evening; spring—day am 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 
t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1961 62 


t Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other course Ece 


= Economics 197 


Summer 1962. Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, and problems 
contemporary life. Economics 1 is prerequisite to Economics 2. 


Seconp Group 


lol-g Economic Analysis (3-3) The Staff 
tt half: fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Second half: spring 
4y and evening. Analysis of demand, supply, and commodity pricing; theory of 


national income determination ; pricing of productive services; welfare economics. Eco- 
Nomics 10] js prerequisite to Economics 102. 


104 His 


Sogn ory Of Economic Thought (3) Burns 
Pring—day, History of the major schools of economic thought; influence of 
Shanging problems on the development of economic theory. 
* Business Cycles (3) Kendrick 
of evening, Description and analysis of the facts of economic instability, survey 


ick recent business cycle theory, forecasting, and consideration of counter-cyclical pol- 
ies, 


12) Money and Banking (3) 


Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Theory of money, credit, 
ins banking; commercial banking and the Federal Reserve System; other financial 
Stitutions; international aspects of money; current financial problems. 


123 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) 


Fall—day, Principal contemporary theories, background of recent monetary policy. 


l 
wd The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) 


Set offered 1962-63. Development and main features of the economic life of the 
, Viet Union (See History 145-46 and Geography 196). 
 Upi..: , ’ “ya 

. Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Holland 

leetig vening. The development and characteristics of American unionism and col- 

Woecial bargaining as economic and social institutions, appraisal of economic and 
lg al aspects, public policies and controls. 

Labor Economics (3) Holland 

In, 


Markers vening. _ Characteristics of the American labor force, operations of labor 

Acterigt;” Wage theories and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes and char- 
16] Stics of unemployment, public policies and programs. 

A Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) 

Sader; and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: 

mic year—day. General survey of government expenditures; sources and meth- 

ities. taxation; economic effects of expenditures, taxes, and of government debt pol- 


165 Co : 
Pao ment Control of Economic Activity (3) , W atson 
tivity t Changing role of government in promoting and regulating economic 
8 » ‘yPes and spheres of control. 
Ae International Economics (3. Schmidt 
Acaden: “tonal Economics (3-3) : . Schmi 
World IC Year—day and evening; summer 1962—Economics 181 (3). Survey of 


Probleme nomics, theories of international trade, analysis of international economic 
§ and the international organizations. 


Acage COnOmic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) 

ticular - year—evening. Evolution of the economies of Latin America with par- 

try, and sohasis on present structures and problems, considered in the regional, coun- 
MMomics 192 contexts, Economics 185, special attention to Middle America; 

» Special attention to South America. 


198 Courses of Instruction 


198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Skinner 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Comprehensive survey of economics, Pre 
requisite: Economics 101-2 and 121. 


Tump Group 


201-2 History and Literature of Economic Thought (3-3) Burns 
Academic year—evening. Critical analysis and interpretation of the developmet 


and the literature of economic thought, origins, and problems, of the major type? ¢ 
theory, and their relation to present problems and policies. 


203-4 Contemporary Economic Theory (3-3) Watson 
Academic year—evening. The contributions of Marshall, Chamberlin, Robinso™ 
Hicks, and others. 

Kendric 


205 Theory of Employment and Income (3) a 
Keynesia 


Fall—evening. Determinants of the level of employment and income. 
and classical systems contrasted, and recent literature on the subject. 


206 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Spring—evening. Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation be 
the methodology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Research. Stal? 
tical tests of theories of the business cycle. 


208 The National Income (3) Kendrick 
Spring—evening. The theory of economic aggregates; measurement and policy ® 
pects of national income. 


210 Seminar in Economics (3) 
Academic year—evening. Methodology of economics, integration of economi 
ries, methods of research. Open only to students who have completed fifteen hours 
graduate work in economics. 


. . . on 7 on 
212 Seminar in Price Theory (3) Wats 
Fall—evening. Advanced topics in the theory of relative prices, Prerequisite 
nomics 203-4 or the equivalent. 


ie , om ; . ; rns 
213 Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) Bu “ 
Summer 1962. Continuation of Economics 201-2. The principal trends 12 


mic thought during the present century. 


215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) Solom 
Academic year—evening. Introduction to the uses of mathematics in econo 
theory. 

217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) —_ — 
Academic year—evening. Survey of economic analysis and policy. Not ope 
graduate students in economics or economic policy. 5 

a $0 

219 Managerial Economics (3) Weine 
Summer 1962. Analysis of price, production, and inventory policies of 
firms. 

—— 

221-22 Monetary Theory (3-3) —a 
Academic year—evening. Contemporary monetary theories y 

‘oun 

223-24 Monetary Policy and Central Banking (3-3) pa 


its relation to national 
g systems. 


Solom” 


Academic year—evening. The money system in 


monetary policies of the Federal Reserve and other central bankin 


231-32 Quantitative Economics (3-3) 


Academic year—evening. Selected topics in quantitative economics. 


Economics 199 
a a ee 


24] Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor Economics (3) Holland 
all—evening. An accelerated introductory course in labor economics primarily 
or graduate students in Personnel Administration. 

244 Problems in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor Holland 

Economics (3) 
pring—evening. Concentrated study of selected economic, social, and legal aspects 
of labor relations and labor economics. 

46 Foreign Labor Movements (3) Holland 
Pring—evening. Labor in the economic, social, and political structures of selected 
reign countries, Contrasts and comparisons with the United States. 

SL Theories of Economic Development (3) Schmidt 
&l—evening; summer 1962. Growth and change in economic activity, capital ac- 
mulation, innovations in technology and business organization. 

4 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 
all—evening. Concepts and measures of productivity; relations to economic 
€rowth and to structural changes in the American economy. 

ee e 5 Hing 

62 Public Finance and Fiscal Policy (3-3) Colm 
ademic year—evening. Special problems in contemporary public finance and 


al policy, 
263-64 Theory of P 


ptdemic year—evening. Criteria for the allocation of government expenditures, 
Neiples of taxation, fiscal policy for stable growth. 


265-66 


ublic Finance (3-3) 2B ait te tS 


Acad Theory of Economic Policy (3-3) Watson 
poll emic year—evening. The nature, forms, methods, and objectives of economic 
96 °Y; the relation of economic theory to economic policy. 
7 E , oP ag ; 
omic Organization of the Communist Orbit (3) Heymann 
Soviets one Development of the Soviet-type economy; organization under the 


Sane” Policies and problems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, 
mic growth. (See also History 145-46, 247, and Geography 196.) 


281-29 


Acad International Economics (3-3) Schmidt 
e - — . : ‘ : . 
ables = year—evening. The modern theories of international economics, the vari- 
equilj ee eining the balance of payments, techniques to obtain balance-of-payments 
Hibrium, : 
Uni y . : , A : / . P 
» ne Slates Foreign Economic Policy (3) Schmidt 
and ‘ ered 1962-63, Analysis of foreign aid program; international, commercial, 
or nonetary policy of the | nited States; United States and international economic 
. Ranization, : 
6 Econor ic Dev : emia 2 2 eS. 
cadem; MU L¢ velopment o} Latin America (3-3) Sammons 
d erie, year—evening. Current policies and programs, capital formation, public 
Nvestment. foreign loans and investment; social and technological preconditions of 
Not Seay America: Trade and Commodity Policy (3-3) 
™Mmerciag] 1962-63. Tariffs and exchange control systems, bilateral and general 
AY a" agreements, terms of trade. 
€Minar : ; : E ss , 
Spring ar in International Economics (3) Schmidt 
,> evening 


Nomics 281-99 Advanced topics in international economics. Prerequisite: Eco- 
2 or the equivalent, 


sis (3-3) The Staff 


Caras arranged; summer 1962. 


200 Courses of Instruction 


EDUCATION* 


Professors J. H. Fox, B. H. Jarmant, B. S. Root (Chairman), A. C. LaBue, Gb 
Angel, W. T. Carroll 

Professorial Lecturers Madaline Remmlein, Florence Lumsden, H. O. Johnson, Aw 
thony Marinaccio, Clayton Hutchins, J. B. Holden, B. D. Joy, J. P. Walsh, p. D 
Darland, K. E. Brown 

Associate Professors Mary Coleman, W. A. McCauley, Carol St. Cyr, H. G. Detwiler 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J. C. Lang, LuVerne Walker, R. R. Reed, Eugen 
Nowlin, Beverly Crump, Mary Scott, H. M. Wilson, John Giancaspro, Hazel Wit 
son, Lucille Mitchell, J. L. Cameron, Samuel Kavruck 

Assistant Professors R. E. Baker, R. W. Eller 

Lecturers E. M. Logan, C. O. McDaniels, Ward Whipple, Harold Cushman, Marcella 


Bernstein, Edward Goldstein, Joanne Parker, W. B. Evans, Jr. 


Firetp Srupies 
Director J. W. Charles, Assistant Director D. T. McNelis 


Frecp Service CoorDINATORS 


Alexander Anderson, Assistant Principal, Washington-Lee High School, Arling® 


Va.; Mary Maré, Assistant Principal, Dean of Girls, Wakefield High School, ! 


lington, Va.; C. M. Richmond, Principal, Stratford Junior High School, Ark 
ton, Va. 
7 : . . «4-55, 0 
Bachelor of Arts in Education.—Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 54 uit 
the equivalent, or a certificate of graduation from an approved normal school or the @4 
alent. rr] 
‘ : . , ser now 
Required: the satisfactory completion of a program of at least sixty-six semestet is 


> -~ a ton . ram © 
in addition to the general education background courses, pages 54-55, Each pros 99 


planned individually to meet the certification requirements of the student, see pag® 
and the School of Education Catalogue 


Master of Arts in Education.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an oe are 


dited ®* 


stitution. Programs are planned individually. The following areas of specializ gstel 
available: (1) It education, (2) classroom teaching—to include strengthening me atio™ 
of teaching field, (3) comparative education, (4) curriculum, (5) elementary “if ed { 
(6) employee training, (7) guidance, (8) history of education, (9) philosophy oO icp” 
(10) reading, (11) school administration—secondary or elementary & hool pr? 
and (12) secondary education. (See pages 123-25.) 
{dvanced Professional Certificate See page 126 
Joctor tion See pages 126-28 
Doct ution.—See pag 126-2 | qsiall 
A Reading Clinic Coleman - credit. 
Diagnosis of reading difficulties; individual or group lessons without academ= gem 
Fee: for individual diagnosis, $35; for individual instruction, $5 a lesson ; oe read 
individual instruction, $4 a lesson; for instruction in small groups with comm 
ing difficulties, $3.25. 
Seconp Group q stall 
108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) Baker a” 
(Formerly Education 109-10) j Fall 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arrange y 
day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962 (as Educt incip! 
(3-3)). For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 
f On leave of absence fall semester 1961-62 


Education 201 


effective teaching based on an understanding of human development and the nature of 


®arning. Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or 121. 


ll Methods in Elementary Education (12) Baker and Staff 
all—Monday through Friday mornings. For seniors in the elementary school cur- 
neu um. Methods, materials, appraisal, and field experiences in elementary schools. 
Toblems and procedures in teaching the language arts (including reading, literature 
°r children, oral and written expression, spelling, and handwriting), arithmetic and 
SClence, social studies. Planning units of work, general classroom procedures, and 


valuation of pupil progress. Observation and participation two mornings a week. Pre- 
®quisite: Education 108 and 123. 


12 Educational Measurement (3) McCauley, Kavruck 
All—day ; spring—evening; summer 1962. Scope, needs, services to students, selec- 


t . > . r 
“on and construction of teacher-made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence pur- 


Poses, Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123. 


U3 Elementary School Art (3) Nowlin 
wha and spring: lecture and laboratory (3 hours )—evening, field work—as arranged ; 
™Mmer 1962 (Crump). For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. 

~ “terials and methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. Material fee, $4.50. 


ll4 Elementary School Music (3) Reed 


a : . : 
Il and Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; sum- 
Mer 1962 


Method.” For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 
ods, Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. 


15 ‘Sie , ; 
S Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School* (3) Parker 
Arne: lecture (2 hours )—evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged; summer 1962. 
methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to a good 


' Xperience, hool reading program. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching 

16 : s 

Pay mentar ¥ School Social Studies* (3) Evans 
(Cus lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1962 
the Pramas For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in 
ex rienentary school curriculum, Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching 

nce, 

li? 

Sprncmentary School Science* (3) St. Cyr 


or a €cture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1962. 
school ers, Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
Curriculum, Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 


0 El 

Sprin ary School Arithmetic* (3) Scott 

(Bake Scture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1962 

ele T), For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the 
"mentary J 


Tlence, school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching ex- 


Soci : i Ex 
stety and the School (3) St. Cyr and Staff 
ee ormerly Education 121-22) 
day nee: (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Fal]l— 
3)) evening; spring- day and evening; summer 1962 (as Education 121-22 (3- 


“0ciologic. my the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Historical and 
C09 ratios development of education at the local, national, and international levels; 
Schoo] ~ of the school with other community agencies; organization and operation 
Chit 5+ functions of school personnel. 
1 pn? . : 
Spring ns Literature* (3) Walker 
* c , : 
~ {Wilson ¥ aa A (2 hours) —evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1962 
—"" "Or teachers, Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children 
Yon it COurse May 
11, “Y not be taken | 


»y students who have completed or who plan to enroll in Educa- 


ia 


ciate 


Se a ee ee 


are stated under 


202 Courses of Instruction 


ee 


and the children’s classi understanding the contribution of literature in child devel 


~ . 2 9 
sn’s original expressions. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 2 


opment, appreciating « 


131 Principles and Methods of Secondary Detwiler, Myers, Stalling 
School Teaching (3) } 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Fall y and evening; spring—day. Fot 
seniors in the secondary school curriculum. Course, unit, and les planning; pm 
tical techniques used in connection with motivati he assignment, group procedure 
directing study, individual differences, evaluation, clerical routines, disciplines, uy 
homeroom, activity sponsorship, public relations. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 1 


134 Student Teaching 
134A: fall—as arrang 
ranged For seniors in tl 


arranged. 134B, 134C, 134D: spring 


in the # 
( Mye™ 


a 
full-time academic majors 


tensive program (Detw D is for physical education majors he 
Stallings). Education 134 st hing-fee, $50. Admission by permission of t 
ictor. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 


Baket 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (9) A 
135A and 135B: spring—as d. For seniors in t elementary school o 
riculum. Student-teaching fe Admission by permission of the instructol 


requisite: Education 108 and 1 


SpeciaL Meruops Courses* 


To be elected in the senior year after substantial preparation in the tea hour? 
cerned by the students in the secondary school curriculum. Course requirements and ! and 
of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successful teachers are studie 


actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of study is reviewe@- 


136 Teaching English (2 to 4) age 
Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged. 
site*: 18 semester hours in English. h 

6 

137 7 aching Spe ch (2 to L) 

( ae s HD pec prered™’ 


lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arrange 


semester hours in Speech or the permission of the instructor. 


138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) prered™ 


Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged. 
24 semester hours of social studies. 
- Brow" 
140 Teaching Mathematics (2 to 4) 
Spring—evening. Prerequisite* : Mathematics through calculus. 


144 Teaching Science (2 to 4) 
Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged. 


site*: 24 to 40 semester hours of science. deo 

. a 
bs sik “Spa 
146 Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) Mev} 


2 


‘ ze. 
Spring—day. Prerequisite* : 18 semester hours of one foreign languag 


Tawne 

Tow! 

148 Teaching Home Economics (2 to 4) $e 
Home Ex onomics 


Spring—as arranged. Prerequisite* : 30 semester hours of 


Shot! 


150 Teaching Business Subjects (2 to 4) 


3 - aducation 
Spring—as arranged Prerequisite* : 30 semester hours of business educ 


sites 
equis 
108. 123, and 131. Additional pres 


* Prerequisite ial methods courses: Education 


Education 203 
i ilaicncsinenireniitipnesmnicnsnetnataatians Eeeeeeneeitgucemaine nig mouke idee 


Tuirp Group* 


200 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) Lang 
(Formerly Education 201-2) 


cture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Fall— 


Svening ; spring—evening. For graduate students. Principles of effective teaching 
quaed On an understanding of human growth and development and the nature of learn- 
ne 


& Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. 


203-4 Comparative Education (3-3) 


Heademic year—evening. Comparison of foreign educational systems with those of 
© United States, particularly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerland 
Tance, the British Isles, Canada, and Australia. 


205-6 The 


Jarman 


Curriculum} (3-3) St. Cyr 

fademic year—Saturday morning. For experienced teachers. First half: curricu- 

ciples Undations and issues; comparison of curriculum patterns. Second half: prin- 

S and procedures in curriculum development; group consideration of student 
Problems, 

207 Curriculum Materials} (3) St. Cyr 


“ummer 1962. 
units, classroom t 
ents’ own situatic 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study, resource 
eaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct application to stu- 
ns. 


~ Child Growth and Deve 


lopment (3) 
. evening, 


An interdisciplinary approach to child development taking into ac- 


Cou. . . “ier . is : 
ticuls such factors as society end culture, socialization, and socializing agents with par- 
2 &r emphasis on the home and school. 
10 
spidolescent Growth and Development (3) —____—_ 
of adele nine: A consideration of physical, intellectual, and cultural backgrounds 
iety ene with particular emphasis on social development, adjustment to organized 
” % educational development and adjustment to school, and home relationships, 
LE ie 
Pa uation in Education? (3) LaBue 


Means une: Concept of evaluation, relationship between evaluation of ends and 
tac 4 ee involved in the evaluation of learning outcomes. As the course progresses 
‘dent develops solutions for evaluation problems related to his work situation. 


212 Educational Me 


-asurement (3) 


Spri Seteipaneas 
R hac reni j 4 2 . . . 
tration evening Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, adminis- 
Of test’ and interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical analysis 
213_ pgm laboratory experiences in the use of test instruments. 
14H; a 
Aeaden iS0ry of Education (3-3) Jarman 
len, year—evening, First half: the European backgrounds of American edu- 
215 * "econd half: the evolution of the American school system. 
‘ Ed. : 
uc : , ma ees : 
— of Exceptional Children+ (3) Goldstein 
tion ene. For classroom teachers. A survey of current problems in the educa- 


tally, or Guidance of exceptional pupils. Nature and needs of those physically, men- 
ion, ia “motionally handicapped; needs of the gifted. Resources for help in correc- 
E. Gnosis, therapy, education, and guidance. 

ducat; > 
ot egy of Slow-learning Children* (3) 

junior (1962-63, Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary 
—ifficulties, ugh school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 


216 


¢ from y ' : 
Uisite. of accredited institution is prerequisite to all third-group courses 
* S@equate professional preparation 


rpg pat an os, 


204 Courses of Instruction 
Nie ee AL Se =— 
217-18 Philosophy of Education* (3-3) Jarma! 
Academic year—evening; summer 1962—Education 218 (3). First half: desigt! 


to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. Second half: so@ 
foundations of education—a study of the forces that shape the policies and offerings” 


} 


the school. 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures* (3) Baket 
Summer 1962. Current classroom practices with particular emphasis on ways ? 
planning, unit teaching, techniques in discipline; individual and group evaluation t© 
niques, resources for learning, providing for individual differences. 


223-24 Re ading Problems* (3-3) Colem* 
: . . + 2 Of 

Academic year evening. For experienced teat hers. Study of reading difficulties” 

elementary and secondary school levels; classroom and clinical procedures in so!” 


reading problems. 
225 Elementary School Reading (3) Colem™ 


Summer 1962. For experienced teachers. Developmental and remedial appro#® by 


to reading problems. Demonstration of diagnostic and corrective techniques us 


the classroom teacher and the reading specialist. 


226 Reading in Secondary Schools (3) Colem* 
: : én _ 
opring—evening For experienced teachers Consideration of special problem: 
. . uu 
the content areas; gnostic and corrective techniques and materials for the class™ 


teacher; reading improvement programs. 

Bake! 
; 4 ated sanit 
Fall—Saturday morning. A consideration of basic issues in the purposes, organ z 
tion, and conduct of elementary education. Emphasis on the philosophical and p®° 
logical roots of fundamental assumptions as they relate to classroom practices. 


x7 Basic Issues in k lementary Education (3) 


ee , . F . s aket 
228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) bas 
Spring—Saturday morning Critical appraisal of the objectives, organizatio™ — 4, 
tent, and teaching methods in the language arts, arithmetic, social studies, sciene™ 
} } 


and crafts, health and physical education. 


5 a" : stel? 
229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) Berne 
Fall—evening; summer 1962 (Carroll). For experienced teachers and admin” 1 
tors. Administration as a means of achieving instructional objectives, organizing 5 ting 
’ . , if 
and teaching activities, handlir g supplic S$ and equipment, maintaining the bul 
ntegrating school and community life. Emphasis upon guide lines to actlo™ 
+s age ple 
Secondary School Classroom Procedures* (3) GiancasF 
tices ¥ 
evening; summer 1962 (Detwiler). Survey of current classroom practice’ oe 
ec 


yarticular attention to selected topics suc h as teacher pupil 7 


pupil security, initiatory and culminating activities, individu 


techr iques, teac hing il is, etc.: review of recent liter iture, 
233 Audio-visual Education* (3) 


vw: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour)—evening; summer 


io-visual materials in learning; selection, evaluation, and use 


istrative problems in the care, operation, 


ils and equipment. Material fee, $7. 


241 Education of the Gifted* (3) 


’ 
Spring—evening: summer 1962. For classroom teachers. Nature and @ 
mental project® 


a 
jscover) 


giftedness; provisions for the gifted in regular classes; exper » ancl? 
243 Human Relations in the Classroom* (3) Marini ye 

Summer 1962 Prinoinles involved personal relationshiP* 

tween |e ner and teacher and er Ange! 
945 School and Community* ‘em be! 

Fall vening;, Sprit evening; summer 1962 rhe school as an important me 

of a team of social agencies that builds the community. 


Education 205 


247 Vocational Education* (3) Walsh 
fall—evening, Development in the United States; current conceptions, agencies 
‘nvolved, problems, and trends. 

251 Guidance in Secondary Schools* (3) McDaniels 
al|— evening; summer 1962 (Detwiler). Scope; needs; organization of the pro- 
tam; services to students, the instructional staff, and the administration; personnel 


needed for the program. 


252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
© offered 1962-63. Designed for guidance directors and supervisors and experi- 
enced school counselors who hope to qualify for such positions in the near future. Pre- 


requisite: a minimum of 15 semester hours of approved graduate work in Measurement 
and Guidance, 


254 The Junior High School* (3) Root 
Not offered 1962-63. Purposes, organization, core programs, guidance, developing 

2 Course of study, extra-classroom activities. 

20~56 Secondary Education* (3-3) Root 
t Cademic year- “Saturday morning; summer 1962. First half: current proposals for 
the tmprovement of secondary education. Second half: current problems in each of 

2 '€ subject-matter fields. 

59-60 ¢ ‘3 | 
~60 Secondary School Management* (3-3) Johnson 
cademic year—Saturday morning. For experienced teachers and administrators 


With two y 


el ears of successful teaching in secondary schools. Management planning, ex- 
“CUution 


» and control; criteria of good management; construction of the master sched- 


9 ule; leadership problems incident to the development of new policies and programs. 
“63-64, F es oe. 
A Employee Training (3-3) Root 
cademic year—evening. First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs 
ad entation, Supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Second half: 
* Ministrative problems and practices, training media, coordination with other manage- 
one functions, Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation or two years of ex- 
265 nence in employee training. 
x 66 Teaching Secondary School English (3-3) Lumsden 
No ; ’ ‘ P , 
a offered 1962-63, A refresher course for teachers of English. Discussion of 
Ww a 


Pproaches to high school content. Offered in cooperation with the departments 
and Speech. First half: communication skills—structural linguistics, com- 
speech. Second half: American and English literature. 


2 , ; a 
67-68 Teaching Secondary School Social Studies (3-3) Whipple 


Ac : - S cenllamec a ‘ 
Ademic year—evening. A refresher course for teachers of the Social Studies. Dis 


CUsgj . 2 - 
‘ ton of new approaches to high school content. Offered in cooperation with the 
partments 


A of History, Political Science, Geography, Economics, and Sociology and 
27 nthropology 
ey ae ; : 
rae Teacher and School Administration* (3) Fox 
tive trae Ly summer 1962 (Carroll). A survey course for teachers and prospec- 
local . Ministrators, Education and world affairs, national agencies, role of the state, 
cratic ministration, school finance, legal controls, school plant, public support, demo- 
279 1 administrative procedures, improving teaching conditions. 
Seen Teacher and School Supervision* (3) Fox 
tec} B—evening ; summer 1962. Nature, organization, human relationships, and 
pon ttiques, 
(3~74, on E 
,.* Teacher Education* (3-3) LaBue 


‘Ot offer. ® £4 vee : : : 

Stand: °4 1962-63, First half: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of out- 

©xperimental programs. Second half: recruitment and selection, general 

teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, laboratory experiences. 

> 

SS 
equ 

waite adequate Professional preparation 
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= = = —— a _ -o- EERE —, 

275 School Finance* (3) Hutchins 
Summer 1962. Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including meth 
ods of financing. 

276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration* (3) Joy ; 
Not offered 1962-63. Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, pub 
licity media, public participation in policy making. 

277 Administration of School Personnel* (3) Carroll 
Summer 1962. Techniques and problems of administration related to more eftecti® 
service of staff personnel. 

278 School Law* (3) Remmlel 
Summer 1962. Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities ® 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the group: 

279-80 Adult Education* (3-3) Detwiler, Holde! 
Academic year—evening; summer 1962—Education 280 (3). First half: cur 
concepts and objectives, agencies involved, programs on all levels internatt 
through community. Second half: the adult as a learner, the teacher of adults, le 
ing-teaching activities, administration of adult education programs. 

283-84 Higher Education* (3-3) Jere 
Academic year—evening. First half: development, present status, and outlook #” 


American colleges; purposes of higher education, current and projected program 
trends in curriculum, instruction, administration, and evaluation of outcomes. & os 
half: principles in development of college programs; study of curricula in libera a 
and professional fields; relationship of institutional services and facilities to He 
structional program. 


285 Extra-classroom Activities* (3) bs 
Not offered 1962-63. Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clu * 
assemblies, school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; partict ar 
tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems* (3-3) Colem#) 
Academic year—evening. For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective bye 
under supervision of the Reading Clinic. Each student is expected to diagno inet 
treat pupils who are retarded in reading. Case studies are presented and criti¢h 


Prerequisite: Education 223-24 or the equivalent. Material fee, $5 a semeste? 


~ n 

289 Supervisory Problems in Reading* (3) Cole 

Not offered 1962-63. For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and oupe be 

tendents. Considers the problems involved in planning, reorganizing, and improving od 
total reading program, in promoting cooperative effort on the part of the staff t0 

increasing teaching efficiency op 

291 Planning the School Plant (3) Caer 

§ utiliza 


Not offered 1962-63 Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; mainte 
needs; building, operation, 4” 


The Sua 


f 
e of a membe 


of present facilities; adaptation to curricular 
nance problems. 


293-94 Research (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged. Individual research under the guidance 

of the staff. Program and conferences arranged with an instructor. LaBue 
295 Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) raduale 

Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. Required of all candidates for rered 

degrees in Education. To be taken early in the student's graduate program. 

site: an elementary course in statistics. Bue 
06 Semina Educational Research (3 ee 
470 Oeminar in Educational Kesearch (3) to pre 

hes ‘ 
Spring—evening. Designed to help students analyze scientific appro he roblems? 


lems in educati n; evaluate the upplic ation of research tec hniques to typica P 


* Prerean adequate professional preparation 
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define, organize, and conduct research studies; and prepare proposals for sponsored 
Fesearch. Required of all candidates for the Doctor of Education degree and open, with 


Permission, to candidates for other advanced degrees. Prerequisite: Education 295 or 
the equivalent. 


297 Reading in Education The Staff 
cademic year—late afternoon; summer 1962. To assist those preparing for the 
Comprehensive examinations. No credit toward degree requirements. Tuition fee, $30. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Academic year—as arranged. Required of all Master of Arts candidates writing 
“laster’s theses, 


ENGINEERING* 


Professors C. H. Walther, M. A. Mason, R. A. Hechtman (Chairman, Civil Engineer- 


ing), P. A. Crafton, Louis dePian, N. T. Grisamore (Chairman, Electrical Engi- 
neering), H. E. Smith, Ben Lindberg 


“shy Professors L. A. Guildner, A. G. MeNish, Gunther Sorger, Churchill Eisen- 
art, Theodore Young 


Ofessorial Lecturers F, K. Harris, F. P. Hall, Laurence Heilprin, H. L. Stier, Ezra 


laser 
Oj Professors John Kaye, G. M. Arkilic, A. C. Murdaugh, R. R. Fox, M. S. 
alvo 
peeve Professorial Lecturers K. W. Webb, M. J. Rosenbaum 
a Professors R. L. Dedrick, C. D. Ferris, E. H. Braun, R. E. Cronin, John Eftis 
aoe? George Abraham. W. W. Balwanz, P. H. Sawitz, L. S. Rotolo, J. A. Cun- 
am Howard Eisner, Milton Gussow, D. C. Rohlfs, P. S. Morgan, Jr., Gershon 
in 


myiuctors R. M. Moore, A. C. Me 
Onald Feit 
*Sociate T. B, Wiggins 
Batineering Technologist Certificate-—For requirements see pages 99, 100-101, 111. 
or of Civil Engineering —For requirements see pages 100-102. 

vad of Electrical Engineering. —For requirements see pages 100-101, 102. 
ac “ad of Mechanical Engineering. For requirements see pages 100-101, 103. 
al of Science in Engineering.- -For requirements see pages 100-101, 103-4, 111-12, 
Maste, Engineering Administration. —For requirements see pages 104-5, 106-7. 
Docto of Science in Engineering.—For requirements see pages 104-6. 
T of Science. —Pages 107-9. 


ltzer, J. D. O’Neale, T. P. Carroll, D. K. Anand, 


Civil Engineering 
First Group 

21 p;- 
prigia Body Mechanics I (3) The Staff 
Newt? and evening; spring—evening. An introduction to vector mechanics. 
*Ystems of WS; equilibrium of a particle and systems of particles, rigid bodies, and 
4 M of rigid bodies; kinematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 31 or 24, Physics 14. 

e 7 . . 

Fal Chanic S of Deformable Bodies I (3) The Staff 


a ening ; Spring—day and evening. An introduction to elastic and inelastic 
cted upon by forces. Analysis of stress and strain at a point; stress- 


~ behavior of solids a 


Sta i 
Hf of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


es 
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strain temperature relations; criteria for yielding; applications including tension, com 

. . . . . “s ° . . 9 
pression, torsion, bending, shear, and buckling. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 4¥ 
Mathematics 31 or 24, 


Seconp Group 


112 Surveying (3) The Stal 
Spring: lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—Saturday. Plane surveying, ™ 
cluding measurements, simple curves, and topographical surveying; space measul® 
ments; treatment of observational errors; earthwork computations; field astronomy 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 31 or 24, Mechanical Engineering 10. Surveying fee, $13: 


121 Rigid Body Mechanics II (3) The Stal 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening. Continuation of Civil Engineering 2). 
Kinematics and dynamics of a particle, systems of particles, and rigid bodies @™ 

gineering 21, Mathematics 111. 


125 Engineering Materials (4) Murdaugh and Stall 
Fall: lecture and laboratory—day and evening. Mechanical and surface properve 
of engineering solids; relationships between the structure of a material and its mecha® 

ical and physical behavior; principles of the control of the properties of metals = 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 or 14, Civil Engineering 24, Physie$ ~ 


Fos 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: spring—@ 
ning. Mechanical properties of soils; theory and applications of lateral earth P 
sure, bearing capacity, and settlement of foundations. Prerequisite: Civil Enginee™ 


25, 137, 144. i 
132 Fluid Mechanics (3) Mason and 5# 


ss ° : ve 
Fall: lecture and laboratory—evening; spring: lecture and laboratory—day and & 


ah . A bi 
Development of the fundamental principles of flow of viscous and ideal © 
laborat? e 
now 


rin’ 


their applications. Prerequisite: Civil E 


nonmetallic solids. 


Laboratory fee, $11. 


28 Soil Mechanics (3) 


20 


ling. I 


pressible and incompressible fluids; dimensional analysis and model theory; 
work emphasizes principles, analysis of tests, and systematic observations of phe 
ena. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 121, Mathematics 111, Mechanical Enginee 
113. Laboratory fee, $11. f 
135 Hydraulic Engineering (3) The 7 

1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: spring). 
Applied theoretical fluid mechanics, pipe and open channel flow, hydroe 
of river flow and floods, watet sup” 


development, drainage and irrigation, contro] 
ze. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 137. 
Fox 


and sewera 


137 Applied Earth Sciences (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: fall 
Formation and properties of soils and rock, seismology, climatology, hydrology> 


evening: nd 
ynd 
gre 


water and river flow. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 125, 132. het 
/glthe 
Hechtman, Ws s° 


143-44 Structural Theory I-II (4-4) 
academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternate ree a d 


1962-63 and alternate years: ‘ 
determina 


demic year—evening Theory and structural behavior of statically 
indeterminate plane and space structures by classical and modern methods} 
are model analysis, plastic collapse, numerical methods, and matrix algebra 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 125, Mathematics 


oratory fee, $11 a semester. h yan 
~ pe -pim 
145 Metal Structures (3) Fox, Hee ori 
: <a 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate year: Isis and 
day. Application of structural theory and engineering materials to the ane uckiiné 
lesign of metal structures under static and moving loads; plastic desig™ 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 144, 157. n 
F Fox Hechtm® 


] 16 Re inforced Concrete (3) fall- day: ; 


rest rest 


1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: 
; . 
[Theory and design of plain and reinforced concrete structures including } 


Engineering 209 


Concrete and ultimate strength design. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 144. Prerequi- 


Site or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 157. 

154 Structural Dynamics (3) Arkilic, Fox 
962-63 and alternate years: spring—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: spring—eve- 
ning, Free, forced, steady-state, and transient vibration of structural members and 


tramed structures; earthquake, blast, and other dynamic loadings; methods of analysis 
Including energy methods and applications of matrix algebra. Prerequisite: Civil En- 
8ineering 121, 144, Mathematics 11]. 


157 Mechanics of Deformable Bodies I] (3) Fox, Walther 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening. 
““n introduction to the advanced mechanics of deformable bodies including the theory 


of two-dimensional linear elasticity in cartesian and polar coordinates and the theory of 
Perfectly plastic solids. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 125, Mathematics 112. Pre- 


requisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 144 or Mechanical Engineer- 
Ing 123, 
165 Engineering Analysis and Planning (3) The Staff 


\ 2-63 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day. 
Mathematical analysis, planning, and economics of engineering problems and projects 


including modern computational methods. Prerequisite: senior standing in Civil En- 
&Meering. 


166 T ; er . 2 
% Transportation Engineering (3) The Staff 
tme to be arranged. Planning and systems analysis of transportation networks. 


Terequisite: Civil Engineering 165. 


"68 Regional and Urban Planning (3) Eftis 


<-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: spring 
~~ day, Regional and urban planning including engineering aspects in connection 
With transportation, water supply and sewerage, public safety, and convenience. Pre- 
Tequisite: , 


Civil Engineering 165. 
195_-96 


> . ‘* ‘ " . . ~ 
Problems in Civil Engineering (arr.) The Staff 


Academic year—as arranged. Special problems approved by the Staff. Prerequisite : 
Senior Standing. 


Tump Group 


216 Metal Structures (3) Hechtman 
“torn Hg be arranged. Structural behavior and failure of metal structures: ma- 
of a3, tesidual stresses; analysis and design of connections and members; theory 

Plastic collapse of structures; plastic design. 


2] y Ultimate Stre 


‘ ngth of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Fox 
m : / 4 ; . 
menp, to be arranged. ~ Modes of failure of reinforced concrete structures; experi- 
a Mal data on failure; ultimate strength concepts for the analysis of beams, slabs, 
4d columns, 
ky Stressed Concrete Structures (3) Hechtman 
tures. to be arranged, Structural behavior and failure of prestressed concrete struc 
> Materials: theory ; , he retressed’ snmawal . and 
Members, rials; theory, analysis, and design of prestressed concrete structures and 
224, Th , 

Ory ) . a as 
1969.4. °F Plates and Shells (3) Arkilic 
Plates and alternate years: spring—evening. Classical and modern theories of 
conditie shells, plates and cylindrical shells under different loadings and boundary 


i saat? ——s 
Smal] defer “quations for plates including shear, rotationally symmetric shells under 


Tmations anc 


, heir applications 
296 p > it pplice 
19, lasticity of Solids (3) Hechtman 
theory a alternate years: fall evening Plastic flow and fracture of solids; 
Of elastic Perfectly plastic solids, including basic concepts, limit analysis of 


ams, rigid f,, 
‘gid frames, and plane stress problems; theory of fracture. 
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234 Geotechnics in Soil Mechanics (3) Fox 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Dynamic geology in the formation and 
1 equations for stresses and deform® 


solutions of L# 
theory 


perties of soils; Boussinesq and Westerga 


tions in soil masses; analysis of settlement; flow of water in soils; 
place-type equations for seepage involving foundations, earth dams, and wells; 


of frost action. 


35 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) Fox 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring 
tions for failure, bearing capacity of footings, pile foundations, theories of lateral eat™ 


238 Foundation Engineering (3) Fox 
Time to be arranged. Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics in the 


ign of spread footings, mat and pile foundations, retaining walls, shee! 
I : I & 


evening. Theories of soil strength and condl 
f 


pressure, stability of slopes, soil dynamics. 


piling ¢ water front structures. 


Fox, Hechtm@® 


251 Theory of Structures I (3) 
indeterminalé 


Fall—evening. Classical and modern theories for plane statically 
structures, matrix analysis of structures, special problems. 


| Jechtma” 


252 S pace Structures (3) 
Spring—evening Theory of structures in three dimensions; trusses, rigid frames’ 
and thin-shell structures; matrix analysis and applications of computers 

253 Theory of Structures II (3) Hechtma® 
Time to be arranged. Statically indeterminate structural theory, including sing? 
and multi-span rigid frames and arches, deflection theory for arches and suspen®” 


*s, thermal stress, and failure of structures. 


under 
f rigid 


254 Theory of Structural Dynamics (3) 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening. Analysis of elastic structures 
various dynamic loadings, both steady-state and transient, including vibrations © 


oils. 


frames, plates, and thin sh 


ne ' , a, ' shtma" 
256 Theory of Elastic Stability (3) Hecht™ : 
g C 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening Beam-column problems and methods ¢ 
analysis (including numerical analysis) ; lateral buckling of beams; buckling o * 


5, plates, stiffened plates, and shells; inelastic buckling 


frames, arch 
Hechtm# 
and she 


bo 


Experimental Structural Analysis (3) 
Time to be arranged. Experimental analysis of truss, rigid frame, plate, 
structures; large- and small-deflection models; similitude 

i 

275 Concepts of Structural Design (3) Hechtme 
Time to be arranged. Mechanical behavior and failure of structures a8 deter ype 

by properties of materials, nature of structure, and type of loading; selection na 


: +s 5. 
of structure; structural analysis, its applications and possible simplificatiom™® — 
The > 


295-96 Research (arr.) 


Academic year—as arrang 


Research or directed study 


Electrical Engineering 
First Group 


11-12 Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering (3-3) » elec 


Academic year—day and evening Electric and magnetic fields, d- and wi ersio® 
trical circuits and networks, energy source electromechanical energy oo Second 
wer, electronic devices, and circuits. Fir half: circuits and electromice, sics 

energy, power, and fields Prerequisite to Elect al Engineer ing nae Enginee™ 
! Mathematics 111 or concurrent registration. Prerequisite to Electrica” © 


12: Electrical Engineering 11. 


=e Engineering 


Seconp Group 


102 Engineering Electronics I (3) Braun 
"all—day and evening. Vacuum tube and solid state devices as circuit elements, 
equivalent circuits, voltage and power amplifiers. Emphasis placed on design of elec 
tronic circuits, Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, Mathematics 112. 

103 Electric and Magnetic Fields (3) dePian 
Fall—day and evening. Introduction to vector analysis and its application to static 

“'ectric and magnetic fields; method of images, solid angle, particle motion in electric 

and magnetic fields. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, Mathematics 112 


l : ST oe +e 
04 Field Analysis (3) Ferris 
mete —day and evening. Vector potential, magnetic scalar potential, conformal 
a 


Marect: solutions of Laplace's equation, field plotting, anak gues. Introduction t 
8 equations and electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Electrical Ex 
3, Mathematics 112. 

107 Steady-state Network Analysis (3) Ferris 
or —day and evening. Four-terminal networks, network theorems, poles and zeroes 
eer functions, resonance, filters, coupled circuits, transmission lines. Fourier 

1 os, matrices, Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 11, Mathematics 112. 

Electrical Measurements (3) Meltzer 
ilems -, and evening. Systems of units; theory of errors; d-c indicating instru 
sistance" falvanometer dynamics ; precision measurement of voltage, current, and re- 

: heory of a-c indicating instruments, a-c bridges, waveforms, frequency 


ing 12 ens measurement of power and energy. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer- 
, 


Mathematics 112. 
13 Electron) F,,..: F ee 
Ctrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) Meltzer 
» aay and evening. Experiments in d-c and a-c circuits, instruments, and ma 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, Mathematics 112. Laboratory fee, $11. 


“€ctrical Energy Conversion (3) Meltzer 
ical Posey and evening. Analysis of physical systems involving electrical, mechan 
Lag, nd thermal energy conversion; mathematical formulations using the Euler 
transient and steady-state analysis of special machines including 
ing energy converter. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, Mathe- 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Electrical Engineering 104, 112. 


al Engineering Laboratory II (2) Meltzer, Rohlfs 


tics 112. 
55 Electric 


Pring —day and 


me : 
Sit Mt of electrical 


evening. Continuation of Electrical Engineering 113. Measure 
€: Elen: ul quantities, design and construction of laboratory circuits. Prerequ 
1 * “lectrical Engineering 102, 103, 107, 111, 113. Laboratory fee, $11 

3-24 Ele 


“la ctrical Engineering Laboratory III-IV (2-2) Meltzer, Rohlfs 
and ju year—day and evening First half: theory and use of electronic devices 
123. Eeuments. Experiments at radio- and microwave frequencies. Prerequisite to 
electriegy a! Engineering 122 and senior status. Second half: Creative projects in 


Vision and elctromechanical devices and systems carried out under individual super- 
127 C : Prerequisite to 124: Electrical Engineering 123. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
er j . ‘ . . 

F teral Network; Analysis (3) Ferris 
.4Y and evening. Solutions of linear integro-differential equations using trans 
J , 

Laplace transforms, Fourier integral, poles and zeroes of network 


ation of time and frequency domains, elements of network synthesis. 
*ctrical Engineering 107, Mathematics 112. 


Pane neering Analysis (3) dePian 
Maticg > Application of fundamental principles of engineering, physics, and math 
Solyj © problems in various fields of engineering. Emphasis is placed on problem 


using Concepts previously studied. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 121, Elec 
"Bineering 102, Mathematics 112, Physics 16 


— 


Courses of Instruction 


34, Engineering Electronics I] (3) Brau 
Spring—day and evening. Continuation of Electrical Engineering 102. Feedback 
amplifiers, oscillators, relaxation circuits, computing circuits, modulation. Prerequ’ 


site: Electrical Engineering 102. 


é , = ‘arris 
136 Electromagne tic Waves (3) Fert 

Spring—day and evening. Electromagnetic waves in bounded media, radiation {ro® 
antennas, high-frequency transmission lines, cavity resonators, and microwave device* 


Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 104, Mathematics 112. 


137 Active Network Theory (3) dePia" 
Fall—day and evening. Analysis of two-port networks; matrix representation % 
linear active networks; vacuum-tube and semiconductor circuit theory; concepts ® 
feedback, stability, and oscillators. Nonlinear circuit analysis, modulation, de stectio® 
communics ation systems. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 102 or Physics 


Electrical Engineering 107, Mathematics 112. 
Grisamo® 


, . jn 
Disc rete and continuous » 
oi? 


142 Information Theory (3) 
Spring—day and evening. Introduction to probability. 
formation sources. Coding, transmission, channel capacity, correlation function. 
in information systems. Prerequisites: Mathe matics 112 and senior status. 


- . = ? lo 
171 Digital Circuitry and Systems (3) Grisamore, Roe 
* fr 
Fall—day. Introduction to basic concepts of modern digital programmed syste 
€ 


mathematical foundations and techniques for logical design of Pi gital circuits, 


; ginee™ 
design of computer circuits. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, Electrical Eng in 


tror 
ing 134 or Physics 132. 
‘ 
2 Digital Techniques (3) Rotol® 
Spring—day. Continuation of Electrical Engineering 171. Automatic prog rem 
techniques, self-detecting and correcting codes, advanced logical circuit desig oo 
tronic design of digital transistor and magnetic-core circuits, memory systems, | ana 


to-digital techniques, wiring diagrams. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering li 


. W igo 


174 Digital and Analog Computer Laboratory (2) 
gramm 1ings 


Spring—day. Theory and use of digital and analog computers: prog b 
erating, logical circuitry, design, troubleshooting. Prerequisite: Electrical Eng'”® 
134, Laboratory fee, $11. 
Tump Group 
< pattS 
| Sawil 
901 General Network Analysis (3) ‘ 


. : . uation 
Solutions of linear integro-differential equ! eros 


opring morning and evening. 
»g ant oe 
pole = net 


ing transformation calculus. Laplace transforms, Fourier integral, 


of network functions, correlation of time and frequency domains, elements 
work synthesis. pian 
of 18 
. : le 
202 Advanced Network Analysis (3) rwork® 
: : : : : 1€ 
Fall—evening. Advanced theory of lumped and distributed linear ™ 
itrices, stability, activity. 1ePia 
‘ , » C : 
203 Network Synthesis (3) termin® 


ar two- and three rlin8 


evening Basic techniques tn the synthesis of 
Bott-Duflin, 


passive networks; positive real functions; Foster, Cauer, Brune, 


ton procedures; elements of active network synthesis 

; aul 

ims ; Brau 
211 Electromagnetic Waves (3) row 
nd " *) 1 madia. radiatio® a6 

I iy and evening. Electromagnetic waves ed media, e dev vice 
antennas, high-frequency transmission es, cavity resonators, and microwa F ris 
en", 

212 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) pints, 4 
Spring—evening. Fields of force, divergence, Newtonian potenti als at Fotenti® 


free space, solutions of Laplace’s equation, harmonic functions, log: rithmic 


213 Microwaves (3) dePian 


all—evening. Transmission lines; waveguides; antennas; resonators; amplifiers 
and oscillators; klystrons, magnetrons, traveling wave tubes. 


214 Electrodynamics (3) 


Pring—evening. Presence of moving matter in electromagnetic fields, force and 
energy in moving systems, relativistic concepts, tensors. 
215 Antennas (3) 
. Ul—evening, 
istics, 


Maxwell’s equations, radiation, impedance, directional character- 
arrays, aperture antennas. 


. 21 Active Network Theory (3) dePian 
Al—day and evening. Analysis of two-port networks; matrix representation of 
near active networks; vacuum-tube and semiconductor circuit theory; concepts of 


feedback, stability, and oscillators. Nonlinear circuit analysis, modulation, detection, 
*ommunication systems, 


222 Physical Electronics (3) 
“Pring—evening. 
Vices including 
tronic devices. 


2% ; 2 fogs 
“4 High-frequency Electronics (3) wae! 
2—evening, 
Vice 


Braun 
Physical principles underlying operation of various electronic de- 
vacuum tubes, electron lenses, transistors, and recent solid-state elec- 


High frequency operation of electron tubes and semiconductor de 
; S, transit time, bunching, pulse techniques. 
224, Ind , . . ‘ 
ndustrial Electronics (3) 
Pring—evening. 
duction and 


225 ; 
Electronic Measurements in Psychometrics and Medicine (3) Ferris 
. “Pon ening, Theory of measurements in biological areas, field and circuit theory 
ion) oundation for measurements, techniques for electronic measurements on biolog 


ied u 5: - 
specimens, problems in medicine and psychology with emphasis on measurements 
Measuring devices, 


Gaseous tubes and applications; rectifiers: timing circuits; in- 
dielectric heating; regulation and control, magnetic amplifiers. 


226 a a : : ; 
Spuitysical Basis Jor Medical Electronics (3) Ferris 
structe rst vening. Electrical and acoustical properties of biological material; 
behavior Sanbonents of biological material as they affect its dielectric and acoustical 
ica] » Clectrical relaxation phenomena in general and their application to biolog 


material jn 
Pedance de 


~ SS aaa 
P Digital Circuitry and Systems (3) Wiggins 
a l~day, j i 


particular, applications in diathermy and electrocardiography, im- 
termination. 


Introduction to basic concepts of modern digital programmed systems, 
“ foundations and techniques for logical design of digital circuits, elec 
Sign of computer circuits. 


a al Techniques (3) Rotolo 
codes” a2 Automatic programming techniques, self detecting and correcting 
Netic. advanced logical circuit design, electronic design of digital transistor and mag- 

29 ne °re circuits, memory systems, analog-to-digital techniques, wiring diagrams. 

be ley rap « “ d 
Pay oe! Systems (3) Cunningham 
Speci pening. The programmed system; system design of digital computers, 

Pecial-pur 08 jot Prog : . } ; P 
digita) end se digital computers, reliability, data-processing techniques, analog-to 


} digital-to analog techniques. 
nf A 
Uloma 


Sprin ta and Self-organizing Systems (3) Grisamore 


% Deiat ening. 
my tational methoc 


rife N circuits an, 
ial Mtelligence, 


Effectively computable functions and Turing machines, digital 
1s in Boolean algebra, combinational circuits and their analysis, 
1 their analysis, reliability of automata, networks of automata, 


Engineering 213 


34 


qe 
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241 Analysis of Modulation and Noise (3) Grisamor 
Fall—evening. Analysis by Fourier series and integrals of signals and linear a@ 
works, modulation and spectra, noise analysis including probability method of © 
termining power spectra. 


242 Information Theory (3) Fisne! 
Spring—evening. Discrete and continuous systems; ergodic ensembles and ™ 
dom processes; correlations, filtering, prediction; redundancy, 

243 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) —4 
» —_% . ‘ . ‘ + ant 
Fall—evening. Ground waves; space-wave propagation, atmospheric effects, id! 
sphere; maximum usable frequency; bandwidth. 

244. Communication Systems (3) —— 
Spring—evening. Radar; television; ultra-high frequency; navigational aids. 

ne ” Big f 

251 Power Transmission (3) Melt’ 
Fall—evening. Transmission lines, exact and approximate equivalent circl®” 


- - yee : ; 13° 
standing waves, filtering, protection, radio interference, high voltage, line configt 
tions. 


, . ‘ ef 

2 Power Generation (3) Melt 
Spring—evening. Steam, hydroelectric and nuclear plants, fuel cells and magn 
hydrodynamics, efficiency, reheat cycles, stability, load factors, generator swith 

” . f 

253 Power Systems (3) Meltz 


> 

4 a, : : ee ee d op 
Fall—evening. Substations, transformers, distribution, networks; short all 
circuit analysis; symmetrical components; stability; network analysers. 


Engineering Administration 


- : Pe ‘ : . , é ; dale? 

[he School of Engineering offers the following courses primarily for candidat 
for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. Other courses list rt 
this program are offered by the departments of Accounting, Business and Publi¢ 


ministration, Psychology, and Statistics. 


Tuip Group 


is or OR Tashan — 
201 Engineering Administration I (3) Cronin and 5 
Fall—evening; spring —evening. The application of scientific method to t rote? 
planning element and (2) organizing element of the administrative process. Chart 
istics of plans, establishing objectives and goals, determining policies and proce tins 


preparing plans to meet stated objectives and goals, organization for planning: pon" 
of plans. Characteristics of organization, patterns of departmentation authority, § 
sibility, levels of specialization, coordination, decentralization, work division, 8t@” 
mittees, Introduction to analysis for decision making 


202 Engineering Administration II (3) Cronin and wo 
Fall—evening ; spring—day and evening. Sequential to Engineering Admin and 
[. The application of scientific method to the (3) directing or managing elem sal 
(4) control element of the administrative process. Personnel management, ore nal” 
labor, executive leadership, communication, implications of automation, syste™$ ’ 


eg 
> : : “ ons, 
sis for effective administration. Methods of evaluation and control of operat! 


financial analysis, budgeting, administrative audits. =~ 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) ting 0% 
Fall—evening. Study of types of contracts, proposal preparation, evalua egol® 


<-— : Pat re! . 
tracts, negotiating contracts, determining allowable costs, contract auditing, (ntact 


tion, contract extension policies and procedures, appraisal of capabilities © Crot 
207 Personnel Administration (3) Lindberg“. on 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Study of personnel functions with emp ontist®” 


relationships within organizations which utilize the services of engineers 4" 


Engineering 215 


employment, health, safety, education and training, financial compensation, union rela- 


lions, collateral benefits and services, human relations and personnel research practices 
M engineering and industry. 


210 Engineering Law (3) 
Pring—evening. Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers, the 
Merican Legal System, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engi- 
Reers, antitrust problems, agency relationships, negotiable instruments, patent and pro- 
Prietary rights, special problems in research and development contracts. 


253 Managemer 


ut of Production Processes and Facilities (3) Smith 
all—evening; spring—evening. Planning, organizing, and control of production; 


recasting techniques; material management; methods of loading and scheduling pro- 
»Uction processes; electronic methods in production control. Organization and admin- 


— of the plant engineering function with emphasis on maintenance control pro- 
ams, 


254 Principles and Procedures of Automatic Data Processing 
Systems (3) . 


- —evening; spring—evening. Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, 
tem Puters as systems analysis for data processing applications, systems design, sys- 
M8 economics, relation to scientific decision processes. 


5 Administration of Research and Development (3) Lindberg 
tlle ons spring—evening. Contemporary practices of administrators of scien- 
ote engineering research and development for the purpose of finding uniformities, 

acteristics, and conceptual schemes; relation of such findings to accepted man- 


agerial . per Sb aarp te ~ 
peal concepts, and projection of their implications on contemporary managerial 
erarchies and organizational structures. 


261 Economic 


25, 


Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) Lindberg 
al—evening ; spring—evening. Important concepts and theories employed in eco 


homic analysis 


n of engineering projects. Application of tools and techniques used in 
@rlous an 


m alytic processes. Detailed practice in pursuit of solutions to, and adjust- 
263 ent of, persistent and current problems in this field. 

: Quantitative Techniques of Engineering Administration (3) Glaser 

stating evening. Application of the various quantitative techniques, mathematical, 


tical, and other management sciences’ techniques to the analysis of engineering 


administration and the solution of administrative problems by the use of models, 
27] Mes, and measurements. 

paprerations Research (3) ee Kaye, Webb 

Search. hue spring—evening. Background and application of operations re- 

and tech ustory, characteristics, capabilities, administrative considerations, methods, 

‘a1, ques, including construction of conceptual and mathematical models. Pre- 


requisite: mm of con nd ; 
Wisite ; Mathematics 31 or 24, Statistics 107, or permission of the instructor. 

$ tn Operations Research (3) Kaye 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis, Each 

an actual problem and formulates and solves it by operations re- 

Class evaluation of progress. Prerequisite: Engineering Administra- 


spring—evening. The basic computational, theoretical, and applied 
hasis on the general linear programming problem; simplex computa- 
& prob] re; duality; transportation and assignment problems; production sched- 
i zero-sum two-person games; and additional applications and recent de- 
276 The + Prerequisite: Engineering Administration 271. 
Fay.’ °f Games (3) 
amon ning. Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships 
4 independen 


t competitive entities (persons or organizations in environment of 


216 Courses of Instruction 


— 


competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum strategies, mixed strategi¢® 
minimax concept, connections with linear programming and decision functions, t¥® 


nd n-person zero and nonzero sum games. Prerequisite: Engineering Admit 

1. 

277 Queuing Theory (3) 
Spring—evening. Study and analysis of operational systems with variables in # 
rivals and service, Monte Carlo analysis, optimization methods. Prerequisite: Eng! 


person a 


istration 27 
-_ —— 


neering Administration 271. 


285 Seminar in Administrative Problems (3) Smit 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Individual analysis of complex administrative p™ 
lems, with group evaluation and discussion. Prerequisite: admission to candidacy 


completion of at least 18 semester hours of graduate stu 


295 Applied Research in Engineering Administration (arr.) Smith, Lindbeté 


Fall—as arranged. Application of established principles to new engineering 
ministrative situations; the development of new knowlec of administration. 
requisite: approval of the instructor. 

296 Research in Engineering Administration (arr.) —__—_— 
. - ° . . jnl® 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Creative thinking in engineering adm 
tration, initiation of new theories and principles, development of new hypothese® ip 
perimentation, proof of theories and hypotheses. Prerequisite: approval of the 
structor, 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) 

Academic year—as arranged. 
Engineering Science 
SECOND Group 
T . , . . ee ° . ol 
The following courses serve as foundations for specialization, since they are © 
cerned with a body of knowledge applicable in a variety of engineering fields. 
. . — or 

130 Introductory Astronomy (3) Grisam i 
Ber 2 : ’ - serif 
Spring—evening. Coordinate systems and nomenclature used in astronomy, Seatid 

4 . . ~ S 
tion of astronomical systems from solar system to metagalaxies, introduction to Celt ne 
mechanics, types of stars, stellar physics. Prerequisites: integral calculus #™ 
year of college physics. 

- : a »piah 

154 Automatic Control* (4) Cratiton, de st 
Spring—day and evening. Theory of automatic control systems including “tion 


mechanical, pneumatic, and hydraulic systems. Transient analysis, transfer 1 
stability criteria. Experimental study of automatic control systems. Lecture 8" 493, 
oratory. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 127 or Mechanical Engineetiné 


Laboratory fee, $11. 
Tump Group 


1 

‘ . . ‘ ’ afto! 

201 Automatic Control (3) Or ipl 
Fall—evening. Advanced theory of automatic control. Systems analys!% mu 

loop systems, nonlinear systems. un 

, ‘ f Lilic, Bra& 

211 Mathematical Methods in Engineering | (3) Arkilic, of 


tions 
3 as function ear. 


Fall—day and evening; spring—evening A course in such topic +1 dif 
{| partia? J 


complex variables, infinite series, linear vector spaces and matrices, ant 


, l J »matic 
ential equations. The required level of preparation is equivalent to Mathemat 
and 112 as given at this University. B wn 
a. 
212 Mathematical Methods in Engineering I (3) Arkilic, Mathe 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Continuation of Engineering Science 211. ~ finité 


' i ations 
matical topics include: introduction to tensor analysis, calculus of varial 


differences, and integral equations the 


P 0 
' roval 
*An undergraduate course which may be taken for graduate credit with the PP 


tittee on Graduate Studies 


Engineering 


216 Advanced Dynamics (3) Crafton 


Ime to be arranged, Dynamics of continuous mechanical systems; Lagrange’s 
€quations, Hamilton's principle, gyrodynamics; operational methods. Prerequisite: per 
Mission of the instructor. 

217 Analytical Mechanics (3) Crafton 
all—evening; spring—evening. Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, 
Variational principles and Lagrange’s equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton’s 
©quations, theory of small oscillations, 


218 Mechanics of Orbits and Trajectories (3) Crafton 
: 2-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Celestial mechanics. Orbits and tra- 
Jectories in force fields. Dynamics of space vehicles. 

219 x : ee , d one 

9 Mechanics of Continua (3) Arkilic 
*ime to be arranged. Mechanics of elastic, plastic, and vicous solids and of fluids; 

; troduction to theory and formulation of basic equations. 

20 Nonlinear Mechanics (3) Crafton 
>pring—evening. Topological and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics, non- 


near resonance 


221 Theory of Elasticity I (3) Arkilic 

Spring—evening, : 
and stress, gene 
Strain ene 


» relaxation oscillations. 


Introduction to mathematical theory of elasticity, analysis of strain 
talized Hooke’s law, equilibrium equations, Beltrami-Michell equations, 
rgy functions, torsion, general flexure. 


222 on 
oast@ory of Elasticity II (3) Arkilic 
« <-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. First and second boundary-value prob- 
a in plane elasticity, uniqueness of solutions, simply and multiply connected re- 
ns 


nsional problems, thermoelasticity, vibration of elastic solids. varia- 


' lestial Mechanics (3) Crafton 
Me to be arranged, General equations of motion; Lagrange’s planetary equations; 


distur}; : : P : : iti 
eutbing function; Delaunay and Poincaré variables; secular inequalities; lunar 
TY; precession and nutation. 


yaa ey? 
Experimental Stress Analysis (3) Walther 
Strai; to be arranged, Applications of the theory of elasticity in the analysis of 
m n and stress; theory of gaging for static and dynamic strain and stress measure 
ents, ‘ . F 
230 Dy Bere | 
Tim: namics of Compressible Fluids (3) ( jalv i) 
d © to be arranged. Mathematical theory of compressible fluid flow and thermo 
YMamics of 


compressible fluids, Prerequisite: permission of the instructor. 


Pall ; Ojalvo 
Potentigh ne: Theory of compressible and incompressible fluid motion including 
trans. a! motion, circulation and vorticity, mathematical treatment of flow at sub-, 
transfer Supersonic velocities, normal and oblique shock, and elements of heat 
33 Engineer; ‘ R 
Spring ering Problems (3) dePian 
imaging ening Investigation of problems in engineering science, emphasizing 
icg and 've and systematic application of fundamental principles in engineering, phys 
9 , 5 /@ mathematics, 
lence of Fn»; . 
3-64 a, of Engineering Materials (3) Murdaugh 
tructure nt alternate years: fall evening. Relation of the atomic and microscopi: 
i H . . . . . 
heir mechs “ngineering materials to their physical and mechanical properties and 
25) a "anical behavior in engineering applications. 
‘ gEhe, " . ‘ vs 
Time g etohydrody namics (3) Grisamore 
Mamics , arranged, Study of the interaction of electromagnetic and fluid fields. 
cS Oo ) 


Conducting fluids in electromagnetic and magnetic fields. 


916 
218 Courses of Instructior 


299—300 The sis (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged. 


*hanical Engineering 


The Stall 


evening. Number systems, computation aids, scie® 
. te 
thematical tables. Emphasis ” 


problem solv 


techniques, use of ma 


ae . ; : “ea” 
ed on the development of sound reasoning and stu methods, 
10 Graphical Communication (2) The Stall 
Fall evening; day and evening. Spatial visualization, engineering drawit® 
schematic dia descriptive geometry. A laboratory course. Laboratory fee, 


Seconp Group 


100 Analytical Kinematics (3) O’Neale 
ute years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: spriné— 
Ly. rheoretical study of the motion of cor ed and unconstrained rigid 1 bodie® 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 121, Mathematics 112. 
Dedrick 
concepts, equé ations © 


and two-phase mixture® 


1962-63 and altern 


113 The rmodynamics I (3) 
mT 


and even Theoretical study of f{ 


laws of thermodynamics, entr 


Chemistry 12 or 14, Mathematics 111, Physic s 16. 


Yialvo, Dedric 


The rmod) namics Il (3) 


Spring—day Theoretical study of vapor cycles, combustion, gas dynamics, quill” 
rium, multiphase mixtures. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 113. P rerequisil® 
r concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 132, Mechanical Engineering 118. 
118 Heat Transfer (3) Ojalvo, Dedric® 
. . 0D 
pring 1y and evening. Heat transfer theory, conduction, convection, radiation 
field and potential theory applied to conduction. Prerequisite: M: sthenaatios So Mechs? 
cal Engineering 113. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil E ngineering 13s hs 
Physical Metallurgy (3) Murdaué 
: eve" 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring d 1963-64 and alternate years: spring Jloy® 
ling. Physics of metals, crystal and lattice structures, binary and ternary ott 
properties of alloys, none quili beium — * itions, phase diagrams, Lecture and Ia 10. 


tory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineeri 5, Mathematics 31 or 24. Laboratory fe 


123 Advanced Dynamics I (3) 


1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1963-64 and alternate year: 
day. Shock and vibrations in linear mechanical systems. elctr omechanical an 


a ope 


transient and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering l 
requisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 157 


124 Advanced Dynamics II (3) C 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: ange® 
lay Advanced study of dynamics of continuous mechanical system®. ‘ . 
equations, Hamilton’s principle, gyrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mechanica 

r 123 
135-36 Thermal Power (3-3) 
9 » ons 4 » paattl 
1962-63 and al 1963-64 and alternate 7 


nate years: academic year—evening; 
; . ; c 
academic year—day. Analysis and design principles governing systems ane peat 


its in heat-power, gas and vapor turbines, internal combustion 
imps, nuclear power systems, Lecture and laboratory. Pre requisite: 
isite or cone 


ng 132; Mechanical Engineering 114, 118: Physics 191. Prerequ 
tion: Mechanical Engineering 139. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. 


* This course should be completed before the beginning of the sophomore year. 


el ae 9 
ee _ Engin in SoS eee = 19 
139 Fluid Machinery (3) Dedrick 


62-63 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: fall— 
Gay. General theory of dynai machines; velocity diagrams and work transfer; 
radial, axial, and mixed-flow machines; torque converters and couplings; jet machines. 
“cture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132, Mechani 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mechanical Engineerin 
tory fee, $10. 


cal Engineering 
123. Labora 


143 Production Analysis (3) Kaye 
1962-63 and ‘ : 
Principles of 
analysis, 


146 


alternate years: fall—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening. 
schematic models, mathematical programming, quality control, operations 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 112. 

Dynamics of Compressible Fluids (3) Dedrick 
2-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: spring— 
day, Mathematical theory of compressible fluid flow, flow around immersed bodies, 
airfoil theory, shock-wave theory, thermodynamics of compressible fluids. Lecture and 


Sboratory., Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132, Mechanical Engineering 118. Lab 
Oratory fee, $10. 


195-96 
Acade; 


Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (arr.) 

8u emic year—as arranged. Special problems approved by the Staff. May be 
‘ Stituted for required senior courses. Prerequisite: senior status and approval of 
1€ Instructor, 

Tump Group 


2] ; ‘ 
Thermodynamics (3) Ojalvo 


all—eyen; é' : ; spon : 
. , evening. Reversible and irreversible processes, equilibrium, ideal and van der 


ntrodyee™ dilute solutions, phase equilibria, electric and magnetic effects, radiation. 
tion to kinetic theory and statistical mechanics. 
Heat Transfer (3) 
Pring—evening. 
Under Steady and 
Or radiation 


213 : 
Ojalvo 

Physical and mathematical concepts of heat transfer phenomena 
unsteady conditions, including: Stefan-Boltzmann and Planck laws 


or rad ation, Fourier heat equation for conduction, dimensional analysis, and boundary 
is F theory for convection. 
5 : . ‘ 
Dynamics (3) — 
Ting. i T i i i ; 
&—evening. Theory of gas dynamics including: combustion, shock phenomena, 


Yamic 
235 mics of flow, and heat transfer for high temperature gases. 


TY Personic Fluid Dynamics (3) 


ime : J ; epiies dads 
Bolutin. be arranged, Small disturbance theory; Newtonian theory; constant-density 
Onn C nS; thin shock layers; viscous interactions; free molecule and rarefied gas flows. 
05 ; 
7) ; 9 i 
Tin. mbustion Processes (3) Dedrick 
Propa i be arranged, Thermodynamics of combustion; chemical kinetics; flame 
56 R £ation; combustion of liquids and solids; detonation processes. 
ie Sea é 
"a action Kinetics (3) Dedrick 
€ to be arranged, 


Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and hetero- 


&eneo, 
us 
; is and liquid systems 


actions in g£aseoi 


Metrology 
4 First Group 
"trod 
uc . a . ry: 
eemare, lion to Statistics for Metrology (3) McNish 
“Urement— , Ete, — . ; 
tas a ut qualitative and quantitative aspects. The role of corrections. Measure 
CUracy, ., Production process. Errors, limiting mean, true value, precision, and ac- 


errors, lassification of errors; statistical tools for the detection and diagnosis of 


Ua . : 
~ *88essmey, Ity control of measurement processes. Measurement of the precision and 


t of » ain “ “ : 
 ~o— the accuracy of a measurement process. Expression of the uncertainties 


NBS j 
) 
~ #8 paren ; 
. these . . 
“ses indicates courses which w ll be taught at the National Bureau of Standards 


220 Courses of Instruction 


Y 


ll 


1] 


1] 


13 


201 Advanced General Metrology (3) 


203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology I-I] (3-3) 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; 
tional analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; correlation; ial 
variance; design and analysis of experiments, Latin Square experiments, *®° 
periments, block and lattice designs. Prerequisite: Metrology 4 or the equiv? 
graduate status, 


affecting a measured value. Prerequisite: Mathematics 31 or 24, and a laboratory 
course in physical science or engineering. 


6 Foundations of Metrology I-II (5-4) (NBS) McNish 


Origin and development of standards, relative and absolute measurements, systemati¢ 
and random errors, comparison and dissemination of standards, effective design of e* 
periments, translation of standards to manufacturing. Use of standard devices fot 
measurement of length, time, speed, force, weight, mass, density, specific gravity; 
calibrations. Fluid flow and electrical measurements; measurements involving use ® 
several instruments, Prerequisite: Mathematics 3] or 24, Physics 14. 


Seconp Group 


1-12 Precise Electrical Measurements I-II (3-3) (NBS) Hartl® 
Electrical measurements from direct current through radio frequencies. Units an 
dimensional systems; techniques of substitution and comparison; transfer technique? 
ratio techniques; detectors; bridges; measurement of current, voltage, power, res™, 
ance, capacitance, inductance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time; dielectric 
magnetic measurements; special topics in high frequency measurements; field streng™ 
signal-to-noise ratio, impedance, attenuation. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 1 
104, and Mathematics 111, or the equivalent 


3 Introduction to Transducers and Instrumentation (2) Mooré 
Theory and application of simple transducers; techniques in instrumentation of sy" 
tems of one type (electrical, electronic, fluid, mechanical, optical, acoustical, nucleat : 
analysis and design of simple instrumentation systems, with emphasis on the precis 
and accuracy of measurement. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 102, Mathema¥™ 
111, Metrology 6, or the equivalent. 


4 Advanced Transducers and Instrumentation (3) Moor 
Advanced study of practical transducers and instrumentation; theory and application 
of advanced transducers in instrumentation problems involving measurements 0 val, 
tems containing multiple quantities of one type or mixture of types (such as electti* 4 
electrical-electronic, fluid, fluid-mechanical acoustical, etc.), with emphasis on optim ; 
instrumentation for precision measurement. Prerequisite: Metrology 113 or 8™ 
ate status, 

l Precise Mechanical Measurements (4) (NBS) Yous 
Measurements of mass, time, weight; visual, mechanical, length, and interferome 
methods; density, force, pressure, vibration, acceleration, fl yw, and viscosity mea 
ments. Prerequisite: Metrology 4, 5, or the equivalent 


: . > yildnet 
l Precise Heat Measurements (4) (NBS) Guile 
Temperature measurement, the thermodynamic and international temperature ett! 


resistance thermometry, thermocouples, and pyrometry. Vapor pressure therm ant 
and other techniques for low temperature measurement. Heat transfer quantith mal 
their measurement, conduction, convection, and radiation. Calorimetry; isot * by 
and adiabatic calorimeters, flow calorimeters; types of heat quantities measu™ 


calorimetry. Prerequisite: Metrology 4, 5, 111, or the equivalent. 


Tump Group 


ai Engineering 221 


214 Microwave Measurements (3) Sorger 

€asurement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelength, and attenuation at micro- 

Wave frequencies, Characteristics and Q of resonant devices. Prerequisite: Electrical 
ngineering 104 or the equivalent and graduate status. 


220 Precise Optical Measurements (3) —_———_— 

Ptical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving power; illumination in focal 

Plane; image evaluations, magnification, index of refraction; color and color tem- 
Perature, 


ENGLISH* 


Professors E. 8, Shepard, F. S. Tupper, C. D. Linton, C. W. Cole (Chairman), R. H. 
Moore, J. H. Coberly, P. H. Highfill, Jr 
Sociate Professors W. L. Turner, Muriel McClanahan, J. G. Allee, Jr., J. P. Rees 
A ing, Jr. R. H. Walker, Jr. 


“sistant Professors R. E. Gajdusek, Elizabeth Wright, Nancy Tischler, J. G. Sween- 
ey, M. E. Lyon 


“Structors Jane Bauman, R. C. Rutledge, E. N. Harbert 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Thought and Civilization (Field-of-Study).— 
eauisite : the Arts and Letters curriculum, pages 52-53. mand 
ican hed: the general requirements, pages 58-62, and the grade pass” on get mor 
°rdinat ie ie and Civilization major examination at the end of the senior year. he on. 
Under f, field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined is eae 
ern Social General headings: (1) European cultural history—the Renaissance anc mod- 
ticular al and intellectual cultures as a background to contemporary civilization par- 
ties, attention to English literature and history from the 16th through the 19th cen- 
fy merican history—the political, economic, social, and religious thought and 
the American people; (3) American philosophy and fine arts—a survey of 
movements with a knowledge of outstanding individuals; (4) American lit 
knowledge of major writers, together with a study of poetry, fiction, and drama. 
Studeny attment of English provides a proseminar (English 179-80) intended — the 
Cach stud. Preparing himself for the major examination. The major adviser will give te 
Cssary et at registration a check list of available courses grouped as prerequisite, nec- 
irable for the completion of the major study program. : 
Sand 1 Arts x ith a@ major in English Literature (Field-of-Study) —E rerequisite: So 
Delish Oar curriculum, pages 52-53. It is recommended that prospective majors elect 
quired. 2 from among the listed offerings. - ; i Damen 
© maior the general requirements, pages 58-62, and the passing of the ung = 
dee y Jor examination at the end of the senior year. The field of coordinate: nowl- 
Under a which the student will be examined at the end of his senior year is —— 
Anglo.c.° oMowing general headings: (1) the history of English literature from the 
and oe Period; (2) the chief English writers (a certain familiarity he —, man 
Politica) he Works and a detailed knowledge of Shakespeare) ; (3) Englis pow = 
Wekeroun de 48 it bears upon or is reflected in the literature ; (4) European inte — 
Work ta wt Sand movements which have affected English literature. The proportion © 
one of n each of these areas should be worked out by the student in consultation 
Minar (E the English Literature advisers. The Department of English provides a pro 
Nation nglish 199-200) to assist the student in preparing himself for the major exam- 
lumbia'y Cc etailed description of the major is available in the Office of the Dean of Co 
Maste i Be. , é i 
the equi, of Arts in the field of American Literary and Cultural History.—I rerequisite: 
"an w Valent of an undergraduate major in this University in (1) History (with Amer 
ae Y as a Major part), (2) American Thought and Civilization, or (3) English 


of Tnstruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


Set Re 


299 Courses of Instructior 


—_ 


_ \with introductory courses in American literature and American history). Th 
etuitan> Baie we : . i 
tudent who has not taken any of the above majors at this University must take a candl 
examination. 


vequired: in acd mt the ge requirements, pages 64-66, the foll owlng specifi 
requirements must be met: twel of the required semester hours must be of seminar stud 


six in American history and six in American literature; twelve of the required semest! 
hours must be of second and third group courses in the fields of American history, lite™ 


a Lil 1 , ! 
ture, philosophy, educs a thesis (six semest@ 


1, and art recommended by the adviser; 
ours) in any of the foregoing fields or in some combination of them Because of 


va 8 unde luate majors which wil] accepted for admission to this program ® 
basic reading list is assigned to all students, to assist in preparing them for the fins! 
Master’s examination. 
ur 4 oR ‘ 
Maste r of Arts in the field of English and {merican Literature Pre bs site: an ut 
ergraduate major in English Literature or Thought and Civilization at @ | 


American literature above 


University; or twenty-four semester ‘Ss 


the sophomore level. The student who has not taken either of the above majo at this 

{ niversity must take a candidacy examination. The student offering split | paratio® 

English and American litera ) ll be examine English and American Titeratut® 
Required: in addition to the general requiremer pages 64-66, the following spe@ 
requirements must be met: (1) a schedule of courses amounting to twenty-four sé »mestel 
consultation with the ad r; on the basis of the student's ups rgra® 


) include a comprehensive survey of American literature and of Eng! 
1600; (2) a Master's thesis (six semester hours) written upon an 
the major porties of tt 


1 
’ 


ection of the instructor in whose fiel 


tor ] th 
opic under the ¢ 


1 } : } 
: a falls; (3) a ai written examination on nerican literature and on Engli 
literature from 1600 
fs P oR — J " ia d . jor ' 
Arts in the field of English Literature —Prerequisite: an undergraduate — 
, tr 9 } 
Literature at this University, or twenty-four semester tesiy in English lite 
phomore level. The student who has not passed the major e xaminaty 
University must take a candidacy examination which, in its oa 
to the major examination in Englist 
red: in lition to the general “quirements, pages 64-66, the following oped 
requirements must be met: (1) a scl of courses amounting to twenty-four se@® 
hours, planned in consultation with the adviser: (2) a Master’s thesis (six semester ha 
written upon an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in whose fiel 
aterial falls; and (3) a final written examination. 
Doctor of Philosophy —See pages 67-73 
ages O/~( ; ’ du" 
Bachelor of Arts in n with a teaching field in English.—Prerequisite: the Eo# j 
cat ur im, pages 54-55 , 
; 7 . , . ] ede 
Required: the English option and the professional courses listed in the School of / 
Catalogue 
NGLISH COMPOSITION* | 
First Grout 
A English for Foreign Students (3) Allee and St 
- + ns : . r 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. A course in , 
esigned to assist the foreign it in overcoming def ficiencies } 
Special attention is given to slling, syntax, grammar, idiom, 
v S ff 
: ; Sti 
B English for Foreign Students (3 Allee and = not 
: é . »nts 
Fall—evening; spring—day and evening For second-semester foreign studer oink’ 
yet ready for English 1. Writing of expository paragraphs and themes; out 
ling for comprehension, vocabulary, and style 
ry 
, : ocabula 
lents are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of ‘orit y 
grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show marked sup Tr On cours’ 
g further tests, be exempted from one or both halves of the English Compos!™ 
) are uately prepared are assigned to Engl 1X are fe 
ents enroile curricula ling to Bachelor oe ( } Collene (wiieal » 
rict leading t sachelor's ¢ ees in olumbian Jassic® , Dh 
» take year of English compositior 1e { literature in English, ~ 
re s, French, German Slavic Languages, or c the sequence of Bgl 
ot emesters one of the introductory literat and English 4 { half © of 0! 
English 1 or 1X is te 1 other courses in English. En 2 is the soca C alles? 
- h 1 course requirement of students not required to follow the Columbia 
at 0 : 


English 223 


l English Composition* (3) 
all—da 
Mar 


Moore and Staff 


y and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Review of gram- 


» €xercises in composition, readings, 


IX English Composition* (3) 


ali—day and evening; 
Course in 
Placement 


Moore and Staff 
spring—day and evening; summer 1962. An intensive 
English grammar and composition to which are assigned students whose 
tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work of English 1. 
of ee begins with detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in the basic structure 
tent of ee language and in the writing of paragraphs; it continues with the con- 
credit nglish 1. English 1X meets five hours a week and carries 3 semester hours of 


: . ne tuition fee is $115 (the regular fee of $30 a semester hour, plus an addi- 
onal fee of $25). 2 


2 


English Composition* (3) Moore and Staff 


al]— ; : . j » 
ter f day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. For second-semes- 

Teshmen not following the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences sequence. 
i pository and argumentative techniques and in research pro- 


4 ; 
Trelish Composition* (3) Moore and Staff 
of the ay and evening; spring —day and evening; summer 1962. _ The second half 
coun hour English Composition course required of students in Columbian College. 
and ng M critical analysis and practice in expository and argumentative techniques 
Of thie ; esearch procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X and both semesters of one 
le Introductory literature courses. 
ll The Writing of Reports (3 Turner and Staff 
Fall—day ,¢.-/ ‘\eports (3) urner and Sta 
tice in i, and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Theory and prac- 


© writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X, and 2 or 4. 
Seconp Group 


Fall McClanahan and Staff 
requisite 8. A study of types of expository writing with weekly exercises, Pre- 
©: English 1 or 1X, and 2 or 4. 


Expository Writing (3) 
enin 


13 Narrative 


Pa, Writing (3) Gajdusek 
Student ae Study of the techniques of narrative writing and class criticism of 
li4 . niting. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X, and 2 or 4. 
Ny hhe Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Gajdusek 
N8—evenj y ; J 
16 A ening. Prerequisite: English 113; consent of instructor. 
Not seunced Exposition (3) Moore 
essays, ted 1962-63, Theory and practice in the writing of expository articles and 
7 rerequisite: English 109; consent of instructor. 


18 7 yee 
i The WV ruing of Fiction—the Novel (3-3) Gajdusek 


jp vemic . ig ok 
Dstructor. yeat—evening, Writing a novel. Prerequisite: English 114; consent of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
S159 * First Group 
Acad ie action to English Literature} (3 As ~ cirn: Tupper and Stafl 
~ relish 1 or 1X. 4y and evening; summer 1962. A historical survey. Prerequisite: 


t See footnote ©n page 299 
ote On page 224. 


224 Courses of Instruction — ~~ 


91-92 Introduction to European Literature* (3-3) Shepard and Stall 
Prerequisite 


Academic year—day and evening. Consideration of various types. 


English 1 or 1X. 
Seconp Group* 
121-22 English Literature from the Beginnings to 1500 (3-3) Allee 


First half: not offered 1962-63. Second half: spring—evening; summer 1962. Firs 
half: English literature prior to Chaucer. Second half: Chaucer. 


> Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Alle 
Ful evening. The development of the English language in a historical treatm® 
of English grammar. 
129-30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3-3) Tuppe 
Academic year—day. Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601. 


Tupp 


Linton, Reesilf 
poetry 


135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) 
Academic year—day. 

139-40 The Seventeenth Century (3-3) 
Academic year—evening; summer 1962—English 139 (3). First half: 
prose from 1603 to 1660. Second half: Milton. 


- all 
141-42 The Neoclassical Movement (3-3) Highfl 


Academic year—day. Poetry and prose from 1660 through the mid-18th century 
tee teen ; n resin’ 
151-52 The Romantic Movement (3-3) Rees! 
Not offered 1962-63. From the mid-18th century through Shelley and Keats. 
. na , ‘ . r 
161-62 Victorian Literature (3-3) Shep# 
Academic year—day. Poetry and prose from 1830 to 1900. F 
= ae . . eas jnto 
165-66 The Twentieth Century (3-3) Le 


Academic year—day; summer 1962—English 166 (3 British poetry, proses 


a since 1900, , 
2 > ost) 
2 The English Novel (3-3 Reet een! 


. est 
- ade mic year—day. Major Eaplish novelists from the 18th century to the PF 
j 
aay. | 
7 ‘ ohifil 
183-84 The English Drama (3-3) Hig’ of 
Academic year—evening. First half: concerned principally with the -— 
Shakespeare's contemporaries. Second half: a historical survey from 1660 to t 
ent day. 
Allee 


192 Medieval Legend and Saga (3 ) 
Not offered 1962 63. Celtic and Norse. ll 
Hight 
Tupper; igh 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the English 
Literature Major (3-3) 


Academic year—day and evening. Conferences and group discussions 
Tump Group 
222 The Age of Chaucer (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. Allee 
223-24 Old English (3-3) First pall’ 


Academic year—evening. English language and literature before 1100 


Old English grammar and readings. Second half: Beowulf. 


ho 

‘ ye (Ww 

* All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian Colle" sal 

quired to take one year of English composition and one year of literature in English Gish 1 ¢ 

guages, French, German, Slavic Languages, or Spanish) will follow the sequence © . 
Slavic 


introductory literature courses, and English 4 51-52, 
2, Classical Languages 71-72 Frenc h 51-52, German lish h 12 25. 
roup courses except Eng 


both semes 
English 


guages 91-92 


a4 , 
12 is prerequisite to all second 


English 


225 Applied Linguistics (3) 


Allee | 
‘Not offered 1962-63, Survey of the E 


“eclke inglish language since 1850; introduction to 
ad ytica] methods of structural linquistics and their application to modern American 

P and British Writing and to secondary school teaching of English 
36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) Tupper 


a “ummer 1962—English 236 (3). 
239-49 Studi 


Prerequisite: English 135-36 


N es in Seventeenth Century Literature (3-3) Reesing | 
‘mnt offered 1962-63. Open to qualified undergraduates, First half: chief figures 
“tusive of Milton. Second halj: Milton. 


*Hl49 5, 


. udies in Neoclassical Literature (3-3) Highfill 
51 ot offered 1962-63, Prerequisite: English 141-42. 
91~55 ; . 2 9 . 
N % Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Reesing 
26) ot offered 1962-63, Prerequisite: English 151-52, 
Sy Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) Shepard 
> offered 1962-63, Prerequisite: English 161-62. 
Be ‘ , ; aa : 
noe Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (3-3) Linton 
995 offered 1962-63. Eliot and his contemporaries, 
~~ ., > . . . . a2 ot Te . 
a Studies in the History of English Literary Criticism (3-3) Shepard 
ttructor © year—evening, Open to undergraduates with the approval of the in- 


29030 mn, 
300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


First Group 


1~72 Int 


ie troduction to American Literature* (3-3) Cole and Stafi 
fron _ year—day and evening; summer 1962. A historical survey. First half: 
n the beginnin b 


&8 to the Civil War. 


Terequisite: English ] or 1X. 


Second half: from the Civil War to the present. 


Seconp Group* 


179 The 


ajay t7ican Short Story (3) Coberly 
~72 ¢ : 1¢ historical development of the short story in America. 

1 Studies in American Literature (3-3) Lyon 
demic Some alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: aca- 
ulstanding writers” Major factors in the national cultural tradition as shown by 


Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. 


~74 Ma; . 
1969 Major American Poets (3-3) 


‘ Coberly 
a . : P 1. < 
demic on. alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: aca- 
Signi evening ; » ‘ ¥ 7 ‘ } _ eritic . , 

estificant aon ing; summer 1962—English 174 (3). Advanced critical study of 


Cond hols. 18,824 movements, First half: 
5-7 half; the 20th century, 


from beginnings through 19th century. 
0 Ame? 
1962_¢, "rican Drama (3-3) 


Cole 

&ade Sy alternate years: academic year evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: 
H Significant 2 summer 1962— English 176 (3). Historical and critical study 
—~<eond ha} . ag and forms. Firs¢ half: from beginnings through 19th century. 


*Al 20th century, 
Quiver! Studen 


t& : " 
bogs take ian of curricula leading to Bac helor’s degrees in Columbian College (who are re- 
Sem peach, Serm, T of English composition and one year of literature in English, Classical Lan- 
English tess Of one of” Slavic Languages, or Spanish) will follow the sequence of English 1 or 1X, 
BWages 9 51-52, 7 aS the introductory literature courses, and English 4 _ 
1-92 Or Sp. 41 92, Classical Languages 71-72, French 51 52, German 51-52, Slavic Lan- 
“Panish 51-53 is prerequisite to all second-group courses except English 171-72 


JZ, 


226 Courses of Instruc tion 


177-78 American Fiction (3-3) 


1962-63 and alternate years: acade _ year—evening; 
ademic year—day. Historical and critical study of significant novels and “ot 
st half: from beginnings through 19th century. 


ac 
stories F 


century. 


179-80 Proseminar: Readings for American Thought and 


Civilization Majors (3-3) 


Academic year—day and evening. Conferences and group discussions. 


Tump Group 


271-72 Seminar in American Thought (3-3) 


ai 


or the equivalent. 


277-78 Studies in American Fiction (3-3) 


First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1962-63. 
Open to the undergraduate with the approval 0 


177-78 or the equivalent. 
structor. 


279-80 Thesis (3-3) 


ReLatep Courses IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education 136, Teaching English 

History 151-52, English History 

Philosophy 111-12, History of Philosophy 
Speech B, American Speech for Foreign Students 
Speech 102, Oral Interpretation of Literature 


GEOGRAPHY* 


Professor R. D. Campbell (Chairman) 
Associate Professor H. W. Westermann} 
Associate Professorial Lecturer J. P. Pickard 
Assistant Professor J. T. Davis 


Associate Joan Barry 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental).- 
id Letters curriculum, pages 52-53, including Geography 
ommended that this curri ~ n include Biology 1-2t; Econcmios ] 


Sociology and Anthropology 1 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 


Cober!! 


1963-64 and alternate yea® 


Second half: the 


The Sw 


Walke! 


Not offered 1962-63. Intensive consideration of specific periods and themes, Pf 


marily literary, in the history of American civilization. Prerequisite: English 17 


Cobetlf 


Prerequisite: Em 


-P rerequisite: 


», twenty-four *) 


hours of Geography beyond first-group courses, including oad aaa 1034, 


teen semester hours in one or more of the following departments: 
ology, History, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and 


ter hours of Mathematics or Statistics. 


Master of Arts in the field of Geography.—Prerequisite: the de 
with a major in Geography from this Unive rsity, or the equivalent. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66, including Geogray 


299-300. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


*t On sabbatical leave fall semester 1961-62 logy 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoo 


register in either department 


Botany, Econo? 
Anthropology; anc 


52. It is strony, 


2: Geology *~ 


hy 201-2, 


The Stal 


gfe 
es 
icS 
j six d 


egree of Bachelor 0 


095-5 Ey 


J 
studen® a 


= 


Geography 


Doctor of I 
Bachelor ry 
rograms,” 


*hilosophy.—See pages 67-73. 

f Science in Cartography.—See pages 229-30, “Courses Offered in Special 

and the College of General Studies Catalogue for complete details. 

Ed achelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field of Geography.—Prerequisite: the 
“cation curriculum, pages 54-55. 


7 equired: the Geography option and the professional courses listed in the School of 
“Ucation Catalogue, 


First Group 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) The Staff 


on —day ; Spring—evening; summer 1962, A study of place attributes and char- 
teristics, patterns and associations of physical and cultural earth features. 


5. é et 
2 World Regions (3) I he Staff 
all—evening ; spring—day; summer 1962. The analysis of world regional divisions, 


as iuPtion and interpretation of region complexes, evaluation of regional differences 
they affect the distribution and activities of man. 


i Seconp Group 
"8-4 Cartography (3-3) The Staff 
cade pourse: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
map role at Saturday morning. Principles of cartographic drafting ; elementary 
retary, Jections; map and graph planning design and construction; uses and inter- 
lis. ‘on of maps, rerequisite: Geography 51 and 52. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
hag ehysical Geography (3-3) Davis 
duction neers lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2 hours)—day. Intro- 
eomo © the earth sciences: form of the earth, grids and time, weather and climate, 
ing, "Pile processes and land-forms, soils, vegetation; weather forecasting, map read- 


ls - 
* Land Capabilities (3) 


locatio , alternate years. Evaluation of land capabilities based on analysis of 
alysis nd physical, economic, and social land characteristics. Principles of site an- 
125 ? and best use, Systems of measurement of area potential. 
nr ° . ¢ 

lone 2*Portation Complexes (3) 

Which and alternate years. A study of transportation networks and systems by 
Of the People, things, and ideas are given varying degrees of place utility. An analysis 

i ole of transportation in urban, national, and international relationships. 

19692714 Economies (3) Davis 


: and 
Blona €conor 


127 py 


alternate years: fall ~day. Description and comparison of differing re 
mleés—pastoral, agricultural, industrial; patterns of world distribution. 


1962.65 0 Population and Settlement (3) a Westermann 
istribution . ee Years: spring—day. Population composition, structures, and 
Yon, » Characteristic world settlement patterns in terms of population organiza- 
Rrations or ope of factors contributing to population pressures, explosions and mi- 
133 Re  ©FSan and rural settlement patterns and trends. 
logy SrOnal Industrial Structures (3) Westermann 
and distribute mate years: fall—day, The nature of the industrial complex, types 
Ring, ton of industry, principles of industrial and economic development plan- 


19e2cation of Industry (3) 


and 
World ; alternate years: 
d industries, industrial lo 


Westermann 
spring—day. Structure and development of the major 
cation requirements, principles of industrial equilibrium. 


mer 1969 Underdeveloped Areas (3) 
; the nr. he appraisal of industrial development potentials in non-industrial 
Preparation and implementation of industrial development plans; peculiar 


Plan ning for 


Courses of Instruction 


ne 


problems of industrial development in traditional societies; the role of industrialist? 
countries, with particular emphasis on United States responsibilities. 


141-42 Urban Settlement (3-3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. Location, functions, and forms of cities; urban- rural 
relationships; the urban hierarchy; urban problems and the history of their develo? 
ment; the city of the future. 


145 World Cultural Ge ography (3) Campbe 

0! 

Fall—day. A study of differences in national character structures; modal behav! 

patterns and personality traits typical of various cultures; difficulties ‘these differen? 
present in interpersonal relations and intercultural communications. 


146 World Political Ge ography (3) Campbel 
Spring—day. Types and distributions of political systems, the major pol iia “= 
a associations of the world, factors which affect relative political power, areas of co) 

lict and arbitration. 

73-74 City Planning: Theory and Practice (3-3) —a 

Academic year—evening. Theories of city functions and structures; 

urban activities, value systems ; analysis of contemporary urban problems; 

designs for future cities; theory and techniques of planning; action techniques 
plementation of plans. 


~~ 
evaluation ¢ 
optim’ 
‘ io 


181 United States* (3) 
Not offered 1962-63 
. pn 
18 Westermé 


3 Western Europe* (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall day. 


) r > ‘ c pp 
84 The Mediterranean* (3) Westerm 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day 


oc 
On 


> Africa* (3) 
Offe 


red 1963-64. 


186 The Viddle East* (3) 


Offered 1963-64. 


191 Latin America* (3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. . 
Dav 
194 Communist China* (3) 
Spring—day 


195 Eastern and Southeastern Asia* (3) 


Not offered 1962-63. 
. .cperman? 
196 The Soviet l nion* (3) We: ster 


Fall—day. 


The Pacific * (3) 


{5 offered 1962-63. 


198 Australia* (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 


fie 
f spec 
in the study ° ¢ sre 


ence are 
| Sei (‘Latin Amt iit 
' 


* Regional survey No prerequisites. For students particularly interested 
regions, regional courses in the departments of Economics, History, and Politica 
recommended, for example: Economics 185-86, Economic History and P 
History 164, South America since Independence; and Political Science 17 
imerican Politics and Government. 


Geography 


Tuip Group* 


201-2 Seminar: History and Philosophy of 
Geography (3-3) 

1962-63 suns credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 

of Seale a panene years: academic JOR — Srey, A study * the de wenopenent 

phic thought, from Herodotus to the present; a critical appraisal of the great 


wi ; 
“es 8 of the world’s most famous geographers; an attempt to develop a useful, con- 
*mporary philosophy of geography. 


Campbell, Westermann 


205-6 Area Data Collection and Analysis (3-3) 
year course: crex 
Scture (] hour), 
urce. 

and qu 


211-19 p,,): ’ ink ic G 
N 12 Reading Course in Economic Geography (3-3) 
‘Not offered 1962-63. 
Proach to re 


lit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed, 
laboratory and field (3 hours). 1963-64 and alternate years. 

s of regional information; methods and systems of data collection; quantitative 
lalitative methods of analysis; systems of synthesis. 


The development of economic geography as a systematic ap- 
gional analysis, the literature of economic geography, research methods. 
233~; : 
34 Seminar: Reg 
~ { 
oo) 


tonal and Urban Planning Westermann, Campbell 


year course: 
cademic ye 
ronting the 


credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
ar—evening. Analysis of the planning function, major problems con- 
planner, contemporary status of planning—its areas of success and failure. 


, 2 Seminar: Place and Culture (3-3) 
ethnic * and alternate years, A study of the culture traits which characterize various 
95 Eroups and differentiate people-place associations. 
o1~55 + ¥ . 
“oa Seminar: W orld Problem Areas (3-3) 
“Summer 1969__¢ net : 
become. 1962—Geography 251 (3). A study of those parts of the world which have 


matters of intern 


Instability ational concern, whether because of their political or social 
e “., y unsound economic development, or aggressive tendencies. An evaluation of 
29 'Plex of factors which have created the “problems”. 
o~96 
Acades@8earch (3-3) The Staff 
Cade 


Mic year—as arranged. 


299-309 Thesis (3 3) 


The Staff 


I COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
” addition to t 


Wing courses f he regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol- 
ence jn alee sate students undertaking work toward the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
Normatic ography, which is administered by the College of General Studies. For 

a Concerning the degree in Cartography, see the brochure on the subject. 


CARTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 


GEOGRAPHY 


5) 
n . 
3 troduction to Geography (3) 


t Zions (3) 
14 “ Physical Geography (3-3) 
125 and Capabilities (3) 


~ ra 1 a 
— “S$ portation Complexes | 


9» 
o) 


s required in all third-group courses 


230 Courses of Instruction 


) 


CARTOGRAPHY 
1 Map Interpretation (3) 
ll Cartographic Drafting and Descriptive Geometry (3) 
12 Topographic Surveying (3) 
13 Higher Surveying (3) 
17-18 Elementary Photogrammetry (3-3) 
110 Map Projections (2) 
111 Map Reproduction (3) 
155 Elementary Geodesy (3) 
156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 
160 Theory of Errors and Geodetic Adjustments (3) 
191-92 Map and Chart Construction (3-3) 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


101-2 Introductory Oceanography (3-3) 


GEOLOGY* 


Professor Geza Teleki (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers G. L. Christ, Michael Fleischer. H. T. Evans, Jr., 
Associate Professor G. V. Carroll 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Nicholas Hotton 


1. G. Sohn 


Lecturer Irving Friedman 


man F nserTy —Pre 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with major in Geology (Departmental). 
requisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum respectively, pages 52-0¥+ ohyt 
following first-group courses must be included: Geology 1-2, 12; Chemistry 11-123 
ics »; Mathematics 6, 21. o 
Ll, 12; Mathematics 6, 21, or 12. meste! 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, twenty-seven 8€ 
hours in Geology beyond first-group courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree, thirty+ 
for the Bachelor of Science degree. ree 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology. Prerequisite: the yt 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respctively, with a major in Geology from 
University, or the equivalent. son Jan 

Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66. For graduate work, the foreié® 
guage studied should be French, German, or Russian. 


First Group 


l-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) A sur 
Academic year: lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2 hours)—day. , 
vey course covering the principles of geology. First half: physical geology—™ ] pe" 
of the earth’s crust, geologic processes. Second half: historical geology—s® 


riods, evolution of life on earth. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. oll 
12 Minerals and Rocks (3) on 
Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—day. Introduction to the io 
minerals and rocks and their environments: identification of minerals by dere rere 


tion of their physical properties and by the use of elementary chemical test®- 
uisite: Geology 1. Laboratory fee, $8. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62, 


Geology 


Seconp Group 


ag? History of Geological Sciences (2) Teleki 
rot offered 1962-63. Lectures on the development of geological thought and the 
'story of geological and related sciences. 


07 Dynamic Geology (3) Teleki 
ba : lecture (3 hours), recitation (1 hour) —day. The interrelation of endogene 
Nd exogene forces in the processes of sedimentation and vulcanism; geochemical and 


Seophysical aspects of epicontinental and geosynclinal areas. Prerequisite: Geology 1- 
; 12; Physics 11, 12, 


1ll-j9 Mineralogy (3-3) 
year course: : 
Pleted (except 
Cademic year: 
Phological cryst 


Carroll 
credit is not given for the first half until the second half has been com- 
for chemistry majors who may receive credit for the first half only). 
lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—evening. First half: mor- 
applicat allography and elementary aspects of optical crystallography with their 
tifa; 10n to the identification of minerals. Second half: optical mineralogy; iden- 
ation of nonopaque minerals by use of the polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: 


Cology ] and 12; Physics 11, 12, or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $10 
® Semester, 


l 
15 Petrography (4) Carroll 


Fall; : : 
= all: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) —evening. Megascopic and microscop- 


Ie j ificati : : “or * : 
dentification and classification of common rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 111-12. 
ratory fee, $10, 


117 Intoduction to P 


etrology (3) Carroll 
etre and alternate years: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Lectures on 
fenic theory; laboratory work on the diagnosis of rock genesis by polarizing mi- 


Cc 
“scopic determin 


ation of mineralogical and textural characteristics. Prerequisite: 
Geology 115. Lab 


2 ratory fee, $10. 
2 Structural Geology (3) Carroll 


Pring: 2 ae 
terpres jecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arranged—day. Genetic in- 
app rman of geologic formations on the basis of their structures, with emphasis on 
1 ‘Ons to geological field work. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2; Physics 11, 12. 
Advanced 


Structural Geology (3) The Staff 
anc alternate years: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction 
cology 135 techniques of structural analysis, and to tectonic theory. Prerequisite: 


Xecommended: Mechanical Engineering 10. 


Lecoer phology (3) Teleki 
rr 9 . 
Pring hours ) laboratory and field trips as arranged. 1962-63 and alternate years: 
Photogr * ‘Nature and evolution of earth forms, interpretation of maps and aerial 
32 EB “phs. Prerequisite: Geology 107 or Geography 115-16. 
COnomi, « ‘ 
1963.6 ¢ Geology (3) 


and alternate 


Genesis . years: lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arranged 
Mining’; 'stribution, mode of occurrence, and utilization of mineral raw materials. 


ora {industry in relation to economic life, Prerequisite: Geology 1, 12, 107. Lab- 
52 
ee olnvertebrate Paleontology (3-3) — 
Mc year: lecture (2 hours), 


laboratory (3 hours), field trips as arranged- day. 


°rganisms ssil invertebrates, development of phyla, paleoecology of invertebrate 
y ; rerequisite: Geology 1-2, 12. Laboratory fee, $8 a semester. 
*Tlebrate Pale 2 
Lecture (2 h aleontology (3) Hotton 


ours), laboratory or field as arranged. 1962-63 and alternate years: spring 
by the fossj veneral features of vertebrate morphology and evolution as illustrated 
record; problems of paleoecology and adaptation, where appropriate. 


929 ’ . 
232 Courses of Instruction 4 


157 Methods in Paleontology (3) Sohn 


1963-64 and alternate years. An introduction to the principles and techniques © 


paleontol | research, including the rules of zoological nomenclature. Pre requisite: 


Geology 151-52. 
166 Stratigraphy (4) Teleki 
1963-64 and alternate years. Sedimentation, facies, evaluation of stratigraphic bou™ 


aries, princ iples of correlation, applied stratigraphic geology. Prerequisite: ¢ Geolog! 
107, 115, 122, 


“79> > ’ , 
‘3 Regi onal Geology (3) 
O49 2 : 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. Lecture and map work on the regiona 
tribution of geological formations and structures, This course may be reelecté 


Carroll and Stall 
] dit 
for 


credit. Prerequisite: Geology 107, 122; ( yeography 51, or permission of the instructol 


Tump Group 


205-6 Seminar (3-3) The Stall 


Acad year—as arranged. Special topics. Does not repeat itself and may 
elec 1 in successive years 
¢ r o jst 
211 X-ray Crystallography (3) Chris 
ee d , e 
1962 63 an 1 alternate years: fall—evening. rhe structure of crystals as determin 
by the X-ray method 
91907 . vans 
212 Crystal Chemistry* (3) Eva 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Chemistry of the solid state. men 
ing and coordination and the role of crystalline structure in chemistry and minera!o 
- . : . er 
241 Geochemistry* (3) Fleische! 
. rae 0 
1963-64 and alternate years. Principles and theories on the abundance, relat! 
} : : : ‘ 
ships, and the distribution in the various rock and mineral species. 
. 2 n 
244 lsotope Geology* (3) I ried 
9 bet , . : sit 
1963-64 and heirs ute years Investigation of geological phenomena by means eo 
ble and ur > isotopes of elements and of changes in their abundance. h 
961 «: Soh! 
291-52 Msitddetiaedloes (44) a it 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Not offered 1962-63. Identification leo 
Microp#)© 


the binocular microscope of Ostracoda and other fossil micro-organisms. re 
tological techni ques, paleontological research methods, taxonomy, and | paler a sc" 
Age determination and correlation of stratigraphic units. Laboratory fee, $ 
mester 
eee The stall 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The 
Academic year—as arranged 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES? 


Professors W. K. Legner (Chairman), Gretchen Rogers 
Associate Professor J. C. King 
Assistant Professor H. D. Osterle 


Associate Anne Cordero 


en 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures (Depart™ a 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, pages 52-53 «1-52 plus 
Required in addition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, Germat an onc) 
eighteen ter hours in German courses, above the first group; re asonabl Ax hour in 
i speak n id writing German; History 39-40 or the equivalent ; six seme a 
con 
* Prerequisite ' background in physics and chemistry, to be determ ned in * 
with the instructor 


The Staff of Instruction here ted for the academic year 1961-62 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 233 


Philosophy sele 
Vised to study French. 

Master of Arts in Germanic Languages and Lite ratures.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of 
the ogre with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures from this University, or 

» -duivalent, 

Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66, including a reading knowledge of 

Fench and a thesis in the field of German literature or linguistics. 

ctor of Philosoph y.—See pages 67-73. 


cted with the approval of the adviser. Majors in German are strongly ad- 


oni elor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German. -Prerequisite: the Edu 
n curriculum, pages 54-55. 
cation red: the German option and the professional courses listed in the School of Edu 
ton Catalogue. 


First Group 
1.2 pF; u 
: First-year German (3-3) The Staff 


Fie Course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
“ay half: fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1962. Second half: fall—day; 
sPring—day and evening; summer 1962. The essentials of German grammar; trans- 


stion of easy prose. Aural training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. 
orkshop fee, $6 a semester. 


3 : S 
~4 Second-year German (3-3) The Staff 


Feet course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
all—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1962. Second half: fall—day; 
and evening; summer 1962. Selections from modern German prose; 
Guage work and review of grammar. Aural training, oral practice in electronic lan- 

Years of + shop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. Prerequisite: German 1-2 or two 

8 of high school German. 

X~19 Ger : . one 9 9 sterle 
wersation and Composition (3-3) Osterle 


shop, Wor ar—day, Aural training, oral practice in electronic language work- 
. orkshop fee, $6 a semester. 


ep, . . ° . . . . Oh J 
Pa "8 German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) The Staff 
With lithe n® spring—evening; summer 1962. Specifically for graduate students 
cred ttle or no German, who are preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
It, Tuition fee, $90. 
Fal] an Re adings for Nonmajor Students (3) The Staff 
pr 2s spring—evening; summer 1962. Primarily for graduate students 
instructce for reading examinations. Undergraduates admitted with permission of the 
r th or. No academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: German 4 or 47, 
5] 1€ equivalent, 
52 ] 
rade roduc tion to German Literature (3-3) Osterle 
ue year—evening. Prerequisite: German 4 or the equivalent. 
103_4 Seconp Group 
1969, 2ethe 8 “Faust”—Parts I and II (3-3) Legner 
13) gs and alternate years: academic year—evening. 
Ry , 4 >, ; t+ . . ‘ , 
1 German Literature of the Eighteenth Century (3-3) Rogers 
IM4g and alternate years, The age of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 
1963 64. -7™man Literature of the N ineteenth Century (3-3) King 
Realism and alternate years, Romanticism, Biedermeier period, Young Germany, 
‘ e . ‘ - . . - om 
1969 rman Literature of the Twentieth Century (3-3) Rogers 


he and alternate years: academic year—evening 
Ad vanced Com 

Tadua 
Cademig 


position for Undergraduate and King, Legner 
te Majors (]-]) 


year—ag arranged, 


234 ae Courses of Instruction = 
Tump Group 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) Legnet 
1963-64 and alternate years. 
205-6 Gothic (3-3) Legnel 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day Introduction to the comparati® 


study of Germanic languages. 
; : ng 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) King 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day 


213 14 Old Vorse (3 3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. 


Allee 


219 Teaching German in College (3) The 5!@ 
Fall—as arranged. Methodology, observation, and appre nticeship in college clas 
and the language workshop. 

991 99 7 , os , . 1; ; King 

221 General Linguistics; Comparative and Historical Indo- 


European Linguistics (3-3) ce 
1963-64 and alternate years. First half: introduction to linguistics as a ee 
rele’ 


: introduction to comparative and historical linguistics, with special 


Second half: 
ence to the Indo-European family, 


223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) a 
1963-64 and every third year. Treatment of phonetics, phonemics, morphology: 
syntax 
= pa : ae re lee 

225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King, ro 
1962-63 and every third year: academic year—day. Bibliography, methodo 


readings, and research problems. 
I 


: ; : bs aie gne 
229 German Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (3) Leg, 


1963-64 and alternate years. Transition from : 
eras of Humanism and the Reformation as reflected in the principal literary W® 


230 German Literature of the Seventeenth Century (3) etic 
1963-64 and alternate years. Imitation of foreign models, The literary 80¢ 
Preciosity. The beginnings of realism in the novel. Pietism 1 

> > , +s 9 « 0 

231-32 German Classicism (3-3) Re 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day An advanced study and ont 
of the literature of the Goethezeit. Pre requisite: German 131-32 or the equi¥’ King 

1 

241-42 Seminar: German Romanticism (3-3) - dual wae 

Treatment of individul 


1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening 


ers, groups, motifs, and tendencies, R gets 
4 : ; og 
251-52 Seminar: Studies in Twentieth Century German Literature 
(3-3) and ort 
1963-64 and alternate years. Special projects in fiction, drama, poetys © 
icism le 
ster 
261-62 German-English and German-American 1 Relations | ® 
201-02 German- igiish and German-American Literary Kel 
and Interactions (3-3) f influenc™ 
Not offered 1962-63. Comparative study of major genres. Appraisal o oster! 
Ss 
271-72 Seminar: German Literature (3-3) jology, 
, log) 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day Bibliography, metho f 
ngs, and research problems se Sta 
The > in 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) ’s degree 


’ ; » Maste 
Academic year—as arranged Required of all candidates for the Mast 


Germar 


History 


HISTORY* 
Professors E. L. Kayser, Wood Gray, H. M. Merriman, R. H. Davison (Chairman) 
sociate Professors W. C. Davis, R. B. Thompson, R. C. Haskett 
Ssistane Professor C. J. Herber 


"Structor P. P. Hill 
Leachelor C 


rerequisite: the Arts and 
iculum, pages 52-53, including History 39-40 and 71-72 


, and the grade of “pass” on the History 
tinuin Major, ce ¢ development, and spread, and the con- 
Bidance ; ion, is attested by a major examination, Under the 
anced he an adviser the student will arrange his program in History to attain a bal- 
i erage of (1) the rise of civilization in Europe to the eve of the French Revolu- 
interaction of Western and non-Western culture, especially since the fifteenth 
he In the historic problems of modern industrial civiliz 
Amering 1. Sttial Revolution, and (4) the relations of the I ' 
0 Bive — their world setting since the Napoleonic Wars. A six hour research seminar 
raining in fundamental technics is a required part of each major’s program, and 
istory 199-200) is offered as a means of integrating the student’s under- 


5 the continuity of Western civiliz 
Content of the 
0 


ation from the beginnings 
major nations of Europe and 


a 
2 = 
55s 
RnR 
°o 


ation. For details relating to the administra- 
major, see the pamphlet on this subject, which is available in the 


" De © Vean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Chairman of the 
"Y Department. 


‘ac ; ss 
chelor of Arts with a major in L 


> Arts anc 
quired ; the 


ican Cree general requirements, pages 58-62, and the grade of “pass” 
fie Wilization major examination at the end of the senior year. 
history Ige upon which the student will b 
¢ development, 


atin American Civilization (Field-of-Study) —Pre- 
1 Letters curriculum, see pages 52-53. 
on the Latin 
The coordinated 
¢ examined includes political and social 
governmental structures and international relations, and 
Hist rary works and writers of the Latin American republics. The Depart- 
-Ory provides a proseminar (History 197-98) intended to assist the student in 
is available ; e major examination, For further details, see the pamphlet, 
Maste © in the Office of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
Arts in the field of History Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with 


or the equivalent, and the approval of the De- 


general requirements. pages 64-66 
ed | req rents, page ). 
‘ deroup bee’ and third-group courses (exclusive 
the Dep, D uistory Courses; a maximum of six m 
Dongipje ment of History 
toy, eine or faaneing with 
grax . : 

plaster of y ey credit fo 
ache] 


Of the twenty-four semester hours of 
of the thesis), at least six must be in 
ay be in a closely related field outside 
4s approved by the Department. Master's candidates are re- 


1 instructors of second-group courses for extra work, in order 
r such courses. 


ton lor o ag in the field of Latin American Civilization.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
Wvalent TS with a major in Latin American Civilization from this University, or the 
quired. 
Xan eG: the pene al , : 
Minat; eyeenera requirements, pages 64-66. Course work and the comprehensive 
Nation fons will 


embrace politic 
» CConomic 
© written in 


al and social history, governmental structures and inter- 
development, and principal literary works of Latin America. 
any one of these four fields, All courses must be approved 


Telations 


phy.—See pages 67-73, 

Education ith a teaching field in History. 
M, Pages 54-55, 

© History 


Prerequisite: the Edu 


Llogue ption and the professional courses listed in the School of Educa- 
39 First Group 
Pe. The Develo me ‘ivilizati 3- ‘ 
~~ adem ic ote p vent of European Civilization (3-3) Kayser, Herber 
* The Staff “~“ay and evening; summer 1962, Primarily for freshmen. First 


Of Instruct; ; 
Tuction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


236 Courses of Instruction 
— —EE — 


half: the political, social, economic, and cultural history of the Old World from ancient 
times to 1715. Second half: from 1715 to the present. 


71-72 The Development of the Civilization of the Haskett, Hill 
United States (3-3) J 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962. Primarily for sophomores. First 


half: the political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United States in thé 
world setting from 1492 to 1865. Second half: from 1865 to the present. 


Seconp Group* 


Kays¢ 


109-10 Ancient History (3-3) ; 
: nsid’ 


Academic year—day. The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be c 
ered. First half: the ancient Near East and Greece. Second half: Rome. 


111-12 Medieval History (3-3) Kays 
Not offered 1962-63. The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be com 
ered. First half: from the 4th to the 12th century. Second half: from the : 
through the 16th century. 

Kayse! 


130 Nationalism (3) 
Summer 1962. The historical evolution of modern nationalism. 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) 


Academic year—day. The political, social, and cultural development of the 
man people. First half: from the Reformation to 1871. Second half: from 1871 to 


present. 
141-42 History of France (3-3) 


: : : 0 
Not offered 1962-63. A survey of the political, social, and cultural histones 
France. First half: from earliest times to 1815. Second half: from 1815 to the pr 


; . : = 300) 
143 History of Old Russia (3) Thom ie 
Not offered 1962-63. The Slavic and Eurasian roots of Russian society and po! 


Herbe’ 


over a thousand-year period, 800-1800 
= . A _ son 
145-46 History of Modern Russia (3-3) Thom 
Academic year—day. The rise and fall of the revolutionary cycle. Free the 
lsarist Russia in the Golden Age, 1800-1917. Second half: Soviet Russia * 
politics of empire, since 1917 ' 
Gra) 


147 Economic History of Europe (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. A survey from ancient times to the present day. 
148 Oversea Expansion of Europe (3) 


Not offered 1962-63 Inte rnational rivalries and the impact of European orth cen 
in Africa and the Pacific basin since 1500, with emphasis on the 19th an¢ 


turies +600 
ss , “ ave 
] 19. 90 European Diplomatic History (3-3) be eum 
First half: 1963-64 and alternate year: Second half: spring—day and evenitices ame 
mer 1962 Background of the European state system and of diplomatic P™ ns of the 
; yi yi 
relations since the Congress of Vienna. with emphasis on the policies and acho” 
-_ 10+ F 
great powers and their statesmen. First half: to 1878. Second half: since * ny! 
2 end) 
151-52 English History (3-3) i and 
é trical, 800, Af: 
Academic year—day. A general survey of the development of political, First pal 
economic institutions of lasting significance in the English speaking wor! 
to 1689. Second half: since 1689. pavis 


161 Ancient Americans (3) 
Inca, ar 


1962-63 and alternate years: fall day. A study of the Maya, Aztec, 
early civilizations of North and South America 7, 
. ok jstory ‘ 
* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 190 through 196; His 
ves 170 througt +; either History 39-40 or 71-72, to courses 161 through 166 


r September 1962 


+ Appointment 


aa History 237 


162 Iberian Background of Latin America (3) 


ternate spring and summer terms: spring—day; summer 1962. 
and Portugal, 


Panish an, 


Davis 
History of Spain 
with emphasis on developments leading to the rise and decline of the 
1 Portuguese empires. 
od Colonial Latin 


America (3) Davis 


ish evening. Political, economic, social, and institutional developments in Span- 

“and Portuguese America from the conquest through the wars of independence. 

16 eg : 
4 South America since Independence (3) Davis 
mecrnate spring and and summer terms: spring—evening; summer 1962. Develop- 

nt of the independent South American states in the 19th and 20th centuries, 

166 Mon; . : - 

Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence (3) Davis 
mace aag spring and summer terms: summer 1963; spring 1964. A survey of the 

Publics of Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean islands. 

70 . . a ; 

American Colonial History (3) Haskett 
vinci evening. The settlement of the British colonies, the development of pro- 

oral stitutions, and the emergence of an American civilization in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, 

17] ; 

“12 Social History of the United States (3-3) Gray 
inten” year—evening; summer 1962—History 172 (3). Daily life, institutions, 
ode ectual and artistic achievements of the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861; and the Urban- 

173 Strial Era, 186] to the present time. 
pring. sentative Americans (3) Gray 
fifty day; summer 1962. A biographical approach to national history. Some 
pons 'gnificant and pivotal personalities in the development of the United States in 

Vernmen 


t, business, scie 


R nce, religion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. 
P “COnomic Histor 


: y of the United States (3) Gray 
trade ne Main trends in the development of American agriculture, industry, and 
5 a Since 1607, with their Old World backgrounds and in their world setting. 
mal | Da] ies y . > : - . 
(3 a puitical and Constitutional History of the United States Haskett 
Academi,. 
ivil We. year—day; summer 1962 -History 175 (3). First half: to the eve of the 
177 r ar. Second half: the Civil War to 1940, 
he South (3) G 
ot offered 196: ray 
Conflict « 962-63, Rise of the plantation system and slavery; the intersectional 
178 r } and the problems and progress of the New South. 
he West (3) 
oO 


offered 1962-63, The 


D role of the frontier in American history. 

L in ’ ' pe N 2 ¢ ; ; 
Academ; Plomatic History of the United States (3-3) Merriman, Hill 
Yard aga day and evening; summer 1962—History 18] (3). Tendencies to 
Se! on, ©Xpansion, and collectivism ; disputes with foreign countries and their 
+ 4nd the activities of the American 
‘rst half: to 1898, 
Verseq E 

Sn»; bs ve 
Pring—day, 


secretaries of state and diplomatic 
Second half: since 1898. 


pansion of the United States (3) Merriman 


1e political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying pos- 


Can 
y a } . 7 
Fall it and the U nited States (3) 


: ‘ Merriman 
WO Enis}, 48 historical background and main trends in the relationship of the 
i nesh-speaking Peoples of North America. 
S , . 
Not offers India (3) Thompson 
° c 26: 1. aoeee . , : 
Tings to indepe The civilization of India and her neighbors from the begin- 


ndence, 


Se ee aE 
ene Se tn. -~ 


ios sim m= 


238 Courses of Instruction 


“ — — = EE — —— #3} 
191-92 Current History (1-1) — 
Academic year—day. Contemporary events in their world setting. 
193 History of the Near East (3) Davison 


and alternate years: fall 1962—day. The Byzantine, Arab, Persian, 8” 
Islamic backgrounds of Near Eastern history; the rise and decline of the Ottoman B® 
pire; the action of European powers in the area; and the Ottoman breakup into ? 
Turkish Republic and other successor states. 

195-96 History of the Far East (3-3) J homps0 
First half: not offered 1962-63. Second half: spring—day. First half: the civili® 
tion of China and Japan from the beginnings to 1600. Second half: the modern 
East under the impact of the West since 1600. 


= - . we ope . . . 3 
197-98 Proseminar in Latin American Civilization Davis, Robb, Sammo™ 


1962-63 


(3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. 
only to majors in Latin American Civilization. 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3-3) Thomps? 
Academic year—evening. Limited to majors in History. Readings and discussio™ 
on main trends in the history of Western civilization, including representative © 
tions from the classics of historical literature. 


. . : . 2 
Reading course for coordination and review. OF 


Tuip Group* 


— 


211-12 Reading Course in Medieval History (3-3) 
Academic year—day. Primarily for graduate students. 

241-42 Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. 

243 Reading Course in Modern European History (3) 

Fall—as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. 

246 Seminar in Eurasian History (3) 


Spring—evening. 


247 Reading Course in Russian History (3) 


Fall—evening. Primarily for graduate students 
9 . ; Dini 9 Davise” 
249 Seminar in k uropean Diplomatic History (3) 

Fall—day. . 
>a : , " » 9 Kenn 
251-52 Seminar in English History (3-3) 

Academic year afternoon. * 

1 pavi 
261-62 Seminar in Latin American History (3-3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. 
+n Peay. ; Grd) 
271-72 Seminar in the Social History of the United States (3-3) 

Academic year—evening. Gray 

273-74 Reading Course in American Economic and Social History 
(3-3) 

Academic year—as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. Haske 

275-76 Seminar in American Political and Constitutional History 
(3-3) 
Academic year—evening. Haske! 


277-78 Reading Course in American Political and Constitutional 


a 
History (3-3) . 
Second half: 1963-64 


First half: 1962-63 and alternate years—fall as arranged. 
alternate years—fall as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. 


n each third-group course. 


* Approval of the instructor is required for registration 


History 239 


281-89 Seminar in the Di 
States (3-3) 
cademic year—day, 


285-26 R 


plomatic History of the United Merriman 


eading Course in American Diplomatic History (3-3) Merriman 
cademic year—evening. Primarily for graduate students. 
291-99 Seminar (3-3) The Staff 
Cademic year—as arranged; summer 1962—History 291 (3). Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of the Department. 
si Seminar in the History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison 
Pring—evening. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Ma emic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


Required of all candidates for the 
Ster’s degree specializing in history. 


HOME ECONOMICS* 


Py, - 
Ofessor Kathryn Towne 


SSOci, é 
Clate Professorial Lecturer Mary Osterndorf 
Bachelor 0 


ics of Science with @ major in Home Economics.—P 
8 ¢ . ec 1. : 
and 129 Urriculum, page 95, The requirements for the 


the achelor of Arts in E, 
Uation curriculur 
- Equited: the Home 
Uation Catalogue. 


(Chairman) 


rerequisite: the Home Eco- 
degree are stated on pages 120 
ducation with a teaching field in Home Economics.—P 
n on pages 54 and 55. 


Economics option and the professional courses listed in the School 
(See also special bulletin.) 


rerequisite: 


First Group 
Fo ; 

yg Selection and Pre 
Pecipee "ed 1962-63, Composition, selection, and preparation of food; analysis of 
_ } standard products; planning, preparing, serving, and estimating the cost of 


*paration (3) 


Not off §: Its Selection, Cost, and Care (3) Towne 
Pects- = 1962-63, Clothing selections—the economic, aesthetic, and hygienic as 
Care j¢ © 4PPlication of the principles of color and design to individual selection; the 
€ of clothing. 
Family Meals (3) 
ll~day 


Osterndorf 
preparation, and service of foods: dietary stand 
nutritional needs of the family; 
consumer. Material fee, $11. 


ealth and Household Sanitation (3) 
ome hygiene 


y. The choice *hase 
ards, food hah; choice, purchase, 
. labits, . 
‘are, and use ey and the 


problems of pur hasing, 
of food by the 


. © day, 
*ANitation in relatic 
Clothin 


Towne 
and home care of the sick: the principles of household 


m to health and diseases. 


Not offeres) Construction (3) Towne 
for Cotton = pe Simplified techniques and unit method of construc tion suitable 
alteration: : = » Silk, and man-made fibers; the use of commercial patterns and their 
= » Me proper selection of color, design, and fabric. Material fee, $8. 
he Staff 


of | “ti 
"struction here listed is for the ac ademic year 1961-62 


240 Courses of Instruction 


66 Fabric Decoration (3) Towne 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Not offered 1962-63. Original pattern and 
color combinations; application to a variety of hand methods of decorating fabrics fo 
use as clothing, draperies, and upholstering; use of stencils, block and screen printing 
and other simple equipment. 


71 Costume Design and Fashion Economics (3) Towne 
Not offered 1962-63. Factors determining fashions and effect on cost of clothin® 
problems of the consumer of textiles and clothing, historic costume and its relation @ 
modern dress. Material fee, $8. 


72 Household Textiles (3) Towne 
Not offered 1962-63. Properties, uses, and tests of the different textile fibers @% 
fabrics, and development of judgment and knowledge of standard for the consumer ® 
clothing and house-furnishing material. Material fee, $8. 


77 Marketing (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. Purchasing of foods as it relates to the home and to the ™ 
stitution. 


Seconp Group 


102 Advanced Food Preparation (3) Osterndor 
Spring—day. The application of the fundamental processes of food preparation 
a wider range of food materials and various services for different occasions. Mate? 


fee, $18. 


106 Quantity Cookery ( 
Not offered 1962-63. 


123 Household Finance and Problems of the Consumer (3) yee 
Not offered 1962-63. Economic problems of the family in modern industrial soci e 
family income, income apportionment and household expenditures, laws affecting 
home, investments, consumer buying. 


> 


3) 


Towne 


j ’ ; . , =! Towne 
143 Advanced Clothing Construction (3) lo 
) 2 . ° paign ‘ 
Not offered 1962-63 Problems of clothing construction and flat pattern desig! 
Material fee, $8. 
148 Food Problems and Demonstration Methods (3) fro 
Not offered 1962-63 Factors affecting the preparation of standard products 


the experimental viewpoint, principles of demonstration. Material fee, $18. 
I i } I 


152 Nutrition (3) al he 
. ‘ . r 
Not offered 1962-63. Lecture course on the principles of normal and abnor™ ab 
man nutrition. Laboratory work on the calculation and preparation of dietari®® 
oratory fee, $8. 
154 Diet The rapy (3) M srerisl 
Not offered 1962-63. Study of nutrition as applied to diet and disease. *™ 
fee, $8 ; 
. rf 
; 7. - . ndo 
164. Child Nutrition (3) — and 
. , . ..echools 
Fall—day Basic principles and practices in nutrition at infant, pre-s¢™ 
adolescent ages. Demonstration of nutritional and special food requirements 
168 Institutional Management (3) ns 
o ng probie 
Not offered 1962-63. Study of the organization, equipment, and marketing 
of institutions. 
me 
Tow! 
171 House Furnishing (3) sary vie™ 
; : .anitar) . 
Fall—day. Home planning from the historic, artistic, economic, and son Mate 
ele. 


mattresses, 


points; home furnishings such as linens, dishes, floor covering, 
rial fee, $5 


Home Economics 24) 


172 Problems in Home Furnishings (3) Towne 
~ecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Not offered 1962-63. Workshop-type course 
In home furnishings, including upholstering, slip covering, refinishing furniture, and 
making draperies, 

18] The Child in the Home (3) 
“Not offered 1962-63. 


192 The Home 


Care and development of children, parent-child relationships. 


, lts Management and Equipment (3) Towne 
mobi”, Economic management of the home; distribution of time and energy; 

1 Problems in the selection, arrangement, and care of equipment. 
93 ¢ io 4 : od E . 
Supervision of Home Management (3) lhe Staff 


8 arranged, 
108e prep 


195 Specia 


Field work under supervision. Designed to meet requirements of 
‘aring to teach in federally aided schools. 


l Problems (3) 


The Staff 
“Pring—day, 


the S Individual investigation or study under the guidance of a member of 
19 © Staff. Topic for 1962-63: tailoring. 

a 

iC > . =“ . . . 

A - Proseminar (3-3) rhe Staff 

1 4emic year—evening. The study of the most recent materials and problems in 


Ne ye . 
various phases of home economics, 


JOURNALISM* 


P 
A lessor R. P, Schlabach, Jr. (Chairman) 
“can Professor R. C. Willson 

ers F. L. Dennis, J. V. Hinkel, Louis Robinson, T. R. Smith 


Bach 
and ovead of Arts with a major in Journalism (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts 


litie curriculum, pages 52-53, including English 51-52 or 71-72 History 71-72, P 
al Scien » pages 52-5: » Including English 91-02 or 71-72, History 71-72, Po 
Required: 9-10, and Journalism 71-72. 
) . : 
. (2) 8eneral require ments, pages 58-62. 
ism 1 €nty-four hours « f second-group courses in Journalism, as follows: (a) Journal 


Six hours — 8; (b) nine hours chosen from Journalism 121, 133, 137, 144, 151; (c) 
(3) Tweet from Journalism 115, 140, 142, 143, 145. 


Viser, in a ve hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major ad 
lecting = Other department of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Students se 
ce 


may take courses in more than one department. 


First Group 


x2 Jou 


Redes Tnalism in American Society (3-3) Willson 
lation sy year—day and evening. Evolution of newspapers and other media in re- 
of oo Political, social, anc 


= : 1 economic life; the concept of press freedom; problems 
Mporary journalism. 

U1 Seconp Group 
Pan ePorting (3) 

Rather ®3 Spring—evening; summer 1962. 
Sidered, » €valuating, and wr 


Schlabach 
Instruction and classroom practice in 
iting news; emphasis on newspapers, other media con- 


15 Fy:,: 
Panting and Make-up (3) Schlabach 


v : 

YPography ei Summer 1962, Editing of news and other material for publication, 
‘hh > ¥ and display; use of pictures and other graphic presentations. 

he Stat 


of : , 
Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 
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121 Advanced Reporting: Magazine Feature Articles (3) Willso® 
Spring—day; summer 1962. Instruction and practice in writing magazine articles 
material for which is obtained through independent investigation. 

133 Advanced Re porting: Community News (3) Schlabacl 
Fall—day. Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of local news. 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) 

Not offered 1962-63. Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of feders! 
government news from the point of view of the press association. 


140 Pictorial Journalism (3) Smith } 
Spring—evening. Photographic techniques affecting publication, the illustration @ 
the story angle, standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, captions, &@ 
ing technique, cropping for effective reproduction. 

142 Retail Neu spaper Advertising (3) Robins 
Spring—evening. Retail newspaper advertising management, coordination of we 
paper advertis with retail sales patterns, advertising readership, copy preparatl@ 
production methods. 

. . . ‘ 3 =r 1eon 

143 Industrial Communications (3) Wills? 
Fall—evening An introduction to the field of corporate journalism. Writing We 
editing the employee magazine. Preparation of annual reports. Editing stockho 
publications, and external house organs. 

- s . "* fn 

144 Advanced Reporting: the Arts and Sciences (3) W ils 
Not offered 1962-63. Instruction and practice in writing articles for publicatio® 
such fields as the arts, business and economics, science, and technology. 
- . . : ° inke 

145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) Hinke 
Fall—Saturday morning. Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations : 
government agencies, commercial establishments, educational and other public 1s 
tions. Case histories of successful programs, 

- I . 1 i - . l pach 

151 Editorial Writing (3) Schla 
Spring—day. Instruction and practice in writing of editorials on public affair’ h 

. . > . ac 

196 Seminar (3) hel hlabt 
Spring—as arranged. For Journalism majors only Research in areas Te 
journalism to secondary fields of study. a | 

, > nn 
198 Law of the Press (3) De ub: 
Fall—Saturday morning. Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls Fite 
" , iu 
tions as contempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law ™ 
rs -. characl® 
aper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on public ché 
right of privacy 
} 


LAW* 2 

~ Merti 

Professors W. T. Fryer, C. D. Benson, J. F. Davison. O. S. Colclough, L- s, MES 

field, O. H. Walburn, D. B. Weavert, L. H. Mayo, G. E. Weston, R. M. Orale 

W. T. Mallison, Jr., C. B. Nutting, R. G. Dixon, Jr., Robert Kramer, A- > Mi 

Adjunct Professor J. W. Jackson fe Monks \ 

Professorial Lecturers J. A. McIntire. J. L. Edgerton, P. F. Herrick, G: E. 

C. J. Zinn, L. J. Harris, L. P. Walsh, E. A. Beard. Murdock Head, G. *- 
G. L. Hart, Jr., Lester Nurick, W. S. Surrey 


The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961 62 


I < 13 
saw 
= 


Associate 


Professors J. R. Hambrick, G. A. Ledakis, M. H. Freedman. R. C. Nash, 
Jr. D. C. Green, W. W. Kirkpatrick 


i T. sr G. J. Golds- 
SsOciate Professorial Lecturers P. A. Rose, H. J. Liebesny, T. H. Brown, G. J 
orough 


on * Seidele J. 
Ssistans Professors W. 5 Beker 5 I. McAvoy, R. J. Temple, D. E. Seidelson, D. J 
arpe, J. P. Sullivan 


:. A. Potts, G. D. Cary, S. S. 
etturers W. W. Goodrich. M. F. Cohen, H. P. Green, E. A. Potts, G. D. Cary, S. 
Cohen, I. H. Rimel, A. H. Kaplan 
erk of the Trial Practice Court J. A. Kendrick eek 
Ssociate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court D. G. Skinker 
For the re 


om . f ’ er of ZW, Master 0 
qui ements for the degrees of Bachelor of Laws Mast T of Laws, A 
° Parative 


id 
. io > tic n Joctor of Jurid- 
Law, Master of Comparative Lau (American F ractice), and I oO j 
al Science, See pages 90-92, 94-95. 


First YEAR 


ituti Mayo, Dixon, Miller 
110 Constitutional Law (4) ree salina) vedian 
Pring—day and evening. Basic principles of American constitutionalism: 
“nction in 


: ines 5 ati f powers, 
constitutional cases; implementation of mcr iN Sea cacee tam 
ederalism, imited government; development and exercise of national { s; 
vil rights and liberties, 


Contracts I-I] (4-2) 


Uction to ci 


115-16 


Mayo, Miller, Freedman, Temple 
ee i ntractin 
Cademic year—day and evening; summer 1962. Legal canes of seme a 
Parties, including damages in contract and quasi-contract, specific p ’ 
Mation 


° », Téscission, and remex 
Tights, including offer anc 
consideration ; con 
;Tcumstances ; 

Y the o 


lies in tort; acts creating and Pyros rm eager 
1 acceptance, mistake, and problems of gre 1€ a canbe 
ditions; assignments: third-party beneficiaries; the a . Bonar 
and protection of the client’s interests upon breach s gee ar se 
ther party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, } 


and Procedure (4) Cooper, Sharpe, Green 


nae ah RST: im 
ay and evening. Origin and purposes of criminal wc ag Po 
ity; mental disorders; solicitation, attempt, and conspiracy ; c eb a 
© Person, against property, and against both; statutory offenses; criminal y 

with Consideration of Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
135 Legal M 


. ver, Benson, 
ethod and Legal System (4) Fry 


Sharpe, Goldsborough 
: bstantive 1 
ning; spring—day and evening. Introduction re Saslaws at ro 
4 . . ) $ 
dealing with basic concepts; training in method wf oo beats and in 
tion using modern case records; practice in use * 7 of precedents 
egal Writing; importance of language in law; legal reasoning an ~~ re sae 
Tines of Stare decisis, law of the case, and rap pe . pei oe 
. . . : , s >SS1 . . 

of ee American legal system: organization of judiciary and bar, stressing 
ethical] Standards, 

145 Pers 


‘rye ~Avoy, Sullivan, Green 
Onal Property (2) Fryer, McAvoy, Sullivan, G 


i ‘one r, including 
int, Ca¥ and evening; spring—day and evening. Concepts of property, mg * £ 
l merests Created by bailments liens, and pledges; methods of acquiring ownership, 

> ; Ww . > Tr 2. re 
%0 Real Property (4) Benson, Walburn, Sullivan. a I 
Sa Res ako ( e 
[all—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1962. Historical srepye teh a 
~ of estates and conveyancing; types of estates; dower and curtesy; landlo 
tenant | ) } 


Felationship ; concurre 


Tatute of Jes ; the Rule 


nt estates; future interests at common law and after the 


Against Perpetuities; incidents of divided ownership, as 
ste; natura] rights. 
forts (4) Merrifield, Walburn, Temple, Seidelson 
Fall—day. : 


Pring—day an, 


Conduct. 
duct; © law of neglig 


i :i i mis- 
1 evening. Liability for harm to others: nee - 

** " P is- 
ence, including consideration of fault and appror 


th 


ee 


244 Courses of Instruction 


tribution to risk-costs as bases of liability; comparison of liability for physical ham 
with liability for mental and economic harm. 


Seconp YEAR 


201 Agency (2) Cooper, Freedma? 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. Master and servant (status of agent), ™ 
spondeat superior, nature of agency relation, actual authority, parties (disclosed 8” 
undisclosed principal), unauthorized transactions, notice, notification. 


202 Administrative Law (3) Daviso" 

Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962 (as a four-credit course). The positio? 
of the administrative process in the separation of powers, including the status of & 
ministrative personnel, administrative hearings, judicial scrutiny of administrative & 
tion, discretion, and rule-making—particularly as relating to federal administrati@ 
agencies. 


205 Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) Freedma? 


Spring—day and evening. Appellate practice and procedure will be studied throué 
texts; consultation with appellate judges and law clerks and with attorneys who h8 
cases pending on appeal; observation of arguments in the United States Supreme sar 
and the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit; and analysis of reco™ 
briefs, and oral arguments in actual and in moot cases. Each student will brief & 
argue one advanced-level moot case and will prepare one moot court record for use ti 
first-year Case Club. Students taking this course will take only two hours of Tt 
Practice Court. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


210 Business Associations (4) McAvoy, Seidelson, Kirkpate 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. Contrast of the partnership and corpora 


as alternative forms of organization; organizing partnerships and corporations—10™ 
ties, capital contributions, share structure; problems of operation; relations bet 
partners; roles of shareholders, directors, officers: control devices; distribution’ 
owners; voluntary reorganization; dissolution and termination 


Bata x . Greet 
215 Civil Procedure (4) Walburn, Temple, OM 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. The mechanics of litigation—the rules vise 
govern the process by which the rights and duties studied in substantive law ven 


entc ; ; Fed 
equity jurisdiction and trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis is on @ to ll 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure but the principles and main problems indigeno¥’ 


cedural sys s are developed 
procedural! systems are veloped. +. 
Ledaki® 


spang® 


are enforced: pleadings, discovery, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction an 


219 Commercial and Investment Paper (3) 


Fall—day and evening; summer 1962 (as a four-credit course). Bills of ex rcid 
promissory notes, checks, bonds, certificates of stock, and other forms of comm ndet 
and investment paper in the context of their business function and legal setting Code: 
the common law and uniform laws, including the proposed Uniform Commere!® Ks 
224 Sales and Sales Financing (3) I a 
Spring—day and evening. The law relating to the sale and distribution of gon jon to 
to the security financing devices utilized in this connection, with particular atten 
the effect of existing and proposed uniform laws paket 
230 Conveyances (2) or ding? 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Conveyances, rt adv 3 
easements, profits, covenants, and equitable servitudes; adverse possession 4” 
user; zoning and other land controls. “4 Jso0 
235 Domestic Relations (2) Potts, Se * d 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Marriage, annulm 
livorce; adoption and custody of children; economic relation Sylliva” 
238 Equity (2) ity consi 
Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. A correlation of aspects of eq * ghroué 


isp! udence 


ered in earlier courses, and inquiring into the nature of equity jut 
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analysis of se 


lected problems in equity: historical development of equity, including 
Problems of n 


5 1erger of law and equity; use of equity jurisdiction offensively and de- 
Pre thy fe including multi-party actions, injunction of executive and legal actions, and 
Witable abstention; emphasis on the fashioning of equitable remedies. 


240 Evidence (4) Fryer 


iomne—day and evening; summer 1962. Functions of court and jury; qualifica- 
of nS and examination of witnesses: opinion, relevancy, and scientific evidence; proof 
Writing ; application of the hearsay rule. 


* Federal Jurisdiction (2) 


all—day and evening. 


Cooper, Kirkpatrick 

arising Constitutional and statutory origins of federal courts, cases 

liens, unc er the laws and the Constitution, diversity of citizenship, jurisdictional 

and fal, removal procedure and jurisdiction, limitations on federal jurisdiction, state 
ederal conflicts, substantive law applied by federal courts. 


25 
pemsurance (2) Temple 
hich oY? summer 1962. A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by 
Which leg 


avert j islative, administrative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and 
its dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, trans- 


‘nsurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other insurance policy pro- 
» disposition of claims. 


254 ; 

r International Law and World Order (3) Mallison 
i al—day and evening. 
context of va 


Visions 


Traditional content of course in international law presented 
effective moun lues and institutions of the world community; formal prescription and 
viduals penctice concerning participants in decision-making processes; roles of indi- 
88sociati ‘ernational public organizations, political parties, pressure groups, private 
25) ations, and national states. 
9 Labor Law (3) 
Pring—d 
and 


Merrifield 
Moy evening. Law governing labor-management relations, organization 
Cctive makiaiee of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of col 

ning agreements, interunion and intraunion relations. 


265 Le 
Silas and Accounting (2) S. Cohen 
} — . . . 
Poration veh ning. Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on cor- 
“ccounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items on financial 


Stateme 

‘ nts . ; 

tions ts of Corporations; inventory adjustments 
al adjustments 


islation | 2) 


: ; corporate transactions, distribu 
» and capit 


270 Le 


Nae Nutting, Mallison 
eve: zs i - . . 
Various ene; Spring—day; summer 1962. The legislative process and roles of 
egislatures pants in the process; operation of the United States Congress and state 
interpretati, including fact finding, organization, and procedure; problems of statutory 
“010n, 


y 


state and Gift (2) Kramer, Hambrick 


™ day 7 : os 
and pif, © and evening. A survey of the substantive provisions of the federal estate 


- BUt tg re. 3 , : : 
Joint interest 4ws, including inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, 
arital de i ® life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, the 
279 “uction and split gifts; tax procedure. 
“xation 


Federal Praratih 1(3) Hambrick. Weaver 
evening; summer 


1962 (as a four-credit course). Survey of substan 
of federal ine 


ome tax, including concept of gross income, provisions 


ati : } 
. of the family and individual transactions, limitations on allowable 
» Sales and dispositions of , 


289 7 > exchanges, 
0 axati y 
“Xation—F oJ, , - ; 

Spring—day oe ral Income II (2) Hambrick, Weaver 

n ; and evening. Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax 

aX accounting, estates and trusts, and partnerships. Prerequisite: 


Affer 
dedy 


property, problems of capital gains taxation, and 


318 Creditors’ Rights (3) 
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— 


285-86 Trusts and Estates ]-I] (3-3) Weaver, McAvo} 
Academic year—day and evening. An integrated view of considerations (other thi® 
tax) in noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life with emphasis on Wf 
lrafting of documents best suited to achieve the wishes of the property owner # 
meet the needs of his family. First half: distributi and administration of intesta® 
estates; formal requirements for execution of wills a d trusts; revocation and alte® 
tion; grounds for contest; limits on testamentary freedom. Second half: dispositi¥® 
provisions in wills and trusts; common problems of construction; future interests ques 
tions including class gifts, powers of appointment, and limits imposed by Rule Agal 
Ferpetuities, etc.; problems of administration of estates and trusts including alloe® 


rf 
tions to principal or income, investments, powers to manage, sell, etc.; charitable tru® 
Supervised practice in drafting is included. Prerequisite to Law 286: Law 285. 


295 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Westo# 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962 (as a four-credit course). Unfair trade prec 
tices at common law and under statutes; trade-marks, trade names; copyright ay 
misappropriation of ideas; protection of competitors and consumers against falsé = 

vertising under Federal Trade Commission Act; resale price maintenance under stat 

Fair Trade Acts; state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discritl! 

tion Act; miscellaneous business practices, 


Tump YEAR 


302 Admiralty (2) Sharpe 


> o% . , 3 Srate® 
Fall—evening. Sources and characteristics of the maritime law of the United ‘ish 10 
jurisdiction of federal and state courts, personal injury and death questions pect 18 
seamen and maritime wo 


rs, Collision, limitation of liability. 


Davis0® 
w # 
rive 


307 Comparative Law (3) 
Spring—evening The Civil Law System; general introduction to foreign | 
exemplified by Roman Law and the French and German Civil Codes; compat 
study of administration of justice and legal institutions, This course deals Wi™ 
lictual and contractual obligations. 


309 Conflict of Laws (3) Dixon, Seidelsot 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962 (as a four-credit course). Legal pron {or 
arising from occurrences transcending state or national boundaries; jurisdictiony 5 
eign judgments; constitutional influences; theoretical bases of choice of 1a¥ ily 
ciples and their application to specific fields, including torts, contracts, property+ 
law, administration of estates, and business assoc iations 4 

2 ry 

311 Copyright Law (2) Weston, a 


ee , eecuring 
Spring—evening Historical background; formalities and essentials in ‘copyTie™ 
copyright; subject matter of copyright: remedies; international aspects of evento 
under Berne Union, Universal ( opyright Convention, and Inter-American 00? 


copyright licensing and performing right societies 


Dixo" 


313 Constitutional Int rpretations (2) tion and 

Not offered 1962-63 Advanced course in constitutional law. The ¢ wre” prot 

" : ‘ " » of “a ats 

constitutional tradition, process of judicial decision making, significance of f powel 
ess , cur ld nal system ° 


nt constitutional developments, adequacy of the tr 


Br , trod 1] 
and limitations, introduction to comparative constitutional law ck 


of 


Kirkpatt 


? sal 
f eme 
summer 1962 (as a four-credit course). R 


will 
igreement® es 


ad: 


Spring—day evening 


unsecured creditors; judgments, fraudulent conveyances, creditors 
h is that © 


and statutory receiverships, and bankruptcy. The general approac 
ministration. : 
sullive” 
=i ; ‘delson, 0. 
321-22 Current Decisions (2-2) Seidelsot f the #” 
: . " » ors © 
Academic year—day and evening, Required of, and limited to, member 


lent staff of the Law Reveiw. 


7 


330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) 
“Pring—day and evening. 
Antitrust Act of 1890, Fe 
hopolies, pri 


I sales, an, 


aa Lau 247 


Weston, Kirkpatrick 
Restraints of trade at common law and under Sherman 
deral Trade Commission and Clayton Acts by mergers, mo- 
ce-fixing agreements, trade associations, exclusive-dealing agreements, tie 
1 trade boycotts; patents and copyrights under antitrust laws. 

335 Jurisprudence (2) Mayo, Kramer 
Fa Ss f jurists, particu. 
theories of justice: 


vening; spring—day. History of jurisprudence; schools o 


ih. the nineteenth century schools; sociological jurisprudence; 
< J 
© nature of law; law and morals; law and the state; 


the scope and subject matter of 
coo Sources and forms of law; the traditional element; analysis of general legal con- 
€pts, 


= Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2) Merrifield 


te —€vening, The collective labor agreement: its content, negotiation, and admin- 
ration through the grievance procedure and arbitration; problems in the settlement 
“bor disputes, 


34 . ee “sgn -- 
1 Labor Standards and Social Security Legislation (2) Merrifield 
ing an 1962-63, Legal problems arising under federal and state statutes deal- 
vi 


regul h labor standards and social security. Particular emp 
D Sulation of wages and hou 
°Yment and old age. 


345 Legislative 


hasis is placed upon the 


rs, workmen's compensation, and insurance against unem- 


Drafting (2) 


: . Zinn 
349 —tvening, Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting. 
2 inal Government Law (2) Mallison 
ing—ever; ; + ; ’ : 
oc 3 evening; summer 1962. The decision-making processes in metropolitan and 
a Communities 


"8; types and objectives of city, county, and special function local gov- 
awmak} inits ; intergovernmenta] relations; original organization and changes; local 
Ing; community planning and development. 


ages (2) Ledaki 
Sum : S dakis 
2 Mer 1949 . P r 
Ment 1962, Security interests in real property, their creation, transfer, enforce- 
359 and extinguishment. 
ate y* : 
Pay Law* (2) Robillard 
= l—~evenin r Orig} . 
Patents B. Vrigin and nature of patents, patentable subject matter, classes of 
De infin ove utility, invention, patent claims and their interpretation, acts constitut- 
ingement, Correction of patents. 
Sprin cree Topics in Patent Law (2) Harris 
Proper ening. Lectures and discussion; licensing and protection of industrial 
ole of uses and abuses of patents; governmental regulation; protection abroad: the 
~ Patents in business: 


: economic and social functions of patents, trade-marks, 
rerequisite: Law 359. 


62 
Spent Office Practice* (2) Rose 
365 tae Rules and practic ¢; appeal and interference procedure. 
ate 7 panting {* ‘ 
Academic nt Trial } ractice Court* (2 


and 


2) Brown, Rime] 


Patent A year—evening. Practice before the United States Court of Customs and 

Ing Law Tae and the federal courts. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, includ 
atent Ty; ip 240. Law 359, which is also required, may be taken concurrently. 
Tactice C. ractice Court may be elected instead of Law 385-86 to satisfy the Trial 
Mester ourt requirement. If Patent Trial Practice Court is started 


r, Law 240 m 


1 in the spring 
0 Public Ut 


ay be taken con urrently. 


Spring ilities (2) Fryer, Davison 
eveni : ; AA 

With licensing = Regulation by federal, state, and municipal authorities concerned 

te tate Opent ates, Services, and practices, with emphasis on federal regulation of in- 
ms ms rations; judicial review. 

tent 

4 
nd Law saw Students May take Law 359 


Concurrent] and Law 365 concurrently in the fall semester and Law 362 


Y in the spring semester 


OSS Se ag 
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376 R pets. 2 9 thie 

39/0 Kestitution (2) Sharpe 
Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Remedies at law and in equity for restill 


tion of benefits conferred, especially as based on the concept of unjust enrichment. 


378 Security Transactions (3) —__—__— 
Spring—day and evening. Suretyship and mortgages: security interests in real al 
personal property, their creation, transfer, enforcement, and extinguishment; the la* 
of suretyship, especially in the context of accommodation credit and commercial a% 
financial practices. 

380 Suretyship (2) Ledakis 
Summer 1962. The law of suretyship, especially in the context of accommodatii 
credit and commercial and financial] practices, with attention also to informal and not 
consensual suretyship relations and the place of suretyship principles in the solutid® 
of legal problems generally, 


385-86 Trial Practice Court (2-2) Jackson, Edgerton, Herrick 
Monk, Walsh, Beard, Hart, Kendrick, Skinke! 
Academic year—day and evening. Trial of assigned cases; trial tactics and te 


niques; pre-trial and court room procedures pursuant to Federal Rules. : 

To be taken in the senior year. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, including 
Law 215 and 240. If Trial Practice Court is started in the spring semester, Law 4 
may be taken concurrently. 


391 United Nations Constitutional Law (2) Malliso® 
g—evening. Structure and process of decision of the United Nations—!™ 
peaceful settlement of disputes, collective security, regulation of armaments, reg!” 
arrangements, and types of functional cooperation 


Sori 
~P 


GRADUATE COURSES 


, ; Pa : avison 
401 Administrative Law Seminar (2) Davis 
Spring—evening. Group study of specific problems in administrative law. 


‘ ee be easy . : jxon 
408 Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Nutting, Dix 


Spring—day. Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law. 

; yreelt 
412 Control and Use of Atomic Energy (2) a 

Spring—evening. Various legal problems involved in the control and use of af the 


energy will be examined, including the Atomic Energy Act, the policy underlying a] 
present government monopoly, the security problem of safeguarding atomic ™ east 
information, the implications in prospective industrial control and use, and legal a : 
of protecting personal interests against the possible consequences of atomic warl# 


s Stee jutting 
415 Administration of Criminal Justice (2) Ne 
” 


Spring—evening. Selected problems in the field such as arrest, police inter fen® 
; ; 
electronic interception, discovery, and the relative positions of prosecution and ¢ 


in preparing cases. The professional responsibility of lawyers will be emphasize™ 
1 aver 
‘ . P eav 
120 Estate Planning Seminar (2) W ant 
on ; , inter vivo’ 
Spring—evening. Group study of the effective disposition of wealth, inter ¥! j at 


’ . ane 
testamentary gifts, conservation for owner’s future use, use of insurance, t@* nts 
ministrative problems, business interests, pension and profit-sharing arrangem® 


. rel 

ny Frys 

4124 Evidence and Trials Seminar (2) ,entary 
. . . eur 

Fall—evening. Study of selected problems involving presentation of coors nifor™ 


proof and expert testimony in connection with the reforms sought by the 
Rules of Evidence and recent deve lopments in the field of forensic medicine- 


Sharpe 
426 Forensic Medicine (2) Head, Shavl 
tween 


Fall—evening. Introduction to problems created by the relationships betwe ialtion 
icine and the law: a survey of the medical professions; medical education, 5 
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ethics, and professional organizations; an outline of hospital organization and facilities; 
Selected studies in the analysis and presentation of medical aspects of legal contro- 
Versies, as in personal injury litigation, workmen’s compensation claims, and disputes 
Over mental capacity, both civil and criminal; the lawyer’s role in domestic and inter- 
National £0vernmental activities in medicine and public health. 


428 Food and Drug Law (2) Goodrich, Kaplan 


Dent&—evening. A lecture and discussion course dealing with the Federal Food, 


ind g, and Cosmetic Act and governmental controls thereunder. Both government and 
Ndustry viewpoints are considered 


43] Government Contracts I (2) 
a —evening, 
enter Into contrac 


McIntire 
A consideration of the basic power of the Federal Government to 
- ts; the nature and construction of such contracts ; normal and war 
Sere Powers aspects of government procurement, including administrative and 
Broseday’ Policy and procedures; forms of contracts; standard clauses; advertised bid 
tractual «] problems; negotiated contracts; modification of contracts; remedies on con- 


aims, 
432 ‘ ad ; 
Government Contracts II (2) McIntire 
an} evening, Special problems in government contracts, including adjustments 
Price.” lef; procedure for prosecuting claims under government contracts; attempts at 


> Cost, or profit control; termination. Prerequisite: Law 431. 


436 : Re get pe , 
Jnternational Regional Organizations Seminar (2) Miller 
m lin ae Legal and policy questions involved in American participation in 
Utinationg 


ganies | organizations, including General Agreement on Tariff and Trade, Or- 
Ation for Economic Cooperation and Development, North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
tionalic..” and Organization of American States. Concepts of sovereignty and na- 
ism will be studied, Special attention will be accorded the nascent “Atlantic 
y. 
440 7 


egal A Spects o 
Pring —evening, 


tax Problems; brief « 


and’ Seeing contracts, choice of law ;, currency considerations ; effect of S.E.C. laws 

: a international trade, including GAT r and reciprocal trade arrange 
ing aia of finance, both United States and foreign, private and public, includ- 
’ ational Organizations; and selected case studies, In addition to the regular 
re will be guest lecturers in their specialties. 


Fall oye? Seminar (2) Merrifield 
. Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. 


f International Business Transactions (2) Nurick, Surrey 
United States law and practice, including current antitrust and 
somparison with the British and Civil Law systems; international 


Liebesny 
. offered 1962-63. A stud 


Principlec y of the law of the Arab countries, including the basic 
of the’ Wee of the Islamic law, an analysis of the present day codes, and an investigation 
455 €stern influences on the laws of the Arab countries. 

Legal p ’ 

Palle” Problems in Modern Methods of Warfare (2) Mallison 
Methods pe The contemporary international law of war; legal aspects of modern 

me coe i 
hostilitie Tclon 


(economic, political, psychological, and military) ; regulation of 


. eS; aegie . - - . ; 
Times * the special problems of atomic, bacteriological, and chemical weapons; war 


_ ‘ . 
allegation of Communication Media (2) . Mayo 
M the es . An examination of the legal doctrine relating to regulatory practices 
television. _ i of mass communication, i.€., newspapers, motion pictures, and radio- 
COntro} exercieny of the operational structure of the mass media and the pattern of 
Ppraj l 7 “ti by government, private associations, and various community groups; 
Policies ff 1€ comparative utility of various regulatory techniques for implementing 


Federal C ecting these media; 


: special emphasis will be placed on the functions of the 
“Mmunication 


8 Commission, 


250 ; 
25 Courses of Instruction 


166 Regulation of Securities and Securities Markets (2) M. Cohet 

F evening. A study of state and federal laws governing the offering and df 
tion of securities to the public by corporate issuers and others, the regulation ® 
ities markets, and the rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Pat 
isis will be given to statutes administered by the Securities and Exchané® 


Commission. 


169 Research in Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright Law (2) Harris 

Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Registration ere to students with # 
st a B average who have taken Patent Law I and I ind related courses + inclae 
as a rule, Trade Regulation Seminar. Request in writing, with proposed outline of ropi¢ 
of researc ust be submitted to the Dean at Jeast one month prior to registration a8” 
Registra nitted for one semester only: work mus t be completed within the & 


*r submitted not later than last day of classes 


mester ¢ 


471 Research in Public Law (2) 


tudents with at 


Fall 8 arranged ; spring—as arranged. Registration limited to stu 

B average who have had a seminar or comparable course in field of ih 
research. Request in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be sub 
litted to the Dean at least one month prior to reg att ition day. Registration 


ot for one semester only; work must be com; plete: 1 within the semester and p# 
submitted not later than last day of classes. 


I [ambrich 


75 Taxation—( orporate (2) 
Fall—evening Analytical study of income tax problems in corporate dividends 8 


merge 
col 


Feepethons 
listributions in redemption of « © anrr ' lot 
in redemption of stock; corporate liquidations; reorganizations, 


1 sales of corporate businesses+ 


279 


recapitalizations; organization 


ns; Carryovers. Prerequisite: 


180 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) 
A study of the application of the Federal income ts 


of the oil and gas industry; common types of interests in prot 
tensive prea of problems # 
of “ec -onomie 


properties; tax treatment of exploration expenditures; i 


the leduc tion of intangible development and drilling costs: the concept 
interest who is entitled to depletion? ; tax distinctions between leasing transactions 
sharing transactions, and sales of oil and gas properties and prospects; “ABC ro 
actions; organizational problems in oil and gas ventures—joint « perating agreeme 
general and liquid partnerships, associations taxable as corporations and pooling 
rangements; “carried interests” and other financial arrar gemer ts in developme nto 
and gas properti« Prerequisite: Law 279 

185 Taxation Seminar (2) Hambric® 
Spring evening Selected problems in =: leral income, estate and gift taxa a 

t ation of memoranda | e “I 


volving factual analysis and legal research, and the prep es 
legisiative drafting or other appropriate dines tion, I le ntical problems oF t 10 
on su pjee 


be assigned to small groups for developn ent and dispositior Reis trati 


approval of teacher. Prerequisite: Law 274 and 279 
Hambeie 
‘ y a 

Tax law of 


f , ; 
490 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) 
thods 


The provisions and policies of the Federal Income . 
the choice of me 


m © 
ncome in fortis 4 
Jaw 


xisting 


in income, including considerations affecting 


engaging in foreign business and investment. alloc ition of ij 
merce, credit lor foreign taxes, principles and trends of U. S. tax treaties, 
tax sparing ” The emphasis of the course is on analytic il treatment of e 
and present and proposed tax policy with respect to foreign business 4 


492 Trade Regulation Seminar (2) 


™ ne . 7 ne ; . 

opring—evening Group study of current problems relati ng to unfair trade P 

, fac ] 

ledera ntitrust laws 
. cer 

ar er Bake 
195 Urban Redevelopment (2) ith pe 

' ¥ ] “ 

Spring—evening Selected problems in urban redeveloy pment and housing, 


ular em ’ programs under current federal and ante legislation. 


Mathematics 


MATHEMATICS* 
Professors F. 


iverman, N. A. Wiegmann 
Tofessorial 


S$Ociate Profp 


Ssistang Profe Kenyon 


f Arts or Bachelor of Science wi 
Terequisite: ——- 


equines: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 52-53. 
hours of M Z in addition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, 
aster of y matics of approved second- and third-group courses. 

rts or Master of Science in the 

“tts or Bachelor of Science degree, r 


Diversity, or th i 
’ € equivalent. 
Required . the 4 


general requirements, pages 64-66. 
ache, of Philosophy, “See pages 67-73. 
10), 103 4 °F Science in Engineering with an option in Mathen 


pp echelor o 


Wear; f Arts in Education x ith a teaching field in Mathe matics.—Prerequisite: the 
ion jtriculum, pages 54-55. 
ducati ed: the Mathematics option and the professional courses listed in the School of 
ton Catalogue. 
3 Coy First Group} 
0 = 
Fall*s, Algebra (3) The Staff 
logarithr, and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962, Exponents and 
heory ae linear equations; complex numbers: quadratic equations; introduction to 
co . ©quations ; mathematical induction and the binomial theorem: ermutations, 
Mbinations +: : . iP 
€ach of ji; h. and probability; determinants; progressions. Prerequisite: one year 
6 ‘84 school algebra and high school geometry. 
ne T'y 


igonometra (+ 
Fal & metry (3) 
Year 227 and evenin 


The Staff 


hig 8; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Prerequisite: two 
(o concy gh school algebra and one year of high school geometry, or Mathematics 3 
9 Trent registration therefor). 
ene , 
Fall oy Mathematics | (3) The Staff 
day : ; : - 
Students; (gor evening; summer 1962 (offered as Mathematics 2). For those 
‘erming) ie the Schoo] of Education or others electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a 
ber System i ce in mathematics, Propositional logic and truth values; the num- 
Plane gZeom sumer bases, arithmetical computation; algebraic functions: topics from 
Students whe P:. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. Not open to 
10 have had former Mathematics 2. 
eneral M., . F , . 
Spring—4,. athe matics IT (3) The Staff 
2s . An introc 


luction to matrices and vector spaces; nx 
© concepts of the 


“try (3) 


mmer 196: 8€ will] be offered for the 
algebra or ed Prerequisite: 
Mometry, —'° Year of high 


n-Euclidean geom- 
calculus. Prerequisite: Mathematics 9 or former 2. 
q 


The Staff 
last time summer 1962.) 
Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high school 
school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigo- 


C 
Pan ulus 1 (3) 


ay an : . 
~Beometry d Evening ; spring 
*~— ~° “erentiation 


The Staff 


Elementary concepts of analytic 
aic and trigonometric functions 


day and evening. 

and integration of algebr 
Of Tastruct; 

th *St-group counege here listed is for the ac 

ics mm ™ Mathematics ix availabl 

ie Prerequisite for a higher Q 


ademic year 1961-62. 
¢ for college cred 


it if the student's previous training 
numbered course 


Johnston, Florence Mears, N. D. Nelson (Chairman), T. P. CG. 


anilower, Jerome Deutschberger, R. 


th a major in Mathematics (Departmental) — 


twenty-four semester 


field of M athematics.—Prerequisite: a Bach- 
espectively, with a major in Mathematics at 


ratics.—See pages 100- 


959 Courses of Instruction = 


with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or two years of high schodl 
algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigon0™ 
etry; or the equivalent. 
22 Calculus I] (3) The Stall 
Spring—day and evening. Differentiation and integration of transcendental {a 
tions and applications; conics; parametric equations; techniques of integration. 
requisite: Mathematics 21, 
23 Calculus Ill (3) 
Spring—evening. Vector concepts; improper integral 
ferentiation and applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. 
24 Calculus IV (3) 
Offered 1963-64. Multiple integration with application; infinite series; 
equations, Prerequisite: Mathematics 23, 
27 Calculus I and II (6) 
The equivalent of Mathematics 2] and 22. 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day. 
28 Calculus Ill and IV (6) 


The equivalent of Mathematics 23 and 24. 


The stall 


; solid geometry; partial @ 


The Stal 
differen” 


The stall 


The Sw 


Spring—day. 


29 Calculus I (3) The staf 


(This course is being offered for the last time summer 1962.) fuse 
Summer 1962. Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometri¢ 


tions with applications. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 1 


30 Calculus II (3) The 


(This course is being offered for the last time fall semester 1962-63.) tft 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. Differentiation and integration of ramet 
dental functions with applications, methods of integration, vectors and Pp 


equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12 and 29. 


31 Calculus III (3) ’ 

(This course is being offered for the last time spring semester 1962-63.) ly 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Infinite ona ie 
tial differentiation, multiple integrals, solid geometry, improper integrals, Merlot 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 30 (or concurrent registration 


The staf 


ential equations. 


Seconp Group* 


+ 1600 

Nels® 

101 /ntroduction to Mathematical Logic (3) ' - cemsnté 
Fall—evening. Development of propositional and predicate calculi, bavrathemsl 


concepts, elementary intuitive set theory, Boolean algebra. Prerequisite: ¢ 


31 or 24 or Philosophy 121. Nels” 
102 Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) ; foundation 

Spring—evening Axiomatic set theory, cardinal and ordinal arithmeti¢ ie the ? 

of the real number system. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or permiss** 

structor. Keny”” 
106 Topology for Undergraduates (3) 

1963-64 and alternate years. The stall 

. . . . . ‘ a” 

111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) yifferential ey) 

Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Dfathematic® 


tions, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. Prerequisite: 


or 24, 


* Mathematics 31 or 24 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


Mathematics 253 


112 Mathematics 


‘ngt ch : > Staff 
for Engineers and Physicists I] (3) : Ri - 
all—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Ng, 8 mere 
vanced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex variables. Prereq : 
Mathematics 111 or 132. . 
] ' | : ause 
120 Introduction to Theory of Numbers (3) 
and alternate years, * 
} The Staff 
122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) I 
all—evening. 
123 Theory of Equations (3) 
ot offered 1962-63. uel 
; ix T) 3 he Sta 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) . ie 
all—¢ ay; spring—evening; summer 1962. Elementary theory a! aoa Sh A 
Spaces, determinants, equivalence, matrices with polynomial elements, sim 
Matrices, 


125 Advanced Algebra (3) 
ot offered 1962-63, 


126 Advanced Analytic Geometry (3) 
ot offered 1962-63. 


* Differential Equations (3) 
ot offered 1962-63, 
. 4 ; S 
Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 9 pate 

ting—evening. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, 132, or 142. 

35 Projective Geometry (3) The Staff 

ll—evening, : 

‘ Advanced Calculus | (3) . wie ae 
Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962 Limits, continuity, real number _ 
ke » Mean value theorems, partial differentiation, implicit function theorems, transfor- 

; ations, anc Mappings. 

3 Advanced Caleulus I] (3) i ] er 
set n8—evening, Vector fields, multiple integrals, line and surface hematics 189. 

14) theory, theory of integration, improper integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics , 


Introduction to Infinite Series (3) ag 
™€vening, 


‘ ifferential Equations (3) 
P Prerequisite: Mathematics 139, 
“¢ Ourter Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 
Offered 1962-63 Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 132. 
ctor is (2 
Pallier Analysis (3) 


The Staff 
; Spring—evening. 
Tump Group 
20). = 
o Mathematica! Logic (3-3) = 
0 and alternate years, 
; heory of Numbers | 3) com 
Pies and alternate years. 
fe Theory of Functions of @ Complex Variable (3-3) — 
1963.4. ee Credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
nd alte 


mate years, 


254 Courses of Instruction = — SO 

242 Infinite Series (3) Meat 
Spring—evening. 

243-44, Numerical Analysis (3-3) Marlow 
1963-64 and alternate years. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, 132, or 142. 

249 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) —_—_*5 
Fall—evening. 

250 Integral Equations (3) 


Not offered 1962-63. 
Liverm®? | 


251-52 Theory of Functions of a Real Variable (3-3) ot 
¥ 9, | plete 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is com 
Academic year—evening. 


255 Differential Geometry (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 
Johns? > 


| 
Liverm#” 
le. 
ns § 


257 Theory of Groups (3) 
Fall—evening. 


261 Generalized Functions and Operational Methods (3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. Theory of generalized functions in one variabl 
erational calculus of generalized functions. Applications to differential equal! 


Fourier analysis. Prerequisite: Mathematics 140. 
262 Advanced Operational Methods (3) Lis fuse 
tis) 


1963-64 and alternate years. Generalized functions on test spaces of analytic ‘ 
tions. Operational calculus in several variables. Applications to partial a ‘M6: 
and convolution equations of applied mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematic® 
Wiegmity 
rings ig | 
theory 


265-66 Modern Algebra (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, 
fields. Theory of finite fields, extension fields, Galois groups, factorization 


Gaussian domains, and groups with operators. 
_ ° ° . " Wieg™™™ 
267 Topics in Matrix Theory (3) em | 
Not offered 1962-63. Theory of linear transformations (vector spaces OV 8 
: j ring 


sion ring), advanced classical theory, matrix representation of groups ane tary now! 
cial topics as time allows. Prerequisite: Mathematics 124 and an element®® 


edge of groups, rings, and fields. 


268 Calculus of Variations (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 


270 Tensor Analysis (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 
Cd . al _ —— 
272 Hilbert Space (3) 7 
Spring—evening. _— 
277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
RR 
opring—evening. >a 
Keny? 
281-82 Introduction to Topology (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. 
cademic year—evening the sal 
295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. The stall 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


Medicine 


MEDICINE* 
Professors T. M. Brown (Chairman), M. J. Romansky, L. K. Alpert, J. M. Evans, 
. B, Ethridge ; 
"eg Professors A. E. Parrish, C. R. Hartman 
S0ciate Clinical Professors Pearl Holly, J. J. Feffer, A. G. Prandoni, Halla Brown, 
Assi, » Farley, D, C. Sun, Janet Travell, T. S. Sappington 
istane Professors S, W. Bush, W. R. Felts, Jr.. G. A. Kelser, Jr., M. H. Jacobson. 
Fowler, Ariel Hollinshead (Research), Mary Watt 
J. A. Reed, T. J. Abernethy, Benjamin Manchester, J. 
: Trenis, L. E. Putnam, Elizabeth Hill, J. E. Rall, L. J. Thomas. 
An Stolar, Alfred Brigulio, S. J. N. Sugar, Joseph Ney, Joseph Beinstein, F. S, 
Jones. '¢ i Ecker, J. J. Rheingold, Irene Tamagna, J. W. Latimer, Jr., C. W. 
bu. W. hompson, E. S. Gladsden, Maurice Mensh, Arthur Rosenbaum, F. J. 
arker III, M. H. Rosenberg, J. W. DuChez, W. O. Bailey, Jr., Mil- 
Silver iE jack Kleh, T. A. Gonder, Rashid Massumi, Ruth Benedict, H. M. 
F M » &. Ticktin, J. P. Nasou, David Horwitz, B. C. Jones, Jr., E. L. Kehoe, 
eM anegold, W. H. Whitmore, Jr. 
Maurice Protas, R. B. Castell. S. T. Gibson, R. B. Miller, Ernest Cotlove, 
Snyder Ree Jt Jack Orloff, J. B. Marbury, Louis Ross, F. D. Chapman, L. H. 
S, «dey G. Taylor, J. W. Long, Irvin Kerlan, Virginia Beelar, L. S. Blumenthal. 
Fuchs Wor! F. Ambury, R. N. Coale, Israel Kessler, W. D. Brill, Marvin 
oy Sch * Weaver, Jr., J. T. Burns, T. L. Hartman, Boris Rabkin, M. H. Rose. 
S, : mg L. A. Craig, Jr, A. W. Danish, Adolph Friedman, Alvin Seltzer, 
E. % ~o e, Alfred Baer, Herbert Abramson, J. H. Pert, John W alsh, C. E. Law, 
if H a, J. P, Mann, Conrad Gossels, H. O. Mott, Bertle Nelson, W. J. Schewe, 
Rubenstein, D. M. Watkin, Edward Adelson, G. J. Fisher, 
Strow, C. D. Cooper, R. R. Belton, S. C. Pascoe, W. R. Ehr- 


. ? » A. Caceres, G. A Chapman, F. M. Gross. Ele Makel, S. A. Babi 
Ina, Alice Brigham - Chapman, F. M. Gross, Eleanor Makel, S. A. Babin. 
tors Ooo 
MEIC. Kramer WF v.<.. 
linicay Instr, amer, W. F. Morriss¢ y 
a 


uctors EF. H. Bauersfeld, H. C. Bates, Jr., Jeanne Bateman, George 


Sherer.” "7 Lewis, M. A. Sislen, C. J. Savarese, Jr.. B. R. Cooperman, M. G. 
5 Tack Cro a R. L How ard, W alter Kurlan tT, E. J. Leonard, R.S. Gordon, 
Harris Il ell, D. S. Davis, J. W. Roark, J. H. Epstein, G. C. Buchanan, F. K. 


“ar, Q, W.naey Connor, H. I. Passes, C. W. Foulke, Margret McCabe, A. A. 
Talpers C ay Onnelly, R. F, Dyer, R. S, Poole, P. R. Vagelos, H. C. Sadin. S. ia 
ui Piss ONO 


Cut Hagenbuct om Irwin Ardam, S, W. Dejter, S. E. Barr, H. A. Moskovitz, 
_- 8©nbucher, 


.* Nose, Sammy + N. Polis, J. L. Clifford, Daniel Deykin, Catherine Ray, H. 
Steinmutte, ive Belcher, Morton Gluck, A. W. McLaurin, R. A. Olsson, Robert 
Shee; 
‘al Leon, f : 
Cavack PD D. Kistin, W. K. Myers, Sol Katz, R. W. Berliner, T. H. Me- 
Crosby, D.S. Frgeturas, W. L. Nalls, Roy Herts, Alber Sjoerdsma, W. H. 
6 Cling ‘Federickson, Pierre Tulou, J. L. Goddard 
Sprin ecal Microsco y The Staff 
0 our, . ;. . Pe) 
Sey examinations «f; Conferences and studies in the clinical application of lab- 
bd ce § blood, body fluids, exudates, excreta. 
1On mint of Instruc i 
itary 1 ton 


he i i 
eave 196) 42 re listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


256 Courses of Instruction aan 


242 Physical Diagnosis The Stall 
Spring—6 hours a week. Covers not only theoretical but practical applicatie® 
of principles of physical diagnosis as related to examination of patients. 


243-44, Introduction to Medicine The suf 
Academic year—2 hours a week. Lectures covering the principles of inte 
medicine preparatory to clinical studies and training in the inpatient and outpall 


services. 


26 Clinical Clerkship The a 
ight weeks as arranged during academic year. Training with bed patients a 
idividual instruction designed to deve lop ability in examination of patients and © 


The S# 


9902 

VL 
E 
ir 
t 


iking as well as practice in clinical microscopy. D. C. General Hospital. 


£ 


327 Clinical Pathological Conferences I pei 
Fall—l hour a week Conferences are held at the School of Medicine. *% 
histories are presented and discussed by the students and members of the st 
Clinical, laboratory, and necropsy findings are compared : f 

339-40 Therap utic Conferences [he = 
Academic year—l hour a week. Conferences designed to emphasize the apP ath 
tion of pharmacological principles to the problems of clinical medicine. l niver® 


Hospital. 


349-50 Medical Conferences 
Academic year—2 hour a week D. C. General Hospital. 


421-22 Outpatient Clinics 
Six weeks as arranged during academic year. Individual « 


" P " »ms 
personal supervision of the Staff. Daily clinics on current medical proble ~ and 
Individual examinatio® 


ase studies 


seminars stressing physiological aspects of diseases 

nstruction in medical specialties. University Hospital. ff 

ae ; . Sts 

123-24 Clinical Clerkship Thes'¢ 
Six weeks as arranged during academic year. University, Mt. Alto, #™ 


General hospitals. 


27-28 Clinical Pathological Conferences I] 


a 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Continuation of Medicine 327. oral 
129-30 Clinical Pathological Conferences [11 : Hospit?* 
Academic year—1 hour a week Conferences are held at the University 
Attendance is required of students during their medical clerkships there. 


MICROBIOLOGY* 


- Uy 
Professors R. G. Beachley (Emeritus), A. M. Griffin, Mary Robbins (Acting 
man), R. C. Parlett 
Clinical Professor Murray Grant 
Associate Professor Rudolph Hugh 
{ssistant Professor R. C. Wood 
Clinical Instructor A. H. Traum 


{ssociates W. D. Hann, G. B. Pelleu, Jr. 


4 . Sordon Len 
Special Lecturers L. S. Baron, R. C. Cook, C. W. Emmons, F. B. One 0. 


Jacobs, M. C. Leikind, J. D. MacLennan, H. J. Magnuson, Ww. J. Peep 


Pierce 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


: 


Microbiology 257 


clog tof Arts or Master of Science in the field of Microbiology—Prerequisite: a Bach- 


equival tts or a Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from this University, or the 
Valent, with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or Zoology. The undergraduate 


0 - , . . - ‘ete 
ll _. Must include the following courses or the equivalent: Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 
pn 21, 22, 151-5 


Requi 2; Physics 11, 12; Zoology 103-4 (formerly 41-42) 

u hy op the general requirements, pages 64- 66. The thirty semester hours must in- 
iochemi not presented for admission) Microbiology 112, 249-50, 293-94, 299-300 and 
219_9 998 oat eee lhe remaining courses are to be selected from Microbiology 209. 
May substi.’ 232, 234, 240 and 295-96. The student with much bacteriological background 
Physiol, itute for credit one or more courses from the following: cytology, genetics, cell 
to arr ey, entomology, histology, biostatistics, and protozoology. It is not always possible 


quired — courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing all re 
soe ork in one academic year. 
or of Philosophy.—See pages 67-73, 


Ne General Mi 


crobiology (4) Hugh 
Study of the ¢, fed., and Fri., 9:10 to 12:00 A.M. For nonmedical students. A 

» Of the fundamentals of bacteriology, including hygienic applications. Methods of 
. control of several groups of microorganisms are studied in the labora- 
rerequisite: any biological laboratory science; Chemistry 11-12. Laboratory 


4 1 edical Microbiology (1 to 11) sacaion 
* lecture (4 hours), 
yeasts, molds, pre 
ultural Study of r 
_ + Mmunologic, 
> Serums; 


laboratory (10 hours)—as arranged. Bacteria, rickettsiae, 
»tozoa, and metazoa which relate to the health and diseases of 
most important forms; methods of diagnosis by microscopic, 
and animal reactions; theory and methods of immunology; vac- 
antibiotics. Open to suitably prepared graduate students; may be 
With credit all ole or in part by adding the appropriate letter to the course number, 
lecture say b ated as follows: (a) Bacteriology, including rickettsiae and viruses— 
(2), labo.’ tboratory (3); (b) Parasitology, including medical mycology—lecture 

Oratory (1); (¢) Immunology (1). May be taken by a limited number of 


Oratory ag Master's degrees, Laboratory fee, $4.50 for each semester hour of lab- 


2 OF 
ung y 9 ; , “or . 
Spri lamentals of Epidemiology and Preventive Medicine (2) Grant 
injury, Phe <:00 to 4:00 P.M. Sources, modes, and implications of infection and 
also given the problem of accidents and industrial medicine. 
‘ arts graduate students. Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 209. 
Advanced Microbiology (arr.) Hugh and Staff 


Acad, 
“demic ‘ “ 
year—as arranged. Special study of advanced methods and current prob- 


lems ; 
8 in mic i 2 . ; . ; 
Tequisite. Mien 90g for suitably qualified students specializing in microbiology. Pre 
the instruct Crobiology 112 or 209; Chemistry 151-52 or the equivalent; permission of 
vay Laboratory fee, $4.50 a semester hour. 


2 m to liberal 


7 Bacteria] C 


: and Chemistry and Physiology (2) Wood 
bioch istry uternate years: fall—as arranged. A lecture course in those areas of 
'eria in the Peculiar to Class Schizomycetes, including discussion of the use of bac- 
°F th ~ Sucidation of biochemical problems. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221-22 


ec ec ale 
239 *e Tivalent, course in microbiology 
: : ) 
196 Unological Methods (3) 
serolars, : alternate ye 


is recommended but is not essential. 


The Staff 


ars: spring—as arranged. Preparation and testing of 


Mater : : , . 

tudents eae Demonstration of basic serological phenomena. For graduate 

tborate Y fee rapa Microbiology 112 or 209 and permission of the instructor. 
Vi a 

Tolo 

[283-64 = ae Robbins 

1p ures and may years: spring —as arranged. Study of viruses and rickettsiae. 

209 and Dern rd exercises. For graduate students, Prerequisite: Microbiology 

‘ mission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. 


An ; 
Teg, ‘Dterd, 
ter i, o’Partm, 
n ental « 
either de rimene offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may 
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240 Advanced Epidemiology (3) The staf 
Spring—as arranged. Conferences, readings, and problems for graduate stu 
dealing with specialized and advanced phases of the topics presented in Microbi0 


210. Prerequisite: Microbiology 210 
The Stal 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for graduate students. A 
prehensive introduction to the major medical] research techniques -statistical, phys 
chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the 
ical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


The St | 
| 


293-94 Staff Seminar (1-1) he ye" 
Academic year as arranged. For graduate students. Bi-weekly throughout the f 

a , ree Pe The Sta | 

295-96 Research in Microbiology (arr.) The 9 
Academic year—as arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


The sual 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERYT 


Professors J. W. Watts (Chairman), Harold Stevens 


{ssociate Professor R. S. Paine 


{ssoc tate Clinical Professors R. H. Groh, J. M. Williams, J. F. Fazekas He vey s 
Assistant Clinical Professors J. P. Murphy, H. V. Rizzoli, A. S. Dekaban, 
Ammerman, G. J. Hayes 


{ssociates G. D. Weickhardt, C. A. Marsan, A. J. Levens 
Clinical Instructors M. C. Korengold, J. T. Lord, N. H. Horwitz, by 
Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, R. H. Robertson, R. A. Mendelsohn, Ruth Jakoby 
ginia Duggins, L. C. McHenry, Jr., A. P. Hustead we 
| | sevens, Wills | 
249 Neurology: Basic Stevens, Wea | 


Fall—1l hour a week Methods used to study the form and function of #° 


system. Lectures and laboratory dem¢ nstrations. 


 Sandet 
Z, W. Sam 


{3 
a0 iad + -cens anaes 
250 Neurology Stevens 4 pet 


. wit 
Spring—l hour a week Introductory lectures on clinical neurology 
mens, lantern slides, and motion pictures. Creve? 
tes pape: f Watts, >! 
331 Neurology and Neurological Surgery ; 
Fall—1 hour a week. Clinical lectures and demonstrations. vil jam 
. , Wi 
ott ; ; ; ~yens; 
333-34 Neurology and Neurological Surge ry, Stever Dp 


er 
) Amm ing 
Clinical Clerkship . ut! 
In conjunction with Neurology 335-36. Two weeks in rotation a8 ordinaty p. © 
academic year. Instruction in history, physical examination, ; 


» in r 
procedures. Attendance at neurosurgical operations. Six students in 


General Hospital nd stall 
Diaqacel : V atts 4 
335-36 Neurosurgical Conferences Abeer 

Clinical conferences weekly. Six students in rotation. D. C. Genera yp 

direc 
artment 
* This an interdepartmental course. The student should register in the depat 
research 
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431-39 Vv. 


urology and Neurological Surgery Clinic Levens, Rizzoli 
WO hours a week for three weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. 
seurological outpatient clinic. Consultation of staff on ambulatory cases, demonstra 
Hon of diagnostic procedures. Six students in rotation. I niversity Hospital. 


433-34 Clini 


al Neurology Groh, Sanders 
Wo hours a week for three weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. 
“urological inpatient examinations and demonstrations. Six students in rotation 


izabeths Hospital. 
36 Neurolo 
Academic 
SUrgical pr 


gical Surgery (elective) The Staff 
year—bi-monthly 


Lectures and motion picture demonstration of neuro 
oblems, 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY * 


arks, R. H. Barter (Chairman) 
rojessor George Nordlinger 
S0Ciate 7 Professor S. M. Dodek 
: lessors J. G. Sites, W. P. McKelway 
SSistant C);,,° K. Cromer, J. A. Dusbabek, C. K. Fraser, Caroline 
onard 
ts Shiv. '. Richwine, F, S, Rogers, R. M. Roll, W. T. Lady, J. W. Pearson, 
Walsh irley Martin, N. J. Price, T. A. Wilson, M. S. Kaufman, M. P. Footer, J. C. 
Clin; 
Waly Instructors J. R. Epstein, S. H. Shea, A. S. Bright, R. E. Bieren, Donald 
se 4: M. Friedman, L. MM. Liverett, W. H. Cooper, Peter Soyster, H. P. 
Teichler, | V 


Toei LW. Reiner. M. W. Sandmeyer, Jr., N. M. Tart. Elizabeth Crisp, L. W. 
avis, J. F. Pauly, A. W. Winshel 
Int 


Spring suction to Obstetrics and G) necology Dodek, Fraser 


Lectures and demonstrations on the development and 
roductive system and management of normal pregnancy. 


Footer, Friedman 


anism ek for six weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. The 
of th juni of labor and various types of operative delivery demonstrated to sections 
337, Or class. D.C. General Hospital. 


Acade o stetrics and Gynecology 


mic Parks, Barter, Sites, McKelway 
of Obstet;j year—2 hours & week Lectures and demonstrations on the principles 
351 ‘ Tes and gynecology, 
Pour yectical Clerkship The Staff 
yard round "ring academic ye; 


if a8 arranged, Clerkship with patients, including 


Hospital a perating room demonstrations, and weekly clinic. D. C. General 


The Staff 
ear— : “tp ; 

C vee al—as arranged, Students participate in prenatal and postnatal clinic 
’ i ; "rvisio ttend bi 
part r and deliver patients under supervision, a i 
Genera) hospital” Fences and daily ward rounds in the University and D. C. 


of Inst : 
rn . 
Uction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


a 
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443-44 Clinical Gynecology The Stal 
Six weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. Students observe 
participate in the gynecological clinics and operating rooms of the University #” 
D. C. General hospitals. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY * 


Professor R. A. Cox (Chairman) : 
Clinical Professor E. A. W. Sheppard 
Assistant Clinical Professor R. W. Wilkinson A 
Associates W. J. Romejko, W. P. Chalfant, Jr., W. J. G. Davis. R. E. duPrey, Robe 
Day, M. G. Alper 
Clinical Instructors J. H. Lodge, W. B. Glew, J. R. Weimer, J. W. McTigue 
352 Ophthalmology The suf , 
Spring—one hour a week for sixteen weeks as arranged. Lecture course present 
aspects of all the principles of ophthalmology. f 
447-48 Clinic The St 
Academic year—as arranged. Each student is given individual instructi0® 
ophthalmological diagnosis. 
OTOLARYNGOLOGY* 
Associate Clinical Professor J. J. McFarland, Jr. (Chairman) | 
Assistant Clinical Professors Catharine Birch, J. L. Levine Teible 
Associates M. E. Krucoff, W. B. Walters+, R. S. Page, Jr., J. A. Sabri, W. M. 78 
- "he Sta 
351 Otolaryngology Thee . 
Spring—1l hour a week for fourteen weeks. Lectures and demonstrations ° 


atomy, physiology, and diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. 
¥, phy , The staf 
ns 
ndame . 
fu { esoPl 


354 Bronchoscopy 
Spring—1 hour a week for two weeks. A series of lectures on the 
principles and the use of instruments, including both the bronchoscope 8” 
agoscope. 

355-56 Clinic prac 
One and one-half hours a week in rotation as arranged during academic yea? 
tical and clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases © 
nose, and throat. University Hospital 


PATHOLOGY* 


Professors T. M. Peery (Chairman), W. R. Duryee (Research) 
Clinical Professor D. L. Weiss 
Associate Professors F. N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, W. L. Marsh 


- ; 4 »rson 
Assistant Professors Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Breslow, John Culbe 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 
t On leave of absence 1961-62, 


Pathology 


SpeciaL Starr ror DEMonsTRATIONS 
| farscate Clinical Professors J. S. Howe, E. F. Geever, R. G. Gottschalk haoet 
ant Clinical Professors R. E. Palmer, W. F. Enos, Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti 
Ssociates LE. Zimmerman, L. W. Fix, C. B. Cook 
““Mical Instructors [). R. Parkinson, I. D. Godwin 


Special Lecturers FE. B. He 
Bachelor 


curricul of Science in Medical Technology (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Science 
m — Pages 53, 54, including Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 11-12, and Microbiology 112. 
aTulred : the general requirements, pages 58-60, 62, including Chemistry 21 and 22, and 


lwig, L. C. Johnson 


t 
Uraag ring second-group courses offered in the University Hospital: Pathology 115-16, 


°ctor of Philosoph ¥.—See 73 


lls pages 67-73. 
~ ; : a 3 
16 Introduction to Medical Science (1-1) Marsh and Stafi 
sit saad year—] hour a week. 
> ? lospital. These lectures, 
i} y . . 
“¢Kground for the interpretation of laboratory data 


toads 03 

has, Principles in Medical Technology (4 i) Marsh and Staff 

sity Hospital Tr hours a week. For students in medical technology at the l niver- 

ical ¢ nai . heories, principles, and sources of error, of the methods used in clin- 
stry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, and clinical microscopy. 


l 1999 Medical Te 


For students in medical technology at the Univer- 
based upon physiology, pathology, and medicine, provide 


30 hou chnology Laboratory (10-10) Marsh and Staff 
tious divi week for 50 weeks, Practice and experience by rotation through the va- 
Matology son® of the Pathology laboratories of the University Hospital, as follows: he 


and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and parasitology, 


* Blood bank, 8 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue pathology, 4 weeks. 
, logy Peery, Miller, Breslow, Culberson 
‘ours a week; spring—3 hours a week. General pathology of inflamma- 
generat ; yeneral Ff y 

“if Tations, malformations, and neoplasms. Special pathology of the organs 
Study of 1c diseases, The laboratory work consists of the gross and microscopic 
diseased tissue. 


Varioy Special emphasis is placed on the functional effects of the 
8 Pathologic ch 


61~Go anges and their correlation with symptoms and physical signs. 
Acade Necropsy The Staff 
4 Ic y —fe . P " . 
Performan ger as arranged. Students are required to attend and assist in the 
26364 ; ce of necropsies at the University Hospital. 
Academie 2 ¢rations in Pathology Special Staff 
NStrated Z te hour a week, Gross specimens from several hospitals are dem 
‘sited and he eomey lhe University hospital laboratories for clinical pathology are 


ictions are demonstrated. 


Semi . . 
Academie 278 in Pathology The Staff 
SPecial to year—as arranged, Advanced lectures are presented as arranged on 

Pies in pathology. 

Tensic : . ° 
Spring—} 1, thology and Medical Jurisprudence Miller 
jology, The la ‘ week, _ Forensic pathology, toxicology, chemistry, and immu 
ems in medicine. and ethical rights and responsibilities of physicians. Legal prob- 

Pro} . 

lems in Rx nor; : 

Fall tea ‘ Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) Duryee 

& week ac ; 7 ’ ’ 
i 1 number pn oe pena For nonmedical graduate students, Also for a 
Cal biophy Specially qualified medical students on an elective basis. Cytolog- 
) 8 Ad , ; 
Patho], cal con je “88Pects of cellular function in relation to normal and selected 

Z Conditions. 

An 


interde 

i Partm 

in ej ental « y 
either departmesc'™ Offered by 


the departments of Botany and Zoology Students may 
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ee = = “ oe —e 
92 « . 1 
323-24 Surgical Pathology I Weiss 
Academic year—l hour a week. Weekly conferences are held with the student 
group assigned to the surgical clerkship, reviewing current surgical specimens. 
127 Clinical Pathological Conferences ] The Stal 
Fall—1 hour a week. Conferences are held at the School of Medicine. Le 
stories are presented and discussed by the students and members of the Si” 
] 1 il, laborat« ry, and necropsy findings are correlated. 
127-28 Clinical Pathological Conferences I] The Stall 
Academic year—] hour a week. Continuation of Pathology 327. , 
429-30 Clinical Pathological Conferences II] The St 
Academic year—l hour a week, Conferences are held at the I niversity Hosp"! 


Attendance is required of students during the medical clerkship there. 


492 Surgical Pathology Il 
Spring—1 hour a week. A systematic stud 
the organs and tissues commonly removed surgically. 


Newma? 


y of the gross and microscopic chans™ 


193-94 Pathology Clerkship (elective) The suf 
Academic year—as arranged. A limited number of students receive individual ty 
niversity Hosp 


z in surgical pathology and necropsies in the laboratories of the | 


PEDIATRICS* 


Clinical Professors Margaret Nicholson, W. S. Anderson, R. H. Parrott, L. E Hood 
W. A. Howard (Chairman) 

{ssociate Clinical Professors J. A. Washington, R. S. Lourie, T. FE. Reichelderfet 

Assistant Clinical Professors Margaret Gutelius, Mabel Grosvenor, Aaron 
George Maksim, A. B. Coleman, R. E. Martin iat 

Assoc iates J. H. Peacock, Jr., Mary Sartwell. C. F. Stiegler, H. G. Clark, Ads 
Recinos, Jr., C. R. Webb, William Stark, A. R. MacPherson, S. L. Leikin lack 

Clinical Instructors H. H. Diamond, R. H. Mitchell, R. O. Warthen, Emilie ; 
R. H. Anderson, W. G. Preisser, Bennett Olshaker, H. T. Yates, Roger Bere iol 
G. J. Cohen, Mary Fox, S. Z. Goldblatt, Hilary Millar, Harold Plotsky, A.J. ight 


. ee F ra 
lin, J. R. Puig, Jean Lockhart, G. W. Daisley, Jr.. Gloria Eng, Belinda St 


Jean Yacoubian, T. H. Anders, Sidney Levin, Stephen Mourat 


ta 

rts ard and 5! 

256 Pediatrics Howard a ehatio 
Spring—2 hours a week. Lectures on physiology of the newborn, norma : 
I 1 ; pay £ ~wborts 
emotional and physical development, infant nutrition, diseases of the new L. 


Medical Scho? 


mon anomalies and system illnesses of infancy and childhood. q 
Howard ap ink 


355-56 Pediatrics , 
. . - . . . > * 
Continuation of 256, with increasing emphasis on pathologic disease state 
pathophysiology and treatment. S 
. and ‘ 
Reichelderfer dint 


357-58 Clinical Clerkship: General Pediatrics teal pe 
Introduction to clinica W 


Two weeks as arranged during academic year. 
Emphasis on bedside discussion and group seminars including the new 
rounds. Five students in rotation. D. C. General Hospital q stall 
Reichelderfer mec 
| bedside GH" five 
sures: 


399-60 Clinical Clerkship: Contagious Diseases 
I'wo weeks as arranged during academic year. Conferences an¢ 
on contagious and infectious diseases. Prevention and quarantine me 
students in rotation. D. C, General Hospital 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 
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361-62 Clinical Conferences I Reichelderfer and Staff 
Academic year—l hour a week. Required. Presentation and discussion by stu- 
nts of current patient problems, D. C. General Hospital. 
Ward Rounds Reichelderfer and Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. Bi-weekly ward rounds, with students and Resident 
taf, D C. General Hospital. 


365-66 FE "ed iat 


ric Psychiatry Lourie and Staff 
Academi . [ 


° © year—as arranged. Lectures on neuroses of children and adolescents (in 
eration with the Department of Psychiatry). 

i oar ‘ i . 
we Clinical Clerkship Howard and Staff 
niel Weeks as arranged during academic year. Full time, including assignment to 
wie Mt and holiday admissions, Case studies on wards under direct Resident super 

459 on ard rounds with Staff and Residents, Twelve students. Children’s Hé spital. 

ee Outpatient Clinics Howard and Staff 
Cademij 


© year—as arranged. Work in Medical and Specialty clinics inc luding sur- 
gery, allergy, X. a 1 


ance. (7); ray, child welfare, cardiology, dermatology, neurology, and child guid- 
' Children’s Hospital. 


1-62 Clinical P 


Acad athological Conferences Howard and Staff 
tient hing year—l hour a week. Clinical and pathological discussion of recent pa 
istory and laboratory data. Medical School. 
Acad Teaching Rounds Gutelius and Staff 
and — year—three times a week. Discussion of clinical problems of diagnosis 
46, atment of current patients. Children’s Hospital. 
66 Sectio 
n Con S 

Academic ferences The Staff 


8Zement, Re hour a week. 


. Surgical diagnosis, pre- and post-operative man 
children’s Hospital, 


768 C7: - 

Aeadene ical Conferences I] Howard and Staff 

Probleme gent hour a week, Required. Staff and student discussion of current 
469 20 N Pediatrics with review of recent literature. Children’s Hospital. 

Acadeciinical Pediatric Psychiatry Lourie and Staff 

Croup nf in arranged. Clerkship in fourth year including Well Baby Clinic. 


488 conferences, 


Pro PHARMACOLOGY* 
Cling aC Mande] (Chairman) 

rofess Pro essor R. G. Smith 

orm = Lecturer B., B. Brodie 
Assistans rofessor Clarke Davison 


t P, 
Search) ee V. H. Cohn, Jr., T. M. Farber, Paul Mazel, Melvin Reich (Re- 
(Researchy ° \°derson (Research), George Fiala (Research), Elizabeth Tidball 


Mas, 
ter of A 
Tts ~ > ° oe 

Bacheloe =f Arts “9 Dace of Science in the field of Pharmacology.—Prerequisite: a 
e the — of Science degree, respectively. The undergraduate pro- 
< = > Wing courses or the equivalent: Biology 1-2t; Physics 12, 13 
me, Mistry ll-}< J : ; 1 : Biology “Tl; ys a ids 
ded 12, 22, 151-52. _ Biochemistry 221-22 and Physiology 137 are recom- 
e's Cegree in one nie, clestives if the candidate wishes to complete the work for 


tAn® Staff of 7 ; 
F i Dstruc : 
"Rister in efuePart ole here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


ie: 
ther departmne ot" offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may 
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— 


Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66, including Biochemistry 221-23 
Physiology 137; Pharmacology 249-50, 261, 263, 267-68, 269-70, 299-300. The remaining 
courses may be selected from Biochemistry 224, 225-26, 232, 241; Physiology 170, 4! 
Microbiology 112, 209, 225, 230; Pharmacology 279-80. 

Doctor of Philosophy- See pages 67-73. 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) The Stall 
A com 


Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for graduate students. 
prehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, phy#@ 
chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the ™ 
ical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


261 Pharmacology (5) The Stall 
Fall—5 hours a week. Lectures and conferences concerning the interaction of dru? 
and biological systems as a basis for the rational therapy of disease. Open to a 


fied nonmedical students. 
The Stal 


262 Pharmacology (1) 
‘ al use 


Spring—1 hour a week. Continuation of Pharmacology 261. Pharmacologic 
of normal body constituents. f 
¢ The St@ 
263 Pharmacology Laboratory (1) The 5t 
Fall—3 hours a week. Laboratory instruction and demonstrations designed to © 
plement Pharmacology 261. Open to qualified nonmedical students 


be pe op The Sia 
267-68 Pharmacological Research (arr.) The? 
Academic year—as arranged. Primarily for those properly qualified graduate 
medical students seeking careers in pharmacology. ff 
oy . The Sta 
269-70 Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) Thee 
Academic year—2 hours a week. Recent advances in pharmacology. For tho 


terested in pharmacological research. Open to qualified nonmedical students. aff 
= ; ; ; The St# 
279-80 Mechanism of Drug Action (1-1) se 
‘ / : vi 
Academic year—as arranged. A course to familiarize the student with @ jogic®! 


biochemical, microbiological, and physiological methods employed in pharmac? 


investigations. Open to qualified nonmedical students. ~raff 
‘ aS Moe a The St 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) Seie' 
Academic year—as arranged. Required of Master of Arts and Master of * 
candidates, 


PHARMACYt 


Professors C. W. Blivent, R. M. Leonard (Acting Chairman) 
Associate Professors C. J. Kokoski. S. M. Schwartz, F. D. Cooper 
Assistant Professor G. G. Koustenis 


were — i 7. P. 
Special Lecturers W. S. Apple, G. F. Archambault, Karl Bambach, va r M. 
’ [Ao es : ; - et; * 
C. J. Carr, E. G. Feldmann, D. L. Finucane, L. E. Kazin, Henry Mi 
Yakowitz ge 54. 
' : see ps 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. Prerequisite: the Pharmacy curriculum, 
The requirements for the degree are stated on pages 115-17. sing ™* 
 diree 
* This is an interdepartmental course. The student should register in the deparumen 
research 
t The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


t On leave of absence 1961-62 


Pharmacy 265 


Seconp Group 
] 
00 Introductory Pharmacy (1) 
all: lecture and field trips—day. Introduction to 


Professional 
repre 


The Staff 
pharmacy through the study of 
areas in which pharmacists are employed. Field trips include visits to 
Sentative retail and hospital pharmacies, wholesale drug houses, and museums, 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) 
€cture (2 hours) 


10) Inorganic Schwartz 


met} , laboratory (3 hours)—day. A study of the occurrence, 
© > . . . . . . . . 
™ thods of preparation, properties and uses of the important inorganic chemicals en- 
10 Untered in Pharmacy and medicine, Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee, $11. 
2 . ‘ , > , . 
Dispensing Pharmacy (4) Kokoski, Koustenis 
seri * J€cture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours)—day. Compounding of typicai pre- 
L potions and a study of incompatibilities, Prerequisite: Pharmacy 110, 111. 122. 
Moratory fee, $18, 
5 lispensing Pharmacy (4) Kokoski, Koustenis 
109.8 lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours) —day. Continuation of Pharmacy 
1 _" Laboratory fee, $18, 
7 P . . 
earmacy Ac counting (3) Koustenis 
n aay. The financial records required in the operation of a pharmacy. 
First Aid (1) 7 os ot Oe 
Sag Standard course in first aid methods and practice, 
Tganic P . , : ‘ : 
all ag Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) Schwartz 
in San we “\ survey of important synthetic and naturally occurring medicinal agents 
rent use with emph 


Structur 7 ¢ asis on nomenclature, isolation or synthesis, properties, and 
ly 0 “action relationship, Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. 
r. le P . . ; . 
Spring Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) 
&—day, Continuation of Pharmacy 110. 


112 py, 


Schwartz 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 110, 


‘ . ; 

Sprin “ae Pharmacy (4) Schwartz 
and ape (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) —day. Physicochemical principles 
P vo they apply to yharmaceutical systems and preparations. 

harmacy 101 and . mt 


Prerequisite: 
110; concurrent registration: Pharmacy 11]. Laboratory fee, $11. 


Trani, D . . ° 
§anic | harmaceutical Chemistry (1) 


Schwartz 


Banic dryp, put’): , Fall—day; spring—day. Preparation of selected official 
*harmac an Prerequisite: Pharmacy 110. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
l Hi y lll Laboratory fee, $11. 
ls f vr . 
Pall ery oj Pharmacy (3) Bliven 
—day, cae oe - : 
8ncient times tlistorical development of the profession, including the literature, from 


the present, 
ene > 
Fin, p7eneral | harmacy (44) 


St half: fa)) Kokoski, Cooper, Schwartz 
lecture (9 i ‘lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—day. Second half: spring— 
theory ioe et laboratory (6 hours) day. Essential pharmaceutical processes ; 
Maceutica) sm acture of Pharmacopeial and formulary galenical preparations: phar- 
Pharmacy 191 of certain classes of substances and preparations, Laboratory fee: 

25 ha ¥ 421, $11; Pharmacy 1292 $18. : 
. TMaceuticn) C oa Es , : 
Fall, preutic al Calculations (3) Kokoski 
l Pharmacy. “ystems of weights and measures and their application in the practice of 

Ph 
. “Tmaco » (t 
Fall ecture pea (3) Leonard 
the Production,» U"*)» laboratory (3 hours) day. Practices and procedures for 
Tigin fa 1, Preservation, protection, 


and evaluation of crude drugs; biosynthetic 
armaceuticals, representative examples, and their value in phar- 
rerequisite: Biology 1-2 : ( hemistry 151-52. Laboratory fee, $11. 


drugs 
Macy &8 and ph 
and medin: 
> Medicine, 
i ‘2 int 
Ast, rden, 
er in tither qacmental . 


Ourse offe 
©Partment red I 


vy the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may reg- 


’ 


DAR 
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27 Pharmacognosy (3) Leonatl 
Spring—day. Antibiotics, immunologic agents, allergens, hormones, vitamins, & 
ogy 112; Physiology #” 


| eonatd 


pesticides. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Microbiol 


164 Introduction to Pharmacology (3) 
(This course is being offered for the last time spring semester 1963.) 
. £ 0 
opring lay. Limited to transfer students enrolled in the five-year program prior ! 


he offering of Physiology 137, 160, and 170. Historical development, literature, 
general principles of pharmacology; general anatomical, physiological, and pha 


: - ‘ io” 
cological considerations of the autonomic, central, and somatic nervous systems; cardi 


vascular, gastrointestinal, and genitourinary systems: skin and mucous membran®™ 


ar . ion: 
Prerequisite: Physiology 115; Biology 2*. Prerequisite or concurrent registral 


Biochemistry 221-22. 


165-66 Pharmacology (4-4) Leonard 
First half: fall—lecture (4 hours), day. Second half: spring—lecture (3 hours)» # 
oratory (4 hours), day. Drugs acting on the autonomic, central, and somatic 
vous systems; cardiovascular, hematopoietic, genitourinary, endocrine, and diges™, 


systems; histamine and antihistiminics; anti-infective agents; miscellaneous drugs ©) 
. oe. Physio! 


their major clinical indications or therapeutic uses. Prerequisite: Biology 2*; "ab 
ogy 137 and 160 or 170; Microbiology 112; Biochemistry 221-22. Pharmacy 166: 
oratory fee, $18, 106 
For students in the four-year program who have completed Pharmacy 105 and ii 
and those in the five-year program taking Pharmacy 164, Pharmac y 165 is a three? rs) 
course; Pharmacy 166 is a three-credit course (lecture—2 hi urs, laboratory— a 
Biochemistry 221-22 is taken concurrently with Pharmacy 165-66. 


167-68 Pharmacology Ill (3-3) isit? 
Not offered 1962-63 Laboratory work in pharmacological tec hnique. Prered¥ 
or concurrent registration: Pharmacy 165. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. ‘ 

a & “ okosk 
72 Advanced Dis pe nsing Pharmac y to) Kor 
Spring—day lhe study of special problems in dispensing pharmacy. Prereq@ 


Pharmacy 103. Laboratory fee, $18. 


174 Quantitative Pharmaceutical Analysis (3) 
Spring: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours)—day Drug 
Chemistry 22. Laboratory fee, $18. 


176 Pharmaceutical Law (3) 


opring—day Students in the four-year program receive 2 semester hours 
iv, } 4 
178 Pharmacy Management (3) 


Spring—day. Policies and operations relating to the managem 
ts the four-year program attend 4 hours of lecture an 1 receive 


° ) Fe, 
184 Special Problems in Pharmacy (arr.) Kokoski, goat 
; 


all—as arranged; spring—as arranged Directed laborator 


Bea, 


on special problems in pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemistr 


102 and 110. Fee ¥ 4: 
Leonard at 


arrange’ 


d stall 


graduate students. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 


88 Survey (1) 
Spring—day. \ 1 covering the various phases of pharmacy- : 
I J r } Coop 


00 ; hay son € 
] Hospi fal Pha : ad operation, 

Spring—day Organization and functions of hospita organization “pharmacy - 
3 hospital pharmacy; profess il and sickroom supplies. Prerequisite: Stall 


Cooper and : the 


192 Hospital Pharmacy: Pres: ription Practice (1) tice i? 
_ : prac 
Fall—as arrang spring—as arranged; summer 1962 Prescription pr 
University Hospital Pharmacy. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 102 


* Offered by the department of Zoo 


Pharmacy 267 
—  —— nap Senaasand-ayeppermsasinestonsiienmecims oneness scat wae 


194 Manufacturing Pharmacy (3) Cooper and Staff 
ture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours), Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. 
he manufacture of bulk pharmaceuticals in the University Hospital Pharmacy. Elec- 


ve for seniors, 


PHILOSOPHY* 


Wrekessor C. E. Gauss (Chairman) 
Sociate Professor R. H. Schlagel 
Stuer C. H. Pfuntner 
thd Len of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Field-of-Study)—Prerequisite: the Arts 
> Curriculum, pages 52-53. 
“quired: jn addition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, the grade of “pass” 


the Phj inati i T 
wle, Philosophy weJor examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated 
two oe Upon which the stude 


for 


gen ' nt will be examined is schematized under the following 
ideas eral headings: (1) methodology and theory of knowledge and (2) the history of 


loso hy op at philosophy, The Department of | 
af <“¥) intended to assist the student in 
Philosophy”, Arts in the field of Philosophy —P 


*hilosophy provides a proseminar (Phi- 
preparing for the major examination. 
rerequisite: an undergraduate major in 


Sity’s ma ¥ this University or the equivalent, as attested by the passing of this Univer- 
Philosophy 1h] Ts ation. in Philosophy the following specific courses or the equivalent: 


99 : 
quire). “22, and 131. 
con Wired: the gene 


work iy ; ral requirements, pages 64 66. As much as possible of the required 
‘udents will must be in third-group courses. Where second-group courses are elected 
A Beneral wr; . required to do more intensive and extensive work than undergraduates, 
Studen)’ ritten examination in two 


BPS ena J areas of Philosophy and an oral examination in the 
lengt),, Pecial field will be required in addition to a Master's thesis of substantial 
51 First Group 
5) 
92 Intrody 
cademic ye. 
roduction te 
Yelopments 


ction to Philosoph y (3-3) The Staff 
‘ar—day and evening; summer 1962 Philosophy 51 (3). 
» the problems of modern philosophy in relatio 


‘ 7 4. : ; i i 
opm ince the Renaissance. This course is not merely intended as an introduc- 
those courses in ; : 


hose stu, ents j shilosophy which follow but is a unit complete in itself for 
modern tote Armee departments interested in the problems of philosophy relevant 


A critical in- 
n to scientific and social de 


101 SEconp Group 

DI + 

Philosophie P bl . . + ~ 
Not offered 1969-6070 om in Living Issues (1) Gauss 
Methods and © Rana Selected public issues used as the basis for demonstrating the 
Credit once only. vance of philosophical analysis. This urse may be reelected for 
~ 2 Hi 

i . ee 
Academics.” of Philosophy (3-3) Pfuntner 
Kant, 8een as tho ening. The history of western philosophy from early Greece to 
5 the developmer 


13 Riss it and modification of the Hellenic cultural pattern. 
ory o an jit ; . : j 
Fall—eveain? Nineteenth, and Twentieth Century Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
at the Toot of Uropean philosophy from the time of Kant. “Isms” and ideologies 
12). contemporary thought, 
ORK ; os 
Acad Bic and Scientific Method (3-3) yaus 
e ; auss 
i - First half: the eleme : principles of valid res th 
on . rst * ime elementary principles of valid reasoning wit 
Pa developing skill in using these principles, introductory consideration of 


of Inst . 
ruc , : 
tion here listed is for the academic year 1961 62 


POE mein Peery 


268 Courses of Instruction 


ne 


symbolic logic, the nature of a formal system. Second half: general analysis of the 
methods of investigation and reasoning used in the natural and social sciences, prow 
dures and requirements of definition, classification and sorting, analogical and indU@ 
tive inference, causal determination, the nature and function of hypothesis, measul® 
ment, principles of the theory of probability. 


131 Ethics (3) Schlage! 
Fall—evening. A critical examination of traditional ethical theories from Plato” 
Ayer. Consideration of the theoretical problems of ethics: the meaning of “gor 
the nature of ethical judgment, the justification of ethical standards. The course ait 
at enabling the student to develop his own ethical view as a consequence of his greale 
understanding of moral phenomena. 


142 Philosophies Men Live by (3) Schlag 
Spring—evening. Critique of the tenets, methodologies, and presuppositions 
rent, vital philosophical orientations: Existentialism, Positivism, Pragmatic Natural 
Theism, Linguistic Analysis. A critique of reason and faith, and the nonration® 
pects of man as guiding influences in life. 


151 The Philosophy of Science (3) 
Fall—day. Brief history of modern science; problems of the meaning of ca 
the justification of induction, theories of probability; the nature of scientific exper 
tion and the status of inferred entities; the nature of a mathematical system. | ‘heat! 
eration of the philosophic import of certain scientific theories such as Einstein's toe 
of relativity, Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy, and Bohr’s principle of com 


Schlag? 


Schlage! 


usalit 


mentarity. 


152 E pistemology (3) ae 
Spring—day. The meaning and criteria of truth; the meaning and Cogn ad! of 


nificance of common sense, scientific, and religious propositions or beliefs. ; now? 
problems related to perception, verification, universals, a priori and a postertort 


edge, the concept of mind. 
9) ; ? Gaus 
162 Aesthetics (3) orion i 
Spring—day. The nature of aesthetic experience, problems of apprecia’ is 0 
judgment in the arts, and of the theories and process of artistic creation. Emp 
contemporary arts and criticism. f 
7 tia” ' Pfunte 
72 American Philosophy (3) Dew?! 
Spring—evening; summer 1962. The philosophies of Peirce, Royce, Jame 
and Santayana as representative of American thought. C ys 
aus 
180 Philosophy of History (3) f philo® 
= ‘ wte8 fi} 
F all day. Problems of historic al knowledge and explanation ( ritique 
ophies of history. | 
Gav 
193 Topics in Contemporary Philosophy (3) pilosop™ 
. ’ - . . ) 
Summer 1962. Intensive study of one selected topic in contemporary I 
literature. P lage! 
’ Schive 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) ; repartee 
Academic year—as arranged. Conferences and group discussions im I 
for field-of-study major examination 
Tump Group nh stall 
201 2 Readings and Researc h (3-3) igation of sf 
Academic year—as arranged Advanced readings and reports, Investé 
cial problems Gauss 
211 Seminar in Plato (3) J 
Spring—as arranged. Intensive study of Plato’s later dialogues. cchlag® 
212 Seminar in Aristotle (3) jence- 


losophy of 8¢ 


Not offered 1962-63. Aristotle's logic, metaphysics, and phi 


“ Philosophy 269 


216 Seminar in Kant (3) 


Schlagel 

‘Not offered 1962-63, A study of one of Kant’s Critiques. 

262 Seminar in Aesthetics (3) Gauss 
Not Offered 1962-63. 


Intensive study in selected problems in the philosophy of art. 


299-309 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
RELATED CouRSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Classical Languages and Literatures 7] 
“erature (3-3) 


athematics 101, Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 


-72, Greek and Roman Backgrounds in 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN* 


H. Myers, J, H. Krupa (Chairman), R. G. Hanken, V. J. DeAngelis 
at Abernethy, W. D. Thompson 


Prof essors W, 
€clurers p 


*SOciates W, J, Reinhart, J, V. Camp 


is de : 
the oh partment includes 


ivers; all the recognized athletic activities of the men students of 
Prsity, 


al “ Years of Physic 


¥ ical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12 
Pages 41 and 4 ton, e€ 


) are required of 
xcept those students exempt under the regulations stated on 
Not falgnetting the University, all freshmen or other undergraduate students who have 
Me or mr - Physical Education requirements are given a medical examination. Assign- 
° Satis 20 ical examinations will be given at the time of registration. The students 
ficien oe) the requirements of the medical examination are then given a physical ef- 
Ring, ,8eneral body skills of agility, endurance, and strength; and in swim- 
lise of Swtnwes Physical efficiency test is passed, the student may elect from the following 
ities: 


petting up Exercises (stretching exercises) 
ms ¥ Building Exercises (gymnastic apparatus and weight training skills) 
Swi Petitive games and sports 
“™ming (beginner, intermediate, advanced, life saving) 
ficiency test js assed. the 
£ in .*, + 18 not passed, the 
The " the above activities in the or¢ 
@ small partment furnishes gyn 
ach Payment, 
Men elor of Science ind 
; curriculum, 


If th 

s the phye:. / . 
"ining Peysical ¢ student will be assigned to a class for 
ler listed. 
asium uniforms and personal equipment upon receipt of 


it Physical Education. Prerequisite: the Physical Education for 
Page 55. T 


@helo, of A he requirements for the degree are stated on pages 120, 122-23, 
Phe: ing field = Education with (]) a major in secondary education combined with 
Cie sad ~ " < . “ ¢ 
req of SPeciali m Physical Education and (2) a major i 


n elementary education with an 


sation in Physic hool of Education Catalogue. 


al Education, see the Sec 


lo p First Group 
resh, rarest . . . 
Academie a” Physical Education { ] l ) The Staff 
tie towel feet guistttanged, Two periods of supervised activity a week. Locker 


@ a semester, 


TSity is not 
e ? r 
The therefor vities of the ¢ 
TThe pa Tastry, 


nd t 


*nsible for injuries rec ceived in intercollegiate Or intramural games, or in 
epartments of Physical Educ ation, and the student assumes full responsi- 
Ct : 
wel eon listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


ee is required for registration in one or more of the activity courses. 


es 


ae 


Pe at eT or 


270 h ses ‘ tio 

2 Courses of Instruction —_— 

11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) The Stall 
Academic year—as arranged. Two periods of supervised activity a week. Locke 


and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. 

Krup# 
anding 
future 


41 Personal Health (1) 
Physical, mental, and social health of the individual—underst 


Spring—day 
i g y. 
Emphasis on personal health knowledges for the 


significance, and promotion. 
teacher. 


13-44 Techniques of Physical Education Motor DeAngelis, Krup® 


Activities (2-2) 
Academic year—day. 
towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. 


Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. Locker 8? 


45-46 Teaching Individual and Dual Sports in Secondary Hanken, Krup® 
Schools (2-2) 
Academic year—day. Tennis, golf, swimming, wrestling, badminton, 
Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. 
47 Introduction to Physical Education (2) 


Fall—day. An orientation course presenting the 
ic foundations, and scope of field. 


powlin& 


Mye# 
problems of physical educatio” 


vocational analysis, scientif 


. . : en 
48 Introduction to Recreation (2) Hank 
Spring—day. The role of recreation in modern living; current practices af jest 


munity recreation work; standards of training, experience, and salary; types ° 


ership. 
49 Human Anatomy (3) Stalling 
Fall—day. The structure of the human body. Basic course for physical eductoe 
1 women not majoring in Physical Educatio™ 


majors. Also open to both men anc 
requisite: Biology 1-2.1 


Lawrene® 
ysis of Ue 
1 cow 


50 Kinesiology (3) 
Spring—day. A stuc 
action of muscles in physical education activities, 


anatomy. jis 
58 First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) DeAnge 
with spe 


ly of the anatomical mechanism of movement, anal 
Prerequisite: an approvee 


Spring—day. Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, Be 
reference to first aid, civil defense, bandaging, and massage. Prerequisite: Biology 
SEconD Group 
WEie ; ; : - dgrae 
101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) Burtner, Snod | 
Physical growth and development of the chi iv" 


Fall—day; spring—evening. 
adolescent. Survey of age characteristics and organization of | 
ties for the various age levels in elementary school, playground, 
Methods and materials of tumbling, games, dance, and se 


yhysical education 
and settlement ies 
if-testing 8 fl 


programs. li id 
x . “F : > 10 
103 History and Principles of Physical Education (3) Myers, ola = yd 
Fall—day. Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical education 
of aims, objectives, and philosophy of physical education. oe 
s , a awrel 
105-6 Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations Law 
(3-3) sgl & 
Academic year—day. Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, phys and 
) ) f exerci 


amination methods for the diagnosis of postural defects, prescription 0 


program adaptation. Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 and 50. 


rh . \. y 
* The locker and towel fee is required for registration in one or more of the activity courydents » 
+ An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology: 


register in either department 


= Physical Education for Men 271 


107 Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burtner 
all—day, 


: Methods and materials for teaching the country and social dances of 
erica and 


the folk dances of other countries to secondary-school age and adult 
Soups. Square-dance calling is included. Locker and towel fee,* $4.50. 


109_ . 15h ipo . 
10 Leadership Organization in the Intramural Program (2-2) DeAngelis 
‘Academic year—day. Principles of administration, organization, and supervision of 


sn anural activities in the physical education program of the junior high school, 
Mor high school, and college. 


314 Prac 


‘ ractice in Teaching Physical Education Hanken and Staff 
Activities (2 to 4-2 to 4) 

ne year—day. _ _ Principles and methods applied to learning and teaching 

Sical education activities, Supervised laboratory. Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 a 


Semester, 


115 = ' , 
15-16 Teaching Team Sports in Secondary Schools DeAngelis, Hanken 
2 to 4-2 to 4) 


Cademic year— d 


towel ay. Football, basketball, baseball, track and field. Locker and 
ll7 et fee,* $4.50 a semester. 
1 Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 2) Burtner 
ra and alternate years: fall—day. Techniques for the teaching of movement 
anal medium of expression. Practical work in body technique, composition, and the 
D ose of accompaniment for dance including instrumental, voice, and percussion. 
fee, sac 18 made to both secondary school and adult age levels. Locker and towel 
’ 00, 
U8 p 
»p . 
log tee Production (1 to 2) Burtner 
and alternate years: sprin z—day. Planning and staging of performances 
Yr deme 7 y pring ) : & and stag Pp 
Make.y nstrations, dance concerts, and folk festivals. Lighting, costuming, sets, and 
for tw P. Choreography for concerts, musicals, and plays for students taking course 
12) 5 © credits, Locker and towel fee,* $4.50. 
Cc, ’ . ‘ , 
Fall hool and Community Health Programs (3) Krupa 
of mete ne Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources 
129 u tial for general health knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2.+ 
“et . . " . 7 . ° 
Dein hods and Materials for Health Education (3) Stallings 


rate —evening, Methods and materials for teaching health at each age level. 
oy eduisite: Biology 1-2.+ 


ests } , ; . ; ? . 
Fal qi and Measurements in Physical Education (3) Krupa 


an ~ y. Critical survey of tests in physical activities, methods of test construc- 
» “'ementary Statistics, 


Ca : Sell; 
Spring” Leadership (1 to 2) Stallings 


tion and ay. Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; survey of organiza- 

Not Majors eras including outdoor education. Also open to both men and women 

136 7 & in Physical Educ ation, 
as 

Tvey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) Burtner 

itive rity yermate years: spring—as arranged. The development of dance from 

© Present day recreational and art forms of the dance. Includes ethno- 


». “ance " ; , 
i PoRition, —” ‘Practice and discussion of fundamental movement techniques, and com 
38 
‘ 


dministration of Physical Education (3) Krupa 


Organization and administration of physical education programs 
Secondary schools and in colleges. Study of plants, fields, equip- 


sa =~ PFOgrams 


© lock 
.Ocker 
An i and tow . 
"Bister in efdepar mental fee is required for registration in one or more of the activity courses 
tither departin course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may 
ent, 


ee 
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151-52 Recreational Leadership Activities (1 to 3-1 to 3) Aberneth} 
1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Fall semester: basic skil# 


for the preschool and school-age child. Laboratory practice in crafts, music, dramatit® 
physical and social activities. Spring semester: basic skills for the teen age and adult 
Arts and crafts, dramatics, physical and social activities. 


161 Community Organization for Recreation (3) Thompst 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Resources, principles, and methods! 
organizing community recreation services. 

162 Administration of Community Recreation Programs (3) Thomps? 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Factors and problems in administe™ 


: - Te + — 
recreation including surveys, legislation, program, area, facilities, leadership, fina” 
and public relations. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN* 


Professors Helen Lawrence, Elizabeth Burtner 

Associate Professor Loretta Stallings (Chairman) 

Assistant Professors Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass. Connie Vaughan, Anne 
Ingram 

Lecturers Pat Abernethy, W. D. Thompson 

Instructor Donna Abbey 

Associate Mabel McEwan 


sail 
Two years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12) are required 
all women for graduation, except students exempt under regulations stated on page® a 
In the fall a medical and physical examination is given each student for the purpa tg 
discovering individual needs. Those students whose examinations indicate the desita ait 
of remedial or restricted activity are assigned to a program especially adapted 0 an 
needs. This limited program includes moderate sports and individual exercises 1” 
groups under careful supervision. Univer 
The required costume for Physical Education classes may be purchased at the 
sity Book Store. . ion 0) 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education.—Prerequisite: the Physical Educa ge 
Women curriculum, pages 55-56. The requirements for the degree are stated 0” 

120, 123. - a] Educt 
Within the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physic! ” 
tion there is opportunity for specializing in dance, correctives, or recreation. _, od wl! 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with (1) a major in secondary education combinn ation 
@ minor teaching field in Physical Education and (2) a major in elementary oe Cat 

with an area of specialization in Physical Education, see the School of Educal™ 
alogue. 
First Group stall 


1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 
Academic year—day. One period of fundamentals of health and ph 
and two periods a week chosen from the activities offered each semester: . of the fac 
Fundamentals of health and physical education: one semester on study iol fund 
tors involved in the general maintenance of health, efficient use of the body, #” 


ey 
mentals of movement; one semester on fundamentals of dance. ional dane 


Activities: badminton, basketball, body mechanics, field hockey, recor immings “4 


ysical educ# 


golf, fencing, modern dance, riding, skating, swimming, synchronize¢ 


nis, softball, lifesaving. Locker and towel fee,t $4.50 a semester or i” 
is 5, Oh, 
P ; al gam jb? 

* The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or intramure respo™ 


any of the activities of the departments of Physical Education, and the student assumes 
ity therefor 

The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 ity courses: 
t The locker and towel fee is required for registration in one or more of the acti¥ 


Physical Education for Women 


11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
Cademic year day. Two periods a week chosen from the activities offered each 
Semester ag listed under Physical Educ ation 1-2. Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 a se- 
Mester, , 
43-44 Techniques of Physical Education Motor Activities (2-2) The Staff 
fademic year—as arranged. Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. Locker 


and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. 


49 Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 


aay. The structure of the human body. Basic course for physical education 
~ . . . . ~ . Dune 
majors. “Also open to both men and women not majoring in Physical Education, Pre- 


c requisite: Biology 1-2,+ 
0 Kinesiology (3) Lawrence 


Pring—day, A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the 
action of y 7 


nuscles in physical education activities. Prerequisite: an approved course in 
anatomy, 


51-59 T. 


i eaching Physical Education Activities (2-2) The Staff 
63-64 and alternate years: academic year—day. Team sports: basketball, hockey, 
tall, Soccer, speedball. Individual and dual sports: tennis, badminton, archery, 
ae & and diving, lifesaving and water safety. Gymnastics: tumbling apparatus 
trampoline, Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. 


nd Care of Athletic Injuries (2) DeAngelis 
Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with special 
aid, civil defense, bandaging, and massage. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2.+ 


Spring—day. 
Teference to first 


10] Pp SEconD Group 
Fa ysical Education in the Elementary School (3) Burtner, Snodgrass 
adolescer “pring—evening. Physical growth and development of the child and 


iti Survey of age characteristics and organization of physical education activ- 
°s for the 


Progr, > various age levels in elementary school, playground, and settlement house 
and oy fethods and materials of tumbling, games, dance, self-testing activities, 
03 Hi ody mechanics, 
é 7 ; ; ., 9 . M4 , + 
Fall ky and Principles of Physical Education (3) Stallings, Myers 
of i ti Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical education. Study 
105-¢ Ada Jectives, and philosophy of physical education. 
4 4 : ; , ¢ . . ‘ > ., 
(3 3) ee Physical Education and Physical Examinations Lawrence 
Cademic ye 


fear—day, Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical ex- 
gram ad ds for the diagnosis of postural defects, prescription of exercises, and 
107 'e ration. Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 and 50. 
Pac, foe ; ) 
Falla tng Re creational Dance (1 to 2) 


Burtner 
y. Methods and materials 


@ and th for teaching the country and social dances of 
8toups, ¢ te folk dances of other countries to secondary school age and adult 
1)-}< . “duare-dance calling is included. Locker and towel fee,* $4.50. 
1962_¢3 “Aching Physical Education Activities (2-2 The Staff 
Materials ne ee academic year—day. Continuation of methods and 
ACctivitie 


U3. @ semester, 8 listed under Physical Education 51-52. Locker and towel fee,* 


'actice ij», T . ° . , i ’ . 
(2 rer edyy Teaching Physical Education Activities The Staff 
Acad lo 4-2 to 4) ; 
tae -! c rae a 
ng physical sy *® arranged, Principles and methods applied to learning and teach- 
a Semester Cation activities, Supervised laboratory, Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 
= ester, 
© locke 
regia” interdemm’ owe 


: ee is required { ‘2 t 
-  Partmer . Wired for registrat 
‘D either Ss htal coy 


tment, 


40n in One or more of the activity courses. 


urse offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology Students may 


a 
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117 Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 2) Burtnet 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. Technique s for the teaching of movemeltt 


as a medium of expression. Practical work in body technique, composition, and t 
analysis of accompaniment for dance including instrumental, voice, and pe -rcussio™ 
Application is made to both secondary school and adult age levels. Locker and to¥ 


fee,* $4.50. 


118 Dance Production (1 to 2) Burtnet 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day. Planning and staging of performanes, 
for demonstrations, dance concerts, and folk festivals. Lighting, costuming, sets, ® 
make-up. Choreography for concerts, musicals, and plays for students taking ¢0U 


for two credits. Locker and towel fee,* $4.50. 
3) Krup? 
of 


121 School and Community Health Programs (: 
Fall—evening. Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, soure® 


material for general health knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2.t 


122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Stalling? 
Spring—evening. Methods and materials for teaching health at each age ler 
Prereqisuite: Biology 1-2.t 


, 
131 Tests and and Measurements in Physical Education (3) Krop 
Fall—day. Critical survey of tests in physical activities, methods of test coms 
tion, elementary statistics. 


Stalling? 


i 
survey of orga” i) 


132 Camp Leadership (1 to 2) 


Spring—day. Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; o 
tion and programs inc luding outdoor education. Ales open to both men and We 
not majoring in Physical Education. 
alae , ; tne 
136 Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) be 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring—as arranged. The deve lopment of dance 


Ine -Judes 


primitive ritual to present day recreational and art forms of the dance. } com 


dance, practice and discussion of fundamental movement techniques, @° 


logic 
sition. 
1ling* 

138 Organization and Administration of Physical Education (3) bese pro” 

Spring—as arranged. Organization and administration of physical educate 

grams in elementary and secondary schools and in colleges. Study of planl® 

equipment, and programs. aby 
Sie. se ig ee Abernet) 
151-52 Recreational Leadership Activities (3-3) Als skills 

1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Fall semester: boa 

for the preschool and school-age child. Laboratory practice in crafts, music, od adult 


physical and social activities. Spring semester: basic skills for the teen-age ® 
Arts and crafts, dramatics, physical and social activities 


pn 
; , ‘ti . omps 
161 Community Organization for Recreation (3) Thode i 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening Resources, principles, and ™ 
organizing community recreation services. op 
5! 
Thomp*. 
162 Administration of Community Recreation Programs (: sani? 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring evening. Factors and ) an . adershiP 


tering recreation including surveys, legislation, program, area, facilities, © 
finance, and public relations. 


nts 


or more of the activity ar ude 
of Botany and Zoology: 


* The locker and towel fee is required for registration in one 
+ An terdepartmental course offered by the departments 


register in either d 


epartment 


Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION * 


Professor C.S. Wise (Chairman) 
Ssistant Professor John Watt, Jr. 
Ssistant Clinical Professor P. A. Klieger 
‘sociates A.B. C. Knudson, F. L. Wenger 


150 Elements of Physical Medicine __ The Staff 
Spring—as arranged, In arrangement with the Anatomy Department, lectures and 
‘™onstrations of the various tests and measurements are employed in the evaluation 
of physical disability, 

352 Advanced Physical Medicine ' The Staff 
Spring—] our a week. Lectures and demonstrations concerning the various 
techniques 


» Clinical applications of physical medicine and rehabilitation to be inte- 
Brated With the teaching of the associated medical and surgical specialties. 


167-63 Clinical Studies (elective) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. Clinical teaching and demonstration at the 1 niversity 
Hospital, 

be Research (arr, ) 


all—as arranged, 


The Staff 


Open to medical students and qualified nonmedical students. 


PHYSICS* 


P 
4. lessors GC. M. Koehl, Lewis Slack}, Herbert Jehle 


SS8Ocj, 
Soci, Ltolessor H. H. Hobbs (Chairman ) . 
“ngng rofessorial Lecturers H. H. Landon, Jr., Herbert Rabin e 
am Professors S. S. Yeandle, Jr., Margaret Montzka, J. P. Hollinger, G. C. 
a 


Lecturers are 


Tr Tevis, DeWitt Fisher, J. M. Harrison, K. F. Oerlein, W. J. Condell, 
: * J. E. Tompkins 
= . 
requisi 7” of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Physics ( Departmental) —Pre- 
cluding pithe Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 52-53, in 
31 or Lat honed 11, 12, 13, 16; or 11, 14, 15, 16; Chemistry 21; Mathematics 29, 30, and 
Student ematics 21, 22, 23, and 24, 


S who started 


work towarc 
Ctory courses 


1 a major in Physics prior to the reorganization of 
in Physics 


and Mathematics, which went into effect in the fall 
te Physics 5, 6, and 7 for Physics 11, 1 


2, and 13; and Mathe- 
1. quired 20 for Mathematics 29, 30, and 31 or Mathematics 21, 22, 23, and 24. 
the Renera]’ th for the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor of Science degree: 
106, 113 log ur ments, pages 58-62, including Mathematics 112 and Physics 101, 105, 
139 or 114, and 153, 155, or 156, plus one of the following: Physics 118, 123, and 
Master 
of Bachelae am or Master of Science in the field of Physics—Prerequisite: the degree 
University _ Te str} Bechelor of Science, respectively, with a major in Physics at this 
ire) oe the equiy 
“quired. Wivalent. ; 
laken cane: ithe general requirements, pages 64-66, including Mathematics 171 (if not 
Poctor of pnd Physics 201, 202, 219 "ace, 256, and 291-99. 
of Philosophy. — See pages 67-73. : 
. 
+ te Stat of 


Instry, i : 
ay, ction here listed ; . 
e of absence spring ed is for the ac ac 


lemic year 1961-62, 
Semester 1961-62 
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acnnine'.> : eps — 


Bachelor of Science in Engineering with an option in Physics —See pages 100-10) 
103-4, 111-12. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics. -Prerequisite: the Be 
ucation curriculum, pages 54-55. 

Required: the physics option and the professional courses listed in the School of B® 
cation Catalogue. 


First Group 


For a one-year course offering an introduction to the methods and achievements? 
physical science, see Chemistry 3Y4, page 191. 


11 Introductory Physics (3) Koehl and staf 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Fall—day and 
ning; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. An introduction to the phenome 
of light, heat, force, energy; introduction to vectors; and the properties of matte 
This course may be taken as a terminal course by nonscience students who wis ® 
introduction to the physical sciences, Prerequisite: high school algebra and p# 
geometry. Material fee, $11. 

12 Introductory Physics (3) Koehl and suf 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Spring—day ¢ 


: — ysie 
evening; summer 1962. Mechanics, wave-motion, and sound. Prerequisite: Phy 


ll. Material fee, $11, 


13 Introductory Physics (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Fall—day ant ‘ 
summer 1962. Elementary electricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physi@ 
Material fee, $11. 


14 General Physics (3) 


he Sif 


d evening} 


Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory and conference (2% hours): eae 1h 
—day and evening. Mechanics, wave-motion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 
Mathematics 29 or 21, Material fee, $11. craft 
15 General Physics (3) Hobbs and “ral 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory and conference (2'/2 hours) the 
—day and evening. Electricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 14% 


matics 30 or 22. Material fee, $1] 
16 General Physics (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Spring—day and evening. Modern 13 
. ) raics 
ics, molecular structure of matter, structure of the atom. Prerequisite: Phys!® 
15, Mathematics 30 or 22, and consent of the instructor. 
Sec > 
SECOND GROUI Jeble 


101 Mechanics (3) Lat. 
1 alternate years: fall—evening: 1963-64 and alternate years: fall— ys 
Statics, elasticity, dynamics of solids and fluids, and gravitation. Prerequisite: 


1962-63 and 


12 or 14, Mathematics 31 or 24. Y andle 

") eu * 
102 Heat and Thermodynamics (3) jynamice 
= : . . “ a4, 
Fall—evening. Fundamental concepts, heat transfer, the laws of therm or o 


with applications to physical systems. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics jlinge® 


105 Principles of Electricity (3) Ho ) 
4 . evening and 


1962-63 and alternate years: fall— day; 1963-64 and alternate years: fall— Jectric 
Elementary d-c and a-c circuit theory, electric and magnetic fields, Geld P 
magnetic materials, motion of charged particies in electric and magnet 
requisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 31 or 24 Koebl 
106 Optics (3) spring 
: if 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day; 1963-64 and alternate Year’ snot , 
Geometrical optics; elementary theory of wave motions; inter rere 
fraction, polarization, and dispersion of light; laws of black body radiatio® 

uisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 3] or 24 


7 
7 — ‘ 
Physics i 


} Hobbs 
113 Atomic Physics (3) rhino 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: fa oe: Sp 
Toperties of elementary particles, interactions with radiation, a — P 
tical and X-ray spectra, introduction to wave mechanics. Prerequisite: Physic: 
or 105, or the equivalent, Mathematics 31 or 24. 


; Em } : Jehle 
14 Statistical Physics (3) aes ith emphasis on Maxwell- 
Spring—evening _ Classical and quantum statistics with ye cere liffusion spe 
, aa eae - seous sion, spe- 

oltzmann Statistics; applications to kinetic theory of gases, gaseous diffusic 


; " © » atica 9), °T- 
cific heats of gases and solids, Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 31 or 24. pe 


ssion of the instructor. oe 
dS 7 3 ‘Hobbs 
5: Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) ; , isite: Physics 16, Math- 
“Pring—day and evening. Primarily for engineers. Prerequisite: Physic » i 
matics 1]], E 
] Solid S ics (3 Rabin 
4 Introduction to Solid State Physics (3) PO a am 
da <8 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: s 
y. : 


ielectric 


; ; : ory tals, semi- 
and magnetic properties of solids, electron theory of metals, sem 
8, 


*onductor dislocations, and plastic flow. Prerequisite: Physics 113. i 
12 i Slack 
Nuclear Physics (3) Meroe 

962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and a ternate years se ng 
tie . Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations 
‘ns, radiations of nuclei, fission, Prerequisite: Physics 113. 


"i Sound (3) 


4 and alternate 


: : leten- 
years: spring—evening. Production, propagation, and detec 
x e ic 2 rents and acous- 
iy of sound Waves; vibrations of sounding bodies; acoustic instruments and acou 
‘ measurements Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 31 or 24. 
132 Electronics (3) Hollinger 
| . 
. 1" > e: 1 y—cav : 
Lecture (2 hours) , laboratory (3 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: spring la 
si and alternate years: spring—evening. The phenomena of e ec ae = 
ey ftom Solids, the physical properties of electron tubes, and the principles und 
Ying their } 


' : fad ss shee and a c e in d-c and a-c 
Cireyj asic applications, Prerequisite: Physics 16 and a course in d-c a 
'Teuits in Physi 


; ics (3 Murray 
pri ced Laboratory in Atomic Physics (3) ; ti ant ) 
a: Saturday—as arranged. Prerequisite: Physics 16. Material fee, $11. 


55 ; . 
ig Weanced Laboratory in Electricity and Magnetism (3) 


~ . offered 1962-63, Prerequisite: Physics 105. Material fee, $11. 
156 Ady . 


] 


Not monced Laboratory in Optics (3) Hobbs 
emered 1962-63, Prerequisite: Physics 106. Material fee, $11. 
: riophysics (3) Y eandle 
Molt evening Molecular basis of biophysics, biosynthesis, ee a ay 
Steady st and genetic aspects of the effects of radiation. | se Sane 
heory Ady, and transients in biological systems; order, disorder, and ir 
19 ~~ mission by permission of the instructor. 


‘ f n 
actors (3) Lando 


Neutron physics: sources of neutrons, neutron reactions, slowing 
+ introduction to transport theory; fission process; reactor types; 

lomogeneous and heterogeneous reactors, including specific — a 
rom recent publications, Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 31 or 24. 


x Group 
Vie. Tump G 
Fay assical Physical Theory (3) } Jehle 
Physic Ne Classica] nonrelativistic and relativistic field theories. Prerequisite: 


currently.» and 105; Mathematics 132, 171. (Mathematics 171 may be taken con- 


ee a nan eee 
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410 


. ° . oa P e 

202 Classical Physical Theory (3) Jeb 

Spring—evening. Dynamics of systems of particles and of rigid bodies, gene 
ized coordinates, Prerequisite: Physics 101; Mathematics 112 or 132, 171. 

=— 

ysicé 


203-4. Principles of Modern Physics (3-3) — 
Academic year—evening. A critical survey of fundamental topics of modern ph 
including the theory of relativity, thermal radiation and quantum theory, atomic str fi 
ture and spectra, wave mechanics, interactions present in multielectron atoms, * 


the nucleus, properties of matter in bulk. b 
- Re 8 : 2 5 
218 Solid State Phy sics (3) Hob 
Spring—evening. Tensor properties of crystals. Application of quantum 
chanics to problems in solid state physics. ple 
219-20 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) ert 


a form 
and nant 
hysi 


Academic year—evening. Criticism of classical ideas of mechanics 
tion of quantum mechanical equations; matrix mechanics and its relation to 4 
mechanics; application to various problems of atomic, molecular, and nuclear P 
Prerequisite: Physics 113, 201, 202. Jeble 
ere sites e 
221 Quantum Electrodynamics and Field Theories (3) an 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Variation principles. Relative ., 
equations, quantization of fields, interaction between fields. Scattering Me™ 
matrix and causality. Prerequisite: Physics 219-20 hile 


222 Elementary Particles (3) nd ele 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Scalar, vector, spinor fields, # Space 


entary particles. Symmetry properties a 1ssociated conservation laws 
- hvaics 
ugation. Prerequisite: Phys 


inversion and parity, time reflection, charge conjt 


227 Irreversible Processes (3) cess 
Spring—evening. Extension of thermodynamic concepts to irreversible Pryation® 
Discussion of thermodynamic forces and fluxes, and the Onsager reciprocal myers 
Review of the statistical mechanical reasons for assuming the postulate of irrey 


thermodynamics. Prerequisite: Physics 102, 114; Mathematics 132 or 112. ne staf 
255-56 Graduate Laboratory (4-4) T speci®! 
First half: fall—day. Second half: not offered 1962-63. Individual work 0” hs 
topics. One semester of this course is required of all Master’s candidates in F nde 
Students electing this course may begin with Physics 255 or 256. Not ope? 
graduates. Material fee, $11 a semester. he sta! 
29] 92 Seminar: Recent Developments in Physics (] 1) fi) sp 
Academic year: alternate weeks -~Monday evening. Individual investigation’ sted 
l ns. All students registered for a Master’s degree in physics are its Pe 


cial prob! its PP. 
agp is 
to attend this seminar during residence for the degree. and to take part | . or th 
. ‘eg ite , registerine " ypoll 
grams. Credit for participation in the seminar work is obtained by regis’ pased ¥ 
course during the last two semesters of residence: this credit, howevet * 
the seminar work during the entire period of residence qhe St" 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. Fees to be arranged 
IVC —T 
PHYSIOLOGY* 
Professors C. E. Leese, E. M. Renkin (Chairman) 
er 


Associate Professor F. P. J. Diecke Test 

Assistant Professors Ruth Henderson, C. S. Tidball (Research), Margret by 

Lecturers Eugene Braunwald, J. F. Hoffman, D. P. Rall, R. J. Podolsky _ B. 

Associates Saul Winegrad, K. A. Hubel, P. G. Nelson, J. H. Mitchells ™* 
S. E. Downing, E. H. Sonnenblick, W. A. Hagins 


woot 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


ja Physiology 


Special Lecturers S. J. Sarnoff, J. H. U. Brown 


lor of Master of Science in the fie ld of Physiol BY Prerequ —~. J rs 

co ie Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, the program of wh ch ~ lu les . ? on wing 

52; Ph or their equivalent: Biology 1-2* or former Zoology J 25 Se at : - ts - 

113. Ysics 11, 12; and Mathematics 12, 29 and 30 or 21 und 22. ne nistry 11 : : 7s 

Year ed the equivalent are also recommended, but, if lacking, may be taken in first 
8taduate study, 


ired: the general requirements, pages 64-66 In addition to the t 


Physiology 


. Dp at 9 
Ne of he quired work must include Biochemistry 221 


Search (P| following: Physiology 259, 265, or 281; an east three semester urs of re 
octor .) tology 295 or 296). ° Recaps Fats C8 

Same seg of Philosophy. See pages 67-73. The specific prerequisite for admission 

lis or the Master's program. 
. Introduction to Human Physiology (3) we poli —— 
eg and alternate years: fall—T ues. and Tl urs., 8:45 to 10:00 A M ie i 5 om 
tals ox years: fall—Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 6:25 P.M Lectures on he unda 
or one Physiology in its various subdivisions. Prerequisite: one year of general sci 

13¢ . Semester of biologic al sciencs 
) Psycho-Physiology (2) Leese 
perso, 2ues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M Lectures on the genesis and expressior of 

5 or st)? With emphasis on the physiological approach. Prerequisite: Physiology 


137 9 or the equivalent and general psychology 
: la ertebrate Phy siology (4) Tidball and Staff 


PM Scture, Mon., Wed., Fr » 11:10 to 12:00 A.M.; laboratory, Fri. 1:10 to 5:00 


requis; ‘undamental principles of physiology as exemplified in the vertebrate Pre 
abe we: Chemistry 11-12; Mathematics 3; and Physics 11, 12; or the equiv 

15 Tatory fee, $18. 

0 Me; Pitt 
Spri edical Physiology Renkin and Staff 
SPT ans.” ’ an 
Work in lecture 7 hours a we k, laboratory 9 hours a week. Lecture laboratory 

7 C all divisions of physiology. This course is designed for medical students 

7e , 
ing Physiology (3) Westecker 
Pring— Tue 


8. 11:10 to 12:00 A.M., Thurs. 10:10 to 12:00 A.M. Lectures on basic 


tany 135. Physiology of cells and tissues. Prerequisite: Physiology 137 or 150, or 
> and the consent of the instructor. 


Tobleme . * 
oblems m Physiology (arr.) Renkin and Stafl 
> year ; ‘ a 


rer , “8 arranged, Directed study under the supervision of a staff mem 
“requisite: 


22199 Ph * Physiology 137, 150, or 23 


232, and the consent of the instructor. 


ber, P 


Ystology Seminar (1-1) Henderson and Staff 
year—ag arranged, 


os ‘ading knowledge of Fren. 
Ay A : 
Lect anced Mammalia, 

5:00 P ‘ hours a week, 


Cademic 1 ' 
readi Prerequisite: Physiology 137, 150, or 232, and a 


} 
h or German 


l Phy siology (10) Diecke and Staff 
laboratory 9 hours a week. Spring—Mon., Wed., Fri., 1:00 t 


athemating ig ven Thurs., 1:00 to 3:00 P.M. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12; 
‘stry 221-29 b  y ysies 11, 12; or the equivalent. It is recommended that Biochem 
250 7 taken as a prerequisite or concurrently 
“Om ne ‘9 ‘ 
19, 65 erative Physiology (2) Diecke 
P, Urrent inten? third year: fall—as arranged Lectures 8 topics 
ir “requisite: Phe i comparative physiology, with ex phasis on ma rms 
—"Structor, ysiology 137, 150, 170, o7 232, or Zoology 162; and the consent of the 
aan 
. 
dent San j 
int . 
Tegist erdepartmental course 


1 cith offered by the deps 


rtments of Botany ar 
Mer department ay: 


- 


- tae 


ae eS nia < 
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Renki! 


265 Physiology of Cell Membranes (2) ‘anit 
n 10 


1962-63 and every third year: fall—as arranged. Lectures and seminars oF 
and molecular transport through biological membranes. Prerequisite: Chemistry * 
12 or Physics 181; and Physiology 150, 170, or 232. or Bot iny 135-36; and the co™ 
of the instructor. 


(2) The staf 


281 Bioph y SICS vA 


ae 
: . . - jolog 
1963-64 and every third year: fall—as arranged. Lectures and seminars on ar 
: . ; a? . + =... M@hemis? 
ical topics which require development alon; physical lines. Prerequisite: Cher 
111-12 or Physics 181 and the consent of the instructor. 


The stall 


295-96 Research (arr.) 932: 
170; 150 oF 


Academic year—as arranged. Prerequisite: Physiology 137 and 
or the equivalent. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


The Stall 


POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


Professors W. R. West (Emeritus), J. W. Brewer (Chairman), W. H. Kraus 
Professorial Lecturer F. M. Riddick oe 
{ssociate Professors H. L. LeBlanc. Benjamin Nimer, H. R. Ludden, C. R.- Crow 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W illiam Spencer, nC Bain, H. M. Bain 
Lecturer C. H. Slayman, Jr. 


etens (be 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Science (Departmental). Prerequisit* 
Arts and Letters curriculum, pages 52-53, inc luding Political Science 9-10. r hou 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, thirty omen hou 
from the following groups distributed as follows: twelve hours from Group A; # oup 
from group B; six hours from Group C; and six additional hours from any & which 
grou The student will normally complete all six hours of any full-year course , 
he 7} 


. ai ‘ ~ eC on 
Group A: Political Science 11], 112, 117-18, 121-292. Group B: Political Scie 10/; 


72, 181-82. Group C: Political Science 104, 125, 145, 146, 151-52. Group 


113, 120, 141, 157-58, 177-78, 187-88, 191-92, 194. rp Admini 
Undergraduate students interested in preparing for graduate work in Public jjficatom* 


tration will consult the Chairman of the Department of Political Science for ™%* 
of the above requirements. See the 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (Field-of-Stud) . le 
18 ¢ 


Department of History f Ar 
Master of Arts in the field of Political Science. Prerequisite: a Bachelor jor else’ 

gree with a major in Political Science at this University (or the equivalent k 

where) with a B average (or better) in the major } wor 


: ad 
D 1 quires 
Kequired: the general requirements, pages 64-66. The thirty hours of req Hi 


must be approved in advance by the Adviser. 
Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Civil 


ms 
ent 
tion.—See the Depart™ 


ry irs 
Doctor of Philos phy See pages 67-73 tional A oi 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Government in the fields of Intern@ 

ind Pu {ffairs See pages 131-33, 135-38 


First Group he Sta! 
1 Introduction to Government? (3) plems of PY, 
. . a - 0 
Fall—day; spring evening; summer 1962. Basic principles and Pred States 
litical life: theories, forms, and processes of government in the Un 
foreign countries. Attention is also given to international relations. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. j-group courses: 
* Six hours of first group Political Science courses are prerequisite to all secone 


>.) v + 90 

“i : Political Science ‘ PPE se PE: <o 

as : ‘ 4 he S } 

10 Government of the United States* (3-3) The Stafi 
"st half: fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1962. Second half: fall 

¥3 Spring— day and evening. First half: structure, powers, and operation of the 


«ral Government: Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, p 
Itical pa ; 


rights; j ; r ' j ] vel 
hits; Major functions of government at federal, state, and local levels. 


rties, and pressure groups. Second half: state : local governmse 


Seconp Group* 


045 , 
g Slate and Local Gor ernments (3) LeBlan 
~Pring—day, State, municipal, and other local governmental forms, operations, and 

Problems 


P » With attention to policy formulation and administration, and to the forces 
t practi 


cal politics, 
105, T . . ‘ > 
Nahe Governmental Process of the District of Columbia (3) LeBlanc 
J 4 . 4 . 
umh ered 1962-63. Legal structure and political problems of the District of ( 
Dla including restrictions on home rule, Congressional relations, and group po 


Sum colems in Modern Political Thought (3) Kraus 
Main 1962. Development of democratic political institutions and analysis of the 
challenges to constitutional democracy in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


Nh) 


In sy : ; ; = 
Fa “roduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kraus 
“Cay; summer 1962. Government and politics of the principal constitutional 


“emocran a ~ . : 
2 “racies of Western Europe: Great Britain and France. 
« Introduce 
“Pring. 
and RF. 


tion to Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kraus 


day, Government and politics of the principal political systems of Central 


’stern Euroy 


l}3 Pp ye: Germany and the Soviet Union 
3 nae 
Olitien) p _ ‘ : 
Not ical Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations (3) Kraus 
er ORS 9 . . . . 2 
Of equal ed 1962-63, From Colonial Empire to modern Commonwealth: questions 
Probleme ye netship ; governments and policies in the principal Commonwealth states; 


of new states in Asia and Africa. 


U7jg D.38) 
in the ca! Theory: the Nature and Growth of Political Thought Kraus 


Cademic re: ‘ >) 

le forging > evening. First half: from Classical Antiquity to the Middle Ages: 
Reformation” the western political tradition. Second half: from the Renaissance at 
Olities ae to recent times. Theoretical foundations of the modern state: morals and 
tis * Mvereignty, absolutism, and resistance; liberalism, democracy, and conserva- 

Found, ; ; 

562. re of American Democracy (3) Brewer 
Tas anc arn: . . ; | 
United States wemate years: spring—day. Introduction to political thought in the 

2199 rT) Tom colonial times to the end of the Civil War period 
te C es . . 
Academic Constitution of the nited States (3-3) West 
. yea and ; \e 

i Static n ’ sd evening. Judicial power of federal courts in constitutional inte: 


and 4, ae First half: emphasis 


125 


on separation of powers, federal-state rela 


Sec j " " 
Second hal}: emphasis on constitutional protectior f civil rights 


D) I . pr ig 
Ri slatis ae 
1963-64 and qo Sanization (3) Riddick 
analysig aud avternate years, A study of Congress: constitutior PONTE TLE 
Greg Make-up, and litical . . tre at? . 
t i At political organization litical and parliamentary 
Who I sed in the , ganizatior Political a I . 


ave credit f Preparation and enactment of legislation. Not open to students 
or former Politic il Science 124. 


1963.6 Developmen 7) 


t and alt | Legal Institutions (3) Brewer 
: Glternate ve ; . 
Sation to the a years, Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary at 
N . igi uw PR . - 
ie Common , of the Roman Law of ¢ ontinental Europe and of the Ang 
#o. - 
Six hou 
TS of f 
'Sst-group Political Science courses - . : 
Y Ss are prerequisite to all second-group « ¢ 


ae 
SS 


— 


a 


| 
i 
tl 


Ee 


t 
hs 
t 
ait 
fea 
} 
| 


a ee 


~ oe . os . C 
145 Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlar 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Organization and operations of political parties fi 


the United States: major and minor parties, bosses and corruption, nomination® 


le ; x en 
146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) Ludd ‘ 


Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups 


elections, influence on President and Congress. 


Spring—evening. 
they operate on government to influence public policy 


15] Public Administration (3-3) jue 
First half: fall—day; summer 1962. Second half: not offered 1962-63. Int io 
tory survey of the theory and practice of governmental administration and it8 we 
to politics, legislation, the courts, and nongovernmental organizations and interes 


1) Slay 


LeBla" 


157-58 Current Problems in Domestic Politics (1 ig 
Academic year—evening. Analysis of outstanding contemporary issues i ? 
| 
LeBlat® 


American politics with discussion of problems and 
if I 
: _ : jon 2? 
Practical training in the operation ame! 
d gove in 


policies. 


166 Field Work in Government (3) 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. 
Federal Government, based on experience through assignment to selecteé 
offices. Students will have an opportunity to observe and participate in g° 
the Washington area. Open only to students in the Public Affairs curriculum, ~ 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs 


- ni 
vern Schoo! 


jet 
Ludden, NY ir 


‘ : : C' . 
Basic forces underlying the cond rial 


171 International Politics (3) 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. 


ternational relations and the formation of foreign policy; power politics, 


collective security, and international cooperation, 
‘ en 
, a BS Daa Ludéé 
172 International Organization: the United Nations (3) tion of & 
Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Development and current OP ald the 
ternational organization within the system of sovereign states with emP ” 
United } H 
. Ss 
av 
177 Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Government (3) jitical cor 
Fall—day. [Types of government, recent developments, and current po 
ditions in each of the twenty Latin American republics. D. yis 
avis 
78 International Politics in the Western Hemisphere (3) oth and aoe 
Spring—day. Political relations of the American Republics in the I , eric® 
centuries, the development of Pan Americanism and the Organization . 
State Brew” 
Sur 


181-82 International Law (3-3) 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Political Science 18 fe 
vey of the public law of nations with emphasis on the law of peac® © 


the so-called law of war receive attention in the second semester. Slaym™” 
. . , aa rr 
Current Problems in International Politics (1-1) - -rernationsl # 
emic year—evening. Analysis of outstanding contemporary inter 
with discussion of problems and policies. Niet 
. P ; = st 
191 Politics of the Middle East (3) 1, and the ef 
Fall—day. Domestic and international politics of Turkey, Iran, Ho region® 
ern Arab States and Principalities. Special attention to the spec!™* 
pect of the foreign policies of these countries. jie 
Bib 


192 Politics of North and Central Africa (3) 


Spring—day. Domestic and international politics of 
states of former 


States; god 

loate Arab L hy 

2 tern AF cy © 
the Weste British re fo ad 


aspec 


opia, Somalia, Liberia, and the newly in lependent 
Belgian Africa. Special attention to the specifically regional 


policies of these countries 


li AR 
Political Science ni 


9 = —EEEE 
m “4 Far Eastern Politics: Conte mporary International 
elations in the Pac Lfic {rea (3) 


Spring 


8—evening. Background and development of the major wpe gr han cmd Asia 
With attention to the constitutional systems and the fore ee Res 5 
197 Prosemi, ] {fairs (3) Nimer 
var in International A ffai 2 autne' ter 66 
evening; spring—day; summer 1962 Reading d oat aa gow th 
°rdination and review. Primarily for seniors in the International Affa ma 


Tump Group 


205-6 The F 


> bs > 4 
éederal F. eogeage (3-3) R. C. as 
cademic year—evening. First half: nomination and ¢ lect ion of the | ae, esit ‘ 
. Constitutional and politic al powers; the cabinet a the Exec ative 0 hice yf - 
secident ; the relation of the President to the executive and legislative bran “od . 
icy  Bovernment, Second half: the practical politics of the presi dem: | a cg 
ion, Cadership and control, the President as party head and as moulder | I 


x ra Y 1 ° . . ou 
He 4 Seminar: the Federal Government of the United States - 
) 


1963_ 


of C and alternate years Advanced research emy 
Congress 


ig legislative problems 


2] 12 and relations of C ngress with the Administrati 
; *s (3) raus 
5 Seminar; Cc om parative Goi ernment and Pe ylitics (3 K f 
at I i tive political and admin 
stray *vening. Selected topics and problems on comparative px 


m _ 5 titutional governments and dicta- 
. itions politics dern constitutional g 
bali ore se phe institutional or 


Policy . Each semester is a gon to a selected country or significant 
¥ problem. Attention will be directed to questions of metho 


Fal dings i in Cc 


ve . ics (3 K aus 
e 4 pa 1 ive Government and Politics a) , . re ; 
~ Ning: sur 1¢ . nd group discussion on ela slosios 
Westion. » Summer 962 Readings ana grout 1scus ~ 


» pomparative politic al and administrative institutions with 


alit . the changing role of the exec utive, political parties, « 
Man approa: 


t I hl t and public service. the role of the m 
ary, ete, €8 to public management and public 


emi on : 
Pall von Topics in Political Theory (3) | Krau 
itutioy ening. Research and , liscussion on problems of mode politi j 
. lal theory, theoretical aspect f representative government, democracy, 80 
cl ' ; nt u ~d top 
Such ~ totalitarian; sm. Each semester is devoted to a separately announ< ed toy ; 
demo, Socialism and communism, theories of resistance and revolution, problems of 
29 Cratic theory, 
<20 p 
“ \eadj apes 
Spring Mg Course in Political Theory (3) Kra r 
2 ~€vening, lir , athdala atk wacteieiie eile 
nd » Const sading and troup discussi s, princiy . ' 
2 19 ‘tutional theory since the 17th and 18th centaries 
: rs , MY j NY 2] > s 
962.63 er: The C Onstitution of the United States (3-3) West 
and | dare: 
*Pment ¢ by alternate years: academic year—evening Selected topics in the devel 
Pment of * the | ‘aw of the ( onstitution Primary atte n will be given to the devel 
35 Mety ~ Process of law” iy the ¢ 1 
Va nt urts 
Pall <i TOpolitan P. robl ms (3) H. M. Bain 
| meet | tlerr 5 ° 
Non to internal Growth of American cities and char g lat se patterns in rela 
and of publi. transportatio m Systems. The respective roles of the private automobile 
Tansportar transport, ition. The problems of financing and a ste pt 
245 ~ “ON systems iain I 
> ) T} { iCr public and private WI 
te / ; ron 
Nlere ‘Meric an Poli itical P rocess: P; litical Partie sand Le Blan< 
Academie Groups (3-3) 
ction = re 
“ction prening First half: read ngs and group discussions on the nature 
t politic al Parties and the r le aA tank . ; 


284 Courses of Instruction 


groups. Second half: seminar on selected topics of American politics requiriné 
use of basic research materials. 
Luddet 


271-72 Problems in International Politics and Organization (3-3) 


p 7, ‘ : w 
Academic year—day. A seminar to develop techniques of research in recenl 
ternational affairs and to examine developments in international politics and or8® 
tions, 4 
a ‘ie <a : dae 
273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) i. rind" 
Fall—evening. Development, organization, and operation of international in ci 
tion programs by major world powers. Public opinion in the United States influe 
the formation and conduct of foreign policy. 
274 Methods and Objectives of Foreign Policy (3) — 
Spring—evening. Examination of the objectives of foreign policies of Me pur 
d to 


powers, with attention to political, economic, and military methods use 
these objectives. 4 
Dav 
277 Seminar: Lati rican Gove 3 
2/¢ Seminar: Latin American Government (3) 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Analysis of the political structures 0 
American republics. Two comparable governments studied each year. 


ip 
f selected 


278 Seminar: Latin American Political Philosoph y (3) ¢ 19th an 
Spring—evening. Research in political personalities and philosophies 


20th century Latin America. 
— 


279 Reading Course in International Affairs (3) «Je design) 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Reading and discussion of basic materials © rion!) 
to stimulate investigation of problems in the nature and development of inte 
law, politics, and organization. Brew’! 

281-82 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3-3) arch 
First half: fall—evening; summer 1962, Second half: not offered 1962-63. tleme”" 


. . - : ’ . nific sete 
in the public law of nations, with special attention to problems of paciiie ‘cation 
I if plic 


sanctions, war, neutrality, and state jurisdiction, and to their politica : Nimet 
90° . *.° . . rl wd 9 tof 
292 International Politics and Government in the Middle East (3) and a) 

Spring—evening. Research and analysis of the international relation 


political problems of the Arab world and adjacent areas. _ 


293-94 Seminar: International Politics and Government in the 


Pacific Area (3-3) = it devel 
Academic year—evening. Research and analysis of the major apt of the 
ment in internal and international politics of the area, with advancet oe f 
ernmental institutions of the Far East. The 5 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the Univers yrams: Ait Jeg? 
. . » . ‘ 2 gralll- 
science courses listed below for students in the following spec eee Var CO 
. ad aul - 
Advanced Management Program, Army War College Program, Nat 


Program. pew? 
2 ay 2 ; - achudine 
283 Topics in International Law (3) if nation ad 
A consideration of theory, problems, and cases in the public law ¢ dat 
the law of peace and the law of war. Jor 


85 } oh th 
285 Diplomacy Since World War II (3) cal with ¢ 
Recent changes in diplomatic procedures and objectives as cC 
earlier periods. 


bee | ‘ 
i pe | r 

' +e i | | 
pp} f 

| if } 

hd 

90c 

*olitic icience 285 “Hl 

olitical Science | | 

“Sa Me. ox Ali 

hie Fn | 
| i) 
287 = ' Siantiva Haney | 
“ American Military Policy (3) ae ! | 
| | = m t | 
“mination of the nature of military policy and its foreign i) | 
Poticy, the historical element, organization within the policy | | 
laking, I | | 
207 ae Ht | 
| : a a . ' > i 
7 ud aa tical Science i . 1 OK tf 
initected Individual Readings in Political Science (art Se le et ee 

] r advanced students 

‘ography and associated conferences on selected topics for advance | | 
) j 
ie a! | 


PSYCHIATRY* 
: r hairman Samuel 
“Pessors Winfred Overholser (Emeritus), Leon Yochelson (Chairman), Samuel 


im 0c elson (Research) 


“Nnicg] Professors ae Elkes, J. D. Schultz, D. C. Cameron, F. A. Freyhan, D. M. 
Bullard ’ : ; : 


A SOCiate Prof ‘ a . 

é : essor J. E. Rankin , 4 
Fa Clinical Professors H. P. Laughlin, M.deG. Ruffin, Sidney Berman, Morris 
“einerman, Anna Todd Norman Taub 

ASST : « . ) g é I d as : oe st a 
mstane Clinical Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, Richard Schaengold, | . n _ . 
Sitike. Gray, David Eden, C. T. Bever, Joseph Abrahams, Paul Chodoff, R. M. 

Associa "8: Helen Pallister, M. L. Adland | a3 
rel W. C. Johnson, W. D. Kehne, H. A. Meyersburg, R. A. Rogers, J. A. Far 
wee t ; on Pe /rummond, 
c we Gordon, H. B. Lehrman, R. A. Frank, Helen Pearcy, A. M. m 


CW, prehn, N.C. Rint Leslie Schaffer. J. L. Sheridan, L. J Duhl 

ical Instructors Maxwell Boverman, G. W. Metcalf, S. L. Werkman, D. W. H N. 

A L thy Jr., T. M. Mackenzie, B. W. Murphy, Daniel Prager, F. N. 
a drop, J.H. Bouma, 


Cl 


Jean Menetrez 


H. Felix, Mathew Ross 
9) 


ntr " . a ite 
Pall eeu tory Medical Psychology = Be rman 
OP cholo 


§ eC}, 
Pecig] Lecturer. R 


‘our a week 


Bical prow:h . ; 
0 Structy £rowth and 


An orientation course in the anatomical, 


development of personality. Consideration « 


268 ing 


Dass { re, function, and development of the psyche leading to 1 1} \ s 1 f 
l7g P or the study of the pathological Evaluation of interpersonal relations! aps | \ERe 
» Psy, ? ;, ea 
Sprig Pathology Rankin Bay) | fh 
anisme 5. hour & week, Manifestations and understanding of various mental me | | Pah ‘ 
Patho} nd abnormal Feaction-types, preceded by history of development of psycho 1 ne 
2 BY and illustrated with a 2 : bat ae 
66 Prva ith case materi [et 
Sorin at Yochelson ae 
terview; Hour dl week, Psychiatry n the practice of Medicine Techr yues of in ; 


The Staff 


10 : History, et ology, symptoms, course, and treatment of : 
ir ses with emphasis on the lynamics involving the person as a whole. Pre fiaige tae 
& tation of Clinical ¢; = | ns 
ten ot : al cases of major mental illnesses and primary behavior disturbance i { 
: | ths and D. c General hosp tals | ri 
Sycho | 
Ag SO : 
a he }omatic Aspects Of General Medicine Rufhn : 
sal a & week, Somatic disorders of psychogenic origin. The role of per 
= ions in functional and organic disorders | 
‘© Stagr of Thstruct; 
Uction here listed is for the acadk mic year 1961-62 ' 


28 Courses of Instruction 


200 


324 Psychoneurosis 
Spring—1 hour a week. Etiology, psychopathology, clinical aspects, ant sg) 
of various types of psychoneuroses. Medical Conference Room, D. C. General Hosp | 


431-32 Clinical Clerkship The ja 
Three weeks divided service as arranged during academic year. Supervised a 
ination, diagnosis, and treatment of ambulatory cases in University Hospital ea Clin 


pitalized cases in St. Elizabeths Hospital. Conferences for discussion of case Unk 
sal applicatior ysychi ic pr es ven dic . . jg stresse@: ~ 
cal application of psychiatric principles to general medical practice is 8 hs Hospi 


versity Hospital Inpatient and Outpatient Psychiatric clinics and St. Elizabet 


PSYCHOLOGY* 


Professors Mitchell Dreese+, Thelma Hunt (Chairman), D. C. Faith 

Professorial Lecturers H. F. Hubbard, Margaret Ives, G. H. Mowbray ‘alk, BY 

Associate Professors C. E. Tuthill, W. E. Caldwell, J. N. Mosél, R. D. jalks 
Johnson, C. W. Hill, Virginia Kirkbride, L. E. Schlesinger (Research) 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J. G. Colmen Re. 

Assistant Professors R. E. Nolan, Lila Ghent (Research), Jacqueline Goodnow f | 
search) 

Lecturer C. J. Lindley 

Associate Janet Johnson A 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (Departmental).—Prerequiste* 
and Letters curriculum, pages 52-53, including Psychology 1, and 4 or 22 OF ay requitt 
[he general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 58-62. The sixty ap them 
semester hours must include twenty-seven hours in Psychology in addition + statistic’ 
as prerequisites, including Psychology 98, 118, 131, 151, 191, and 196; am 
or 104. ‘ite? the o 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Psychology —Prereqe™ equivaler 
gree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology ‘at this University, oF ao me 
Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66. Of the twenty-four requ course? 
hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of eighteen must be in third-grouP welve 
minimum of twelve must be in psychology including Psychology 201 ane -”** 
be in related fields approved by the Department. sae ea rests 
Master’s programs are available in the following fields of concentratioD: ©. ‘e 
measurements, (2) counseling and guidance, (3) clinical-abnormal, (4 peers For : 
sonnel, (6) experimental, (7) personality, and (8) experimental compara 


tailed requirements consult the Chairman of the Department. per 
Doctor of Philosophy —See pages 67-73 7 . ne field of 95. 
Master of Arts in Government or Master of Business Administration we page’ 
sonnel Administration including options in Counseling and Psychometrics. pre: 
37, 141-42, Guidance gl 
Master of Arts in Education in the fields of Employee Training and of | ra of Such 
requisite: a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution and two ) 


teaching experience. See pages 123-25. 


Fimst Group rhe 
1 General Psychologyt (3) The funda 


. : - . 9 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. 
principles underlying human behavior, 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


t On leave of absence 1961-62 
t Psychology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. 
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— Sa Psychology “i 


The Staff 
pychology o} Adjustme ne (° The Stal 
all— ay and evening; spring day and evenir 


al adjustment of the individual with em} 
j } 


mmer 1962. Processes involved 


sis on social environment; devel 
he individual of adjustment techniques 


DD) | 2 
} ) } sse, Faith 
ay Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Dreese, Fait 
i sideratior individ sd. wroan difference 
j evening; spring—day. Consideration of individual a group differe 1 
Nstments, and the psychology of learning in relation to education and training 
le | I 
© Chi yhnson 
hild Psycholog, (3) if ' 
child. ¢ ay; Spring—evening; summer 1962. A genetic ay proach to the study 
Si Special em phasis is placed on the socializat process, lear g ‘ 
NTs ¥ of the wo rid, 
> 
0 / : : . 
rayormal Psychology (3) Nolan, Hunt 
pe ; f ‘he causes, sis, treat 
Ment day and evening; spring—day; summer 1962 he's ause aud Pr 
requis; and prevention of the various tyy ves of maladjustments and 
le 1 lsite: 6 cre lits in psychology, or 3 credits in psychology a 2 a 
Bical scip nce. 
SECOND GROUP 
4d ado : Nnson 
Falls le scent P. sychology (3) J h ; 


P 


] adale with 
sychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, wi 


~ Pp plications of psychology to soluti ion of such pr I Ss. 

5 . 
s on 

Fal ia and Langua; ge and Communication (3) Mosél 
day, 
* 


} hal hel ) nformation 
n introd uction to psycho-linguistics and verbal behavior. I rma 
“surement of r 


lig p anc “arning of languag 
Pay’ whys ’siological P Dakitags (3) Hill 
tvenin hy] 


least, "83 spring— day; summer 1962. Structure, fun of 
lea » Nervous system, and effectors as mediators of beha 


121 ing, ied emotions. 


Sprin ‘duca ational Ps 
With Co 


+ “YFY, the sew ts Asiaee 
tion ang ye me meaning, cultural and linguistic struct 


yc hology | 


Advanced urs 


in educational psychology. Designed for those 
] €Tound jn education and psychology 
Pay veutction to Counse ling and Guidance (3) I reese 
Cedures tm 8; summer 1962 A survey of the basic principles, tech: ques, and pro 
13 a applied to voc ation: al, educs tior and personal ¢ nse 
%l py jucational, and per 


Bical Te sts (3) 


Hunt 
ning ] , na their 
Ore © m gi; spring— day; summer 1962. A survey of psychological tests and the 
later;. On uses in business, industry. go ernment, law, medicine. a educat 
14 al fee, $7 dustry, gov t, , 
Le aders 
Fall lay, hip, Group Behavior, ay nd Student Lite (3 Faith 
i " } h underlie 
eBectis parti Survey of the foundations of leadership, of the factors which underlie 
. hw } } a he «tudent 
] nd h Rivers IN group activitic 8, and of the terrelations between the student 
Ls On > 4 
ne ent ng LF Sychology | Hubbard. Mosé 
n Ing: , ‘ 
o Manageme aw evening. Psychological concepts and 1es in pers 
8 Nization and Supervision, Applications to governt ent, i i ry 


telations (3) 


ti Schlesinger 
19 ° : cS 
toh of other Derece yhosocial processes involved in social interaction. The percep 
= *» hb) m 
Ss Ing and change” 80cial communication, smal] , roup processes, group problem 
to. - . 


isite to all second-erour 


; 
t 
| 


! 
' 
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Most! 


148 Psychology of Advertising and Consumer Behavior (3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. The motivational and social processes in economic 
havior. Consideration of current techniques and findings in motivational reste es 
Evaluation of the effectiveness of mass media, public relations programs, and strated 
of persuasion. 


Tuthil! 


151 Social Psychology (3) a yl 
Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962. The social foundations of attitl ee et 
behavior. Individual adjustment to group situations, such as the family, ocho nd 

pn alist 


ternity, and occupation. The psychological basis of race prejudice, nati 


war. Ml 
Sp ira ety uthi 
156 Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion (3) be 
Spring—evening; summer 1962. The psychology of opinion formation, the ip 
ment of opinion, the social determinants of attitudes, the psychological proc 
propaganda, the bases of receptivity of propaganda, psychological warfare 


caldvel 


. j vical P 
‘overs psycholog’ rine” 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) 
Spring—day. A lecture course in animal psychology. ( 
esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of anima 
tation and research in psychology. 


162 Experimental Comparative Psychology (3) nolosie? 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Opportunity for individual Pye ay [3% 
experimentation using lower animals as subjects. Offered on independent § 
Prerequisite: Psychology 161 and permission of the instructor. + walk 

191 Experimental Psychology (3) Hoe 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening. The application of oH ogy ao 
methods to various psychological problems. Prerequisite: 6 credits in p8¥® 
an elementary course in statistics. Material fee, $10. walk 


192 Problems in Experimental Psychology (3) 


Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Opportunity for work on ind <tructol 

mental projects. Prerequisite: Psychology 191 and permission of the im: the St 
Ao <eigbas cegairanast itera The gh 
193-94 Readings in Psychology (3-3) supervised Foes 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Psychology 193 (3). juate mal? x of 
ings on specific topics in psychology, with conferences, for undergracu in de 
2 J ty-po! 


only to seniors with 18 or more credits in psychology with a qua" 
3.00 or higher. Admission by special permission of the instructor. caldvel 
> , ool? 
196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) sporstY he 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. A survey of the conten 


of psychology. Prerequisite: 12 credits in psychology. 


Tump Group* pill 


201 Seminar: Advanced General Psychology (3) uate sade 
Fall—day; spring—evening. General review of the field for st ; 
an intensive study of selected problems. Required in all graduate F 


s. 
s (3) ' rost™ 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Procedure aduate, P. 
Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962. Required in all * gtatistic® f 
Prerequisites: Experimental Psychology and an elementary course ne SM 

207-8 Readings in Psychology for Graduate Students (3-3) supervised "eho 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Psychology 207 (3). nly to studer 
ings with conferences on specified topics in psychology. Open ° 
have had course work in the field of the readings. of 

d Chair” 


-tor an 
: nstruct 
* Open only to graduate students, except by special permission of I 


Department 


22890 
Psychology idm 
aa —s . : Caldwell 
. 9 > -hology 
; mo) aches to the psycho! 
: a : + of Motivatic retical approaches to nm each 
Payeminar Psyc hology talen of various theoretic née fin lings deriving from ea 
. “el A considers iB *rimenta ndl 
Motivatin® nd systematic concepts and ext I 
Vation and sys ; Nolan, Ives 
®Pproach. . hniques (3) soring 
. ro ctive Techniq inistration and scoring 
: Personality Evaluation by Project phasis upon administrati 
; Sa * Primary emphi 22 
I; “Y; spring evening. te: Psychology 233 Ives 
0 the I orschach Test. Prerequisi ; 
Rin, ‘oe (2) 
213 Clinical Psychometrics (3 
Spri 


= ] of r ny 
linical plications of n 
& i y he clinical ay 
ng evening, A study of t 
Tequisite. 


Ire 
rojective tests. Pre 

929 
: Psychology a 


Nolan. Ives 
3. ; > »¢ (2) torschach 
Po jective Techniques tion of the Rorschs 
2 Advanre) ¢ r of Projective Te asis upon interpretation of 
vance d Study o} a Y Primary emphasis uy 
*vening: gs ring—day. : 

est > E 


» 919 
* * rerequisite : Psychology 212. 
217 


Ghent 
r 3) 
¢eminar: De velopmental Psycholog ¥ \o ae, 
“Pring—day tholosy (3) ) — 
‘lg Seminar: Clinical Psychology—Psy« nepetne tn a a behavioral an 
ral evening « summer 1962. Covers basic e g 
Psycho} 


2 gical 
219 ¢ 


Nolan 
> (3) 

lini Pa ’sychotherapy 

eminar : Clinical Psychology—lI 

Oe 

*Pring— day 


deviations and disorders. 


techniques 
1g psychotherapy, technigq 
th tical principles underlying psy 
y. Covers 1eoretics pri ' 
and Procedures, and problems of evaluation an 
20°e. r 3) BE eat Pe gpa 2 
220 Seminar - Abnormal Psychology (3 pS ae 

Fall, + Spring- evening, An intensive stud i 

abnorma| Psychology, 7, 

2 a S : f 

» Minar - Learning (3) in the psychology of learnin | 

Pall—day, Covers research and theory in the | sie 
225 ¢ : ‘ : |, _Lindle 

» Se nar: Mental Hygiene (3) wails piibise ea 

Fall evenin spring—day A study of mental heal 

lention a g y. 


© needs of counselors. 


3 c ) ( i Ie C SCE € J yhnson 
ence 
| Y rd ind Ad MeCSC 
, ar; l nical I sychol IZY ¢ / Chil Lhe r Li 
) 


Pring 


26 5 


evening, 


S 1 we rsonalitv disorde rs. : 
A survey of bel avior and I ee 
| “ . ne : ke) tional juca 
4 ming : Counseling and Guidan € \ ¢ nt problems in vocat of she am te 
Prin o. ' ‘ : and curren rt hte serio 
ig ev Ning, I ec nt developments and ¥ ace 08 with pertionls 
ed a > Ang Personal guidance in various types ; 
edy tion Prere g 


ents and Psychology 
hological measurements a 

quisite ; educational or psycholog 

pe OT the equivalent 


Dreese 
Pal Minar ; Techniques 0} Counseling (3) ir a ae A educa: 
i evening: Spring Cvening; summer 1962. An int we reg Specific type 
opel and Psychological processes involved in ¢ ounse a tm ear os cussed Pre 

= VOcationa » educational, and personal counseling pr *s foding Percholess 

3p site 2 Semester hours in testing and guid m Aen 
229 : Xceptional Cases Psychology 229 or 236 may be t 

Se 


1 concurrentiy wit! 


Faith 
gitar: Occupational and Educational 

"formar; mx 

, ton (: 

Pall Po NO) 


>—Cvening, Designed 


acqu 
€ Dasic 


©ccupational and ¢ 


ess y cot 
I ucational i uM rmat - nation § 
ng iInaivz ng, an 
. “Ources of data and ter hnic ues of ¢ ollec ting, ar : 
23] pots of Buidance. in 
Pan’ ‘NStruction (3) M 
the , Venin The 


Tinciples yun; 


* statistical tex hniques in 
lerlying test construction; statisti 
’ evaluation, 


} sal, educational, an 
psychological, ¢ 
and standardizat on of psycl e 


ere 


ei aoe nee 


Sa Socecny 


eon a 
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vocational tes’ 
course in statistics. 


° ° tan? 
Prerequisite: a course in tests and measurements and an eleme? 


; os ° m4: - p 
233 Individual Psychological Testing (3) Joh 
Fall—day; spring—day. Instruction and practice in giving of the Binet and refi! 
ler tests. Prerequisite: an elementary course in tests and measurements. Ma 
fee, $7. A 
‘ k “ be P ct 
234 Seminar: Test Theory (3) ee 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Development of the axiomall@™ ic, 
tive theory underlying the major notions in the construction, evaluation, and SPP 
tion of psychological tests. : 
935, Semi —~ : 2 Ho" 
235 Seminar: Psychological Measurement (3) rol 
Spring—evening. Advanced instruction in the use and interpretation of psye ics) 


. ‘pede *: ; ; ch oloe 
ical tests, with emphasis upon group tests; survey of recent research in psycho t. 
measurement. Prerequisite: a course in psychological or educational measure 


236 Seminar: Analysis of the Individual for Purposes Faith, 
of Counseling (3) vidual # 
l—evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. A detailed study of indivie™ dae 
alysis techniques with practice in handling such methods. Prerequisite: 4% * 
tory course in educational or psychological measurements. Mos?! 
244 Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation (3) 
Summer 1962. Most! 
245 Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale (3) ; ard 
"5 ASN To Se Os taht scially with TB iu 
Spring—evening. An analysis of organizational behavior, especially oy’ toe 
tn, b 


motivation and productivity. The implications of recent research on ¢™ ershiPy 
tudes, the primary group, the effects of various patterns of supervisory lea 


role of formal and informal organization, and job design. Mos!! 
246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) Jection and 
Fall—evening. Detailed consideration of the techniques of personnel oe pent inte? 
performance evaluation. The use of employment tests, personal data, 4886 
views, and performance ratings. ri whray 
249 Seminar: Human Engineering (3) Mio 
Fall—evening Application of findings and methods of experimental a a 
lesign and operation of equipment and man-machine systems. Relation : yiroame” 
of the « r to information display systems, control mechanisms, W° 
and w hods quthil! 
251 Seminar: Advanced Social Ps ychology (3) dynatio® 
Fall—evening. Current research and theory in social psychology; gor ‘ 
ego-involvements, action research, and social interaction theory. util 
254 Seminar: Group Dynamics (3) 5: autora 
1963-64 and alternate years. The experimental study of small grote theore? 
and democratic group climates; interaction process analysis; Lewin’ ‘| 
approach to individual and group processes. 2 quth 
ace ; 7 a iT . »ments (3) mel 
255 Seminar: T' chniques of Opinion and Attitude Measuremeé le measte a 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening Methods of epoeor 1 and Brel 
(interviews, questionnaires, scales, polls) as currently used by. PosttYs gover 
mental investigators. The place of attitude studies in schools, indus’ sé! 
etc. Mo of 
258 Applied Social Psychology (3) adjustment nator 
Spring—evening. The development of personality, personality ac J “group dynf00" 
communication and interaction; structure and functioning of group nt. Cle dust? 


4 P ~qasureme 
opinion and attitude formation, and opinion and attitude a ad only *° gradu 
I other 


activity supplemented by practical observations and projects. | : 

- - , atior 
students in hospital administration, engineering administratio™ 
administrative programs, 


an 


291 
Psychology ° ; 
Sa —_— —_ 


Mosél 
26] Seminar : International Communication (3) sei eantaen ae cane 
: and alternate years. The communication process, I 


Mun iples of persuasion 
ic s and ide: rinciples o pers ion, 
? ation, measuring and modifying opinions and attitudes, } I 


Psychological warfare. . 
y ‘ sippitt 
\ ynamics of Social Change {o) he proc ess of 80¢ ial change 
pri TE, . ssearch and theory related to the proces 
ing— evening. Current research a y 
asic 


: 1 witl dividual 
1 iy “Or ction with indi i 
Principles of planned change will be explored y “aera, F actors in the change 
“mae a . ange. F g I 

Sroup, Organization, community, and cultural chang 
Process Will be emphasized, 
4 Sensitiviy 
A, ™€Venin 
Uons, 


. urse (3) Lippitt 

T - > 2 bc ratory Course (3 
y Training: Human Relations Labo pory © a 
g rir a vening A sensitivity learning experien ; mane 
+ Spring—evening. As ae up experience with opportunities 

T j ‘tured group experi 

for ; The Course is built around an unstruc ture j e a I = cosh ad tx core ae 
i : anc actice. 1 ue: 
d Individual feedback, experimentation, and practic 


and dieses > skills in human re- 
“Opment of self-insight, situational sensitivity, and di gnostic 
‘ations, ) 


6 s s | syc logy or sociology. 
rerequisite: 9 semester hours in psychology § &) ; / 
~ ( ? S$ T i ing (3) Lippitt 
F ri 4 y ud Design in Human Relation: rain tS i 
all > 


ing T i 4 uman reiations 
an - fo those interested or involved in conduct 1 ur 
tr esigned 

ex 


T | , ar ch to human re 
ries of |e rning are reviewed. The laboratory approact 
s 0 “a g a 
trainin 


» eva Uatio 
lations | 


267 T} 7 Schlesinger 
5 eories of Organization (3) Clansicel dasteaneek 
tin day. Theory and research in formal peer vg a - fsa 
ons, and information processing theories of organizations. i€ | 
Non ] . » } a 


3 : leadershi *cision-making, 
lat; design On communi ation processes, leads rship, decis 
Op 8, Smal] group formation, st 


~ 
’ re y train £ skills, 
& is explored in depth. Practice in designing, _——_ siti ecteriate sid 
7 : hen y or luman I 
n of training are covered. Prerequisite: Psychology 26 
‘ F 
Woratory learning experience, 


intertroup re 


ivi 1 nd morale, 
atus hierarchies, productivity, motivation, an om 
; - ; : I istr > programs, 
hg Graduate Students in psychology and graduate administrative prog : 
) ) we 
; Caldwel 
4 " ‘ . : . 
Pee inar : Theories 0} Personality (3) Signe pede 
a A survey of the various theories of personality, wi 
' ’ - l ny stucy. 
2 Tetica] Problems and methodology in the field of personality stu a 
a The Staf 
'acticum in Co seling (3~2) The Stati 
A . n Counseling oven ieeotaes 
ticg ine, 2a? —as alranged; summer 1962~ Psychology 281 (3). Super 
tel ‘2Struction in age 


. a » work in coun 
neies doing counseling. Prerequisite: gra luate 
ermission of the Chairman of the Department. 


Acad, /2¢ticum in Clinical Ps 


‘Admission by p 


hol =? Nolan 
ychology (3-3 cas 
‘ y 90+ 2 pervised prac 
tica) mc year—ag arranged; summer 1962— Psychology 283 (3 Pp a nie Psychol 
0 1 ction in agencies doing clinical psychological work. res De wo erearbe 
y) “ and 233 Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Dep: 
mm Sem; ’ 4 on . > he , 
(2 ny Minar ; Current Research and Theory in Psyc hology 
o~3) 
Cadem;., . " eview and discus- 
tion Year—evening - summer 1962— Psy. hology 289 (3). A review a 
c a 
PYcholog; ve Porary resear, 


d field of 


r for eaci 


lvanced and enact 
h and theory in some advanced and speci 
ly, by leaders in the field, 
announce. 


°Bica Stuc The specific topic and instru 

d in advance of the beginning of the semester. win 

: alk 
. > > 9 

Spring  &Tce ption (3) 

Study of 


hal 
: - sychol- 
current research and theory in the experimental psy 


’ The Sts 
Aca esearch in Psychology (arr.) p a 
Out der negli» arranged; summer 1962. Individual research by student, 
299_» SUPervision of staff member, . 
“900 hesis (3-3) The Staff 
adem) Seat 


—ag arranged ; summer 1962. 


———— 


he (MEE TT 


ee 


= ce eB 


ae 


See sees 
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Course OFFERED IN SPECIAL ProcraM 


fol 


In addition to the regular courses announced above the University offers the 
lowing course, which is available only to students enrolled in the Engineering 
ministration program. 


° : P / +ngel 
145 Principles of Human Relations (3) Schlesing® 
Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. 


RADIOLOGY* 


Professor W. W. Stanbro (Chairman) 

Assistant Professor W. W. Saunders i 

Assistant Clinical Professors Charlotte Donlan, S. R. Bersack, H. J. Kichere® 
Berman, E. R. King, J. T. Brennan, Albert Bauer, Henry Harrell 

Associates A. C. Wyman, S. W. Smith 

Instructor C. F. Murphy Wat 

Clinical Instructors George Tievsky, U. V. Wilcox II, C. M. Weber, Nan Va" } 
enen, Zeki Erim sisf 

115-16 Anatomy ™ 
Academic year—as arranged. Correlation of gross and Roentgen anatomy: gral 

ick : e 

220 Principles of Radiology Th 

Spring—1 hour a week. Lectures and discussions, the sa 


313 Advanced Radiological Diagnosis 
fetter we Lectures and discussions. qhe sit! 
421-22 Clinical Studies = pasis 10 8 
Students are assigned to the X-ray Department in rotation on a full-time 
specific period. 


RELIGION* 


Professors J. R. Sizoo, C. E. Olmstead (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers T. A. Stone, R. E. McNally 

Associate Professor R. G. Jones 

Associate Professorial Lecturer C. D. Kean 

Lecturers A. B. Seidman, E. W. Seaman and 


gi 
: ’ or. > uisite: the re a | 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Departmental). I rered Required: t in 1 
Letters curriculum, pages 52-53, including Religion 9, 10, and 59-60. hours 


" o 4 - r os »mester 
eral requirements, pages 58-62, ncluding a minimum of eighteen #¢™ 


ligion beyond first-group courses. juate major * 
_ Master of Arts in the field of Religion.- Prerequisite: an undergra¢ pours 
ligion at this University or the equivalent. semester relist 


Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66. Of the twenty four | d-grouP ®t 0 
- - } be in third-8P met 

required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least twelve must be ‘de the epar 

courses; a maximum of nine may be in a closely related field outsi¢e } 

Religion as approved by the Department. 


~ : : > 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


ae = 
— Religion 293 


Major j, yy, A7tS in the field of Religious Education.- Prerequisite: an undergraduate 
an in Religion at this University or the equivalent; the following specific courses or 

equiv ) : 
§ Miva. nt: Education 108; Psychology 1, 22, and 29; Sociology and Anthropology 1; 
l or 1] 

“quired; } . — meanter } rs af 
equine the general requirements, pages 64-66. Of the twenty-f¢ ir se "= r] mat 
Cours, “ Courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least six must be in t d-group religior 
of Rel; 3a Maximum of twelve may be in a closely related field outside the Department 

elon as approved by the Department. 

°Ctor 0 if 


Pages 67-73 Philosophy in the field of the History of Religion in the United States.—See 


First Group 


Testament (3) 
day an 
Study of the 
1 t of 
0 The Neu 
eting—d 
*Stament 
Values, 


Jones and Staff 
d evening; summer 1962, A historical and literary approach to the 
books of the Old 


t 
religious ideas 


Testament with special consideration given to the devel 
» institutions, and outstanding personalities, 


Testament (3) 


Jones and Staff 
"y and evening; summer 1962. A study of the literature of the New 
from the standpoint of occasion, purpose, dominant ideas, and permanent 


asis on the approach, the structure, and the significance of the 


irst haij. 2. of Religion (3-3) ie. Imstead and Ste ff 
1969. 7, fall—day and evening. Second half: spring—day and evening; summer 
Buddhism Hi half: primitive and ancient national religions; Confucianism, laocism, 
Ment of 2) 22duism, and Shintoism—their historical setting, found 


~analyer” ‘gious thought and culture. Second half: Juda 
“Ysis of their origin, 


rs, and develop 


1, Christianity, and Islam 


evolution, and conte mporary status 


103 SECOND Group 

U; ep oa ‘ : , 
Fay if rophets, Their Times and Their Message (3) Jones 
i, yeh, The development of prophetism in the Old Testamer t; cultural, econom- 

Psycholog; - I } , et . 

he Prop} Bical, and religious factors in the movement: elements of last ng value in 

104 T mietic teaching. A few of the prophets will be selected for particular study. 

elit, " ‘ 

Sorin Lif, and Thought of Jesus (2) rs 
late 5 c2Y; A 


{0 probleme . comprehensive study of the life and teachin 


is they re- 
the Canc. ws Of be lief, standards of value, and patterns of ficance of 
105 Tr} ~~“8e of Jesus for our own tin es, ; 
} le Lif. a : 
Fa} Lif and Thought of Paul (3 Kean 
World of hee Greek and He brew back Roman 
tianie * e first century, religious mah, a if Chris- 
faith, the Site and journeys of Paul, Paul’ r r 
12) P, bl Place of the Pauline epistles in the New Tes t 
0b e , 
Falla. ms oy W estern Religious 7 hought (3 Olmstead 
d a tivity of he nature of religious truth and ¢ xperience; the existence, character, 
8s eterna] God; the predicament of modern man; the problem of evil and suffer- 
, "story ~ “He; science and religion; the meaning of wors lip; religious views of 
22 Chrisp 
"iStian Fy},: 
‘Pring vy Ethics and Mod; rn Society (3) Jones 
“Origt; < © nature ; ; “Let . leveloped by the 
P 8Nn eo : ature and principles f the ( ristian life as deve oped u 
“tandard 5 mmunity ; Problems of per I 


sonal condu t: the ipplication of the Christiar 


13) ; , 0 family, 80¢ lal, and ex 
Slory . is 
Pal 'Y of Christian 


Onomic institution 


th ity to the Reformati mm (3) Olmstead, McNally 
Repeat, the evolu” and expansion of Christianity, the development of Christia 
matin diesen of church organization and worship, Renaissance and pre 


ae 


ie soe 


= 


art ee ee ee aes 


| 
| 
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132 History of Modern Christianity (3) Olmstead, MeNall 
Spring—day. The origin and development of Protestantism; the Roman Cather 


revival; the status of the Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, churelt # 
state, and relation to modern thought and life. 
135 History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) Seam 
Fall—day. A study of the history and religious thought of the Jewish people 
the Maccabean revolt to the compilation of the Talmud. 
Seams" 


136 History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) ole 
Spring—day. A study of the history and religious thought of the Jewish pn 


from the compilation of the Talmud to the present. 


141-42 Religious Education (3-3) Se 
Not offered 1962-63. Principles and practices of religious education in the ee 
church, and community; basic educational procedures and special techniques be 
ization and administration of religious education. j 

172 Religion in American Culture (3) Olmse 
Spring—evening; summer 1962. Growth of religious bodies and institutions eratul® 


ican culture, the heritage of religious freedom and diversity, religion an sod 
revivalism and education, science and religious thought, divisions and cooperal 


ments in religion. 


Tump Group 


Jon® 


209-10 Seminar in Biblical Literature (3-3) 4 bit 
Academic year—evening. Study of the main problems of Biblical liter@tY = 
torical criticism. 

ones 

211-12 Seminar in Biblical Thought (3-3) Z 
Not offered 1962-63. Study of the Biblical interpretation of history and ree 
its relation to Biblical beliefs about God, man, and the world. 

Se PS a aie iat sread, Jom 

231-32 Seminar in Early and Medieval Christianity (3-3) Olne ous! 

ri 


Academic year—evening. An advanced study of the development of Ch 


from primitive beginnings to the Reformation. read 
Pree? sr tag Olms 
234 Seminar in Modern Religious Thought (3) ne nought f 
Not offered 1962-63. Analysis of developments in western religious * 
the 18th century to the present. 
241-42 Seminar in Religious Education (3-3) tad problems? 
Not offered 1962-63. Advanced course dealing with some of the maj 
the practice of religious education. olmstes? 
ehh *, oy , nat fa d 
271 Seminar in American Religious History to 1830 (3) a colonial 
Not offered 1962-63. Study of religious thought and life during ™ 
early national period. imstet? 
978 Seminar i eligi ; 30 (3) ar 
273 Seminar in American Religious History since 1830 (: in Ameri 
Fall—as arranged. Analysis of modern and contemporary trends 
ligious thought. - sual 
291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) ial problem 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. Investigation of spec 


the history of religion. qhe sia 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged: summer 1962. 


— Religion 29% 


RELATED Courses IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Art 115, Christian Iconography (3) 

8ssical Languages and Literatures 11-12, First-year Greek (3-3) 
lassical | 
Classical | 


; ‘ . : - 
“anguages and Literatures 13—14. Second-year Greek (3-3) 


: on ‘s . . 9 
anguages and Literatures 21-22, First-year Classical Hebrew (3 
’ssica] Languages and Literatures 23-24, Second-year Classical Hebreu 


(3-3) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 


alors A. T. Deibert (Emeritus), G. E. McSpadden, L. A. Vignéras 
Me te Professors Rafael Supervia, J. W. Robb, W. G. Clubb (Chairm 
weade, G, E. Mazzeo 

rofessors J. L. Metivier, Jr., Carlos Lozano, J. A. Frey 

aruetors Elizabeth Neyman, Gérard Huvé, Eulogia Llansa 

4 Workshops Supervisor R. T. Tyser 

OUrses are ge 


nerally conducted in the language concerned. For General Courses 


", ~inguages ¢ iter: *s (French li ’ortuguese, Spanish) see 
Pages 30)_9 nguages and Literatures (French, Italian, Portuguese I ) 


Ba 

merican” 2! Arts with majors in (1) French Language and Literature, (2) Spanish 
"equisite. th “erature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature (Field-of-Study). Pre 
Required: Arts and Letters curriculum, pages 52-53 " 
thel®ation © general requirements, pages 58-62 and the grade “pass” on the major ex 


at the e gra a é eaaet Mat 8 £ é Perey Paci 
th jrudent will om of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge upon whicl 
i 


l Tatur examined includes the political, social, and cultural backgrounds of 
“Tet i ten udied; the writers and their works. Proficiency in the spoken and written 
. knowle, i required. Majors in Romance Languages are strongly advised to study Latin, 
generally required for graduate work. The Department provides 


~ach of the maior fiel ~nded assist the lent in his preparation 
ajo: ajor he ds intended to assist the student in I F 
A Mas, Jor ¢ xamination. 


lean 7, °! Arts in the fie 


iter lds of (1) French Language and Literature, (2) Spanish Amer- 
Bac @ure, and 


R T Of Arts j s Spanish Language and Literature —Prerequisite: the degree of 
mug, Wired : the 0 the appropriate field from this I niversity, or the equivalent 
Dr st 'Nclude a ge 7 ral requirements, pages 64-66. The thirty hours of required work 
et @ is are thesis, for which six hours of credit are allotted. The remainder of the 
°Clor of P aged in consultation with the student's major adviser. 
ieee lor of hilosophy.. See pages 67-73. 
‘te: the Eduesst in Education with teaching fields in French and in Spanish.—Prereq 


in quired. t “ation curriculum, pages 54-55 
the S © Fre 


Ed nch Option or the Spanish option and the professional sonetee, ated 
““ucation Catalogue 


FRENCH 


Fi; First Group 

Ste . 

Ay r - ar French (3 3) lhe Staff 
FR [Ourse: « ~ : ; - : . 
halt. half: §4) nna "8 not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
i) f: f ll~q “ay and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Second 


To: ~8Y and evening. 
cat; ening; spring 


2 day and evening; summer 1962 For beginners. 
7 Conversation, 


grammar, composition, reading of modern French prose. 


Of Tastracs: 
ucti 
on here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


VRB) 
ie | | 
j | 
ti 
is } 
ml i 
| 
Petey, a 
| tt | 
| hae Ae | 
| | 
he | 
bean | 
Bin! 
j 
| 
r 


| 
| 
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Aural training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 8 


mester. f 
‘ _ . — , Sta 
3-4 Second-year French* (3-3) The fe 

A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp oth 


First half: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. amma 
half: fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Conversation, 8t Aural 
composition, reading in modern French prose, introduction to French ¢ sivilization. ¢ estel 


training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 4 sem 
Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two years of high school French. P f 
7 . s a <a a a r ta 
9-10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3) = t 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962. Prerequisite: French 
equivalent and permission of the instructor. St ff 
— d Sta 
49 French Readings s for N onmajor Students (3) Frey rere pie 
Fall—evening; spring—evening ; summer 1962. Primarily for graduate stndene ris 


paring for reading examinations. Undergraduates admitted only with spec! 
sion of the instructor. No academic credit for graduate students. 


e jet 
cle at Jeti”! 
51-52 Survey of French Literature and Civilization* (3-3) a of 

Academic year—day and evening The social, artistic, and cultural bac er 


’ : ons. 
French civilization. Lectures, rea: dings, recitations, and informal discussio! 


Seconp Group* 


109-10 Advanced French Conversation and Composition (3-3) he fall 
Academic year—day. Normally diction will receive greater emphasis i? the 7 ond 
mester and style in the spring semester. Prerequisite: French 10 or the ¢ equivale 
permission of the instructor. Metivi! 

119-20 French Literature of the Sixteenth Century (3-3) French \ 
1963-64 and alternate years. Prose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the xt oom 
naissance; Rabelais, Montaigne, Marot, La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis ® 
lateral reading. clus 

121-22 French Literature of the Seventeenth Century (3-3) , io 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day, History, philosophy, an se 
memoirs, letters, eloquence, drama, fiction, poetry. Class analysis of Oe 
reading. Meade 

123-24 French Literature of the Eighteenth Century (3-3) jram% — 
1963-64 and alternate years History, philosophy, criticism, letters, alysis of te 
poetry, the “salons”, the idea of progress, the idea of science. ‘ lass ane 
collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. Frey 

125-26 French Literature of the Nineteenth Century (3-3) ie is 
1962-63 and altern ute years: academic year—evening. Romanticnt ecture? 
fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. Class analysis of texts, collaters | b 
literature and history. Clube 

127-28 French Literature of the Twentieth Century (3-3) Class analy : 
1963-64 and alternate years. Fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. de 
texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. Clubb, Meron 

129-30 Contemporary French Literature (3-3) ovel, PO 


Summer 1962—French 129 (3). Existentialism and surreali 

and drama from 1938 to the present. Lectures, discussions, 40° 

. ; soe . ‘rerature 
199-200 Proseminar: R: adings for the Major in French Lite 

(3-3) 


. tecussions. 
Academic year—as arranged. Conferences and group discus 


; jsite to 
se se tact s prereque’ 
* French 34 is required, and French 51-52 is recommended, 9 f 


ourses 


297 
Salieri 
Romance Languages and Literature 


Tump Group 


Clubb 
201 Do, —_ ‘ | __ Clubb 
F necioral  onmae ale to the doctoral program. Methods of research and presen 
lation in the Romance languages and literatures, 3 he 
; eet te a) a 
2 History and Methods of Literary Analy sis and apne a" ves iene 
Spring—da : Literary criticism from Aristotle to ~: ymca Te i i 
demonstrated and applied to selected passages from French | 
Mique known as explication de texte. 


203 


7 ; Vignéras 
Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) 
all—day, A | 
Vignéras 
- Vigan 
ined eee nha 1 syntax of Old French, includ- 
“Pring—, ay, Study of phonology, morphology, and synta 
ing its ; 


evelo > > 
Ws i > “ >1ses based on texts. Prere q 
ie} dey l Pment from Vulgar Latin. Practic al exe rcise ) 
iSite: 


70 Introdurt to R 
» 279 Introduction 
8€cond group course in French literature, Romance wet yep ~ sa sare 
eee Philology and Linguistics (see General Romance Course » al 
Wledge of Latin, wa 
igneras 
. mie ech ae to the end of the Middle Ages. 
potdemic year—day Survey of French literature to t —_ eae seer pi 
“requisite: & second group course in French literature and the perm 
tructor. 


2 7 . ‘ 
* Seminar: The Age of Rabelais (3) 


. } 2 of, ation in French let 
te: and alternate years—fall. Humanism and the ae 
i 7 ae apers. reno . 
™ Rabe 48 and the conteurs. Research projects, papers, r I 
225 


ing inar The Age of Montaigne (3) 


oug a s i : the i the development of 
hi d ltern ate years— pring. Montaigne: the man and _ 
6 S i igious Wars sear ojects, papers, reports. 
29 oe a Th literature of the Religious Wars. Research projec par 
emi. F pe j he (2 Frey 
1965 - : e rch Poet y jrom J illon to i falher we 1S) \ 


T i nd actice of the art of po- 
etry j and alternate years: fall—day. Theories and the practi 


ze and the develop 

7 ] i poetic la and the d 

Ment of ven, rene Renaissance. The cultivation of a poetic language 

29 OF genres, apers, reports, 
” uJ 


“obi 
jemi ; : ; Clubb 
1964.45.07: The Renaissance in Europe (3) 


, ds in 
T and nature of literary trends 
Wester and alternate years—fal]. The sources and 1 ote fy ny wee oa srl 
Readj ‘Urope from Dante to Calderén, and their relations! if 

Ngs, Papers, and discussion, 


. ; 2 9 Clubb 
Seventeenth Century (3-3) 
years: 


he d pment of 
academic year—day. A survey of the devel I - n : 

) nd reports Prerequisite renc 
12).99 ™ atts and the drama. Research papers and reports, I 


’ 
% T the *quivalent, 
"2 Sem: > 

Minar ; Seventeenth ( 


sentury Lite rary Doctrines (3) 
T igi io , doctrines and 
thejy : 65, The Origin and formation of literary doc erine .n 


8 Prose, poetry, and drama of the 17th century. Readi 
24 a, nd Papers, 
O4 ) 
‘Non . 5 ° . ’ . 
Offered. pamatic Literature of the Seventeenth Century ) Sa Baden 
ture, Discus ationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in lit 
2 Scussion of texts and collateral readings, 
he Soy: ; . : Meade 
Offered 1964 neneal Current in the Eighteenth Ce neary 2) , I —— 
> - “aad i 2 ntur ‘ 
English infl +65. Sentimentality in the novel and drama of 18th ce ry se? 
Merce Uences on French authors. f 


’ und its ter 
The meanin { sentimentality and 
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241 The Rationalistic Current in the Eighteenth Century (3) Meade 
Offered 1964-65. Bayle, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot & 
the Encyclopedists as philosophers, dramatists, and critics of their age; an asseS 
of their contributions to the intellectual evolution of France and Europe. 


242 Seminar: the French Novel in the Eighteenth Century (3) Meade 
Fall—day. Development of the novel in France from La Princesse de Cléves © 
French Revolution; themes and techniques. 


2 4 . 2 e 

243 Voltaire and Rousseau (3) Mead 

Spring—day. Voltaire and Rousseau as representatives and critics of theif — 

a Sti ; : e 

244 Seminar: Diderot and the Encyclopedia (3) Me 
Offered 1963-64. Diderot’s contribution to 18th century novel, drama, and acsth 


criticism; the Encyclopedia as embodiment of 18th century thinking. 

9c Vee rey 

250 Romanticism in France (3) i 
Fall—day. The theory and practice of romanticism in France: romantic loving i 
Napoleonic myth, exoticism, local color, sensationalism, and religiosity as reflee 
new styles of prose and poetry Romantic criticism. The preparation for re# ism. 


251 Realism and Naturalism (3) Frey 
Spring—day. Prose style in the French novel from Balzac to Zola; the influene™ 
history, science, philosophy, and art on the literary doctrines of realism and natu! ‘ 
ism; realistic currents with romanticism; the minor realists and naturalists; Te” 
poetry and in the theatre. y 

252 Seminar: Flaubert (3) : y 
Offered 1964-65. Reading and analysis of the works of Flaubert from Mémoire the 
fou to Bouvard et Pécuchet, plus selected correspondence. Romantic element of at 
works of Flaubert; Flaubert and the impersonality of the writer, the doctrine 
for art, Bovarysme, style indirect libre. Contemporary criticism of Flaubert wpb 

253 Seminar: Symbolism in Poetry (3) valétt 
Offered 1964-65. The origin and nature of symbolism from Baudelaire rivaled 


Class analysis of texts and reports. Prerequisite: French 127-28 or the equ Frey 


254 Seminar: Victor Hugo (3) nd PO 
Offered 1964-65. Hugo and the development of the romantic ideal in prom ities 
etry; Hugo and romantic theater and criticism. Analysis, classification, a crit 
of romantic themes and techniques in the works of Hugo; contemporary 


cism. clubb 


255 Seminar: Stendhal and Le Beylisme (3) 4 his P* 
Spring—day. Stendhal’s novels and autobiographical works. Stendhal an 
lic. Readings, discussions, and papers. 
SPANISH 


First Group The ste! 

‘* . . ‘ uy 
1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) +. com jeted, 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second halt 62. Second 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer For heginne 


half: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer petro Spanish 68 


Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mo¢ sett 

Aural training, oral practice in electronic language laboratory. Labora ff 

semester. ae 
3-4 Second-year Spanish* (3-3) half is comp ond 

A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second ha 9, 


First half: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer grams * 


‘ ‘ "any jon, 
half: fall—day ; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Conversatiol i jzation 
position, reading of modern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic © nde 
‘ o all 00 


* Spanish 3-4 is required, and Spanish 51-52 is recommended, 
courses in Spanish 


Romance Languages and Literatures 299 
a ni and | 


training, 
ter, 


9_ : : ; — 9 9 The S 
10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) _ The S - 
Academic year—day and evening. Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or the equivalent anc 
Permission of the instructor. 


* Spanish Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) The Stafl 


Fall—evening: spring—evening. Primarily for graduate students preparing 1. read 
"8 €xaminations, Undergraduates admitted only with specific permission of the in 


oral practice in electronic language laboratory. | Laboratory fee, $6 a semes 
rerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. 


Structor, No academic credit for graduate students. 

51 oe pga, te Pw 
a Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization* (3-3) oupervia 
02-63 and alternate years: academic year—day. 1963-64 and alternate pee aca 
aeic year—evening. The social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish civ- 
ilization, 


€ctures, readings, recitations, and informal discussion 


Seconp Group* 


119 4 


dvanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3 po Mazzeo 

cademic year—day. Normally diction will receive greater emphasis in the fall se- 

mester and style in ‘the spring semester, Prerequisite: Spanish 10 or the equivalent and 
"mission of the instructor, 


l21-9; 7 1 9 9 : ry 
196s (SPanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Supervia 


lanes.) 224 alternate years: academic year—day. Lope de Vega, Calderén; the 
Classic d ’ 4 ’ ’ 


ing, | Tama, the ballad, lyric poetry, prose. Class analysis of texts, collateral read- 
12 papadeen literature and history. 
o~2/ y “the 
hag Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) McSpadden 
Quin”? and alternate years: academic year—day. Life and works of Cervantes: the 
So ga and its relationship to other works of the Golden Age. Lectures, discussions, 
reports, 
125-9 
mA 6 A 4 1 ’ ¢ a’ > 
1962 63.0% Spanish Literature (3-3) . Mazzeo 
ac iand alternate years: academic year—evening. 1963-64 and alternate years: 
ic year—day J 


3 “Is alvsic 
Prose and poetry of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysi 


» collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 


i y Spanish Literature (3-3) Supervia 
an an 
Century “ea. alternate 


ry years: academic year—day. Prose and poetry of the 20th 

129 The “M488 analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 
R : 

Tota “eantic Drama in Spain (3) Mazzeo 

r 92 : . . inten” snl = 

Teading and | and alternate summers—evening. Class analysis of texts, collateral 


e ©ctures on the Spanish Romantic Drama 


15) c 

YiI~52 5 e : 
The Spanish-American Vovel (3-3) 

and eve 


” Spanish A ry third year: academic year—as arranged. Development of the novel 
55 56 : merica, Lectures, collateral reading, and class analysis of texts. 
95-56 § ; 
D / : ‘ t 
! Panish-American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 
: an ery thi pia ial 
Period to the ne? third year, The literature of Spanish America from the colonial 
Class &nalys atter part of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and 
157 Ss YS8is of ‘Mportant works 
“ ~) S > . 
Spa / . ; > 
1964 <-? Nish-American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 


> and eve : 
Cont ‘ The literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the 
Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of impor 
3 : 
3 in Spanial’ Tequired, 


and Spanish 5) 52 is recommended, as prerequisite to all second-group 


—____—_——__— 


grees. 


ae 


orp 
nage eae 
SS 


302 Courses of Instruction _— 
fos Sei ‘ , : b 
275-76 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures I11-IV Rob 
(Portuguese) (3-3) “se 
Academic year—day. For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy: 
tures, discussions, exercises, and readings. 
Robb 


277-78 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures V-V1 
(Portuguese) (3-3) ae 
Offered 1963-64. For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy: Pe 
guese and Brazilian literatures from Camées to the 20th century. 
279 Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (3) McSpad 
1962-63 and every third year: fall—day. Study of principles found in the d 
ment of the Romance languages and methods of analysis at the present time. jiter*" 


eral course for graduate students in the fields of the Romance languages only fol 
tures. Prerequisite: an elementary knowledge of Latin. This course 18 norm 


den 


lowed by French 212 or Spanish 212. Frey 
280 Introduction to Romance Stylistics (3) ch 304 
Offered 1964-65. Special emphasis will be placed on examples from Fren 


Spanish literature. det 
283 Problems of Teaching Romance Languages and Literatures McSp# 

in College (3) sinciples and 

Fall—day. For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. F ri in cok 
problems of learning and teaching the language and literature. Apprentices 


lege classes and the language laboratory. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES* 


Associate Professor Mildred Shott (Chairman) 
Lecturer Amil Jackowski 
Associates W. R. Throckmorton, Ruth Osborne 


Associate in Arts (Two-year vocational curriculum in Secretar 


our 
al Studies): -¥* 


riculum, see page 58. : Studies Ca 
Associate in Secretarial Administration —See the College of General - 
for complete details ion 
weg - : . — ation: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Business Educ 4 
uisite: the Education curriculum, pages 54-55. ¥ rses list! » 
Required: the Business Education option and the professional cou. f 
School of Education Catalogue. S] tt and St 
. an x : Sho ., style 
1 Elementary Ty pewriting (3) writin& basic 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Fundamental techniques of YP eneral office 
of business letters, introduction to tabulation, and preparation 0? 6 f 
Laboratory fee, $7. hott and Si 
. m™ 6 Sho mel 
2 Intermediate Ty pewriting (3) } its arram joo 


¥ . ant 
The business letter 8 
stencil cutting, 


and JeB® rate! 
hilty to type A 
api 


Fall—evening; spring—day and evening 
advanced tabulation, manuscript typing, office forms, 


ments. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 1 or the equivalent; 
at 30 words a minute. Laboratory fee, $7 Shott and > ft 
s 0 
11 Elementary Shorthand and Transcription (3) + tnles of GreBe ond 
{ the princ't need of 0 


Fall—day and evening; spring—evening. A study © fictation § 
hand correlated with dictation and transcription, Minimum ale 


a minute attained. Laboratory fee, $3. 


9 
lemic year 1961 62 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the aca 


Secretarial Studies 303 


l . 

2 Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription (3) Shott and Staff 
al—evening ; spring—day and evening. Review of the principles of Gregg short- 
“and, Dictation and transcription on general and specialized business subjects. Min- 

] ™m dictation speed of 80 words a minute attained, Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 

°F the equivalent; ability to take dictation at 60 words a minute. Laboratory fee, 


$5, 


Advanced Shorthand, Ty pewriting, and Transcription (3) Shott 
ing Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies in specific businesses. 
St jum speed of 100 words a minute attained in dictation. Prerequisite: Secretarial 


Udj ‘ : c 
ilies 12 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $5. 


Se ~~ a 5s : st : 
Sprig arial Shorthand, Ty pewriting, and Transcription (3) Shott 
and 8 4ay. Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies used in the legal 
mnedical professions. Minimum dictation speed of 120 words a minute attained. 

5] ‘Wisite: Secretarial Studies 15 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $5. 
Usiness Correspondence (3) Shott 


and alternate years: fall—day, 1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening. 


Velo > ; See J , 
eters ent of the technique of effective communication with reference to business 
s and forms, Survey and analysis of current business literature. 

eer 7 : ; - 
Eiting a Practice (3) Shott 
in the » —2Y A thorough study of secretarial problems and procedures. Practice 


© Use of s yy, 
4nd off ae of Secretarial equipment and supplies. The study of secretarial personality 
ce relationships. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES * 


Ass q 
Cate p 

ecturer, Professor Helen Yakobson (Chairman) 

roy e Jaszenko, George Olkhovsky, Vadim Medish, Natalie Kalikin, Irene 
MT, Filipovitch 


ach 
Letter “l0r of 4 : “a 

tter, Currie | rts with a@ major in Russian (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and 

Requi sium, pages 52 53. 


9 tred; j ‘ 
Ss * im ac i e 
a ; six } idition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, Slavic Languages 91- 
Rut ho “4 _— of History selected from History 143, 145 or 146; and eighteen se 
Raga majors. Selected from second group courses in Russian, 
of Rae: 8 firm ety expected to have a reasonable proficiency in spoken and written 
hang “an history ‘P of the fundamentals of Russian grammar, a general comprehension 
ficien 2 ‘Waint Y, and a general knowledge of Russian literature, as well as some first- 
ient j tance with wr, ge of ig ‘ ‘ l 
free. ian, 1 ritings of major Russian writers. Students who are already pro- 
Bach. Pp language pay upon passing an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the 
the E Clor of rt vourses, as well as up to six hours of second group language courses 
“ducati 5 es tn Education with i teaching fiel » Re n.—Prerequisite 
Regu 8” curricy) “ton with a minor teaching field in Rus rerequisite 
Meds the profes’, Pawes 54-55 
re ; - . . 
Professional courses listed in the School of Education Catalogue. 
lg Fi, First Group 
Sl-ye 
Ay Year Rus 7 o ¢ z ° 
Fire t Course. end | (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 
. ¢.y, Credi , 
~tve lf: all—day a ro Biven for the first half until the second half is completed. 
dame tal ; Spring—day. evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Second half: fall 
Pract; of grammar. and evening; summer 1962. A beginners’ course in fun 
ste and pronunciation with graded reading, oral drill, and written 


orks) ws 1s ‘ning . 
co. — " 
we hop fee © Comprehension and oral practice in electronic language workshop 


Aaa Sai 


ed i eS ae Ee 


304 Courses of Instruction 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and staf 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comP oo 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring—evening. Second half: fall—evening; - 
—day and evening. Systematic review of grammar. Study of special pro eae 
Russian morphology and syntax. Oral and written reports on assigned topics. 


shop fee, $6 a semester. ky 
Olkhovs*) 


ad oral m8 


9-10 Russian Conversation (3-3) 
Academic year—evening; summer 1962. Listening comprehension at 
tice. Prerequisite: Russian 3-4 or permission of the instructor. Workshop 1° 


semester. 4 
; , : , cee re : *1s novi 
91-92 Introduction to Slavic Literature (3-3) Medish, Filip? pall! 
Academic year—day and evening. Lecture, recitation, and discussion. Fire. efit] 
a survey of Russian literature in translation from early periods through eal 
masterpieces of the 19th century. Second half: a survey of other Slavic it 


18th century to the present, with emphasis on the contemporary scene 


Seconp Group 


M edish 


101-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3-3) - 4] sciet 
1963-64 and alternate years. Representative Russian readings in the soc!# 
and periodical literature. M dish 
. . . ‘ ‘ ba e : 
103-4 Scientific Russian (3-3) ; tempor 
1963-64 and alternate years. Readings in the major fields of Russian co” 
scientific literature. k pson 
: : : ; - 2 2 ako 
109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) expressiom 
Academic year—evening. Developing proficiency in oral and written 
Prerequisite: Russian 10. Yy kobso 
° ; P . ‘ a 
141-42 Russian Literature of the 19th Century (3-3) } special © 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day and evening. Lecture®, * Russia™ | 


, pacer 
ports, class analysis of selected works of 19th century Russian literature 


Prerequisite: Russian 1-2, 3-4, y obs" 
ant : ‘ . a. a 
151-52 Russian Literature of the 20th Century (3-3) ysis of select? 
: r 3is 9 3% 
1963-64 and alternate years. Lectures, special reports, class ng eee af, 
works of 20th century Russian literature—in Russian. Prerequisite: si ps0? 


yako 
179-80 Advanced Grammar and Composition for Russian 


Majors (1-1) 


Academic year—as arranged. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY* 


Protessor H. nm Geisert | 
{ssociate Professor R. W. Stephens (Acting Chairman) 


‘ ; . Ae 
{ssistant Professors J. M. Campbell, Samuel Baum, P. F. Gallaghe 


Lecturers Jane Wickey, J. A. Bartolini mental) ag 
Bachelor of Arts with @ major in Sociology and Anthropology (Cant in first 

requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, pages 52-53, including $!* mest” 

courses in Sociology and Anthropology “962 twenty-four . 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 58 181 dest? 
irs in Sociology and Anthropology, which must include 172 and requisite? the i 


Master of Arts in the field of Sociology and Anthropology: 


1961-62. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic yeat 


— Sociology and Anthropolgy 305 


0 3 ; aa 
t Bachelor of Arts with a major in Sociology and Anthropology in this l niversity or the 
Valent, 


thing vaited : the requirements, pages 64-66, including a minimum of eighteen hours in 
“Btoup courses. 


First Group 


; 2 Man in Modern Society* (3-3) The Staff 
ae half : fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1962. Second half: fall—day ; 
mte—day and evening. Development of culture and personality, the impact of 
indies and institutions on man’s social behavior, Factors producing social problems; 

517 ‘dual, community, national, and international disorganization. 

Pay oduction to Anthropology * (3) ; ' T he Staff 
opmen; ay and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Physical _devel- 
tion. t of fossil and living man, races of mankind, the origin and growth of civiliza- 


'€ structure and development of human relationships. 


Seconp Group 


Us 

as 

Pay tural Anthropology (3) 

ay. 8: 
tie, and aspec 
Nati, ; " ; . 

Sprine Peoples of the New World (3) Campbell 
itive p—day, A survey of representative Indian groups of the Americas from prim- 
*onses n° to high civilizations, stressing the patterned nature of diverse cultural re 

» F; ‘ to Universal problems of human existence. 

le : : 
1963-28 °f Social Work: (3) 
the g..22d alternate years. 
Work * opment of soc 
1% 5, nd social action, 


Campbell 
Development of social life and customs in preliterate societies, univer- 
ts of culture; theories relating to culture, society, and personality. 


Introduction to the nature and scope of social work; 
ial work program; functions of social case work, social group 


edical S,,.: ~ 
Springs Cal Sociology (3) Wickey 
—~day en Ge : ‘ 
health and is Sociological factors and processes which relate to physical and mental 
Medicine . sete: analysis of patterned social relationships in the field of health and 
126 m * the hospital as a social system. 
962.63 1, ociology (3) Baum 
cle t growtl alternate years: spring—day. The place of the city in the larger so 
‘ng, and eit a of the city, problems of urban living, group life, personality, urban hous 
7 y ¥ planning. Includes consideration of suburban development. 


anization (3) 

Principles common to communities throughout the 
and social disorganization, population growth and community 
tion, community change. 


A d a . . . . 
le tucat f elignnte years. Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, 
82 Coy tshj stom, economy, and State in the structure of American society. 
1963. e”tship ang Marri ‘ : 
“arriage (3) Stephens 


Dating and courtship as social processes, reasons for 
» mate selection, factors in marital adjustment; prediction and 


Y in Modern Society (3) Baum 


Historical development of the family as a social in 


lations, family problems, disorganization and divorce, and fam- 


c 
Anthropology 1 or 


5 , 
51 is prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology and Anthro- 


} 


——— 


— —— 


SS 


5 


a 


ae 


Sra 
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134 Sociology of Child Development (3) a 
1963-64 and alternate years. Socialization of the child through the home and “ss 
social institutions; the changing status of childhood, dependent and handicapped & 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) wie! 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. Factors producing delinquency, juveniié 
tention, the juvenile court, training schools, treatment of offenders. 


dren. 


136 Criminology (3) : 
1963-64 and alternate years. Nature and distribution of crime, police and © 


systems, prisons and reformatories; treatment and prevention of crime. 
141 Population Problems (3) Ba 


in Por 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. Composition of populations, trends io Fe 
ulation growth and population pressure, factors producing population moveme 
fects of migration, population policies: eugenics and birth control. 


Ilagh? 
142 Race and Culture Configurations (3) hey a 
Spring—day. The biological background; the origin and races of mankin 
social and cultural effects of concepts of race. gh 
i lla 
143 Language and Culture (3) Gosh 
Summer 1962. The nature and significance of human commanne ation, the jturee 


e of language 8 cu 


tion and dynamics of languages, linguistic changes, the rol Bas? 
144 Mass Communications (3) om 
1963-64 and alternate years. The communications process; barriers t0 : a 
tion; structure and function of communication in society; content, contro 
and effects of mass communication. hes 
> : ; Step 
151 Human Relations in Industry (3 il riont! 
1963-64 and alternate years. Soc ele analysis of work situations occu 
mobility, development of the labor movement, industrial leadership 4” Camp / 
2 Dynamics of Culture (3) : makin€ Uh 
"1962 -63 and alternate years: spring evening. Factors and pr ocesst tural os 
stability and change in cultures; “the nature and characteristics of ton , yltt 
invention, diffusion, and acculturation”; the integration and disintegrat! C jaghe? 
a . 
~ . . . n 
153 Culture and Personality (3) ions of ann 
Fall—evening. Influences of group membership and cultural oon y 0° 
ality; socio-cultural factors in mental health; the relationship of per 
caste, and occupation Gallod 


155 Applied Anthropology (3) 
‘ + ation of anthro 


seal sot 
polosictige field 


1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. The applic in 8 
and techniques in the modern world. The use of applied anthropology ? 
including government, business, law, and medicine stephe™ 
PE pe aE . , atv 
161 Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) atterns © git 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. Nature of class structure F sis of om 
prestige relations in American society, differential class behavior, 4 - 
tive social structure and social mobility. Sie 
162 Social Movements (3) dit 
yaa i nes ‘ : contem Pre to 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day; summer 1962. Majer ® Desi af 
ments examined as aspects of social change and collective bea clOP 
close competing ideologies and show the way social movements ¢ 13 
. ~ an 
164 Social Control (3) human contre om cou" 
1963-64 and alternate years Informal and formal phases oie w nich he 
10 


the situa 


of methods of control used in modern society and 


policies and tec hniques of control. 


ee, Sociology and Anthropology 307 


I? . 
Contemporary Social Theory (3) Stephens 


"8—evening. Systematic study of the important schools of contemporary soci- 
the’. 2Cluding recent European as well as American developments; an evaluation of 
‘entific contributions of each school. 


pyllethoas of Social Research (3) Stephens 
Dlican ening. Analysis of social research techniques and the scientific method; ap- 


con aE ara dein study, social survey, statistical, sociometric, and ex 
ental methods. 


Tump Group 


22) ‘ 
igeeMinar : Current Trends in Sociology (3) Geisert 


Velopm, and alternate years: fall—evening. Analysis and evaluation of recent de 
ents in Sociology and an appraisal of the role of systematic theory in sociology. 

emi. ; _ ‘ . 
1962 Minar : Anthropological Theory (3) Gallagher 
and and alternate years: spring—evening. Analysis of the theoretical postulates 


Pology umptions underlying the development of modern cultural and social anthro 


1963.64.70 Origins of the Western Hemisphere (3) 
time of Ene alternate years, An examination of the problems of the nature and 
Ntessing sp) Man's entry to the Americas; the development of Paleo Indian societies, 


in - 4 
224 & their varied cultural adjustments to diverse environments. 


A 
Y "thropological Methods (3) 


in linguists, alternate years, Traditional approaches to library and field research 
n r% archeology, and ethnography; conceptual bases and bias in the delinea- 


: 0 : " “ . 
Nation of ems, in the selection, analysis and organization of data, and in the prepa 
© final report, 


Minar - : 
. ve Small Groups (3) 
measurement . alternate years. General characteristics of small groups and their 
Other technig nn ee ePhy of groups, evaluation of small group theory and sociometry; 
26 p ques of smal] group research. 


rob] 
e y ‘ 
1963 ony of Underdeveloped Areas (3) 
the j ne alternate y - eeeren! a ; = Beads 
n : ate years, Characteristics and problems of underdeve oped areas; 


demographic, economic, social, and cultural factors; measures 
luce cultural changes. 


litersy, 2nd 
matte Cocietien nate years: fall—evening. Conceptions of the supernatural in non 
: Teligion. m,.1.°*2mination of religious beliefs and practices; the interrelated 

2 » Magic, and Philosophy. 


Meet) eViant hehe years: spring—evening. A re-evaluation of theories of crim- 
On anc Prey ;8vior based on recent research findings; implications for the cor 
ention of criminal behavior, 


A Sear © 
*ademie ye ch (arr.) The Staff 


x T—as arranged: 
hana’ Thesis (3-3 
demie y 0) 


‘al—as arran 


summer 1962. 


ged: summer 1962 


/s Of Preliterate Peoples (3) Campbell 


esearch and Theory (3) Geisert 


The Staff 


308 Courses of Instruction _ 


SPEECH* . 


Professors L. P. Leggette (Chairman), C. W. Pettit (Director of Speech Clinic), © 
Henigan, Jr., E. L. Stevens 
Professorial Lecturer Zelda Fichandler : 
Associate Professor Lee Bielski : 
Associate Professorial Lecturers F. C. Strickland, Zelda Kosh put | 
Lecturers Edith Surrey, A. A. Nilles, S$. L. Berlinsky, Isabel Burger, R. E- 5 
H. C. Krebs, L. W. Shollenberger 
Associates Joan Regnell, Lois Richards, Marjorie Prussing | 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech (Departmental) —Prerequisite: the Ars” | 
Letters curriculum, pages 52-53, including Speech 1, 2, 11, 32. pet? | 
Required: the general requirements, see pages 58-62, including the passing of 4 veel | 
proficiency test early in the program; Speech 101, 121, 154, 171; and a minimum of rot 
additional hours in second-group courses in the speech arts or speech science, 4$ apP 
by the adviser. he 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental).—Prerequisite: ! pet? 
and Letters curriculum, pages 52-53, including twelve hours in the basic courses in 
and six hours in English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. hee 
Required: the general requirements, pages 58-62, including the passing of @ uy is 
ficiency test early in the program. Speech 101-2, a minimum of nine addition® ‘agi? | 
theater arts in the Speech Department and nine hours in dramatic literature in the 
Department, as approved by the adviser. Bae 
Master of Arts in the field of Speech Correction.—Prerequisite: the degree of : 
of Arts with a major in Speech from this University, or the equivalent. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66. pache™ 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Art.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
of Arts from this University, or the equivalent. dt in 

Required: the general requirements, see pages 64-66, twelve hours of second: watt? 


group courses in drama and dramatic literature offered on campus, and twelv@ 


theatre offered at the Arena Stage. ailed BY 
Four semesters in residence are required to complete this program. For det 
formation, consult the Chairman of the Department. he put 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Speech.—Prerequisit®* , , 
cation curriculum, pages 54-55. { 0? 
ool 0 


Required: the Speech option and the professional courses listed in the Sch 
tion Catalogue. 

: piel® 

A Speech Clinic Pettit, wi 

Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. Individual or group Jese006 pi? 

academic credit, for such speech difficulties as lisping, cleft palate, articulate” . 

lems, and stuttering. Fee: for individual lesson, $7; for group lesson, ?* piel 


First Group 


B American Speech for Foreign Students (3) : rite 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Class ¢ 
foreign-born students. Instruction in the formation of the sounds 0 


en” 
y f spok 1 8 
with emphasis on rhythm and inflection. The International Phonetic A!P b 


Recording fee, $5. asi 

. , - . P > atte an yo? 
l Effective Speaking (3) Legge ratio og 

Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Prep ice 

delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence and poise, body an* 

trol; selecting and organizing material. Recording fee, $2. St 


2 Persuasive Speaking (3) 
Fall—day; spring—day and evening. A continuation of Speech }; Jes 
requisite, with emphasis on speech composition and elementary princiP : 
sion. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


Speech 309 
ll 


 _» 
A ce and Diction (3) The Staff 
day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962, Developing ease, 
$8, and clarity in the speaking voice. Analysis of individual voices through 
Phonetic approach to the study of the sounds of English, the standards 


cord; Class instruction in the problems of rate, volume, pitch, and quality. Re- 
"ding fee, $4. 


32 0 
Fa Reading (3) Leggette and Staff 
Dractj "Y; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Reading to others, theory and 
ec, Ce in the problems of interpreting the printed page. Prerequisite: Speech 11. 
ording fee, $2, 


10 Seconp Group 
l V, L . . 
Paling and Phonetics (3) Bielski 
deny, 2: The International Phonetic Alphabet and its applications to the stu 
SPeakj own speech improvement; also its application to such fields as theater, public 
Speech 1} Speech correction, radio, television, and foreign languages. Prerequisite: 


lp Recording fee, $4. 


Tal Into ‘ ee : 
pring me Tpretation of Literature (3) Leggette 
kd tion <4 Theory and practice in the problems of communicating meaning and 
cordi. Selections for study include poetry and prose. Prerequisite: Speech 32. 
ng fee, $2. 


lp 
Na Bective Speech 
inclugyeree 1962-63, 
8 practice in t} 
Mmon Y encounte ; 


Communication (3) Bielski 


one erence Leadership (3) Stevens 

%0lving A Spring—evening ; summer 1962. The process of thinking and problem 

Confe. Nees mmittees and small groups, and the methods of leading discussions and 
196 hex, ~* *Ferequisite: 6 hours of speech or the permission of the instructor. 

S i ~tay SCussion and Debate (3) ee : Henigan 

See CNtative s _ and types of public discussion and debate; practice in 

€ch or the Oe ing on questions of current interest. Prerequisite: 6 hours of 


ermission of the instructor. 


Acadedvanced Debate P 


- C Yea ractice (1-1) Henigan 
conttter o Bg arranged. Admission by permission of the instructor, after one 
Urse ay se isfactory participation in the intercollegiate debate program. This 
133.94 R * T€peated for a total of 4 semester hours 
193, \adio ’ : 
Academie ~aeaag TV Broadcasting (3-3) Shollenberger 
net Station Pett erry s A study of the development of the radio and TV indus 
1 ne Preparatren ation and management, equipment, production tec hniques; practice 
4) Pup; : n and performance of radio programs. Recording fee, $5 a semester. 
String. © SPeaking - , 
win"®—day” thing: Advanced Forms (3) Henigan 
4 y : 


i 1 pre ati 2s atio speeche ) ) »ccasions 
Speech Phasis on "ithe eee sees and presentation of speeches for formal occasion 
gs : Psychology of the audience. | rerequisite: 6 semester hours of 
oS 
clsm (3) 


Not ot Criti, Heni 

Of rep ed 1962 enigan 
€ 2 oe ‘ . 

truce tative A ie: A study of rhetorical theory with application to the criticism 


153 A ‘ean and British oratory. Admission by permission of the in 
Chi P 
Pay ng (3) x 
requigg ting, St Strickland 
“ite; Speech ae nay and practice in the fundamentals of acting technique. Pre 


La oratory fee, $5. 


bi 
| 


310 Courses of Instruction ie 


stricklt 


154 Play Production (3) 


Spring—evening. Fundamentals of play production. Under the supervision 
instructor, students prepare one-act plays for presentation. Laboratory fee, 
155-56 Play Production Practice (1-1) The 
Academic year—as arranged. Practical work in theater. ai 
166 History of the Theater (3) ude 
Spring—evening. A general survey of the rise of the theater, the Classical, 


Renaissance, later English and Continental, and the Modern theater. ; 


169 Creative Dramatics (3) 


Fall—evening. A study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning “—— 
170 Children’s Theater (3) ae 
Spring—evening. | Theory and practice in creating and producing plays fot pel! 
171 Introduction to Speech Correction (3) logy 
Fall—evening. A survey of the disorders of speech, including symptomat? 
ing, causation, and therapy. s 
173-74 Speech Therapy (3-3) oa corte 
Academic year—day. Clinical techniques and procedures involved in the 
of the disorders of speech. Prerequisite: Speech 101 and 171. pet 
176 Speech Correction (3) wine: SO 
Spring—evening. Advanced study of the disorders of speech. Prerequ! 
171 and 173. mi 
ag et - Tre 
77-78 Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1-1) : seed 0380 My 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Speech 177 (1). Supers istrict di 
in remedial speech—the University Speech Clinic, Children’s Hospital, ectings 
lumbia Crippled Children’s Society, and Public School system. Weekly -— as j 
cuss therapeutic techniques for the common speech problems. te > 173, and 
repeated for a total of 4 semester hours, Prerequisite: Speech 101, 174 
mission of the instructor, sho 
182 Hearing Problems and the Testing of Hearing (3) : the gestinb 
Fall—evening. A study of the field of audiology with emphasis f 
hearing. meee 


183-84 Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy (1-1) - ‘ised cash | 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Speech 183 (1). _ Clinics the for! 
with persons handicapped with hearing lesses—the University Speech © repent ot 
ington Hearing Society, and Children’s Hospital. This course may f the instt® 
total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech 182 and permission © 


Tuirp Group Ses PA 
taf 
« - A Arena ine 
251 Rehearsal and Performance (3) mas ractice # od | 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. A course putting i hesrsals and 


; eke y re 
ples and techniques of acting through participation in play F 
ances at the Arena Stage. Admission by audition or interview. 


Sie 
Arena S196 i ! 


254 Directing Problems (3) : articipation 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Observation and #8 sf 
the problems involved in directing plays. Admission by intervie’ Stage { 
Arend > ile 
255 Techniques of Staging (3) ; £ theory and Risso | 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Appin techniques 


scene design, costuming, lighting, make-up, and relate 
interview, 


; 311 
Speech 3 

Arena Stage Staff 

263 Theater Management (3) kige ae aa 
Fall~ag afranged; spring—as arranged. Theory and practice in the psyc gy 


i ; ; ssion by in- 
dling the public: promotion, box office and house management. Admission bj 
\erview, 


Produci 3 Arena Stage Staff 

ucing Problems (3) ; ; . 

Fall—ag daly spring—as arranged. Problems involved in producing commu 

Nity and Professional theater. Admission by interview. 

> 3erlinsky 

" =~ ene (8) i hology of aa produc: 
“se ~*vening, The anatomy, physiology, physics, and psychology of sp prod 

°”, with & survey of experimental work. 


Pettit 
Speech Pathology (3) 


et 1962, An advanced study of the causes and symptoms of the major physio- 
— and Psychogenic disorders. Prerequisite: Speech 171 and 176. 
Traini 3 Shutts 
S Speech Reading and Auditory Training (3) ase eae 
7) vening, Theory and practice in speech reading and auditory = bd —- 
adttelysis of methods used for the instruction of hearing handicapped childr 
Ults, rerequisite: Speech 182. 
nar in S Pettit 
S Seminar in Speech Pathology (3) 
Pring— ove; 5 
204 ening. : 
: The Sta 
Syn Search in Dramatic Art (arr.) 


bas arranged, 


95, 


in ; ‘he Staff 
Sum Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) The 
ed 1962—Speech 295 (arr). 
300 Thesi (3_s The Staff 
Academic ye $ (3-3) 


“Tas arranged; summer 1962. 


Courses Orrerep In SPECIAL PROCRAMS 


a iti . “ d . 
is mail to the regular courses the University offers the following course, which 
Ny able to Personnel in the U. S, Navy and Marine Corps. 
Effective 


Speech Communication (3) 


Bnol: Retarep Courses in Oruer DEPARTMENTS 
Nelish 125, Introd 


Cali 135_ 


uction to English Linguistics (3) 


36, Shakes peare (3-3) 


84, The English Drama (3-3) 


Shyiia iver 
ising Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) 
* Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) 


» Te aching Speech (2 to 4) 


ee ee 


he ee 


ee = 


312 Courses of Instruction _ 


STATISTICS* 


Professors F. M. Weida (Emeritus), E. H. Johnson, H. F. Bright (Chairman) 


Professorial Lecturers Solomon Kullback, Samuel Greenhouse J 
old Hey’ | 


Associate Professorial Lecturers Seymour Geisser, Morton Kupperman, Arn 
Assistant Professor R. E. Thomas 
Lecturers S, J. Armore, Fred Frishman, H. F. Sieber, Jr., W. M. Wolman 


BS oer i > Conetesten ieee 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematical Statistics (rol 
of-Study).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, resPe 
pages 52-53, including Mathematics 23 or 30; Statistics 91. Statisti@ 


Required: the general requirements, pages 58-62, including Mathematics 24; ~gelected 


117, 118, 155, 157-58, and six additional hours of second-group Statistics coun ip 
with the approval of the adviser; a minimum of twenty-four semester hours of comers 


other departments approved by the adviser as contributing to a well-organize Prot fur 

and the grade of “pass” on the major examination at the end of the senior yea! 

ther details, consult the adviser. prered’ 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Mathematical Statistics—*" ql 

site: a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, with a m4. 

ematical Statistics at this University, or the equivalent. — and 
Required: the general requirements, pages 64-66, including a thesis in Statisti¢ 

least twelve hours to be selected from approved third-group courses in Statistics. 

maining twelve hours must be selected in consultation with the adviser. é 
Doctor of Philosophy—See pages 67-73 P ith @ maj 
Bachelor of Business Administration or Master of Business Administration W# 

in Business and Economic Statistics —See pages 130-31, 135, 135-37, 139. 


jor in 


First Groupt 
The sia 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) ae 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—day and evening; g 
evening; summer 1962. Survey of elementary principles and proc 


measures of variability, sampling processes, index numbers, 


. ry , 
simple correlation. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laborato ‘" sal 
wer 
52 Mathematics of Finance (3) . Interest o 
Lecture (3 hours). Fall—day and evening; spring—day and even!ng- tization, va 
discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, sinking funds, ra 
tion of depletable assets, depreciation. Prerequisite: one entrance un! Th Sta 
e 
ai : Ssedoe sap? Sea? : . 2) ec 
93. Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) | jay and © 
, spring—08) ile 
n 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—day and evening; 


> ispe 
ning. Sources of data, tabulation, charts and graphs, averages, disp' 7 
istributions, | ‘rode mS 
| i ' an in 4 
validity of tests, normal curve, correlation, elementary sampling, and a gedit 
entrance unit in 


and percentiles, raw scores and derived scores, frequency d 


estimation and tests of hypotheses, Prerequisite: one 


oratory fee, $9. Thom 

91 Principles of Statistical Methodst (3) ‘ tay Varistes ics 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—evening ; nage 71 ? heir charac mance 
distributions and We’ ne 


attributes, averages and dispersion, frequency site: 0 


. Jrerequl 
regression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Prereq 


unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9 


. pour 

it bi d 

*The S of are ieted } — r 1961-62 | cred go 
The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year | wen matter Aihis grouPr 


+ Of first-group courses, Statistics 51, 53 d9 e related in their subj 
I . an ar ‘ 1 
' Statistics 52 lies ‘ 


one of the three may be applied toward a degree . 
‘ ard 3 , or three : 2s 
of the other , the piological a 


itside e 


taken for degree credit in combination with any one 
eering and i 


tik l for Statistics majors, for students in eng 


} 


a Statistics 313 


Seconp Group 


1 
; Satistie in Psychology and Education I (3) Bright 
Utroductc, hours), laboratory (2 hours), Fall—Saturday morning; summer 1962. 
Sarch » 1) Study of statistical techniques necessary for application of statistics in re- 
10s Problems in psychology and education. Laboratory fee, $9. 
) ae 
Lentistics in Psychology and Education i (3) Bright 
Study Pee hours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring—Saturday morning. Advanced 
lems, tistical techniques necessary for an application of statistics in research prob- 


Pling “soe ysis of variance, correlation techniques, chi-square applications, and sam 
“ry. Prerequisite: Statistics 53 or 104. Laboratory fee, $9. 

Facto, Analysis (3) 
Cents ff 2. Matrix theory as applied to factor analysis, introduction to the con 
Statistie Sctor analysis and their utility in various phases of research. Prerequisite: 
r °° or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $9. 


Statise; 
U . . ‘ f ~ 
Fay ties for Engineers (3) The Staff 
and "08; spring—evening; summer 1962. Simple probability models, discrete 
» Contin ae Te 6) Sul ’ pie P sta 
Tie tag. UOUS distributions, sampling, hypothesis testing and estimation, nonparame- 
Bra] ealeulys Pnasis on engineering applications. Prerequisite: differential and inte- 
Ma 

Ma. ian 5 
Not of Serial Statistics (3) 

» . . ° . . . 
in Yatious 962-63. Role of statistics and the contribution of statistical procedures 


mig of ¢} 
pri 
Uques for urces and methods for collecting data, effective forms of presentation, tech 


Y Control Techniques (3) 
Applications of probability and distribution theory to indus- 
+ Use of quality control charts; acceptance sampling plans; esti- 


1 ot be rte’ en yae - 
Dstry and process characteristics, Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of 
Busing 
SS a ma * ao “ee ‘ 
Falla, nd Economic Statistics I] (3) Johnson 


an y and e a . meat : 
d . evening. Statistical processes as related to the problems of business 


ith emphasis on decision making under conditions of uncer 
averages, dispersion, analysis of variance, correlation, quality 


inde har scree om si 

., x numbers, Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. 

She: Mess an 4 . ’ ° 6 

tin "®~day pe Economic Statistics I] (3) Johnson 

Bame 88 @ too] Went Specific problems of business and economics with sta- 

inclu eory and aa ysis. Introduction to principles and use of linear programming, 

equiy re ‘ mand. cueing theory techniques. Study of various economic relationships, 
ly Ment, » Supply, cost and price functions. Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or 

dnaly si of Var; 

to wre (2 hours) ence I (3) Thomas 

tro, "Bate actors aboratory (2 hours). Fall evening. The analysis of variance 

dugg; MUltiple classific, ucing significant variation; a method to estimate experimental 
lig N to mode] ge Latin Square, Greco-Latin Square, factorials; an intro- 

Lee?Pelation . lth 4 rerequisite: Statistics 9], Laboratory fee, $9. 

nd the Ch: . sn es 

lo mre (2 hours) lal Chi-square Test I (3) Thomas 

. or ‘ : os 
analys COrrela ion oe (2 hours), Spring—evening; summer 1962. Regres 
Site, variance: co); imple, partial, and multiple; nonparametric methods; 


. r . " 
Atisting 9) nce; contingency ta 


ble analysis; tests of goodness of fit. Prerequi 
Oratory fee, $9, ees eae ne OE ' 


314 Courses of Instruction — # } 


121 Index Numbers (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. Definition and theory of index numbers, methods of cons rm 
tion, their interpretation, use, and limitations, Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or t® 


alent. ‘ 
122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) John® 
Spring—day. Survey and appraisal of techniques for measuring the sta 
ness conditions and an examination of current indicators. Study of procedures ings 
timating future values: budget requirements, price levels, or level of genera 
activity. Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or the equivalent. 
) host? 
Jo 


123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) 


Fall—day. A basic quantitative approach to fundamental problems in err ptt? 
theory involving the use of statistical processes, simple model construction, # istics 


ability considerations. Prerequisite: elementary course in Economics an wf } 
5. : ay Fs € 
155 Introduction to Mathematical Probability (3) + the 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. Probability distributions, Baye iit! 


rem and postulate, Bernoulli’s theorem and its experimental verification, ™® 
expectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: permission of instructol f 


i“ 
157-58 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) KupP 
eatin 


Academic year—day and evening. Distribution theory, sampling theory, ighe | 
hypothesis testing, confidence methods, regression analysis, experimenta } 
requisite: differential and integral calculus. Geiss 


189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) ana gue 
Academic year—evening. Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability eves? 
chastic independence, probability distributions, laws of large numbers, recurr prered”™ 
random walks, Markov chains, simple time-dependent stochastic processe® 


site: Statistics 155 or permission of instructor. Brig 
191 Statistical Mathematics ]* (3) es from o 

, PTT Vee nak’ if Rahein tal : . ess! 

Fall—evening. Problems in statistics with the development of prose integral | 


ern algebra necessary for their solution Prerequisite: differential an 
lus or permission of instructor. 
192 Statistical Mathematics I] (3) Linear com 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Not offered 1962-63. . jysis of 
’ and analy®” 9. 


tions as applied to least squares, multiple correlation, regression, 
’ 4 tory 
ance problems. Prerequisite: Statistics 191 or the equivalent. Labors thes 


193 Statistical Mathematics I]]* (3) 


> s : ir : . ea 
Spring—evening. Problems in statistics with the development a ryculus. ) 
Prerequisite: differential and integr@ yal 


| variable 


necessary for their solution. 


194 Statistical Mathematics 1V* (3) »plex var 
Fall—evening. Problems in statistics with the development of cet calculus sf 
ory necessary for their solution. Prerequisite: differential and integ The 


195-96 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged. 

199-200 Proseminar: Theoretical and Applied Statistics (3 3) stati 
Not offered 1962-63. In addition to the study of recent advance! ureate 
ods, this course is designed to coordinate the content of the becom 

mission by permission of the instructor. 


atic Ae | 


; Tapia e ) 
UP 
Tump Grout 2 joo? 
201 Design of Experiments (3) d stratified, an qo 
Not offered 1962-63, Relative merits of random, ra ; Latin ' 
sampling; Fisher-Pitman method of randomization; randomize 
factorial design; confounding partial confounding. sth: 
group 


ird- 
are prerequisite to all thi 


* Statistics 191, 193, and 194 or the equivalent 


<x Statistics mes ‘a 315 


Yn The Theory of Econometrics (3-3) 


Not on Course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
and en 1962-63. Statistical methods applied to analysis of production, supply, 
lernretar end utility and disutility; interest and taxation ; exchange, Emphasis on in- 
Adm: 2!0n of results in terms of probability, correlation, and regression of time series. 


“sion Y permission of the instructor. 


Not Advanced Business and Economic Statistics (3-3) 

ing ¢ Cred 1962-63. Application of statistical methods to specific problems utiliz- 

Ods, techni when possible. Emphasis on source materials, role of statistical meth 

I . ques of analysis, interpretation and presentation of results. Original work 
Wired of each student. Prerequisite: Statistics 112 or the equivalent. 


' os 

Pa? rations Analysis (3) Bright 
Proble ening. _ Basic concepts and techniques of operations analysis as applied to 
Proce, in business management and economic research. An introduction to the 


Tmigg} oF tinear programming, game theory, and queueing theory. Admission by 
2) T °n of the instructor. 
heo : . 
Sting» Of Sampling (3) Bright 
Son of he ening. Problems of sampling and sample design. Admission by permis- 
% instructor. 
Offered 1 > Statistical Inference (3) 
deny; ’ 1962-63 Spring—1964. Statistical inference when the form of the un 
. is unknown; sign tests; rank order statistics; theory of runs; 
: discriminant analysis, 
n . " 
Nop mJ sis of 


Hered 196: 
10 Tesearsp 1962-63. Advanced theory of the applications of the linear hypothesis 


Distributions of the analysis of variance. Extensions to multi 


unequal cell frequencies, Studies of multiple contrasts and 
) ort ! 
21g Corr, | nce. Normal versus non-normal problems. 

" Clary Sr WF 

No offered ot and the Chi-square Test I] (3) 

le it 63. Spring 1965. 


Theoretical analysis of simple, partial, and mul- 
amination of various distributions encountered. Rank correlation 
~58 eir distributions, Distribution of the chi-square statistic, 


techni Session, Exa 


A dvane > . : oe Pax > 

tig temic ye ed Math, matical Statistics (3-3) Kupperman 

0 avant ; . 

al tions aad ne. Random variables and probability distributions, distribu- 

tion Wiate hor jhelr Properties, convergence theorems, regression and correlation, 
th. * bypot} ‘ree _ distribution, asymptotic and exact sampling distributions, estima- 
59.69 legis testing I I . 

A dvance } ‘ : 

Nop a Courge ed Mathematical Probability (3-3) 

8, ¢ : : a 

defi, ered i redit 18 not given for the first half until the second half is completed 
% “ iNtegratio,. };.... Modern theories and asymptotic laws: elementary theory of 
d] ‘On; limit theoreme j., 

A 2 nf theorems in probability. 

Tr N , 
C mat , ‘ r 
bro IC Year. ta lheory jor Engines rs (3-3) Kullback 
+2 Caf—ey - : ; : : 

Meas, list bac sae Che elements of information theory and its statistical and 

Mega 8 or j lorena from an elementary point of view (nonmeasure-theoretic ) . 

Coding “nsembles wT, cattopy, and their properties. Discrete stochastic sources, 

Tey om decodin ; a transmission of information, channels, channel capacity. En- 
263 - formation theo "8 error detection and correction. The fundamental theo 


A veg Atistic 
y . 
Acader CUtBe, ety rence (3-3) Greenhouse 


Meta te yea ond not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
act fidue} ] nferen® Sample space; methods for estimating population para- 
'Uisite mation ; Stude. = ane 'ts application to testing hypotheses; valid, efficient, and 

¢ Curre ede: distribution ; variance distribution; sampling statistics. Pre 


Fegistration: Statistics 257-58 or the equivalent. 


aia 


eee 
= 


—— 


316 


Courses of Instruction _ ae 


265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3-3) sa 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is com?™ 
Not offered 1962-63. Tests of significance, generalized variance and covariances ig 
of independence, canonical and vector correlations, multivariate, normal distribe 
generalized Student’s ratio, problems of estimation, applications to factor anal® 

' 

267-68 Characteristic Functions (3-3) 

A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is ¢ 
Not offered 1962-63. Fourier integrals, set functions, inversion formula, 
orems, applications to the distribution problem in statistics, 


jet? 
P 
iit 


269 Sequential T« sting (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 


270 Statistical Decision Theory (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 
271-72 


Statistical Information Theory (3-3) 


A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is © ti 
f informs 


ampli 
a 
pel & 


Not offered 1962-63. Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas o chan 
ory; their significance and general properties. Shanon’s coding theoret™, and # 
pacity, and transmission of information; inequalities of information theory, retill 


: - : ’ esis 
ciency; applications to statistical problems of discrimination and hypo Jos 
Asymptotic distribution theory of information; analysis of contingency a nents 
information due to grouping and sequential analysis; comparison or expe? 


MER REGS * ie ti Kull 
273-74 Stochastic Processes (o-3) ‘. comp 00 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half # rane 


, . “ . resseSs “+ ng, 
Academic year—evening. Fundamental notions of stochastic Pe application 


walks; Markov processes; differential processes; Gaussian processes; _ The 5” 


> 


295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) i 
Academic year—as arranged. Admission by permission of the instr 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


ctor. 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS h fol 
e 
: rs Ne 
: Iniversity offe 
In addition to the regular courses announced above the Universit} «: Navy pa 
3 ; ams: 
lowing courses for students enrolled in the following special progr@ ment 
- . . . anage 
uate Financial Management Program, Air Force Advanced Manag 


Engineering Administration, and Hospital Administration. 


job 
101 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3) - seiples of sat 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary prine / 
introduction to the making of statistical decisions. P 
119 The Bases of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) hasis 00 apa! I 
Introduction to the techniques of decision making, with oP ution, Typ? 
rather than theory. Includes: binomial distribution, normal dits™ | 
errors, estimation, research methodology, and problems of inference. On 
nde 


120 Principles of Statistical Analysis (3) 
Introduction to the basic concepts of statistical analysis, measure 
ance inc 8 
dispersion, normal distribution, basic statistical inference in¢ 


ing hypotheses 


“ SIM . alitY gt 
250 Managerial Statistics and Quality Control (3) ment and @ gee 
5 x , to manage! king man or! | 
hniques in Ma* 4 10 
chniques Statist! 


The application of statistical principles and practices 
trol. Emphasis is placed on the use of statistical te visite: 
decisions, controlling quality and standardization, Prereq 


equivalent 


SURGERY* 
ian Blades (C thairman), C. lr. Klopp 


“ams, CG, S. Letterman 


€ y t = 
4 hgtsors P. C. Adkins 5 +" R. "This tlethwaite, Don Wenger 
Soci e nical P ifessors H. L. re er, 
ito» ole fe >. D. Smyth, T. C. Alford 


B. Harrell, 
: S. Neviaser, J. 

mt Cli l Professors B. F. De an, rd cad Berg, J. 

nica rojvessors 8 

"eterson, Thomas Bradley, Murdock Hea 

Nociate 


: ‘ood, Isabella Har- 
J. Weinstein, W. » Meloy, K. H. Wood, 

i Morris, J, e 
l eas Maxine | Se hurter, Charles Keck tS in : 
rah , men ". Conlon, D. - ries ao 0m ~ 

: iy a “Roba a 9 agg rie: 1. Ke ndrick, . Brown, J 

augh 
Smit N. } ohr 


shishian, R. L 
mo White, i D. P. Mec arty, J. Fema Bre snnecke, 
Dow, | I a ag "W, right, D. C. Wherry, J. H. Sager, Fre 
“tt. Perna, 
J, P. Baker 


The Staff 
: : articular em- 
Urgicg! Physiology boratory course with par 
Sori a i ‘if A clinical and labor 
Dhasis 0, “Pplied physiology. W ies 
2. . P the student 

rhe Surgical p P athology | Weekly conferences are hel . with 

demic a1 hour ° week. ee > al specimens. 

Broun 88eigned 10 the sursic cal cle rkship, review ~~ 
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equired to work 
ship - The student is me ~~ Hospital. 
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“Datient S 
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The Staff 
urgical Clinic 

urs 

Hospital al, 


r ] 
i ir ic D. { Cene Tai 
i Surgical clinic. 
= arranged during academic year. l : 
The Staf 
: | rthopedics. 
F 4 lures and Ortho pe dics Saad of bein ec AL | 
Dek hour & week. Lectures cove ring the fie | 
he nera] Hospital. en 
; ectures in Surgery L. 
3 | | ' I ospita 
sg ui year—2 hours a week. D. C. General H a 
3 | 
: : te Th i of various surgical diseases 
Wi nic year—} hour a week. Demonstration | 
: ~ €Ntire Clas t Unive *rsity Hospital. at 
; : ut 
: “eb vit 
Acade viinical Clerkshi I ae ty Hospital; three week 
Ale Mic year. M rotation. Six weeks, University 
Hospital” 
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i Oe SO IE he te Le le 

491 Surgical Anatomy I] Horwitz and 3 
Fall—1 hour a week for twelve weeks in rotation. Lectures for fourth-yea* 
University Hospital. wo 

492 Surgical Pathology I] Nene 
Spring—1 hour a week. A systematic study of the gross and microscopi¢ © 


in the organs and tissues commonly removed surgically. 


UROLOGY * 


Clinical Professors L. R. Culbertson (Chairman), E. E. Ferguson 
Associate Clinical Professor W. D. Jarman 
Assistant Clinical Professors F. T. Reuter, Gilbert Ottenberg 
Associate G. R. MacDonald old 
Clinical Instructors H. D. Wolff, Jr., H. P. Dorman, H. A. Goldberg, w. D. 
so 


John Kenealy th 
ew", 
395-96 Clinic F with ge?) 
Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care of urological patients 4 ols” 
emphasis on the pre- and post-operative management. Operative clinle 


} 
teaching. D. C. General Hospital. mest! 
397 Urology los jnclo™ 
Fall—1 hour a week. Lectures covering the entire field of urolog 
diagnosis, treatment, and morbid pathology. The 
495-96 Clinic Clinics! A 
Three hours a week, in rotation, as arranged during academic xen x-ray ‘confere 
onstrations, teaching in the Outpatient Department, and urologica spital. 
with special attention given to diagnostic procedures. University 40 
ZOOLOGY* q 
wun 


» + J: om, ~”* 
Professors I. B. Hansen (Chairman), P. W. Bowman, Edith Mortensé 
Professorial Lecturer K. C. Kates 


Associate Professor A. H. Desmond a 

Lecturer J. R. Buchheit yas the AY go 
. jsite: 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science ( Field-of-Study) —Premet iol . A 

Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 52-53, ine ss ool 

Chemistry 11-12. » on the bi? 


: : no gS le “pass D ust: 

Required: the general requirements, pages 58-62, and the aes knowledge ae aa 
major examination at the end of the senior year. The corre (1) classificatiOht ryal0®! . 
the student will be examined includes the following fields: -ebrates (2) @ ; fh | 
and ecological relations of animals, both invertebrate and 3) veneral princlh pot 
development and life histories of important animal types; © ol principles ' 
siology, heredity, and evolution; (4) the development of bio og ramet 
and theories as revealed in the study of the history of zoology: iology (Dep ent ° 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major » ith jepart 
This interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction wos 
961-62. Zoolosy: 

» and 

e departments of Botany ) 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year ! 
t An interdepartmental course offered by th 
register in either department. 


| Zoology 319 
eas ; ‘ * . . c 
| 33, inch reWisite : the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 52- 
R Uding Biology 1-2*, or the equivalent. Lo 
four uted : i addition to the general requirements, pages 58-62, a minimum of twenty 
Chaj “Mester hours of second group courses in Zoology and Botany, as approved by the 
i Mas, 2 of either Department. 


ent nd of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Zoology.—Prerequisite : the equiva- 

| MY with , “cHelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from this Univer 

Required dot in Zoology or Biology. 

Maste, : the general requirements, pages 64-66. : nS ish 

field of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biology.—This interdepartmental 
“Tivale arranged in conjunction with the Department of Botany. Prerequisite: the 
Universine °® Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from this 

Regu. With a major in Zoology, Botany, or Biology. 


Doctor of ihe Beneral requirements, pages 64-66 
ctor : al requirements, pages 6. ; 3b 
Bache Philosophy (in a field of Zoology or Biology ).—See pages 67 -73. 
“jon " : of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology.—Prerequisite: the Edu 
A culum Agee GA Ge 
, quired. > Pages 54-55. : 
“ation fe the lology option and the professional courses listed in the School of Edu- 
talogue. F 


BIOLOGYt 


ly First Group 


The Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
Biolog, 9 4am Sciences (4): fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening. 
Thig Cour Animal Sciences (4): fall— day and evening; spring—day and evening. 
the life ger, '® designed to provide the nonscience student with an understanding of 
d to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue in some as 
t is the introductory course leading to all second- and third-group 
and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff members of the two 
esigned to be taken in either sequence; students may be registered 


er} or 9 ‘ 
ailable _* at the beginning of the academic year, depending on laboratory space 
* “ateria] fee, $10 a semester. 


ZOOLOGY 


Ws ! Seconp Group} 
Nver, r 
Lecture (1 eorate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 
of ; Bing, Onn laboratory (4 hours), 1962-63 and alternate years: academic year 
‘ Vettel. te f and alternate years: academic year—day. A systematic study 
Beneri, relati, rms, including the morphology, classifications, life histories, and phyl 
BY C ships, Materia] fee, $8 a semester 
™paratine V 
Lecture T hoative J ertebrate Anatomy (3-3) Desmond 
the «7 and 2 ‘boratory (4 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: academic year 


, evening. 
Ure sya "8; 1963-64 and altern 


f ate years: academic year—day. Lectures or 
S of the vertebrates 


, laboratory dissections of types. Material fee, $11 


Bowman 
: academic year— day; 1963-64 and alternate years: aca- 
‘ ening, A ? J ) 


gin in study of the theories of organic evolution and present ideas 
Miter cpa 
. th ej Ttmental c 
‘tle vy department Offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may 
tor, “* is Prer a 
ay equi 
ly iting mite to all Second-group courses in Zoology, except by permission of the 
Q meray th ec a , 
ill be gP2teny (Spy emic year 1962 


6: ry 1-2 ia uaid oe 
fered lor a and Zoology ; 3, Biology | 2 Introductory Biology (44) replaces Botany 


ast 2 Introduction to Zoology (4-4). Botany 1-2 and Zoology 
ime in the summer of 1962. 
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an , : , , iow 
on the principle lines of development in the plant and animal kingdoms; & rei 
the contributions to an understanding of the mechanisms involved in this pre® 


the fields of genetics and cytology. 
Bows 


115-16 Cytology* (3-3) 
Lecture and laboratory. 1962-63 and alternate years: academic yea (8 
64 and alternate years: academic year—day; summer 1962—Zoology 115 (3) on 
ogy 115). Plant and animal cells and their components, including the chrom” ir 
and their role in heredity, with training in the preparation of materials for stu 


terial fee, $8 a semester. 

127 Genetics* (3) — 
Fall—evening. A lecture course in which the general principles are illustr@ 
specific examples of inheritance in plants and animals, including man. 


140 Cell Physiology* (3) 


Spring—evening. | The fundamental physiology of protoplasm. 


istry 12. at 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) ars 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—4y) y % 
64 and alternate years: fall—day and evening; summer 1962. igin = om 
velopment of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on the #10 
and pig, with reference to the human embryo. Material fee, $11. pest 


148 Histology (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1962-63 and alternate youn an 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening. An introduction to the 


r—evening+ 


shropsh™ 


Prerequisite® 


anatomy of normal tissues and organs. Material fee, $11. M ene? 
59 p " ‘ I io? 
152 Protozoa (3) jatrodley 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1963-64 and alternate year®- . | emP 
to the protozoa: classification, life histories, and physiology, with spec!# 


free-living types. Material fee, $8. at ; 
155 Parasitology (3) An int 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1963-64 and alternate years: 1g from the P 
tion to the study of animal parasitology, with a survey of parasitic types 
tozoa through arthropods. Material fee, $11. Mun 
161 Entomology (3) all, 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1963-64 and alternate years. n int rode" 
the elementary morphology, physiology, and ecology of insects, with . 
to the taxonomy of the more important groups. Material fee, $8. Mune 
if 
162 Insect Physiology (3) ; ole ™ 
1963-64 and alternate years. Lectures and laboratory work on the phy anf 
sects, Admission by permission of the instructor. Material fee, $11. phe, 
171-72 Special Problems (3-3) “4 require 
Academic year—as arranged. Written approval of the instructor 3 
} {3} 
terial fee, $11 a semester. Them s 
199-200 Proseminar (3-3) lement * 
Designed to correlate and supP 


Academic year—day and evening. 
of Zoology majors. 


Trump Group pow 


201-2 Seminar: Cytology* (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. aqua ™ : 
1 Zoolosy: | 


partments of Botany anc 


*An interdepartmental course offered by the de 
register in either department 
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nar i y ‘ rtensen 
iooeMinar in Invertebrate Zoology (3) ie Morte nse 
h &nd alternate years: spring—evening. A study of original publications on 
ormones of invertebrate animals. 


<l4 4g, : . ‘tenser 
yiAdvanced Invertebrate Zoology (3) Mortensen 


lh ered 1962-63, Lectures and laboratory work on problems in invertebrate 
: Ylology, rerequisite: Zoology 101-2 or the equivalent. Material fee, $8. 


7 “(25 ansen 
196 Morphogenesis (3-3) : Hanse 
exper; 224 alternate years: academic year—evening. Lectures and Class reports on 

os Perimenta morphology. Prerequisite: Zoology 103-4 or the equivalent. 

“) “a 7 . “f ; : oe 
Seminar in Vertebrate Zoology (3) es ele D ne 
tophye: 224 alternate years, A study of current publications in the field of his- 

m Physiology : : 

05. : alt 
Acad Research (arr.) . 7 he Staff 
cial ®mic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Zoology 295 (3). Investigation of spe 

| %. Problems, : 
1) Thesis (3-3 ) The Staff 
Cademic y : 


/ear—as arranged; summer 1962— Zoology 299 (3). 
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B 
Bahavioral Sciences, Center for, 143 
Biochemistry: 
Courses, 176-77 
Doctoral research in, 67-73 


Biological Sciences, Doctoral research in, 


Biology: 4 

Courses, 177-78, 179, 319 

Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Biometric Laboratory, lii 
Botany: 

Courses, 178-80 

Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Buildings of the University, 5 
Business Administration: 

Courses, 182-87 

Degree of Bachelor of, 133-35 

Degree of Doctor of, 142-43 

Degree of Master of, 138-42 
Business and Economic Statistics, Master 

of Business Administration field in, 139 
Business and Public Administration courses, 


181 


Calendar for 1962-63, v—viii 
Cancer Detection Clinic, 6, 79 
Cartography, 229-30 
Change in program of studies, 40-41 
Chapel, 159 
Chemistry: 
Courses, 190-94 
Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Civil Engineering: 
Courses, 207-10 
Curriculum in, 101-2 
Classical Languages and Literatures courses, 
194-95 
Classification of students, 18-19, 50, 90 
College Entrance Examination Board, 9-]1 
Colleges, Schools, and Divisions, 46-154 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
46-66 
Entrance requirements 
Graduate Division, 11 
Lower Division, 10-11 
Upper Division, 11 
Commencement 
See Graduation 
Commercial Art, courses on, 175 
Committees: 
Administrative, of the University, xii—xiv 
Of the Board of Trustees, x 
SEE ALSO UNDER Colleges, Schools, and 
Divisions 
Community Services, College of General 
Studies Division of, 149, 156-57 
Contents, Table of, iii-iy 
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Continuing Legal Education, 14, 94 
Convocation 
Sez Graduation 
Counseling: 
Center, 157 
Courses, 205, 287, 289, 290, 291 
Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Master of Business Administration option 
in, 141 
Course numbers, explanation of, 164 
Courses of Instruction, 164-321 
Credit: 
Explanation of amount of, 161 
For Advanced Placement examinations, 
9-10 
For professional courses, granted by Co 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
59 
For summer school work, 41 
From other institutions, 10, 12, 13, 15 
Transfer of, within the University, 21, 41 


D 
Dance: 
Courses, 271, 273, 274 
Production Groups, 160 
Dean’s Honor List, School of Government, 
Business, and International Affairs, 131 
Dean’s List, Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 49 
Degrees: 
Associate in Arts, 51-58 
In Accounting, 51-52, 56, 57 
In Secretarial Studies, 51-52, 58 
Associate in Science, 51-52, 57-58 
In Home Economics, 57 
In Physical Sciences, 57-58 
Bachelor of Arts, 51-53, 58-60, 60-62 
In Education, 51-52, 54-55, 120-22 
In Government: 
In International Affairs, 51-52, 56, 
130-32 
In Public Affairs, 51-52, 56, 130-31, 
132-33 
Bachelor of Business Administration: 
In Accounting, 51-52, 56, 130-31, 133 
34 
In Business Administration, 51-52, 56, 
130-31, 134-35 
In Business and Economic Statistics, 
51-52, 56-57, 130-31, 135 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 100-102 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 100 
101, 102 
Bachelor of Laws, 90-92 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, 
100-101, 103 
Bachelor of Science, 51-52, 58-60, 60-62 
In Engineering, 100-101, 103-4, 111-12 
In Home Economics, 51-52, 55, 122 
In Medical Technology, 51-52, 53, 54, 
58-60, 62-63, 83 


In Pharmacy, 51-52, 54, 114-17 
In Physical Education for Mem 
55-56, 122-23 Ag 
In Physical Education for Wome™ 
52, 55-56, 122-23 
Certificate: 
Advanced Professional, mT 
Engineering Technologist, 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and Dott 
of Medicine, 60, 82 
Doctor of Business Administra 
43 
Doctor of Education, 126-28 
Doctor of Juridical Science, oF 
Doctor of Philosophy, 67-73 
Doctor of Science, 107-9 
Juris Doctor, 90 (footnote) 
Master of Arts, 63, 64-66 
In Education, 123-25 
In Government, 135-38 
In Economic Policy, 135-33 
In International Affairs, 1 
In Personnel Administratio™ 


141 1358" 


In Public Administratiom 
138 
In Public Affairs, 135-37, qe 
Master of Business Administra 
37, 138-42 
In Accounting, 135-37, 139 satis 
In Business and Economie 
135-37, 139 
In General Business P 
135-37, 139 iy 
In Hospital Administratio™ 1355 
139-40 . 
In Personnel Administratiom 


141 4. 
Master of Comparative Law, % ig tl 


Master of Engineering Adm" 
104-5, 106-7 
Master of Fine Arts: 
In Dramatic Art, 64 64 ) 
In Painting and Sculpture 
Master of Laws, 93 
Master of Science, 63, 6+ 06 
In Engineering, 104-6 
Departmental Clubs, 163 
Dermatology courses, 
Dishonesty, regulatior 
Dissertations, requirements or 9 4 
Distinction, degrees with, fore Cade 
Distinguished Air Force RO" cc : 
Distinguished Air Force 
+t 
Dormitories, 157-58 | 
Dramatic Art, major in, 308 
Dramatics: 
Courses, 309-10, 310- il 
University Players, 7 
Drawing courses, 174-* project uy 
Driver Behavior Research 


5+ 


tot J 


96 P 
18 concerning: 
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Masta,» 
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English: . echnologist Certificate, 11] 
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For Entrance Board, 9, 1} 14 

tcemeny 210 11, 14, 21° 

. anguage courses, 5] 


or advance, 


. 1 st ing 
curriculum nding or 
13 


requirements, 9 
] 


© Record ¢ 
» 131 cord, 9, 9). 43, 59-60, 104. 


aster of Arts in Gov- 


Finance courses, 197, 198, 199 
Financial aid, 37-38 
Financial Management, special program in, 
143 
Foreign Affairs 
See International Affairs 
Foreign Commerce, Bachelor of Business 
Administration Specialization in, 135 
Foreign language: 
Examination: 
For Master's candidacy, 65 
Placement, 51 
Requirements, 52 
Foreign Service, curricula in 
See International Affairs 
Foreign students, 93, 159 
Fraternities, social, 163 
French: 
Courses, 295-98 
Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Examination: 
For Master's candida y, 65 
Placement, 51 


G 
General Studies, College of, 144~49 
Geography: 
Courses, 226-30 
Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Geology courses, 230-32 
Germanic Languages and Literatures: 
Courses, 232-34 
Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Examinations 
For Master’s candidacy, 67-73 
Placement, 51 
Glee Club, 160 
Government Management Intern Scholar 
ship program, 143 
Government of the University, 4 
Government, Business, and Internationa 
Affairs, School of, 128-43 
Entrance requirements, 17-18 
Special programs, 143 
Grades, 39 
Graduate Council, 66-73 
Entrance requirements, 12 
Fields of research, 69-72 
Graduate Record Examinations, 9, 43, 59- 
60, 104, 127, 131 
Graduate School of Public Law, 92-95 
Continuing Legal Education students, 94 
Entrance requirements, 13-14 
Unclassified Students, 93 
Graduate study, 2-3 
SEE ALSO Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 
Graduation: 
Application for, 42 
Dates 


See University Calendar 
Requirements, 42-44 
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Greek courses, 194-95 
Guidance: 
Courses, 205, 287, 289, 290, 291 


Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Gynecology courses, 259-60 


H 


Health Administration, 154-55 
Health services, student, 154-55 
Hebrew courses, 195 
History: 
Courses, 235 39 
Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Of the University, 1-2 
Home Economics: 
Associate in Science curriculum in, 57 
Bachelor of Science curriculum in, 55, 122 
Courses, 239-4] 
Honor Roll, Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 49 
Honor Societies, 161-62 
Honors, 44 
Honors List, School of Engineering, 99 
Hospital Administration: 
Courses, 187-88 
Master of Business Administration fie! 
in, 139-40 
Hospital, University, 5, 78-79 
Hospitalization, 154-55 
Hours of instruction, 84, 164 
Human Resources Research Office, xlviii 


Independent study plan, 59, 130 
“In residence status”, 21, 42 
Insurance courses, 182 
Intern and Resident Training, 82 
International Affairs 
Bachelor of Arts in Government curricula 


DB) 


in, 56, 131-32 


Master of Arts in Government fields in, 


137-38 
Doctoral research in, 67-73 
International House, 159 


International Law courses, 245, 248, 282, 


284 
International Relations 
See International Affairs 


J 


Journalism courses, 241-42 


Labor courses, 182, 197, 199 


Language placement examinations, 51 


Language requirements, 52 


Languages, Doctoral research in, 67-73 

Latin courses, 194-95 

Latin America, courses on, 197, 199, 237 
238, 282, 284 


Latin American Civilization: , cies 


Columbian College of Arts ant 
major in, 58-60, 60-62 
Master of Arts field in, 63 
Law: 
Courses, 242-50 
Curriculum, 91-92 
Graduate program, 92-95 go? 
Graduate School of Public Laws de 
Continuing Legal Education 
14, 94 
Courses, 248-50 
Entrance requirements, 13-14 
Unclassified students, 93 
National Law Center, 84-95 
Review, 89, 90 (footnote) 
School, 87-92 
Entrance requirements, 13 
Unclassified students, 13, 
Leave of absence, 42 
Liberal Arts, College of 
See under Columbian 
and Sciences 
Library, 7-8 
Hours, 8, 44-45 
Law, 8, 84 
Medical, 8, 78 
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search in, 67-73 4 
Living accommodations, 157-58 
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Of the University, 4 ace 

Logistics Research Project (Navy j 
xi viii 
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Pharmacy 
Courses, 264-67 
Curricul n, 115-17 
School ol, 12 
Entrance requirements, 16 
Phi Beta Kappa, 161 
Philosophy courses, 267-69 
Physical } 
Courses 
For me 69. J 
For women, 2 ' 
Curricula 
For er 5, 12 
For women, 55-56, | 
Requiret s, 41-42 


Physical examinations, 42, 81, 154-55, 269, 


Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
~~ 


courses, 2/95 
Physical Sciences, Doctoral research in, 67 
Phys Ss 
{ irses 
Doctoral researcl 6 , 
P ology 
Courses ( 
Doctor rese in, ¢ 


Placement 


Office, 159 


Tests, 51, 9 
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Ai study , 
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Doctoral research in, 67 , 
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Publ A stra 
Courses, 189-90 
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Public Affairs 
Bachelor of Arts in Gove ent cur 
lum in, 132-23 
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Qualifying examinations, 2], 52, 59, 131 
SEE ALSO in University Calendar 


Quality-point index, 39-40 


R 


Radiology courses, 292 
Reading Clinic, 149, 156-57, 200, 201, 206 
Readmission, 8-9, 10 
Recreation, Physical Education specialty in, 
123 
Refunds, 22-23 
Registration, 19, 42 
Regulations, 39-45 
SEE ALSO UNDER Colleges, Schools, and 
Divisions 
Religion: 
Courses, 292-95 
Doctoral research in the History of, 67 
73 
Master of Arts field in, 63-66 
Religious Education, Master of Arts field 
in, 63-66 
Religious organizations, 163 
Research: 
Consultants in, xxxix—xliii 
Fields of, 69-72 
Projects, xlvii-lii, 4 
Reserve Officers Training Corps: 
Air Force Unit, 18, 36-37, 40, 41-42, 4, 
151-54, 168-69 
Residence: 
Halls, 5-6, 157-58 
Requirements, 42 
SEE ALSO UNDER Colleges, Schools, and 
Divisions 
Resident Training, medical, 82 
Romance Languages and Literatures: 
Courses, 295-302 
Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Examinations: 
For Master's candidacy, 65 
Placement, 51 
Rules of the University, right to change, 45 
Russian courses, 303—4 


Scholarship, 42 
See atso unper Colleges, Schools and 
Divisions 
Scholarships, 26-32 
Scholastic Aptitude tests, 9, 11, 14, 51, 157 
Sculpture: 
Courses, 174, 175 
Master of Fine Arts field in, 63-66, 172 


Secretarial Studies 
Associate in Arts curriculum in, 58 
Courses, 302-3 

Self help, 37, 159 
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Semester hours: 
Explanation of, 164 
Maximum allowed full- and 
students 4 
See UNDER Colleges, Schools, 
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Senate, University, xiv 
Sigma Xi, 16] ath 
Slavic Languages and Literatures 0% 
30344 
Social Sciences, Doctoral research 
73 4 
Sociology and Anthropology course 
Sororities, 163 
South America, courses on 
See Latin America 
Spanish: 
Courses, 298-301 
Doctoral research in, 67-73 
Examinations: “4 
For Master’s candidacy, 65 
Placement, 51 150-51 
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Courses, 308-11 
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Master’s curriculum, 139 
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Bar Association, 89 
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Union, 158 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


I 
COLUMBIAN COLLF¢ 


-Ynne Carpenter 
Marey ¢- 


- “UgUstus Haines Jr 
David : fustu i 


50n Harvey 
ufus Hj 


£einbotham, Je 
“dward Hill, Jr 


Fredenberger. Jr 
Rhes F 


sha Arriet Jontigg 
yn K 
Cha Urtz 


Assoc 


FER 


( 


IATE 


ARTS AND 
In ARTS 
06) 
it) 
+ Lee Hink 
Janice 
R Ho 
Gordon M 
Stet nM 
Barbara L. Lane 
Alice Marie La 
Donn L. Lars : 
ne See 
Jeanette I ‘ 
( ol Lint 


SCIENCES 


George Benton Beach 


Richard Warren Eisenhower 


Michael Meig 


ryl Lee Green 


swcinda Ann Han 


George Mad 


Diana Bancker 


ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCI 


OcrosBer 21, 196! 


Mandalene Swindell Marshall Va 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Ocroser 21, 1961 


Va Iris G. Mensh 
Il William Bateman Moore 
Md Howard Warfield Myer 
Pa Peter H. Patt 
Dd. Virginia Annett 
Va Stella Janie Pr 
Pa 


George O. Staplet 


el 


E. Stirling 


D.¢ eal Ray Sumner, J 

Md Judy Ellen Vanne 

D.C Elizabeth Barbara Warner 
D.¢ I ller 


Ww. We 


FEBRUARY 22, 1962 


Va Sharon Karr Jaffee 
N.J Loren Leon Lee 
) 


D.« Siri-Anne Gu iberg 
Mich Ronald Edward Loughrey 
D.¢ Robert Childs Macdonald 
Va Julie Ann Marsh 
Va Diana Whitley McKinney 
Va Dorothea Sophie Michelman 
Va Helen Bovard Montague 
Va Guiseppe Morra 
Md Martha Louise Mueller 
Conn Robert Francis O'Connor 
N.J James Harold Olsen 
Va Patricia Hubbard Parks 
Dd. Mary Parsons Perki 
Va Gloria Liebner Phillip 
Va Marcia Diane Porterfield 
Calif Caroline Dennis Prade 
DA Carol Jean Rodeffer 
D.« Marcus Crown Russell, Jr 
Md Courtney Dorian Schlosser 
D« Virginia Thomas Shackelford 
Va Raoul Pingree Smith 
M Alice Ward Sobotka 
dD. Timothy Otis Temple 
| honors in Religio Donna Barbara Truntich 
Kan rson Wallace, Jr 
Dd. »bert C. K. We 
Md Stewart John Westdal 
D.« Judith Lee White 
Va John Helga W ums, Jr 
Ww With distinction 
069 ¢ 
June 6, 1962 Di 
v 
Md Anthony David Blau i 
Md Eleanor Harrison Boothe LY 
J D.« William Av othe p 
Va Glenn on Borders 
Va Helen kland Bothwell pe 
Md With distinction i 
D« John Foster Bruce w 
lohn Emmett Buckley 
Md Thelma Kanatzar Burkhalter » 
Dorothy Jeanne Carlson 
Va With distincuion 
M Barbara Sue Carter 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCI 


OcroBer 21, 1961 


Lamia Al-Arif Iraq Andrew Simeon Stanciotf 
James Morrill Bridgman Conn Joseph Michael Zurlo, Jr 
Joseph Morton Iseman D.C 

FEBRUARY 22, 1962 
Martha Magdalene Fisher D.C Peter Joseph Wasilewski 
James Loyce Swindal Va 


June 6, 1962 


William Paxson Chalfant III Md John Lavagni 
Alfred Francis Dibbs dD. Ralph Isaac nan 
Bracha Edgar DA Gary Thomas MclIlro 
John McHenry Garrison Va Stanley Irving Musi 
Stephen Frank Gordon N.J Stephen Jerome Newm 
John Gregory dD. With distinction 
With distinction John Alford Parker, J 
Rosalie Joyce Gutride dD. William B. Reese 
Roy Woodrow Harding, Jr Md Gary L. Roffman 
William Downey Hardy Jr N.] James Alan SI - 
Arnost Heidrich Dd. With di 
With distinction—Special honors Frederick Wil j 
Mathematics Giles Henry Spaid 
Michael Roy Herron Ind With distinct 
Daniel Higman D« Joyce Stichman 
Robert Herndon Johnstone D.C Kenneth Bruce Weiner 
Kira Kalvik D.C Pamela Carnahan Woodfo 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MepicaL TECHNOLOGY 
Ocroper 21. 196] 
Katherine Herckner Cone N.J Gail Rogers 
FepRUARY 22, 1962 
Wilma Jane Berlin Va 
Master oF Arts 


OcrosBer 21, 1961 


Carolyn Lenore Custer Pa Deane Richard Lycan tal 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington B.S. 1956, University of Idaho 
University Barbara Nelson Mullens , : 
Elizabeth Beasley Del Donna D.C A.B. 1942, University of Wyomins 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington Maria Opasnov 
University A.B. 1952, We ley College 
Francisco de Legarreta N.Y Robert David P ton 
B.S. in F.S. 1951, Georgetown Univ y A.B. 1959 rge Washingt 
Harold James Dupuy Va Universit 
9 he George shington Mar cNe Rhodes 7 
\ ro i h Wa gt , Lae ve ‘ . oe ae hingto® 
Eugene Jay Finkel DA Univers 
A.B. 1952, Swarthmore College Gordon I k Shea ty 
) t N.J A.B. 1 Syracuse Univers 
Wa ton College Jackwell Susmar f pittsbursh 
John Dryden Kazar, Jr Va B.S, 1952, University & Jr 
A.B. 1950, Tufts University Donald Augustus Swicord, 1° i agtom 
John Eichholtz Kramer, ] Pa AB. 1958, The George ¥? 
A.B. 1956, Dartmouth College University 


Fepruary 22, 1962 
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r h Ackerman N Sanford Alan Berman tniver™ 
a - — v Sia Y . ee a4 wi 958 American t ni 
Lawrence Larsen Ame Va Barbara Longway Brigs® Michisa® 
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Sally Ann Bele D. \_B. 1961, The George Wa 
A.B. 1959. The George Washington University 
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M, B. 1953, * Tinity College 1. S logical Semi: 
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P, ersity 4 vurdes Gomez Ortes 
“Afe8 Chaffee Gerstenberg Md Mar a 1 n. 
Anne 7,959, § ‘anford University A 
A‘yluliet Gibert Va Unis 
U; ea © George Washington Widsor 
Davi) UVersity A.B 
Be MacMahan Hodge Va Orville H 
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AR Ern Prowse Johnson il Mya aw . 
Ruth 1960, heaton College A.B 
AR is Koidan D.« B AR 
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Diversity of P 
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Roh ry 
ApNathan Eisen Mad William Ans ss M ™ ¥ 
Makmouy 2 Srooklyn College B.S. 196 7 ce Geors 
) 195g hairat Ahmed Khairat United Arat Unive wd 
John (4258, Ala Shams Universit, Republic Stanley Neshe se 
AR ‘To el] Landon Ma B.S. 1956. Brookly 
Treo Rot we hed | Diversity . Maya reehe rhe George Washington 
3, 195 ™“olz Mad B.S. 1956. The G 
97, Manklin and Marshall Collese 1 Been 


Uerto Rico 
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B.S . > 


Puerto Rico 


George Lee Southa 


B.S, 1959, Virginia Military 
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Johnnie Manuel Albizo Va 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, Ne tern State 
College 


Julia Ana Bustelo-Garriga 


Puerto Rico 
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Fint 


1962 


Panalee Thomson Ikari 
A.B. 1943, University 
California 
Harry Lee Jones 
B.S., A.B. 1958 
Miles Harold Lett 
B.S.E. 1954, University of Michigan 
George Joseph Peckham 
B.S. 1961, Manhattan College 
Maurice Pressman 


of Southern 


University of Texas 


B.S. 1938, Worcester Polytechnic Institut sie? 


Azra Gureshi 
M.B.B.S. 1949, King 
College, Pakistan 
Charles Ernest Ro 
A.B. 1958, Harvard University 
William George Setser 
A.B. 1954, Colby College 
Geoffrey Unio Uyehara 
A.B. 1955, The Geor 


University 


e Washington 


ARTS 


1962 


Maliheh Afnan Mahhouk 


A.B. 1955, American University of 
Beirut, Lebanon 
Douglas H’ Teller Res 
A.B. 1956, Western Michigan GOP’ 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


' 
1 B.S. 1958, University of Puerto Rico 
Louis McDuffy Cameron D.C 
: B.S. 1957, University of Richmond 
; Virginia Anne Childs Md 
A.B. 1959, Connecticut College 
/ Arthur Mason DuPré ITI D.C 
B.S. 1959, Wofford College 
Janet Smith Eyler Md 
B.S. 1949, University of Rhode Island 
Ai Chun Fang Md 
B.S. 1944, National Sun Yat-Sen 
University, China 
Carla Gretchen Harms Md 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Sin Ai Hyun Korea 
B.S. in Phar. 1959, National University 
Korea 
MASTER OF 
JuNE 6, 
Sonia Marie Crafton D.« 
B.F.A. 1953, Temple U: rsit 
George Albert Hawk Md 
A.B. 1960, The Geo Washington 
t nivermty 
Dox TOR OF 
June 6, 
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1962 
S ry Leon Eisenbaum 
With distinction 
A.B. 1958, Tulane University 
Michael Roy Foge 
Ww tl a t cuon 
A.B. 1958, Haverford College 
Charles Whitfield Griffiths 
Harold Mayne Griffiths 


Vincent Living » Guandolo 
A.B. 1953, Kenyon College 
Hubert Maury Gulak 


B.S. 1958, Duquesne University 


Byron Charles Gwinn II 
AB. 1955. Duke University 
eanne Anne Hanaché 
A.B. 1958, ¢ ol - of New Rochelle 
‘ orest Haney 
BS A University of Idaho 
tobert Michael erson 
: A.B 959 University of Arizona 
ral e Gordon Hiebert , 
, A.B. 199) " niversity of Kansa an 
4M. 1954, Ph.D 1956 The Ge 
Washington University 
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A.B. 1958 Kenyon College 
Michael G. Hoffmar 

rthur Curtis Hurt HI 
; \ B 1958, Stanford l niversity 
Richard Hudson Huster 
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Edward Medical 
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—— 
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3S. 195 Vashington State 1 niversit N.¥ She 

Ham M¢ enzie Lundie Frank Chadw — University Md 
+1908, New York University M A.B. 1958, R es 

David'g iringer Harris David Sh me 

5 "rinceton University D.« With dis : ioe Washington 

i) Housden Lane Marshall B.S. 1958, The 

B 1958, | niversity of Maryland Mont University 

cith Mason 

Untain College 


( ‘ 
Robert Vigt Sense 
Md 0. Unive: 
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Rocky Mo 
B y Matan 
BS Tooks \ 
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Military A ademy 


2, S 
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1957 
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Whiting, Jr ty Cc 
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t Henry Morre!| 3 B.S. 1958, The 
195 Iniversity of Oregon Nl University 
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st Theological 
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THE LAW SCHOO! 
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James Frederick Doak Okla. 


A.B. 1956, University of Kansas 
Joseph Franklin Dugan N 
A.B. 1957, Pennsylvania State University 


George Cordell Easter Mass. 
A.B. 1956, Princeton University 
Alfred Paul Ewert Va. 
B.S. in E.E. 1955, University of Michigan 
Vincent James Femia Md 
A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Edmund Eugene Fleming Iowa 
B.S. in F.S. 1959, Georgetown University 
Bernard S. Gild D.C. 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Pittsburgh 
Morton Norman Goldstein D.C 
A.B. 1957, University of Maryland 
James Edward Harvey, Jr. Fla. 
B.M.E. 1940, Tulane University 
M.B.A. 1948, Harvard University 
James Edmond Hawes D.C. 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, University of Illinois 
William H. Holt Va 
B.S. in Eng. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Carter Carol Hubbel, Jr Md 
A.B. 1959, University of Maryland 
James Rozier Hulen, Sr Va 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of Missouri 
Herbert Kenneth Hyde, Jr Okla 
A.B. 1955, University of Oklahoma 
Peter Isakov Ohio 
B.Ch.E. 1958, University of Cincinnati 
Vernon Webster Johnson, Jr Md 
A.B. 1956, Duke University 
John Tyden Ketcham Va 
A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
John Arthur Koch D.C 
B.I.E. 1954, Ohio State University 
John Frederick Kovin Md 
A.B. 1958, Washington Missionary College 
Anthony Thomas Lane Va 
B.E.E. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Stuart Lubitz Mich 
B.1.E. 1957, B.M.E. 1958, University 
of Florida 
John Raymond Manning lowa 
B.S. in Eng. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
James Francis McCarthy Mass 


A.B. 1956, Boston University 


FEBRUARY 


James Leighton Bean Ind 

B.S. in C.E. 1950, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute 

Daniel Corwin Block Va 

B.S. 1957, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries 

Carmen Joseph Blondin NJ 
B.S. 1955, U. S. Coast Guard Academy 

Reno Elwood Bonfanti Pa 
A.B. 1953, University of Pittsburgh 

Donald Marvin Caplan Md 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 

Josiah William Collins I I 
B.S. 1955, U. S. Naval Academy 

Richard Edward Constant N.Y 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, University of Colorado 

Roger Joseph Costello Va 
A.B. 1948, University of Cincinnati 
M.B.A. 1951, Harvard University 

Samuel Parkinson Cowley, Jr Utah 
B.S. 1959, University of Utah 

Barry Shields Cramp N.J 
A.B. 1958, Colgate University 

John Preston Creer III Utah 
B.S. 1957, University of Utah 

Donald James Ellingsberg Md 


B.S. 1955. North Dakota Agricultural College 


John Joseph McCormack 
B.S. 1954, Boston College nD 
John R. Nordstrom 
A.B. 1949, Minnesota State College, 
Moorhead 
A.M. 1958, University of Minnesota pe 


Edward William Nypaver 

B.S. in C.E. 1957, University of Pittsburgh 
Dennis Edward Watson O'Connor 

B.S. 1952, U. S. Naval Academy Ww 
Gordon Harold Olson : P 

B.S. 1955, North Dakota State Universit¥ 
Alan Gilbert Paul : 

B.M.E. 1956, Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Institute 


John Joseph Posta, Jr 5 
B.S. in Eng 1957, Thé George Washingto™ 


University pe 


Warren Estes Ray 
B.S. in E.E. 1952, M.S. in E.E. 1956, 


Oklahoma State University 
Ronald William Reagin 
B.S. 1958, University of Missourt + 
Wayland Henry Riggins 
B.S. 1956, Clemson Agricultural Colles® ve 
Robert H. Rusis 
A.B. 1956, The George Washington 
University % 


Donald Waters Seiler, Jr 
AB. 1956, College of William and M&O ie 


Edward Lawrence Sherman — 
AB. 1951 A.M. 1953, Roosevelt Usive™ 
Donald James Singer ‘ tal 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1956, Michigan State U®® 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 


v 


Daniel Warren Sixbey 

‘A.B. 1954, University of Maryland pe 
Marvin Snyder 

B.E.E. 1954, Cornell University we 


George Vande Sande «thi . 
Oe in EE, 1948, University of Mit J 


Roger Alan Van Kirk P nt A 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, l niversity of Ver? N 
Alan David Wolfe 
B.S. 1952, Queens College te of 


M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institu xi 
Technology 
James Creighton Wray we 


B.M.E. 1958, Villanova University 
Francis Kopp Zugel ingto® 
B.S. in Eng. 1957, The George Wash 
University 


22, 1962 wi 


. ' 
Edward Francis Gaulin ty sd 
B.S. 1959, Georgetown | nivers! 


Donald Edward Gillespie al Institute we 


B.S. 1955, Virginia Milit > 
Paul Richard Harder a 
B.S. 1957, Rose Polytechnic Inst 


Thomas Joseph Harrigan - Washi 


A.B. in Govt. 1959, The Geors 
University , ss 
‘ endriksen “se 
Lea Riese 052, M.S. 1953, Uae 
of Michigan ort 
A.M. 1936, Columbia t niversity 
Corwin Ray Horton . ‘“ pe” 
BS. 1956. Oregon State College y 
Gary Lynn Jordan Kan 
wv 


B.S. in Ch.B. 1958, 
Donald Allen Kaul UniversitY 
w 


po 


University of 


B.M.E. 1958, Ohio State 


Samuel William Keller nd 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryla 
Helen Scrymgeour Lane a 
‘AB 19 4 niversity of Michis® 


Betty Jayne Latshaw ai Oklshom* 


B.B_A. 1959, Universit 


BS - Caht 
‘ Collen’ California State Polytech: 
Be Stern Levison Va 
Dana B, /» U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
AB. Tyord Malone Mass 
Charles 7 ; *larvard University 
ues. 1 “ylor Manatt lowa 
Bs Edward ame U niversity 7 
95 12 
Ceo” of Maryiand ; 5, M.B.A. 1957, University 
B Francis Mautz , 
Micha 1957, Villano os 
Beh Nicholas Metter University Ve 
Geor, e Gone 37, Pratt Institute 
Ag 1945" on Mullins Va 
Day; id \ Hamline | niversity : 
BS. yerne } Munnis D.C 
Williams L 1959 University of Illinois 
B.S geht Nixon " daho 
. ah 
Tula ean Norrell Young University . 
A, : A 
piel Phi tine? Wesleyan University 
Allan Ro3o: Jniversity of \ _ 
of Maryland 
Ap edolp lumley, Jr ui cea Va 


ovt. 1959, ‘The George Washington 


BS By rence Ramik 
Josep}, 1957, Penn 1 ' 
BS Is enner vania State University ; 


Diversity of Oregon 


Juni 


NCh.E. 1059 p. Md 
~~ 1958, } 


Nor 957 ie 
Ri fhe a Vie User 
drey Meke hiversity of Michie 1 
~ B 1955 *ynolds Barnes = 
hard M,. Middlebury Coll os 
ue B, 1959" Beerman  °* 
~ pthall Robe ceton University = 
ies. 1956 Bentzman M 
Bberzing Merican International ( ollege nit 
9; 1958, Mich , V 
Cohen Re echno} 5 College of Mining ‘ 
A.B. impard Beyda 
Gar Riversity’ '999, The George Washington 
a Y ashington 
'. ! 7 
Neng Rive: ve 
ut c + hae I Boni of New Hampshire 
ward ’, Ohio State Uni aie 
pAb. 19s iam Braun Jr. uVersity 
pes Carve) Brent University \ 
in B . 
wi 1955. G Md 
nh in Butowaky Sows University 
ary C » 46 
Wa Gt Univenis ‘ 
ichas 199; Colle v 
aie frie et Wiliam and Mary ; 
an Elm " Tufts Universi wa 
, Bis mer Co obb ersity 
icha, » Bow! 
y ar Be “amin C — State U niversity - 
Yron ens Vers I 
Bs. hg C ity of Mic higan - 
va, 0f Agece: 1956, Uy \ 
Willian, Ticulture end ae alate University : 
nit = git b Daisle. Pplied Science 
ie 
was 1a Deteet Macon College = 
allace G.? Fordham 1) 
a Gordon Tas Ui niversity N.Y 
. x Ckson 
Rivers} “serge Washington = 


Deg rees Conferred 


Mark Rollinson Va 
A.B. 1954, Duke University 
William Alexander Scott D.C 
A.B. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
Richard Reynolds Seideman Va 
A.B. 1955, Pennsylvania State University 
Leonard Sandor Selman N.Y 
B.S. in Eng. 1958, University of Connecticut 
Ralf H. A. O. Siegemund Va 
Diplom Geophysiker Unive Berlin 
Donald LeRoy Smith lowa 
B.S. 1954, lowa State University 
Robert Frederick Stah DA 
B.S. 1954, W ash ington College 
Donald Phillip Stein D.C 
B.S. 1958, Case Institute of Technology 
Wolmar J. Stoffel Dd. 
B.S. 1957, University of Wisconsin 
Louise Anderson — Md 
B.S. 1934, University of Pennsylvani 
Robert Thompsor Tl 
I i { Illinois 
Va 
University 
Va 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Julia Ward D.C 
A.B. 1923, Ph.D. 1940, Bryn Mawr College 
Helen Jeanette Wilbur Va 
A.B 56, Bates College 
1962 
Carl Gordon Dowrey Va 
B.S. 1958, Montana State College 
Robert Wells Duckworth Fla 
B.1.E. 1957, University of Florida 
Donald Erskine Egan Va 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1956, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Price C. Faw, Jr Va 
B.M.E. 1954, Clemson Agricultural College 
Charlies Narber Fi y D.C 


A.B. in Govt. 19 
University 
Clarence Joseph Fleming Va 


The George Washington 


B.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Illinois 
John Gordon Forester, Jr N.C 
B.S. 1955, Un of North Carolina 
Howard Garfield Garner, Jr Va 


B.S. in Textile Mfg. 1956, Clemson 
Agricultural College 


Harry Joseph Guerrieri, Jr Md 
A.B. 1952, St. Vincent College 
Raymond Ernest Hagenlock Va 
A.B. 1957, Syracuse University 
Dennis Haines Ohio 
B.S. in Comm. 1959, Ohio University 
Warren Lee Hanna Va 
A.B. 1955, Washington University 
John Loren Harmer Utah 
B.S. 1959, University of Uuh 
Jon Fisher Hollengreen Va 
B.S 59, University of Tennessee 
James Calhoun Humes Pa 
A.B 159, The George Washington 
University 
Ralph Gubler Jorgensen M 
A.B. in t. 1960, The George Washington 
Un 
Ww am Lang Va 
A.B. in Govt. 1954, The George Washingtor 
University 
Ronald Louis Lenkin D.C 
A.B. 1959. The George Washington 
University 
Samuel Har Lewis De 
A.B. 19 Cornell University 
Charles Hutchit Lindrooth Va 


B.S. 1956, University of Illinois 
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Marie Therese Loepp 

A.B. 1951, University of Iowa 
Robert Emmet Lynch, Jr 

A.B. 1956, University of Maryland 
Lowell LeRoy Madsen 

B.S. 1954, Brigham Young University 
Chester Ear! Martine, Jr 

B.M.E. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic Ins 
Michael Edward McKenzie 

A.B. 1959, Dartmouth College 
Stanley Michaels 

A.B. 1959, Cornell University 
William Alexander Mikesell, Jr 
_ B.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State University 
Stephen Miller 

A.B. 1959, Michigan State University of 

Agriculture and Applied Science 

Matthew T. Molitch 

B.S. 1957, New York University 
John Barnard Nash 

B.S. in M.E. 1935, University of Utah 
Gary M. Nateman 

B.S. in Comm. 1959, Ohio University 
Julia Ney Nel 


A.B. 1944, University of California 
Robert Frederick I rson 
A.B. 1954, I versity of Idaho 


Allen Isaac Polsby 
A.B. 1959, Brown University 
Stephen William Pournaras 
A.B. 1942, Brown University 
M.S. 1951, New York University 
Robert Morris Price 
A.B. 1959, University of South Carolina 
Samuel Joseph Profeta 
A.B. 1957, University of Buffalo 
David Arthur Richie 
A.B. 1958, Haverford College 


h 


versity of Idaho 


Vida Marie Bau 
A.B. 1950, Ur 
George Dennis Becker 
A.B. 1956, Swarthmore College 
William Sanford Corey 
A.B 58, Dickinson College 
Margaret Leslie Ervin 
A.B. 1952, University of North Carolina 
John Smith Jenkins 
A.B. 1954, Lafayette College 
George William King 


B.S. in E.M. 1957, West Virginia Unive 


I 


versity 


A.B. 1949, University of North Carolina 
A.B. 1949, Georgia State College for W« 
A.M. 1950, Radcliffe Coll 
Jerry Cohen 
B.M.E. 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
William Lee Dickey 
A.B. 1957, Augustana College 


Robert Franklin Burnett 

B.S. 1956, Clemson Agricultural Co 
Shirle Arthur Debenham 

A.B. 1959, University of Utah 
John Alfred Eichler 

B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 
Henry Lyon Hall, Jr 

A.B. 1955, | versity of Massachusetts 


lege 


Iowa 
D.C 

Utah 
Va 

titute 

Va 

Va. 
Okla 


Mass 


Md 
Va 
Ohio 
Va 
Va 
Md 
R.I 


5.C 


Lonnie Bruce Rubin 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
Robert John Seas, Jr 
B.S. in E.E. 1954, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Jason Lee Shrinsky 
A.B. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 
Richard Joel Silber 
A.B. 1959, Dickinson College 
Donald Edward Sinrod 
A.B. in Govt. 1959, The Georg 
University 
John Rogers Stafford 
With distinction 
A.B. 1959, Dickinson College 
Carl Otis Thomas 
B.S. 1957, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries 
John Lee Van Metre, Jz 
A.B. 1959, Duke University 
William Willison Watkinson 3 
A.B. 1959, Western Michigan College 


Alfred Hatcher Wells, Jr P 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, University of South 
Carolina 


Don S. Wenger 
A.B. 1934, University of Wisconsi® 
M.D. 1937, Marquette University 
M.S. 1957, Georgetown University 
Kathryn Mickle Werdegar 
With distinction : 
A.B. 1957, University of Californ'® 
James Field Whitescarver, Jr 
A.B. 1953, Duke University 
Nancy Jean Wolff 
A.B, 1954, Wellesley College 


Juris Docror 


OcToBER 21, 196] 


D.C 


Md 


rsity 


‘EBRUARY 
Ind 
Md 
men 


D.« 


S.D 


Martin M. Krawieg 
B.S. 1958, Cornell University 

ohn Frederick Moring > aic 

, B.S. in LE, 1957, Virginia Polytech 

Institute J 

John Joseph Mullins, J: 
B.S in C.E. 1956, University ‘ 

Daniel Y. Sachs i 
B.S. 1955, Cornell Universit 
mes Clement Schultz 

ans 1956, University of Nebraska 

William John Swartz 


. ty 
B.S. in M_E. 1956, Duke Univer® 


22, 1962 


topher Putter faryland 


Charles Ch 
A.B. 1959, Univers 
Charles Lindbergh M arinaccio necticut 
A.B. 1957, University of Con 
Robert Cook Sullivan, 
B.S. 1955, Brown | niversity 
David Arnold Swankin 


‘ -andeis University 
A B. iss praneeaity of Wiscons!? 


ry Don Williams { Oklahom™ 


ty 0 


Jerr B.A. 1959, University © 
1962 
William Hochman Universit 


4B. 1956, Indiana 


Ronald Bruce Natalie 


With disunciee ° 
4B. 1957, Tufts Universit? 
Woodie Augustus Partee, 


r 
. a 

»f Geors® 

a B. 1945, t niversity of 


 Washingt® 


vat. y 
Hf Connecti NY 


Nebt 
ve 


; ; a Neste 
B.S. 19 
P . » Pennsylvania State John Ear! Taulb ; 
. hiv » J 58 ec College 
Gord n Jay Guise Mich ? A ° ‘ and 
A eee: Michigan State University of BS 1957. Brown Univer 
Y : ric f li a ocien 
~ Walte Sehene, {Ps ceria Wi 
CE 195g Jornell University 
MasTrer or Laws 
Ocroser 21, 196] 
ae ‘alia Johnson N.Y Mordet 1951 4 » Carolina State College 
‘ 1952. rooklyn College fin 19 0 Howard I ersit 
“+B: 1959, ° 1¢ George W ashington 
University 
9 9 
Fepruary 22, 1962 
haat oustin Barth Va M vi : : lord uM uthows Bele 
Edward ye? LL.B. 1954 Indiana University ¥ B. 1960. American Univers 
ne 1eseph Connors. Jr Mass ; Rides’ See / 
B, 1989 Versity of Notre Dame H AB — j LL.B. 1960, The 
Kitty py, 1959, Georgetown Universtnn 
AB. 194 Frank 


hington Univer 
} Dd. George Washin 
LD. 1959" Usiversity of Wisconsin 


# ie George Washington 
“versity 
June 6, 1962 
Robert p ey Ha 
Bg Prederick Allnutt Va Char je = ~ Mi Readres Collese 
J.D. 1969" pp einia Polytechnic Institute es “=~ Wayne State | ersity 
Iniverss. 8 George Washington I ‘mat nderson, Jr 
Wiiast'versity Daniel Eli Henderson, Jr. 
Ss “199ptoMerY Champion M A.B. 195 ¢ whe 
: LLB is Sissippi State ( ollege . LI ~' : * , Ci pp 
“ERE Dike’, Oiersity of Missis ppi 4 mers 1935, Duke Uniwersity pe 
A B. 1959 Jp 1961, w Rens a , The George Washington 
I wUhiversity ’ 4, Wayne State < Bene J 
Bs 19a%ePh Puller Mich Hale Watk 
LD, 195° U S. Military Academy oe 


Niversity of Michigan 


LL.B. 1960, West Virginia 


ver 


: mR E) 
Master or COMPARATIVE Law (AMERICAN Pracri 


. ~~ » 
Fepruary 22, 1962 


Diana Hayw ard Jo 


sephsor D« 
A.B. 1958, Somerville College, England 
Docror or Jurmica. Si IENCE 
Fepruary 22, 1962 
Edward Gerard Hudon Maine 
B.S. 1937 


Bowdoin Colle 

LL.B. 1947, LL.M. 195 
nhiversity 

M.S. in L.S 1956, Catholic Un 

of America 

ISSERTATION The Eve 

Amendment Doctrine 

Court An Historical 


©n Freedom of Expre 


Georgetown 


versity 


D 


Obert B 3 Jt NE 6, 1962 

~ ats N.Y. Cecil Thomas Laké , 

Poste Mary “L. 1949, College of William A.B. 1948, LL.B. 1950, University « 
, Ie ne us t 4 rtor 
College, {5 Dibloma in Law 1956, Kines LL.M. 1960, The George Washington 
'Ssepy en pty of London England University ae 
Baars recur ATO ‘Pair ’ ral’ Safe Dissex :ON Pa 
st Of Pros ec ural Right, ternational Authority 


curement 


Texas 


D.C 


Md 


Texas 
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Sherwin Carl Pelton 
B.B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952, 
Wisconsin 
LL.M. 1955, New York U 
Dissertation: ‘Manufac 
Taxes 


THE SCHOOL OF 


SACHELOR OF Civil 


Wis 


University of 


niversity 
turers’ Excise 


ENGINEERING 


ENGINEERING 


FEBRUARY 22, 1962 
Ignat Vassileff Kalcheff Va 
Jt NE 6, 1962 ve 
. , ve 
Dulaney Forrest deButts III Md Floyd Francis Mathews, Jr Me 
Wesley Grieves Harris, Jr Va Arthur Thomas Nielsen 
Howard Thiebaut Hill D.C Paul Albert Oscar 
With distinction 
BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Fepruary 22, 1962 we. 
Frederick John Gauvreau Md Robert Glenn Martin M 
Andrejs Jaunrubenis D.C Edward Ronald Sebol 
David Thornton Lokerson Md 
June 6, 1962 a 
poe E. Birdsall N.Y Donald Custis Lokerson ve 
abio Antonio Convers Echeverria Colombia Paul James McCeney we 
John Aloysius Gilson, Jr Md Theodore Herman Roach pe 
eae Bradford Hartman Va Walter Godfrey Santilli ve 
arry Charles Hice Va Edwin Anthony Stennett 
Randall C. Kenyon Md John Leonard Wolfgang, Jr 


3ACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


OcToBER 2 


David S. Bettwy 


Richard Dettmering Md 

It NE 6, 
Alan Brooke Griest Md 
Arthur Caldwell Macurdy Md 
Norman Lawrence Martin Md 
Daniel Russell Mulville Md 


1, 196] 


Fepruary 22, 1962 Me 


William Hammond Mish 


BACHELOR oF SCIENCE IN ENCINEERING 


Ocroser 2 


Robert Anderson Broadway Va 
William J. D. Escher Md 


1962 of 
1 
Stuart L. Natof ve 
Robert Joseph Sanford 
David Knowlton Trask 
ve 


1, 1961 


Aubrey Jackson Stringer 


Fesruary 22, 1962 


Michael Beatty Rowan 
A. By 1952, A.M. in Govt 
Washington University 


June 6, 
Stephen Caine Va 
‘ohn Wells Casey, Jr Md 


obert Carey Kirkland Va 


Md 


1956, The George 


] Of 2 pe 


H ld Jay Rosenbers 
Ww alla ¢ Mason Yater, je 


Degrees Conferred 345 


Master OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


OcrosBer 21, 196] 


R in E.R. Siitia . Ohio Joe Albert McEachern Tenn 
Bg Brendon K » University of California B.S. in M.E. 1931, University of Tennessee 
Will’ 1g .U. S. New ‘ D.C George I dward Mor ssey Jr ; D.C 
Bg tend lerson by reo eemy : B.S. 1950, U. S. Military Academy 
‘S. 1946 508 M Ar 
BS. 1954" Obtahom 27, Academy 
. niversity 
Rot Fepruary 22, 1962 
BS" berger Abel 
Bran pit; Brown U; Md Bruce Edward Lackey Va 
os Toast Anderson *Y B.E.E. 1934, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Ppa Upsala c Md James Augustus McGill, Jr Va 
TE Riley Brncew ain ies* B.S. in C.E. 1956, University of Maryland 
T, -E. 1932 Gao Va Leonard Jay Miller Contr 
Bruce Wry Georgia Institute of B.S. in Textile Eng. 1957, Lowell 
g Bs. in E el Caron : Technological Institute : 
heldon Ch E. 1932 Norwich U Ve Thaddeus Michael Nosek Conn 
4 Nes n 3 tarv Academy 
BME. 1956, College of the C Seas N.Y + ’ rn: ; 947) Mowe ee Institute 
Lexi Be ad “ of the City of : of Techno ony. : 
8, 3 4 2 — ames McClain Osborn a 
of T, 1935 Ap ons D« B.S. 1937, M.S. 1939, University of 
Edwin Sa tBOlogy » Massachusetts Institute d 
B.S. jqonton Fost otkin Md 
Walie, 192 UL Riversity of Il Md 52, The George Washington 
P BS. in M ard Grautoff linois University 
"nk Powei 1933, New Y, 4 Md Welfred Morton Redler Md 
ngs 1955 | Hamilton ork University B.E.E. 1953, The George Washington 
“thu > U.S. Ng Fla University 
th Iq can aval Academy Ma Robert Louis Rush Md 
S. » Sew York Ty d B.S. 1953, U. S. Mili Academ 
Leo West” University op versie ChataAsverSiie Va 
ER. 16 ine eee ‘ a in I.E. 1951, Virginia Polytechnic 
Rivers.’ it Geo: , a nstitute 
"ward Andy ; "ge Washington Dominick Robert Traina D.C 
‘Sin BEY Kmose B.S. 1942, University of Maryland 
EE. 1956 Neos Il B.M.E. 1958, The Wast 
m0, } Orthwestern Univer 98 ae George ashington 
ity University 


Pal Da June 6, 1962 
Villian,!250, Cathos: 
ase Edvard Bois University st Amer Md sameed V incent Ksiazek Md 
SNE E ponettis ; = S. in B.A. 1947, Scranton University 
Buy! Arie’) 958, Okd : 4 Texas B.S. in 1.E. 1949, Pennsylvania Stat 
ee Bastiowe sath State University GALE, 90, Pesantene Sas 
WaUsreis'® 1958, Pennoyhanis rae DS BSS Caneel of 7 
* ay b versity o itwatersrand 
Be mans State 2 pends 
Tadhg 857, Tieuchanan N.Y Bryant William Lemon Idaho 
Bg" Ferd; Tity of Rock B.S. in C.EB. 1958, University of Idaho 
I. Ail, 40, Und Collins sster Edward Wallace MacLaren, Jr Va 
§ in Bret _* aval Academy tH B . in Eng. 1960, The George Washington 
U -E. 193 a niversity 
Richaed Say 33, The George Washington Md James Richard Miller Mo 
§. j, Tiffith Do, B.S. 1955, U. S. Military Academy 
W co, MLE. 1956 BhY ‘ Robert Herman Nyvold Va 
ian Bia Texel Institute of Ve y B.S. 1952, U. S. Naval Academy 
S, joet*t Fo, Nilson Andrew Reaves Jr Md 
R Teck, amach - B.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Texas 
re F, logy | Usetts Institute of Mass —— ty yt agent ac h ' } Md 
BS 1949 U WOodacre jr + te 1, Polytechnic Institute 
S. in pLU: S. Neck 4 of Brooklyn 
Pre, choot 1955, fy. Academy Calif. John Philip Ryan Va 
; »US.) , s t 
nbs ib Walter Jacot aval Postgraduate James Glenn Whiteaker Tenn 
Vc. Jen’ U, 8. Min. . A.B. 1940. Lincoln Memorial University 
‘ is Crk Mary Academy re B.S iat E. 1951, U. S. Naval Postgraduate 
Ba, Atriens, 949 : : School 
watt Culture and 4" State College Va Michael Yachnis D.C 
Brod and Mec} ge of . 
EE 19 Kapur hanic Arts : 5. 1943, Military College, Athens, Greece 
N B.S. 1951, Mi 


ry Technical Training 


College, Gre 


M.S. in Eng. 1956, The George Wash ngton 
University 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 
OcroBer 21, 1961 


Jhong Sam Lee Korea 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, University of Oklahoma 


Fepruary 22, 1962 


cit 


Roland Dee August Va Federico Manns Rudloff “hile 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Oregon State College Ingeniero Civil 1948, Universidad de Chil pe 
William Frank Banks Md William David Rust, Jr : r 
B.S. 1946, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical B.S. in C.E. 1954, Howard Universit Me 
College Herman I. Shaller 
M.S. 1958, University of California at A.B. 1941, Brooklyn College 
Los Angeles B.M.E. 1951, The George Washingto® 4 
Matthew McCartney Douglass DA University M 
B.C.E. 1952, McGill University Ralph Boon Snapp { 
Lyman William Griswold Md B.S. in M.E. 1948, Carnegie Institute ® Me 
B.S. in E.E. 1955, Duke University Technology 
Charles William Haase Md Donald Colman Titu F . 

B.E.E. 1956, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute B.E.S. 1957, Johns Hopkins t niversitY — Geet 
George Elert James D.C Panos Tsoukia ~ reece id. 
B.S. in E.E. 1940, University of Washington Diploma 1953, Athens niversity, Gre® M 
James Allen Nott D.C Frank Hert tley “ton 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland B.E.E. 19 The George Washing 

University 


JUNE 6, 1962 


Lewis Horrigan Blakey D.C ames Richard Leas 
B.S. in C.E. 1954, University of Notre Dame Ja EE. 1959, The George Washing 9 
Simeon Henry Cotton, Jr Va University 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Duke University Buford Atwell Logan, Jr State 
George Frederick Crowe Va B.S. in E.E. 1957, Mississipp* + e ye 
R B.S = E. 1933, University of Washington University 
obert Warren Dacus Md George Lucky n 
B.E. 1954, Vanderbilt University B.C-E. 1960, The George Washingt v 
Chao Kai Fang Md University 6 
B.S. in E.E. 1944, National Sun Yat-Sen Robert Milton Moore , Washing 
University B.S. in Eng. 1959, The George 
Solomon Sidney Fineblum Ohio University : 
B.M.E. 1950, The George Washington David Hardy Nelson {Califor™ fo 
University B.S. in E.E. 1957, University @ anid ¢ 
Ralph Harrison Gaze DA Alvin Huey Sobel of pennsyl¥ Dp 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, Massachusetts Institute B.S. in E.E. 1959, University © 


of Technology Ralph Edwin Spencer Univers"¥ 


James George Md B.S. in C.E. 1953, Howard ‘ 
B.S. 1930, Massachusetts Institute of Persiado Dick Tadjer_ aa el Insut 
Technology B.S.C. 1954, M.S.C. 195 , Isra 
Oscar T. Hines, Jr Md of Technology, Israel 
B.S. in E.E. 1955, Duke University 


Dox TOR OF SCIENCE 


FEBRUARY 22, 1962 


Clifford Duras Fert D« 
B.S E. 1957, M.S. in E.EB. 1958 
University of Pennsylvania 
Dissertation On Some Phenomena of 


Interaction of Electromagnetic Fields 
with Moving Electrically Conducting 
Fluids with Application to Biological 
Flowmetry: A Critical Study 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


BACHELOR oF Scrence IN PHARMACY 


Ocroser 21, 1961 


Rosemary Ruth Franzone Md Jay Leslie Morton 


pe 


Se Degrees Conferred 


June 6, 1962 


R lizabeth 
Ma Ben amin ahman 
Si. Na Elizaber yy youttmann 


Lucj 
Channa Duncan Ye 
ce P e prah Fox D C 
Jean te H Jessu > Vs 
M R rizman ' ‘4 
lie Kim Md 
Md 
ra FEBRUARY 
Mania Mann Cre; h 
Mar Alice Fe a Vr 
Gay Wie Simons Gate: Na 
lace Glac ing : va 
Va 
Linda = x 
Susan ; Abrams 
P ha Ps 
Billie WA Bassett Va 
Davig C. Man Ber, ¢ x 
Donald ton Booker va 
Gloria g id Bridges va 
ay “tan But] va 
Che: Special Utland 
Viaatite Cat onOrs nD Business Education ™ 
(e. Clark \ 
Dec 2 
a lal 
Vise Ct phonon in Biology ce 
i) 
Ronn H¢® Dougla vs 
Caro, Tand Epp ~ Vs 
fotn fy Della capnes Va 
‘ ane Goaines 0 
aul Dan t!ton ns 
Harey ther Grosordon Mi 
D 7 J Mc 
tricia pl Hell 
Barba. Dooley Holt D.C 
Joa, = Joan K “a 
Nan K Ser _ re 
Arlen’, uM Kane Dc 
Ky (With a Kevorki Di 
Athry, I inction) me 
YOne K oe} 
Va 
Bac HELOR oF Scr NCI 
FEBRUARY 
Arlene Rawdon Bray 
Al 
Bette pAnn Arth - * 
Joan phillips yuat® 
Louse iiaea Va 
ag Ky 


John Graham Mars 
eon Leonard 
Matthew John N 
Peter George P 
Jean Franklin Pic 
Saul Schwartz 


dward 
Sally Ann Tuomala 
Arthur Horace Wear 
B.S, 1957, 1 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF 


ARTS IN EDUCATION 


OCTOBER 21, 196] 


a 


Reva Lehman 


Martha Jane Mitche 


on 
iric Ulson 
Dorothy Elizabeth Sarbaug 
Mary Heath Sweet 


Francis Ogden Van Wie 


22, 1962 


Sharon Geoghegan Harrison 


Edward Eugene Hussion 
Sally Kathryn Locker Link 
Helen Zarkower Miller 


1962 


Elaine Rochelle Kupersmith 


Carol Elizabeth Lander 
Cecilia Ann Maisel 
Herman Richard Menzer 
Dorothy Beller Morgan 
Susan Deredith Mosher 
Carlyne Mae Olive 
Virginia McGehee Park 
Kaleen Kissinger Peck 


With dist 
Angela Nancy 
Melissie Co 


Willo Ann Pequegnat 
Geraldine Marie Pierce 
Nguyen tu Quy 

Esther Manette Ratner 
Joyce Elaine Raum 
Nancy Beth Pittle Rose 
Carolyn Kay Rowsey 
Sheila Schlossenberg 
Marilyn Louise Schroeder 
Isabelle Sweeny Schuessler 
Virginia Lou 
Louise Marie Spauls 
Marcia I 
Eileen Ann Wishner 


IN Hom: Ex ONOMICS 


22, 1962 


D.C 


1962 


Annie Mae Houston McElrath 


Anne Bigelow Oakley 


niversity of Maryland 


Js 


et 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PuysicaL EDUCATION 


OcroBer 21, 196] 


pe 
Richard Bohdan Markowitz Pa Joseph John Paluck 
Charles Domenick Packan Pa 
FEBRUARY 22, 1962 » 
? 
Dennis Wesley Hill Va Walter John Ligenza vw 
James Patrick Kacsmarik Va Daniel Edmund Solt 
JuNE 1962 ve 
Fred Eugene Beahm W.Va. Robert Nelson Harvey if 
Robert Roy Budway D.C. Charles William Hornfeck rd 
Nan Southey Byrd D Frederick Joseph Manuel ‘J. 
With distinction Gloria Jean Nethers Ve 
Joseph George Coniglio Pa William Thomas Pashe NJ 
Phillip Gordon Coreil La Robert Franklin Sisson, Jr a 
Douglas Morgan Crupper, Jr Va Alexander Gregory Sokaris 
Andrew A. Guida Pa James Mauro Tricolli 
Master oF Arts IN EDUCATION 
Ocroser 21, 1961 pe 
Irene P. Allemano Va Ruth Ann Lassiter Howell lege ve 
A.B. 1940, Carnegie Institute of Technology B.S. 1956, D. C. Teachers Colles’ 
Peter H. Allemano Va Thomas Woodley Knott _— ity Me 
B.S. 1935, Carnegie Institute of Technology B.S. 1955, Georgetown Univer™ 
Guinevere F. Wilhite Anderson hy Frank William Kovacs ‘ Washinst® 
A.B. 1953, Fisk University B.S. in P.E. 1956, The George a 
Margarita Artuaga Puerto Rico University 
A.B. 1952, University of Puerto Rico Donald Lacey a ington 
Helen G. Butcher Md A.B. 1958, The George Washing Me 
A.B. 1950, Davis and Elkins College University 
Olive Jones Byrd D« Josephine Lowstuter pittsburah Me 
B.S. 1942, D. C. Teachers College B.S. 1937, University of Pit 
Ella Virginia Carter D.C Jette Jean McLeod 6 ue 
B.S. 1958, Longwood College B.S. 1955, Hampton Insite y 
William Boyd Chapman Va John Joseph McNelis . on 
B.S. 1959, University of Virginia B.S 1oat I niversity of Scrant e 
Carroll Edward Conner Va Robert Emit McNels - Teach 
A.B. 1951, Bridgewater College B.S. 1954, Pennsylvania State Me 
Ruby Virginia Cross N.C College, West siie pe 
A.B. 1938, King College Vivian Covington Miller ‘ollege “ 
Phyllis Dygert Cubbage Md B.S. 1955, D. € Teachers C t 
B.S. in Ed. 1948, Northern Illinois State David Alan Mitchell f Virginia D! 
Teachers College A.B. 1956, University & » 
Margaret E. Smith Davis Md Jacqueline Richards wan Collese 
A.B. in Ed. 1952, The George Washington B.S. 1956, D. ¢ Teac We 
University Sally Ann Nelson College 
Robert Olin DeWolfe Va B.S. 1952, Nazare’ - a vw 
B.S. in Ed. 1957, Pennsylvania State Pauline Detamore I ae Colles® 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg B.S. 1949, Morris Harv ye 
Frances Ayers Dieffenbach Va Marie Agnes Peckham versity of Pe 
A.B. 1930, Southern Methodist University B.S. in Ed. 1929, Un ve 
Thelma Elaine Driscoll Va Frances B oo ia Southern Colles*® stat 
A.B. in Ed. 1959, The George Washington B.S, 1940, Fiore 
University ‘ Margaret Roebling Robinese of Conne’ D 
Kathryn Anne Berry Duvall Md B.S. 1941, —y pe 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland John Robert Rosser, 2° 7s Colles? 
Margaret Stephens Ferguson Va B.S. 1958, D. C. +e 
A.B. 1938, Roanoke College Edith Anne Stern . Washingt” we 
Allen R. Frazee Va 4B. 1958, The Geors 
A.B. in Ed. 1955, Fairmont State College University cher 
Preston Garrison Freeman Md John Rowan Stewart nia State T eo 
B.S. 1955, Morgan State College B.S. 1947, Pennsy w burs 
Patrick Richard Glott Va College, wong pe 
B.S. 1949, California State Teachers College Barbara Louise Sutton niversitY P 
William Francis Hauptman Md A.B 1 ey Suzuki nated ve 
B Pe. 1954, The George Washington Ww -y! ets "University of Tol wt 
Ruth Wilbon Heintze D.C Kate Wheat Thomas. college 
B.S. 1938, University of Maryland AB. 1943, Bryn Maney nes Oe 
Harold Leroy Hodge Va Robert Edward Travis iste Tene 
A.B. 1950, John B. Stetson University B.S. 1951, Mary 
Herman Armstead Howard Va Salisbury 


A.B. 194, Virginia Union University 
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ve 
Mary Catherine Lamm lowa Ann Stamps Poulson 
A.B. 1953, State University of Iowa A.B. 1947, Vassar“College Cos 
Pasquale Leo N.Y Marco Nicholas Psarakis A 
B.S. in S.S. 1955, LeMoyne College A.B. 1961, Trinity College 
Marilyn V. Lichtman Va Howard Rowlands ty on 
A.B. in Ed. 1959, The George Washington A.B. 1956, Pennsylvania State Univers? yfi® 
University Sheila Joann Scanlan ¢ 
Henry Grady MacDaniel Ala B.S. 1955, D. C. Teachers College pv 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, University of Alabama Mercedes Shute-Wilson — 
Slater Eugene Marshall Va B.S. in H.E. 1932. Kansas State Unive™ » 
A.B. in Ed. 1961, The George Washington of Agriculture and Applied S< ience 
University George Edwin Stump yi 
Charles Frederick McIntosh Md A.B. 1959, Otterbein College , 
A.B. 1956, University of California at Carl Tang we 
Los A es 4.B. 1960, Georgetown University 
Susan Diane Medalie D.« Ruth Trimble , , 
A.B. 1960, Sarah Lawrence College B.S. 1939, College of William and Mary 
Irene D. Menassa D.C Helen South Trucksess we 
B.S. 1938, University of Chicago A.B. 1929, Butler University 
Harrieton Lionel Merritt Md Clarke Freeman Trundle rechingto® 
A.B. 1949, Glenville State College A.B. in Ed. 1959, The George Washi9s™ oy 
Alexander M. Miller ITI Md University 
B.S. 1927, U. S. Military Academy Harold William Turner 7 957 
Lee R. Miller Va B.S. in B.A., A.B. in Sec.Ed. 1997, pe 
A.B. 1949, Dickinson College Shepherd State College 
Sara Ellyn Moultrie D.C Robert Giroux Vaughn { Maryland Me 
A.B. 1933, West Virginia State College B.S. in Ed. 1951, University 0 
Mary Williamson Obenchain Va Jose Manuel Viqueira, Jr college ye 
B.S. 1945, Birmingham Southern College B.S. 1956. D. C. Teachers Cotes 
Albert A : N.M Patricia Ann Wats . ve 
A.B. 1958, New Mexico State University B.S. 1953, Marquette Universit 
of Agriculture, Engineering, and Science Beatrice Edith Welton ye 
Dorothy Andrews Owens Va B.S. 1936, University of Illinos 
A.B. 1942, Cornell University Joan Eileen Wenger the : 
Burton Lord Parke Md \-B. 1960, Dunbarton College of ve 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy Holy Cross C 
Nathan Parke Pearson Md Rebecca Tucker Winn j College pv 
B.S. 1955, Pennsylvania State Teachers B.S. in Ed. 1948, Longwooe » . 
College, Shippensburg Jewell Humes Woods ‘ollege 
Isabel Barbara Portadin Va B.S. 1954, D. C, Tea hers Colles 
A.B. 1958, New York University 
ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 
Ocroser 21, 1961 a 
Grace Wright Horton Va Spicer Peterson rpiversitY 
A.B. 1938, Shaw University 4B. 1938. Virginia Union ity sé 
A.M. 1948, Columbia University A.M. 1947, New York Univ 
Andrew Robert McKelvie dD. arbara Klotz Stathis ‘ollege , » eto 
A.B. 1936, St. Vincents College B.S, 1947, D. C Teachers ashing ye 
A.M. in Ed. 1 The George Washington A.M. in Ed. 1958, The & 
University University 
Philip B. Melody Va Mary M. Vidnovie : 5 
B.S. in Ed. 1933, University of Illino A.B. 1939 Trinity College 
A.M. in Ed. 1954, American University A.M. 1940, Ohio Unive 
Herbert Louis Mitchell D.C 


B.S. 1951, Maryland State Teachers 


College 


A.M. 1957, New York University 


FEBRUARY 22, 1962 


Mc Virginia McBride M« solleg? , sagtol 
ee Sete {d a . 1935 Shepherd State - pins 
Beer nt ton A’M. in Ed. 1941, The G* 
The George Washington University 
ve 
June 6, 1962 
Henry Frederick Busky Md Cecil Marnette Robinwn College po 
"tonto tlai ‘ att We York & niversitY 8 
George Washington University A.M. 1951, New * land : sof f 
Anna Beulah Fo t ie Md Lawrence Gordes Swrie' ang59, The G s 
B.S. 1944, D. ¢ ollege AB. 194 A in & a 
A.M. in Ed. 1951 rze Washington Washington Univer™ 
University Charles Dorsey Walters, Universi 
Margaret Miriam Johnsor Md B.S. 1948, Ed.M I 
: r 7 7 South Carolina 


B.S. in Ed. 1942, Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, California 

A.M. in Ed. 1952, The George Washington 
1 " 


a Degrees Conferred 


Doc TOR OF 


EDUCATION 


Ocroser 21, 1961 


"TY Grubb 4 
BS. in Ed Detwiler Va 1 Faust D« 
Te, * 290, Pennsylvania State Iowa State Teache ollege 
Achers Co} 
AM in Ed lege, West Chester University of ia 
pi Riversity ¥6, The George Washineto N The Rea of Fir 
SSERTATION PP year Degree Teachers rfessic ] 
‘achers’ Dif An Analysis of Student Organizations: A Con ¢ Study of 
lected Fact ficulties as Related to Se Members and N of the St 
(oi dent National E ociat 
Rot Ed FEBRUARY 22, 1962 
wa, 
BS. in Ed < Baker Md George Samuel! Foster Ter 
1939s " 
AM t York? >*te University of B.S. in Agr. Ed. 1943, University 
"3 ¢ " . 
AM 19 *, Catholic Ur Tennessee rT George Washingtoz 
U in Ed 1956 * , liversity of America A.M. in Ed. 1948, The George ashington 
D: versity » the George Washington University 
feeRTATION: —««¢, Dissertation: ‘‘An Evaluation of Super 
T the Ame hanging Expectations vision of Volunteer Leaders in Ten 
Recher: jean Elementary School nessee 4-H Club Work 
*irements Sa ihe oa hing Ability 
Ys of State as Revealed by an Anal- 
1961» © Courses of Study, 1930 
Gre lla §; j June 6, 1962 
* Siegel B 
A Sait Ea. 1934. Jur” D« Luther Franklin Sies lowa 
Dis 1949) mer hns Hopkins { niversity A.B. 1948, Ed.M. 1954, Western Maryland 
CRTATION 1a nhiversity College 
Cotference: 4 i. Parent - Teacher B.S. in Ed. 1950, Maryland State Teachers 
John ye Tence Pp, ble, nalysis of Selected College, Towson 
Mor *roblems r ‘ 
AB 1 rson Kin Dissertation The N somes ty 
AM. jose © Md and Persistence of rob 
Dat 1938, Thiet! State College, Okla oo et Waiienia Schos 
tio ™*TIOn: "cpt Of Oklahoma Teachers as of 
MS Of the Con eenization and Func- Teacher 
wien 4 sural Staff of the Super - 
.  erban Schox i 
*Pulations of 10,000 2 pay 
THE . : 
HE SCHOO] OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
INTERNATIONAI AFFAIRS 
BACHELOR 0} Arts IN GOVERNMENT 
May 8) 9 
: CTOBER 21, 196] 
piaine - Foster 
“Tidides pth Katz Pa Jack J. Rodden N.M 
* Pikrallidas Mich Mary L. Whittington Wyo 
Va Robert Edward Williams, Jr Fla 
Ay . , . 
Lytian Bernard ( Fepruary 22, 1962 
Edw, Tede 1azza 
Mari Abbote ct ischer Va. Maria Helen Lay N.Y 
a Arnolg Haklin Je Joseph Hugh Macaule low 
lertz D.C Janet Eileen Morrissey Kans 
D Chin Ha Suk Kore 
Day 
avi 069 
Neon fremy Blow JUNE 6, 196 
arry C 
Judge’. H Crores Jr, N.Y Ruth Frances Hollands Mich 
Geore Ell n Cr Del John Knight H Va 
Pauls t homas push Va Myron Michael Kline Va 
(Wober Fe sore a John G. Lent Ca { 
Benjamith distines as Mass. Dina Modianot wy 
Jane, fi? rthur Gon Va Jean Marian Myers DA 
rerren Bt Gree Old Mary Alice Myers D« 
Mole ¢ Winfield 5 D« Leon Pensky Md 
A Har tall Mo Cameron Leon Pippitt DA 
De Va Morton Herbert } DA 
D.¢ Imelda D. Prokopovitsh M 


Harry Bryce Qualman ( 
David Franklin Reynolds 
Carl Donaldson Schultz III 
Sheldon Paul Schuman 
Deanne C. Siemer 
With distinction 
David George Tuerck 


BACHELOR OF 


onn Robert Hayward Volland 
Va Thomas K. Wagner 

D.C Mary Kathleen Welsh 
Md Gary Ear! Williams 

N.Y, Cesar Santiano Wycoco 


Sergei Alexis Yonov 
Til 


Business ADMINISTRATION 


OcroBer 21, 196] 


Hugh Leonard Brennan 
Horace Judd Everett 
Donald Joseph Lazas 
Sherman Lazrus 
Harold Eugene Manley 
With distinction) 


D.C Diana Beatriz Merediz 
D.C Robert Stephen Ridgway 
Md Robert John Risteen 
Md Anthony Salimone 

Va 


FEBRUARY 22, 1962 


Juincy Adams, Jr 

ry David Badoud 

r George Bowers 

homas William Brewster 
Charles Robert Brun 

James Patrick S. Devereux II 
Harold Bernard Devlin 
dware est Dyson 


Julius Richard Earle, Jr 


9 

( 
E 
I 


Lawrence Boyd Anderson 
Stover Lee Babcock, Jr 
Neal Barnett Berryman 
Louie Pauline Blunda 
John Robert Caracciolo 
Patrick Edwin Clark 
Preston Cole Clark 


Robert Anthony DeLuca Mass 


Louis DeSimone 

Philip Anthony Dubina 

Lawrence Joseph Dupre 

fanet Sue Flocken 

Villiam Der Fong 

James McCracken Gilfillan, Jr 

Gordon Sterling Gillis N 


Philip Gross 
With distinction 


MASTER OF 


D.C Thornton Hagert 

Md. William Charles Howlin 

Md Ronald Dexter McGehee 
D.C Kenneth Leigh McMahill 
D.C Charles Leonard Padgett, Jr. 
DA Don Hilliard Rowe 

Va Robert Charles Vandevort 


Va John Alton White 
D.C John Thurston Wright, Jr 


UNE 6, 1962 


Utah Michael Hartwell 


Va. a Roger Hedetniemi 
D.C isuch-Ling Ma 
D.C Bennett Roy Marshall 
Pa James Francis McNeil 
Md Koichi Nukaga 


Md — William Greene Ogilvie, Je. 
well Wendell Payne 


Pa Michael Joseph Perper 
N.J Domenic Piccone 

Va Colson Leroy Richey 
DA Lionel Roland Romero 
D.C Fleet Senseman 

Md Stuart Ronald Sklamm 
faine Allan Smith 
D.¢ Martin Stryker 

Pa John Anthony Sygiel 


qorephine ( armela Valenti 
lizabeth Lucille Vaughan 


Arts in GOVERNMENT 


Ocroser 21, 1961 


Richard Clay Brown N.M Bruce D. Francis Norton, {F- of N 


A.B. in Govt. 1960, The George Washington 
University 

Randall Martin Evanson 

B.S. in F.S. 1955, Georgetown University 
James Lee Fleishell ( 

B.S. 1950, U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
Paul Julius Hyman 

B.S. 1955, Cornell University 


Chong Hoon Kim Korea Jeanne Louise Tillot0m 4. geste U 


A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Clare Alfred Moelk 
B.B.A. 1958, Fenn College 


Sonn Mitchel Perrizo, ae UniversitY 


A.B. 1959, State i 
Victor Bryan Penuel, Jt .) singtoe 
Wis ‘A B. 1961, The George Washing 
University 


A.B. 1939, St. Jo 
Va Solomon Gaston Sherman 


jcan 
LE’B. 1955, A.B. 1959, Ameren 


B.S. in H.B. 1939, Flere 4 
orb c ete Jan! 
Va Norbert F Gniversity of Mary 


yn Welty inneso 
John Mies University of Mino 


Fesruary 22, 1962 


Lee Jay Cho Korea John Edward Hixon 


A:B. 1959, Kook Min College 
Philip James Hennessey II] 
B.S. 1958, Wesleyan Univer 


nity 


A.B. 1960, Southw 


Ja : Wi 
Md W alter Hiroshi 1550, The Geors® 
University 
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we 
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Tong Jin x 
r 

ne 1954 D.C. Daniel Buckley Austin Sobrio Nev 

hel Hui olege of Emporia A.B. 1960, University of Nevada ; 
} B.S, 1944 _ Loisel Nebr Patricia Ann Thompson Calif 
Udith Ann‘ Orthwestern University A.B. 1958, San Francisco State College 

A.B. 1969 “Ch Wartz Ohio 


»0rnell University 


Mar, June 6, 


ry 
Rot. 190 Ucki 


) Md 
A i Martin | mod of W ashington rn 
Pent Loaf Bart College : 
~B, 16 1 Uo 
Davig , Whinn, r Wash 
y an Colleg 
AL. Tuas Crain College Kans 
P 


» Ka ’ . 
Sanforq Purgh meas State College of 


A.B. jgss%ard Gold , 
Fran: 1957, Unie, N.Y 

NCiscg G,.’,~ DVersity oc 

AB, 196s Sis Grleco™ Rochester 


1962 
Hikmet Sengenc Turkey 
License 1954, University of Istanbul, Turkey 
Doctor's Deg. Course 1957, University of 
Madrid, Spain 
Edward Franklyn Shrader Va 


A.B. 1940, Randolph-Macon College 
S.T.B. 1943, Westminster Theological 
Seminary 


Nathan William Stiewig Va 
B.S. 1949, University of Oregon ' 
Thomas C. Varley Va 


A.B. in Govt. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
David Earl Walker La 
B.S. 1960, Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Leon Carr Watkins D.C 
A.B. 1957, Johnson C. Smith University 
George Raymond Womeldorf, Jr DA 
A.B. 1952, The George Washington 
University 


B.D. 1955, Union Theological Seminary 


Master oF Business ADMINISTRATION 


; Brazil 
Ding yinsrty "¢ George Washington rp 
AB 7 a 
I . 1953, N China 
ast Arh Paulsen 42" University a 
» 1949 Tj gubsen, Jr Neb 
at Poulice ast Guard Ac ademy 3 . 
9, Mexico City College s 
Tho OcToBER 2 
BS. 194g Rt Bee W.V 
u : f 
Aa Heir Big, Ure 
Unie wort. 1960 40"... Mo 
Chait 960, The George Washington 
caps: 146 Vt Buckingham N.Y 
J BS & c veil" llitary Academy 
ohn RY MB. i950 5, Vv 
big abtis Dee, Univ ersity of Michigan . 
* 0 : . ) 
Jog Rinetring "eine College of aad 
WAB, 195, Doerr we 
illis “99 »P 7 
Bea ard Dulac ese he 
Ing), B4-E. 
David ye 1940, Alabama Polytechnic - 
cha, 
oye, 1947 t Dunham 


BeBe? Presto, >; Military A, 7 ; Mo 


N AR Donald Smthern Methodist Universit ea 


194 mith G ‘ 

A 9 ire 

Bg” Hagler erat College 24 
jit LB o5¢ : 

Andean 9: Pennsylvania State a 

i ty Texttendrick y 
Rabe ehaical Co eticultural and bes 

tare Holbrook 

* 1955, Syracuse University + 
C 
les E 
diy , ; 
Rona Wer » The George Washingto +: 
ot B Brown gton 
Stone, to, 

BE" Wiliam fo" State C Ollege = 
Donal land © 1958, Jniversity of ” 
has. 1954 Felker 

BS Thoms tichigan Stare * 

BS t Mas Greenwont®® College 

i 194¢ s Osylvania State Y o 
iversa corge Ws nc Hiversity 


UNgton 


l, 196] 

Wilson Willieburt Johnson Calif 
B.G.Ed. 1958, University of Omaha 

Robert Jerome Keleher Conn 
B.S. in B.A. 1950, University of Denver 

Everett Lee Morris, Jr Ala 
B.S. 1948, Athens College 

James Thomas Murphy Mont 
B.S. 1947, University of Utah 

James Ernest Paschall Fla 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 

Donald Edward Pickett N.Y 
B.S. 1950, University of Rochester 

John Wendell Roberts Minn 
B.S. 1942, Mankato State College 

Thomas William Rowlette Md 
B.S. in B.A. 1958, Georgetown University 

Donald Jack Seed Kans 
B.S. 1957, Florida Southern College 

Oliver Wendell Smith Ala 


B.S. in B.A. 1960, Alabama State College 
Jacksonville 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr Md 
A.B. in Govt. 1953, The George Washington 
I niversity 


Loren James Spencer Idaho 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 

William H. Wise, Sr Ala 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 

Jack Zwick I 


A.B. 1959, Harvard University 


FEBRUARY 22, 1962 


Herbert Arthur Hincks Md 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Naval Academy 

James Elmer Merfa Md 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 

Sherman Leman Miner Va 
B.S. in B.A. 1941, Kent State University 

Shirishkumar Chandulal Pathak India 


A.B. 1957, Gutarat University, India 
A.M. 1959. American University 

Joseph Van Sterling Md 
B.S. 1950, Loyola College 
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JuNE 6, 1962 


Robert James Allen Calif 
A.B. 1951, San Jose State College 
Emmett Richard Arnold Tenn 


B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1960, University of 
Maryland 
Julian Gordon Bass, Jr Fla 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 


University 
Marvin Hamilton Baugh Md 
B.S. in Comm. 1947, Texas Christian 
University 


Paul Oliver Becker N.Y 
A.B. 1953, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Norman Franklin Board Md 
B.S. in B.A. 1956, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Henry Paul Bunting Va 
B.S. 1950, New York University 
Robert Malcolm Carr N.Y 
B.S. 1956, A.M. 1957, Columbia University 
Norman Clyde Crews, Jr Fla 
B.S. 1959, University of Florida 
Richard Ellis Crumt N.Y 
A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington 
I versity 
Wallace Myron Dow D.C 


B.S. in B.A. 1954, LL.B. 1957, State 
ty of South Dakota 
Easton Va 


Carl W 
A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington 
Unive 
Robert Gerald Fabian Pa 
A.B. 1946, Pennsylvania State University 
Richard Chester Fay Md 


B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy 
Nav.Eng. 1950, Massachusetts Institute 


Lionel Fernandez DA 
A.B. 1955, Queens College 

Robert Dean Fisher Iowa 
B.S. 1946, Northwestern University 

Robert Joseph Forsyth N.Y 
A.B. 1951, Villanova University 

Robert Lee Ghormley, Jr Md 
B.S. 1948, U. S. Naval Academy 

Donald Edward Gilman N.J 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 

William John Gleason N.Y 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1959, University of 


Mary 


Travis Gler Md 
A.B.. A.M. 1951, Butler University 
Zoila Gorum y Morales Philippines 
B.S. in Comm. 1949, Far Eastern University 
of the Philippines 
Charles William Bruce Gravett Canada 


3.S. 1957, St. Francis Xavier University 
Nova Scotia 
Jean Ellen Gwinn DA 
A.B. 1957, Duke University 
Amelia P. Halili 
B.B.A. 1958, University of the East 


Philippines 

Jack Logan Hancock Pa 
A.B. 1952, West Virginia University 

Walter Gerald Harden Ind 
B.S. 1960, San Francisco State College 

Dorothy May Harm Va 
B.S. 1950, New York University 

Makoto Hatanah Japan 
B.S. in Acct ” is College 

Richard Graha Il 
A.B. 1960 r 

Leonard Pyrle Hofer Ohio 
B.S. 1950, So Liversity 

Claude Jame Md 


A.B. 1959, Wash ol 
Robert Gerard Iver Wash 
B.S. 1945. I ] 
Nav.Eng. 19 
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Henry Robert Jones . 
B.S. 1953, University of North Carolin’ fh 


Joseph Francis Jones 
B.S. 1952, Mount St. Mary’s College qui? 
Theodore I. Jongerius , 
A.B. 1958, Western Ontario Un 
Keith William Jongeward — 
B.S. in B.A. 1946, Northwestern Unive™®” i 
Norman M. Karshmer : 
A.B. 1960, University of South Caroling 9p 
Joel Tilford Kass we 
B.S. 1959, Roosevelt University 
Steven King Kauffman 


iversity nb 


B.S. in M.E. 1948, Tufts University 
B.C.E. 1953, Richmond Professio® mr 
Institute 
Bronston Shelby Kenney, he wJ 
A.B. 1938, Davidson College ” 
Frederick Joseph Kessler J 
B.S. 1956, Boston College : 
Richard Joseph Knapp - 
B.S 1951 [ S. Coast Guard Academ nJ 
Robert Wayne Lally “ ‘ 
B.S. 1954, San Francisco State College ne 


Walter Eugene Linthicum - uJ 
B.S. in B.A. 1948, University of Kanss ’ 

Robert John Lyons ssi 
B.S. 1951, St. Peter’s College ¢ 

Francis Joseph Malerich _ hess 
B.S. 1948, North Dakota State Tea© 

College, Dickenson 
Otto Barnhart Martinson, Jr 


A.B. 1960, The George Washingto” pp 
University 
Emiddio N. Massa on 


AB. 1959. The George Washing® 


University 
John Norbert McCabe fh 


A.B. 1946, Tufts University a 
James Deasy McGough i j 

B.S. 1959, University of Marylane 

} 


Theodore Milkovich rah 
B.B n 1956, University of pittsburs J 
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University , ’ 
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A_B. 1957, Gujare , 

A.M. 1959, America 
ohn Francis Regan... Me 
, BS 1939 Harvard t nivers! 
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Robert A. Kaye Va 
A.B. in Govt. 1948, A M 
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Dissertation 
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ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE 


Ocroser 21, 196] 


Donald Earle Dearborn 


Md 
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Charles Wesley Brown 


Daniel Stewart Alexander 
Marion Allen Atwell 
Dwight Bennett Dickson 
Carroll Harris Donnell 
Joseph Feith 

Wilham Russell Furrey 
Francis J. Girard 

Guiher Gene Greenwood 
Hobert Herman Hoover 
George Alexandric 
Maurice S. Lewis } 
John Desmond Longhill 


Fred Richard Bahr 
Walter Irvin Berlin 
Keith Albert Bieschke 
Carl Crowder Burgess 
Norman Marion Crowder 
Roger Elson Graves 
Charles Oliver Hiett 
Rex VanLier Hoffman, Jr 
John Clifton Honea, Jr 
With distinction 
Wilbur Ervin Norris Keil 
George William Kenna 
Jerry Kohout 
William George Madill, Jr 


George William Adair 
Paul Philemon Bennett, Jr 
ae Lucien Berard 
Janiel Bowanko 
Titus Branchi 
John Willoughby Brown 
Richard Renato Burritt 
— Pascha rberry 
dgar Glenn Conner, Jr 
Otis Wesley Corman 
William Eugene Cross, Jr 
William Harold Elli 
Maurice E. Esch 
James August Feliton 
John Michael Frank 
Thomas Holt Griffin 
sard Hammer 
George Keith Hansen 
leveland Hardinger 
as Henderson 
Hubert Broughton Herring 
Dan Allen Hodges 
Earmon Roy Jones, Jr 
Robert August Kohler 
Lycurgus Clinton Koontz 
Clifford Vincent Kovarik 
With distinction 
William Rutherford Kreitzer 
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Jr. 


Md 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
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Va 
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Allen Joseph MacGill II 
Gerald Lee McManis 

Donald Wentworth Osgood 
Albert Pierson 

James Frederick Price 
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Raymond John Manhart 
John Joseph McIntyre 
Paul Ammon Morton 
John K. Parker 
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Edward Kristian Pedersen 
Charles Augustus Pendlysho 
Alexander Walter Piotrowski 
Gilbert Ross Shacklette 
Paul Gerard Swope 
Edwin Kenneth Trainor 
Lena Sarah Williams 
Waldron John Winter 


1962 


Frederick James Kroesen, Jr. 
George Albert Krumm 

With distinction) 
Robert Vincent L’Italien 
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Glenn Carlyle Michel 
Lawrence L. Newhouse 
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ARTS 
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William Edward Kinsella 

B.B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 
Robert Joseph O'Malley 

A.B. 1956, Syracuse University 
Carl J. Merck 

A.B. 1948. West Vire 
DeWitt McDougal Patt 

B.S. 1939, U. S. Naval Academy 
Frank Penland 

B.S. in Ed. 1938 
Marvin Jean Powers 

B.S. 1957, University of Kentucky 
Delos E. Richard 

B.B.A. 1949, Univers 
Stanley Hammond Shaw 

A.B. 1939. Montana State University 


LL.B. 195 


rson 


Western Carolina Colleg 


ty of Mississipp 


Loyola University 


Frances Rice Shute 
A.B. 1960. The George Washington 
T versity 
' . 
B.S 1954, 1 versity of Delaware 
T Rantista S AY 
Warr 
A.B. 1°49. New Jersey State Colleee 
Montclair 
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Ralph Edward Hazen 
B.B.A. 1960, College of Willian 
William Woodrow Hunter 
B.S. in Mil.S« 
Sarah Evelyn Koestline 
B.S. in Bus. Ed. 195 


and Mary 


Florida Southern 


B.S. 1941, Franklin and Marshall College 


Gerald Felix Russell 


B.S. 1940, Boston College 
Henry Simo 
B.S. 1 Rutgers University 


William Garnett Steffev 


1959, University of Maryland 


Pa 
Iowa 


Fla 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1937, University of Tennessee 


Charles Beman Stevensor 


A.B. 198 The George Washington 
University 

Lloyd Alfred Thomas 

B.S. in Ed. 1954, University of Kansas 
Charles John Toma 

A.B. 1939, University of Dubuque 
Albert Voges Tov 

B.B.A 42, Texas ¢ exe of A and 
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Eugene Walton White 
B.S. in Mil.Se. 1960. Univer 
John Whitelaw 
A.B. 1949, Tusculum College 
Edward Peter Wyruchowski, ]r 


B.S. 1947, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
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William A. Faucett 
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George Francis Gebhardt N.D William Charles Mooney, Jr 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1958, University of Maryland A.B. 1956, University of Connecticut at 
Alvin Bernard Ginsburg N.J Martin Emil William Oclrich - 
B.S. in M.E. 1956, Newark College of A.B. 1939, University of Nebraska w 
Engineering Gardner Thiele Pierce 
Roscoe Harris Goodell Pa Ed. 1960, University of Omaha 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1959, University of Maryland lanskey, Jr 
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B.S. 1950, Memphis State University University » 
Jack L. Haygood Ind John Gerald Redmond 
B.S. in Mil.Se, 1958, University of Maryland B.S. 1960, University of California at d 
Grady Lee Hicks, Jr Mo Los Angeles W 
A.B. 1943, University of Missouri Kenneth Lyle Reusser . ff 
Joseph Paul Hoar Mass B.C.S. 1950, University of Georg » 
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James Coleman Smee Nev 
B.S. in Comm. 1938, University of Kentucky 
William Elmer Smith S.C 
B.S. 1941, Clemson Agricultural College 
Eduardo Miguel Soler Puerto Rico 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in E.E. 1956, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Charis Roger Sparra Texas 
B.S. 1940, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
John Hugh Spears Colo 
B.S. 1941, New Mexico State University 
Donald Calhoun Spiece Pa 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
Charles Lowndes Steel, Jr Fla 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in C.E. 1950, Harvard University 
Harry Ami Stella Ill 
B.S. 1940, U. S. Military Academy 
George Ralsey Stevens III Conn 
B.S. in B.A. 1942, University of New 
Hampshire 
John Bull Stirling Md 
B.S. in Mil.Se. 1960, University of Maryland 
Harold G. Stover Pa 
B.S. 1938, Pennsylvania State University 
Warren Harding Stutler W.Va 
A.B. 1942, The Citadel 
Alex Garrett Sutton, Jr Texas 


B.S. 1935, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 
Thomas Harvey Tarver M 
B.S. 1942, U.S Academy 


FEBRUARY 


Wing Fook June Ga 
B.S. 1! U.S. Military Academy 
Charles Ferdinand Kane Va 
B.S. in Mil.Se. 1961. University of Maryland 
Pierre Victor Kieffer. Ir Fla 
B.S. 1936, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. in C.E. 1948, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
Francis Edward Kramer Texas 


B.S. 1940, U. S. Military Academy 
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John Elliott Arthur Ir 
B.S. 1937, University of Pittsbureh 
A.M. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Olinto Mark Barsanti N 
A.B. 1940, University of Nevada 
Richard Traber Batson M 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Military Academy 
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Charles Newton Crandall, Jr N 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy 


Ernest Homer Davis Ky 
B.S. 1941, University of Kentucky 

Frank Armand de Latour Texas 
B.S. 1940, U. S. Military Academy 

Thomas Glen Ferguson Va 
B.S. in Mil.Se. 1959, University of Utah 

Lester Ruthven Ferriss, Ir N.Y 
B.S. in Mil.Se. 1956, University of Maryland 

Harry Edward Hagerty. Sr N.C 
A.B. 1934, DePauw University 
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B.S. in Ed. 1934, Rutgers University 
M.B.A. 1950, New York University 
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Albert Charles Waldman, Jr % 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Naval Academy 

Marshall Wallach ¢ 
B.S. 1939, U. S. Military Academy D 
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B.S. 1938, U. S. Military Academy , 

William Patrick Wansboro / 
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Kenneth E. Legins, Eric A. Lewis, Walter J. Ligenza, Robert J. Lukomski, Rober 
McCormack, Michael R. Maggart, Joseph W. Mullan, John M. Mullen, Paul J. a 
John J. Papanicolas, William T. Pashe, Robert J. Passeri, Frank B. Pazzaglia, Jor 
Pilconis, Rudy Pohl, Leon T. Pollock, Charles B, Reed, Anthony Romase® ~ 
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Han Ric. ardson are Award in Pharmacy Estelle Deborah Luber 
” 70) 7 
lee He Watch 4: oddard Award in Commerc: Philip Gross 
tional pitt Award qo ;it, Engineering: Howard Thiehuot thin 
Carga Proficie urd t0 the Senior in the S, hool of Medicine who has dem strated excep 
Cai Hubs, a fhe held of Surgery Preston Brooks Mayson, Jr 
la r » - } +} od 
Kappa gitton Ruth emorial Awards in United States History: Phyllis Smith McLeod, 
a . 
John Bel Ppa Cam '@ Award , 
the hing, “ner A; 1 4rd in Botany Frances M irie Cooper : 
i Ward to th my on the graduating clo«« of th mw School with 
Heron Shes Scho, ASti¢ Fae membe of the graduating class of he Le 


C sta ohn Rogers Stafford 
: d in Obstetrics and Gynecology Preston Brooks Mayson. Jr 
lin Mater; 


Testing Frederick Ellis Hood 
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it 

Mortar Board Award to the woman student in the sophomore class having @ schol 
standing of B or higher and the most outstanding record in activities: inda ™ 
Sennett : oh 

Julius S. Neviaser Award in Orthopedic Surgery: Jack Wayne Harvey, Thomas F 
Minas wt ws 

Omicron Delta Kappa Award to that member of the senior class u ho, througheng 
course, has done the most constructive work in student activities: Bertram Jay edit 

John Ordronaux Award to that member of the graduating class of the S« hool of Me 
with the highest scholastic standing: Edward A. Janon 

Phi Delta Kappa Award in Teacher Education: Woodbury David Weimern 

Phi Eta Sigma Award to the beginning male student attaining the highest 5 
age in his first full semester of work: Henry Hugh Heclo 

Pi Beta Phi Award to that member of the senior class who, throughout her © 
done the most to promote student activities: Joyce Judson Ormsby 

Pi Lambda Theta Award in Teacher Education: Kaleen Katherine Peck _ ortes 

Psi Chi Awards in Psychology: Charles Wesley Swisher, Maria d Lourdes Gome? 

Ruggles Award in Mathematics: Arnost Heidrich 

Sigma Kappa Award in Chemistry: Allan Bruce Goldberg 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Award in Physics: Gerald Michael Pohost . 

Thomas F. Wals 1 Irish History: Isabel Merrick Davies os Holt” 


Alexander Wilbourne W eddel Award jor an essay on World Peace: Ruth Franc 


polastic ™ 


ours ¥ 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 
June 1, 1961 ro June 1, 1962 


Accounting: Willard Culver, John Franceschini, Fred Goldman, ) 
Howlin, Vincent Imbriani, Nancy Keim, Kenneth McMahill, Michael Perper (ab 

Art: Marjorie Kemp Czyzak (A.B.), Lucinda Ann Hanna, Patricia Ann 9m ‘ 
Faith Diana Stern ~ wn 

Biology: Evangelos Damianos Karandreas, Margaret Ellen Neff, Marcus Crow” 
Barbara Alice Warrick, Julie Ayres Williams 

Botany: Barbara Healy Edwards (A.B.), Rebecca Hilliard Gettens 

Business Administration: Maxine Koch, Phyllis Ann Parziale : 

Chemistry: Stephen Gordon, Marjorie Killian, Kenneth Bruce Weiner t pavid 

Civil Engineering: Dulany Forrest deButts, Richard Dettmering, Harvey Flat 


. W 
Philip Gross 


erson (spring), Virginia Noble, Hans Zassenhaus ry 

Dramatic Activities: Ellen Ahi rite 

Economics: Kate Wilder Avery, Paula Roberta Fortucci (spring)» Margv® fi | 
Griggs (A.B.), Mary Alice Myers Geork? Wi 

Education: John Richard Burton (A.B.), Anthony Cardinale (A.M), . Ro geal 
(A.M.), Rhoda Ezrin Ganz (A.B,), David lwamoto (A.M.), Alice Magu a 
liams, Henry Edward York (A.M.) 

Electrical Engineering: Eliot Cohen, Frank Klisch, Michael 
(summer, fall), Donald Lokerson (summer, fall), Donald Abram 
son, Judith Popowsky, Jerome Steffel, Barbara Louise Varga, John W ‘ 

Engineering Administration: Judith Cherrington, Lacey Candace Johnsto! da 

English: Janet Carolyn Fricks, Dorothy Katherine Marshall (A B.), Wan 


S 
j ’ . ellet; ~ 
Geography: Don Edward Bierman, John Foster, Jr., Martha Louise Mu 
Pearse (summer) 


tean Ture oll 4 
Geology: John Parker, Jr. George Rabchevsky (B.S.), Robert MacLean * Lowe at 


sas 4 
History: Jean Rice Anderson (A.B.), John William Boettjer (A.B.)» Dove Robert po 


(A.B.). Elena Talcott Constantinople (A.B.), Isabel Merrick Davie™ ‘Mario? | 
P i france® 


Lehman, ee e 


Miller, 
olfgane 


0)! 
RapP*Fa ort 
ance! 


Delp (A.M.), Robert Carl Embry (A.B.), William Graham, 

(A.B.). Don Evans McLeod (A.B.), Donald Stewart (A.M.) AB.) I ee 
Law: Carl Walter Schwarz (B.C.E.), Frederic k Thomas > hornhorst \*™ 4 | 
Stafford (A.B.), Max Volterra (B.S.) 1, bo 

Mathematics: Amalya Johnson, Malhee Son (A.B.) k pritehe 
Mechanical Engineering: Rosanne Forame, Robert Met alley, § lar 
Sanford, Donald Flynn Talley ve 


Pharmacy: James Richard Eblen Alig 
Philosophy: Linda Ellen Pearlstein wil 
Physical Education 

Adams, Robert Clark Meador, Alan Meravi, David Saunders, 


Diet ks 


jor Men: Gene Beverly, Mona Dash, bh Youns 


Lower Division .......... 


Upper Division ..... 
Graduate Division 


i cincinistoctatens 


Doctor of Philosophy........csecssesse 196 50 246 197 
7 a a 2 2 I 
y(n | eect UG Re Oo oe . 198 50 248 198 
THe Scuoot or MEDICINE 
Doctor of Medicine .... 360 20 380 360 
Tue Law ScuHoot 

Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor $2] 39 860 758 
ee pe A 3 3 34 28 
eR ee re 15 ; 18 18 
eta etcceilis sti tndnatsonen 867 5 912 804 

Tue Scuoo. or ENGINEERING 
Undergraduate 160 9 169 414 
Ee 519 2 521 a 
UMCIRCCECT ccccscccccscscccecececscecossseconeses 62 62 or 
an r =9 
es. ee ae 1,041 ll 1,052 92 
Tue Scnoot or PHARMACY - 
» 
Undergraduate ..s.cecccssecerseereenveeees 24 ll 35 Y 
Unclassified l l pe - 
ial ck, Sealebenclation 5 11 36 * 
Tue Scnoot or EDUCATION 61 
, 
Undergraduate .......... 64 159 223 261 
Graduate .... 84 273 99 | “24 
Unclassified 15 21 36 an 
346 

a 363 453 816 

— : . JONAL * 

Tue Scnoot or GovERNMENT, Business, AND INTERNAT 185 
Undergraduate .... 211 66 277 §22 
Graduate... 18 to 033 16 
Unclassified 0 3 23 — 
73 
Total eccccssn 18 115 833 22 


SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 


1961-62 
CoLUMBIAN COLLEGE oF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Fall Semester 


Men Women Total Men 

SS eee aie 885 922 1,807 785 
366 403 769 375 

305 89 494 292 

evi en, 1,556 1514 3.070 1,452 


Tue GrapuaTe Counc 


Spring Semestt! 
Women 
949 


373 
180 


1,402 


<a Summary of Registratio 


COLLEGE oF GENERAL STuDreEs Campus Drvision* 


65 12 77 82 

ee 4] 4] 6H 

i tathiesenienteesieiee 8 I 9 12 
i ainsvesancccesesencsscees.... 114 13 127 130 


Tue Division or Untverstry STUDENTS 


_. Seay 1,039 671 1,710 89; 


Tue Division or SPECIAL STUDENTS 


167 68 235 185 
76 20 96 125 
104 33 137 ; 
347 121 168 343 


SUMMARY 


2,242 1,650 3.892 2,115 
3,120 642 § 762 $096 
1,266 732 1,998 1.043 
6,628 3,024 9,652 6,254 


SUMMER Sessions 196] 


Stud 


Pon TEACHING STAFF 1961-62 


Tofe, "s80rg 


‘ "sity ,.. achi shool of } 
, uy, ac hin, 
ech tate Tea; & Fel) 


» 1960 through Aug. 31, 1961 


9 91 

3 39 

l 13 
13 143 
642 1,539 
5 160 

6 9 
2 472 
575 5 690 
616 712 
689 ] v4 


men Total 


507 4,070 


w 
it | 
iN 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


1961-62 


Advanced Professional Certificate (Education) 
Associate in Arts ( ollege of General Studies) 


Associate in Arts (Columbian College) ......0...+++ Satiliicaeeentsinnassentncaeeessieiesonn 
Associate in Science (College of General Studies) 

Associate in Science (Columbian College) ......cssssse 

Bachelor of Arts (College of General Studies) ........c.ccceseeeersentenesenesnnnnsnnnneent 
Bachelor of Arts (Columbian College) ........ssssee 

Sachelor of Arts in Education................cccssseccccsseseessessssees 

Bachelor of Arts in Government......... 

Bachelor of Business Administration............cccssrssseeseeeees 

Bachelor of Civil Engineering..........cssses 


Bachelor of Electrical Engineerin 
Jachel 
Bachelor 
Bachelor 


Bachelor 


Bachelor of Science in Emgin@ering........c.cccocrssserssssreseeneseeessenensennessnsnsnnensenennnnn 


Bachelor of Science in Home Economics... 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.......-s+ ae 

Bachelor of Science in Physical Education............ 

Doctor of Business Administration.............« 

Doctor of Education..........cccccsrcscsrsessersssssrseees 

Doctor of Juridical Sciemce...........sscsecccssssseeressersssenssseressneessensessnnesenes 


Doctor of Medicine...........cccccccccorsesssssserersnrerserersesesesnsrssensssnnnsnsnnsenensssenassnessoees 


Doctor of Philosophy.... 
Doctor of Science......... 
Juris DOCtOr .ccccccccccsosccsocesssccecsscveneseescsecsoosscceseeseoeess 
Master of Arts (College of General Studies)....... 


Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 


Internat 


Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 


Arts (Columbian College) .....c--rsessersseeeees 
Arts in Education......sssssees 
Arts in GovernMent......cccsssssersesereenees weseosncceaceseqesseeent 
Arts in International Affairs (College of Gener il Studies 
ral Studies)... 


Business Administration (College of Gene 
Business Administration (School of Government, Business 
formal Affairs) .....cccccrccrrcssoceccsorssrsoscsssorssssooooonse “ 
Comparative Law (American Practice) ....... 
Engineering Administration 

PERO Ait Bcccrccescescesesecees 


EG WOiccessssatesscomsetens 


Science 


Science in I NZ INCCTING...0000eee00 


TOTAL ..0...00cc0000 


come RECISTERED 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STI DENTS REGIS! 


1961-62 


Unrrep Srares, TERRITORIES, AND PossEssiON® rall 


Fall op 
Alabama insasibitiininabansifieas 27 27 Delaware ssn” 
Alaska ......... 8 7 District of ¢ olumbia- 
Arizona 20 20 Florida secseeteee 
Arkansas .... See 12 17 Georgia 
CCOTIBOTMIG  ceccecessssesnscssncsessnses 167 167 Hawaii ... 
Colorado 0 10 Idaho 
COMMECTICUE  c.ccceeeececeeseeee 70 64 T1LiniS <cccccsoveesocensssorernenn 


\aNsag 
“ttucky 


Summary of Res 


53 3] 
20 16 
30 a» 
16 16 
1,615 1,540 
102 97 
81 74 
31 28 
13 12 
43 45 
12 18 
23 19 
8 8 


Foreicn Co 
Fall Spring 
9 ; 
6 6 


bo Gm hs toe 


a 


strat 


on 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

nt 

a 

hington 

Virginia 
W isconsin 
Wyoming cee 
Panama Canal Zone 
Puerto Rico ... 
Virgin Islands 


)UNTRIES 


India 
Indone 
Iran 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 


Sia eee eeee eres seeeesceeeeeceeee 


Islands . 


4 
i} 
a) 
mh 
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Fall Spring 


Fall sm 

GRIT scltdikictdiatesnieesdaess. : 8 9 Venezuela . I 

Union of Soviet Socialist Viet Nam ..... “ r $ 

Rg TIAG  ja.;cccncesniaiansinesinn ] Yugoslavia 2 id 
United Arab Republic .......... 7 ll SiatOlOGs .—Uilscensessennnasen 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 
THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purpose 


re 


an 


mote the general welfare of the University. Univer 

Eligible members are those who have matric ulated in any school of the ' 
and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is or. d 
a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Univers ; 


y se elig! tai 
the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are those “a on UM 
s of The George W ashing! of 


bers who are current contributors to or life member 
ny schoo 


versity General Alumni Association, the Alumni Association of a 


University, or contributors to the Alumni Fund. ; 6 p.G 
The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street NW., Washington % ares” 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes © 

occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumna 


1962 63 
GOVERNING BOARD 


President.—J. Frank Doubleday, A.M. 1955: 404 N. Kenmore Street, 

Vice President. John R. Busick, A.B. 1936: Director of Development, 
ical College and Center, Phil idelphia, Pa, : NW., 

Secretary—Helen S. Stone, A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1954; 2124 Eye Street ® 


ton, D. C. 


Vb 
Arlingt™ ed 
a 


washité 


a eT os 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: 
John R. Busick, A.B. 1936: Director of Development, Je 
and Center, Philadelphia, Pa. . NW 
Washington I. Cleveland, LL.B. 1923, A.B. 1926; 1712 G Street B 
ton, D. C. n, Ds 
Graduate Council: p NW Washiné™y ¢. 
Helen M. Dyer, M.S, 1929, Ph.D. 1935; 3024 Tilden Street 4 Washingto™ 
Helen S. Stone, A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 19 ‘4; 2124 Eve Street NW sd Ws 
School of Medicine: 
Frederick Y. Donn, M.D. 1941; 1835 Eye Street NW., 
Donald H. Leeper, Jr., M.D. 1938; 1835 Eye Street NW., 


6 


C. 
Washingto™ D. 
Washingto™ 


rthous? 


Law School: ~™N Cow 
a7 N, Cot 
L. Jackson Embrey, A.B. 1937, LL.B. LL.M. 1949; 1497 D 
Arlington, Va. W.. Washingto™ 


C. Jules Rose, A.B. 1942, LL.B. 1949; 1511 K Street N 
School of Engineering 
George M. Jackson, B.M.E. 1932; 4700 Connecticut Avenue’ vton, 4+ 
Paul Kuzio, B.C_E. 1955: 3601 Van Ness Street NW., Washing 


venue NW., Wa 


~~ —_ . {lumni and {llied Asso vations —_—__ at See 
Schoo! of Pharmacy: 


~ =i nue NW., Wash- 
Pr, Royce Franzoni, Jr., B.S. in Phar. 1936; 627 Pennsylvania Avenu 
ington, D.C ; gla? wera 
i jam E. Pannill, B.S. in Phar. 1950; 2104 Marilyn Drive SE., Washington, D. C. 
6 , 
ool of Ed ducation: 45: 4409 N. Pershing Drive. 
- Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, A.M. in Ed. 1945; 44 . Pershing 
y tlington, Va. 
, 27 hitestone Road, Silver 
wie O, Smith, B.S. in PLE. 1953, A.M. in Ed. 1958; 315 Whitestone Road, . 
ri 
Sch > wd : : 
wot of Governme nt, Busines ss, and International Affair NW. 
laddeus A. Lindner, A.B. in Govt. 1951; 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue 


ingt 
College Blon, D. ind 


*sinald D. Shits, A. B. 1958; 7420 Blackford Street, Arlington, \ : 
° ‘ 1 R } en ry Sire Ar] ngton, a 
dculty: leday, A.M. 1955: 404 N. Ker 


George M. Koehl, A.M 
rederick R. H 


ington, D.C 


. | Road. Silver Sorin. Ma. 
- 1933; 515 Mansfield hoad, ve pring, , 
Ouser, A.B. 1948, A.M. in Govt. 1950: 2141 Eve Street NW . Wash 


iE cs " 
ceoRGe WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


he 
Wate Tge Washington Univers 


8 of the 
ailiate 2p hool of Medic ine, 


ity Medical Association, the organization of grad- 
F : } ) - 
was established in 1905 and since 1926 has been 


Stated the General "Veet Association. The objects of the Asso wer = 
Coorg. W © constitution, are “to provide constructive services for the al uni of T 
of medi cing ington University S hool of Medicine. for furthering the a and an nee 
ingt Ua research, and for the promotion of the welfare of The Ge ree | . : 
Sity ersity Schoo] of Medi cine, its students, The George Was! ing on Unive 
iting , 13: ee and its trainees.” The Medi al Alumni Office is in the School of Med 
Stre tet NW, WwW Ena Wa 
7etideng 1961-62 


"etident Finite E. Brig gulio, M.D. 1936; 2025 Eye Street NW.. Washington. D. C. 
Bethesda ‘ ti—Howard E. Ticktin, A.B 


. 1950, M.D. 1954: 5872 Marbury Road, 
First yi. “a 
; e 
Ngton I ae nt.—Frederick T. Reuter, M.D. 1944: 1835 Eye Street NW., Wa 
cond | a 
‘ ington, 1, Cnident—Maxine A. Schurter, M.D. 195]: 2700 Q Street NW., Wa 
Store 


lary. 
Treasure —yhomas M. Peery, M.D., 226 Belle Haven Road, Alexandria. Va. 
c ton, D. C illiam P. McKelw ay, M.D. 1950; 4759 Berkley Terrace NW., Washing 


rederi gre ck, M.D. 194]: 277: 
tederi«: tg lartsock. M. D. 1945 
TOoks * YVonn, M.D. 1941; 835 
‘ward mown, M.D, 1939; 
“hares $y “TgusOn, M.D. 1936: 
ite, M.D. 1942: 


2S. em mere 35 Arlington, Va. 

712 Eye Street NW., Washington. D. 
> Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
1835 Eye Street NW vw ashington, D. ¢ 
1835 Eye Street NW. , Washington, D. ¢ 
180] Eye Street NW... W a ington, D. ¢ 


a 


Second Vice President 1 \ 
~ Presiden Robert M. Gray, LL.B. 1933; 1025 Connecticut Ave 


as 
7 ; ; 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


we . 
1e George ate 
I ~ | gd \ a hington Law Association, the organization of graduates be i 
aw School, was founded in 1912 and has been affiliated with the Ge neral / nn 
to prom 


Associatior si 92 Ss s I 
lation ince I2¢ t rt 
e | . : purposes as ta ted in the constitution are 


high standards leg 
ds of legal education, to keep the alumni of the Law School in © 
lasses, to 


toucl I 
‘ . " ee) h one another and especially with members of their own ¢ 
an ywublish at ir ls r 
Sci ltof ar teht information as to the whereabouts and activities of 
alumni, and to further the interests of the Law School 
1961-62 
. Ar 
rt, Los 4 


-resident.—Philbric y 
Pr : hilbrick MeCoy, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923; The Superior Cou 
geiles, aut. 
irs ice P, / ; | 5 Vashi ; 
o 4 President Joel Barlow, LL.B. 1935; Union Trust Building, Washing 
—_ r 


Washington, D. ¢ 
Third Vice Pr done Wal ea 
esident.—Walter F. Sheble, LL.B. 1952; LL.I : 1025 Com 
_ Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Bas? C 
reser Edwin S. Nail, LL.B. 1951; 1240 19th Street NW., W ashingto™ » at 
reasurer.—Samuel J, L’Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 195 M. 1952; 808 = 
NW., Washington, D. C. Fo LLB 96h 
Executive Committee: 
oetees C. Bradley, LL.B. 1925: Union Trust Building, Washingto™ D.\ 
Ce q imeron Burton, LL.B. 1921; Investment Building, Washingto®, D 
ainaataeuied Ir., LL.B. 1935; Washington Building, Washingto®, 
Lack W. Daisley, LL.B. 1933: 700 10th Street NW., Washington, 
FE] J ickson | mbrey, LI B., LL.M 1949: 6013 Sth Road N., Arlington, 
verre e - 5. Fre ret, LL.B. 1950; 1108 16th Street NW., W ashington, I 
nm pn . Hu , LL.B. 1934; 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, 
rams "1 Jacks on, A.B. 1933, LL.B. 1935; 1025 Connecticut Avenue + 
ington » { 
ington, ; + chingto™ 
( ae lr’. Kipps, Jr., LL.B. 1953; 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washiné 
ye i 
ding 
Arthur G. Logan, A.B. 1925, LL.B. 1926: Continental American Life Build 
Wilmington. Del. 
if orge E. Monk, LL.B. 1930, LL.M. 1934: Colorado Building, 
. Karlton Mosteller, LL.B. 1924 (National University); 2712 First ® 
ing, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Bernard I. Nordlinger, LL.B. 1933: S on, De 
rd ordlinger, .B. 1933: Southern Building, Washingt % f 
Kenneth Wells Parkinson, LL.B. 1952: Tower Buil ling, W ashington, D. , on 
James F Perrin, LL.B. 1937 (National University); 2101 ¢ ‘onnecticut 
Washington, D. | ssreet NW 
Sam Houston, ex officio, LL.B. 1936 (National University); 1710 H vast? 
Washington, D. ( 
THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION juste 
rat g 
The Library Science Al 1932 by Bre 4 g300 
. crence umni Associatio vas organize in mi? ’ 
iation wa E he Ge »neral Alum act 


ship be 


a. 


E yt 


C. 
Washingto™ pul 
Nation® 


th livisio | 
e Division of Library Science and became an affiliate of t 


n »rween in 
loser relation 


ition in 193 t t 
! } | ) | wi ‘ ibli hed to foster i¢ 


"hee 
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| Tail ne 
1 Allied Association 
{lumni and tiled 
=a 


and Btaduates 


“nce and of 
f rary Science ¢ 

| terests of the Division of Lib j 

i r » interests 

and to further the 

hiversity 


48 a whole. 


1961-62 


y rabeths Hospital, 
t Elizal em 
33 ledi al Library, St. 
P esy Nt Bett Hill Reavis, AB. 1933: M lica S 
i , y 8 t N\ y €asningion, 
“ hington, D. i 2 " ae a ths . : 
Vj e ‘resident,_Mar Loui e Beitzell, 14 5 s | é 9 
os 8 | I 6620 M irlboro Pike, IS{tTiCcl 
| } 933; YOu ari 
eC; et, a Margaret B own V ilson. AB. ] 133: 
Tr leights 28, Md. 
sure, 


'—Helene Marie ( 


» SE 
I ina Avenue SE., 
3. 1932: 316 North Caroli: 

vingras, A.B, 2; 

Ngton, D. C. 


ashj 


- ee , SSO { } GEORGI 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


hliated 
een alhiiatec 
936 and has b 
The . me Ts . . was organized in l ) 
: ngineer Alumni Association 
Mth tha pe 


I inite the 
“cis re iO unl 
t Its object a ra 
7eneral Alumni Association Since that ume, ; : lleschin, is siaasot 
. y i sc ‘ 5 
Btadua ©8 and Faculty of the S hool of Engineering in « 7 eden es tant 
, 5 : 1 of the Un “> 
a 8€nera] Welfare of the School of Engines ring and o pee ren. sali, tad ts 
% og ized uv) : 
ea CliVities of the engineering organi; ations recogni } 
bo e f : ¥ . . yeners 
ance the Profession ol engineering in gene ral. 
1962-63 
) 
Presid, 


hington, D. C, 
ELE. 1956; 5514 33d Street NW., W ashing 


} ive Adelphi, 
» il‘ 2 Ol Philbun Driv ° 
as Creswell, B. in Eng LYoo: Zi 
: \ I > Alexandria, 
Ve 3 ill 7 son V ew venue, Al 

Vv. ry illiam Duff, B.E.E. 1959: 107 W. Ma nic j 

a, 
Te 


5 306 Sheldon Avenue 
 Rohlfs, B.E.E. 1955, M.S. in Eng. 1959; 4306 § 
D.C. 


2 lu per treet NW... V asning- 
—~J, Meigs Brearley. B.M.E. 1931: 145 Juniper S 
.( ’ - 


: ton, D.C, 
v 83 th Street NE., Washingt »D 
195, ~2-—Warren \. Crump, B.C.E. 1940: 4837 L6u C re ie Waiestensth 
Ute ~—David Barry Boyce, B.M.E. 1954: 8508 16th Ls 
1956 59 TI ) 
1969 ‘= tomas W, 
“_ e " 
Md ert S. W 
196 


th Road N., Arlington. Va. 
Coleman, B.E.E. 1959; 6005 Sth Roa 


ilkinson, B.E.E. 196]; 1317 Woodsid 


l—John 1 Howie. B.E.E. ) 


toad rlington, Va. 
961; 333 S. Gleb. Road, Arlingt 
THE ¢ > S SSOCIATION 
THE GEORGE W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NI RSES ASSOK 
te GCeor aa 
k ge W 
1936 Seay 


Shington I niversity Nurses As 
er *TBaNization Was made 
» Saduate 
ob lates of the S. 
tls of he Associ 
Bton bs 


914 In 
hor is Organized in i 
ociation w as 
| lumni A ssociatic n, 
nh int ral part of the General Alum i The 
an Negral part it ian ‘ 
Nursing 


tes of The George Wash- 


hoo] ol were accorded associa 
4tion are to hold in unison the grad 


Pital Schoo] for Nurse 
Mf nursing 


Os 
: 1 ay Vance 
Lospital ce ¢ 


lor { CK I : 
to care ori 


tton University 
shington 
in the interest of Che George W 1 
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President.—F lora Schroebel; 1830 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Vice President.—Ruby Gottwals; 2129 19th Street N., Arlington, Va. 
Secretary.—Laura Sanders; 2707 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer —Alma W. Binks; 4821 16th Street NE., Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION , 
: : : ess 

ose of this organization is to foster and promote the teaching prof 0 
re (1) 


i 
caps" 
to 


The pur} 
in the fields of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Its functions 4 
attract students to the profession who show evidence of outstanding teaching 
ity, (2) to offer professional guidance to members in this field of work, 
der service to the community, (4) to render service to the I niversity. 


1961-62 


: , wat 
President.—Beverlie Giss Latimer, B.S. in P.E. 1958; 315 Franklin Street NE» 
ington, D. C. eda My 
Secretary.—Arlene D. Roeber, B.S. in P.E. 1959; 3 Pooks Hill Road, Bethes 
Md. chs 
Treasurer—Eleanor Baudino, B.S. in P.-E. 1955; 4211 Oakridge Lane, Chevy 
15, Md. 
REGIONAL ALUMNI CLUBS ait 
‘ation are © Hy 
Regional alumni clubs sponsored by the General Alumni Association 1; 
tained in the following places: Los Angeles, Calif.; Miami, Fla.; Atlantts ly 
cago, Ill; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; Kansas City, Ms a3 PY 
N. Y.; New York, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; Tulsa, Okla.; Philadelphia Northe® 
burgh, Pa.; Dallas, Texas; Seattle, Wash.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Arent gland 
California; New Jersey: Ohio River Valley: Utah; Hawaii; PhilipP* 
Puerto Rico. btai 
Information about the officers and activities of these clubs may be © 


the Alumni Office of the University. 
THE LETTERMEN CLUB fot parti 
- : , »n who, sy Je 
The membership of this organization shall consist of those men Ww " ity 
ded Vr ine 


‘ . . : - yar 
tion in a sport at The George Washington University, have been pier of the if 
ate students ived Jett® 


ters or freshman numerals, who are no longer undergradu 
ity sport, 


sity; and those men who, for managing a freshman or vars 
or numerals. former 
a ; : ? te evel 0 rage 
Che objectives of the club are to (1) bring together on 4 social | : 
men of all sports, (2) renew acquaintances and promote fe 
higher ideals of intercollegiate athletics at the University, 4 


versity In matters pertaining to athletics when requested. 


1961-62 NW. washité 


ship, 
lowe pe 


ton, D. C Md. 4 
y : -ansingtom™ U 
Vice President. Joseph P. Brennan; 9923 Old Spring Road, voahe 4 4A 5. 
53; « 


Adolph Paul Biasini, B.S. 1949, B.S. in Phar. 


Treasurer. 
Street, Arlington, Va 
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Won a Joseph J. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1950, A.M. in Ed. 1953; 3720 Northamp- 
N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND 

ine Endowment Fund was founded by the class of 1926 with the men 

bers}: » ng endowment to be used for the development of the University. Mem- 

aly 'S limited to seniors and 
The i €qual installments, 

of g Pledge 


raduate 


graduates who sign a pledge of $100, payable annu- 


ipal reaches the sun 

notes and funds are held in trust. When the principal reaches the sum 

Mag , the Board of 
~ 48 jt May y 

Pe Y Vote 

= Purchase of e 
ce of less th 


1 rs) such 
Administrators of the Fund may pay the University such 
for the erection of buildings, acquisition of sites, maintenance, 


i lla be 
quipment. At no time may money be drawn so as to leave a bal 
an $50,000 on deposit. 


h THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 

© Object; , hir 
atone ine ves a Organization are (1) the promotion of acquaintanceship 
N the Matin eet (2) the advancement of women by the founding of scholarships 
of the 0 "ous depart 


ments of the University, and (3) the promotion of the interests 
Niversity. 


h MEMBERSHIP 
e f P 

Wh _ llowing Persons shall he 
¢ “Utrently reg: 

COrpe Tash; Y registered or has 
of Trusten “ington | Niversity: (b) 


®ulting 3 MY Woman on the 
8, | ard of T 


eligible for active membership: (a) any woman 
been previously registered as a student in The 
any woman member of the Faculties or Board 
administrative staff: the wife of any member of the 
Stees, or of the administrative staff; (c) any woman rec ipient 
Y degree from the | niversity. 
1962-63 
ton, 1 o argaret Davis. A.B. 1937, A.M, 1941: 1637 3lst Street NW., Washing 
o we Pp P 
Secon + President Mary 
we > . : 
dale Va Preside 
"Cord; % 
ng S, 
Road Nw. velary.—T 


aret E. Moore, 1109 Cross Drive, Alexandria, Va. 
nt—Alice Tolliver, A.B 1957; 1805 Pomponio Place, Annan 


ahmineh Par 
c “ington, D. ( ‘ 

in errs 
thesda Ma Secre 


sons, B.S. 1955. AM. 1958: 2101 Yorktown 
“Orne Wa 


lary. — Ruth FE. Nicalo, A.B 


-B. 1951; 6008 Berkshire Drive. Be- 


n 
Ay Orresnond: . : - 
Tr “nue N vy . oe Secretary, Lillian Guest, A.B 1960; 2150 Pennsylvania 
; +» Ws 
“aSUrey as ‘ungton, D. ¢ ] 
4 ‘Anne Cc 


“ASsis rom 
it 81 S. Stafford Street, Arlington, Va. 


Hisy ~'Y &. Van Story, A.B, 1949: 3427 Porter Street NW., Wash- 
wort : 
D, Sue SB 

Pp, % Urnett, A.B. 194]; 3034 { ambridge Place NW . Washington. 
St Pres ’ ‘ £ i 
las 


Sideng 
Vachington Do M. Ihle, A.B 


- 1935, A.M. 1936: 2475 Virginia Avenue NW.., 


| 
| | 
y 
1 Qa 
1 TY 
4 
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THE WOMEN’S BOARD OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY HOSPITAI 
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vgn 
+m : . , . : , advan” 
The object of this organization is to aid in every way the interests and the 
yen ; s 1 
ment of The George Washington University Hospital. Meetings are held ot 


: - ouding mee 
Wednesday of each month, October to June, inclusive. Inquiries regarding ning” 
> .  , Was 
ship should be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary, The Georgt V 


he 
f 


University, Washington 6, D. C. 
1962-63 


President.—Mrs. Barton W. Richwine 
First Vice President—Mrs. Samuel Burgess II 
Second Vice President.—Mrs. Francis L. Kiep 
Third Vice President—Mrs. John F. Shields 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. William P. McKelway 
Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Joseph H. Roe 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Robert B. Jacoby 
Treasurer —Mrs. John M. Evans 
Assistant Treasurer.—Mrs. Wolfram K. Legner 
Members at Large: 
Mrs. Walter A. Bloedorn 
Mrs. Robert W. Bolwell 
Mrs. Cloyd H. Marvin 
Mrs. John Parks : 


a 


THE GEORGE W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Academic 
Schools. 
lumbian College of 
evience (A.S.). | 


lence j 
t 


Programs leading to degrees are offered in the following colleges and 


Jachelor of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 
Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), Master of Arts ( \.M.), Mas- 
(M.F.A.), and Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

*: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 


an 1001 of Public Law: Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Comparative 
(Am, ree yews Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. 
ol *)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 

achelor ee Engineering Technologist Certificate (Eng. Tech. Cert.), 
(BER) oO Civil Engineering (B.( »E.), Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 


, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (B.M.E.), Bachelor of Science in 
Master of BS. in Eng.), Master of Science in Engineering (M.S. in Eng.), 
gineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


" of P ee co 7 a 
School of harmacy; Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) 
. Education: 


e¢ in Hom. . Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor of Sci- 
S. j A “onomics (B.S. in H.E.), Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa- 

fessional C n PE), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. in Ed.), Advanced Pro- 

P.C.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 

: usiness and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 

Atts in Coy...” COvt-), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of 


OVernme > : eRe 
an Doctor of re (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), 
College ofc 8s Administration (D.B.A.) 


vernment, B 


Of Busine 


Attociate ect Studies; Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in Science (AS.), 

Bachelo ~ceretarial Administration (A.Sec.Adm.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), 

ler of rts “af see in Cartography (B.S. in Cart.), Master of Arts (A.M.), Mas- 

ation (MB 4 nternational Affairs (A.M. in 1.A.), Master of Business Adminis- 
“*J, and Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.) 


ANNU; SSTIEC Ar m TAITurEPmoreer wes . 
Roques for y,. WAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 
College : ‘ollowing publications should be addressed as indicated. 
Slumbian eneral Studies... Dean of the College of General Studies 
Vision of 2 Be of Arts and Sciences..................... Director of Admissions 
owl nT Director of Admissions 
Financial a holarships, Prizes, 
General Catal Bi nseescnencnn Chairman, Committee on Scholarships 
Taduate ‘ema of the ae aaaaliie J Director of Admissions 
Law Schoo}. a Dean of the Graduate Council 
shoo Bing, Hii er Orr sndnsesecestsesnidscissascnsssiseosdgiant Director of Admissions 
chool o Engi aT Director of Admissions 
Schoo} of C,,.. neering. 


sheen Snosondansees el S engi " 
overnment in, Dean of the School of Engineering 


, and Dternat; 
t , 
si ato Ata 


Medicine Sipe” ot, ....Director of Admissions 

Scant TOR *tseeeoveescassnssncesssecscesseeseesesseevens Director of Admissions 
Se edule of i te rromrreovoccanccsconssesosasannen Dean of the Summer Sessions 
bedul of C] “ Fall and Spring Semesters......cccccccooesssomeen Registrar 


ew Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Mi Ese 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 182! 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 182! 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL, 1893 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1959 


THE LAW SCHOOL, 1865 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW, 1959 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, | 884 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 1906 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS, 1944 


THE DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE, 1951 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS, !916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 
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COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES CALENDAR* 


196° ¢ 
XQ 1962-63 


Pip 
r SeMesry R: 


“ampus reo} = 
Coly F registration?: classes begin 
Umbian ¢ 


Vising: 
dents 
tienes 
entation A 
er, ““™pus 


rr} _ . 
qaclum assemblie 
a P 

1) Nts atten, 


ollege of Arts and Sciences ad 


reshmen, sophomores, new stu- 


ssembly: all new students On 


: new On-Campus stu- 


10-19 


14 


] 4 and 17 


Tues Fri 


Mon-Wed 
Fri 


Fri and Mon 


Ment tes ‘ . aan 
Qualityin “a for On-Campus students Sept 18 Tues 
Regi “nd ex amin ations Sept 18 Tues 
lasseg ee Campus+ Sept 20-22t Thurs-Sat 

ae . > 
Ces ae on Campus Sept 24 Mon 
¢ 02, 8:30 Pj Staff of Instru tion, Monroe 
N bjects « M . L.. Ate Sept 28 Fri 
We in Degen theses of Feb candidates 
Ppli. fan's Office 5 ‘ri 
p ation f ~ Oct 5 Fri 
Strays On. Feb graduation due in Reg 
Cterang D; ™ Ceoee a Oct 3] Wed 
Thanks; 7: Holiday Nov 12 Mon 
Maste 5 "ns recess Noy 29-94 Thure-Sat 
© Com rehenc:.. - ‘ hohe wu on 
criduate ae nsive examinations Dec 7 and 8 Fri and Sat 
a, ex ati Q : 
Tistmas Tecege xaminations Dec 8 Sat 
1963 Dec 22-] 2 Sat-Wed 
Or 
MC 
a 
Maste Pus classes resume . TY 
D ~ theses of Fe} Jan 3 Thurs 
OR ert’ Officg PD candidates due i 
“am ‘ n: Thur 
Last da Pus Tegistration} | 3 } Jan 3 2 "yer rt “2 
One. 7 fC “asses begin Jan 14-] l Mon-Fri 
OCan, “mpus fall-semect } / 
CGs MPus €Xaminati “mester classes Jan 16 Wed 
loo “ting of Stag oy Period Jan 21-26 Mon-Sat 
Pla Ph 10:30 M of Instrus tion, Monroe 
“Cement Nh, . . 
ality; tests Jan 26 Sat 
i ss ap 
R Xamination Jan 30 Wed 
Jan 30 Wed 
MESTER 
Ristrny: 
Cl mation C 
~ Hage, a + 
ies beg} 2 — ; Jan 31-Feb 24 Thurs-Sat 
dy One “ampu e 7 = Yaar? 
rte he a Feb 4 Mon 
the | PPli re. mt the College of General Stud 
Wired Ponsibitt lor degree, ; ‘eral Studies may be organized upon request at any time 
Thur the de?! the stuqe”, OTaduate Record P , 
waa, ate Concerned, 84 must be ‘made ar nnatio’s and for comprehensive examis ys 


Y, from 12:00 to 8 


(iti) 


U0 P M ; Saturds 


iv The George Washington University 


Subjects of Master’s theses of June candi- 
dates due in Dean’s Office 

Winter Convocation. Holiday 

Application for June graduation due in Reg 
istrar’s Office 

Master’s comprehensive examinations 

Graduate Record examinations 

Easter recess 

Master’s theses of June candidates due in 
Dean’s Office 

Last day of Campus spring-semester classes 

Information, Education, and Training Offi- 
cers Luncheon, Lisner Lounge, 12:30 P.M. 

On-Campus examination period 

Memorial Day. Holiday 

Baccalaureate Service 


Commencement 


SUMMER SESSIONS: 
Registration} for summer classes in the Off- 
Campus Division 
Registration} on-Campus for eight-week term 
Classes begin on Campus 
Independence Day. Holiday 
Eight-week term ends 


REGISTRATION ON CAMPUS FALL SEMESTER 
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‘eb 8 


Feb 22 


Feb 28 
April 5 and 6 
April 6 


April 12-17 


May 1 
May 15 


May 16 
May 20-25 
May 30 
June 2 
June 5 


May 27-June 7 


June 17 


June 18 sees 


July 4 
Aug 9 
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ite Board Of Trustees of the University is compeeee of the I 

x eity ex Officio and the followin y persons by elec von: 

Bell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Chairman 

Care Karrick Morris. LL.D., Secretary . 
"Y Leon Munter. \.B., LL.B., LL.D., Assistant Secretary 

Wal . 

Wil ® Maximilian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

len, Omas Buchanan. Jr., LL.D. ie 

lant eeeael, Ph.D., Se.D., LLD., Litt... I H.D., D.C.L. 
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Mili 1 SPll Clover, Jr., A.M., LL.B. LLD. 
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Prank Ane loover, LL.M LL.D 
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Aled ne Ughes, BS. LEB. | L.M., LL.D, 

John ye °Bty Lawson LL.B., LL.D. 

Bens Keow McKee . : 

la Mosby McKelway, Litt.D 

eonge at Mitchell, 91 

Charles Emo Muth, A.B., LL.B. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
1962-63 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Thomas Henry Carroll, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., LL.D., President pocslll 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D., Provost and Dean of 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 
— Wilson Borden, A.B., Administrative Secretary 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 


Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Dire sctor of Admissions F itis 
Frederick Russe ll Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Fa 
John Russell Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian; Curator of Art 


William David Johnson, B.S. in B.A., Comptroller 


Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions earch 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Res o 
Virginia Randol; owt oe A.M., Ed.D., Director of Activities for on 
Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director 4 
cation of U Unie 
Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Dives? 
sity Chapel e 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health . Administration ) 
Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Director of Women’s Athletics 
Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 
Edward Martin W all, A.B., LL.B., Director of Air Science Marshal 
John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Faculties; l niversity | 
Nelson Mead Head, B.S., Assistant Dean for Sponsored Rese arch | 
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7@ of Arts 4 
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Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian Coll 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate Council ‘cal Director 
John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine; ae” peor! } 

University Hospital «1. Da LHD» | 
Charles Bernard Nutting, A.B., J.D., LL.M., SJ.D.. LL.D., Litt 

the National Law Center plic ye 
Robert Kramer, A.B., LL.B., the Law School school of PU itt 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S » LL B. ‘JSD., Dean of the Graduate v pool of Pe 
Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the 9 

and Applied Science 
Robert Me yer Leonard , Ph D., in of the School of Heyes a pusite™ 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed Da Jean of the S. hoot at beet GO rernmen 

of the ocne 


Archib ald Mulford Woodruff, Ph D., Dean 


and International Affairs Gener l. 
u en 
Grover LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the College use Smudens f Aris (a 
John Gage Allee, Jr.. Ph.D.. Dean of the Division of Uni ive iollege 


n 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., A » Dean of Columbia 


Sciences 
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Ain W ve Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Si hool of Medicine 
Carville | a Parris h, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 
Mietor Frege 2" Benson, A.B., LL.B., $.J.D., Associate Dean of the Law School 
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SU Wa ' 
were = Stephens, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


& university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by George 
tho during his public life urged the establishment of such an institu- 
* ’ _ ‘ome — y 
for th Who in his ee left fifty shares of stock i n the Potomac (Canal) clam 
n Owment of a unive rsity to be establis hed i in the District of Columbia 
ae he 
be con the Youth of het and talents from all parts thereof might be sent { 
Mpletion of ti 
1e 
and Sos ir E 


ducation in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts 
ences 


nia f nlitice - 1 Gov 
acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Gov 


—In 


Tm 


It w 


tant * George Washing ston’s hope that the “General Government” would extend 
lo “UCh an ins stituti 


tion “a fostering hand”, No steps were taken by Congress 
r Out the 


st Provisions of Was shington’s will, and the stock he had beque athed 
Wing to the f lishment of 


failure of the 


Ship of 7.) oWever, a movement as started by private persons under the lead 
. hi : Pe f 
he N auther Rice to establish an institution of higher learning at the seat of 


iona . . . . - Ty 
ohera] overnment for the education of the Baptist ministry and to afford 
Collegiate 


i : , > >; y 
training. 4 1819 an association was formed by Luther Rice, 
Ihe * Brown, 


i Spencer H. ne, and Enoch Reynolds for the ae ae 
4 oo ° buy land for the 


2 the Nation's leaders who were especially interested in Washington's 
thas ye Patrons of th, college and contributed to funds raised for the pur- 
“ea erection of buildings. Among them were James Monroe, Pre si- 
Cal} s Jnited States: Willi am H. Craw ford. Secreta ury of the Treasury; John 
Master r- ecre lary of W; ar; William Wirt, Attorney General ; Return J. Meigs, 
Le ally — ral; and thirty. hy me ae ‘rs of ( ong Tess. 

imple "ment the 


4 university in the District of Columbia became valueless 
Poton nac Canal properties. 


1 - 
use of the college. 


& petition was made to Congress for the in- 


ion of the Baptist Denomination in the District 


were A r evangelical Vii terary purposes”, This petition was denied by 
tiling ila oe ta ause of its sectarian charac ter. ' 
Pade bjec Ve to at denomination 1! charter members ot the asso i ation eniargec 
lumps th Te Was p _— national aims, and with the sponsors! ip ol vevermmant 
“the an Society hake nted in Congress a bill for the incorporation of “the Co- 
Versi Pitations of ey Purposes”, it being proposed to realize in this way 
A Y at the Seat asAington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a un 

hpa8 Upon A - the fede ral government.” 

Ntion ge in Pgs petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress chartered Lo- 
ot bette TOVision Mth District of Col imbia, inserting in the aes by special 
i Pu ‘: tlee &cted | Rae Persons of every religious denomination shall be capable 
im Tefused dag! shall any person, either as President, P rofes or, Tutor 
of teljnn 8, © - Witte into said College or denied any of the privileges, 
a thay go ! owe Mereof,, for or on account of his sentiments in matters 
3 Umhj 
ter the en; vallege i in the District of Columbia was chartered by Congress 
"et, * disting ycctarian in ions of higher learning in the United States, 


t James Monroe and members of his Cab- 
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A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, extending about one-half mile 1s, 
west of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between Fourteenth and Fifteent#? if 
was purchased and by 1822 the main building was completed sufficiently to # 1gth 

Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on December pets 
their mem 's 
to attend the exercises. President Monroe, John Ouincy Adams, John C. CN 
Henry Clay, and the Marquis de Lafayette headed the eminent company ? y 


Convress »~ S - y . 
onere and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to enable 


dance. 
‘ ; : aa ; ras oat 
By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the College ¥® rt 
to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope of the val’ 0" 
In 1884 the University was moved from its first location on “College : St tS 
Columbia Heights, to the new University Hall built for it at Fiftenth a” ; ter i 
Near-by buildings accommodated the School of Medicine and somewhat “ 
Law School. d yn 
For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was ples’ cull 


he origin@ 1 


nt q h > ; ; ; i 
control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring t 
The Georg? 


character of the University and authorizing change of name to 
ington University was passed by Congress. 

Subsequently all colleges, schools, and divisions of the University eteet 
School of Medicine were brought together in the area bounded by Med" 
I'wenty third, and G Streets, and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. The Schoo W. 
cine is situated on H Street between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets * 


Ty ' ° , ‘wheg 3 
ihe endowment of the University is $7,633,000 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISION? 


schools, 8 


rhe George Washington University includes thirteen colleges, 0 
sions, as follows: J ie 
ams e se ¢ 

grams © th Us 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the four-yeat Pt 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. “In coopera Medic? 
Department of Pathology and the University Hospital, it offers & CO chnlO Nall 
Technology leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical oe cuttie 
addition to the four-year programs, Columbian College offers two” tei Me 


r to the de D 


i ‘allege One. At 
Columbian Col e A 


including preprofessional and terminal, leadin 
and Associate in Science. At the graduate level, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, § 
lvanced study a! 


The Graduate Council offers a program of ac 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. » of Doctor of Yo a 


The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree Graduate “rogrte 0! 
The National Law Center includes the Law 5 hool and the ‘to t de 4 
leading jeadife 


Publ c Law. The Law School offers professional courses progra™ ; yrid 


Bachelor of Laws. The Graduate School of Public Law offers’ Doctor 
the degrees of Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, 4” ihe 
Science. jeading to rites 
The S a> : 2 ffers courses *©", E gn of 
he School of Engineering and Applied Science oll Civil , pelot } 


Bachelor 0 


ee 
nical Engineerine 
unical & 


gineering Technologists Certificate and the degrees of 


Bachelor of Electric il Engineering, Bac helor of Mechs 
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Mien. « 
Nee . 
in : : ee 
Adminis Engineering, Master of Science in Engineering, Master of Engineering 
" ¢ yy and Dox tor of Science. 
: och . , P . 
in Ph ool of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sx lence 
macy, - 
© Sch 
of R 


0ol of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees 


AChe 
Raden OF Of Arts 


Rraduate 4 i in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 
Studies In. .t: ; : 
‘. Nation, leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Ed ication and Doctor 
The Sal 
1 . : - ss ~ 
re 10 the voted Government, Business, and International Affairs offers work lead 
0 ri . " . . . 
MemMationa| owing degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in 
. Major oy Affairs or Public Affairs; (2) Bachelor of Business Adn } 
es Ate ° , . . ‘ 
Me 3) Ma ara Business Administration, or Business and I 
. VMaste . - < 
‘Ublig Affa: &r of Arts in Government with a major field in Inter 
ley. gy, 818, Public , : 
Ty (4 Mast d1iC Administration, Personne! Administration 
Pn nd of Business Administration with a major field in 
th “Onomice Cc ese * 
on, omic Statistics General Business Administration, Hos 


ers n <7 - 
The C nnel Administration: (5) Doctor of Business Administrati 


. " | 
ies supplements the adult education program of the 


in “Vices, Ths. 7 : . 
Ants, ‘ASSociat This College offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate 
$S0ciate 3, c } —— ‘<: ' 
Mf mt; Bachel, in Science; Associate in Secretarial Administration; Bachelor 
astt of rts ‘or of a tence in Cartography; Bachelor of Business Administration; 
n Pers $n the fields of Fir oP eae EY RENE Ee Pe 
Inte Onne] Admin: . ancial Management, Governmental Administration, 
1 Ationg] A ~inistration; Master of Business Administration; Master of Arts in 
st 7 Divisio, oe and Master of Public Administration. 
ude, ts 1 of | Niversity Stud ’ 1) f Seam 
T NOt ca i; sseity Oludents makes available « impus courses lor mature 
h ia: Ndidates lor degre in this Univ rsitv 
; $i rees in this iversity. 
8 h On of Air Science r. . . > . . : 22.3 
leade rated with 4] ‘ce ollers a program of Air Force ROTC training which 
e ¢ ee aad 
‘try PPointm. " curricula of the colleges and schools of the University and 
oa “8 4 commissioned officer in the United States Air Force Re 
ec 
Nu . 
mm, T Sessions 
The ACADEMIC STATUS 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is 


sh to transfer credits from one institution to another. 


pproved list of the American Association of University 


r Cc : 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


The Coos LOCATION 


of I 
the Ww, 8° Wast 
wi ns Shingt } . 
Vithin white louse ad. University is in downtown Washington, four blocks west 
anc "AS . 
the Gaye S are t} ie t of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. 
s buildings housing the offices of many of the departments 
ton U POVermment GOVERNMENT 
lVep.: and aa 
0 € “re i 
of the “ity are vested i. ral educational management of The George Washing- 
Vere: . 1a self.nernen - 1 j 
CTRity ag ya self-perpe tuating Board of Trustees, with the President 
“mber ex off 


1c10. The members of the Board are named 


Te ere 


See 


ae 


a 


i 
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- : ss pers 
lor a ‘period of three years and are divided into three classes. The ne re 
one class are elected at each annual meeting to fill the places of the mee lat 

1 e 


terms of office expire. Two members of each class are nominated by th 


Association. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Grover LaMarr Ancet, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the College of General sue! 

Rosert Wurrrincron Exxer, B.S., A.M. in Ed.. : Dean of the ss 
General Studies 

James Grapy Brown, A.M., Ed.D., Director, Off-Campus Division 

DonaLp Tuomas McNetts A.M. in Ed., Director, Campus Division 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS pe 
Joun Gorvon Boswett, A.M. in Ed., Assistant Director Off-Campus Diet® 
Jack Woop Crartes, A.M., Assistant Director, Off-C ampus Division | 
Marvin JEAN Powers, A.M., Assistant Director. Off ampus Division 
Anprew Paut Rennie. A.M.. Assistant Director. Off-Campus > Division | 
ALEXANDER GRANT Rose III, A.M., Assistant pve tor, Off-Campus Dine oes! 
Jessm: Eprru Mutuins, A.M., Assistant to the Dean: Supervisor, Re, »gistral 
ing Section Pe, 
ELISABETH Pierce CLARKSON, Assistant Supervisor, Registration Processiné 
Briure Jo Morevanp, Secretary to the Dean 
Martua Goope Guy, Secretary to the Assi t Dean 
Vivian Harris Surr, Secretary to the liane tor ayer {ssistant Directors 
Division phe 
Incrip Dortuea Urecnu, Secretary in the Registration Processing Seco 
Rutu Parmer Sweet, Receptionist 


Euisaperu Mary Marswarr, A.B., Clerk-Typist 


ogcont 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 
onl Dean 


Liuian Fox Quictey, Director; Assistant to the Assista 
READING CLINIC 
*"Mary Exzven Coteman, A.M.. Director Director 
. rn ‘ 
+Joanne Bourumer Parker, A.B., A.M, in Ed., Assistam 


tFLorence Larson Reppinc, A.M., Clinician 


Grace Tempe Toon, Secretary 


-RAMS 
»ROGH 
INSTITUTES, CONFERENCES, AND SPE‘ IAL | 


Ropert Carrer Burns, A.M., Director 


Vincu. Ney, A.M., Assistant Director 


1962-63 


* On leave of absence fall semester 
Acting Director, fall semester 1962-65 
ting A tant Directo all semester 


1962-4 


of General Studies 


The College 


He 
LEN ‘ 
Dwicur Ry 1D, Ph. )., Coordinator of Seminars 


Army War Coiiece CEenTer 


Carlisle Barracks, ( 


Es F . 
Many b, EDwanp GALbREATH, Ph.D., Director 
“Y Kurutaxis, Se retary 


Am Untverstry CENTER 


Jon, Maxwell] Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama 
Thvteg KanttOn Boone ATKINSON, Ph.D., Director 


McDonatp, A.B., B.Litt., Assistant Dir 
Leuven, A.B. Secretary to the Director 


Navat War Convece CENTER 


Hae M4 Newport, Rhode Island 
~ Miier Sn ‘diet 
hoe i Stour, PDs Coerdinaive of , ee 


hn EANNE Ross, B.S.S., Secretary 


CENTER FoR INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
Airlie House, Warrenton. Virginia 


»D.DS., LLB. Dire. tor 


My 
URDOCK Heap, M.D. 


STAFF OF INSTRUC sTION* 


Me Sepr . ‘ 69° 
Coy SEPTEMBER 196]-Aucust 1962 

] “AS Ay r 

AMps RON Adams, A.M.. {ssociate in Psychology 


+> “ARD / HErw . . 
R mn nistration “man, BS., M.B. A. Assoc tale Profe ssoriai Le 


OBER 
NT Jorn | 

Loy E 1 EXANDER. MS » Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
a ote” Ph.D. Professor of English Philoloey 
ro \ eee ALLEN, M.B.A.. Lec turer in Public 
4 Ua) MERY ALLIson Jr BS Associate 7 : . 
NOR AR Mos, Ed] *» Dw. Associate ] 
One ea UR a). Lecturer in Education 
yore . ANprRson, PAD. Lessuver de Speech 
Pa Ucarp, NGEL, A.M., Ed.D. Professor of Educ . 

“Wis Jonna y1 ARNETT, M.S Lecturer in Mathematics 

ni, SH] “ vo . ’ 4eiit : tif 
lon "ation EY, BS M B \ {sso tate Professor all 
Ron. Try 

Brae pp MON Be 
Ju, i FowaR ‘akan ATKINSON, Ph.D... Professor of Inter 
g AN A 24 Baker, A.M., Ed.D { ) j 
SALay ea AJ » Ed... Associate Professor o 


Jonny 7 “t Barrawy hap ‘ate in Sociology and Anthro; 


+ Assoc tate in Psychology 


** 4880Clate in Psychology 


> 
lurer in Business 


cturer in Business and Public Administration 
” Special Lex turer in the College of Cenera 


{d 


SS 


ae 


i i ah ncn 


Same 


ora 
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Pauw Benorr, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 


; ini” 
Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin 


Currorp Leonarp Berc, 
tration 

Cartes Berns, A.M., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business 

Lee SHewarp Brecsxt, A.M., Associate Professor of ane 

Ricuarp Hurcueson Bioomer, A.M.. Ed.D.. Associate Professorial Lee 


4dmin istration" 
turer um 


chology 
Rotanp Ricuarp Bonato, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
Joun Gorvon Bosweit, A.M. in Ed., Lecturer in Education 
Rex Arruur Brapwey, M.B.A., Lecturer in Public Administration : 
Kennetu Harotp Brapr. Ph.D.. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Joun Francis BRANDENBURG, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 
FranK WiiuiAM Brecuer, M.I.A., Lecturer in Political Science 
Sonta Persky Brenner, A.M., Lecturer in ucation 
CARLTON Ernest Brerr, A.M., Lecturer in lish 
Dororny Zeuta Brewer, A.M., Associate in Secretarial Studies 
JouN Wirnrow sREWI PI Wu Professor of Internatior ral Law 
Currorp Jonun Brarivxman, A.B.. Lecturer in Business {dministration 
Maximienian Newman Brinkman, A.M., Lecturer in Public Administra’ ali 
FRANCE AMELIE Bropey, A.M.. Special Lecturer in the College 
Sanpra Brotman, A.B., Assoc ate in Secretarial Studies 
Fart Francis Brown, M.S., Lecturer in Geography , Fducatio” 

yw, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lect cy dies 

Marvin Joet Brown, A.B., Special Lecturer in the College [G teral 9 
Re HARD GERARD Brow N, PI D.. Profle ssorial Le turer um Political SiC 
Rosert Heatu Brown, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psycho? 
James Leonarp Buckxier, A.M., Professorial Lecturer im {ccounting 


Leon Burnuam. A.B.. Lecturer in Business Administration 
Ph.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Geography 


James Grapy Bi 


lereEDITH BuRRILL, 
Euizapetu Burrner, A.M., Professor of Physica 
Yvonne Marcuenrtre Busn, A.M., Associate in French 9 Busines” 
Wru1aMm Davis Burrs, A.B., J.D., Associate Professorial Lecture! m 


CAMPBELL. Ph.D.. Professor of Geography 
WeEsLI THomas CARROI Ph.D.. Professor of Education jon 

tk - I ‘ ‘ oO du fl istrat ‘ 
SHERMAN | LOYD CARTER, Admin piste” 
BEVER 
Ratepu Gorpon Cuappourne. M.C.S., Le 
Joun Josern Cuampney, A.B., Lectu 
James Noten CHapmMan, M.S., Associate u Vathematics Jrser™ 
Srepnen Cureptak, M.S., Associate in History ‘ ‘ 

<sorial Le 


vie Proje 


Gorpon Curusrenson, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Associa 


Doucias Causey, Jn., Ph.D., Associate Pr ofessoria 


n Business Ad 


mule mn 
B esisless iesinistrati? 


» Geo ography + of ene 


Donatp Cuurcn, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 

Harotp James Crveto, M.B.A., Special Lecturer ™ the ¢ » aration 
Nataure Ciarxson, Lecturer in Russian iis 
Cant Witiam Cuewtow, A.M., Professorial 
James Harotp Coperty, Ph.D., Professor of 
Vicror Herman Counen, Ph.D., Professoriat 


Donacp Witiam Core, A.B., M.B.A., Lecturer 


? 
Lecturer ™ f 


in Business 4° 


The Co é 

a iy 

te CrorrREy Cotmen, Ph.D., Asso 
cice OSEPY ( ONNERY, \1.S Le : 
‘ee 5 Rog; RT Crow; Ph.D., A ae 
we Y EXDERSON Crump, B.S., } <— 

OCR iM eC 
» CE Hey -EN Csrrpa , BS., Ex 

\ORr 


“ERT Ca 


L Ricy:; 
stud; les 
Ry Why I 


EORG RB 


"ote Rr Wi, 


i Dexp, B.D., M.S., Asso 

W ‘tony Y Brr UNO DePasor ALE A.M f 

, BREN Peytoy DeWrry BS., Associat 
Spa -RAWForD Di-pine, Ph.D., Profe 
ote : Bee KER DiS: RVIO, B.S.. Ed.M , 
“CAR (: HARLES Dye SLER, A.M., Associat 
JANtee Prof 
le "LTON Docxena, Ph.D., Profe 
(PRANK Dour EDAY, A M., Associat 
rat n 
Pay C 


pcan, A M.. Lecn 
Ip 


RR Curen, PhD. Associate Prof 
ony 


OwskKI, Ph.D.. Asso 
ARD Danrer c » A.M., Ed.D., Spec 


RANCIs ( ZAIK 


NNARO, \ M.., 


PASTIN, P h D., Professor o 


rer in Publi 


MS, Lecturer 


; furer 


r Se 
{ssociat 


EATON, Ph.D. A of At i 
~— Enskive XCLESTON, B.S., M.B.A octn 
Ronen LDREDCE, A.M., Lecture; Eco 3 . ee A 
Wang Warmers Etter, BS. A.M in es a: 
Wasa Eten m1 ROD, ~ A.M.. {ssociate in Eee 
\ 


Doy et JOHN Eisen. “As 


JR, AM. 
%0LD. AM 
YN) . 


inte 
{ssoc late 


YNING, Ph, D.. Lectu 


+» Special Le T rer 
PERRIS, Jr., 


wot late 
ALBREATH Ph.D » Pre 


S GARDNER, } Ed.M.. ao 
JELMAN A.M., 


» CeRHARD, A.M 
ARRELT 


Lectu; 
As s0cIia 


»IBBS, MH. A., Pr 


a. tale 
-_ Lecture; in B 
JL. DSBORG) CH, M.S 


usiness 


I 
ote ssor of Ed: 


3 ULKNER, M.B.A., Assistant Pro 


§ GALL ac HER, A.B. Aokteg 


vecial Le ¢ 
in Geo aphy 
in Econo —s 
Psychology 
holo y 
n History 
Profe ‘ 
in Edi catio 
Business A 
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Olessor of { Hos, ial 
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» Lecturer 
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Swney Gotpstern, LL.B., Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 
Cecn. Earnest Gooner, M.S., Associate Professorial Lecturer 
Davi Cuarves Goopricu, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
Howarp Lee Gricssy, A.B., Lecturer in Speech 

GratiA Batty Groves, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Ben Arnsworta Hammack, A.B., Lecturer in Psychology 
Ropert Martin Harper, A.M., Lecturer in Public Administration 

Wooprow Harrison, A.M., Associate in Romance Languages 

WiuaM Eucene Hart, M.S., Associate in Cartography ; panini 
James Vernon Harvester, B.D.. A.M., Lecturer in Business and Public 


“nt 
«_ieeralid 
in Public Admins 


tion 
Joun Francis Hayes, M.S.. Associate in Sociology ; : 
Water Georce Hep, Ph.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Public {ministration 
Georce Francis Henican, Jr., Ph.M., Professor of Spee h 
WrewuuamMm Paut Henke. B:S.. Associate in Statistics 
Artois HERRMANN, Associate in German 
Exam Kratz Herrzcer, A.M., Associate in Mathematics 
Perer Proat Hint, A.M., Assistant Professor of History ics 


.. Ph.D.. Professor of Labor Econom 


Tomas Witiarp Hotianp, LL.B 
ecturer m Psychology 


Henry Furness Hupparp, Ph.D., Professorial I 
Karu Irxin, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics : 
DonaLp Henry Janz, A.B., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administranion 
Cart Perer Nievs Jensen, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 
Wim Leypa Jesse, A.M., Lecturer in Political Science 

Watrer Orwew Jews, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology : 
Wrespur Louts Jopanex, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Curtis Eowarp Jounson, A.B., Lecturer in Political Science c air 
Eva Mayne Jounson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology in Af 


Rogerr Sarna Jorpan. Ph.D., D.Phil., Associate Professor of 


Interna 
lic Administration ‘1 Lecture * 


Kennetu Epwarp Joye, A.M., Lecturer in Pub a 
SAMUEI KAVRUCK WS 4 M. in Govt.. Ed.D.. {ssociate Proje ’ 

ucation {é 
Joun Drypen Kazar, Jr., A.M., Associate in History ation publit ‘ 
James Francis Keury, LL.B., Lecturer m Business {dminisit 


. 5 a 
BS. M.B.A., Lecturer ™ Busines 


> 


Arcernon Hussarp Kerr, Jr., ; 
. tio 
yc 
ministration Professor | Edt 
Vinca Ranpourn Kinxsriwe, A.M., Ed.D., Associate 1 


chology 


p Im inistration gt? 
¥ . SHI > Associate in Business Adm ; 
Ricnarp Kesutan, LL.I » Asso Sashes mnationtl es 
Anruur Davi Kinscu, Ph.D., Lecturer mm otatist I Lecturer ™ [nte varia! * 

te Professorial Lecttt . 


Dmirrrios Kovsoutas, Ph.D., Associa 
Cuarcorre Tura. Kramer, BS 


. rial Lecturer 
Ouen Kraus, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturt Business ¢ 
i ‘urer in 
SI Leo Krrecer. Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 


> tance 
> .al Scie” 
supio Karecuorr, A R.. Lecturer im History and Politica 


yr Oj 
: . sate Pre 0 
nepenick Cuances Kurtz, M.B.A., C.P.A., Associa on 
s LaBue, Ed.D., Professor of Educate 
ecturer mm Psychonoe? jdministr™ 
‘ = 
Udit 
t Professor Of} I 


if 
( 
I 


ANTHONY UHARLI 
Arrnur Rurus Laney, Ja., Ph.D., / 
Anrnuur Daviw LARSON, 4.\ 


Frep Connetivs Lat 


Lom, 228 Linney, A.M., ts nag aks 
\ OSENBERC Liste, A.B. ssociate a 
NAR, OURIA, Ph.D. Lecturer in Palit piecag Te , 
Has Te APIER Lows. PhD. | Professorial Lectu 

Auer. 


, } 
( rl “LARION Loy, Ed.D. Professorial Lectur. 
“ARLOg 


, sor of Romance ian 4G 
WR eZANO, A.B. Assistant Professo, 


Hoy r ALBERT Ly. AS, A.B., Lecture ‘ . seem = 
h V ) OWLAND Luppen, AM rs ee 

may So. Li M, M.S. 5 lect rin Stati 
NON Typ 


hoe EY Mace, Ph -D., Associate i OR Eee 
Ace a Macnrme, MS . Associate 
Wan Josepy Manonry. 

l 


LLB, Profesoral Lecturer in 
TAM ‘VERE IT t Matoney » MS., Lecturer are nch 
‘Nesp N, In. A.M., Associate . ‘ 
logy, 2OSEPH J ASON, A.M. LL.B., Associate in Hi 
Wee Le ASTRAN, MB. we 

AYE C 


j 1ess A 
i MS. 4 ate in Mathematics 
Pay — MaTHEws. MLS... Associat Te ade 
RN W *ATHEWSON, A.B.. Associate alge ys pore 
ig ® Mazzeo, Ph.D., Associate Professo wy 
TS TpR om : r 
R Hiro Me ALI “<i | ) Pans al | 
Wy vidies 
. f ty i “ 
Monts ANDRE McCay LEY, Ph.D. Associan rs nae 
ee LANARAN, | Ph.D., Associa | ‘ 
lng ee cCrensxy, Ed.M., Prof, 
> 


secial Deceieen de Pub {dr 
Mane ENNETH Mi, 
AREY C 


; otudv 
Ray ys TRERIVE McGrarn, AB., (ssociate in Secreta 

ec “MINLEY, Ap 

OH 


CClurer in Speech 

Castes re McNext, Bs »M.BA., Lecturer in Bn eas Adis 
Noe RayMonr fcN, tT, A.M.. 2 1.D., Lecturer in Edu 

tonne NBAR M, Prerson, AM urer in Math 1 paras 
Laing ELBERT Mi PADDEN re P, Olessor of | = ee 
Loney YES Meany Ph.D., Associar Professor of Rom 

ENC . “ ar © 

‘Diy V, Manne Mi EARS, P h. D.. o/ M Lis 
Ric lepisy, i ssistant : rotess of Slavic I 
Voseine » WHLLLAN Meno NHALL, BS., Associate in nS) oF | 
Cogpgy LOUNS Menvien Jr., A) iS ssistant t Pre or of 
Jaa STAN TIN Mz YER, B.S., Lectur, a ussian yas 

Ad, ' Miran RB “i M B A eon iate Professo ia 

Shepp tstrati ‘ 

ne } ‘ge of General 
PA, Ur }\ ILEs BS. Special Lecturer in the Co lege « ° 
vy RNEL; M . Associate in Economi: 

AYNR g. s ILLER, A.B. M.B.A.. Asse 
‘Wie, NER Moan, MS a in Economics 

Lg i VLechirer’ m P sychology 
Jon, P ELEN 


Mira, A.M. {ssociate Professoric Le 
DWiy Moc K, Ph, »., Lectures in Mathe 


matics 


Donatn” A.B., B.Litt., Assistant Pre 
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STEPHEN Cartes Moner, A.B., Associate in Spanish 

Rosert Evcene Moore, B.S., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Sam Morcenstein, A.B., Associate in Economics 

Cecu. Van Horn Morais, A.B., Th.B., Associate in Romance Languages 

Jack Usuer Mow 1, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography ral 

CLARENCE Artuur Murpuy, LL.B.. Special Lecturer in the College of Gene 
Studies ; 

Joserx Patrick Murpuy, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Bust 
Administration 

Cuester Mysuicxt, A.M., Associate in Economics 

MarsHALt Toornton Newman, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 

Wi.u1Am Burton Newron, Jr., Ph.D.. Lecturer in English 

Vinci. Ne A A.M., Associate in History 

Benyamin Nimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science 

Howarp Francis Nose, Jr., Ed.M., Lecturer in Psychology 

Ricuarp Epwarp Notan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology , 

BarBarA Nowen, A.M... Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 


Cart Exuiotrr Otson, M.S., Associate in Mathematics 


ness 


Donatp Eucene Oppert, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 
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; its - ies * a is 1o-seme 
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FEES 


(All fees should be paid by check or money order) 


Application fee charged each applicant for admission to degree candidacy 


(payable by check or money order only and sent directly to Office ° 3100! 

the Director of Admissions), nonrefundable................s:++eeesseeere 
Application for Transfer fee, charged* each applicant for transfer vi 

the University from one college, school, or division to another, exceP’ (i) 

in cases of normal progression, nonrefundable..........-.:s-sss a 


Graduation Fees 10.0 
Wherein an Associate’s degree is granted i 9.00 
Wherein a degree other than an Associate’s is granted 

Tuition Fees 

On-campus: 500.0 
Full-time program (15 hours or more): for each semestert 33? 
Part-time program: for each semester hour? 0 

Off-campus: 2 
For each semester hour for which a student registers mur 

1 " . , . ‘ ° aximu 
The Education Program of the Armed Forces may defray 4 ™ 


of $13.50 a semester hour, for service per onnel. . harged 
Graduate Record Examination fee (to cover two examinations)» co die 900 
each candidate for a Bachelor’s degree in the College of General ts i 10" 
(For procedure, see Graduate Record Examination, 27-28)» 6 
Fee for binding the Master’s thesis 
Withdrawal fee, charged each student who drops a 
is registered, before the first class meeting 


‘ ° . of sus ov 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated alte r Ai 

for delinquency in payment of fees “7 wishes © 
a. 7 : . ‘Jate who WH 
Residence fee, charged each off-campus degree candidate W » from Pr 


; pom ; ” ; . sence 
maintain “in residence” status during any semester of abs 


I niversity 
Residence fee, charged each on-campus degree 


maintain “in residence” status during any semester of cn 


University ll 
Fee for each examination to waive a curriculum requirems n - “4,00 
Validating Examination fee first 
a “Sie . after the irs 
Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record after 

PAYMENT OF FEES 
nt 
Orr-CaAMPUS COURSES par he 
sayable in 3 equal Mog ol 
For fifteen-week credit course Payable » beg? ‘ wh? 
eae ‘ 99 days after th stu en if 
the first at time of registration; the second, 30 days A the fir 


; , samt he course: “ «ar 
course; the third, 60 days after the beginning = , 15 aa 8 afte 
es " - ar “ > 
fails to complete all tuition payments no later t 


of 
te q 
cadem™ hae be “uct 


* Payable at the time of application for transfer tidate, during “ thesis, snout "Yf he 
t Payment of tuition for a Master’s thesis entitles the candi jer whom the nted “tod... gh” 
to th ; " Deeeot the faculty under WEN. 6 gratis, pete sit 
” ce a! rection of e member ¢ h r 
I " - ’ ‘ idie 1 ow sive academic yea! mm, during r for 
mn case a ¢ unfi an a na ICCOASIN 1 “in residenc he res’ 
ste , 
, The must, however, be registered “1 0°is must 
re th " i the secon pcacde 
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ins ‘ 

Stallment is due will be 
oF take fin 
all &ccrued 
of tight-wee 


automatically suspended and may not attend classes 
al examinations until he has been officially reinstated and has paid 
fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. 


OF no k credit course Payable in full at registration 
Neredit ¢ at : 
edit course ’ : Payable in full at registration 


Po Campus Courses 
rt ‘ 
Tegulations 


Versi §0verning the payment of fees for Campus courses, see the Uni- 
y Catalogue, 7 


REFUND OF FEES 


In; Orr-Campus Courses 
ae 
case w . ° . 
Onered it a Mill a refund of fees be made for eight-week credit courses or for 
* Urse. . 
Fiftee €s unless the course is cancelled. 


K funded Zea courses.—In no case will the initial payment for a course 
thi ive, a ar a the course is cancelled. The second and third payments will 
ird Payment etunded if the course is dropped within the first thirty days. The 
irty will be waived or refunded if the course is dropped within the sec- 


1 will be allowed on withdrawal subsequent to the second 


acl : apply if a student withdraws from one course to enter 
88 is cancel). og Uae 
* 18 cancelled because of insufficient enrollment. 


OF re : Campus Courses 
ta Bulations pover,: 
‘alogue, Severning refund of fees for Campus courses, see the University 


REGULATIONS 
1s full AMOUNT OF WORK 


me 
* Sem © Student who j ; 
Mm) er '$ not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 
" Probati “ure, A stud . 


ent employed more ti 


4 : : 
A » May an 24 our a week, who is 
Non ‘time stu ae not more than 10 hours. 
* Studer ; . : . S : 
tat mat I 10Urs ; ‘oem quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
A Ore 12 a employed student who meets the same «ct indard may take 
* Stude hours, ; ad ~gant, ; 
*€m, Ww 
ster 10 acce ts « “ 
» ee . 3; em ymen f, = 
“dusted ee report that f ployment after 1 sistration or at any time during a 
J, Neces , act immedi ately to the Dean that } rogran be 
"sSary, —owe ai cal Oo that his program may 
of th, Student is he] ATTENDANCE 
le 2 . , 
Mad, Ork of th d res onsible to the instruct n chares of ti — 
ef, th the Cours: All “structor in charge of the course for al! 
A e Student t absences must be excuse d he fore provision will be 
the Nees Will be © make up work missed. . 
0 Cte EXCusey =e ps : 
“ “s rh Urs for th 1 if the number of class hours missed does not exceed 
ol. x — r . . ae 
BSsng » One > “ourse, na hit “h-week course in whicl classes meet 


18 pern d. In a fifteen-week course in which 
*s (WO unexcy ed ab ences are permitted. In ar ght-wees 
1 ar pern rane : : 

-K, One > : 
unexcused absence is permitted 


any 
tae 
ii 
Hf} 
Pt | 
& rT 
it | 
sae 
ae 
¥ 


a 
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gous 
Absences immediately preceding or following holiday periods are counted ost 
Excuses for two or more consecutive class periods, and for absences fi ski 
inations which have been announced in advance, may be obtained only bY 
written application to the instructor. 
INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN tt 
A student of demonstrated capacity, with special interest in the subject der 


a course, may be permitted to undertake independent study and readings Yat 
personal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the dep 
departments concerned. 
SCHOLARSHIP 
GRADES po clos | 
Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar a" sf 


a? 1 
. 1 nm : g jstrat 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors or the admin 


of the College. D po / 


r - . . . . 4 ’ 
Undergraduate Grading System.—A, excellent; B, good; C, averages | 


or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be assigned. The pee stu eat 
de up” 


that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for ¢ por 
ure to complete the work of the course. An “incomplete” cannot ean's te 
the lapse of one calendar year, except by written permission of the ; 

he has rece 


A student may not repeat, for a grade, a course in which 
artment concern sate de 


of D or above, unless required to do so by the dep ri 
statement to this effect must be submitted to the Dean by the approp | 
mental chairman. sjstacto™”” 
Graduate Grading System—E (excellent), S (satisfactory), U (uns dit) 
hesis © 


(incomplete), W (authorized withdrawal), and CR (indicates th 


Quaurry-Pomt INDEX 


* ic, 

Quality points are computed from grades as follows: _— 2 poi? 
For each semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 3 pow ” 
D, 1 point; F, no points. a This #8 a 
Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. sem ter ot 


arr . : ; ro ae 
dividing the total number of quality points by the total merge nA re 
for which the student has registered. Example: if a student o- ld comp" 


. - a e 
three-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, 


quality-point index in this way: 


4 = 4x 3 (semester hours) = 12 
B 3x3 (semester hours) = 9 
ane ak | 
: ‘ x 
ermining ™ . ,ytom® 


Courses marked WV or / are not considered in dot dar yea" it 8 tions 
is not superseded by a proper grade within one calen at other ins? 
computed as zero quality points. Grades in courses taken 
not considered in computing the quality-point index. 

WARNINGS ; Offic? st 
tors file ™ the with dep" 
taking ©” 


At stated intervals during the academic year instruc 
College of General Studies the names of thos 


e students 


f i 4 . owe A “warn- 
bg Numbers below 100, who are doing work of D grade or lower. A “wa 


that m then be sent to the student. A “warning” constitutes notice to the student 
a . . - . 


I t > earliest oF tunity. “Warn- 
ing © must consult his instructor and his adviser at the earliest oppor J 
5 pe ” 


ae! a) Aioeeer ae 
S are established during the seventh and eighth weeks of fifteen-week 


“OUrses , : : . 
“and during the third and fourth of eight-week courses 


PROBATION 


tient us lity-point inde it least 2.00 or be placed on 
Probation must maintain a quality-point index of at le 


10) 
“* Sty , ‘ ster hours of work and whose 
ality. dent who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work C 


ey ea Ne 
Petig, Point index is between 1.50 and 2.00 will be placed on probation for the 
Point .!f Which he hours of work. If his quality- 


n . attempts 12 additional semester ; ; Tl be 
“pended. 18 still below 2.00 at the end of this probationary period he wil 


of : 1€ Committee on Scholarship reserves the right to extend the period 
Probation . 


i f » 2 student 
ven if the student has earned an average of above 2.00. A den 


Will be ™ Probation for a third period, whether successive or after an interval, 
SUspended 


SUSPENSION 
i . honr S os » s ’ > qual- 
Point ; aS attempted 12 or more semester hours of work and whose ¢ 


® qual index 1s below 1.50 is subject to suspension; however, a student who has 


. ey index between 1.40 and 1.50 will be considered by the Committee 
ts i 4 1 . . 
* Stude ‘Py Which may retain him on probation or suspend him. , 
tte an inter? 8 subject to probation for the third time, whether successive or 
Ta } I 


0 inte 
A sth val, will be suspended. 
terval : nt suspended for poor schol 
tide, . a calendar year, 
“Ollege yy '¢ Committee 


. oF W 
itted, mm A Student 


arship may apply for readmission after an - 

In applying for readmission he must submit specific 
on Scholarship that he is better qualified to pursue 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be read- 


READMISSION 


» is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the | niver- 
I Tegulati "» May re-enter and continue his work only under the 
ue Ohta; i Allons in force 


r Pe _ . . . . . ~ .. 7 

app): P ap the Office of Admissions of the University. Complete and official 

meat n op — Institution the student has attended since making his previous 

F Ut he cp : > m Tes 

Cation for » t be 5€nt to the Office of the Director of Admissions before his ap 
€a Mission can be evaluated. 


at the time of his return. Forms for readmission may 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Urseg Dropping 4 Cot RSE Orr-Campus 
aX . Meet} i 
Maden pectting Once or twice a week for 214 hours may be dropped without 
fice ete - Y during the first " 
2p gee °r 14 hours may be dropped without academic penalty during the 

Withdra Petiods, | | ipa a 
Meat: Wing fr 

i a i 7 
adi the c without academic penalty after the 10th or 20th class 
dre ed Ase may he, requires a 

P, to 


10 class periods, and courses meeting once or 


™ & course 


; 1: oe 

pproval of a written request, which should 

ais f General Studies. 

» trainin PPing Courses—An Off. 
B Officer, or the College 


Campus drop slip (obtainable from the 
of General Studies) must be filled out: 


95 
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. : the 
signed and dated by the instructor; and submitted, in person or by mail, to 


leg re of General Studies, 706 Twentieth Street NW.. Was hington 6, D. Cc. wt 
1 
Notifying an ins tructor of the intention to drop a course does not nan 
will result in 4 


; , age : jeve 
matic grade of F and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, will not re 
(See “Re fund o 


official withdrawal, Failure to follow the proper procedure 


student of financial responsibility for the entire course. 
*") , 
page 23.) 
Droprinc A Campus Course 4 ot 


A Campus drop slip (available at the Office of the Dean) mus at be ile 
signed and dated by the instructor; and submitted in person or by mail 1 
lege of General Studies, 706 Twentieth Street NW., Washington ©, D. C. f the isl 
Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the ent ~ o spt ° 
mester and between the last working day* in February and the end 0 
semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. f 


{ll charge lropped without the ap »proval of the D 


7s for courses aroy 
¢ 
the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor do 
Le} g lropping ou 


att 
ean must be > effet! 
»s not 


discontinuance. 
TraNsFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY anotli 
: , “gee é . . » from 4) 
Transfer to the College of General Studies, as a degree candidate, the ape 


college, school, or division of the University may be made only wi n the ft 
of the deans concerned. Application for transfer should be made 0 jnse 


° : : , “ jons- 
form, which is available at the Office of the Director of Admissi 


, filled OUb ie 
form, obtainable at the College of General Studies, must also be fille t 
sarly 


transfer the student should consult the Dean and understs ind cle d 
ments he must fulfill. ; te’s 4 : 
: Associa _ al 
A maximum of 45 semester hours is transferrable toward a? Assoc r 
90, toward a Bachelor's degree: and 18. toward a Ma ter’s degree: * ts 0 
. “ays . Bie > 2 ne require 
ferring within the University are advised to note the residence req 
degree sought. 


Creprr and $f 
¢ 
lar registration for n 
Credit toward a degree is given only after regular reg ty, oF df 
the U Jniversity, Colles? 


tory completion of the required work of classes in 
A weap : ~culations © 
granting of advanced standing in accordance with the regu a the 
General Studies. show int 
balance sheet © giitat 
On request the Registrar will issue to the student 4 tative and 4 
a 
amount a work completed and the requirements, both quanti o be 
remaining to be met for the degree. the University (9° 
In special instances, a person who has been admitted 6 titor” in 4 “er 
. = uc 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, a8 @” - art in b 
to take active P 


academic credit). An auditor is not required 
or to take examinations. 4 
Transcripts oF RECORD tude 
the " 


uest 0 ¢ 
will be issue d on req jollat is ft 
or a pe 


~ of one ¢ 
a fee of 
first copy; _ jase’ 


Official transcripts of student records 


former student. No charge is made for the 


wil 
No certifi ate of work done W 


for each one thereafter. 


who does not have a clear financial record. 


inclusive 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, 


~~ 
| 
s 
| 
to 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS ail aextad 
a » me the admiussio! 
ident must have met , sor 
: . “commended zor graduation : a | the «sa holars} ip, curric ulum, 
Wirements of the College, completed satisfactoril 
Tesiden r 


» al legree for which he is : 
» and other requirements tor the ¢ , 
“pe aa indebtedness to ae Uae lent’s responsibility to file an appli 
i PPlication for Graduation.—It is the studen I 
ton 


. f the st sem 
when registering tor t! la 


ar to the fina 
} form should Ho 
e > degree requirements ; is I iy va): Staiites rad , 
7 : ne Wt 4 
Sistration forms or mailed to the College o } " } ‘rior to 
1 will be bille 
'y should not be included: the student will 


can 
uality-point index of 2.00 
' . reneral qualit ! 
The undergrad late must have a gen 


inde 
juality-point index 
l ’ ] ees must, in addition have a ] I 
-10T 8 Gegr s - 


1 grade of E (¢ ‘ nt) in 
j ‘ tudent must attain a grac “rd 
at major. The graduate stud oe : for the degree and the 
at Je i » requirements for the d 
oa Semester hours of the total course r yuire 
ade ato > 

“ of S Satisfactory) in all other co irses. 

Uriculy 


-e concer! ed. 
M—See the requirements for the degree co mn 


dence 4 student is “in residence” only when r 
; : } 
8 4pplication for ad 


Makin admission to degree ¢ 


i Adert 7 f “cree candidacy 
Witement aken to qualify for degr 


The 8 tor the degree 


concerned), 


’ t s } e rraduation 
( jut who £ 
aT t s tuitior . ements, Du 
Cc np! sted hi tuihon requir 


or any reason, 
NCE fog for th 
Peets 


avi the resi- 
i j :” status by paying the 
must maintain “in residence atu by | 

the semest 


It gat’*eive his depres, 
a interruption in 
bee N to degree 
Wine Since h 
ith . 
© permi 
Bue I 
ies indent shou 
wee fee Or e; 
‘Unme ac 


. } e X- 
, ling the graduation at w 
er immedi itely preceding t . 

ce 


’ tudent must apply for 
; the student must PI 
the residence Status, the 


. rriculum which have 
re" ATricuiu ‘ 
candidacy and meet any change “pates 
8 Original admission. 
Ssion of the 


leave of absence: 
Dean, a student may be granted CAVE Ol , 
Id, however, 


the resi 
~sidence paying Une 
remain technically in residence by } 


f ation, the 

, h semester he is absent. For the purpose of res 

y sion Will be disreg arded, ransfers. when 
speci scelve m ansier . 

the nial arrangement Service personnel who receive 1 


tary t 
lete their work else- 
tt to complete their v 
s "0 6 hours of a decree. may be permitted to omy 
from t - Ansfer these 


, . . legree 
i ’ ene Studies, and receive a des 
i credits to the College of General ‘ tudies, 
5 Univer: ay 
hay bee ‘versity, This I 


n Cm, 
Craduaye ant d6 hours of inal-wear ‘candidates for 
© Bact e Record Examination.—During the senior or final year 
Cradus, lor’s Gegrees in the 

3) ‘ 

B Ree 
Beher, "cord 


’ lidates who 
sters candidat 
rocedure does not apply to Master . 
transferred credit. 


: -quired to take the 
College of General Studies are required 
z 


T hick vides 
“xamination: the Aptitude Test, which provid 


measure of 
Meas . ability at the 


eae chievement). 
graduate level; and Area Test “ 1 areas of 
f in three broad areas 
er “mg breadth of knowledge and understanding in The exam 
Nation, ‘ arts; Jatural NT fence, Social Science id the Humanitic (De 
“een » Session 
ether g Codducted by the | et ersity twice a year: the Fall Ti : 
6, 1963)" 2) °F students » 


nd the Spring Session (Apr 
graduating in February, and pr 
Utin, t T those , ‘} 


requirements 
. une : ee 
in June or those completin 
As le Summer 5€8sion . pli 
nN : ' uate study, each stu- 
deny a. f reg Stration for the fina] semester of undergraduate stuc y A »plica- 
inn i ‘Po ible foe applying for the Graduate Record Examinations. , PI 

© made on the an 


n, College 
' he ssistant Dea l, 
4ppropriate form and sent to the Assista 


—— 
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eee ¥ t to Ti 


of General Studies, together with a check or money order for $10, made 0U 


George Washington University. Ives 
Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themse 
of the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. By § 
permission, students who expect to graduate in June may take the Graduate ‘jab 

Examination at the previous Fall Testing Session, so as to have transerip!s ava 
early in the year when applying for admission to graduate schools. conle! 
Attendance and Conduct——The University reserves the right to refuse s ory: 

a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfact 
Thesis——A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requirements for ¢ dat? 
ter’s degree, must be submitted in its final form to the Dean no later than Ir 
specified in the calendar. Three complete copies of each thesis are requ. 
the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate degree to obtain from a 
a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduction 


thesis. These regulations are rigidly enforced. (See page 41.) f the Uni 
Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property bs ses at 
versity and are deposited in the University Library, where the duplicate = 4 
bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish or 4 
terial in them must be secured from the Dean. dustio” 
Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the et by 
exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia 1s uae the © 
Dean. The application should be in duplicate, should state the a for gt? 
quest, and give the address to which the diploma is to be sent. Pett ,? two 


a . P : . - 4 pas 
uation in absentia should be received in the Office of the Dean at le 


prior to graduation. 


Honors 
us 

oe aay st dent ™ 

Dean’s List—To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean’s List, * sends 6 


a candidate for an undergraduate degree in the College of Gener@ 4 and ha 


work taken while the application for admission is being So mput 
semester hours required prior to making application will be Sidate must ot 
termining eligibility for the Dean's List. A full-time degree ©” ed; 8 part ° 
or the semester concernes t 


' oe ast 1 
degree candidate must have a quality-point index of 3.50 on the jeast 


hours of work and must have maintained continuous reg 
Eligibility 


a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 
: il) 
jstration or " ip vil 
for inclusion 
hours of Wo disti®” 
with ‘ 
red oitter 


three-hour course during the period concerned. 
be determined on the basis of the subsequent 12 semester sal 
With distinction—The undergraduate degrees may be con 


” : ° . . . ge an 
tion”, at the discretion of the Dean’s Council of the College ent index 8 
ity-point 1 tf 
ality-p? this hon? 


on Scholarship of the University, if a student attains a qu@ ible for a 
or higher on all work taken at this University. To be eligi alf of ™ 

‘ da -h 
student must have completed ut this institution at least one ust 


quired for the degree. member of the sm reco” 


Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded to any fiel 
. " " a ; e 
class for outstanding achievement in the student’s major c 


pee far 
ide ce yl] ring regulations® by the 
ler the follow me approved the be 


mendation of the major department, ut 


l. The student must have his candidacy for speci id not later 
ulty member representing the major department oF fie one bi 
sul? ' the tim? 
ginning of the senior year. be set at 
ons as may 


2. The student must meet such other conditi 


candidacy is approved. 


0 
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2N 


Of at | © student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-point index 
c 


&8t 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 


To be 


least eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution at 
One. ‘ 
-y half of the work required for the degree. 


DISHONESTY 


: a ew 
On 1 Student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
“pplication for 


: . . . . Iniversity docu- 
Ment}: admission, registration card, or any other Univer ity docu 
t hig re 


tion f istration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by special 
ity, the ’s Counci ay > unit of the Univer- 
ity, the Dean’s Council) for subsequent registration in any unit of the Univer 
Evid 
a 1 It in hi pensior \ 
the De. ce of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his su pensi ] 


“Upon recommen: 


ior th -an’s Council 
A. lation of the De ouncil. 
Student founc 


Wil] a . l guilty of disho iesty wi be susp¢ nded for a stated pe riod and 
Ih Which give’ of credit for all courses in which he i enroll d during = seme ster 
honest > “ dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failure \cademic Dis 
fom utation of 1 saontdied for each such course, and this grade will be employed in 
It, bi the quality-point index / 
May —_ Suspended be; ause of academic dishonesty should be readmitted, he 
been moot to repeat for grade all courses for which a dis iplinary grade has 
ue a na and both the grade e irned on repetition and the disciplinary “wall 
Point index. = Dishonesty” grade will be employed in computation of the quality 


Student THE LIBRARY 
*Nee Use ¢ Tse in the Col 

© loan = ‘Niversity Library. 
a Addition) for most | 
a : tWo-week rene 


lege of General Studies is entitled to the refer- 
A library card is issued to each student. 
00ks available for home circulation is two weeks, with 
bra: 8 Overdue wal. A fine of five cents will be charged for each day 
“tian at py Any book which does circulate is subject to recall by the Li- 
atin iar _ Reserve books for collateral reading must be used in the 
aie or When the Library is open. With special 
Charge fright use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will 
a! fraction ~ the first hour or fraction o 
“ithhelg unt eetter that 9 re 


permission they may be 


f an hour and five cents for each hour 
serve book is overdue. Grades of a student will be 


1 
1s library record is clear. 
The igh RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
th Bat is y . 3 
ph Wersity ne by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
r rc : ’ 
the University “ne any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student 


the University Administration deems it advisable to do so 

he Un: RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
Rivers; . 

to "odify oa. and its various colleges, 

ange requirements, 

T the Prope 


schools, and divisions reserve the right 


rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 
T authorities 


may determine. 


— 
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VETERANS EDUCATION ‘s 
aining for eligi? 


The George Washington University is approved to provide tr The 
16, and 87% | 


Office of Veterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW. (Telephone: vest 


>No . . 22 . S e 

8-0250, Extension 334) operates as a service bureau for such persons ee 
Univer’ 

een the P 


ned wr sch 


persons under the provisions of Public Laws 634, 190, 550, 


in studying at the University and acts in a liaison capacity betw 
and the Veterans Administration. Here information may be obtai 
the educational program of the University and the procedures for securing 
tional benefits under the GI and War Orphans bills. 

Eligible persons are advised to consult the Office of Veterans , 
University concerning the procedure for securing educational benefits before j 
ing to the Veterans Administration for certification. The Veterans Admin's 


n Avenue at Twentieth Street NW., Washington 25, D. & 


_ 
Education * 


is on Constitutic 


Pusuic Law 634 (War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act) pile 
A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurrec I | 

on active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, World yee 

Korean Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance under this AC 


age requirements are met. In the case of a child who has not reache Administ 
majority, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans 
tion. 
Pusuic Law 190 (World War II GI Bill Extension) 9%) 

The educational benefits for World War II veterans terminated July ober 
except that persons enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Forces between at o 
1945, and October 5, 1946, may count the entire period of such coli a A 
listment as war service for purposes of Gl Bill benefits. Such enliste {rot 
years from the date that enl led to begin training and mine 


el " . > *-* 
that separation date to complete training under this provision. 


istment enc 


Pusuic Law 550 (Korean GI Bill) twee! 


T ' t. = : » yice 
To be eligible under this Law, a veteran must have been 1" ao ran 
27, 1950, and January 31, 1955, and must no longer be on active duty- e Vel? 


. t 
suld apply ee 


At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran shc Be: # 
A : a , . : el ae .) 
Administration for a Certificate for Education and Training; i pote 
University Office of Veterans Education at the time of rege ‘tifieatio™ 
. P , * nati r ce 
copy of his DD214 must accompany the original application ‘ 
pa ef iJitation) 
Pusuc Laws 16 anv 894 (Vocational Rehabilita Law § ai 
Disab! ie . bo sttonss inder either suey tt 
isabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation t aS 0 jectiV' 
; ey : 27 in 
ply to the Veterans Administration for approval of their training 


sixty days prior to registration. 


COUNSELING «sistt™ 
ytain counseling #4 fe 
epresental held my 


7 ses are 
h cours “Ederal 


Students in the College of General Studies may ol 
n the offices of the College or from f 
ies at whic 

:. i? 
of General Stu‘ ies 


in program planning i 


Campus Division at the installations and agen 


1 1 1} 
1] » the Toliege 


pointments may be made by callin 


The College of Ger at udle ; 


Pension 441; or throu th the Education or Trainin 
tong, Jnive 

Ing &Nnounce 
led 4; 


time each month. 


’ ilable at all iz 
i , ailable « 
Tsity counselors are also avai 


istrati 1s and, in the insta 
d registration periods and, in th 


TESTING AND CouUNSELING CENT 


Ewing Lakin Phillips, Ph D., Director Saori a 
iti ; V ngton rsity lesting an a 
~ Addition, the services of The George W ashingt a =r hte ew, “Uh 
rns Center are available to all students in the College of G 
Coun, . 


indivi i aking educational and vo- 
Seling services are designed to assist individuals in making « . c , agra 
: i 5 f esting, schedule a é 
ational] plans, The program requires 30 hours of t ting, apne ever ea 

1 i is ti n ition concerning 

= & four appointments. During this time, informatic 
i is eners ility. j »reet 
tained peMerAl ability, interest, 


: achievement is ob- 
per onality aptitudes, and achievement 
crs “ail oe 
€8t results are inte 


i i iscussed with the clien 
“df ‘ir implications discusse me 
ak J whecbs | and educational information 
is Prepared to furnish re lated occupational me enol ; aad 
Foy referred for specialized services when required, ol 
~Uested, 


© Services offe 
Present teats 
Of pe Taining of 


es i hi ies: cking s sitability 
jectives; diagnosis of academic difficulties; check 
ent Job; and s 


: : 
ional choice; checking 
) i *: aid in vocational choice: 
red by the Center include: aid in vocatic 


. . tducational Develop- 
pecial testing services, including General Educatio 
t Analogies Test, 


testi 1 counseling based 

On the z ‘XCept for specialized testing, the fee covers c ae 

tidate Csults of the tests. For students who are curre ntly x ei ee ee 

Westy 32 the University. the fee is $7.50; for students aaa ent = re aed 

$3. Y but NOt as depree candidates, the fee is $30: for graduates of renee 
ieee ity cli ». Fe r specialized testing are dependent uy 

th Vic tunity clients, $45, Fees for specialis 


8 involve all P spe 
App : ed, fees are i a ae 
MNtmens. . verson. The Center i I 
from 0-0 Ments may be made by phone, mail, or in per rc ‘ding N. 718 Twenty. 
i lay through Friday. The office 8 In Dud ag ‘deral 
oa, e on : FEderal 8-0155 (or FEdera 
* . hington = Dp: € lrelephone: eral 
. Rx Pret 2 


payable at the Office of the Ce nte 


I. 


; —_— n whic} 
: te in Arts curriculum wl 
Cong : mate § curricula are ivailable: the Associate in Arts curri 9 ) 
and t ve irst two years of the Bachel r of Ar n (see P vs 

Ing ( \s cation al Cy 


urricula~ (1) Associate in Arts with 


Science, (3) As ociate In Secret 


trial Administration. The \ 

wl . 

8 > terminal. gee 
i j ; ; 1! "ee , "I : tl " ac he} rs 

“Rte 10 plan to continue working in this C ege toward ‘ = 

Ase. « Must l A eaiveiatnaiiendine 

Og vidte in Pply to the Dean upon completion of requirements for 

ie 


} : silable at the 
Of the po? (Which js Optional). Forms for thi purpose are avai 


m " and the College of General Studie 
late in aes the Colle 


ra ge of General Studies require c pain a ) ives col. 
ne Within i 8, students may wish to transfer to one of the other school 
WeVer 1 Niversity or 


i fer t nother institution. 
they may wish to transfer to another 


| val : . 
i i 1 curriculum require 
sion, advanced standing, and curriculu | 


bi 
id 
ne 
ab 
wie 
< 4 
a 
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ments permitted by the College of General Studies may not be accepted in wane 
Therefore, while registered in the College of General Studies, stude 
the requirements of the college or university to which they wish to transfer 

ty are stat . tof 


entrance requirements of the colleges and schools of the Universi Di 
ice of the 


general catalogue of the University, which is available at the Off 


of Admissions. 


ApvANCED STANDING df 
ard the degree ss 


A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing tow 
‘ . " _ . . a 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Secretarial Administration may be @ 


explained in detail on page 21. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES pleted 


A minimum of 50 per cent of the work for the degree must be com 


campus; a maximum of 50 per cent may be completed on campus. 


RESIDENCE 


pile *f 

e must be completed ¥ me Js 
istered as a degree candidate (see page 27) in the College of General 2 pout 
both the Off-Campus Division and the Campus Division, the 6 te faci 
ial gall at's 


i rt 
1 in pa ce po 


At least the last 15 semester hours for the degre 


t 


quired prior to admission to degree candidacy are acceptec 
of the residence requirement, if the courses are approved as part 0 
gree program. (See pages 20-21.) 
SCHOLARSHIP -. detail % me 

The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in 
24. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, and readm 


CurRICULUM od jo Om 
s outlined 


~quired, a 


jssion, 


The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours is ré 


of the following curricula. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS CURRICULUM oy gti 
The following curriculum leads to the degree of Associate 10 rye 
the first half of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum. For the seco” 


and 37. : 5: . 
AM. in Ed. Assist cect nw 


Faculty Adviser: Robert Whittington Eller, B.S. ieth 

—— _ «eq “EO 9 (7 yentie’ 

College of General Studies. Building F, Room 12 (706 Tw ¢f 
FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 or 441 Howe 

English I (or 1X)-2: English Composition jon 6 

English 41-42: Introduction to World Literature; 
‘ , ture; ue 
English Literature; 71-72: Introduction to American Litera ens yp 
ophy 51-52: Introduction to Philosophy... rn sail on 44 


Foreign Language .cececsercerserrercesnsnensnssenrenennnenennenereerernrnns 7 a cig? jansuate saul? 
tn one te ust 
* A student offering for admission four acceptable high school wants Sguase, 420 oA 
to take any fOrele” oe less ire second cole 

at he entire, A 


units in each of two foreign languages mu not required 


i geree 
a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including i the a88 jete t ec 5 
4 . mp 
periods of classroom work If he offers two units only, he -— er _ iansuaseydics sudo a 
flee in . a 
lege course in the same language or the first-year college course Gener 7 
. ; — ‘ale a but since many College of may ba Pig WOO. 10d # 


requirement is two years of a single language, i ccuages 
1 some familiarity with two foreign Tansuas®, jd be 


subsequently be stationed abroad 


ful Therefore students may take one year each of two dif 
to other institutions will probably have 
Hie! 
cordingly ve 
emo 
The high school units accepted under the above arrangements 


ot count for college credit 


ment, but, do 1 
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Social g 
~ Studies: from economics, history, political science, soc iology and an 
quired BY, or Geography 51 and 52. Six hours in one de partment are re- 
toate » Unless Political Science 9 and Sociology 2 are satisfied by the CED ; 
ntals of Physical Science, or an introduc 
se geology, or physics (if arrangements cannot be 
Pad to offer such courses off car pus, students may take these courses on 
Elect? ~ 6or 8 
CCtive : > 20 24 
Total.... sieieieatitdena 60 
The § VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
Wish «Slowing tw ; , : 
sh 0 extend hei Oyear terminal curricula are designed ior students who do not 
their college education beyond two years. 
ASSOCIATE IN AR rS CURRICULUM 
P In AccounTING 
t! vanced — : . . os : _— , ; 
ry ester standing possible in this curriculum is limited to English 2 and 
: PPropriate GED of electives, which may be earned by satisfactory scores on 
culty Ag ~ “=D tests, (See page 21.) 
Viser : alr , 
G emment, R Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Account ng. Hall of 
“8,619 * “0m 103 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 


m2: 
Acct 10); Tntrodu tory Acc ounting . 
Acct ]}); Gost Accounting 
ct 12) 99, ‘Mancial Statement Analysis 
Cot 16}, 7 htermediate Accounting 
Cet, 4rcome Tax Ac ounting 
Acct ig), auditing it 
Cet 19 : Ccounting Sy stems pe 
Acct 193. “vanced Accor 


‘ t 
BA 13). USiness Budgeting -° 
ra 161; met Finance ...... 
By 162: ieumercitt Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments.......... 
R m A. : pa Law: Negoti ible Instruments Property, Mortgages... 
ihe (or 1X) aples of ECONOMICE cecccessessss...... eae 

tive (To i ‘ ce “Nglish Composition................... 
© selected with the approval 
Total : ssaeeneomenie 

he AMS ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE CURRICULUM 


y tienees ¢.  84iM& to the de 
ary] nce jg Offered at the Naval En 


» transfer to 


> 


VweUwwwwwaww 


it] 


Semester 


Hours 


gree of Associate in Science in the field of 


I Se 
a : : . 
nd, Y the Cc 1] zineering Experiment Station, Annapolis, 
Re of -) ege of General c lies ; = " " 
at ing 1 rts and Sei a. Studies and on campus by the Columbian 
tang, ations Le Students who have taken courses in this curriculum 
ere the entire 


program is not available may, if they meet the en- 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to com- 


Crt 


a 


SRE 


See 


a6 


PLES EE Nate 


ee 


es es se 


The George Washington University nn 


respondenc e 


, in col 
lid 4 ti All students interested » c 


or validating examinauons tt 
u. 
f physical science towar d a Bachelor’s degree should cons 


Assistant De van of the College of General Studies. oft 


Electives (Speech 1: Effective Speaking 


of Economics 


ASSOCIATE IN SECRETARIAL ADMINISTRATION CURRICt 


im is designed for secretarial 
Associate in Secretarial Administration, wish to pre 


Assistant Dean ° NW.) 


Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., A.M. in Ex 
ge of General Studies Building F, Room 12 (706 Twentieet Street * 
, Extension 441 or 487 Semest 
Hout 
8 
eral Chemistry ........ 4 
Qualitative Inorganic Analys 6 
: English C et Bi ae 3 
e Writing of Re >ports. eotceoee 3 
Alge a Seinetiaiaadetidagein ; 
 Trigon MOLT Y  evecceveee aneies ’ 
eules I 3 
‘alculus II ........ 3 
lculus III 3 
‘alculus IV 2 
Graphical Communications... 3 
Introductory Physics.. ‘ 9 
5, 16: General Physics. coee "Principles " 


} an Economics 1-2 = 
60 


(6) are recommended ) ........sesnereeeeneenesnenenseners® 


Total... 

“ULUM 
init 

addition t obit 

pare for i? su 

e issued by the fp ut 


students who, in 


fied Professional Secretaries’ Examination for the certificat io 
i ssociat 


for Certifying Secretaries, 
The status of applicants with academic work taken at 


established on application for degree candidacy. 


Introductory Accounting......... “ 
Fundamentals of Management...........+++# 
b Mana gemMent......ccsecserssesernersneeenrnreneeners 


Introduction to World Literature; 

Introduction to English Literature; oF 

Introduction to American Literature... 
General Pay chology...ccssrserserereee ; 


uiremer 


body of the National Secretaries / y be 
«stan we 
another institution 


Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., Associate Prove, 3) 
Monroe Hall, Room 300 (2115 G Street NW.), de: cemesil! 


ples of Economics........cvssssrse 
2: English Composition....c-+-+- 


Intermediate Typewriting 
Elementary Shorthand and Transcription. 


Shorthand and T ranseription. 


Intermediate 

F ORE sry cassette 
Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, @n¢ Tr e enriptione 
Secretarial Shorthand Typewriting, ant ee cot 


Business Correspondence 
Secretarial Practice «+--+ 


two years 
noo! trig 


} requirement may be sat sfied by opometry: 


.t. by one-half year of high sch 


— 
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speech 1 Effective ope ng or Speech ll: Voice and Diction.... stteeee 
Ae : Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3), or $ 


Sasic Principles of Statistical 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


“ig are offe red which le ad to the de orees of Bache] ior of Art 8, Bache or of 


vi , 
ministration, and Bachelor of Science in Cartography. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


ork | Ca 
eading to the de gree of Bachelor of Arts is availabls according to two types 


: Progr 
ams: , . ‘ 
tepartmen a () with a major in the General Studies Curriculum and (2) with a 


Many courses required for departmental majors are available 


SC EMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


The de 
lent, qere of Associate Arts in the Colle ge of General Studies, or the e quiva- 
Sache % * Permission of the Dean (see pa 20-21) are required. Admission to 
ith the wandidacy after rece iving the de gree of Associate in Arts is not automatic. 
Ments f,, sa — sion of the Dean, students with limited deficiencies in the require- 
Make wo, ® _ ion may be conditionally admitted to degree c andidacy while they 
Stu; €nts y “ademic de “ficienc ies, 
Meg er “to sy ptable college rec ords from other institutions must complete 6 
Students. > with the grade of C or better, before applying for degree candids acy. 
Ih « With {Uestionable pre vious college ls be accep | on probation, 
bette UNclassifie d” st ' i c s. ze records may b po pt I a 
‘ 1 before final cx *‘us, to complete 24 semester hours, with the grade of ( or 
tion . Merence — ration of de gree candidacy. 
Dir, t candidacy ‘ning plans for study is required of each applicant for admis 


Or. Appointme "nts may be made with the Assistant Directors or the 
etter. “mpus Division by tele phone (FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441) 


ADVANCED Sranpinc 


— ‘tO cre 
by ri 8ee 4p rom H dit all owed in transfer from other accredited colleges or univer- 
“1 %€ folloy igher Ins stitutions”, page 20, advanced st nding may be obtained 
l, By vy, ans me thods. It an landing f 
any Mating 
Sem ™bination oy aaa ations, service schools, and correspondence courses. From 
nop tet Nurs 7 these source 8, the maximum credit that 1 iy be obtained is 30 
e . 1 : . . 4 
Ver . that st : poe im credit obtained from any one of these sources may 
’ State > ms} 
Ward 4 " Student h on page 21. No credit may be obtained in this way, how 
2 he de *£ree 1as been credited with the maximum of 30 « mester hours to- 
ep? By CEDS° of smociat in Arts. TIA. 
Blstern) . tests se eal : 
Lut a ed in the Gen 1 ; bases 21, 33, 39). Advanced standing is limited to students 
: , eral Sp, , ; eer 
the tad ante , tudies Curric ulum or the Business Administration Curricu- 
“SUC Only . 
— achelo,’ Y for courses which are prerequisite to advanced courses in 
Pe ors 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


RESIDENCI 


sl 
he last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major sel ie 
be completed in re ic nce in the College dels s special pe rmission is grante z 
Dean to take work elsewhere. This re yuirement app! ies to students trans "7 ons 
within the Dadeonnity as well as to ma its transferring from other ina 
Summer work and the 6 hours required prior to admission to degree € candi mg no 
approved as part of the degree program) may be counted in residence, oo - 
case may the period ol res dence aggregate less than x0 weeks. For regu 
governing military students who are transferred when they are within 9 ® 
hours of their degree, see page 27. A 
Transfers——Transfer students from other universities who have partially 
- factory 
stantially met the major requirements are required to complete satis S 
semester hours of approved work in the major fiel 1 in the College of General ce 
This work will count as part of the minimum (30 semester hours) res! 96.) 
see pase 


irement. (For regulations concerning transfer within the University, 


SCHOLARSHIP ¢ 
‘ i] on pag 
od in detail p. 


The system of gradin 4 and computing s hol: arship is de a ribe 
ission, 86° FY dex 


24. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, and readm ‘ey-poil nt i? 
To remain in good standing, a student must maintain a gene oral qual y 
of 2.00 and a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in his major. 
CurricUuLUM |. 
x of the fo 
one . in one 
The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours, as set forth in 
lowing curricula, is required. 
GENERAL STUDIES CURRICULUM ‘4 
, : : culum 1 a 
Preregistration counselir ig is recommended to adapt this — men's 


appoint 


dent’s objectives or employment responsibilities and aims. 


the College of General Studies, FEderal 8-0250, Extension ca Columbian ‘ol if 
Students planning to work toward a Master’s degree in Colu Aff 


jona the 
=. ; ternatl 
Arts and Sciences: the School of Government, Business, and In oe 


; 4 of § 
or the School of Education are advised to plan their programs 


= . omc nts 
sachelor’s degree so that they will meet the prerequisite requir dies 
- : } St 
or college of their choice. the Genera of the 
Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts registe red in 0 


wi 
t Dean, from » minor 


Curriculum select courses, ap yproved by the Dean or — I other the of the 
re 
following divisions, one of which constitutes the major in Ei Assistant i NW 
Faculty Adviser: Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., A M. = As ieth 


Colle ee of General Studies Buildi ng F, Room 12 (706 asics! 
FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 
Th ¢ Division } Languages and Literatures. 
Languages and Literatures, English, Germanic 
Journalism, Romance Languages and Literatures, 4" 
Literatures c 
2. The Division of Mathematics and Physical 5S jences.— Th? 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics, and apart of Botany 
3. The Division of the Natural Sciences.—The departm® 
biology, Physiology, Psychology, and Zoology. 


Art 
The departments ® Literate 


nguages * 
- ‘ Slavic Lan 
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ial Sciences—The departments of Accounting, Busi 


Ness and Public Ad 


1: ministration, Economics, Education, Ge ography, History, 
Philosophy. Political S; ience, Religion, Sociology and Anthropology, and 
Sp ch, 
Sem ’ 
Laj Hou 
(Ce division .. POPE er nae Lineniaiientec: Se 
fields cr *re to be selected, with the approval of the adviser, from appropriate 
bean Study listed in the student's major division. E ghteen of the required 24 
Mino divisie, © IN Courses with de partmental numbers above sas. b Beszome’ o Me - 
fields of are to be selec ted, with the approval of the adviser, from appr priate 
Plecting . Study listed in the student’: minor division.) “ 
Otal (og 9 
60 
§ DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 
o ude ; ; . , ‘ 
Sciences who elect a major of the type offered in Columbian College of Arts and 
“Onsult and the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs should 
Any = Catalogue of the appropriate school for requirements of a given major. 


depare tion from th 


ACHELOR OF pt SINESS ADMINISTRATION CURRICULUM 


ee *8 Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance. Building 
a ’ Room 13 (goo 7 ariton Dockeray 


ow wenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8 0250, Extension 512 B, 
tratj is Ing curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Adminis- 
Advan, Available to st 


udents in the College of General Studies only. Entrance and 
quirements are the same as those stated on page 21. Residence 
quirements for the degre 
See page 36). 


and sch “tanding re 
larshin re 
elo P re 


tof An e are the same as those for the degree of 


8 ( 


Semester 


Accy ko Hours 
et 193 tntroductory Accounti; g ~—_ 6 
10). ; UsiNess Budgeting 
BA 102 Furoduc Uon to Business 
BA 105; pandamentals of Man agement ae stenneqsnneteiames ; 
BA 13); eOnnel Management . aiidedieaniginendaie: 1. I 
BA 14): Business Finance > oe Sra ; 
BA 161. Principles of Marketing ee i i 3 
169 Commer Law: ( ontracts, S ao Age ney, and B . 
19 ommercia Law: Ny rotiable struments. Pronert \ gaves 
Poon i, Case Problems in Man ee Ie 49 , ' ' ; 
Con 12) Mritciples of E Conomice 6 
Meli.g. ply and Bankion 
etal} “Nglish ( OMposition 6 
Foreig ue riting of Reports 


(see page 32, footnote) or 

and Math 6: Plane 
, Be Fundar » 

ee hysicg ll, 12: aMentals of S; 


% Opti 
0 app); 
Pplies nly to sr 


ence (4-4) ay 
ntroductory Physics (3-3 


adents in the ¢ 


Ollege of General Stu hie 
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Pol Se (1 and 9, lar id 10, 9-10) 
Pol Se 1: Introduction to Government (3) 
Pol Sc 9-10: Government of the United States 

Speech 1: Effective Speaking 

Stat 51: Introduction to Business and 

tElective (Students interested in Foreign Commerce 


Statistics... 


Economic 
nelude Ge ography 5 


tGroup Option........(To be selected from one of the following groups) 


ter hours) re 


Group Optiont.—The selection of the option ar nd the courses (15 semest 
? " ] Normally no “0 
taken in it must be made in consultation with the fac ulty adviser. or 1 Consent : 
than 6 semester hours may be taken in an option other than the one selector tion grouP 
the adviser must be obtained if the student wishes such modification of his opt 
Group I—General Business 2 P Econom 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administration | 
and Statistics. 
II—Personnel ” paycholoé 
Composed of courses in Business and Public Administration, Economics, 
Speech, and Statistics. Ms 
up [11—Finance -rration, Boone 
. ; , 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administra 
Political Science, and Statistics by 
Group IV Marketing, Procurement, and Production . mics Geostt? ; 
: , . 
‘ ca hahel 1 of courses in Business and Public Administration, Econo 
yroup V Lon trol lersh p , setration, nd 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Busines and Public Admin! 
nomics 
Group VI—Economics ; jon. 
. : ’ : inistral! 
Composed of courses in Economics and Business and Publi Admin 
Group bie Statistics } 
Cor ed of courses in Statistic apt 
Group VIII Transportation and Public Utilities ' Economics add 
Composed of courses in Business and Public Administration, ” 
Histo i Statistics 
y, a stisti n 
. con 
Group IX Automatic Data Processing tion, 
i 1 I 4 +. jnistra 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Adm fo } 
Electrical Engineering, Mathematics, and Statistics Lh 8 specializg mal | 
Foreign Commerce.—Business Administration majors who poe rt 00 vat of, ; 
- n 
rece may request a modification of the above requireme ga thir nd othe 


such a8 


dds others, ohY+ 
i adds o and On “4st: 


econ 
ap proved by! 


les some of the above required courses and 
exporting and importing, 


language, foreign market 
Fac ~ program must be 


eign 


yurses relating to overseas trade. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CARY 


a four-year curri | 


The College of General Studies offers 
in Cartography: 


students for the degree of Bachelor of Science 


~ 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENT> ; 
nn . . ed on P 
The entrance requirements are the same as those plie Ae 
exceptions noted below under “Advanced Standing. f a and Pe 
nt o 
* To be selected in consultation with the Chairmas of the Departme 


ministration 
! t may be obtained pub 
sts of courses suggested for cach option pained & a 


of ‘Gener al Studies or the Chairman of the Department © 


‘four semest 


It, 
ler 0 “eye No 
. lo 
Validating ; ; 
POndence SChools, or s¢ 


NTS FOR 
REQUIREMENT I 
The 


> and cho] ur 


nts tor 
hip requiren aaa 
a > stated on pa 
Taphy are the sam as 
CURRICULUM 
To 


. le. io 

> laculty { 

e recommended by the f } 
0 Science in ( irtograp 
lum of 13 | 


y are 1 
ly i 
: Ssemeste 


r hours, 


* lexander 
Adviser: Robert John Ak 
ing | 


4 reet NW 
A Room 202 (2135 G Str 


<* Map and ( hart ( 
“em }} 12: 
E 


I em y 

<I rlx: English ( ny 

Engl 2: English Composition * 
60g 5). troduction t, Geogray 
Geog 59. ‘orld Regio: 

Geog 115. > Physic ul ¢ ography 
peog 124; and ( 4pabilities ... 

08 125. i 


5: Tansportation ( 
Pol 105. : Tundams ntal 
él; Caleulys - 
vith 2: alc ulus _ 
y eth 23. “alculus Ill 
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THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


A 
it, Covernmental | 


Master of Art I il Ma remer 
ministration, and Personn offered for adults with sat 
] 4 : 
Ww ork ex] verience who find it mo ot ther ere idus ite studies of Mor 
, } ' t 
us. I et ds x va vy Building, the Pentagon, Fat Sur 
oe, fort Kusti ko ie orce Base, Annapolis, the Nav dit 
ly ea eS eS f 1s} ’ 
ply Center at Nortolk,. and the Social S irity Administration He. adquarters ow 
will be offered elsewhere as the demand warrants. Additional curricula wi 
tablished when the need becomes apparent ye 
hen the need becomes apparent. ml 
+» snow 
If it sho! na 


the . : 7 

All the work in these three curricula may be taken ol ampus. 
S. 

taken on campl 


ome necessary, up to 50 per cent ol the courses may be 
1 : is 

cases the University standards for graduate study are maintained. airs 
4 curriculum leading to the degree of Master of Arts in International - Colles® 
offered for the students and faculty of the Air War College, the Army 7 jlige™ 


he National War College, the Naval War College, and the Centra im 
Aven vy. P is of 
A curriculum leadi iw to the degree of Master of Business \dministraer aid \ 
fered for the students and faculty at the Industrial College of the Armeé 
he Command and Staff College of Air University. : js oer? 


A curriculum leading to the ee of Master of Public Admi 


opsil¥* 
» of Air Univers ‘ter 


re 
Ac dministration a lest df 
Division of the 


for students and faculty at the Command and Staff Colleg 


[he programs in International Affairs and Business 


only at these military installations or in the Campus 
General Studies. | 
I tT r 
Graduate students who plan to work toward Master's degrees in anole Dt } 
or college of the University may enroll for graduate courses in the , they ate 
vision with the approval of the dean of the school or college in wh sits ant * 
rolled. In the School of Government, Business, and Inte rnational A = vill 
yproved off-campus © ny od 
jition® 


. ] By mm : 7 
School of Education, a maximum of 6 hours of a 


accepted at the time of matriculation for the degree and 6 ade 


proved courses will be permitted off-campus after matriculation. 


COUNSELING SERVICE po = | 
he agency Re Jat 
An advisory service, which is the joint respons sibility ol th jdates wv 
+s} ; | , Master's candi se 
he program and the University, is available to all aste iculum dvi 
: : . : . as curri 
members of the Faculty of the University are available as eu™ 
the various specialized fields. > 
CANDIDA yed 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO DEGR EE 


st have 
To be admitted to degree candidacy the appli ant mu t h ially to the mai 


a eS ssent 
Bachelor’s degree (120 semester hours, which conform esse ) from an “8 (uv 


ments for a Bachelor's degree in the College of Geners al gery the gra om dvi 
, tn 
tigher institution; (2) credit (totaling 6 semester hours) b the ac4 emie aod 
y ;qacy ’ ji 
dergraduate) or S (graduate), for two courses approveé ™ on to & dio ap?! 
‘ asic e 
and taken in the College of General Studies prior to eo - major ft dem 
sate «ous } 
(3 quality-point index 3.00 the undergraat 10" / 
pad y-p ot (B) in c than his pre rev | 


cant’s work history gives evidence of more compe tence 


* See footnote } e 41 


Sa The College of General Studies 1] 


: » he may be admitted to candidacy on the basis of satisfactory com- 
tion of l2 ; ; 


“ semester hours of work approved by his academic adviser, acceptable 


| 
holastic Setiteds tests, or both.* 


ADVANCED STANDING 


hours of advanced standing may be credited toward 


nster of credit lor approved gr ad late work taken at an accredited 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


: RESIDENC! 
OF th 


: Tequire : ; : 
“4, Whicl i red semester hours of graduate work for the degree, a minimum of 


hesis (6 semester hours), mu ve comple sted while reg- 


hod c sndides ute in the College veneral Studies, except in the case 
3 W : 
In the Co e thin the { n sity, who are d to have 12 ho urs of re sidence 
ge of General St, di de rree « 
The OCHOLARSHIP 
grade 
C of —— . or 
OUrse S€ rey BE (exce llent) must be attained in at least 6 semester hours of the 
" JUire “ments for the de 
uc ent a sree 
rep Whose ec | . . . 
, mme ndatic ' cho] arship is unsatisfac tory may be suspended by the Dean upon 
u m ¢ A ' 7 : 
Mulat, 9 em mt the ( ommittee on Scholarsh p \ laster’s candidate who a 
Teran,,.: . rs o . . 
g fauisite cor F more of U (un atisfactory) (ineluc es of C or lower in 
tadj irses) y ll . . " " . 
Ng, ¢ vill be tutomatically suspended tegarding the system of 
Bs See Page 24 ' y I ded. Legarding ‘ t 


Theses Hess 


Nat} ~ ae re, uire f 
ic “tonal A i lured 0 candidates tor the degres of Master of Arts in Inter- 


Ist airs, M Pr <w 
a > Maste " 
Wine os Business Administr ition, and Master of Publi Admin- 
Ith 
Clery: 1 approy; . 
, Cle ep, "tae Of the adviser, a thesis may b stituted for six ho of 
ix | 
Tree Cov, toward the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of Financial Man 
"hy. vernment, aster rts in th ds o ncial Mi 
a thes} ub al Administrat ion, anc ap by onnel Administration (See pa e 28.) 
r 
Tet and pp ject must * approved | » director « ars and tha feculs 
en 1 oO ) S15 1 the I i 
th he thesis ; n ae to the Dean no later th in the date announced in the calendar 
fe ru me Gate announced in th alendar. 
the culty ede, * final foes mu be approved by the director of the thesis and 
4 Ca enda V ro ind Presented to the De nD : , ' 
Ur l | ihnan the date anno ed i 
mo of the Tinted copies of detailed regul r } ; y 
. (hesie ‘ or egar g ‘ ind repro 
of pment 0 “ely nte available in the Office of the Dear 
1 Mon for t} : Fp. 
the th Tation to the le thesis entit: the candidate, during the acade year 
CSis is , 1 advice and directioy th } } ] | 
aden : to he wr; Fechion of the member of the faculty under who 
ba aC ve, ‘ritten, In case a t} 1) , 
Weve aT may be granted & thesis is unfinished an additional successive 
. Brante 
"Xtende Tegistered ins ‘a wa tout further tuition payment. The student must, 
. ey 8) » A . - 
Non « prend the two-vea “ence during this period. If preparation of the thesis 
e Tr pe } aa ; . 
1€ Same basis a Period the stude nt must register for it again and pay tu- 
Stora iiaaned course. 
wee any Cou Cor RSE Sy BSTITUTION 
+. ° irse Substitys; 
t ution it is the x 


le ¢ ponsibility of the student to get written ap- 
me to 
i ‘ cand 
"'8tration or sates for the degrees of Master of Art 
“ster of Public Administratior - es 
ion 


onal Affairs, Master of 
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for nm 


proval from the faculty adviser and Dean prior to registration. Forms 
questing course substitution are available at the College of General Studies: 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


prehensive Pig 
ee - 062, for st 


The Master’s candidate is required to pass a written Com 


The examinations are conducted at the University: Dec 
dents graduating in February 1963; April 5 and 6, 1963, for students 6% 


June 1963. At the time of the examination he may be requiret : repr 


. . . . ‘ C5, 
examination re copies of arti les published, pert inent staff studi Master’ 
| evidence ° 


prepared during the pe riod of graduate study, as additional 


@ 
co y: 
MASTER OF ARTS 5 Mae 
followir ) of study are effective for all students admitted © 9 SP 
ter’s candidacy sub equent to Sey tember 1, 1962 tudents admitte od ee the da 
tem r 1, 1962 are pert \itted to continue the program of studies in effect © 
of admission. 
PREREQUISITI candid cy 
A student must meet the general requirements for admission t0 degree ate dest” 
as listed on pages 40-41. If he doe not asl an acceptable unde reradus yrs 
h a B average, or receive a grade of “Excel ” on two of the first © Ity advise” 
he will be required to take additional course ipproved by the facu!!Y 
| 
PLANS OF STUDY t F Fina, 
the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 0 lan" 


a tn 
id te jon" s, 
ail Personnel A {ministral esis 


41 . 
yianagerme nt, Governmental Administ: ition lit og in 
requires a minimum of 30 semester hours of graduate creat! r 
a 3 v v h e praduate 
6 hours. Plan II requires a minimum of 33 semester hours ° 
cluding a 3 semester hour course in Research Methods. 


FINANCIAL MAN AGEMENT 
(Formerly ( ontroller hip) be ation 


D.. Professor of Busines), w Eder 


Street 


Faculty Adviser: Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph 
Hall f Government, Room 206 (710 Twenty-first 


Reoumep CouRSES 


. he Ft ’ : 
» student must complete course work as approved by ' f 


the following courses: 


Acct 211-12 Managerial Accounting :scceccossossccesssnssorettnt—n at A 
BA 261 Seminar in Adva iM r 3 
tA Human Relati Bu 3 
BA 296 Seminar in Controllershi; 4 
BPA 268 Management Eng necru 5 
PA 213 Administration in Govern: , 3 

o 


PA 251: Governmental Budgeting 
PA 252 Seminar in Planning and Programm 


Stat 101 Basic Principles « 


1 1] 
tn t 
=e W revious hack 


0 ) AKC Gill of 
i i CSSary ‘ae 
° Drese ribed cor al in hi progra r ut é bL “ 
i = “Pproval of his f faculty adviser A fo for this P urses listed under 
leoe of Ce ] St Flectis may he a lected from cou ] me : 
the Men 7energ! udies le 1V am aes 124k) ie on ha 
the Sonne] i denis Stration Ma program P 
Aculty adyi ‘Tr may approve sie courses as electives. 
; \ 
GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION : 
iministratior Hall 
oC verniser: Waldo Sommers, Ph.D., Professor of — } FEdont 8-0250, Exten 
°f Covernme nt, Room 205 (710 Twenty-first Street N i 
°n 404 or Seg 
Ry Urep Correre dae 


3 
* Advanced Administrative M nagement 
4206: p 


; Personne} Man agement ... r | 3 
Bp FO % in 
PA 26 J anagement a ngines 
‘ych 144. ersonne] Psy 


Principles o of Human Relations 

995 

edt: a] " ’ = 7” 

PA 25), qutermediate Management and Su 

> , "OVernmental Budget ee oe 

PA 252; S ) ng 

PA oe, ~CMinar jn Planning and Programming 

‘A 260. PRPs: 
© Seminar in Policy | rmulation and Administra 


Hours 
, H / 
eqn; - 
equi 4 courses . pcihal a. ’ 24 
— sal : Rp. Ml " ; 
Thesis 6 BI \ ; R ‘ 6 
Total, : ‘ 
A ELecrivs COURS! 
Stude | 
. t r vy i } 
lake , Whose Previous acad, mic preparation makes it cessar 
: : bstitute elective course 
nh the the Prescribed Courses in this program may ibstitute elk ce : 
bere | { his purpose is ul 
ible at t} ten approval of the > faculty adviser. A form for thi purpose = 
Under the “o lege of Ge *neral Studi. Electives may be lect from on s liste: 
t . , | sc Cl! 
“onal , sonnel ore tration Mas ter’s program or pa 44 In on 
48€8, the faculty 


th ines 8 ¢lective 
advis a may approve other cour 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
rT: Joe L essup, 
Dog Hal) Room aM; 11s C MBA 


» Professor of Business 
Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, 


<n 
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Reoumep Courses 
mT . : ‘ ‘ i reas: 
The student must con plete at least one course in each of the five major ae nes 
l. Personnel Principle Hours 

. 1 inciples : 
BA 209: Seminar in Personnel Management... 
BPA 206: Personnel Mar igement 


2. Human Relations and Motivation 


3 
BPA 207: Human Relations in Administration ac 3 
Psych 245: Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale... 
3. Labor Re latior 5 3 
Econ 241 Unionisr . Collective B rg ining, and Labor Ey ONOMICEeveerseereeeete 
Econ 244: Problen Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor ik 3 


1. Management 3 


Required ( 15 Require 
Electiv Siniestitinains 9 Elective . 
Thesis: BA 299-300. PA 209 BPA 295 
300, or Psych 299-300 6 
I 
Total ~ a 
ELectIvVE CouRSsES i} of 


: ake # 
for him to! write” 


iy th 
»g wilh Colles? 


\ student whose previous back rround makes it unneces 
elective cours 


the prescribed courses in this prograt vy enhstitute a 
| bed u n th rogram may substitu he 
: ble att exct?” 


is availa 


approval of the faculty advise: A form for this purpose slow: 
of General Studies. Electives may be selected from courses listed Del™ ives 
tional cases, the faculty adviser may approve other related courses a x mest 
> wr im Ca j tion and Executive Acthomerss-™ 
Contemporary Administrative Tl} y and Practice. 
Management Enginee 
Rela r I Love B \ 
The Pe Cl Mama gee .....cercecssserseevcereroserennssnsnsernorrr™® 
Introduct 0 Da Processir 
Manage nt in the Armed Force 
Executive Leaders! p 
Seminar in Business Management. 
Case Studies in Busines Administration 
Problems of Governmental Organization 
Case Studies in Public Administration 


Staff Functions in Government 
Federal Personnel Procedures 
ir in Manpower Development 


Governmental Budgeting 


Seminar in Policy Formulation 
Public Opinion and the Administrator. seve 
Seminar in Public Personnel Administration. 
Foreign Labor Movements Pene” 
Occupational and Education 
Te hnique f Counseling 


| [nformalion.s- 


. r , | Genera 


Fad 263 Employee T; 
58ych 131: Psycholo oat 


I P y ! 
> Psychology {M y 
P uct 
P, I I 
2 
) 
: ‘ oO na Att Me 
4 3 ng 1 Relations Laborat ( 
P Phe nd Design in Human Relat 
ere Theories of Orga tior 
Stat 104: Statistics in P ogee 


THe ns 
HE DEGREE OF MASTER O] 


Faculty Adviser: 


Hall of John Withrow Brewer 


» Ph.D., Profes 
Government. Ro 


Studente 
of these coll] dents ang 


1 faculty and to zraduates of tl 
ges, 


PREREQUISIT! 
6fcee based on a 
OFr university. 


Reot RED COURSES 


Pol s ony Fundamentals of National Power* 
Pal ge 201: ternational and [| ~—y States Forei 
i Se 299-9 National Security Policy of the | 
“€Ctiy e Sis .... 
ha (from the follog rape oreo : 
Viser ) : ving or related cours 


a ere n es siccesscas. . sencaies eee 
Higt 246. Theories of Economic Development 
i . 
urasian History (3) 
International Organ 
Seminar: 


Com; arat 
Opics iy 


ive Governmer 
5: Din} 1 International Law (3 
. ~ iploma: ¥ since World W ar Tl 

63 ; Culture, Contact, and ( hange (3) 


t ar 


Te tal 


These “E OF MASTER OF BUSINESS 


t j . programs are offered jn cooperat 
Start C le Armed . a in , : 


i 


niversity, 


A B PREREOL ISITE 
Ache] , Y 
Cra, : : 
ited colleg’ dearee 
> ; 


r of Internatic 
NW.), FEde 


; m 204 (710 Twenty-first 
Thi “Xtension 240 
18 jg , - ° ; 
Air Uni, ® special degree program offered in cooperation 
Nivers}),, : : 
lege Cc lis Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgome ry. 
» O%s isle 2 i 
Bton, | 7 Barracks. Pennsylvani a; tl 


ie National War College, For 
ed » PI ; ee 
CUrrent “; and the Naval War ( Ollege, Ne wpor 7 R ode Island. I 


Bt: 
1€ Classes of 19D; 


minimum of 120 sen 


ization: the United Nat 


es, Fort McNair, Washington, D.( 


“ Minimum of 120 seme 


ARTS IN INTERNATIONAI 


1 with the Air W 


t MeN 


with the Industrial Col- 


nd 
am 


AFFAIRS 


r 


rai 


ynal Law. 


& 


8-0250, 


ir College. 


Alabama; the Army War Col- 


ir, Wash- 


s on 


hrough 


ly 


1 onl 


1960 


, and the ( ommand 


Maxwell Air Fore: Base. Mon 


tgomery, Alabama. 


ster hours from an ac- 


ADMINISTRATION 


| INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


keray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance. _ 
t NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension # 
} 


Faculty Adviser: James Carlton Dox 
Y, Room 13 (802 Twenty-first St 
Open only to current students and faculty and to graduates 


‘ 
7 
j | throug] 1960 of the Indust 1 Colle of the Armed Forces 


] 


ly of the classes 


Reoumep Courses 


BPA 201: Advanced Administrative Manageme 
BPA 268: Management Engineering 
or BA 296: Seminar in Controllershiy 


BPA 280-81-82: Managerial Aspects of National Security’. 
3A 299-300 The 
E l Survey of Econor sosceeseoneteesnennennnane 4 
Elective (from the following or related courses as approved by the fi culty 
BPA 207: Huma i on (3) 
BA 218: Introdu 
BA Inv ' 
BA 2% Executi P 
PA 21 Admit n it t 
PA 25] ( vernr i) Bu ) 
Econ 2] Survey of Economics (3) 
Ex 19 Managerial I 


AIR UNIVERSITY 


Faculty Adviser: James Carlton Dockeray, Ph D.. Pr fessor or} 
- FEderal 8-0250, Exte 


tes ol 


> “ . »nsior 
Y, Room 13 (802 Twenty-first Street NW.) 


Open only to current students and faculty ind to gradua 


Reoumep Courses 


BPA 201 Ady 1A nistrat M ement 

BPA 204: Quantita Factors in A ution 

BPA 20 Hu R . \ } . 
BPA 280-81 Manage | Asy Na Securityt.- 
tA 29 ( » Sty R 4 i PTALION..ccoeeeee 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF PUBLI 


(Air University) 
‘j eC. 
asor of Finane f 
Faculty Adviser: James Carlton Dockeray, he bacys . 5 
Y. Room 13 (802 Twenty-first Street NW.), FHcerat o asi 
~R : | in cooperauion with ais 
F Montgomery» * 


tes of the oles? 


This is a special degree program olleres 
Staff College, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
; nd to gradua 


und faculty 


$8 open only 


{ Finance. $12 0 
the class of 


2 
. y nsion : ( 
0, Exte Comma I! 


Buildiné 
9 


of 19 


~ 


es . The College of Gene rat Studies 4 


PREREQUISIT! 
helor’s deg 


Cele el ee based on a minimum of 120 semester hours from an ac 


6¢ or univers ity 


Reoumep Courses 


Adve ances | Admini st rative M ir 4 nent 

Quantitative Factors in minist 

BPA d9p'o)24man Relations in Administratic ‘ 
A 290°). 02 in Admini ; 

PA 9. 31; Manage ial Aspects of National Securit, K 


PA 299_2, . 48¢ Studies in Public Administrat . 4 
— Thes 4 6 | 
rota 30 : 
| 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


C ~~ 
Programs in th - Genera] Studi rough its Off-Camy Divis has offered 
the Various go . ntal ar ‘ } ’ lier } , 
vernmental a d Armed Force Ir illations listed below. f 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENC! AGENCY 
l dining On WASHINGTON 25, D. ( 
lg 
the 
suilding- ‘He. William C. Re in, Registrar 
Clepho,, n stdquai ters, Room CC-03 
e: 
ordi: * 951.5513 
lator f 
I lephon for the Univers sity: Donal 1 T. McNelis 
Me of Co FEderal 80250, Extensi n 44] 
3 Aurea vn 
“late ; in Irse Offered: Unde reraduate prograr } ; fA 
r raduat progra ie@adir to t degrees of SSO 
Master ts and Bachelo, of Arts: praduate : ; ant ae legree ¢ 
. . sa0ua TN inh if r to tne egrec ) 
npr} Its mn International Aff _ 
Ourse = 
CT space? Ses Fifteen weeks jn fall and snring eemect Dine 1 ; 
7 8sion i are pring se Csters: elignt weeks in su i 


COMMISSION. wy ASHINGTON 25. D. ¢ 
Thi (Mem), 


r of Fede; Ir 
Officers. 


f y 
iy 
ig ty 
| ie 
aa hs | 
ceo } 
hin 
nie} 
| Kai 
| 


SSS ea 
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tat ‘ vhate ‘ : - e of 
ciate in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degre 


Master of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks | to 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Civil Service ¢ ommission 4% 
personne l of other gove ment agencies by permission 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. h 
ae . ‘ : : é ane 
raining Officers: John Vawter, Chief, Personnel Standards and De velopment B J 
Personnel Division; Mrs. Dorothy Paul Pritzker, Training Ofheet 
Field), Personnel Division 


r: FOB 3, Room 1370, Suitland, Maryland 


Buil 


'¥ hone: REdwood 5-2000. Extension 500 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
ele phone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 Associa! 
[ype of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degrees of As 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks d ographi? 
Open to all employees of the Bureau of the Census and the Naval Hye 


Office, and to other government employees by permission 


Bureau or Foreicn Commerce, Wasnincton 25, D. & 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) ydeh 


— . sae ane de 
Training Officers: Donald O. Hayes, Career Development Officer; Mrs. Ja F 
Assistant Career Development Officer seat and Const 
Building: Commerce Department Building, Room 7416, 14th sires 


tution Avenue NW d 
; Tauder) 
Telephone: WOrth 7-3506 (Mr. Hayes); WOrth 7-2760 (Mrs. deLau 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III sat 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 f 
; pao ; ec rt LW, BE) : ‘ } “ es 0 et 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degre of Mas! 


agree 
- rr . e degre 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to th 


of Arts 4 10 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks f Commerce ” 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Department 0° 
personnel of other government agencies by permission 
p. © 


. rasuuncton 2» 
Business AND DEFENSE Services ADMINISTRATION, WASHT 


onal Association) qrsitil 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educati p 
rent Officer * 


1 raining Officer: Walter F. Bayen, Employment Developn 
Dires tor 

Building: Commerce Department Building, Room 4849, 14th 
tion Avenue NW. 

lelephone: WOrth 7-3514 

Alexander G. Rose Ill soci? 


0. 
g to the degrees 


Coordinator for the University: 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program le 


adin 
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in / ; J ; 
Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
‘irts 
Len ‘ 
eth of Courses: | 


rifteen weeks 
lary anc 
I of other £0 


Pen to mili 


. 1 civilian employees of the Depart 
Tsonne 


ment of Commerce and to 
vernment agencies by permission 


Coast ann Geoperic St RVEY, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
(Member of Federal 


Train; 
“uihing Officers: Mrs, 
Wisig 


Triangle Educational Association) 
Muriel Christgau, Training Branch, Personnel and Safety 
ui) . n, and Mr. Robert tk Uzapi wski. Employee Development Officers 

ti ng: C Department Building, Room 2009, 14th Street and Constitu- 
n Avenue NW. 


inat 5034 
cd for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
‘deral 8 0250, Extension 487 
t Ours Tea 
'N Arts use Offered: | n 


hel lergraduate courses leading to the des 
“ DAache . 
Length, Of Cont of Arts, 


zrees of Associate 


and Bachelor of Science in Cartography 
Pen to ees Fifteen weeks 
Office eh employees of the Bureau of the Census and the Naval Hydrographic 
« to other £overnment employees by permission 
Regi Nationa Bureau or S1 ANDARDS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Stra he 
Buildin — Virginia Maxwell 
C Telephere. +. anse, Room 102, Connecticut Avenue and VanNess Street NW. 
“rdinato f “Merson 2-4040, Extension 366 or 7400 
Telephon, - the University: Jack W . Charle 
Te of = FEderal 8.0250, Extension 487 
tn Arts a d “frered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
Length 0 : Bachelor of Arts 
if) @ .* 
0; pen ifteen weeks 
of *mployees of the 


> National Bureau of Stan 


nt agencies and to all 


lards—also to all employees 
a Prerequisites 


American citizens, providing they meet 


Patent Orrice, Wasnmncron 3. D.C 


Thining Om ( lember of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 
ahs Wer: Tsiy5 . 

Building. onan lis Hokans, Employee Development Officer 

Tein Avenue Nw Department Building, Room 3625, 14th Street and Consti- 
Coopaint ee WOrth 7.287) 

Tel Or the Unive:.: 

: pho; oa ‘niversity; Alexs le G tose 
Me of Co FEdera] 8.0250, Sitaialen any se = 

In ‘red. TI . 2 

of Pn an ina t ndergraduate Program leading to the degrees of Associate 
Length of or of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 

0 
Open to ie Fifteen weeks 
PSOne} itary and Civilian employe 
l of 5 employees of the 


Department of Commerce and to 


er poy » isi 
BOvernme by permission 


nt agencies 


WEATHER BurEAU, Wasuincton 25, D. C. 


Section 


Training Officer: Albert V. Carlin, Chief, Trainir 
Building: 4 MacAr Blvd., Room G108 
Telephone: EXecutive 3-3111, Extension 4194 

{ vie ] c W. Charle 


_oordinator 


Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 


ype of Course Offered: Graduate courses in meteorology 


Leneth of Cou : teen weeks 


" , ? > 
by permission of the Weather Bureall 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Tne Pentracon, Wasuincron 25, D. C. “ad 
After-hours Training Program: John G. Boswell, Coordinator for the Univers” 
Room: Reception center on the Concourse 
lelephone: OXford 7-3141 or FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487, 441 
[ype of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degree’ “graduate 
in Arts, Associate in Secretarial Administration, and Bachelor of Arts; Fi Mat 
| the fields of Finane™ 


program leading to the degree of Master of Arts iz 
rement, Govern ntai Administ on, and Personne Administ ri weeks wi the 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in Fall and Spring semesters; eight 
Summer Sessions { Defense 
. . , » e 7 
Restricted to military and civilian personnel of the Department © 
De NT OF THE Air FORCE 
Air University Center 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama 
Project Officer: Lt. Col. H. W. Meadvil USAI 
B | 800. Roor 903 
. ' 7 
i¥ ri 62 ol 1234 Linson 
(9é 180 
Coordinator | tM ell: John Littleton Boone Atkil 
, 1") 
. an once 
Telephone: 265-5621, Extensions 86113 and 86194 ae Confere™ 
I : ses, 
Liaison O r for the University: R. C. Burns, Director 0! [nstitutess 
ind Special Programs, College of General Studies 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 ris 
[ype of Courses Offered or 0 ; 
lype « Irses { d: legree of Master ‘ 
Air War ( e—Gra pre eading to the deg! ‘ 
, ee? 
In 10 LA ir Vow to t oral 
Cann 4 1 Sroff Colle lind duate programs leading eaduate pre 
. , oof ion; BFF 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Business Administratio! fa Master 
rat if 
iding to the degrees of Master of Busine A dministratiol 
] Ad ration d call 
; . and © 
I th of Co Fifteen week . Comman 8 


a ‘ 7 
. _ . we the 
tudents and faculty of the Air Wal College and 


_— . Virginia 
Langley Air Force Base, Virgin 


Educational Consultant: Robert J. Dewey 


Building: T-238 


Cy Telephone: PArk 2-7911, Extension 24120 
Testor for the Univer its An w PLR 
‘Phone: FEderal 8.0250, Extension 44) 

Mt Couree OF 


} _ f Associate 
luate program leading to the degrees of Asso 
tered: | ndergraduate program 
Arts and Bac helor 


* Arts in the 
speth f 


Type « 


Vp nes a 
luat irses leading to the degree of Maste 

of Arts; graduate cow 

field of Personnel Manageme nt 

Ourse : Eight week and fifteen weeks BCE ecient Aes $ 

: > ane i 
tilitary and civilian employees of the Air Foree , ern ese 
| ling Officer o angle) 1 
*mployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer 


EN to n 
me ent 


I ase 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Army Map Service, Washington 25, D. ( 
Jerome FE. McClain 
Ers kine Hall, 6500 Brook s Lane NW. 


Telephone: 986-238 
ordi Mator for the 


Tr ‘ining On 


icer: 
Ui Iding: 


0 


Unive nm John G. Boswell 
Ty cl Phone: FE dera] 8-025 


ion 44) . 
, Exten ion 441 - ' achelor 
Pe of Pes rram leading to the degree of Ba 
» -§ Course Offered: | ndergraduate program le: 
OI Sa; 
I lence in ( irtography 
Oe I 


Of Courses: Fj 


fteen weeks 
“1 to emp loyees . 


? 
»mplovees 
Servi ! ther government employ} 
of the Army Map Service and other gov 
Fmissi , fhieer of the Army Map Service. 
USSion ¢ of the Commandi, r Othcer ol the ’ 


ns Security Agency, Arlin rton, Virginia 
“dueation Offic 


wcite: T r: Lester E. Gy “i 


300 
“as “Phone: Ackson 59-5800, E xtension 772 
Telesn bea. I niversity: John C R 
. Phone: FE, 95 aan , A287 ; 

Ype of C de ‘ral § +-() 1). Ex ension ° aay de rrees of Associ ate 
in Surse Offe red: Under graduate program leading to t J 
Leno * and Bac he] lor of Arts 

SU) 

Ope Surses; Right and fifteen weeks 


to employees of the Army Security Agen y 


Pres Army War College 
Tee . 


» Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 
er: Col. 


“Hapel 3.414 Extes 6) 
Ord I ension 2 . tebe = 
Pens for the ter at Car) Barracks: C. Edward Galbreath, Director 
Builth’. Var ( Ollege Ce, ter 
"Ue } 
Lj clephae! ~ Hi all, Room ll] ) 
aj 


80n CH: apel 3.414). 
and ce for the [ Niversity: R. ¢ 
Pecial Prog tram af “r ve 


> FE 1g >: — 
‘Pe of ¢ era 02 ), Extens ion 14) 
} OUrse 


tl legree of \ aster of Arts 
0 Inte Mfered: ( sh program leading to the degree of Ma 
Lenoth of tional Affairs 

. y) 

pe Ourses: F ifte en weeks 


Students and faculty of the 


Army War Col 


i 
{ 
' 
Mi 
te 
} 1 
' ‘ Ni 
he: ‘ 
: 4 i) 
| | ¥ | Mi 
; ae 4 
: be to} if 
. 4 
I 
’ 
; i} 
| \ i 
| ll 


92 The George Washington University — 


Fort Belvoir, Virginia 


Educational Adviser: Eric Eber 
Building: E-33 
Telephone: EDgewater 9-5500, Extension 27154 

Coordinator for the University: John G. Boswell 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 sate 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Assoc! 
in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Cartography; graduate pro 
leading to the degree of Master of Business Administration 

Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks enment 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other gove 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Belvoir 


Fort Detrick, Frederick, Maryland 


Training Officer: Miss Veronica Catlett 
Building: Civilian Personnel Office 
Telephone: MOnument 3-4111, Extension 5147 : 
Type of Course Offered: Business Management and Biochemistry cours® 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to civilian employees of Headquarters, Fort Detrick 
Fort Eustis, Virginia 
Educational Adviser: John Williams 
Building: Educational Development Services, Building S-711 
Telephone: TRinity 7-1311, Extension 22586 or 21121 
Coordinator for the University: Andrew P. Rennie 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the 
in the field of Personnel Administration 


degree of Master ¥. 


t 
governme? 


Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the 


Army and to other 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort E 


ustis 


Fort McNair, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Undergraduate Program) 


Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood ? : 
Building: Post Education Center, Building 20A, Second Floor 
Telephone: J Ackson 7-9400, Extension 268. 


Coordinator for the University: John G. Boswell iat 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 j he degrees of Ass? 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts t 


Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the : 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer 0 


ve 
d to other g° 
ape em McNair 


Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 


Training Officer: Gustaf E. Berglund +, Avenues 
© : - oy “hi erlin Ave’ 
Building: 393, 7th Street between Chisholm and Chambe rli 


; 52 
. Telephone: ORchard 17141, Extension 642] 
dinator for the University: Alex under G. Rose II] 
Typ, phone: FEderal 8.0250, Extension 441 


- Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 


! urse Offered: 
nN the 


P > } : Hh nd Per. 
fields of Financial Management, Governmental Administration, and Pex 
80nne 5 . 

a nne] Administration 

Meth of C 


y and civilian employees of the Army and to o 
ss “ q oat Bast ree G. } 
*Y permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Geo . 


Rd Fort Monroe. Virginia 
Ucation; : 
i tonal Adviser: Paul Rahenkamp 
Ing: E ucation Center, Fort Monroe 
Bs POT Oe rx 
* (£/-3699 
Vers} <3 
suity Area Representative: Robert J. Dewey 
238, Langley Air Force Base 


ordin *: PArk 2-79] l, Extension 24120 or 21160 


ele “ed for the | niversity: Andrew P. Rennie 
Ty on FEdera] 8-0250, Extension 441 , 
A urse Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
f *y and Bachelor of Arts: graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
Length ty the field of Personnel Administr tion | 
Weeks Ourses: Undergraduate courses, eight weeks; graduate courses, fifteen 
Pen ¢ oy. 
mp] 0 Military and civilian employees of the Army and to other government 
Ployees, b j 


Y Permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Monroe 


Fort Myer, Virginia 
Adviser: Miss Marg 
> Pos . 


aret Lockwood 
t Education Ce 


nter, Building 604, South Area 
n /-9400, Extension 268 
ele ho mand | niversity: John G. Boswell 
Tyne " “ead Ederal 8.0250, Extension 487 
OUurse Offered: 


™ Arts and F Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
Length nd Bachelor of Arts 


OUrses: FP: . 
to nen Eight and fifteen weeks 

employ itary and civilian employees of the Army and to other government 
Yyees, yy perr : 


mission of the Commanding Officer of | ort Myer 


DEPARTMENT 0} THE Navy 


Training Om Main Navy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
~ Edward ead, Training Branch. D¢ PD; Raphael C. 
+ Sulliy. tad, Profession ul and Academi: rrograms Section; Miss Kathleen 
ine an, Training Specialist 
* la os ry By: ) 
iy in Navy Building. Room 11 11, Constitution Avenue at 18th Street NW. 
r-“ord 6.6155 
” 4Taining / ) ay 
T Phone. Prae Program: Jack W. Charles, Coordinator for the | ye 
Ype mas sietal 8-0250, Extension ana 
. ah > <0, Extension 499 
Se Offered: Undergraduate 


- Tinger Goemaat. H 


courses leading to the degrees of Associate 


54 The George Washington University a 


; “tae : “ie . : 7 yale 
Arts, Associate in Secretarial Administration, and Bachelor of Arts} grad 4 


program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of Financial 
agement, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Administration 
Length of Courses: | ifteen weeks 


Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 


Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. 


l'raining Officers: Cmdr. R. H. Robeson, Jr.. USN, Head, Officer 
Training Branch; DeWitt Fisher, Deputy Head; Paul L. Frantz, 
rrams Coordinator 


Arlington Annex, Room 3713 


‘ oA 77 
one: OXford 4-2403 or 4-2776 


- ane 
Education “a 


Speci@ 


Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charle 

= r . 

Telepho FEdera 02 Extensio sens 
a ; , , “—_ nd Manage? 
ype of Course Offered: Special cour in Human Relations ane + 

Public Speaking for Naval Personnel, tb a n Languages 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks | Navy 

1 #™ 
Open to military personnel on active duty in the Department of t loyee 0 
A " : mp 
quota assigned to the various bureaus and offices, and to civilian em 
I Dey I t by pe llssion 


Bureau of Naval Weapons, Washington 2 


. n 
Training Officer S. P. Dudzik. Head. I 1 o Treinine and Develo} pmer 


a, LMmplovet 


Sec tio 


= eet | 
: : we : =“ . at 20th ou 
Building: Munitions Building, Room 2122, Constitution Avenue at 2 


l'elephone: OXford 6-734] 
. Be . ‘ 
Coordinator for the Un versity: Jack W. Charle 


ne: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 id \anagement 


yurse Offered: Spx il courses in Human Relations an i 
a 
rse Fifteen weeks >. -eall ol f Naw 
pe pat in the Bureat © ifian 
civilian and military personnel on active duty in nd to ci 
by quota 1 to the various divisions and offices, # 
of the Department of the Navy by permission 
Bi ( of SI} b\ isl tor 
«ptt 
Stree 
r: Mrs. Edna K. Trud Employes 18th + 
Main Navy Building, Roo 1427, Co 
OXford 6 
Coordinator for the | rsity: Jack W. Cha Aris 
"Fe ' 0 > 
Telepho FEd 0250, Extension 4 j of Mastet d Pet 
Lype of Cou O d: Graduate program ! | , trations m 
jnistre 
the field f | 1 Ma oak ; ental Adm 
el Ad it 
Leneth of Course : Fifte weeks 
’ , f Defense 
Op ; sear and civil in perso al Department 0 


Bureau of Yards and ar , Washington 2 ar 4 Settle, 


I'raining Officers: Robert J. Wilson, Head, Training 5 


7 b Colle 10 


- . — Room 2 
Building: Yards and Do ks Annex, Ri 
Arlington, Virginia 
elephone: 


OXford : 4367 k W. Charl 
t the Univer ity: Jack W. 


FEderal 8.0250, 


Or Tdinator fo 


7 Telephone: Extension 488 
Ype 


*8: Graduate 


of C program leading = ; 
lds of Financial Manage Govern 
Mhistration 
Length of Course: Fifteen wee , 
} rsonne ina 
Open to militr and civilian pes 
Permission of the Commanding Officer 
David Tavlos Model Basin. ( 
inj ead, 7 
Ning Officer: Vt ili; im H. Str ths, Jr.. Hea l, 
Uildino- 13 


» Room 202 


93-2600, 


tension 
e . ’ ne cx 
0 OUurse Offered: Special ir ervice trai 
Ing Off, er 
Elites . 
cet Of Courses. . ne en weel 
= ver ‘ 
“A N to Militar y personne] ual Civilla : 
d 7 ™ 
a8in and to me -Overnment er pioye : 
“Acer of the ing Stallation 
= “ty Was! 
Military Sea Transportation S 
"ining Officers. M 1uUTrice V. Fy v ss 
ow istant Direct 
be, it irector , 
na uldin , Room If 217 » 3800 Ne wark Strex tNW 
fag sthone: -OXford 6.9620) oe 
' pordir 
“hours * raining Program: Jack W. Chark » Voor 
Ty, Phone: FEderal 8.99 0. } on 4 
. . . ’ 
ps of ¢ Urse Offered: C } ite id S; ial Lo 
‘ne 
on or Courses Pift n I 
pe *}. the } ilit 
th '© civilian ind mili ry per el of Mili 
ane 1 . yn 
th loo her , 8°vernment emplo DY per : 
© Insta] ation 
; nter, Bethesda 
Ing Nationa] Naval Me; enter, 
q OFM » 5: ~ 
, din and Educ ation Officer: | t. Jane USN 
"Uldine. e fice 
Tel e 1, Jnformation and Ed cation Ott 
e 
Coordin One; sé 97 585 
dj - 
m ) Dator te the U nive rsity: Jacl iN i 
ty elep) 


De of or FE, de ‘ral 8-0250, 


Extension 488 
in \ OUrse Offere d: 


Unde rgraduat 


late progr im l 
Lenot} and Bac he lor of Arts 
0; ' of Courses. Fifteen weeks 
i "ys 
I to Dilitary and Civilian Personnel of the 
Stitutes f * 
Comm 


alth, and to ot] 


er government 


» Nat ion al N ival Medi al 


or 


2 amas 


sheets 


6 The George Washington University aaa 


Naval Engineering Experiment Station, Annapolis, Maryland 


[raining Officer: Lorick F. Fox 
Building: 3-A, Administration Building, 
Telephone: COlonial 3-2611, Extension wey 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: | ” eral 8-0250, Extension 488 


Industrial Relations Department 


l'ype of Course Offe red: Courses in under rraduate progratr 
of Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, ind Bachelor of Arts; pre 


course and rrad 


Length of Courses: Fifteen 1 eks vermme ent 
1 1 » Vi 

Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other g° the Er 

ing Officer ° 


employees and civi lans, D permission of the Commandir 


late courses 


ineering Experiment Station 
Naval Hydrographic Office, Suitland, Maryland 


Employee Development Officer: Paul F. Murphy 

Building: FOB 3, Room G-121 

Telephone: REdwood 6-2700, Extension 248 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 

Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 f Associ 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees ° 

in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and the Bac he lor of Science in Cartography 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks f th 
Navy, employees ° 


Open to military and civilian pers sonnel of the 
the De partment 0 


Bureat l, and to othe r government employe es in 
permission of the Naval Hydrographic Office 


Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Maryland pelatio® 


m9 2 munity 
Training Oticer: Te ster S. Hottle, Director of Education and Com! 


Building: D-325, Industrial Relations Office 

Telephone "Rive rside 3-2111, Extension 591 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 

Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses ent 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks id to other gove Navi! 


I 
Navy & Officer ° 


Open to military and civilian personnel of the 
( ‘ommanding 


pies and civilians, by permis ion of the 
Propellant Plant 

5, D. Gi : Section 
1 Training ~ 


Naval Research Laboratory, W ashington 2 


' staf 
Training Officers: William J. McLaughlin, Mary Nethken, > 
E. C. Reinhardt, Science Education Section =x 
Building: 43, Rooms 102 and 113, 4555 Overlook Avenue sw 
Tel phone: 5741-856 or 5741-858 


Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 


Tele pl one: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 = 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate onl sraduate course! 
| h 

} 7 _ se 
Angth of Courses: Fifteen weeks vi 
Length of Cou Fift k he Na al 
of the Navy at the + 


Open to military and civilian personnel 


} 


57 
; 
. ral Studies : 4 
‘ollege of General Stu WS 

} { 4 oO] r 

The College at 


> } 
baat 1¢ Naval Research 
’ srmission of the Ni: 
oratory and other government employees, by perm 
Laboratory 


Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia Assi Di 
aval Supply © > . ssistant ‘ 
2 , > La Barge, Assi 
Training Officers: Harold V. Pelton. Director; Bernard A. La 
Tector of * ‘raining 
Uilding. W-143 : 
lephone: MAdison 2-8211, Extension 21 “4 
r the University: Andrew P. Rennie 
Ty, Phone: FEdera] 8-0250, Extension 441 
:~ OF Course Offered: ( 


eo aster of Arts 
vraduate program leading eM om oenyee A nin 
the fields of Controllership, Governmental Administration, 
ment 
“bth of Course: Fifteen weeks 
Pen t 


, “rnment 
™ y Yavy and to other governt 

© military and civilian personnel of the Navy and 

move issi , nanding Officer 

Yees, by Permission of the Comm: 


t " 10de sl d 
Naval War College, Newport, Rh 1 | an 
Proje 


R Jack E. Evans, USN 
Luce Hall, Room 114 
Teleph e: Viking 1-302) seine Wied Sites 
= : M. Stout. Dire x 
ator for the University at Newport: Hiram : 
lege Center 


B : 
Teng: Pringle Hall, Room 36] 
Lins, “phone; y ting 7.2629 t Inctitutes, Conferences. 
_ Wer for the University: R. C. Burns, Director of Institutes, 
T “sy Special Programs. College of General Studies 
Type Phone FEderal 86-0250, Extension 44] 
‘Pe 0 Cour 
In] 


: to the degree of Master of Arts 
: Graduate program leading to the degree ¢ 
nternation; ] . 
le a A 
“Neth 9 . fairs 


Pen Ss: Fifteen weeks 

t e to faculty and military ‘ ; of the Naval s\ 4 ar 
> Nay 7. . ° . < urse ine i 

C ll arfare Course and the ( ommand and ‘ tat 0 

4 Cge 


Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, Virginia 

Bung Officer: Mac A. Curtis Head, Employment Division 

Telephe Industrial Relations Building 
Coordinator NOr h 325] ’ Extension 609 

Telephone: mene University: Jack W. Charles 
ly, of Cr €ral 8.095 . Extension 488 te Phosicn 
Length of — Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses in ysics 

Open to ee ifteen weeks 

by mi itary and c 


rsi » and others, 
: ivilian Personnel of the Department of Defense an 
I8sion of the . 


Commanding Officer o 


U.S. M 


f the installation 
arine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia 


‘ ling, Education Offic ¢, Little Hall 
Vantico 1000, “Xtension 26740 


he student detachment of 
and civilian members of the stuc 


the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 
Type of Course Offered: | ndergraduate program les 


in Arts and Ba helor of Arts 
Leneth of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military personnel and their dependents and civil 


to the Marine Corps Schools 


Coordinator for 


salt 
} ssoci! 
iding to the degrees of As 


ched 
ian personnel atta 


U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland snglis® 


for the Academy: William W. Jeffries, Senior Professor 


Buildin 
Telep t D¢ Exte ion 642 
Coordinator for [ ersity: Jack W. Charlies 
Tel pl e: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 Oo Arls 
I'ype of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Mastet 
in Personnel Administration ind undergraduate courses 
Le ot Cour I t d fifteen weel 1 other PO 
U ) r a vilian perso ittac hed to the Academy ane 


sonnel by pert on of the Naval Academy 
aryland 
U. S. Naval S« hool of Hospital Administration, Bethesda 14, Maryl 


Academic Director: LCDR Marvin J. Brown, MSC, USN 


Bui lin gs 14 Roor 13] 
, ee 
Lele ) 197.420 
Coord ) he Univ it Jack W. Charl att 
l FE deral 8.0250, Extension 441 -g of A 
. . . . sree 
'ype of Course Oliered Undergraduate program leading to the deg 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts Navi! 
Leneth of Cours¢ teen weeks no U.P 
, 1 
0 o mi per el assigned to duty under instruction att 
' . . . 
. ol of Hos} tal Ad tration 
U. S. Naval Station, Washington 25, D. © 
I Officer: Jacob O. Strine, Supervisory [raining Officer 
Bu ve: 172. Second Floor, M at Sth Street SE. 
Telephone: LIncoln 75700, Extension 2100, 2188, or 2416 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. ‘ harles _aejalé 


I epl ne FEderal 8-0250, Exten on 488 ne) . 
leading to the de oe ‘ ration 


Type of Cour Offered: Undergraduate program > admin 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate courses 1n accountines sor 
: “ . “rvi>’ 
personnel management; spec ial certificate program for sup* 

! 
in-service training needs me 
neath of — ‘foam wag gov" 

Le h oft Tourse | teen weeks 4 ; j to other 8 piss! 
the Navy # $ 


Open to military and civilian per onnel of 
1ission of the Superintenden 


employees, by pern 
. p.b 


Jounr Service SCHOOLS ‘ 
Washing 


Fort McNair, 


Industrial College of the Armed Foree 


George Washington University _ane 


Buildin, 8: Indus 


Ro Ve 

Telephone: OXford 5 oly PS 
“Oordinator | for t Univer ) . nsion 44) the d ee of Ma 
Telephone: FEderal 8.02 0, Ex “9 rogram leading to t 
ype of Cour € Offered Graduate prog 

Business Administr; ition watt stn ais 

“Get of Courses: * Fifteen aoe the Industrial Colle 

{ PEN to stu; len and faculty of tl 


llege, Fort McNair, W 
Nation il Wa PAA : . . 
“Wet Officer: Lt. Col. B, — toom 117 
Building. Nation ul War College, 
elephone: OX ford 02-8403 
0rd; 


ty: R. C. Burn 
lent for the University: R. 


FEderal 8.09 ), Extension 44] 
lephone: Aeral 8 Seen 
Type of 


eS eS ee 
Cadel ts eed 
Ourse Offered: G aents oe oe 
n Inter ™ational Affairs 
neth 0 OUrses: Fifteen weeks National War Ci 
Pen to student Sand fac ulty of the = TION, AND WELFARI 
ION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, “re ~~ TRATION 
SOCIAL Securrry AMIN ' e) 
(Bureau of Old Ag: 7 ' 5 
Baltimors : ; Educational Facili 
“ploye, Dey, pment Officer Willia Ts 
tion 
building: He adquart, ts, Room 147 ) 
Te] Phone: 9 +5000, Exter on 24 tose II] 
word Nator for the Unive Al is a legrees of Associat 
Telephone. I Edera] 6-02 U, Ext : ore ear to the d 7 rree of M 
Ype of Course Offered: ndergraduat P * mm rar ding to the d 
in Arts and Bache] or of Art _ ue 
ter of rts } rs ) 
L lgth of Courses. Fifteen weeks ‘ fe, 
Per to employ, of the Social m mE 
othe 8°Vernmen: l agencies XY pen N 25. D. ¢ 
ASHINGTON 25, 
DEPARTMENT oF JUSTICE, a ional Asse 
(Membe, of Federal Triangle on : OR.e ly 
T ng 1 Pen, syive 
PO Officer. Danie} Keenan, Departme ntal one 10th Street and Per 
Nilding, Justice Depart ment Building, Room 1226, 
Avenue Ny, = 
C 1 *lephone: \Epubli, 8200, Exter ee a 
“etdinatoe Or the Unive ity: Alex ander \ _ Associat 
Type Phone: FEderal 8.9959 Extension 4 aus va iding to the de “aed of Mast 
¥ Course Offered. l nderg sraduate progran leading to the d 
In Art anc Bach; lor of Art rraduate program lead 
Of Ant, 
Lenpth of Cour 


| 
| 
| 
| 


60 The George Washington University —_— 


7 -oe to 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Department of Justice and to Po 


sonnel of other government agencies by permission 
FepERAL Bureau or Investication, Wasnincron 25, D. ©. 


Special Agent: William E. Clark, Personnel Office s svat 
Building: Justice Department Building, Room 4513, 9th Street and Pennsy 
Avenue NW. 
Telephone: EXecutive 3-7100, Extension 402 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose II] 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 ¢ Associal® 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees © 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Federal Bureau of Investigation only 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON 25, D. © 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 
3 Kenneth 


Bales 
Training Officrs: James C. Stevens, Employee Development Office 
Assistant Training Officer ; | Constitutio® 
Building: Labor Department Building, Room 6220, 14th Street an® ™ 
Avenue NW. 
Telephone: EXecutive 3-2 120, Extensions 2101] and 2102 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to t 
of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


jal 

agrees OF * f 

degrees ste 
he degree of M 


r and 10 8 


< ae bo 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Department of La 


sonnel of other government agencies by permission 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON 25, D. © nd Cou seh 
Training Officer: Donald C. Leidel, Acting Chief, Career Development : 4C 
ing Division, Office of Personnel re atnte Avenue an 
Building: State Department Building, 23d Street between Virgin 
Street NW. 
Telephone: DUdley 3-2037 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles ent 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 ts gelf-develor™ 
Type of Course Offered: Special courses designed for employe 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 1S LA 
ici and U. >: 


Open to employees of the Department of State, a 
eA N 25, D. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, WASHINGTO 
Bureau or ACCOUNTS ioe 
ational Association ? of" 
e 
ksson, Employ™ 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educ 
Training Officers: Miss Joyce Davenport and Ken Eri 


ment Officers 


ra Studi 
The College of General 


Building: 


Te '80n Place NW. 


P slep} ‘phone : WOrth 
“0rdinator | for the 


4-5367 


m 2 id 

t of the Treasury anc 

f +} -partment of th ‘ 

| ian employees of the Departme 

itary and civil av) 
l of other go 


vernment agencies by permiss Or 
ASH 1 25, D. C. 
Bureau or Customs, WASHINGTON 


or Association) 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational 


"ainin, 8 Officer 


lopment Unit, James A 
James J, Doherty, Head, Employee Developmen 
Verett. Restores Development Officers 
Te Building: 2100 K Stree t NW. 


le ephone: A\ 


Orth 4.2548 
Coordinator | ™ the Univers ity: Alexander G. Rose III 
clephone. FEderal 8 ‘0250, Extension 487 " grees of Associate 
be of Course Offered: | ndergraduate program leading to tl _— degree of Master 
in Arts and Bache slor of Arts: ; graduate program leadir ig to tl g 
Arts : 
oe of Courses: Fifteen weeks *nt of the Treasury and 
Pen to military and civilian employees of the Departme 
Personne] of othe r 


; y permission 
government agencies by permissior 


, 735. D.C 
. AS STON Z : 


“, 


Triangle Educational Association) 
ent Office 

8. Frances N. Nadeau, Employee we nt Officer 

| Relations Office, 14th and C Streets NW. 

Ce “Phone: Wor th 4.757] 


epk or the Univers sity: Alexander G. Rose ITI 
Tipe “Done: FE 


Geral 8.095 0, Extension 487 
i Ourse Offere. “d: 
In f 


e 
: es of Associat 
Undergraduate program leading to the degre 

8 and Bache lor ¢ 


the degree of Master 
f f Arts: graduate program leading to the deg 
I 0 Arts i 
£n, 
On of Courses; 


to li Fifteen weeks 
mi oy, and civili; an employees of the 
'o Per Sonne] o I 


j Treasury and 
Department of the Trea my 
ler gove riment 


agen ies by permission 


r 25. D. C 
Burray OF Narcorics, W ASHINGTON 25, D. 


Thai i (Member of Federal] 
Wing ¢ “fice , 
sil, ficer; Walter J 


; ] ssociation) 
Triangle Educ ational Associatic 


er Admini strat ive ney 
ast Gu, ‘ I ; 1300 FE Street NW. 
Mat 
Tele ior ~. U vent Alexande r G. Rose III 


“eral 9 3-0250, Extension 487 


s venue nd Mad- 
t 240 Pennsy vania Avenue an 
71 ‘ 
Tre asury Anne x Number l, Rox m 


e ; tose III 
T University: Alex ande r &. Re | 
yt e ) ; I ‘ : : nciate 
le Phone: FEderal § 3-02 1, Ext ension ¢ 48 , —~e dnores of A on 
. Ph poe “ 7 : di » devree of Master 
d Cou e ifered: | nder gradual | e 4 ee 
“ rogram leac ng Ss 
| ts and Bache lor of Arts * ori duate I 1g 
Arts 
co Urses : Fifteen weeks 


== ee = 


se eet 


3 


Type of Course Offere d: Undergraduate program leading to the degre 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 

: . gt Treasury an 

Open to military and civilian employees of the Department of the Treastt) 

to personnel of other government agencies by permission 


Coast Guarp, Wasnincton 25, D. C. 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


ng Officer; Mrs. Eva 


Fl ercheh 


Training Officers: Jasper L. Kranke, Supervisory Traini 


: U.S. Coast Guard Building, Room 4211, 1300 E Street NW. 
»> WOrth 45350 
r the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 
'ype of Course Offered: Unde rgraduate program leading to the de 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the 


of Arts 


agrees of A 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks sonnel Q 
- , . re 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Coast Guard and to} 
other government agencies by permission 
os DP. G 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON <4», 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) Miss E 
Training Branch; 7 cers 
. : 4 , Training 
W. Morgan, Miss Ruby Bennett, Employee Development Train re ane 

. : 1113, 12th Street 


[raining Officers: D. C. Barry, Chief, National Office 


R ling: Internal + . » S Ryild ? m 
) ad inte Reve f ‘ I ain Room 


stitution Avenue NW. 1.2 
), WOrth 4 


Jarry and Miss Bennett 


Telephone: WOrth 43931 (Mr: 


417 
yiorgan) 

Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose Ill «ote 
eae pers . hs -<ocid 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250. Extension 487 . of 330° af 

; he degrees Mast 

Type of Course Offered: Under luate program leading to We ® "1 ree ob 

, , a oe ’ » deg 
Arts a d Bachelor of Arts: rraduate progr im leading to the 


Canal of Coltean: Filles eusks 
; ayaa i , . e the 
vilian employees of the Departme nt of 


‘nt agencies by permission 


tien :TON, D- ¢ 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT, WASHIN¢ r 


esociation) 


‘le Educational A Employ” 


- C. Howa 


(Member of Federal Tria 
rd Larso™ 


ne O ’ min Ludw raining Officer nid 


riV 
499 Penns) 


lding, Room 209, 


Building: District of Columbia Government Bui 


Avenue NW. 


Telephone: NAtional 8-6000, Extension 2270 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose II 
Telephone: | Ederal 80250. Extension 487 


T 


ae 


Ype of Cour 


n Arts and Bac] 
of ‘Arts 

Length of Co <a 
Open to 


“taining ¢ 
Uilding 


: Fifteen weeks 
Military an, 
Personne] of othe 


ficer: Edy 


The Collece « 


se Offered: Undergradua 


f luate progr: 
lelor of Arts; graduate pre 


Dr PARTMENT OF 


vard H. Rupp, E 
g: Administration Build 
Phone: NAtion 1] 8.14 


1490 
~14 


ordinato, for the University: Alex : 
1" ‘lepho ! | d } 0250. Ext 

, Surse Offered: S cial course 
“Bh Of cou, €8: Fifteen wee! 

YPEn to Personne] of the Childr ( 
Cderal » 


Employee M 
Uilding. 
» td Es 


ana 


i ¢lephone. 
“or, ator for 


Ty “lephone 
Pe . 


0 Uurse ()f] 
net} 


al] er 


Bai dela, Chief. Executive 


Type shone: FE 


of ie Bache 


Fement Re] 
Adminis 
Streets SF 


Ling oln 7 9200. 


the | 


iploye 


7-2027 ( Mr. W, 


University; 
‘lor of Arts: 


y anc 


} ene 1 Hospital 
District of Columbia Ge: ral | 


ations Oper " 


tration Annex. Distric 


WwW. 


of Federal] 
A. Woody, 


venue NW m 


: Undergrady ite 


ncies by permissior 


Trian 
Chief, 
Developm. 


3 (Mr. Woody 


20), Extension 487 


e pro tram iea 


Extension 569 
hiversit lack 
FEderal 8-0250, | xtension 487 

fered: I nde 
fC * Fifteen ~t 
es of District of 


FEDERAL 
ee (Member 
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n Psyci 
rgr iduate courses in 
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y): WOrth 7 
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Assist ant | 


; Educ au 
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IT 


] » o 
program leading t 
graduate program I 


» WASHINGTON 25 


ona 


) nr 
erson 


: 
agencies by 
r federal government agen 


994 
2440 { 


} 
Lee | 


ict of Co 
f the District ol 
ivil ployees of the 

l civilian employee . 


M. McQuaide 


l Sspital 
Columbia General Ho pits 


AVIATION AGENCY, WASHINGTON 25 


Mr. 


ocia 


); Riau 1120 (Mr. Onacl 


era 


.D 
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tle Educational Associatic 
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Office r 
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jyanid 
Building: New Post Office Building, Room 1207, 12th Street and Pennsylva” 
Avenue NW. 

Telephone: EXecutive 3-3620, Extension 134 

Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the 
ciate in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to t 
Master of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Federal Commu 


. of Am 
degrees of of 


he 


nications 
mission and to personnel of other government agencies by permission 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, WASHINGTON 25, D. © sont 


ie ; > te ae 
Training Officer: June A. Stetter, Administrative Assistant, Division 


Administration . venue NW. 
Building: Federal Reserve Building, 20th Street and Constitution Aven 
Telephone: REpublic 7-1100, Extension 435 

Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 


jal? 
vps of Asse” 
gree 0 Maste! 


ig to the de y of 


ype of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leadit 
e degre 


in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to th 
of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks af 
Open to all government employees and others by permission y 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHING TON 
. mm: . , nciation) 

(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Associa? 1 
oitars ae : pitti! 
Training Officer: Dyrck van Duyl, Training Officer Gunial and Constit® 

Building: Interstate Commerce Building, Room 1148, 12th Stree 
Avenue NW. 
Telephone: NAtional 8-7460, Extension 7116 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 4s 
grees or* of 


Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 oye 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to ha - e degre? 
ciate in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading 
Master of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks Be: 
Open to employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission ‘ é 
araAN 95, D: 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON a 
Training Officer: E. Paul Broglio io oth Street and ons 
Building: National Science Foundation Building, 19th 
Avenue NW. 
Telephone: STerling 3-2140, Extension 389 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles : aod 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 f Associate in 


7" oR . . grees O 

Type of Course Offered: Courses leading to the degree 
Bachelor of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
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he Cc g yeu 
aes lati science Foun- 
=... ission of the National Science 
, loyees by permission of the 
dato, to all government employees by 
7 iT. ‘AS IGTON 25, D. Cc 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, ¥ Tee ee 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational 
Training Officers: F. 
uilding: New Pos 
Avenue NW. 


} loyee Development Offic ers 
>» Hoag, Employe -ennsylvania 
foyer, Mrs. Jeanne |} , Street and Penn yl 
. as ilding, Room 3140, 12th Stree 
t Office Builc 6 


¢lephone: WOrth 1.7293 >. Rose III 
r inator Sn the University: Alexander G. tos 

»- “€phone: FEdera] 8-0250, Extension 487 

ly of C 


the degrees of Associate 
iY y I e ( g 

Curse Offered: Undergraduate program leading to th 

Arts and Bachelor 

of Arts 


» degree of Master 
luate program leading to the deg 

of Arts; graduate g 

eth of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


Pen to Military an 


Nne f ‘ € noyees O 1¢ os e epar ent an 
n 1Y I t t Of tr r a o 
l cly lia } I t ) ] t 
9 other gz 


overnment agencies by permission 
. "AC IGTON a a Ce 
T VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGT 
Ming Officer: Ignatus [., I 
Uilding. y 


i toor 5, Vermont Avenue 
"g, “lerans Administration, Main Building, Room 115, 

Telos, t Street NW, 

¢,“lephone: DUdley 9.310) 

“ordi ) 


1e University: Jack W. Charl 
l Clephon En 


'Ederal 8-0250, Extension 487 


Ae “iate 
; he -OTeCES of Assax 1a 
ered: Undergraduate program leading to eat a eee 
i ng t 1e 4 
mond Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to 
I of Arts 
£n, | 

Bth of Courses. Fifteen weeks rsonnel of other gov 
: ’ i ion and to personn 

er = “mployees of the Veterans Administrati 

8Zencies by Permission 
MELPAR, INCORPORATED 

Uraj Facts Cuurcn, Vincrwa 

Tin} 


Build Coordinator: \ li am F. Fenton 
Falls ¢ Central Office Bu 

ele urch, irginia 

? Son 4.6000, Extension 2 


3 | niversity: John G. Bos wel 
ps eral 8-0250, Extension 487 
Orse ‘red. 
Langa} ; Irse Offer d: 
oe OUrses: Fifteen 
“to Me Par employe 


5 sO rlingtor Boulevard, 
ildi Per onnel Oth e, 3000 Arlington 

liding, - I 

Phong fer 


: 1athematics 
Undergraduate and rraduate courses in n 
weeks 


es only 


NATIONAL 4H CLI B FOUNDATION 


Wasnincron 15, D.C. a a 
ir me P , ' n Development-Human Re 
las; Togram: Glen Ce Dildine. { onsultant. H man I 
i "rogram 
. 10 < . 
Tele na Center: 7100 « x 
Phone. Yr: 


nnecticut Avenue NW 
‘Ver 6.9000 


ao 


spon tee A = ae 


cass 
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Coordinator for the [ niversity : Donald T. McNelis 


Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 

ley : xtension “ducati 
a . ; , . uca 
The College of General Studies, ri cooperation with the 5¢ hool ot eo 


sponsors a workshop in Human Development and Human Relations at the + 


| lul nter 
LH Club Center. They ** 


The workshops are held during the last week of June and : ill of July. , 
conducted by the National 4-H Club Foundation in behalf of the Cooper tic 
: 4 - ' 72 

tension Service. Six semester hours of graduate credit may be earne “d by I 


ive 


= wi 
oo Saal ‘tension Training Officer the 


( vomp! lete information is available from State Extension Training 


} 
| 
lub Foundation, and the Federal Extension Service. 


EDUCATION COURSES FOR TEACHERS ache 


te 
J ool t 
Undergraduate and graduate courses for elementary and secondary _ sa 0! 
: 1 o . n 
have been given by the College of General Studies in coordination re a red 
: ; : . , 
of Education in the school systems in the areas listed below. Teache ake hel! 
' should m ss! 
tarted in their communities 
ndrew P. Re nnie of 
to Andre ity 0 of 
yton U nivers! 


in having a program in Education 
requests known through their Directors of Instruction 


8-0250, Extension 441), Coordinator for The George Washing 


Campu courses in Education. 


ALEXANDRIA Pusiic SCHOOLS 
T. C. Williams, Superintendent 
418 South Washington Street 


Alexandria, Virginia 


King 99 


Telephone: 


Antincton County Pusiic SCHOOLS 
Joseph B. Johnson, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 9.7700 
1426 N. Quincy Street yAckson ©" 


. yo 6 ¢ Tele ec: 
Arlington, Virginia ele phon 


BERKELEY County Pusiic SCHOOLS 


Jack . Ran dolph, Superinte ndent of Schools 
Davi id E. Mudge, Assistant Superintendent gg 
Berkeley County Public Schools .- Marti insbuté 
Martin burg, West Virginia Telephone: 


Catvert County Pusiic SCHOOLS 4 
Maurice A. Dunkle, Superintendent of Schools ‘rederick . 


Prince Frederick, Maryland Telephone: 


Pusiic SCHOOLS 
struction of 
CRescen! 


Prince I 


FAmFAX COUNTY 

. Harold Ford, Assistant Superintendent for In 

bs tirfax County School Board Telephone: 
Fairfax, Virginia _ 


ScHOOLS 


Frepenick County PuBLic 


intendent for Instruction ol?! 


Quentin L. Earhart, Assistant Superi 


115 East Church Street ke 
’ Telephone: 
Frederick, Maryland Telep 


MOnument 


CLARKE County Pusuic ScHooLs 


lOrge V. Burton, Superi rintende nt 
tke County Public Schools Teleshene: Berreville & 
“tryville, V irginia let 
S ILS 
Jerrerson Country Pusuic Scrox 
ii “A. Lowery, Superinte ndent , 
} t Lucille Heflebowe *r, Supervisor of Instruction 
eile ! , | 
erson ounty Public Schools Telephone: Charles Town 64 
Narles Town, West Virginia eley 
Loupoun Country Pusuic Scnoots 
Caleb y i} ! r 
Mee if Gi 8On, Dire ‘ctor of Instruct ion 
I » Ruth D.s Schulke, Supervisor, Element ary Education 
Ndo | ai 
I un County School Board ee 
*eshuro irgini Telephor 
: la 
SCHOOLS 
\ Montcomery County Pusuic Scno 
ils, Helen M " In eat Ed cation 
Law I. Johnson, Sur pervisor of service ‘d 
AWre 
Mont nee G « Strickland, Teacher Special ist 
= F ‘ » 
Rockville Y County Sc shoo Board, Box 23 
Vi le, } aryland 


| POnvlar 2.5000 
Telephone: POplar os 


Prince Grorces Cot NTY Pusiic Scnoots 
» Administrative A 


C ) i) t 
Per ~ ounty School Board 


Marlboro, Maryland 


. " ter > aq 
ssistant to the Superints ndent 


+ 7.281) 
Telephone: MArket 7-2 


I = \ mum Cot NTY Pusr IC SCHOOLS 
aude 5 i 

Pring DeHaye n, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 

Ma ‘am County Schoo] Board 


. EMni f +-2104 
>» Virginia Telephone: E Ipire 8- 


Rol - Mary’s Country Pusuic Scnoors 
ert S 
Roy Pe S. King, Jr, Supe rintende nt of Schools 
Se Manes Upervisor of Ins truction 
Vashington Ste Schoo] Board 
“town, nor ‘Pp 5-914 
town, Maryland Telephone: GReenwood | 
Paul g H WorcesreR County Puntic Scuoots 
Emest ¢ 7 ne sistant Superinte ndent for Instruc tion 
Meso, Ao and, Assis tant S; upervisor of Pupil Personne] 
Marke Street Sunty Schoo] Board oa | | 
Now q>. ; gd te | 
OW Hil), } M le Hill 582 and 583 
aryland Telephone: Snow Hill 582 ar 


Students selecting these 
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CAMPUS DIVISION 


DecrREE PRrocRAM < 


The Campus Division is designed for promising adults with unusual ba 
who merit the individual consideration of this Division’s experimental — 
admission, advanced standing, curricula, and evaluation of achieveme” ‘on 10 
criteria for eligibility for admission are stringent in order to limit ni jc 
(1) adults well qualified to undertake college work but lacking certain 4 
require ments for alain to other degree-granting schools and coll eges ° 


University and (2) adults who through work experience, have gained proad 
This knowledge may 


rd degre 


edge and high competency in some area of learning. 
dated by special examination to entitle them to advanced standing tow® 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


~ applicant must meet the following requirements: . in bs 
- He must be an adult who has alre ady achieved outstanding suce 


vocation. ity ¥ whl 
is U Jnivers dents 


He must have completed 12 semester hours of work at thi tu 
enrolled in courses in the Off-( ampus Division, the Division of t iniverst os it 
or the Division of Special St ane nts, with a grade of at least C+ (quer lege 
dex of 2.50). The student who has completed a substantial amount of “ida - 

gree candi 


elsewhere with exce llent gr vie 5 may app ly for admission to de 


6 semester hours at this U; niversity. the CaP 
. He must present valid reasons for se lecting degree candidacy - ool oF colle? 

os vision of the College of General Studies rather than in another schoo 

of the University. full 


. npus: 
1. He must enroll for at least two courses a semester on Camp 


peg n Att 
ucy 18 encourag 1. 
‘ Bec ie of Associate and 
The Campus Division offers a leading to the degree nages 
and Bau helor of Arts, as described under the Off-Campus Division, F 


> 


Sc shool © of Be us 


mbit: in ( olle ve of Arts and Sx ie ne fai the mS 
and Internationa a ris S 
des gree of Bache ss : rem \ 


the 


In cooperat ion with Colur 
ti * and the et pe . 
tion; and the School of Government. Business, 
Division makes available programs leading to the 

. »rnment. conce™ 
majors in the liberal arts and sciences, education, and or the scl hools & erent 


for these programs are st ited in the separate Cc atalogues © 


ourse 
majors must satisfy the prerequisite © : ‘ite ed 


rior to admission to candidacy or as additional work & arefully pratt! 


6 is c 
The program of each student admitted to this Divi eu! the student 
consultation with a faculty adviser, who takes into accoun 
background, work experience, and needs. 
is thom 
Anmep Forces Section plished fot olf 
: ' “ie ‘on was esta ave «Wy, 
The Armed Forces Section of the Campus oon -versitY and whe of ad) 
service personnel who wish to study full-time at the Uni 1 swe? 


te their P 
le College of Gener 


a limited time under military orders in which to —_ 
. . . c 
Such students register for campus courses through t 


a The Co 


and tema; 
“Main l 
De. unc 


, ‘ ot 
ler its administrative and academic control. By pe rmission of th 
m= they may enroll jin appropriate courses in the Off-Campus Sager re 
Mtary and Naval pe rsonne | are eligible for admission to this section of tl 
“ampus Division if they meet the followi Lireme pia i 
§ PY he applicant must be in al ida ice under omncia rders which e ! 
‘Petified time in which to finish his decree requirement se } 
mea must Prove that the degre: lireme My , om ; 
Of th: 1 his orders only by takir idy ‘ y 


© must be in 4 position to enroll for full-time study. 
Y speci 


f es 
al arrangements vith the Department of LS] 
Yon 9 the gement with t Se pele sare ae 
the Un; 2 Armed Forces Section has been establishe d. \ aval 

‘ versity as full-tiy > stndente ordinarily for fiv semec Cos s a 
tdinay i oe grag = . E. Room 300 
FR, 7 and academic advis, r: Dr. John Fr | 

eral 9 no - s 

* Me 0250, Extension 494. i ; ait 
Air r © Force Advanced Management Program. sponsored by the n ed : 
“Sole Nstitute of Tex hnology. provides 50 semester hours of work in adv m ¢ a 

ave . , ; ag e \ r 
of eo ment and “upporting fields through the educational facilities of the Schoc 
Offi, ™Ment, Business und International Affairs for a 1 group of Air For ° 

lrg \ » 4Nd Internationa Hair dw hasbtr 
he sat _Those Officers who qualify, by a combination of academic DACK round ae 
atisfan ; i . ots we aes 
the Con, 5 ZY completion of th is program can be awarded a Bachelo s degree by 
€ge . rv ans 
lake these! Ceneral Studies, Officers who already hold Bachelor's deg 
SE (¢ . A ea : + Cpeniiennie 
tad Courses for graduate credit tow urd Master’s ¢ egrees. Campu d - 
Pe ; i > » 
Wenty awe adviser; Dr, Waldo Sommers, Hall ot Gove ent, Ro Uo { 
r 2-Tirst Street 


NW.), FEde | 8-0250, Extension 404 ' 
Or ; “a y ds Geral G-UZ50. cten . 

Visip “CMinistratiy. counseling consult Donald lr’. MeNelis, Dire tor, —_o Di- 
College of Ge F - tieth Ge t NY iv pi 
- ‘ veneral Studies. 106 Twe nhe ir ’ I 

1250, 


“Xtension 141 or 487 


Fr > Me 


Stud REGULATIONS 
u e . . 
- In the Campus Division of the ¢ 
re * eet , 
Stated 4 °xpected to familiarize themselves with the re 


the » 
My 8 atalogue, 


; . Th 
Olle of Genera Studies are li cl 


as modified in this Bul 
Me at the Office of the Director of A 


PROFESSIONA! IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
offered to meet th 


€ in-service needs of special groups and 
d as the need arises. 


TI DIVISION OF COMMI NITY SERVICES 
his Dies; 


0 i 


lered both On Campus and off « 
48S Organi Provide needs d 
gned to 


Provran f nonnler . ’ aia . ed co 
progra Ol popular crex d 


auxiliary educational services : 
; 


supplement the formal egucational offerings of 


variety of subject fields may be set u 


, 
‘ Ul 


) at the reque 


ov 
P ol era lies 


" TT} . m é of ac 
of any interested group. There are no entrance requirements. The length f the 
4 . o - F 0 
course is determined by the wishes of the sponsoring group and the nature 
subject to be studied. 


oa an 
: . asia ns, 
Civic clubs, church groups, trade associations, parent-teacher associatlo 


‘orma pe 
n 

g a 

— sg ; a 7 ing 

developing their own leadership training courses or institutes, Quigleh 

cialized advice or assistance are invited to consult Mrs. Lillian Fox Sadi 

the Divi on ot Ca mmunity Services of the ( olle rc of Genera q 


other organizations which are interested in promoting and organizing inf 


grams of study, setting up conferences, securing assistance in organizin 
or recely 


Director of 
Call FEderal 8-0250, Ext 
Among the courses offered by the Division of Community Services, 


ul 


lowing. Unless otherwise specified, all courses are noncredit. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


saa ive 
we . ° M ' strall’ 
[he techniques of management and instruction. Part of the Adminis » Army: 
nt of the / 


velopment Program of the Office of the Adjut yeneral, Departme 


AGENCY FoR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT , mee! 
series of class the 


»nt 10 
stude nt ive! 


tec an it’ 
epor wn 


The College Prepatr itory Workshop for Foreign St idents, a 
ss led by experienced university teachers, introduces the foreign 
system of higher education in the United States. Students are instrue 

practice in classroom procedures, examination techniques, note takings * 


ing, the use of the library, and outside study. 
AMERICAN SPEECH AND DICTION ss and 
‘ ae : ills, SP a 
Designed for employees of foreign embassies. Articulation 4 t differen 
: ” . 98 . : alec ‘ 
intonation patterns in “standard” American English, discussion do aily ws 
and vocabulary-building exercises. Individually designed exere!s® 
recordings. 
Business MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE gine® 


u 
mS 66s 
a : meg for sm po 
An institute on modern management principles and te¢ hni Md : ,istratio a} 
; ° en nate - ce Administt? 

executives. Offered in cooperation with the Small Business Adn 


prove skill and ability in solving practical business problems. 


ErrectivE Speech COMMUNICATION } orga 
~ s tne gt’ 
as ye . ng practice 12 © janib 
Principles of effective speech communication, including pra stered = 
‘ -ncour 
lion, delivery, and evaluation of pre entations commonly encou 
ment situations. 
. are TINITED STATES “actor 
Growrtu or Pourncat Parties In THE UNITED Par Fact 
litical parte® cou 
Chronological treatment of the growth of American a d the future ot of 
; gcie an : 
in our political history relevant to the current party struge™ latforms: inf 4 oe 
: . ; , ple x 
of politics: role of party conventions; importance of party I : of wars . jon the 
: ’ : , oe ac sn tiol 
particular personalities; continuance of certain Issue, -* pecia atten | two" 
: oe . : . os ith § 
disasters: mechanisms for achieving party victory; and, W j the funda | and 
; : vroups ane scallys 
relationship between minor parties and splinter group socially, ethics 


. si -red 
party nature of our political system. Parties con ider 
I I > 


politically. 


. . _ 
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HosprraL ADMINISTRATION 
A credit course 


qattation designed especially for those working in hospitals at the executive 

® f 
dea} Partment-head level 
ith Various 
ein Include 
N the aad hospital programs, the functional elements of hospitals, with emy 
Pplication of modern management tools in Hospital Administration. 


1 di : ing the field of host 
of lectures and discussions broadly covering the field of ho pital 


omit + 
and for those employed in federal hospital programs who 
phases of hospital programming and operations. 


the history of hospitals, the scope and organization of voluntary 


INSTITUTE FOR PARENTS 
Nphas:, 
lems Phasizes understand 


»™m 
Unders €rn schoo] met 


t : ; 
'0 the and their children 
: ommunity, 


: f "hild acd - h. 
ing in four areas of study: the gifted child, reading prob 
| : le ¢ saln ente 

10ds, and the early adolescent. Primarily to help parent 


in relation to themselves as parents, to the school, and 


I INTERNATIONAL COOKERY 
“Clurpe 
fe ' Tes and de 


met Monstrations on basic dishes of various countries to illu 
"Utitiona| onthe cooking and charac teristic seasonings. Tastir Low 1 
Tecip Value, and availability of ingredients are considered in the choice of 
Ag INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
) SOUrse i : . fc " ] 
nd invest m management for those with a basic knowl dge of the stock market 
Pecifi. . ent Principles, To cs include the selection of stox ks most suitable 1or 
ic bjectives I iciud ] ul 
“How ¢ INVESTMENTS 
d © Inve - “4 = : : , 
4 and, oni st from $50 to $50,000 is frequently offered in answer t 
“State > Pics include insurance, I 


wills, bank deposits, government 


$ of securities, the New York Stock Exchange 
8€rvices 


» and the importance of fitting the financial plan to the 


nan 


: Elen Ents of MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION 

~ of ae “Ormmuni ation process; problems in commun mn: bes prin 
Catio sand communication, psychological and sociological aspects of com 
M ' Problems of Specific communication efforts 
MANAGE gy 

lo Signed Pe FoR REseancu, DEVELOPMENT, AND Testinc LABORAT RIES 
lve Tain ¢ 


5 - : . } 
"velopment of overall managerial skills. Planned 


Nethod. ecutive j 
iT es . . 
§ of ma & general familiarity with tasks, problems, techniques, and 
Pecia}; nagement: t .< - ’ 

“ Usine > t0 relate these general principles to functioning of their 

Biness .. ; ’ 
"pb blems ap tivities; and to provide them with a forum for discussin 
and interchanging vi 


— " 
ews, knowledge. and experience. 


Manuscrrpr Cumic: Booxs FoR Cunparn 


: f al 
in need of professional literary counsel 
by an experienced aut! 


i ior, editor, or critic. 
gress is 


accepted in any one of the following cate- 
» Not to exceed 30,000 words; (2) two or three short 
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stories; (3) a biography; (4) a work of nonfiction, not to exceed 20,000 words 
several articles; (5) a translation, not to exceed 10,000 words; (6) a pictul® wt 
book, including illustrations; (7) an outline for a longer work, together ¥ 
eral sample chapters. d ape 

Writers are instructed in the preparation of manuscripts for submission jas 
lisher, and advice on marketing is available. After consulting with the 0° de fot 
the consultee meets with an appropriate consultant. Arrangements are 008 
three subsequent private meetings at a time and place convenient to the pe 
concerned. 

Nursinc Epucation ae fot 

A credit course in the management of the hospital nursing uni i 
nurses in the metropolitan Washington area. Emphasis is placed on 
of the hospital nursing unit to the hospital and community, current concep de 
standards in nursing service and their application to unit managemenl, po 
velopment of techniques for the implementation of concepts and policies: 
credit courses in this field are being developed. 


PLANNING FoR RETIREMENT help 
firms to 


A ten-session course used by many large business and industrial 
men and women plan for retirement. 


PREPARATION OF SUMMARIES aati j 
Tontnt . we : info’ 
Training in accurate summarizing of classified documents and 
readable form. 

ProressionaL Warrinc (Introductory) alll 
7™ : 0 ‘ 1 ‘tted for considers! ‘os for 
Che essentials of writing techniques. Manuscripts submitted } opportulil 

criticism of the teacher and class. Analysis of magazine writing P 
free-lance writers. 
ProressionaL Warrinc (Advanced) able Jere! 
1, sal i 
a7 tun 


= . . . : . jona 
Emphasis on improving quality and techniques to & professi ao 


" " rea 
An interval of two weeks between classes gives the student 4 § 
le writing: 


for manuscript preparation. Major emphasis is upon artic 


ProcraM PLANNING FOR ORGANIZATIONS 4 plain 
a , ics include? ori 
Designed especially for civic and club workers. by grad ner and ¢*P 
dividual programs, public relations, the responsibility of lea 
‘ I I I 
projects and activities for a particular group. 


of 
Rerarpep CHILD hild problen’ se 
aa cniiG- 
Brief historical overview of social concern for the pone hopefulngg fm 
definition and classification: the matter of institutionaliza understan 


one . ; : a broa 
search. The course is especially designed to build up @ 


he point of view of the parents. 
SrenocRAPHIC REFRESHER oie word & yor! 
1 beginning 10 100 


English languag® wi 


. . . . . yore 
Dictation directed toward a review of brief forms, W 
the 3,000 most frequently used words in the 


dictation. 
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Srupres In MANAGEMENT 


Studi - ‘ 
Sra of modern concepts of the management function and the background of 
direction sr seement theory, the tools of management, human factors in management, 

of Programs, and formulation of policies. 


Typinc REFRESHER 


Dj 
a, . . 
Enostic and remedial practice on electric or manual typewriters 


A Wrirren CoMMUNICATION 
nr 


“Once ey of the Principles of clear and effective writing, particularly as it is a 
liscussion Cf rmental correspondence. Ten sessions, classroom demonstration and 
8Slon of te 


xtbook assignments; ten sessions, testing and individual conferences. 


Wrirtnc ror CHILDREN 


A Ronen i . . . 
the fal — elementary workshop course is offered for beginning writers during 
ester, An advanced workshop is offered in the spring semester. 


This «: Wrrrers Instrrute 
Six-da oi 
"OUndtable *Y Conference on fact and fiction for children and youth is a series of 


iscussi , , 
“Uthorg ag on topics of broad general interest, conducted by experienced 
ilors, 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


A Sim : 

Such “som “yetem of admission and registration is used in noncredit courses. 
neat Cou, i pi pen to any individual interested in enrolling. When a non- 
ti om May " ews at the request of some particular agency or group, ad 
. Q Sse. Stricted to the students recommended by the sponsoring organiza- 


> Mity he limited 3. “© 
y be limited im size in order to maintain the standards desired 


The tuiti FEES 
Of 10n fees . 
he Course, for noncredit courses are determined by the length and nature 


Me g READING CLINIC 
© Read; “ee 
In aSerective’ tic, Binney Hall, 2018 | Street NW 
‘ Addition ee 8 for all levels: 
Od aduj w? SPecial reading ; Ne 
A sn levels. ng improveme 
teat, Mplete diagnosis ; 
; © wert O8is Includes psycho 


tten US re 
The i es ading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted, and a 


» Offers individual diagnostic 


primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. 


nt classes are conducted on the high school 


ente : . ; 
" ading a conference with the parents or the individual. 
“Abula ; Year at Stat Ales high school students and adults are offered 


Comprehenc: intervals. Emphasis is placed on improvement of vo- 
nsion, and study skills. Machines such as the tachisto- 


ae pee 
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: a | 


peed # 

scope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are used for increasing . 

comprehension. | 
FEES 


Individual Diagnosis $35.00 est 
Individual Reading Instruction 9 a ke 


Semi-individual Instruction = ag lest 

Small Grouy ith common reading difficulties 3. 

Ome xf i Witt mtr n ! aing dauncuitie nice 
( 


: pe E ; . t the 
All fees for diagnostic and corrective work are payable in advance & q 


of the Cashier. Reading Improvement Course fees are pays able in full at Dire’ rectdh 
ilt Miss Mary E. Colema, ; 


of registration. For further information, con 
’ et + 
Hall, 2018 Eye 5 


or Miss Joanne B. Parker, Assistant Director, Binney 
FEderal 8-0250, Extension 491 or 598. 


2AMS 
INSTITUTES, CONFERENCES, AND SPECIAL procl 
1962 with ® | 
ig of | «itis ‘ 


spri I es Vi 
countries of the 
| 


A Program in American Studies was inaugurated in the 


series of conference-seminars for students and leaders from other ective 
Principal obj stor 


>3 its 
sy nthe i oii 


economy, and culture through informal discussions ol 
a 


ences 
; ; , : confe 
In addition to the Program in American Studies, professional st 


the United States under Department of State grants. 
series is to present un over-all view oft our country today, 


politics, 


authorities in the various fields. 


works! ops have been or ranized. its faci 

Arrangements have been made with Airlie Foundation to Us i 
Warrenton, Virginia, as a conference center. alae afer: rm | 
r of Institutes ree 
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Directo 


For further information consult R. Burns, 
and Spe = Programs, College of Ge es Studies, Building F, 


NW.; FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


“OhOwing pages of t CATALOGUE, under the aipha ally aah 
= oot Ps ted the courses of instruction offer: 
be . f the departments of instruction. are ed t ( a a 
te af ‘Campus Division of the Colle of General : es 
} ted re sub 
heed In degre; progran The courses a here listed ar 

nee, The | Niversity reserves the right to withdraw any course an 

Cox f j T irectors of the y oups 
: Curse of Instruction are scheduled by Training Directo he oo i 
r. Nizations agencies and inst illations interested in condu ; , . ? 

e, , one Ba lly offered in the late afte 
— ot College courses These classes are generally oll 11 1¢ 
‘ or Vening. are identical wit the davt me a id vening ) 
'hg ire identical with 

5 COUrses On o- << iii alt tel wn ‘inetre m~ 
8am n campus, are taught by many ol 
he 4p mount of 


e tj f credit. By taking the evening and 


ly beyond the customary fou 


who is a 0 
is ti | r ar ‘ i 
Ns time te llege work may complete a r 
‘degree. > co eC wr I 
EXPLANATION OF CoursE NUMBERS 
C : - 
Ri he fi rial number assigned by 
Coy “4 ate 8ssigned dual numbers. The first is a serial num! r c 
“Be of Cp ) ; , ie ee ‘puss 
aD e suneral Studic t the time of registration. 1@ Ser 
Pear at th 
~ In this cat 


“atalogue, The second number 


J department conce 
Places ~ {rom anothe 
Ces, 


The f, 'e departm, 


lenartn 
is a deparin 


TI | are 1 ~d to d 
srned, The serial numbers are used il 


course 


r when the same 

ntal number 

Sy slem of I ] 
stop 

j 5/OUun co . 

'N the P Cours, $, 


. ST VES 
course is offered simultaneously at 


8 indicate the academic 
lumbering js u ed: 


Courses 


numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for s udent 
deg thee man and sophomore years. With the approval of the adv r and t} 
be take fogs also be taken by juniors and seniors, In cert stance 4 ey = 
"’WUisite *¢ Braduate students to make up undergradu Me defic me ' ~s k - _ 
Seco d. Penned Courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher deg 
dents ; Rue Courses — Celie 
W 


numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for stu- 
Senior years, They I 
for graduate 


and 


nay be credited toward higher degrees 
“B'Stration 


credit has been approved at the beginning 0 
‘ } an n 
ion A the dean responsible for the graduate work and by the off r of ; 
of, > ang tha . re , , 
ficep : When the completion of additional work has been certified by 
A ns TUction 
’ tr 


2 lanned primarils 
\ ered from 201 to 300 are pla ined prima 
numbered fr 1d I 
: ; T ficer of instruc- 
ont tudents They are open, with the approval of the officer of i 
Alified ilocs one 
e INDICAT OF THE AMOUNT of} CreEor1 
nu } 
®G> Mbe ra Fen : 
Th Urge is f Seme Ster hours of credit riven for the satisfactory Comps on ol 
Ns, a > mh Most Cases indica ed in parentheses after the name of the course 
a . . oe “1 } en 5 a i : a . 
te Neg t COurse BlVving 3 ho of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and 
One: ‘01 rs. Ou i n 
tnt of the € BlVing oO hours o} credit is marke d (3). A te hour usually 
Alon, > Com sleti . alow 
Periog Pletion of 


One fifty-minute period of cla 
semester, 
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ACCOUNTING 


met! 
Chairman: Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting, Hall of Gover 
Room 103 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 2 
1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) n of the yor 


First half: basic principles underlying accounting records, preparatio 
sheet and financial statements, accounting for single proprietorships and P® gosly®” 
Second half: accounting for corporations and introduction to cost accountings» 10 Ae 
of financial statements, and valuation and amortization problems, Prereq® 
counting 2: Accounting 1 or permission of the instructor. 


3 General Accounting (3) : 4 corpo 
Study of accounting systems and accounting for single proprietorship® mod . 
tions, with emphasis on accounting theory, terminology, and the an& ysis 
pretation of accounting data. 


101 Cost Accounting (3) an of 
Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting; treatment of sy Prereg™ 
control and determination; analysis and interpretation of cost data 


9 


Accounting 1-2 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) ial stall 4 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting finan redo 
for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stockholders, - ‘aterpee 
fluence of price level changes on accounting data; determination ree ip ructot 
of trends and ratios. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or permission 0 t J 

115 Survey of Accounting (3) 1. on the Mod 
Accounting for single proprietorships and corporations with emphasts nin0lO6 i 
accounting information in the management process; study of theory, 5 0 - 
the analysis and interpretation of accounting data. Not open for ere 
or Business Administration majors 

121-22 Intermediate Accounting (3-3) od Jong-te0 fot 


First half: valuation and amortization problems of current aS8©™ — accounT. Ac 
ments, tangible fixed assets, intangible assets, and deferred ohare 8 to or” 
current, noncurrent, contingent, and estimated liabilities. yw or OF 
counting 2 or permission of the instructor. Second half: ape - ps) 

ions an ba 


ization, financing, operation, and dissolution of corporation ° 
incip} f consi i lime: les. Prerequisite to 4° 

principies of consignment and installment sales r 
or permission of the instructor. } 
y 


144 Federal Accounting (3) +. on agente 
; ith emphasis Oring api! 
Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, veel ont 
gi n. 
accounts, implementation of accrued expenditure legislation, »» current isl 
18 : reasu prered 
for cost-based budgets. Accounts of the United States 2 7 ryt 
of allotment, obligation, and disbursement accounting a” 


Accounting 141 or permission of the instructor i” 
161 Income Tax Accounting (3) individuals and ent we 
Problems involved in the federal income taxation of int jal 9° 


. : - in 
differences between tax accounting and financial account & 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. ydith 


171 Auditing (3) , 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles anc reparation re 
techniques of verifying each financial statement item, F 


papers and reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. inf 
; . ; f coll 1v 
181 Accounting Systems (3) counting aystoms Monti 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing acc uisite: 
I gning a. Prereq 


recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting at 
121-22, and 171, or permission of the instructor. 
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19 
Advanced Accounting (3) . median daekeni 
wolidated Statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidatic 
Ate an 


“ USiness Budgeting (3 


~ ] nstallation, and 

maples, techniques and procedures involved in the development, in : le rete, 

and nae o: & system of budgetary control to aid in the management of con ig 
21 Industria} organizations, Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 


Firs, . 1 agerial Accounting (3-3) 
* analysis of the 


he © e 
i accounting system with special reference to the use of fi 
l ay . : ’ 

Stud ad 


i : . management; a 
Operating records and accounting reports as = oh ome i 
ion and amortization problems including Se omnes © pr oe 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 3. Second : 


ems Interna] accounting controls, commercial budgets, and cost acoctiiing we 
Count; by Management in directing and controlling a business. 
293 R Ing 212: , counting 211 or permission of the instructor 
Print Preparation and Administration (3) | Sl aca 
of bu 8 of anc research on the formulation, adoption, and execution o 8) 
Betary contre 


5 n : l sinesses, 
1 to aid in the management of commercial or industrial bus 


ART 
. ling r 
(2107; Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch.. M.F.A., Professor of Art, Building X 
8 he rasa NW.), FEderal 8 0250, Extension 351 
Mno'Y Of Pai 


Phasig otal sury 
n 
w~inclading masters of the Renaissance, 


nting in the W estern W orld (3) 


tial em- 
Cy of western art from prehistoric to modern times. Special 


17th century baroque art, 18th ywr nd 
ou Merican artists and the 19th and 20th century modernists. (A tele 
ered Summer 1961.) 
Chaim BOTANY 
(229 gruseell Bradford Stevens, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Building C, Room 401 
Neweet NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 459 
My BIOLOGY* 
Iney, sIOLOG 
: ductor - E : 
is TY Biology* 
lify °OUrSS ix by (444 


lenceg *signed to Provide the nonscience student with an understanding of the 
h biology _ '0 serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue in some aspect 
mee tany ang © the introductory course leading to all second- and third-group courses 


» and is taught jointly by the staff members of the two _—— 
€n In either sequence; students may be registered for eithe 
& semester, 


Chaim BUSINEss AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
12 (Boy mes Carlton Dockeray, Ph D., Professor of Finance, Building Y, Room 
meaty frat Street NW.), FEderal 8.0250, Extensions 512, 539 


7 Advan d BUSINESS AND PI BLIC ADMINISTRATION 
€d Admin; tratiee ~ ey 
An Repla § einen Tative Manag. ment (3%) 


0 admin 8s Administration 201 and Publi: 


Administration 210) 
80d oo . 
204 Mnistrari, arse in administr 


ourse ation emphasizing principles and practices common 
UNits of al} kinds 
Devel tating Par , : 
Slope 8 ir actors in Administration (3) 
“ay a i i 
1g Metinnin wi TWMantitative methods of administration 
Ney, . | | 
al Clany (3 jy ademic Year 1962-63 Biology 1-2 Jntroductory Biology (4-4 Shae bet 
“ 9) and Zoology 1-2 Int; Y : 


ntroduction to Zoology (4-4). 
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205 Seminar in Communication and Executive Action (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 242 sop of 
\ « ion 1 ) ficatio" 


Seminar in the communications processes. Research and analysis, ident! 
fac 


206 Personnel Management (3) 


(Formerly Public Administration 231) 


sipittiess 
Basic principles; structure and organization of personnel offices; pe 
ent. 


rs relating to receptivity; the dynamics of communication. 


teragency relationships; personnel staffing, training, and work measurem 
207 Human Relations in Administration (3) 
(Replaces Business Administration 275-76, and Public Administt® appre od 
vidual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and developments Ti ahasit™ 
of social science research to administration. Practical applications W? 


tion i) 


262 Contemporary Administrative Theory and Practice (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 262) he pebavio® 
. ' : . . s t 
Current theories and trends in management with particular attention to 


I lity of researcl 


sciences communications and app! 


268 Management Engineering (3) 


(Formerly Business Administration 268) men oof 
a , : f manage ding 
Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation © ws jnclu an 
neering programs, with emphasis on organization and methods its, and othe’ 
study of work measurements, work sin plification management au its, 
agement improvement programs, J 


280-81-82 Managerial Aspects of National Security* (3-9 3) » of 2A ie 


7 an . ct 

. : spec 

he application of business management principles to the military @ for natio® get 
. “overnment 10F . puer’. 

organization and administration of the Federal Gover economic "} tio” 

nt of national resources (natural, human, energy, ro u 


security; 


; m ; . - ment; 
ir und controllership; determination of requirements; procure 
ly manage ent; and communications, 
287 Relation of Government to Business (3) a? 
(Formerly Business Administration 287) t in suc “ 
- remen 
Activities of government in their relation to business 1 anagemer 
labor relations, wages, production, and prices 4 8 
ane t . . ¢ 
295 Research Methods (3) ly - of data, int 
Researc h tec hniques, sources of inform ition, array and ana ys 
tion and presentation of the findings 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
: , e 
101 Introduction to Business (3) i 
(Formerly Business Organization and Combination) roces 
The business environment; its effects upon the decision making P Fi 
e+ the 
2 fundamentals o anageme 3) : ctivities / 
102 Fund tal Management | ling the ® 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controling 
ministrative unit; evolution of management thinking. yt | 
satel | 
: aint 
103 Institutional Management (3) : food service B 
i I ital ¢ i ion: special services, * 
Philosophy of hospital administration: spec 
internal review. st! ) 
~ , : wo 
» Personnel Management (3) oe d policy 
105 P 1M y L tions an , 
Industrial personnel and manpower programs, organiza e 
¢ Iod 


activities 


“ stra 
* Available only to students in the Master of Business Admit 


lege of the Armed Forces and the Air University 


abor. h 
Ma, ™ lanage ment C 


ment’ , 
®vree, ts r 


me. 
ents 
| 


onpbice Mana Ze 


Nization anc 


as Uating, and 
my Spe cial kin, 

U8 Real p ‘ 

Fy Slate (: 

_ fina 


ne ental fe 


‘hon 
emg anc 


r 
16) Procuremey 


™mer Tcial Law: 


Disey as Nar j Mo 
Yano) OD o ne 
" Prob] Ustria] 


npower 
&overnment. 


management 


ment { 


d layout of an office, use 
l CXec CUtion of work, 


P 
Ping “sonnel Rec¢ 


& personnel 
ls of records keeping anc 


oe estate practice; 


in under! 
* function of ins 


selecti 
* Account; 


eof Marketing g (3) 
to marketin; g 
1 analysis. 

P rerequi 


ion, procedures, 
Sources of 


supp rly; 
Co it Practices j 


in ing lnatry and 


Merciq] Law: 


staff work 


»l Manag 


Personne] 


aT) 
College 


sontracts (3) 


negotiation 
» as essential to he 


tec hniques, 


surance 


f investment credit 
on of inve 


retailing, 


C ontrac ts, Sal; s, A 


sement (3) 


f manage ment 


ement { 


of 


supervision prob lems 


and 
records of 


of commit 


of Gene 


illustrated 
Prerequisite: Business 


and 
velopment of goo 


pe roblems in Pe *rsonnel Management (3) 
d 


rds Administration (3-3 
tvalnen ? basic Principles, 


Storing 


by : 
Administration 105. 


tration of co pllecti ve bargaini 


cases 


crawn 


labor-management 


} 


methods 1 


all 


fice machi 


kinds 


leasing and 


om 


the financing of business 


ng principles of property, 
n the ex 


enterprise 


Sect 


property 


with application to d 
stments for 


nes 


ana 


management; valuation, 


1 half: 


na 


1 records administration. 


fferent 


various classes of invest 


structure and its relation to the total econ: my, 


marketing management 


whole sal 


isite: Economics 1-2 


Negotiable Instruments 
elation to the 


oral briefing 
; and related 


government. 
£ency, and Ba lme 
Property, Me 
ation; writ 
nd presentati 
subjects 
illustr ited by 
. 105, 131, 


} 


and m inpower 


Ing, 


Manage ment (3) 
and policies: 
procurement 


Form of Busine ss U nits 
rships, and Trusts (3) 


nication (3) 


the Problem 8 
eadi, Tal commu, 


19, Ing; Netagay 


™ 


isiness Administrat on 102 


major 


cases drawn from business 


market relatior 
information an 


inagement 


mm; 


nshi 


} 


nts 


*n communic 
group 


141. 


from 


98; selection of 
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210 The Personnel Manager (3) 


The job of the personnel manager and his place in the organization; 


sang of I 
relations his 


- al 
personnel manager to executives; the personne! manager § policy role, 
relations with the chief utive. Key problems of the senior personnel exec 

218 Introduction to Data Processing (3) at pro 
. id 
4 survey of mo le rn data processing systems with emph isis on the manage™ 


lems associated with th tallation and use of such systems 


219-20 Data Proce SSLNZ VU echanic s and A pplicati ys (3 3) plies 
their selection and pe Pid 
I Relationship of data proc Adsai® 


Characteristics of major computer systems; relation to » 
yf 


uinistrative process Fee 


I 
juantitative methods of managem 


Dility studies, 
- Busines? 


nt. Case studies. Prerequisite: 


tration 218, 


9) 


227 Linear Programming 


. . . 2 jenc 
tbulary and methodology of management sciel 


Minimum mat 


luction to the voc 


tudy of linear programming techniques. Case studies 


ire included 
237 Investment Analysis (3) és analytic®l sg 


An advanced course in the applications of investment principles * toteath 
: Business Administ® 


niques to the selection of investments. Prerequisite 


ae . - out 
251 Seminar in Retail Management (3) lopment 
Research in retailing practices, with emphasis on trends, new develop 
rent problems. a 
‘ . 2 |ati0 
261 Seminar in Advanced Management (3) volving te oe 
Principles of organization. Analysis of organization problems invo the ys 


: ngress 
of government bureaus and offices with military services, the ‘Review ane oe 


other government departments, and with industrial concerns. in 00 
of business administration and management. Intensive training * 
niques and the oral presentation of points of view s 
263 Business Urganization and Manageme nt (3) Analysis of ot 
Iministration and u anagement. resources 


Pr nein! iz } 

inciples and techniques of adn 
of forecasting, plan , organizing, assembling per 
nagement as a bac kground for present ¢ 


sonnel ant F 
Jay methods 


development of m 
7 , j > 
275 Human Relations in Business (3) ne 
286 Management in the Armed Forces (3) icability ° 
Special problems of military organization an 
management techniques to the armed forces ili 


d management; app! 


288 Executive Leadership (3) 
Examination of principles and problems of 


ve consideration of basic issues and guides to 
significan 


d 
iy and of" ; 
exec utive leadership. jn bored pt 


executive acl ings, 
r research fi 


public administration; review of the literature, 
tical illustrations, 


291 Seminar in Business Management (3) America® in 
: : ‘ sed in 
Research on variou phases of management 4s practiced . 


293-94 Business Research (3-3) ii” 


gf 
296 Seminar in Controllership (3) snap of BUH 8 
Research on advanced problems of the controller in all ty? 
and the Federal Government. ctic : 
297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) j jeveloping & Piystri® o 
P lems of management are snalyzed with the view ol * mar Ling in 
tion; cases are used t w the problems of personnel ‘i 


agement, fina 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


! Studies 
The College of General Stu lé IF 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
22] 


izati >) 
, Survey of Medical Care Organization (: 
A sy 


ll kn ywledge of hospital, 
1 } i an overa Kn } 

“vey Course for students in other fields who wish a 

& home 


hajors in 
re (Not open to maj 
1 otl anizations for medical care. 
! other organizz 
Howpital Ac ministration. ) 

Survey of Medical Care 
A SUry 


> o> >< | 2 ) 
Management Procedures (3 
fY course for stuc 
gem, 


i erall knowledge of man 
1 ther fields who wish an overall . re : a 
ents in othe why: Semel metres 
x homes, and sin 
Open. Procedures in hospitals, nursing home 
i i r } 
-* majors in Hospital Administration 
R ON 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATI 
Ql : eatinn (2) ? 
1 Mblems of Governmental Organization ‘ liad area as 
8 COries and Principles of organization: analyele of 1 ee 
nee ag decentralization, staff-line, field-headquarters, 
Onshing, 

Ql "i : | 
2 @e Studies in Public Administration (3 mae cues oS 
Ug} lysis anc “iscussion of problems in pub = 

219 ing Primarily peed ied 

“OD oe Ss 
Se Ministration in Governm nt (3) Bers dp et 
te ; 1 i” strat) , with Tf 
tole te Pies in problems of federal idmini ati P 
) ONgress and the public i; the adminia 
| Staff p : : seas coe 
Dee: UNCtions in Governm: nt (3 ture, use, and problems of 

Signe; ri 1 lerstanding of the nature, u eee ged 
xt Pp marily to provide in understand 5 ioe, Satan, man, os : , rr 
*ting MCtions 85 tools of mar ngement. Survey of - Si ig a Sad eer : = : 
Publi, “atrollership, procurement, property ine my Merton. lat, Management engi 
Neerie relations and information, planning, research, th 

: _ > Ser Ices. 
9 g, AUditing, &ccounting, and adn inistrative \ 
6) re 


. eral Persony el P 
Study of rel | 


rocedures (3) 
, uch 4, 
Detvisio ) Personne 


s0tio su 
lection, placement, promotion, 
1 functions as recruitment, selectio “pus r ¢ peng geri Be 
4 ToOvICTH 
"inistras? *valuation, classification. and training. Practica ' 
9» "stration, 
33 o., : aks i pe 
R Minar in Manpower Development and { ws Nd cea see 
tential” Projects and Case studies in ways and means of incres ing oom 
ini j 8. ; ni ceri § 
37 Ay ‘raining Programs, executive development, 
a : 
The 4 ediate Management and Supervision (3) ids he kaa ee 
Peforme of the “UPervisor and intermediate manager, method : 
ks ance, Work measurement 
)} C 


; 
“rning -deral personnel. 
» Pertinent regulations governing fede 
Ov ; 
The role mental Budgeting (3) 
lormulag 0 Udgeting in 
35 OR anc administy 


’ les and 
Management; the principles a 
Minar ; 
ar it > 
Port n 


ation 


. > ning (3) se 
0 Mane nning and } rogramming m to the fiscal program; budge . ; 
fy. Aluatic, Udgeting - relating the work program to ; ve completed Public Ad 
ni tudent 10 a 
"inistrari on Course jc Primarily for dents wi 
On <] 
Se 


Devel tar in Polic 


y Formulation, 
dividuals et and 


- 
and Administration (3) 


“ . of in- 
. tiv influence 
*Cministration of agency goals and on hak internal pressure 
Roun u Pon "em; factors involving informal organization st ami: strative policy 
26) aa ®8Nctiong and role of executive in furthering adn 
ubl; 0 nm 
Theor ti P non and the Administrator (3) bite: the tase ef ‘fetsrest 
Rot devi 8, anc Methods of working with the public; U 
Bos. tan ‘ yn 80Vernmental 
0 


programs: ¢ 


Uming - public opir 


la TO,Tams ; 
valuat ng public relations prog 
; Use of 


ion measurement tec hniques 


ee 


Seminar in Public Personnel Administration (3) 
The purpose of this course is to provide advanced students with d 


irected read 
specific areas of public personnel administration. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
CHEMISTRY 
Samson Hall, oo” 


Chairman: Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, 
201 (2036 H Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 261 


3-4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4-4) ; complet 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half ‘lected op? 
Introduction to methods and achievements of physical science; covering © Laborsie™ 


in chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology. For nonscience major 


1] a semester. 


11-12 General Chemistry (44) - compl 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half vntary oe 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour). An elemey oraton! fe 
in general chemistry. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. 
$18 a semester. 


. . Ns 
21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) jy of wet 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theoretical and practical study an 


. . : sing 
of separating and identifying the more common cations and anions ¥ ‘hic 


; ination W2! 
techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12, or a placement examinauion 
waived at the discretion of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. 


111-12 Physical Chemistry Lectures (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the secon ist 
Introduction to physical chemistry, Students registering for Chemis 


register concurrently for Chemistry 113-14 unless they already have 
’ er (1) Chemistry ; 220 


ae 

‘ 
1 es re Br 
adequatag Is 


for physical chemistry laboratory Prerequisite: either 
ysic y ie atory. rerequl : J atics 

Mathematics 22 or 30, Physics 13 or 15, or (2) Chemistry 21, Mathem 

Physics 14. j 

‘ . . . ee 
113-14 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2-2) half is compl 

A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 7 r ia, 4 

Laboratory to accompany Chemistry 111-12. Students registering iready have 

14 must register concurrently for Chemistry 111-12 unless they 4 

for lectures in physical chemistry. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester: 

ECONOMICS yl! df 


: : sconomics Exte” 
Chairman: John William Skinner, Ph.D., Associate Professo! = 250, 
Government, Room 311 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FE« 


sion 235 


sales 
. j ‘ on - ele ’ inc} 
1-2 Principles of Economics* (3-3) sor economic ro be 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of he pre ane 
institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Economics 
nomics 2. 
eve 


121 Money and Banking (3) ) 
Theory of money, credit, and banking; commercial bankin 
System; other financial institutions; international aspect’ © 
problems. 


and the nt 
f money; ure 


33 The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) coviet Union 
. j jet U 
Development and main features of the economic life of the Sov 


* Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Economics 


82 The George Washington University _—nn 


sae 
ing * 


Pa) f General Studies 
a The ( ollege of General oti 


ld a ; we Bargaining (3) wiles ar 
: Unionism and Collective Bargaining van unionism and collective barga bl 
The Cevelopment and characteristics of —— , dic endl ‘ceelel penevtk pani 

) : P *conomik & . 
ag €Conomic and social institutions, appraisal of ¢ 
Pol 


“Wracteristiog of the 
anc Practices, 
ment, public 
165 


a3 9 

overnment Control of Economic Activity (3) 
Changing role o 

ang Spheres of co 
7 
nae vopeed 0/ Economics (3-3) I pen to graduate students in economics 
ae of ©conomic analysis and policy. Not of 

conomig Policy, 


svlanagerial Economics (3) 
aly Price, production, anc 
h MOnism, Collective 
in precelerated in 
‘ Nnel Ad 
{i 


2 : oe ° . ) oaan 5 
TOblems in Unionism, Collective Bargaini 
and letted Study of selected « 
Ue bor €conomics, 

eign 
r in the 


7 ns of } 
American labor force, operati 
: ’ 1 yr. causes and 
impact of collective bargaining, 
Policies and programs. 


f 


sracteristics of une 


m activity, types 
i } zulating economic acti 

f government in promoting and regu 

ntrol, 


icie siness firn 
1 inventory policies of bu 


; nine (2) 
Bargaining, and Labor Economics (3 


ly for graduate students 
. rimarily tor & 
troductory course in labor economics 
ministration. 


3) 
nd Labor Economics (3 

l, and legal aspects of labor relation 
sconomic, social, and legal! 


“bor Movements (3) 


. untries 
ected foreign countri 
res oO Be iC ‘ 
On ®conomic, social, and political structures of selec 
5] Fasts and “omparisons with the United States 
a) i 
Cr Ores of Economic Dev lopment (3) 
ow h and 


Change Nn econo! 
Ogy and bus; ge 1 economic 


tion, innovations in techn 
activity, capital accumulation, innovati 
ness Organiz 


ition 


of the Soviet type economy: 


zati hit (3) 
anization of the Communist Orbit | 
Monetary, fiscal, production, ; 


. jets: Dp rlic eS 
lization under the Soviets; px 
f 


reign trade, economic growth 


EDUCATION 
Chai aa = 
(ome: Blake Smith Root Ed.D. Profe a oly :, aie eae 
log 56 Street NW.), FE 


deral 8-0250, Extension 672 


aman Dev, 


(F lopment, Learning, and Tea hing \o) 
Lectine mutly Education 109-10) , ) arranged F 
2 } } J urs as arrs i 
the + (2 hours) , conference ( 1 hour), field work (2 hour eee oa re: 
be, ecneral Student ag ll as tl tive teacher, Principles of « 
sed , “8 well as the prospective ach 
Nn unc erstanc 


ling of human development 
BY 22 or 12). 


iain 
1 the nature of learning. Pre 


Measy rement (3) 


. 5 ; scher-made tests, 
‘Dter > Needs, S€rvices to students, selection and construction of = nd 123. 
lig Tetation Of tests for evidence purpose Prerequisite: Education and 
Elem. ; ider ir} 
Lectun lary School Art (3) for undergraduates 
10 the tnd “oratory (3 hours). held work—as arranged. ’ For Br es Psychol 
Ogy l and eentary schoo] curriculum Materials and methods I sais ns 
liq , 22, Materia] fee, $4.50 


€m . ; 
lecture (OU School Music (3) 


in the 
For undergraduates in t 
a 8), field work (2 hours) as arranged for underg 

8nd 99 "Y Schoo] ‘ons 


halne | 
Psych jogy i 
, *rerequisite: | 
Materials and methods Prerequ 


- 
A 
= 
a 


é gE = 


Fat 


carte Sg 


Sy 
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115 Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School (3) f 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. A basic course 2 
techniques, materials, and activities essential to a good elementary schoo! 

m. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 


ods 
hen 


progr 


116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) Contel 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. For teachers. pre 
methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary school curriculum 
requisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience 


117 Elementary School Science (3) Contet! 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. For teachers Pre 
methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary school curricw! 
requisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience 


118 Teaching Science in the Elementary School (3) heir cic” 
Designed to meet the needs of elementary teachers who wish to improv’ oat best 


background and become more skillful in the method of teaching; © 4 
reds of gr -n schnical ' ane ni . . ractl - 
needs of group; nontechnical with respect to science content, P o) 
rials, field t1P® det 


aspect; simple experiments, observations, use of printed mate n 

. : er : : i of 
vation of teaching; a how-to-do course for teachers who have little science d 13 
and feel secure in their science teaching. Prere quisite: Education 


teac r experienc 


yeah 


120 Elementary School Arithmetic (3) 
' For teacher a. uf 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. a 
methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary school cu 


requisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience 


123 Society and the School (3) ; 
(Fo rly Education 121-22) ged. hi 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hou . sociol OB ibe 
prospective teacher. Historical an ation ° c 

: cooper Is; fu" 


the general student as well as the I 
, 


velopment of education at local, national. and international levels; hoo! 
school with other community ag organization and operation © 
ns of school personnel 
* Se »in 
128 Children’s Literature (3) hers pa 
» “4 1 y P eC : 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. cig nders gs 
1 evaluating the newer books for children and the children's ¢!™ children” . 
jution of literature in child development, appreciatiné 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. 
190 7 : fot 
138 Tea hing 0c ial Studi s (2to 4) saite® : went) 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged 


semester hours of social studies. 


146 Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) 
Prerequisite*: eighteen semester hours of one foreign language: | 
‘ ele 
-hool (2) in the 


147 Foreign Language Instruction in the Elementary >* 
d guag uclion I / ign language 


Methods, materials, and activities essential in teaching fore 


; : r 9. 18 pasic © 

161 Management of the Hospital Nursing Unit (3) ing function®, ons 
Analysis of nursing today, the hospital, structure and chang ‘persons rels re 
cepts of management, personnel practices and activities, 
legal aspects and safety factors, economics inventories, an 
of the hospital nursing unit son 108: Ie 


: ducal uss 
ses: 
od under cach 


| methods ¢ 
s are state 


* This is a special methods course. Prerequisite to all specia 
and 131, or adequate teaching experience 


Additional prerequisite 


The College of General Studies 
2056 = 2 
The Curriculum (3-3) 


1 issues; compar 
} dations and issues: ‘ : 
Por Perienced teachers. First half: curriculum foundatior thocg gyre Rice get 
: . 7 inciples and procedures in cur 
0 of Curriculum petterns Second half: principles and pre 
, - rey lan Hiems, 
velopment: group consideration of student pre bler 


lassroom 
tud resource units, classr 
7 purses of study, res 2 z ate 
xXperj » me ‘rs. Construction of cx steedaneel anah ahtmaties 
"each; apd i se - nsive materials; direct application to studen 
» Nd inexpe s Is; 


= hop in Human Det elopment (6 F Cy ee 
of orks Op for agricultural extension staff membe £ 
ral sciences to their work 


> +) 
elopment (3 Pa We 
y approach to child development taking into a 
heist and culture, socialization, and socializing a 
On the h 


ome and school. 
210 Ado 


nts with particular 


A lescens Growth and Development \9) Itural backgrounds of adolescence 
With eration of physical, intellectual, and = iieeaaae (és; Gtunstlanll” duehers 
Cducation twat emphasis on social Covetopunent, ond lieme salatlendh P 

Qi Cational development and adjustment to school, and | 
on tluation in Education (3) 
On¢ 


vols “pt of evaluati 

des n the evalu 
© deve ps soluti 

2 r 

Pan deational Measure 
tation, Of arement techn 


na und means, ster 
? r ) € 5 @ st 
on, relationship between ——— _ urse progresses each stu 
ation of learning outcomes As om ‘ omega te 
ons for evaluation problems related to h 


ment (3) 


a 1 iy 
ad l ation, and : 
iques; construction, selection, eal aoa is of test results; 
objective " © examinations; statistical analysis 
laborate J€ctive and ex ay-type exami 


213. °Xperiences in the use of test instruments 


First jbistory of Education (3-3) 
tion of * the European bac 
215 the Merican school 


! half: the evolu 
. laeatine Second half ae evolu 
kgrounds of American educ ation ec 
System. 


Por Caution of Exceptional Children (3) 


} nd guidance 
roblems in the education and guidanc 
. &Xce ti teachers, A survey of current proble j 
hang: nel pupils, 


; »motionally 
= 2 rsically, mentally, or emotio 

Ica Nature and needs of those physically, correction, diagnosis, 
ther, Pped ; Needs of the gifted. Resources for he » -e- 

» and guidance. 


-learning Children (3) 


» and needs of sl »w-learning elementary ‘ide Iti .. ; 
l24¢ Mphasis On diagnosis and treatment of learning diffculti 
Pins i °8ophy of Education (3-3) , ] hy of education 
Secon hay signed to help students formulate a persona! | cag ren. +} it shape the 
Policies » f: Social] foundations 7! education—a study of the forces | 
” do rings of the schoo] 
ar; ; 
Por renitildhood Educatioy, (3) ade ch 
sa enced eachers, Emphasis on methods, materials, and earn mt : " 
Be ees the developmental needs of kindergarten and primary-grad 
For ex ong Problems (3-3) att fet 
thos ie nced teachers, Study of reading difficulties on elementary and ¢ } 
2 ah els; Classroom and 


j ; ling pro ns. 
I clinical procedures in solving reading probler 
XC Issues ip p 
A considerate’ in Elementary Education (2) ae ae 
On o asic j i . ranization, and conduct o 
Uc. > Issues in the purposes, organization, 
Renta] ation 


i 
i P cots of funda 
mphasig on the Philosophical and psychological roo 

NS as they relate to classroom practices 


| 
} 
| 


a 


gton University —_— 


86 The George Wash 


: ods # 
hing nett and 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 
Critical appraisal of the objectives, organization, content, and teac 
the language arts, arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and cra ts, 


physical education. 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) f gohierist 
 £ : t) i 

For experienced teachers and administrators. Administration a8 & wor suphlt 
instructional objectives, organizing learning and teaching activities, comment! ine 


uipment, maintaining the building, and integrating school an 


sis upon guide lines to action. 


und eq 
ha 


31 Secondary School Classroom Procedures* (3) a ie 
attention to select afin 


of current classroom practices with particular ¢ de 
lanning, group procedures, pupil security, initiatory an@ © iew 
eB P | » PU 
is, elc-s 


al and group evaluation techniques, teaching ait 


recent literature. 


33 And ‘sual Educ . ) + jea® 
409 AUALO-VISUua ducatior (3) sals if 
> . > . erial§ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Role of audio visual ree in the 
1 use of materials; administrative prob Ma! 


ing; selection, evaluation, and 


operation, maintenance, and use of audio-visual materials and equi 


fee, $7 


pment. 


2 4] I 1 ication of} the Gilte d* (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness; 
in regular classes; experimental projects. j 
‘ , 
243 Hu 


>i } 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal 


provisions for 


man Relations in the Classroom* (3) cen 
relationships betw 
teacher and among learners. 

945 School if eee | eS 
240 School and Community” (3) E 3 
on , | ! . 

The school as an important member of a team of so ial agencies t 
munity. 
v 
= “s / , * (2 
51 Guidance in Elementary and Secondary Schools* (3) 


A survey course: scope; needs; organization of the program; 
rsonnel needed for t 


instructional staff, and the administration; pet 
- . . a ~ * aes unset 
252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services heal cots 
and experience? ie: 8 ot 
ar future. Prerequis, cyida” 
Measurement an 


services 
he P 


(3) 


Designed for guidance directors and supervisors 
who hope to qualify for such positions in the ne 
of 15 semester hours of approved graduate work in 


R : ay ; Jing (3) 
253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Couns ling we 
’ } ) 1 99 H ec 
(Formerly Psychology 236) -_ in handling ® 
A detailed study of individual analysis techniques with practice ™ 
ods. Prerequisite: Education 112 or the equivalent ost? 
' ; : ly. 
254 The Jur Lor High School* (3) : ourse of " 
Purposes, organization, core programs, guidance, developing 
classro« m activities 
Pat : . sans! 
291 Occupational and Educational Information (3) ot si0® 
(Formerly Psychology 229) ith the pase oti 
on 7 counselors with data and t 


sd to acquaint vocational and educati ; 
in counseling. 
or purposes of gu 


Sources © 


lucational information necessary jdance- 


llecting, analyzing, and disseminating f 


DASE per - > 
258 Techniques of Counseling (3) ip coy 
(Formerly Psychology 228 « involv ying P 
] co’ 


ly of the educational and psychological 


An intensive 


* ee al, 
g interviews. Specific types of vor ational, educations 


‘ 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


~ ere j € ) lies O74 
The Colle of General Studi 
— f 


lems 1 
cly dj ng E di ussed Prere yuisite;: 12 semeste t 11ca 

), , t é r »/ ny 
Aken Ucation 203 anc > In exceptic i 


6 “oneurrently with 258. 


Firsy Employee Training (3-3) 

®Dprens; * Nature and purpose, review of major programs 
2 i j r nda i " 

Practices” clerical skills, communica ion, 1d half 


i traini =< soordinati 
‘etisite ining me lia, « rdina 


} } >met functions Pre 
n with other management funct } 


ty ~ars of experience in employee 
“aining adequate professional preparation or two year experienc I 
2 Teach; ~ : ‘relish (3-3 
A ref ung Secondary School Eng ish (3-3) | soe pe 
‘ch e ve course for teachers of English. Discussion of new approaches - 
J t nglish and Speex 
Firge hate Offered in cooperation with the departments of English a I 


icati ti position, and speech 
cond hal communication skills—structural linguistics, comy ; ' , 
27) * American and Eng 


glish literature. 
€ Teach ; 
A fury eacher and Schoo 


se i re 
ve l Administration* (3) 
affairs y Course for 


nati teachers and prospective administrators Educati in and wo 
j frat rai 
“ONtro}s ational 8gencies, role of the state, local administratio ° 
Ing teach Schoo] plant, public support, democrs administrative 
279 Th, ing Conditions 
“/ 
Natu, eacher and School Supervision® (3) 
S Oran: 
2s Se) ] aNization, human re lationships, and te q 
taclool Finance (3) 
Ation, : , 
2 « long] financig] theory, practice, and control, including met : os 
{ = ? R 
emi -p ; t 
Pitas: Public Relations in School Administration* (3) i 
Pation ;,." Gathering materials, di Sseminating ave I blicity me la, public part 
278 5 h Policy making, 
“Chool | ,,,,% 
4 9 
Sour 2! Law* (3) 


and 
28 U 


S€o6 
A cour f Com 


and sco : 
axpayers  R°,Of school law; 


4 r nD ] 
legal rights and responsibilities of teachers, pupils, 
Other legal probler 


ts of major interest to the gr up 
munity Resources | 3) 


for R 
1&tceg to tethers on all levels. with emphasis on lear: 
. c i 
"stitution i een their programs of learning and teact 
np "unit Tesour, receive Special attention as one of the exam} 
Rs F ce 
, Xr, 
Nature lassroom Acti ities* (3) 
i - aatk onl 
action atudest 8 of selected activities homeroom, clubs, assemblies, scho . 
tic tion it council, inters< holastic contest ; partic ular attention to sponsorshiy 
* nance, and evaluation 
hainme ENGI ISH} 
I n: Char “s 
Re, Room, 408° (William Cole, Ph.D, Professor cA mrican Litecature, 
toom 15 ie (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8.0250. Ext 422; Building 7 
2 »G Street NY ), FEderal 8.0250, Ex Ov, of 
By ; . 
as ENG wp ‘ 
he English (¢ eNCLISH oe ee 
: tion 4 
Rene. n, ¢ 
to al; inate ind CXerc ise j t I bulary pe , ; 
ai cu { » . ” , 
. D “Dare students ©xercises in COMposition and re ing r : y 
+ bere is Stor English ] No academic credit Puit $4 
‘ ef ite: ad 
Dellin re Studs, ““equate Profes ’ 
Berean Ae peo premrato . 
f . : ig : ey are teste the . 
Engh Who fury ome “8°, and writing sk 1. Those students who sh " ; 
Cath OATS nad," tely “xempted from one th halve f E , ; f 
om English Bus Student —e for F hiw a i I A : x 
! 1X is pent’: if they desire, pe es for I . 
‘ Prerequisite 4, ther « I 


eS Eee Soa 


English Composition (3) 


. ‘ 
Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readin 


2 English Composition (3) ‘in eae 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques am 
procedure, Prerequisite: English 1 or LX. 

. +9 > 9 f 

ll The Writing of Reports (3) English \° 


Th Prerequisite: 


IX ¢ 


ory and practice in the writing of technical reports 


WORLD LITERATURI 


: , . J} 
41-42 Introduction to World Literature (3-3) 4 hel 
et half: aaa 7 : > eit + to Milton. 5? com 
First half: a survey of Western literary heritage from Homer to ! Frankli 
a review of Western literature from the English metaphysical poets t 


Roosevelt. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 
A historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 


135-36 Shakes pe are (3-3) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 7 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) War second } 
‘irst half: from the beginnings to the © tivil 2 


A historical survey. / 
from th 


143 The Development Narrative in Literature (3) 
A study of those works in world literature dealing with th 


: English 1 or 1X. 


Civil War to th 


e present. Prerequisite 


ss chil? 


0 
‘ development 


144 American Literature Since 1920 (3) 
Poetry, drama, and the novel. Readings and discussion. | 
; 

GEOGRAPHY poo® 


puilding | 


Chairman: Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, 
202 (2135 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extensions 287 and “ ie! 
i hy" 
51 Introduction to Geography (3) , esociations ° 
A study of place attributes and characteristics, patterns ane - 
and cultural earth features. a 
52 World Re gions (3) ation of re en 
" + sus | interpret? d | 
The analysis of world regional divisions, description an¢ jistribution 
plexes, evaluation of regional differences as they affect the « ! 
of man. a 0 
2 : sof feat” 
113 Geomor phology* (3) ts upon relief 
Nature and evolution of earth forms, with special emphasis 
North America. Prerequisite: Geography 51. ' oo 
, ‘Pe . ai5, 
114 Weather and Climate* (3) eather anal 
Rudimentary atmospheric physics, air mass and frontal j 
* é 
climatology. Prerequisite: Geography 51. athe 4 
ala ~~ og weal sink 
LI5—-16 Physical Geography (3-3) ‘ds and time, oreo 
Tatrod ict to the earth sciences: form of the earth, o ation weather 
i ett , 
climate, ge stoxeh c processes and land-forms, soils, ves P| 
map reading econ tg 
124 Land Capabilities (3) tional, PHY ysiegr es of 


ant ilysis of loca 


alysis and best use 


Evaluation of land « ~ see es based on 
il land characteristi Principles of site and 


nt of area pe sential 


* This course is offered off campus only 


89 
ral Studies 
f Genera 
J o¢ v0] 
The Colle 
aa Ree 
3 le, things, ar Se 
~ g ’ exes (3) : h people, eaidieehedies 
, wet Portation soem ws und systems by sed | 0 role of transp 
i 4 — al Sis Oo 
gted * en 5 se ge nag =x analysi 
Yen va in degrees o pl slationshipe. 
Urban, nations and international rela 
orld Econ, 
tiption and 
‘ustrial Pattern, 


mies (3) 


lee ra 
] gricuiturs 
pastoral, agri 
ffering reg 

comparison of di 


] al units and associa 
orld Political Geography SA sinned dla es jor Political un san 
we be peritions of political relative politics 
“hitration, . 
%5 p 


. * 
“stern and Southeastern {sia 


(3) 
» The Sovier Union* 


(3) 


CARTOGRAPHY 
c P Interpretation (3) 

“harac fristicg and uses 9 
“Oord} 


Dates, attribute 


hart reograp! 
»s and charts: 
f different kinds of “we 
f projections symbolization. 
50 To < » j 


. . (3) a 
. . rometry | descrintiv 
fting and Descriptive a tic diagrams, and 
rematic lig 
: engineering drawing, schem 
», Use of drafti 


ss in car 
| exercises in 
ts and materials; 5 scial-purpose 
t j ribing instruments oe sraphic and special ' 
uty Mg and scribins j ng of topogrs 
wera hic design and symbolization in the drafting 
Mang, . 
11°? ORraphic Surveying \9) od in making sg; pee tment o eens 
l ciples, Methods, and instruments -_ Seas system, and treatm tr fee 
“Vout ele : = curves, coordinate - , Surveying " 
“Tors, p nents o ample « tics 12; Cartography 11] 
. | Terequisite Mathematics 12 : 
5 . 
A ; 3 nd precise trig 
ligho, Surveying (3) rography, and j 
Ble . > ography, hydrog i 
levy tts 0 Beodesy. triangulation, top erst veying fee, $13 
Veling. Prerequisite. Cartography 12. Sur 
“8 EF 33) = . 
I8 ) entary Photogrammetry ot ee 5 i she: Ca 
rincin),. 4 8 used in photograt onl 
of mes, Methods, and Lerument u rinciples of stereoac; 
t abs, Photographic interpretation, pri | 
eaphy 13, 
No 


Drojenps tics, m 
Y 0 "tions and g 


Ty ap Reprod 
cory ! phot, 
Set lithe, c 


athemati, al 


ractica 
development, ing pra 
id Syste 


' Cartography 13 
Mar ematic d 

ms, Prerequ site: Ma 

Uction (1) 


levelopers, lenses. off. 
ptics, emulsions, de vel van : lor siete 
BTaphic Process, Patt ereBhic optice, oh “dinate end Waa 
ithe » lic Process, line and half eee ~ is 
ss *kra le Teproduction, Prerequisite: Chen t 
1 } »desy, wit! 
Dee etary Geodesy (3) las basic to theoretical and applied 
App}; PMent of Principles and formulas basi diee? Mather de 
pe PDli¢ tio 0 Tepre SeNtative roblems Pre equi 
* . . | . c deter 
Deven” S7onomy (3) les and formules for the estronom! 
Minar? nd “pplication of princip es —#. poquiaives: Casteaant 
169 on of latitude, Ngitude, and azimuth, | 
: Ory of Errors and Geodetic Adjustr tents ( ) RO oe , | Poi 
tn at Tandom and systematic lesa caged i aere — > 
~ “djustms Ution, fundamenta|s of matrix alge ap iemaae 
: nt Codeti, networks Prerequisite 1 
Ona Nurvey 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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191-92 Map and Chart Construction (3-3) al pratt 
7. P , tio yr 
Theory and practice in the various phases of map and chart constructiO€) =. ( 


: .s »rerequisl®’ 
in the preparation of original maps and charts for reproduction. Prered 


tography 156, 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


101-2 Introductory Oceanography (3-3) : sop 
An introduction to oceanography: general characteristics of ocean basin® fant nd 
sea water, thermal structure, waves, currents, submarine geology, tides, P rrent jue 
ecology, new developments in oceanography based on a review of the cv 
ture. Prerequisites: Chemistry 11-12; and Physics 11, 14, 15. 


,EOLOG ng 6 

GEOLOGY | ae 

Chairman: Geza Teleki, Ph.D., Professor of Geology, Building ©, 
Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 517 


3 Introductory Geology (3) 
A survey course covering the principles of geology. 
Off-Campus 


cow 
(A nonlaboratory 


idents only.) 


4 Introductory Geology (3) course for 
Geological periods, ev lution of life on earth. (A nonlaboratory 
Campus students only.) 
: «gt el” 
103—4 Geology for Engineers (3-3) + asion of inst 
< j > 8s. 
Prerequis te: 6 hours of Mathematics or Survey of Science 0! ee 
al 
~ . >» 9 ‘ e 
105-6 Fundamentals of Geophysics (3-3) determining tht 
rvey of the theories and methods of investigation used in er is recom prt 


- re t 
and dynamics of the earth, its oceans, and atmosphere. equivales™ 
take Geology 3, 4: Introductory Geology, the 


e: Geography 113 


. ‘ERATURES 8 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATUS'™ fgg 
Chairman: W im Karl Legner, Ph.D., Professor of German, Monroe 
2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 282 ple 
1-2 First-year German (3-3) ‘ond half is 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the sect 
The essenti of German grammar; translation of easy prose agit 
> . y . — ie CO 
3-4 Second-year German (3-3) = half is yer pre 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the wiew 7) rasa” 
Selections from modern German prose; continuation and re 
requisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school German. 
9-10 German Conversation and Composition | Sd) 
Aural training and oral practice. | 
f \ 
¢ pl” 
HIS | ( RY Histor: I ae” 
f Europe? 1950, Este 
Chairman: Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Professor of “federal 80% | 
srnment, Room 404 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), . 
. 
ra) 
; Ae, cultul ht 
9 velopment of Europe antu creer gen economic, = 1715 bs: 
B8O0CIAaSy . 
1 hal 


for freshmen. First half: the political, « Secon 
he Old World from ancient times to 1715. * 


71-72 The Development of the Cu ilization of the 
Primarily for sophomores. First half: the a : m 
forces of the United States in their world setting ro 


from 1865 to the present 


social, ece 
1492 to 
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145 


The History of Modern Russia (3-3) 


Age, r er fall of the revolutionary cycle. First half: Tsarist Russia ir 


164 ‘. Second half: Soviet Russia and the 
164 9 
outh Amer, a since Independence (3 

a Or} 
166 lopment of the independent South Americ states in the 19% 
166 yo. 

mene? and the Caribbean since Ind pen e (3) 
22 ay of the republics of Mexico, Central America, and the ( 

tily We History of the I nite d States ( 

y life ] oO 
» ’ INStitutions intellectual and artistic evement 

4 1861 to the present 

~89 ° : ee 

Tendon Plomatic History of the United States (3-3) 

Tieg = toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes \ 

diplo rfl settlement; and the activities of the American se 
| 0 Aue agents, First half: to 1898. Second half: since 189% 

Verseq F ; . 
The Nag Expansion of the Unit, d States (3) 
. C 4 r , 

2g : ical, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying 


emi ae ; 
289 Minar in Eurasian History (3) 


q sem; : | 
ar in the Diplomatic History of the Unite ad States 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Towne, A M., Professor of Home Economics, 


0 . . ° 
A cours furnishings (3) 
ife. 4° 1°r teache , , 
life; the = hor rie in house furnishings as part of the envir 
Choice ; be beautiful homes in the development of ideals and 


Materiale ; ; 
aterials in the light of family means 


Che: JOURNALISM 


-clton Schlabach, Jr. M.S.. Professor of J 
Og ‘115 G Street NW.), FEderal 80250. | 
Editing w Editing Jor Publication (3) 
Uses, tends and techniques, proof reading, titles, arr 
Work Tat ae for students Preparing for trade publications 
45, = by than Newspaper work 


"inci ny] 
Tincip) Ples and Proble 


ter ' 0 
xte on 3 


; ms Of Public Relations (3) 
es, J 1 ions ? 
Cla] big Oblems, and ethics of 
Cesef, . 

) 


ei educational and other public institutions. ( 


ase 


Chaj MATHEM ATICS* 
Pra Ne] D ‘ 
22 (211 avid Nelson, Ph.D., P; Mather 
3 “115 G s «BA esapeny, ressor of Mathe . 
” Col reet NW.), FEderal 8.0250, Fate, n 388 
ege {leet ’ aes tant ee ee 
Done od } 
‘tre and logari . 
henraue ion the thms; linear equations; complex numbers: 
t Por m, ; } 
Prete . Permutatioy Hea ©quations; mathematica] 
WUisite '§ combinations ind probabilit 
*y ne year eg } “ ey ee wom e 
ray © course ’ “ch of high s« hool algebra and h gl 
Gm ticg Dumbered 
Chattuate Meets th “ll Faia oe aFe 8 ailable for oS ean the student 
ma of the May not Wute for a higher numbered .. 
“partment © Biven for “ourses numbered 101 to 2 without 


litics of empire, 


f 
retaries of state an 


histories of suc 


ublic relations for government agencies, commer 


mial 
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> Plane Trigonometry (3) | eomel!” 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high schoo! 6 
or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor) 


21 Calculus I (3) : of ae cbr 


Elementary conce pts of analytic geometry. Differentiation and integratio’ 
te: Mathematics a mi se 


on 


and trigonometric functions with applications. Prerequisi 
two years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, om 
of high school trigonometry; or the equivalent 


22 Calculus II (3) 5, conids 
and applicati 


Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions 91. 
aarplsatics 


parametric equations; techniques of integration. Prerequisite: 


23 Calculus III (3 on and 


jati 
tae concepts; improper integrals; solid geometry; partial differentiat 


itions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 2? 


24 Calculus I} - iD) tions. 
Multiple integration with applicatior . : 
uisite: Mathematics 23 


30 Calculus II (3) 9 ) s 
(This course is | . ’ for th fall semeste! 1962-63) ethot 

a with application 128 nt 2 

Mathematics 


ast tire 


Differentiation and integration of transcendental function 


ntiat 
of integration, vectors and parametric equations. Pre requisite 


31 Calculus Ill* 


4 . F —_ o ster 1904 ri 
(This course is being offe lor the last time spring sernest : 


ro) 
geometry, a 
30 (or cone 


Infinite series, partial differentia multiple eee solid 
tegrals, and differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 


l 10 Mathe matics for Me teorolos ists +) 
/ 5 


seit’ 
. wis 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) obra. 1 
Differential equations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix alge 
Math istics 31 or 24 bie 
; ra 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) complex va 
Topics from advanced eal ulus, partial differe tial equations, anc 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 132 
123 Theory of Equations (3) il 
f ¥ 
' ic 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) qu valence, matt 
Elementary theory of fi vector spaces, determinants, . 
p I eleme i ity of matri ), aid 
peg ration tg, 
130 Introduction to Pini ite Differences (3) jntese” ati 


pro ximate — 
“of Prihe homoge”? 


Finite integration ar pplications, interpolation 
difference equations including Seliwanoff's treatment 


Differ ntial E quations (3) se 


99 0 
33 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) umerical solution 1h 
Digital compute accuracy, interpolation, quadrature, ‘thematics 132 
tions includir differential equations Prerequisite . gti 
ee J er a ee yipfereo™ 
) " ‘ i 
139 Adi iced ( alcut us f (3S ms. partial 2 
Limits, contin ea i” f ystem, mean value theorem>, 
implicit funct yrems. transformations, an ! mapping® 


171 Vector Analysis (3) 


*“M ered 101 to 20 
athe 


a 

(2 T 

Rey 8OF Analysis (3) ; 

Variant Of vectors and matrices, transformation groups, curvilinear co rdinates, co 

Usite; and Contravariant tensors, derivatives and integrability conditions Prereq 
“Mathematics 171 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


For ; 7 
Civil ation consult Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Professor of 
eral 8.6 ngineering, Tompkins Hall, Room 103 (725 Twenty-third Street NW.). FI 

T . , Extension 246 


Taphi i 
Phical -Ommunication (2) 


atial d 
tial Visualization, 


engineering drawing, schematic diagr ims, descriptive get etry. A 
Ory Course. 


PHILOSOPHY 


chair 

Room 39 Charles Edward Gauss, Ph.D., Elton Professor of P! phy, Building N 
Bi (718 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Ext 38 

pe Intr 

0 

A titical du uction lo Philosop hy (3.3) 

and tocial reduction to the problems of modern philosophy in relation to scient 
as - “evelonm ts « Ry, ES eee hic con in mee 5 ale nea 

Dl N introductio. “nis since the Renaissance This cour verely 


© in it 1 to those courses in P ilosophy which follow but is a unit com 
. se 
Philo, If for those students in ott lepartments interested in the problems « 
ant to modern thought. 


Login 
Pirsy al - and Scie nti fic Ve thod (3~3) 
kil} ; “7 the ele mentary principles of val 


| % Valid reasoning with en 
Principles, in idee to 


Y reley 


ping 
ry consideration of syn nature 
* Second hal} } 
Pas u encral analysis of 
of defi itien® used in the - 
C 
: Classification and sorting, inalogical and inductive infe: 
the nature 


Probability. and function of hypothesis, measurement, priz 


natural and social scier es, procedures an 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


hen: Loretta May Stallings A.M., Associat 
Women, Building H. Room 21 (714-16 Two 


i? 


? natension : 41 


Joseph Hen: >.f > } — 
1, F Ph Henry Krupa, M.S.. } 1.D., Professor of Physical Educatic 
Malling S, Room 11 (2025 i Street NW:). FEderal 8-0250. Extens n) 


ic 
Ed 
Me ical Bein in the Elementary School (3) 
in ghtics 0 me Cevelopment of the child and adolescent. Survey of ge char 
tetiale etary school tions of physical education actis ties for the various age levels 
als of line ol, playground, and settlement house programs. Methods and ma 
8 Games, dance, and self-testing activities 
Chairman. PHYSICS 
Hal} 1, Rao. Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Ph.D nl ste Professor of Phy S 
- d {2036 H Street NW.) FEa 8-0250. Exte sic : 
An introdnorY Physics (3 Tp aoe 
tors. Guctig Ss 
® N to } 
> and the phen< - ’ 
\s Srometry i Properties of a tt Of light, heat, force, energy; amt pve yee 
2 ~ “taterja] 7 $1) Matter Prereg juisite: high school algebra and plane 
Tod, 
Lee “ctor 2 
ture y Physic 
Slcs ( 
ion hor ; Teci it at 
» and Sound p ation (] hour). laboratory (91 hours) Mechanics, wave 
, rerequisite Physics 11 (o; FBhom » Physics >). Material fee, $11 


f 
t 
| 
i b | 
hi 
dt eke | 
i } 
hile 
HH 
¥) 
a 
Bt 
i 
? | 
i 
ie 
1 
a 
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| 13 Introductory Phy sics (3) ‘ tary ele 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Eleme 
tricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 11. Material fee, $11. 


14 General Physics (3) 


Laboratory (2% hours). 
ll. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 29 or 21. 


i$ 

tons 

: , ¢: 
Mechanics, wave-motion, and sound. Proreqeal fee 


ysics 14. Pe 


15 General Physics (3) | 
Prerequisite: Ph sil. 


Laboratory (2% hours). Electricity and magnetism 
requisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 30 or 22 Material fee, 


16 General Physics (3) prerequis™ 
Modern physics, molecular structure of matter, structure of the atom. 
Physics 13 or 15, Mathematics 30, and consent of the instructor. 

102 Heat and Thermodynamics (3) f applica 
Fundamental concepts, heat transfer, the laws of thermodynamics with 
to physical systems. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 31 or 24. 


groctl 


106 Optics (3) di 
. » ference, 
Geometrical optics; elementary theory of wave motions; inter Prereg” 


polarization, and dispersion of light; laws of black-body radiation. 


Physics 16, Mathematics 31 or 24 


‘ } ; of 
113 Atomic Physics (3) ic geractOlO 1, 
Properties of elementary particles, interactions with radiation, atojsite: Phys 
tical an j xX ray spectra, introduction to wave mec hanics. Prerequ 
101 or 105, or the equivalent; Mathematics 31 or 24. 
128 Sound (3) tions of - 6 
; . . ywibrati 
Production, propagation, and detection of sound waves; wvibsst gite: Phy* 
bodies; acoustic instruments and acoustic measurements. Prered 
Mathematics 31 or 24 ‘op 
132 Electronics (3) 0 
< ro ‘ oo of electro’ Pid 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). The phenome + aaj u W 


irc 
: : rinclP ire 
from solids, the physical properties of electron tubes, and te P e and ac © 
their basic applications. Prerequisite: Physics 16 and a course 


in Physics or Engineering. Material fee, $11. T2 

201 Classical Physical Theory (3) isi ) 
Classical nonrelativistic and relativistic field theories. Pr oon rently: 
105; Mathematics 132, 171. (Mathematics 171 may be taken 


202 Classi: al Phy sical Theory (3) lized c00 
Dynamics of systems of particles and of rigid bodies, genera 
requisite: Physics 101; Mathematics 112 or 132, 171. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE ial dg 


AW © jon 
ternational . pxtensio" 


Chairman: John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of In 


FEderal 8.02 


ernment, Room 208 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.) tg" 
of B.. 
} . ad 
| Introducti mm to Government (3) : roce™ 10 
oductic ( nment forms, and Pio give® 


Basic principles and problems of political life: theories, ention is 4 


t ent in the United States and foreign countries. * 


ternational relations gm 
; CODE ast 
Government: pre of 
tag, 82° ion! 
eet funct! 


9-10 Government of the United States (3-3) Federal 
First half: structure, powers, and operation of the eritical pa 

; . . 4 , « . . 

and the Supreme Court; elections civil right9; 


the Presid 
state and local governments, 


groups. Second halj: 
government at federal, state, and local levels. 


} } ‘ 
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07 
problems in Modern Political Thought (3) 


tlopment of 


to : 
“Nstitutional 


democracy in the 19th and 20th centuries 
tion to Comparative Government (3) 

Cat Britain and Fr nce, 

Co "Oduction to Comparative Government (3) 


-Vernme, an 
Eatope. ent and Politics of the 
* ’ermany and the Soviet 


{}3 P Union. 
p liti » , q 
From Cut! Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations (3) 
ole cee OF ‘ ; leak 
8¥ern — Empire to modern Commonwealth: questions of equal partner 
Nate in 18 and policies in the principal Commonwealth states; problems of 
12) Asia and Africa ’ 


he , 
Judie; ; ve Constitution of the United States (3~3) 


Paratio al courts in constitutional interpret : 

: n . 4 . a ery 2 
Phagi of Powers, federal-state relationships, and taxation. Seco hal}: 
al Protection of civil rights 


em 


*s and Politics (3) 
/Perations of pol 


. itical parties in the United States: major and minor 
Bess, 8 and corruption, 


; ’ nt / 
nominations and elections, fivence on I resicent and 
} 


: essures ) oD Ea 
pinion es and Publi, Rea tions | 


inf’ Special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they operate on gov 
5) Yence public policy, 


Ley © politi lorry and practice of governmental adn 
Sats, 8, le » the courts, ar 


and nongovernn 
ly 


ation and its 
nizations and in 


3) 
Aderlying the cond 


0 0 Policy. uct of international relations and ti 
Peration, y 


¢ formation of 
iC 
tp + Power Politics, imperialism, collective sec urity, and inter al co 
J 
ae 
De Nation 
a ° ’ A . 
of men: Organization : the United Nations (3) 
Sove “ and current : 


»peration of international organization with the system 
| States w OF n Of international organization within 
‘8] * with emphasis on the I = 


Inter ; nited Nations 
Survey al Law (3) 
19) J the ublic “ 
poli aw of nations with emph asis on the law of peace 
0 . 


al politics of Turkey, Iran, Israel, and the Eastern Arab 
rs) mes. Special 


. attention to the specifically regional aspect of the 
hese Countries 


Cs of N 
Mees: ‘vo y . 
Linecttic ang: rth and Central Africa (3) 


hla, hternat : 
Africa” — awh Politics of the Western Arab States, Ethiopia, Somalia, 
°F the “Pecia] ’ independent States of former British French, and Belgian 
} 86 Cy Attention to } ° . - 
19, UNtriee the specifically regio: aspect of the foreign policies 
Fo, : regional aspect of tl | gn ft 
: QSte : 
i TR Polis... 
an Pr Politics - Contempo ] > 
ck Wific 4 7 ~ POrary International Relations 
Cnet tnd ang 9. °2 (3) 7 
Mitional eye ?’lopment of the 


8 and th ; Major states of East Asia with attention tw the 
ne fi Politics of the regi 


i j i h in chal _ 
democratic political institutions and analysis of the main challenge 
Europe: Cn and Politics of the principal constitutional democracies of Western 


} P Conteal 5 ee 
principal political systems of Central and Eastern 


First half: emphasis 
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seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) institu? 
; ' : A 
ected topics and problems on comparative political and administrative ip Be’ 

1d dictatorshlP® bes 
ial or policy P 


] ’ 
and the politics of modern constitutional governments 


yuntry or significant institutior 

Attention will be directed to questions of met! 
260 Fundamentals of National Power* (3) 
261 Inte rnational and United States Foreign Poli« y* (3) 


262 National Security Policy of the United States* (3) 


semester is devoted to a 


10d 


283 Topics in International Law (3) i cludist 
i - ‘ n 

A consideration of theory, problems, and cases in the publi law of nations 

| 


e law of peace and the law of w 


ae | . 1) > 
plomacy Since World War II (3 sh thot 
] (3) 3 compared with ¢ 


Recent changes in « iplomatic procedures and objectives 


earlic 


297 Rea lings in International Affairs (1 to 2) 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


PSYCHOLOGY woe Hall fo? 


Chairman: Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology, Mon 


bikail. » 
$27 (2115 CG Street NW ), FEdes | 8-0250, Extension 283 
l General Psychology} (3) 
rhe fundamental principles underlying human behavior | 
" . rls 
4 Psychology of Adjustment (3) mphasi# on 


; . | a 
Processes involved in the total adjustment of the individual with 
tment technique’ 


environment; development in the individual of adjus io 
v2 
99 } , , . ho" 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) rd the psy 
~ , : E al 
Consideration of individual and differences, adjustments Z 


. 
of learning in relation to education and trainit 


vi } " t 
Ly Child Psychology (3) placed on 


ye * 


: mx asis is 
A genetic approach to the study of the child. Spe ial empha 
cialization process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. jo" 
: y’, 
lOl Abnormal Psychology (3) ; types of medi 4 
, 3 
rhe causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the var nologys ot 3° 
ments and mental disorders, Prerequisite: 6 credits in psy re . 
psychology and 6 credits in a biological science phat 
16 > ‘ o 
i 12 {dol scent I sychology (3) ] ences ith 
. { 3 ; nse 
Psyche tical characteristics and problems pecular to don 
on apy tions of psychology to solution of sut h problems ri] 4 
- 00 1 
125 Mental Hygiene (3) ciples “eat ia 
A course for teachers in the application of psy¢ hological ~ de with 
cedures for purposes of isting the teacher to recognize * 
te ladinuat : 4 
s of ndjust it ral 
127 Ff mployee Counseling (3) ntributio® 10 
Employee counseling as a management tec hnique and its c° | 
n survey of its basic objectives, principles, and procedure : cst 
. 


129 Introduction to Counseling and Guidance (3) jures a8 4P 
: sroceaures 
A survey of the basic principles, techniques, and proce 


educational, and personal counseling am 
‘ pe al counseling ) Affairs pros” 
a 


the Master of Arts in Internavo™ 


i the National War College 
eres te to all other cours 


in psychology 


; 97 
: The College of General Studies 


3] 
A Peychological Tests (3 oath Line susie: ee 
g mvey 0 Psychological tests and their more comma in 
"emament, aw, medicine, and education. Material fee, $ 
Py ionnel Psychology (3) : SRD vance 
Apne gical concepts and techniques in personnel pang ) 
45 Pication © Government, industry, and military rga ’ 
tt 
ve, ples of Human Re lations (3) sate Ry Saperey rar 
le psychologic al principles involved in dealing with indi 
The erpersonal Relations (3) perception of other 
Pereona. *“2080cial processes involved in social interactior a. —— et 
change’ 80cial communication, small group processes, ¢ , 
Ps 


of, {dverti sing and C onsumer Bel Lavior ; ete get 
eating and social processes in economic bel avior ‘ anclderation of curs at 
Masg mean” nd find lings in m tivational research. Ey meen at 

I¢9 wm’ Public relations programs, and strate gies of persuasi 


u » 
A og em Relations ; in Mana gement (3) lor, with emphasis 
u n Nderation Nn of the Aare agg process in terms ol 1 oe a 4 srs 
lee nieroup Processes, ie hip, social interaction ytivat prot 
15 Mes, Material | fee, $5 
Oc, 
The Cial Psychol», (3) aia 
i , j } istment to group 
tituat Cia] foundatiso. of attitudes and behavior Individual ad t et 
isons 8 nd o ation The psycholog) 
basi of > SUCh as the family, sc hool, fraternity, and ccupat 
\53 Pry, mace Prejudi 1cé, nationalism, and war. 
Hitorieg Bical Fac tors in De linque ney (3) ; gee ee 
fends — 80c iologic al factors in delinquency; historical attitudes = aati 
my delinguer TY, and practice; patterns of failure: early preventive me — = =. 
Church, and 2 Prediction: rehab litation as team work by parents, school, : 
5 P = (w ere necessary ) the institutior 
SYchol, 
The Piychole2 °f Propaganda and Publi, Opinion (3) \ de 
i f of on, the social d 
lerminant rs of opinion formation, the measurement of pinion, | ; . ~ 2p 
. “*Dtivity of © attitudes, the psycholog ical processes in propaganda, the bases 
gH 8 Propaganda, psych ologic il warfare 
emi ar; 
9 Msideratj ‘ychology of Motivation (3) 
‘ 'Yst Jon © Various theoretical approaches to the psycl ology ol + 
QS = Cepts and experimental findings deriving from each appr 
Ll 
‘ tudy of Mental Hygiene (3) 
3] Test ¢ Menta] health Problems with special attention to needs of counselors 
The Princ TUCtion (3) 
ty : * 
relation,” bey derlying tes: construction: statistica ' 
2 Wisite, A ee dardia ation of psychological ucationsl. an 
Se TSC in tests ind mea ' in elem 
dan 
“45 Sem; Job Analy Sis and E valuation { 
“nar. 
Ay qriinar:: F Fa fom 
du, *Nalyaig of Ployee Moti vation and Morale | >) 
Brnvity, he rBanizational behavior. especially with regard to motivation and pro 
ing P, the eke, imp Cations of recen: research on e ployee attitudes, the pr 
oma) “tS of varic heer << att 
if ganis ¥ d jokers of upervisory leadershin, the rx f 
) Se Zation 


» 4nd job dee | 
Minar an ) igt 
Detaiy leq wel *rsonne »] Me ; 


tion surement Techniques (3) 

f, *Tation of the p *chniques of 

a Use 9 emplr , I 
. Tatings. Ploymey 


] | rformance evalu 
ersonnel selection and performa 


M tests, personal data. as 


. te 
essment interviews, a I 
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254 Seminar: Group Dynamics (3) Jisnste® 


The experimental study of small groups; autocratic and de »mocratic grown ao 


interaction process analysis; Lewin’s field-theoretical appro ach to individ u 


processes 


Techniques of Opinion and Attitude Measure ments (3) ) 8 5 ot 
scales, pol ) sie? 
rritude #” 


255 Semine 
Methods « 


ently used by private and governmental investigators 


attitude measurement (intervie ws, questionnaires, 
The place of a 


schools, industry, government, etc 
) wl 


Human Relations Laboratory C sourse (3 ilt grout 


264 Sensitivity Training: 
The course is built ex 


\ sensitivity learning experience in hun an relations A 
unstructured group experience with opportunities for individual feodbae ig hit, ot 
tation, and practice. The the course is the development of 800g gem 

tional sensitivity, and di skills in human relations. Prerequisite: 


hours in psychology or sociology 
5 The } qe 
265 Theory and Design in Human Relations Training (3) nih ing 


ons tral 
Designed for those interested or involved in conducting human relation ions ‘on 0 
l d. The laboratory h to human, re Jus? 


eval Ue” tort 
nd e gt? 
in designing, levelop ing traiming skills a r 


jon’ 
site: Psychology 264 or a human relat 


road 


trainit ure 
learning experience 

267 Theories of Organization (3) an inform 

1 human relat em ign at 

anizational des sos) 


Theory and research in formal organization Classica! 
te 
relations ' “i 


cessing theories of organizations The effects of org 


processes, le: lers Pp, decision-making, intergroup i. Opea 
status hie chie roductiv ty, motivation, ane mora: 
in psychology and graduate a nistrative programs 


RELIGION pli 


Chairma Clifton Earl Olmstead, A.B., Th.D Professor 79 
Room 10 (2106 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250 Extension 4! ‘ 
' ent ¥ 
9 The Old Testament (3) le 
A “pe weve all ao 
a ‘al ¢ tlor e t tl eve pi 
i pers 
, gio 
10 The Veu T¢ stament (3) i oint of ce ch, v 
A study of the literature of the New Testament from the ceri 
sc, dominar und perm t value Special emphas's 
ture 1 +} { .. f the ¢ nel ind Episties wis 
pod it 
59-60 H story of Religion (3-3) n Taoism | of al 
f t hali: prir nd at nt tional re ligions; onfuc janis! evelopmen agli 
Hindios “ad Shintoiem their historical eettiad founders, 94 CS") Jam 
luism, ar SI nto m ‘ r hi wad ne ; “hristianity, ant 
ous thought and culture. Se if: Judaisn 
their origin, evolution, and contemporary status justi” 


: , . 2 
191 Christian Education in the Church (3) 

Principles of religious education; factors conditioning Py 

/ 


‘ f fam ly, church, community, and state 


192 Christian Education in the Church (3) j services ©. ns 
t - 
ram of the church; worship, study, 4D nstructio’’ 


The unified pr u 
cational leadership; housing and equip yment; curr 
thods 


aterials; lesson planning and teaching me 


| 
Hi 
' f 
Building A } 
‘illiam Graham Clubb Pt oe ee 0. Extensions 4 . 
‘2026 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0; 


FRENCH 
) 
“2 Pirsp. 


h Year French (3-2 
Ay 


’ nd half is completed . ey 
| for the first half until the ter ee, ad ling of mod he 
For be anon Pat is not. given ee Pm a grammar, composition, | j 
eginners Pronunciatio: , conversation, 
™ French Prose 
vo 
Seco ‘Year French (3-3) 
A year Course « 


+ crec 
Prev ’tation, gram 
Tench ojyit: 


nd half is completed 
Pp ] ntil the second . 
lit is not given for the first half until 
Civi lation, 


, h prose, intr 
fern French | . 
ling ir 10Gern 
Mar Composition, reading in 
Prerequisite: 


ar 7 
two years of high »s 
French 1-2 or twe 


Lg 


SPANISH 
strstyear Sancho if is complete 
A wS+Year Spanish (3-3) half until the second half ~ ds Road 
lew Course: credit is not given for the first indie composition, reading 
Sr) einners, Pronunciati n, conversation, grat 
» "Spanish Prose. 
nd ; 
. . 9 _ " complete 
* ‘Year Spanish (3 3) half until the second half is ces — 
(ear eo credit ; given for the first half until t h prose, introd nai 
Conve Uurse ; credit js not give n for t line of modern Spanish j | ager 
to Hieation, grammar, composition, reading Die oe tone Gein el s 
; '8p Ric ojyi}:, :: Spanish ~ 
Spe. Cc CiVilizati Mm. Prerequisite : OF 
“Panish, ; I 


SECRETARIAL STI DIES | 
d Hollander Shott, A.M. Assoc iate I role : .1 moon 147 
2115 G Street NW ), FEderal § 
rewriting (3) 
a tec niques o 
Ao: 


= Mildre 
Monrog | 


les of bi 
f typewriting, basic styles < 


business lette 5, I 
2 ] » anc Preparation of general office forms 
Nlep, ° _ oy ; 
The pediate lypewriting (3) ript typing, office 
fy 2 aittae etter and its arrangement, advanced tabu a al Studies 1 <« 
the eg neni CUlting, and legal doc uments. Prerequi : 
\) p Wivalen * Ability to type accurately at 30 words a m 
ate : "7 . > 
A atu ary Shorthand and Transcription {oO , : : 
tion, ye: . “he Principles of Gregg shorthand corre aoe 
I 1 ntmum, dictation Speed of 60 words a mir ute atta 
Nerm..: ‘ Sy 
Revie, diate Shorthand and Trans; ription (3) ea: saiisiiliea 
and of th Principles of Gregg Shorthand Dictation a , p 0 stem: e-anhelth 
nit tlized USiNess Subjects, Minimum, dictatior aah t; ability to take 
tion a Tequisit, ; Secretaria] Studies 11 or the e yuiva ’ 
5 Ad 60 Ords a minute 
“Sug Y on 2 ; nscription (3) 
Dictarie d Shorthand. l'ypewriting, and Trans. poate“ Ae Sad 
SDeed of jand "Transcription involving vos abularies in specifi oy no 
1 0 1 wo : 1 , elas Prere Juisite 
ort rds @ minute Attained in dictatic 
S ‘Wivale 
16 &. ° 
Crety + 
Dictatig thand, 7 Y Pewriting 
lestions d Tange 


g, and Trans: ription ( 


vocabularies used in the le 
eed of 120 words 
valent 


& minute attained 
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1 Business Correspondence (3) posit” 
Development of the technique of effective communication with referene® re 
letters and forms. Survey and analysis of current business literature. 


4 Secretarial Practice (3) b 
an the 
A thorough study of secretarial problems and pro edures. Practice in v4 once ® 
secretarial equipment and supplies. The study of secretarial personality 


tationships., 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Executive Officer: Helen Bates Yakobson, B.S., Associate Professot often 
Building M, Room 12 (716 Twenty first Street NW.), FEderal 8-020" 


275, 496 


‘ J . 
1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) f is co” 
» . : f 7 i - d 

A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second hal “ 


A beginner’s course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation a practice 


ng, oral drill, and written practice. Listening comprehension a 


ey ieee ; <2 seat 
IS—2S Scientific Russian for Beginners* (3-3) oder sci” 
An introduction to the essentials of Russian grammar and reading of m 
texts, 
j 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) If is cot 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second ne 
Systematic review of grammar. Study of special problems 0 ue 
ind syntax Oral und written reports on assigned topics. 


" ? 
9-10 Russian Conversation (3-3) 


Listening comprebension and oral prac tice, 


101-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3-3) + ttnal jiteratur™ 
Representative Russian readings in the social sciences and periodica 
L034 Scientific Russian (3-3) 
Readings jor helds of Russia contemporary % ientific literatures 
SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOG? ole 


Richard Walton Stephens, 
logy, Monroe Hall, Room 


SOCIOLOGY? 


2 Man, Culture, and Society 11+ (3) tio 4 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 1) : d jnstitt ind”? 
: t { group® an famil¥s 
Development of culture and personality; the impact 0 jations in the 
man’s social behavior. Problems and analysis of human re!# 
try, community, and society 
41 American Social Problems (3) nt a 
- ‘ rece jor? 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 172) logy jncludin8 mio 
oc ORYs a 
Systematic deve nent of the important schools of socloor scient 
] 


luation of the 


pean as we ican developments; an eva 


urse 8 
o any advanced co F oe 


‘ t 
This is a special course It cannot serve as a prerequisite 


guages and Liteuratures 
t Anthropology 1 and Sociology 2 combine to make a yea 


courses Anthropology and in Sociology 


r course, 


15 ¢ 
Social Movements 


fa 
| ed Contemporary moveme roe 
havior esigned to discl competir 

n 


% 'S develop, 
Th than Sociology (3) 


livin ace of the city in the larger so 
trati-” 8toup life, 
ee of Suburban developme nt 
31 Sons bat 
Fun cual Institutions (3) 
in heonal Analysis of basic social 


1 . 
32 % Structure of American sox lety 


Dan t”*ship and Marriage (3) 
Ing and Courtship as 


35 ] Non, 4Ctors in marital 
p Wvenile 1,); 
Pace, De lingue ney ( 


>) 


f 0 ] i 
‘ Popu ations, 
r 
ty iroducing Population 
lig ay and birth contro], 


movements, 


(Pormeriy ociology and Antl copes 


ic 


social processes, 


effects of mig 


ty: 


institutio 


TS produc; inqu 
tr I Ucing delinquen, Y, juvenile « 
3 Ment of offenders 
%6 Cy; 
ted Mnolopy (3) 
- §) 
treat and distribution of crime, police and 
14) P . and Prevention of , rime 
Cy P ation Problems (3) 


evelopment of Social Theory | 


( . 
Sy — tly S0Ciolos 


development of the 
tac Cu ag Ameri an devel 
. h thos) ican 


Gevelopments: 
Factors Mes of Culture | 3) 
and Processes making for 
cultural growth, invent 
C4, gration of cultures 

* Curreng Trend 
€Valuation 0 
Sys) : . 
¥tematic theory IN sociology. 


orn ontact, and Change (3) 
V ormerly P } ‘ " 
Stern» Y Psychology 263) 


pments in sociology, and 


Western « ultures 


an 


stability 


adjustment; predi 


n. ¢ 
on, 


s in Sox iolog) 
f recent devel 


growth of the 
personality, urban housing, and city 


¥Y and Anthropology 172) 


valuation of 


he working 
v 
Tlant Cultures and ethica] Systems interact 
| Man C ANTHROPOLOGY 
> 
(Fom”®> and Soc tely j* (3) 
elt 
rica Pe, Sociology and Anthropology ol) 
“a ve . : 
“Wilizat;, oPme At of fogsi] and living man, races of 
Iq bee mM; the Structure 
St 
; (Pormard**hropolog, (3) 
: erly Ss... . " 
Phe biolowis y clology and Anthropolo ty 142) 
al effect, ackground . the origin ind races ol ma 
2 Om Conc epts of Trace 
Oy, Plog 
in Yla 
Anthro, lose ani ony “ Combine to make * year course 
i 


I 


important schools of so "ol 
she 


wit 

city, 
ning 
’ 


. th and populati 
trends in population growth Seal : . 


r scl 


leti 
iatio 


~OLICICS 


wih 


i 
} 
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SPEECH 


Ae 
~— ‘ i janet ’ 
Chairman: Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Ed.D.. Depew Professor of Speech, Lim 


> ‘ 79 . od ” in 
ditorium, Room 2 (730 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extensi? 
l Effective Speaking (3) nd 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence “ 
body and voice control; selecting and organizing material. Recording fee, 


2 Persuasive Speaking (3) j, coral 
A continuation of Speech 1, which is prerequisite, with emphasis on epee 


sition and elementary prin iples of persuasion 


Cc 


ll Voice and Diction (3) 

Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking 
dividual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to the 
ae " ' : Pi 
of English, the standards of speech. Class instruction in the proble 
1 


voice. 


pitch, and quality. Recording fee, $4 

] , ] k > Pe . . . . . y H 

i fective » pec ch Communication* (3) - ractice Ys by 

rhe tools and principles of effective speech communication, including - eel 
organization, de livery, and the evaluation of presentations commonly 

profession il personne I Not open to speech majors, 

Pr srs com ae re 

121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 1] groups ant of 
The process of tl nking and problem solving in committees and eo of § 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: : 


the permission of the instructor. 


169 Creative Dramatics (2) 
A study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning tool. 
170 Children’s Theater (3) 
Theory and practice in creating and producing plays for children. 


STATISTICS 5 Gort 
0 


of Statistic 


Chairman: Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Professor “Extensio" 


. % 
ment, Room 40] 10 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8 0250, y! 
(2 iples § 
tion to Business and Economic Statistics? ‘ >) ncipl rai? 


of elementary Pras 


hours), laboratory (2 hours) Survey ta 
. i g “ r . . ? -etica dat#, nue |: 
procedures for presenting, analyzing, and interpreting tae eceaetth inde ait in ® 
of characteristic values; measures of variability, sampling pr entrance 
eite: 0 
time series analysis, and simple correlation. Prerequisite: 
gebra. Laboratory fee, $9 wot 
" go 
— — : y ds, i! 
2 Mathematics of Financet (3) js, sinking arene? a 
Interest ar liscount, annuities, valuation of sto ks and bone heat one ep 
tizat y » of lepletabl assets, depreciation. Prerequ's 
in algebra ratory fee, $9, id dit 
py. 
. ge Biot 
91 Prine iples of Statistical Methods} {o) putes, averae res 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Variates and vregression and abort 
: ’ 4 = Cc 
persion, freque stributions and their characteristics, nit in alge? 
statistical decision processes, Prerequisite: one ent ince Ul 
fee, $9 ine 
ong ; got 
101 Basic Principle s of Statistical Methods J (3) tary principles, poth of 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, repent is fleré 
q 10 us ¢ 
ry luction to the making of statistic al decisions ( en 
o campus.) jplet 
pasié princi? 


"7 ° 
be adapted to the needs of a specific BrOUP* 1) snd 102 
However, Staustics ce substicutee: 


ff campus, my 


° This course can 
? Statistics 51 is offered y on campus 
al Method: I and I! which is offered « 


This course is offers pe 


a The College of General Studies 
lip B " 

ead Principles Of Statistical Methods 1] (3) 
te jp Ruation of Statist opics iz 


. nd includes ysis va 
’chnigna. ics 101 and includes t he : ~ 
Or ar chi Square applic ations, and sampling theory rrerequ Site 
lt “sion of the instructor. (This course offered off cam 0 
latistios ; ’ , 
Lect <3 in Psychology and Education I (3) 
MINUS ene M8), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory stu 


Nece. : A. 
tducation a for application of statistics in resear 


' Ay ; 

Analy ‘ari 

Lecture (3° of Variance | (3) 

3 ; 

fact ours ), 

tin org Producing sig 
Class Cations, 

theory, Prere 


laboratory (2 hou l 


nificant Variation; a method to estimate experi: 
Latin ©quare, Greco-Latir Squa 


quisite: Statistics 9] 


0 ZOOLOGY 
“lalrm : 

p ra dra Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoo gy, Building C. 
” Street NW.), FEderal 8 0250, Ext 45 


x te 


ly BIOLOGY* 


y & 
ve 18 designed to provide the - 
fh logy end to serve 88 a basis for those w ma sor 
in botany ps the Mtroductory course leading to uy 
rents i ology, and is taught jointly by ' tw 
or 9 ; MeNed to he taken in eit] er sequenc: j 
terial fe, $10 a semeste: I 
‘> — 
2 being; 
ny 
ene, wit 
Tal tany We scademic Year 1969 
8nd Zoology je eo; Bic Introduct i4 
"Ogy | R Intrody Zoology (4-4 
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Medicine Institute, the Management Research Group, the Educationa - 00 
fices and lounge for the Law Faculty; the Alumni Office; Alumni Recep neh Hie 
Binney Hall, 2018 Eye Street. Named in honor of the late Joseph Getche jes of 
dent of the University from 1855 to 1858. Offices, classrooms, and labor 
Reading Clinic. pres 
John C. Calhoun Hall, 2100 Eye Street. Residence hall for men. Chapits for 
Chapin Hall, 2128 H Street (rear). Named in honor of the late Stephen the Ar 
dent of the University from 1828 to 1841. Offices and classrooms © coro 
ROTC. siitam Ws 0 
Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the late wine Obie 
benefactor of the University and a former member of the Board of ie Chemist? 
the Treasurer, the Cashier, the departments of Chemistry and Physic®s 
search Project; the chemistry and physics laboratories; classrooms. ing 
William H. Crawford Hall, 2119 H Street. Residence hall for Wome. > engine 
Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street. Offices and lounges 
dents’ organizations. 
Everglades Apartments, 2223 H Street. Residence hall for nurses. sh 
Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. iv Alr 
Gymnasium, 2010-12 H Street. : late Mrs awe { 
Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street. The gift of ue j the Assit ” 
Strong, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean op the depa" jen 
of the School of Government, Business, and fairs; Politic® 


Fourtee® 


International Af 


Accounting, Business and Public Administration, Economics, ont Program, prog 
and Statistics. Offices of the Air Force Advanced Manage Manageme” | 
Military and Economics Program, and Navy Graduate shawegsee?® jouns™ 
classrooms. : tionss 
. ganiza p 
Harlan-Brewer House, 1923 H Street. Offices of law student ore t pices 
reel 


ing rooms. on first St 
Health Care and Hospital Administration Building, 816 Twenty 

seminar rooms of Health Care and Hospital Administration 8 cost” 
Hospital and Outpatient Department, Washington Circie- Foreis® 
Hospital Staff Office Building, 818 Twenty-second Street. ts from oe 


International House, 2110 G Street. Office of the Adviser to 


St uden 


tries; club rooms. a 
Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street. The gift ¢ —_ 
- . : . ) p 
Trustee of the University. The Auditorium; Lisn¢ # A housing ° 
the Department of Speech, the Speech ‘ linic, and the * As 4 
yomen- J s 

] for Wo. lege & tO 


Office. : = al 
Dolly Madison Hall, 736 ['wenty-second Street. Residenct ha umbian Co the dep’ 
James Monroe Hall, 2115 G Street. Offices of the deans 1 of Educatit gus 


" " CC ) 
Sciences, the Division of University Students, the — Germanic 
"4 ‘ “ . - sratu " 
of Education, English (English and American Lite yee elassrooms- 
dies; 


‘ s 
ism, Mathematics, Psychology, and Secretarial Stu 


(4) 


—_—_—_—_———— 


. ; »/ ffairs v 
a : ' unent, Business. and Inter rational A 
The School of Government, si ? . 


st and Dean of 
- *resident, the Provost ar 
Ofc . st. Offices of the Presi jent, ettalenetiten Meo, 
te "resident, 200: G Street. culties, Administrat 
Pacultiee® seg apr President, Associate Dean of Facultie 
» Assista ) | - 
retary ; 


-» 8Sistant to the 
Pp “Nguages, 


Sac ement Office, 2114 G Street. 
] 


. Thitefield Samson. 

; » late George Whitefic — 
‘ . 1. honor of the late . hor saa: Office; 
: void coreg How Ked 1871. Comptroller's Office; Disbursing 

te University fror we . ry, and Physics, in 
gies of the departments of Chemistry, Geology, i * Dean and Staff of the School of 

hool Medicine, 1335-1339 H Street. Offices of th yms; research laboratories; stu- 
Medicine. the Medical Library; laboratories; lec Be a 
So ant and facu ty lounges; and University Medical Bo 
vrity Halls. 


£ ent I assical 
De f Fa ulties for Planni i cepartmen 
an a t { 


) 


Theta an Kappa Delta sororities. 4 
cappa Alpha Theta and \ appa, Alpha Delta Pi, 
2129 ¢ ~eny Amante = Pe Phi Chi Omega, ene eae a, Aly 
4 “Pp ° re "a > a sorori Ps. 
Delta 7 ta, leta Tan Alpha, and Kappa Kappa Gamma soror 


2137 Street. Apartment of Delta Gamma Sorority, 
37 F Street, 


Ny Ww a Epsilon Phi Sorority. ; 
‘partment of Alpha Epsil ~~ Sigma Sorority. —s ~ vhtor 
Qo enty-first Street, Apartment of Phi Sigma * > ome of the late William yey 5 a, 
yetton fall, (07 T fenty-second Street. ~~: ” Offic s and laboratories of the ! avy 
oca a th ive si J f 1821 to i. Cos é i 
Bist 1e University rom < e 
Soyo sues 


€search Project. 
Kton Hall "On, + J 


a Xe. Admiral Charles 
. Wentieth Street. Named in honor of the late Rear 

“Ther; tox ne < 

of the N ckton 


y School; offices 
President of the University from 1910 — bral eal mect 
ec ‘tional Law Center and the Dean and Faculty of the Law Se 
q ture halls 
Altie S. 


donor, the late 
Mrs, Hy, °ng Hall, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in ee for women. 
Sty Ts, Henry Alvah Rivas t, former Trustee of the I niversity. 2 tudent cafeteria and 
“Ndent non, 2125 G St t. Offices of student organizations, te “L st and Found” 
one ar readin, att ie , ame and music room, and the “Lost : 
fice th "8 room, lounge, g late Charles H. 
pking Hall of Engineering 725 Twenty-third Street. The gift of the late Ch 
ree me, ermer Trustee of the U 


ments of Civil, 


& Administratior 
Nation Surement Science; Electron 
r aborat, :  denttics Space 
‘e: res, draftin» 5 H Street 
Versit , Alting rooms, ! ‘ : ~ yokstore, 1335 } Str t. 
Unive rok Store, 2120 H Street. | niversity Medical = pad. former Trustee of 
he : Li rary, 2023 G Street. The gift of the late Abram L oC siistaes thdtin, 
ClasgrTSity, The library, rooms of the Board of I rustees, Facul 
The Hele’ Olice of the Dean of the National Law ( enter. K Street. Diegnestic end 
cate » nd Mary F. Warwick Memorial Building, = ee x tinkeene Tonese 
5 ~ ™ force sh tor 
Cline. ; rooms, and research laboratories of The George Wa & 


+ James Clarke Well- 

Wenty-second Street. Named in honor « the Ew aie 

Sodhul} pent of the University feces 1871 to 1994 Residence 7Y an Zandt Woodhull, 

forme House, 2033 G Street. Gift of the late General Maxwell 4 Tlenetine meet- 
ing Poon Tust of the Iniversity. Office of the Director of Activities for 

Bailing ‘ for Student Activities. Languages 
P 219, . oc mance Ls 1s . 

Uildin » 202 G Street, Offices of the Department of Romar f the Department of 

pitto ie ae 2024 > Street, Offices, laboratories, and classrooms o * 

Uilding “nics. , f Admissions; offices 
tnd } bor 029 G Street, Offices of the Registrar ind the Direct . ce len guage labora 
lOtieg. 7. tories of the departme nts of Botany, Geology, and <AGIGY; “Ang 

Baily: : Classrooms 1 Room; 
Hun’ D, 2013 G's . P . nager, Maintenance; Mai Fe 

” man Reg G Street, Offices of the Business Manag 

Ulding “Sources Research Project Jean of Faculties, 
“istant’ ba 3G Street, Offices of the Preside nt, the Provost ane : 7 retary, Assis 
lane to ‘ the "resident, Associate Dean of | aculties, Administrative Secret 

Blage, © Dean of ; 


‘partment of Classical Lar 
'aculties for Planning: otice of the Departm 
din ie ‘ 
ee i : reneral Studies. 
§ Twentieth Street. llege of General 


6 The George Washington University —— 


Building G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Department of English (Compositio? 
tion) ; Academic Editor. 


d 
Building H, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Departmen! 
Physical Education for Women. t 
Building I, 2135 G Street. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the Departme . 
veography. t 
Buildings J and L, 2131 and 2129 G Street (rear). Classrooms and locker rooms of 
Department of Physical Education for Women. 
Building K, 817 Twenty-third Street. Classroom, | 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women. slavie 4” 
Buildings M and N, 716-18 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the departments of Centel 
guages and Philosophy; offices and laboratories of the Testing and Counseling pel. 
Building O, 2106 G Street. Offices of the Department of Religion and Universit) rhe Dt 
Building P, 2108 G Street. Offices of the Student Health Service and the Dea® 


; and 
laying court, locker rooms, 


pirecto! é 


vision of Special Students 
Building Q, 2029 H Street. Offices of the Director of Activities for Men, the 

Veterans Education, and the Superintendent of Maintenance. pletic seal 
Building R, 2027 H Street. Offices of the Director of Athletics, and the At eC en 
Building S, 2025 H Street. Offices of the Department of Physical Education d 
Public Relations. 8, Chairms? 
Building T, 2110 G Street. Offices of the Dean of the Summer Sessions» 
Jommittee on Scholarships; International House (see International House , 


- " ° 
Driver Behavior Research Project 


Building U, 729 Twenty-second Street. ee . 

. +9 . ysics- ; 

Building V, 2114 H Street. Research laboratories of the Department of Phy  pharose? 
School © 


Building W, 2128 H Street. Offices of the Dean and Faculty of the he" 

pharmacy laboratories; classrooms ‘ol and A® 
Building X, 2107 H Street. Offices of the departments of Art and Sociology 

pology; Music Program; Population Research Project; Faculty offices, ess and 
Building Y, 802 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the Department © Busin 

Administration, Center for Behavioral Sciences k and CoP: 
Building Z, 708 Twenty-second Street. Offices of the Patent, Trade-Mark, 

Foundation. 

LIBRARY FACILITIES ae 
The Library collections of the University are housed in the University ‘vel 
Un 


in the departmental libraries of law and medicine. +, the 
faa 978,600 1 AP 
These collections contain approximately 361,100 volumes— 270 Liber 


brary, and 24,500 in the Me 
Library's reso gelds ° 


, “age OS i de books im 6 ecagtt 
ments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide uw lic + nse 
. ager . : , caryice, history> P ect” 
American civilization, American Literature, foreign service, ®™ E 0! 
; . . ; 1e enriche 
and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources have ent 


sity Library, 58,000 in the Law I 
proximately 10,000 volumes a year are added to the 


The Libraries currently receive 2,100 periodicals. ‘ned 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be yaar jos” 
service desks. A classified list on cards of selected recent acquit Peal 
at frequent intervals, in addition to the complete informatior 
Monthly art exhibits are held on the first and second floors of the 


, in the 
Univers! 


during the academic year. 
. brary are 


The hours of the University Library and the Law Lib M.: 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to rps 9: AM 
6:00 P.M. The Medical Library is open Monday through Fridays - Dit 


: ‘1 f . 

P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. +, Library : the 
4 . - > c : 4 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, o ae Unio™ 


) 
trict of Columbia and its branches, the library of the - rs 
brary of the Bureau of Railway Economics, the Library ° 
fice 0 


d ‘ 3 Ssateg Ollie A 
ment of Agriculture, the Library of the | nited States ; [nstitutio™ 


: ict i smithsonian 
tional Library of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsoni yo 
government departn 


3s 
=z 
“4 
a 


the other great special collections of the 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


EMERITUS FACULTY 
Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A 


Professor Emeritus of Business Administra 


rk Weida, Ph.D. 


» Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
ren Reed ] 


j j Y aan, 7" > 
est, Ph.D. Professor Emeritus of Political Science 


ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


. Pern Ad. 

Ahern B S M B A {ssoc tate Profs ssorial Lecturer in Busi ness Ad 
9 Bw, WILD.A,, » 

n 


susiness Administration 
Nathan Alexander, M.S., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administr: 
ittle ; 

Hen, an Boone Atkinson, Ph.D. 
ichs) 4Ven Bai 

Richard Rese? Bain, Jr. A.M., 


Charl. ain, BS., Associate P 


Robert “ape AM., LLB., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
John With . Bond, A.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 

of Poy; ~oW Brewer, Ph.D., 

te Sern, > 

Harold p 2! Science 


Forest e Crick Bright, Ph.D.. Professor of Sfatistics 


timacombe. M.B. A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Town, Ph.D. Profe 
ickler, AM. Professorial Le turer in Act ounting 
Obert D ard Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Ecor 
Thomas | ; “ampbell, Ph.D, 

.. ehry Atroll, B.S. 
John nd , Administration. 7 7 
ct witn, PhD, Dubatinn Rersinn h Professor of Business Administration 
Danie am Clew] 


Ow, A.M.. Professorial Le 
tion = 7 ™MOnd Clouti 


Professor of International Affairs eC 
Dolitice Science 
{ssociate Professorial Lec turer in Political Scie nce 


lies l Science 
rofessorial Lecturer in Political Science 


j j or r par 7 nt 
Professor of International Law; Chairman, Departme 


ssor of Public Administration 


OMICS 

: Professor ot Geo sraphy - : : 
M.B.A D.C.S., LL.D.. Professor of Economic Develop- 
President of the I niversity 


cturer in Business Administration 
er, M.P.A., Ph.D Associate Professor of Public Administra- 
i ? ine m in is- 
Collins, A.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admini 
*% Professorial Lex turer in E¢ onomics 
.D., Professor of Latin American History 

» Professor of European History 
emaret, M.S. Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


+ A SsOCiate P 


rojessorial Lecturer in Accounting 
keray, Ph.D. 


, rman spartment of 
Professor of Finance: Chairma 1, Depar nen 


D , Administration lmini 
Peo Subleday, AM. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
, 
The p, 
: Tes 
ey, a 


~* of “ 
"Olea estar a University 


i the Dean of Facultie 


; , 
$ Jean of the 
As the Dean and Assistant I == 
} | rolessor s0- 
» Assistant P Riversity, the Director of Admissions of the University, Profe 
TOfesors and Instructors Onstitute the Faculty 
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The George Washington University 


Roy Brandon Eastin, Ph.D., Professor of Business Administration 

James Owen Eaton, Ph.D... Professor of Accounting ion 

Richard Ferdinand Ericson, M.B.A., Ph.D., Professor of er ss Administ@ 

Charles Edward Galbreath, Ph.D., Profe ssor of International Affairs 

Michael Graham Gallagher, A.B., /nstructor in Accounting 

Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology and . Anthropology 

Seymour Geisser, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics — C ordinal 

Frederick Harrell Gibbs, M.H.A., Professor of Hospital Administration; 0 
Graduate Program in Hospital Administration 

Leon Gintzig, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hospital Administration 

Dean Kemple Good, A.B., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administratian inital 

Cecil Earnes Goode, M.S., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Aam 

Wood Gray, p h.D., Profestes of American History 

Samuel Greenhouse, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Statistics ] Adm 

Robert Edmund Griffiths, A.B., M.H.A., Assistant Professor of Hospita 

ion 

Lloyd William Hamilton, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in 4 


Hans Heymann, Jr., M.I.A., Profe wesied Lecturer in Economics 
ng 
Frank Higginbotham, MS.. ( .P.A., Professorial Lecturer m Accounti 


Thomas Willard Holland, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Labor Economich ingitt 


Accounting 


—_ . Ae 
Charles Edwin Houston, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Henry Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology i 
’ ° 0 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology tae Administ ini? 


Goorge Idelaon, BS., Associate Professorial Lectwrer 1 Ue Sa 
Gilbert Chester Jacobus, B.S. in C.E., M.B.A., LL. Professor © 


tration 


Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Professor of Business Administration oil : 
{dministration; 1 


avy 


Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph D.. Professor or Business { airs 
Graduate Financial Management Program Inte rnation@ 
>} " nie 
Robert Smith Jordan, Ph.D., D.Phil., Associate Professor of ation 
> 1 ‘ tre 
Robert Kaye, D.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Business {dminis 
| . ar tory 
Elmer Lou K iyser, Ph. I & D.. Professor of Europe an His 
. Jol n Whitefield Kendr ck, P h.D.. Professor of Economics 
Ralph Dale Ker nedy, Ph.D., Professor of {ccounting l Science 
: “al « : 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr. Jur, SJ.D.. Professor of Ft dmiista 
Joseph Leo Krieger, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer m Business Aar 
. yt ing 
Solomon Kullback P h.D.. Professor of Statistics t Ac counts 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., C.P.A {ssociate Professo® © i trgtio® 
; ‘ min 
Arthur David Larson, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public ANH 
" sf 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Politica 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Professor of German : dmini®™ 
Edwin Lew M B A. Professor or {ccounting rin public ¢ 
ef re 
Verne Bruce Lewis, Ed.B., A.M., Associate Professorial Lectu Cem 
) : s: pireclo” 
Science*> " 
Gordor ~slie " m8) 4 ) *rofessor Of Be -havioral gine” 
vordon Leslie Lippitt, B.D., Ph.D., , for 


> ; ple 
ter for Behavioral Sciences Director Insult 
irec ’ 


me 
Kurt London, Ph.D., Professor of International { ffairs; 


Soviet Studies 


The School of Gover nment, Busis 


— »ssor of Politic ai Science 
low Ward Rowland Ludden, A.M.. Assov ‘9 Vaal Meas a 
teh F Frede rick McClure. Sap » LL.B. bey ee aE istrati 
contd MoCrens ky, Ed.M., Professor — erag-avhnid of International 

Mheth McDonald. A.B., 3 Cag {ssistant 


" ’rofessorial Lecturer in . a 

Tence rthur Mc] tughlin, B.S., LI os fa yfessorial Lecturer 

oy Dd Kendrel MeTyier M.CS., Asso listory 

tration r of American Diplom atic | ‘Adn = 
et Maxwe ‘ll Merriman, Ph.D., FrOFes vd rial Lecture B Seize 

ohn \nthony Morrow, A. M., Associate Profess« 

ton Psychology 

‘mes No rman Mosé], A. M. Associate Professor « 
lose), p 

atric 


/ il Lecturer if Business Admin- 
‘ Murphy, A. B. a | B.., oF M., Profe l 

‘Sty — 

BR 


Enel, Ph.D., Associate Profess. turer in Business Administratio 
edon. PhD. Professorial Lecta i Business {dr 
age, M.B.A.. usttant Professor of ssorial Lect 
son Peeples, BS. M.D.. \I P H.. Profe 


, n Public Admin 
furer fe 
Assoc tate Professorial Le: d ! Idministretinn 
he siness am 
{ssoc late Professor of Bu . 


Iminic. 
> nd Public Admini 
rf Le clurer in Bus ness and 

» Assoc late Pr rofessorial fi 


P eieal Science 
} wrer is oltical . 
sorial Lecturer in 
nomics 
essor of Economi 


4 a saatla! Lecturer in Busi 


Mt ’rofessor of Economics 
Ch lam Skinner Ph.D... Ass sociate Profess: ; Ic. 
are. | : r in Political Science ‘ ii 
ame. 7» tY Slayman, Jr, LL -B., Lecturer in *rofessorial Lecturer ia Basin 
4 : Odney § Snitzler. M. B. A., Ph. D., Assox tate Profe . 
Walg 'Stration 1D fir } e Ad 
a mmers, Ph.D Professor of Put id 
Wanted Magemer 
illiay 


turer in Political Science 
Assoc late Profe ssorial Lectu rhb oe 5 
sha Stedry, Ph.D. Ee Tin Binthnsice dmin 
‘Test _— e, A. M. » Prof le ssorial Lect turer in Ace u 
“ph Novak 


* ? siness Administr 
» A.M. » Professor; al wh ‘ ~~ 
. Prof. ssor of Ir nation : ne (dminictrat 
. romse *m, PhD. » Professorial Le rer in I al Ad 
le Tayler Ph.D. » Professor of fue nationat 
ard Thomas A.M.. aided 2 
ill; . es" ‘hompson, Ph.D. Profess 
Donal, Orpey, Ph.D. Prof... 
son, Ph.D. Pr 

‘rmann, Ph D. he 
al Mul 

HOO! of ¢ ord W ood 


Ove ernmen t. 


i Statis 
rofessor of : 


] iropea or : pens 
> bli, {dminis 
sorial Lecturer in Publi 
r of Economics , 
, & Tap 
ociate Professor o 


{ Business Research: Dean of the 


ruff, Ph.D » Professor « 
Busine $$, and Int 
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The George Washington University 


COMMITTEES* 
DEAN’S COUNCILS 
For Programs in Business and Public Administration 


R. B. Eastin, F. H. Gibbs, A. R. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, Waldo Sommers 


For Programs in Public and International Affairs 


H. F. Bright, W. H. Kraus, H. L. LeBlanc, H. M. Merriman, Wilson Schmidt 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


- ; eo 
Waldo Sommers (Chairman), J. W. Brewer, R. B, Eastin, H. M. Merriman 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS Ci 
ke 
R. 


J. W. Brewer (Chairman), J. C. Dockeray, A. R. Johnson, E. H. Johnson, 


ne dy, D. S. W atson 


CoMMITTEE ON DocrorAL STUDIES 
. C Dede : say D> 
J. C. Dockeray (Chairman), R. B. Eastin, E. H. Johnson, R. D. Bem® 
atson 
CoMMITTEE ON MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 
J. C. Dockeray (Chairman), E. H. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, D. S, Watson 


EXECUTIVE ( OMMITTEE OF THE CENTER FOR THE BEHAV 


Thelma Hunt, C. 


> : . 
B. D. Van Evera (Chairman), J. C. Dockeray 
ochelson 


Lippitt, J. R. Sizoo, R. W. Stephens, A. M. Woodruff, Leon Y 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Guiceeienlia 
INTRODUCTORY plished 
rw 


The Se hool of Government, Business, and International Affairs was e008 
1898 as the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy xt two dee 
reorganized and broadened as the School of Government. During He . ro rants” 
ades the scope of the School broadened further with the addition ° P the 
business administration and public administration. In the same perio phasis A 
gradually changed from primary emphasis on undergraduate study pol ; 
graduate work. In 1960 the name was changed to the School ° ty 

ang mY Intel 


ness, and International Affair 
Sty ; «oe fields ¢ d 
in various yntings sd 


The School offers undergraduate and graduate programs y 
national Affairs, Public Affairs, Business and Economic Statistics, ¢ are oe 
Business Administration. Students in the freshman an gi’ a. Sy be p 
istered in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and esi ssist ee 

: ] adviser> licy: Hlos 


arts college of the University. Here they are assig 
in planning their programs. Only graduate work is offe 
and Public / 


; : P ae : 
pital Administration, Personnel Administration, 


» of 


rs 
The Dean and Assistant Dean of the School are members & officie 


The Schoo of ¢ ; nirerr , f , } 
. r ation 4 fjairs ] l 
; ne In ernatt nal { , 
5 l rover nment, Busine ss, a ud 


} 
OBJECTIVES i : 
fairs offers grams | 
, t, Business, and International Affairs offe Ao oo : 
ee | f : ; affairs, as wel | 
and women for careers in the conduct of inte rational pa ete 
j ini re respons ; 
to quip students for eventual senior administrative re sooner 
bec : f ree grams for exect 
h 80vernment. The development of mid-career progra 
ag me ite ‘ 
Th further objective of national signific ance. Tremibereos otra OS i 
® Schoo Was reorganized in 1960 in recognition of the grow 2 vel. "The peo 
i “ é é e s. 
USiness and 8overnment at both the national and int rnationa a 
i i ur )  . 
8 : Business and Public Administration include pa were reer 
— itati lecision-making co I 
and the f > approaches to de cl , , yh . 
Resg c yee appre tress the points at which major — V 
. 1¢se programs s 8s I . rite Awd 
or a rnment must give consideration to related I 
88 or pove 2 
other ws 
imi i is, in its broadest sense, educz | 
tion ¢ ot Mited to Organizational tex hniques, but is, in its bro 
or a e . “Ve 
Int anagement responsibility. ; Ps ee 
Ofered wtional Affairs is an area of higher education in which pr "er age term 
iden . . ) * present School, s i 
ingen: the Chool of Government, the predecessor of the pre 
eption 


he f nanagement educa- 
Emphasis is placed upon the fact that management 


; : : : . 
f “C 8, history, poli- ) | 
d ape Programs, based on the fundamentals of yrs 3 o* te? rc . 
” 80 gi iti inte ) impact of Americ i | 
Activity, aW, also 8lve recognition to the international impac | 
' 
bi f 


ADMISSION 


n and women. Students are admitted at the Hi Bt 

t and summer session. 

Creat Tved to refuse 
a ° 

Would Not * doubr of his 


an acceptable 


admission to any student with an aap aay _ 
\ , the -ason, 
ability to succeed in colle ge or who, for any other re 
student, 
. APPLICATION FO 
ms for , “RA 
the Din app ication for 
PR ctor of 


R ADMISSION AND READMISSION 


aos ble at the Office of | f : 
admission or readmission are available at the ' a | 
i . , | *T) yr ps 
Admissions, 2020 ¢ Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; teleph 
> Xtensj . on 
e ; 
ot itd & recen ee The 
NAmissions 
App; ‘ 


Wat; 
Quire ‘On for adm 


. th $10 application 
application for admission , with a 3! PI 
» Signed | 


{ 
> Office of the Director 
hotograph, should be returned to the Othee of the 


ISSION or readmission for dé 


j 
shou ld be 


i 
tree candidacy, together with all 


| semester, January 1 
received by July 1 for the fall semester. Januar, 


ure consideration. ; 
Pplicas; e T, and May } fo; the Summer Sessions to insure cx i me | 
forr a é ~<Tt c | 
ted ials Hons ill be considered only if the application form and all req = . | 
: , t eks pri c 
re fa de ~ received in the Admissions Office no later than two week pr wh 
‘i i f plication is made. 
DjetPtions Tegistration for the semester or session for which appli ation re 
ecto, f aY be made under extraordinary circumstances. at the dis retion of 
F A pli «dmnissions : | 
i i f University Stu- 
— my be “ad admission* to nondegree Status in the Division of Un v r 
~~ Teceived, with a $5 appl cation fee and necessary ¢ redentia sn 
OF ¢: £PPlicatio 
0 


Ives transfer to a coll 
*s Hot require a fee unless it involves transfer t Ade ye ay 
; 5 reg wterea :. 

#© One in which the applicant was last 
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rriversill 
than the Saturday preceding the first day of registration, as stated in the Univer 
calendar. 

An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record —s 
vided by the University to his high school principal, with the request that 
pleted form be mailed directly to the Office of the Director of Admissio™® ys 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher . secions * 
request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of the Director Admis sit 
transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned. If high % schol 
are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant should request ” 
to submit a transcript to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
Crepir FoR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS ses i 
Up to 30 semester hours of credit may be granted for college-level a the M 
approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory performanc’ resi 
vanced Placement Examination. Arrangement for the examination ; noed 2 
bility of the applicant and should be made with the College Board A yer N 
ment Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street rr pe vw 
The applicant must request the examining service to submit the ee qualit dy 
scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both ¥ of st 
performance on the examination and the quality and content of the cou’ 


ace” 
1. 


completed by the applicant. 
Crepir From HicHer INSTITUTIONS 


a " 
Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed r work “4 
institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted for trate oe 
when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at thts val work 
be allowed provisionally, and it may be withdrawn for subsequent F ransfel be 
of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be considered = ct em id 
The student must be in good standing as to scholarship and con r for 


is < > Saint H he serne~ 
eligible to return to the last previously attended institution int 


he seeks admission to this University. 
-ADMISSION F on 

READMI sstered 
A student previously registered in the University who Ww 


(summer ses 
f Admissions. L@ 


: c 
> : ; sion & 

pus during the immediately preceding semester 

apply for readmission in the Office of the Director 0 degree studer «iver 
Z " ‘ . . d n te 

a degree candidate and was previously register d as a no from the ¢ Ado” 


; : Thal .¢ his absence 7 t) 
has attended one or more higher institutions during we e Director inside 
he must have complete, official transcripts sent to the O veadmissio® a 
sions from each institution attended. Applications for 


on the basis of regulations currently effective. 


nae stu? 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for the pros” ‘ 
sate for 
Good character and an academic background appropriate 
ies contemplated are required. 
‘ _ 10 
For THE BACHELORS DecREES Inter 


actory completio 


Bachelor of Arts in Government.—The satisf 


ee 


v “Chool of Gover I siness, ar niernatione jaws 13 
{fia 
7 
t, Busin , and Ini a 
u ; / t nment, . 


f Columbian College of 
, i , ision of Colum 

theirs and Public Affairs curriculum in the lower divisic 

Ants and So; 


‘nt 
“ences ( ee page 9799 , or the equivale nt ae of i peels 
5 SRCS 21k ‘ss ne ; oe 
. “Acheloy of Business Administration.—The satisfactory con I 
mM s S$ 4 


statistics curriculum 
he Business and Economic Statistics curr 
i USiness Administration or the Busines: 
nt fe 


res 29 and 
f Sciences (see pages 2 

ivisi : i llege of Arts and Sx 

3 ower division of Columbian College o 

» OF the equivalent, 


For THE Master’s DEGREES 


d gree fron " e r ersi is re ired. 
i “olle university 1 qu 
: 1an accredited ( leg yr ‘ 


i int index of 3.00 
i -point index of 3. 
( pidents admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-pe 
a 2 be 
“verage) in the relevant undergraduate fields. 


Master or Arts in Government 


i ; ler- 
fai The applicant’s unc 
of International Affairs or Public Affairs—The apy 
© pro ram must h; 
derprad i if 


? te major at this 
RS field of Public 


orres ling to an un- 
i lu led background courses corre pone 

ave incluc ackg 

University. 


j social science 

{dministration.—An undergraduate major in a 

Ac stration, 

Walent w k i : oe > ial 
of Pe eas 4 jor in a socia 

In the field aie ustration.—An undergraduate maj 

Scien eld of Personnel Administration. 
i] “eee education 


i s Ly. 
» With appropriate courses in psycholo 
conomic P. 


olic y— An und rgradu ite nm ajor in economics at this 
quivalent 


Y, or the e 


Master of Business Administration 


of Accounting or Busine 

Under Huate Program must h 
the field major at this [ niversity. 

“Oleg . © Business 

Udminis University is 
“ation may be 

Acien . Who lack § 


. , 

ic S ics.—The applicant's 

ss and Economic Statistics.—The «PE — 
; » =) ing 
ave included background courses corresponding 


« bs ec 
Administration.—A Bachelor's degree covey te rarer 
required. Students with majors in enone hours. Ap- 
ylete the program in the minimum ,. he we yA 
undergraduate background are required odor =m. 
above the normal Master of Business Administration progre 
theo, tay “ack grounds in 


De 0 1e8s iinistration are 
fields other than economics or busines admi 

Pec 

“ct pi t Pursue zraduate work in } 


8S 5 ] hey nust ex- 
usINe admini tration; but they 1 
han the 


i f hos; adminis- 
minimum 30 hours. In the field of ho pital 


i rs ualifica- 
selection of candidates is given to personal q 


he gram 
i . nie » n the prograr 
° for 108pital administration, and practic al ¢ xpenience. ] onthe 

aa i he tics are req l. 

data Processing appropriate courses in mathemati are ] 

Seng, of Personne] A 


dm inistration.— An 
Ppropriate 


aj i a social 
undergraduate major in 
duc 


Stion, with a courses in psychology. 


D For THe Docror’s Decret 
Cop f , 


Ness Administrat; n— 
‘lated eld ae 


» Or the equivalent, 


. . 
A M Aste r’s de gree ir Bus ness Ad istration 
“ommit ee 


a 1 of ency in st stics ting 
u j accounting t 
cman P em in Sstauisti am i) 


on Dox toral Studies are required. 
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REGISTRATION 


A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis 
to the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions. ncall 

A student previously registered in the University who was not registered » mus! 
pus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session exclud E 
apply for readmission in the Office of Admissions. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer * 


session ti 
+ ontitl 
: 5 sae Oo a; institu’ 
A student may not register concurrently in this University and anothes in which 
without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divisi0 oo 


he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one © a ness 
rae ee s 
or division of the University requires the written permission of the deans at the 
1 rill be 


Allowance of credit for work done concurrent) ding 


prior to registration. 
discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission and Advane 


In ResmeNcE REGISTRATION 
r more 18 


to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence” status by paying a be disteé", 


see page 15. For the purpose of this regulation the summer term be gra 5, 
The student who has completed his tuition requirements, but ager’ the o 
by pay” ‘oh he © 


deferred for any reason, must maintain “in residence” status hi 


. E 7 ° at w 
dence fee for the semester immediately preceding the gr = 


aduat 
pects to receive his degree. 


Time AND PLace or REGISTRATION 


2029 G Street NW., 
12:00 to 8:00 P.M. ” 1900” 
a 1 February ** 


Registration is conducted in Building C, 
periods: fall semester, September 20 and 21, 
10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Spring semester, January 31 ane 
8:00 P.M., February 2, 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REG 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following 


effective September 1, 1962: 


Turion Fees 
* 
= . 1) eemester®: 
Full-time program (15 hours or more): for each semest 
Part-time program: for each semester hOUr® .eeseecnenesaneenennseerer® 
For the degree of Doctor of Business Administration: jnation-- 
For workt leading to and including the general par rT 
For work leading to and including the final examin 
* Payment of tuition for a Master’s thesis entitles the cand eeulty up 


the advice and direction of the member 0 demic Y° 
an additional successive aca “in residence 
: be registered it @ 


xd academ) 


stration 
written. In case a thesis unfinished. 
further tuition payment. The student must however 
extends beyond the secor 


: s fo seated course be 
s as for a rey courses (num 


If the preparation of the thes 
again, and tuition paid on the same bas ; . 
t This fee does not cover the cost of tuition for element™ 


l Affairs 15 
,T . . " —_ 77, | nternational ‘ = 
The School of Government, Business, and In wat mntensEord_ hoard AES 


Abpirig 


NAL Course Frees 


n Certain c 
4% indic 


and, Unless 


} rial fees. are charged 
} } or ind material fees, z . 
Ourses additional fees, such as ee fe 5 are! chavined: tev; the semeste 
ont ese fees are che . 
course descriptions. ree payments when the tu 
otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in ~ ed against the indi 
aid in this manner, Breakage of apparatu relly we res unt provided for in 
reakage is in excess of the n ene rere ceiain additional 

» the individual student will be required to pa 

neerned 
are determined by the department con 


. nena 
] Ih S10n a8 a degree cand . j 
, charged each applicant for admission OAL Be 10,00 

= nonrefundable Seeenseseccencceseccsenesoosscoecencesoesescce sesteeesneereeeeanesenenenen : . 50.00 
pation fee for room reservation (see page 4 ) Tee. = amen 

Ai ‘cation for l'ransfer fee, charged* each appicant for . 

“ ie Niversity rom one college, school, or divisix n to anotl ) ~ 5 00 
Adme’,° normal PPOgression, nonrefundable eceececseseesesose..........., "400-1900 
‘or Bee tests (when required) 6.00 
Ys sinding Master’s a... evscceeseees 85.00 
or F ting Dissertation... jentinaabbentel 25,00 

n ththhahaaielel eT TT ° 
cord Examination fee (to cover two examina 1 

ach eo, 3: . : . : registration for the 

final Candidate for a Bachelor's degree at the time of t silty ieseantineaton 10.00 

tere mester of study (excluding sumn CT SCSSIONS } -.-svesuee ster ‘within the 

d iceistration fee, charged ea: h student who f to register with 5.00 
Chae iBnated Period ... SSSA Sees ng Se 

ad “ Charged each student tor each change in epee croy Pp a 

— & course, changing from one section to another wit ms — . 

in © Of status (from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and ch ig 2.00 
Win credit hours este eetesadhpepndhedttpendhay = 00 
sthdrawal 4. NUIT BO-sesesosssececcseeees 
Sery Ged in special cases... 7 

ach student for late payment of tuition 2.00 
arged each student who is reinstated af 5.00 
hw ts aintain “in residence 
my ter com 
ster of absencs from the Unive rsity or after ‘ 2 
rements (see page 14). Due and payable on t 33.00 
cones ES: Corenenesesenesseensesseseeceseeseees 2.00 
Ysical ep ae oe 
Xam} ae tiation to qualify for advan ed standing and for each special 5 00 
“ lor ’ SJ 
English teat fe Le Rea IEEE soecmasenastiones 5 00 
Transor tf xg foreign Students (when POQUWITCA ) .....cccccocecceacecseseee seeranennnnsens oan 
Re P : ee, Charged for each trans ript of record after the first... piguibénese 
ice tation ; , = : iversity 
mi Bes. (i) i the t versity entitles each stude nt to the following | a } 
d i if « r “sired: 
(2) the Serv: ) the 88uance of one certified transc ript of record, if and when desire¢ 
4g} Peg _ arv: gym 
Nasi m iin of the Placement Office; (3) the use of University library: (4) ‘or 
Vileges: (5, ject ’ rerwise specified: 
(6 Subsep Bs; (5) x MI18sion to all] athletic contests unless othe ewese op 
Univer. 'Ption to the Up;.. -wspaper: (7) admission to 
i Vetsity de} Ne University Hatchet, the student new paper; hed , 
Re + Ue . ° . " . escribed under 
bath Adm; heey (8) medica] attention and hospital services as d Dex , 
1 -_ : f the issuance o 
seri, 8 | tration, These Privileges, with the exc ption of the iss . . 
8 dj 7 “TMinate a ] g . 4 } . residence when he withdraws o 
SMig ] f » and a student 18 no longer in residen . 
r Te: : f 
m the | Niversity. 


PAY MENT OF } EES 

: of the ( ashier, 725 Twenty-first Street NW. No 
; ttend classes until all fees are 

> Tegistration or to attend cla A 


asler Or readmiss on 


eS Sa a 


SS 
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paid. Fees for each semester are due and payable in advance at the time of 8 
istration. ter 
With the approval of the Treasurer, the student may sign a contract for seme 
charges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting payments as follows: t work 
Fall Semester —One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the firs 
ing day* in November; one-third on the first working day* in December. the first 
Spring Semester—One-third at the time of registration; one-third on 
working day* in March; one-third on the first working day* in April. a the 
Arrangements for the above may be made with the Office of the Cashier ipt of 
time of registration. Installment-due notices are mailed. Howevel nom 
notice is no excuse for failure to meet obligations when due. 
A student who fails to meet payments when due, but 
following two weeks of the date on which payment is due, is charged men! 
fee. A student who fails to meet payments within these two weeks “a n of 
is due is automatically suspended and may not attend classes UW | he nae 
ficially reinstated and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fi 


> y n 
A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may 
pension. AP 


pays his fees W 


0) sans 
icatiO 

pl 

stated for the semester after two weeks from the date of sus - 

for reinstatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. edit except! 
An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for ct 


late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS edule 
sc 
ange in clase ivisio® 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for ch school, FO ile 
cep! 


must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, ot an ae 
in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor 1 ‘| 
notice (see “Withdrawal”, page 21). ments " 


; ; . ancial adjust 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, financial ad) 


made as follows: 

Fatt SEMESTER 
LL. SDEMESTE or 
Ate . University dated 0” or on 
Full-time program.—( omplete withdrawal from the Uni a if tworthirds 

the last working day* in October or November, cancellation © 


third, respectively, of the full-time program charges. * in October or* wee! 


Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working pe fe differen? me Pi” 
ber, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, a of the rt-tl 
the charges for the full-time program and the hourly chargé : 


gram continuing in effect. he last working wr uitio” 
Part-time program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the j respective ys 
tober or November, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, 


charges. 


be 
dated on neath A 


nirds OF 


Sprinc SEMESTER or 
0 


al from the University 


Full-time program.—Complete withdraw on of two-t 


the last working day* in February or March, 
respectively, of the full-time program charges. 

Partial withdrawal dated on or before the | 
cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, 


-ancellati 
cancell “a , 
+» Februat ‘ 

t working day* k _ weet 

- of the differen® 


* The University work week Monday through Friday 


inclusive 


} | 17 
; ss, and International Affairs 
lhe School of Government, Business, r Intern ne j 


Charges for the 


zes of the part-time program 

full-time program and the hourly charges of the p 

Pou hese fore the last working day* in Feb- 
arttime Program.—\\ ithdrawal dated on or before 1 ; F Se 
bell arch cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, re I 

Char, 
No ; 


efund or re 
Working day* . . 


Student 


, -d after the last 
duction will be allowed on any withdrawal — ) 
: ‘ spring semester). 
in November (fall semester) or March ( spiny dds a course and con- 
nrolled in a full-time program, who drops or adds : 
in a full-time 
an those 
"NO case will 
In y 


roger Ww € i jus “nts of tuition 
am. ill h ive no financ ial adjustment 
} Bré , . J 


nh, : : . 
ade other th involving course fees, 


- : > total tuition charges. 
& refund be made of the first third of the total 


i » of nattendance upon 
“ase will tuition be reduced or refunded because of non 
Classes, | eo 
i ri i arge is inc 
ang Dent applies only to the semester for which a Er chary 
: : “yr ce ster. 
M no Case wil] this payment be credited to anothe r "i . lay aa ce 
d Studen in chemistry ‘who fails to check out of the la ora ~ aap Dens gym 
. ; t Y » « 
be Set by the instructor unless excused by the instructor, wi ach Bete 
J ‘ ’ : ocses 
cheno ce. A Student who drops a course before the end sg the 
“i Out of the aboratory at the next regular laboratory perioc ss its as, 
p i é TC ; ; Ss, ex ut, 4 
book dents enrolled jn the ROTC who fail to turn in eae ‘ I » meee 
; i } » value 1€ miss 
ps on Separation from the Corps, are charged the value o oo pery dpe 
Stud, Onzation to withdraw and certification for work done wil j 
Ent w 
Sat Who has not a clear financial record. aa: stad a 
i i f f s un al 
bank: St are €ncouraged to provide their own cash fun t 
ng “trangements in 


the community, 


ELLOWSHIps SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


leteeichinensh 
, . ow. c Ss 
FELLOW HIPS, GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHII a 
P : . ate able. 
Unl .‘ollowing fellowships, graduate scholarships, and assistantships re March , 
Pree dine Wise Specified, applications should be submitted ant en , di -cted to 
the due the Period for which the award is to be made. They should ce re my 
The Cont” of the department or the dean of the school concerned and addres: 
a Tge Wag): a * ‘ 
Unio 88 Ungton University Washington 6, D. C. . , 
0 Saar ‘ : , » various 
dep» ersj y eaching Felloy ships —Assigned for the academic year to the vario 
fo. Ments of ; ; pa a? ages be a prospective candidate 
a Doctoral justttction. ‘The “pplicant is expected to be a } ed teaching 
felloy re — “sree in the 8eneral field of his future doctoral study. Each tes 
Ition » se '¥es an annu 


al stipend (on 
es for whatever 


gag to carry, 
Versity, "y With the 


Tents to ching fello 


) s tu- 

& nine-month basis) of up to ceed men 

schedule of study or research re $500. Sts 

J ; = . Sti- 

Tuition and laboratory fees may Dh — ally a Uni- 

Work load of the individual teaching fellow. Norma . assign. 
W renders half-time service in classroom or laboratory assi, 


i ir j r ly f »plication 
~ Mad, nt of Instruction di ecting hi do to al study. Apr 
™ - t chairman of the de 
© Uni 


n 
dating a Fatory fe. 


n concerned. 
partment of instruction concern 


lay through Friday, ing 


usive 


a 


10 
LO 
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ion 10 

. . . . . i ction 
Graduate Teaching Assistantships.—Open in various departments of i 
candidates for the Master’s degrees. Each graduate teaching assistant ren depem™ 
pivesy i 


ignated unit of service to his major department of instruction, and © z” 
ing upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to $2,000 on @ nine-mon™ bis 
the duties 


plus tuition and laboratory fees for the program of studies which 
ot exer™ col 


Tuition and laboratory fees may 


assistantship permit him to carry. 
J nt of instructio® 


Application should be made to the chairman of the departme 
cerned. r fellow 
American Security and Trust Company Fellow ship (1960).—A tworyr ration © 
ship of $2,000 a year is available to a graduate student in business ere 
economics in the School of Government, Business, and International Aff! of 
Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1 ~ 
Jeannette Blaney Strayer in memory of her father. The income do : 
to $1,200, is used to provide fellowships for graduate students in & He! ns alt 
tional relations, in the School of Government, Business, and Interna of of 
Scottish Rite Fellowships ——The Ancient and Accepted Scottish 7 amour! 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A., offers fellowships each In ; ‘nol of 0" 
roll in the Se dershiP~ 


$2,200, to graduates of accredited colleges who wish to en " 
to train for governmen By * 
J 


ernment, Business, and International Affairs, 
f Alabama, “ flaws” 


federal, state, or local. The territory includes the Orients © 
zona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, fi jssipP™ 

Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, -— ako 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, ‘tah, Vis 


: “ ‘ . = ~». Texas, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee Tex 


Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming, Panama, Puerto Rico, ® + dent? 
Taiwan, Japan, Okinawa, and Guam. iJable to res? the 
ifts and are availa det fo 


These fellowships are made possible by annual g 
of the respective states or countries, and application therefor a: eg? 
Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the Supreme Council, v's applicatio’ veh 
Jurisdiction, U.S.A., of the Orient state or country from which t gt ! on Unt 
be made. Direct inquiries to Mr. C. M. Farrington, The George 


sity. 
- . . ; . I v t 
W olcott Foundation ft -llowship Sponsored by the W oleot ] 
lcott Foundation Fellowships.— 4 colleges du 
accredited oolleé for # 


a 
re shoul [ South 
9° j 


Twelve International and available to graduates of . i 4 
enroll in the School of Government, Business, and Internationsl A pists 
work in International Affairs, Public Administration, Personen haa ves Sth Me 
Business Administration. Preference is given to students vette al yi awd! 
ated with, or whose parents are affiliated with, High Twelve <a 0 roa ns 
sonic Order. The fellowships cover tuition for one calendar 5 mont pave! 
in residence. Where need is shown, a living allowance y ¢ ne Washingt” 
granted. Direct inquiries to Mr. C. M. Farrington, The Coors 
sity. a. f 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZE - gepotl O 
limited to students many pi 


The following « holarships and prizes are 


- ° cna 
i aire The Univer 
Government, Business, and International Affairs. Th ail 
School. \ special bulle co! 


ot eee 
‘tained from the Chairm® p. C. wa 
pn Washington © sg gpecited 


r unless ot 


niaining * nee © 


which are open to students in this 
list and full information may be ol 


Scholarships, The George Washington University, 
academic yea 


Scholarships are aw irded for the 


, 2 9 
nierr nal Affairs l 
The School of Government, Business, and Inte rnational Af ‘ 


edited arry a full schedule 
redited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry a full sc 
of academ: 


Sy iis he Revel fox which he lari tarde 
Sg lars ip application should be made in writing on or before ah re canes 
has academic year and, unless otherwise specified, should be addressec 

y man of the Co 


one wale Tuide Jniversity, 
hi e Committee on Scholarships, rhe George W ashington Unive 
ington 6 Dp. c 


ships bey: ., + “= Awards are made during the month of April. All scholar. 
8! with the fall semester, 

“hes Society of Women 

erect of Columbia Ch Ties ting 

> JUnior, aduate woman majoring in accounting. 

“vorthy Shepard Scholarships (1946).—By bequest, 

Stant students 


Al i of Government, 
Tale Kappa Psi Prize. photee 
the high ot! who has completed 90 semester hours at this | niversity anc attain 

yi ini ublic ac ting, 
Publi 8 Average grade in economics, business administration. public accounti ; , 
i ign commerce. The name of the winner and the year of the 


r f the 100! ; - F 
plaque in the office of the Dean of the School of Govern 
8, and Internatic al Affairs ‘ 
il < a0ional Affairs. : 9 ; 
tC rr er -arr Prize.—This prize of $200 was established in 1962 by wp > 
band n | ONorary Trustee of the University, in memory of her distinguished hus- 
Was 


ms in 1899 


_ - ‘shed by 
{ccountants Si holarship (19. 03 ).—Establis hed : 

’ j thy soph- 
apter to provide a partial scholarship for a worthy soy 
Senior, or gr 
i two partial s« holarshiy s ior 
wishing to enroll in the International Affairs program 
Business, and International Affairs. 


, eta Mu Chanter to the 

—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter to 
8 engrava 
Ment p... oaved on a 


: ispride -s Jiplo- 
m the School of ( omparative Jurisprudence and | I 


annually to that man in the graduating class of 
i. { University who has demons 
Ue e «national affairs and who has given evidence ; 
iti i ; icated public ee t. 
Eres _ thes Which produce the good citizen and the dedicated public ervan 
: On , . 
“lation nolloy Memorial Award. Awarded by the 
8enera) © an outstanding 
€Xce lence ; 
el ad: . 28 demonstrates su 
8 i e} noh . . 
"escho} 3H ™nistration, and shows qualities of leadership or promise through ex 
John , AClivities. 


trated outstanding ability in his 


: ” | 
of possessing in marked 


Washington Personnel As- 


graduating senior 
tudies, 


Sr 
i i t } hows 
in business administration who sh« 


periorty in one or more courses in 


$s Prizes _A first prize of $100 and a second prize of $ », C3 


Oise 


. Owles, Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty- 
Rite of we (Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
qetally te menry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded 
Min Wit} _ rey Seniors in the School of Government, Business, and International 
Morvan 1 the highest academic averages, 
he ’ Alice D “rdson Goddard memoria] established by Mary W illiamson God- 
» Watded to euglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of ( 


orgetown, D. e. 
\ . 

y field. © junior Or se 

Co; Ss: 


8: a : nior student making the highest 
" “Nting nomics, 


average in the follow- 
€8s administr 


busin ation, foreign commerce, and public ac- 


FINANCIAI AID 


Craduas STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
my ie . _ 
wUts of yp unde "graduate student assistantships are available in several depart- 
Men fj iversity 


: fe Pplication should be made to the chairman of the depart- 
ep Clon « cerned 


ee Maintains & regis 
d applicants 


try of positions available in many fields of 
for consideration. 
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Loan Funps 


The following loan funds are available to students in the University i «acted 
with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Inquiries shou direct 
to the Office of the Treasurer. 

University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of the University have ! 
fund for short-term loans to students to provide for partial paymer! 
plication should be made three days prior to the dates on which tuition inst# 
are due. 

National Defense Student Loan Fund.—Thi i i I1-timne a 

St ; und.—This fund is available to fu . ty is 
graduate and graduate students who are in need of financial assistance | 
given applicants who express a wish to teach in elementary or secondary schoo" 
whose academic background indicates a superior capacity or preparation he for 8% 
mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. After application for 
mission to the University has been completed, application on forms presen! t for 


ater than Ju Ve Gust 


: 4 
nade available 


it of tuition : ts 


, 


this loan fund must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no | { 
the fall semester, December first for the spring semester, and May first fos 
mer Sessions. 
yition psy 


us types of t 
“The Place” ¥ 


A list of banks and commercial finance firms offering vario 
ment plans is available through the Office of the Treasurer. 

For information concerning full- and part-time employment, 
Office”, page 46. 


see 


REGULATIONS ‘i 
t 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent i 
versity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work on 
rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. +a] inio ation 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals mater ™ yersitl . al 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other a by spe! 
ment, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (orrniversi 


action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit 0 


ATTENDANCE 

A student may not attend classes until registration is com 
paid. A student may be dropped from any course 

5 o] ourses re 

The student is held responsible for all th k of the © a 

yy the instructor e F 


registered, and all absences must be excused | 
. ail pen 
vision is made for him to make up the work missed. g the 


A student suspended for any cause may not atten 


] classes durin 


suspension. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN subject mia 
A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special = 

of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under té ie 

instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropr 


jate de 


a 
Ss 


7 9] 
7 ion Affairs < 
T S ’ ? » / niler national A jau 

he ‘ chool o; Government, Busine 33, and ] . ~ “ 


hi Plan ig limited to the specific course credits normally allowed when taken on 
* class asis, 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS latins 
A Student Who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements | be er Cad. 
Coveroment, Business and International Affairs may be dismissed from th 
Versit , 
GRADES 

Grades are Mailed to the student through the Office of the ig We ¢ - se 
wt each ‘emester, They are not given out by instructors. For details o grading 
Ystem gp ’ 


“SC pages 24.9 


~25 and 35. 
EXAMINATIONS 
i > mpletion o 
he **™inations are scheduled at the end of each semester or at the co iy 
© Course. 


E Acapemic DisHonesty 
Vj : 

the rience of dishonesty on the 
an Upon recomme 


f . er! and 
Will oral found Ruilty of dishonesty will be suspende d ned d rose! oe 
in Whi Eprived of credit for all courses in which he is nna - beter 9 
honest ty : is 1onest act occurs, A disciplinary grade re Mo “ill ¥ re sloyed in 
Comput im be recorded for each such course, and this grade will be « plo} 

If a e “oa the quality-point index. 

May be . ent Suspended becau 
bee, “quired to repe 


rep at for grade 
We orded, and both the grade 


demic naty? 
Pitt index, ishonesty 


lt in his suspe sion by 
vart of any student will result in his su pensi \ 


ndation of the Dean’s Council. 


se of academic dishonesty should be readmitted, he 
all courses for which a diss iplinary grade a 
earned on repetition and the disc iplinary oe 
grade will be employed in computation of the qua ity 


WITHDRAWAL 


or from the | niversity, without academic or — 
Ihiverg sy issi issi aw from the 
Univers quires the Permission of the Dean. Permission to withdraw f 


. Sranted a student who does not have a clear financial record. 
‘ . ¥ Mi . ~ 
Wi hdr and Financial Regulations » pages 16 and 17.) 


‘ i " Pe f fall 
CMe ster - tween the last working day* in Ox tober and the end of the 


ny Plwan " - : an ‘ » spring 
Mester ibe etWeen the last working day* in February and the end of the spring 
All Char FMitted only IN exceptional cases. 
s . 
ude or courses dropped without the 


ty. -*€POrting 
Rtiny Porting 


approval of the Dean must be met by 
the drop ing 
A ‘ance, pping 


of a course to an instructor does not effect ils 
Udent 
May . 1 
of the 4: , May not Withdraw from either the basi: 
ree ROTC 


course or the advanced course 
- Without 


the approval of the President of the University, 


Mees wip _ -HANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
“Oye (een hin @ College, Se hool of Division —A student may not change or drop 
e > or 4 ¢ ” . 
With the g ithdrawals , above) or change his status to that of auditor except 
Chan 2 Prova of the Dean 
a wel 2 . ; ; . 
Prova] f th “ection to another of the same course may be made with the 
= e 
7 


an and the de 


partment ¢ oncerned 


e Up: 
®iversiny 
w 
. eek js Monday through Fy 


ork w 
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Change from one major subject to another within the same college oF school 
be made with the approval of the Dean. All requirements of the course of stu 
which the change is made must be met. «vision 10 

Transfer within the University—Transfer from one college, school, of div! jp 
another may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned in a 16 
cases of normal progression from the lower division of Columbian College ! F 
ular baccalaureate program, application for transfer must be made to ™@ 
of Admissions on the form provided by his office. degt® 

Students wishing to transfer from the Division of University Students to 3 seme 
granting college or school of the University should note that a maximum © 
ter hours will be accepted in transfer. ter hou 

Students transferring within the University should note that 30 semes®™, 
including at least 12 semester hours in the major field, must be complete fet the 
dence in the school or college from which the degree is sought. Upon t jreme 
student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the 
he must fulfill. 

CREDIT 

Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfacto 
the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing. oe palane? 

On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candid anit 
sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements, 


ry completion 4 


and qualitative, remaining to be met for the degree. ! ay be #6 
=e . he University ™°7 | jemi 
In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the U lass no 4 rake 
. . . “ sear” i plas 
istered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” 1n & CO", on to 
. aig : aoa in the exercise OL gat 
credit). An auditor is not required to take active part in the the 


e 
: ‘ : » not tak 
examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may n 


course later for credit. 
T ‘ » Re or 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD f the studen! 


— . . . » 0 : 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued on re por dollar 8°" ho 
former student. No charge is made for the first copy; a fee of on 


. e . ai ed for 4 
for each one thereafter. No certificate of work done will be issu 


does not have a clear financial record. 


GRADUATION REQL IREMENTS “a me A 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation 4 a music io 
admission requirements, completed satisfactorily the scholars me and be 
dence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is Te 

from all indebtedness to the University. -» the Office of af 
Application for Graduation.—Application should be filed in ‘or 0 1 yé 

istrar at the time of registration for the last semester of the sem Studen's  arded 


oo : : : » calendar. 
applications will be accepted after the date stated in the tel degrees tober fot 
ing to complete, during the Summer Sessions, requirements i registr® 
at the February Convocation, must apply for graduation 4s ot 


the Summer Sessions. ge - for one a f bis 
the University 


Residence.—A student who is absent from xisting - 
more is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements exist status by pe 
return, unless during his absence he maintains “in residence * on i 
residence fee, see page 15. but whose gradual 


The student who has completed tuition requirements, 


) 
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Cleared al ae complete degree requirements during the Summer Sessions and are 

*sidenog” eSruary graduation by the Registrar are not required to register “in 

or the fall semester. 

Wired to yg Examination. —All candidates for Bachelor's degrees are re- 
Wo parts of the Graduate Record Examination (see page 26). 

University reserves the right to refuse to confer a 


bee Upon a ca lid hae 

Thesis or Dj 4ndidate whose attendance or conduct has been insatisiactory. — 

t require ssertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction 
later ay for a degree, must be presented in its final form to the Dean no 
Ch are re sary specified in the University calendar. Three complete copies of 
© obtain = It is the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate degree 
Tepr luction ew Dean a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and 
: Nccented the ee and dissertations, which are rigidly enforced. 

TY Of the Ur "8 Or dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become the prop- 
Cte oo: ~ Versity and 


l€s are 
ade $ are bound an 


Pt mat ; 
er) , 
Pro al in them must be secured from the Dean. 


Mand:3 © at G; . 
“Andidate ¢ raduation,— Presence 


y Unless > ww " . 
applicas: the work for the degree was completed during the summer term or 
PPlication for gra: 


at the graduation exercises is required of the 


luation in absentia has been approved by the Dean. 


THE LIBRARY 


“\ stude : 
Vere: Nt registered : * “he : a “93 
“Wily Li Bistered in the University is entitled to the reference use of the Uni- 


: 1Dra: <e en 
mut be press, ‘pn Student Identification ( ard, issued upon the payment of fees, 
The | ~~ ted as identification. 


an ner; 

“ Addition a books available for home circulation is two weeks, with 
mee * Overdue, Ar ~ mee A fine of five cents will be charged lor each day 
oom, any time ~ “ which does circulate ~ esteatnnen m0 
“mn = Reserv ooks for collateral reading must be used in the reading 
: va ol ra is open. With special permission they may be drawn for 
ne he ‘ne Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will be charged 
- | r that.» “ala _ of an —_ and five cents rs eat h hour - — 

wa heh e 18 overdue, Grades of a student will be withheld un- 
uate BER is reser RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 

versity Served by the | niy 


versity to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
any class or c] : 


be Uni ‘ asses, whenever, in the interest of the student or 
Niversity 


Administration deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT To « HANGE RULES 


, Various college 
W r ¢ an r 18 colle zes, 
henever the requirements, rules 


Proper auth 


schools, and divisions reserve the right to 
and fees, Such regulations shall go into force 


Orities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
Sponsible for the 


7 , abt oe pe rsonal property in anv Unive 
and Found” Office 


18 maintained in the Student Union. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
and filed ve 


Dean. 
including ¢ 


A junior is a student who has completed between 64 and 94 hours 
declaration of his major, approved by his adviser, in the Office of the 
A senior is a student who has completed between 94 and 124 hours, 


le ast 6 hours of seco id-grou ) work in his major. . for th 
I J work £ 


A master in course is a student who has satisfactorily completed the he D. 
Bachelor’s degree and filed his approved program of study in the Office 0 soit 
A doctoral candidate is a student who has been admitted by the Com 
Doctoral Studies. 
THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES ‘ 
2 
je , : : of Are 
The School offers programs leading to (1) the degree of Bachelé 2) the & 
Government with majors in International Affairs or Public Affairs tind Busine® 
. ; . 4 . " . J 
gree of Bachelor of Business Administration with majors in Accoun 
Administration, and Business and Economic Statistics. 
THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Amount or Work 15 
A full-ti ; inarily take more than "probs 
A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily t 


- who is not 
ter hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, whe ore 
pot 
r may take whos? 
w 


eek: 


tion, may not take more than 9 semester hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or 
than 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 
index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. t any time dius! 

A student who accepts employment after registration OF a go a 
semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his progral™ . 


highe 
94 hours 8 


if necessary. 
Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP eneral 1 rie 

ened) = . 

In order to graduate, a student must have the following Ou ” 
point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major 


. . . ‘ie j ro 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the 6 


;rades Tots 
Grade C. average? mplet 


7 - 7 d; 
The following grading system is used: A, excellent; > Fe symbol I (indi 
ing; F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been assignet , d 


or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. . - he student msde 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given the ager ” cannot ed 

ure to complete the required work of the course. An “ince jgsion of sudo 
up after the lapse of one calendar year except by ~ouirses 
council of the college, school, or division concerned. Cou 


W of 
gymbo D 
I] be indicated by the §) de of ent 
has withdrawn by proper authorization will be 1 has received ab’ state 
dent may not repeat for grade a course in which he 5& A wn 


serned. 
partment concerne 


above, unless required to do so by the de 
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to thi. 5 aly P 
k his eflect py, 


Arman 


lust be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental 


The Quality-Point Index 


um omputed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by dividing 
De al ; ; . 
acl quality points by the number of semester hours for which the student 
Uality >: based on the complete record in this | niversity. 
Points. Points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three 


» ho points, for each semester hour for which 
: - Courses marked W or / are not considered in determin- 

. nde) ™ 

8 reo % except that cour 


ec ses marked / will be considered when a formal grade 
Plete» ;? OF at the close of 


is not a calendar year, whic hever occurs first. lf an “incom- 
8 2% Supersed a proper grade within the allotted time, it is computed 


eats) qualj 
: ality po; . insti 
Sidered in ty Points, Grades in courses taken at another institution are not con- 
e © . 2 
omputing the quality-point index. 


ed by 


Dean’ 
359 oe Honor List—The 


= 


Honors 


ei names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 
" the sist will Placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance 
rmheste a % limited to (1) full-time students registered for & minimum of 12 
ours ove ws and (2) part-time stuc 


ten OVer a : lents registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
fe er ' 
“Tm, I lod of two Consecutive semesters, which may include the summer 


th dis): 
. Sty 
Serer; Netion._A Bache 


¥ lor’s degree may | 
Faculty, if 


e conferred “with distinction”, at the 
4 student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher 
stitution. To be eligible for this honor a student must 


at least one-half of the work required for the 


Cial honors may be 


Outstanding a 


maj — . 
Jor de partment, under the following regulations: 
Must have 


PT re his candidacy f spe l honors 
ee. te Presenting . i or special honor 
9 Nor Year. B the major department or field 


x e 
Lidacy ‘. Student must me 


awarded by the Faculty to the recipient of 
hievement in the major field of work on recom- 


approved by the faculty 
not later than the beginning of 
et suc 


h other conditions as may be set at the time his can- 


awarded speci 1} less h 
4, ~Y On all west. Pecial honors unless he 
T h he all Work taken at this institution. 


e for h 
0 Ss . . . 
the nor completed at this institution at 
re Work requi 


has a quality-point index 


cadet may be designated a “Distinguished 


(1) has completed Air Science 101 and 102 with an 
Upper third of the 


students enrolled therein: (2) has 
of B or better: 


Mic stana- —8det” if he 

ng among the 

acaden in 

de ite rf Lic (3) possesses high moral charac ter 
To Plitude . Meg I 

in the Air Force: (4) has disting 1ished himself by 


gh Participation in recognized extracurricular activities 
at an Air Force ROTC 


7 Summer Training Unit. A “Distin- 
18 authorized to wear a “Distinguished Cadet” badge 


v uniform. He may submit an application for a 
nited States Air Force. 


a “Distinguished 


» Cadet” 


which is given final considera- 
Air Force ROTC Graduate.” 


Va 


o ; : - ; ’ 
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OF 


. An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguished Air Force R i 
Graduate” if he has (1) been designated a “Distinguished Air Force R TC Cade 
and maintained the standards required of a “Distinguished Air Force ¢ Cade 
during the period between designation and graduation; (2) completed the Air» de 
ROTC Advanced Course: and (3) completed the requirements for @ lors 
gree. A “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate” will be presented with . on 
cate signed by the Commandant, Air Force ROTC, and, if he made application 
be considered for a regular commission in the United States Air Force: 


Probation 
r be placed ¢ 


A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, © 


) ati sre he re ; ; 
probation, where he remains as long as his index is below 2.00. 


Suspension 
. . - i 8 
A student whose index is 1.50 or below, or who is placed on probation for 


semester, whether successive or after an interval, is suspended. an it 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission es : 
terval of one calendar year. He must then submit evidence to the Comm ity < 
Admission and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the Univers , 
has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmissio™ 


le on . > . . . ; 
dent suspe nded twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


RESIDENCE ; fields 

A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the ma ie 
must be completed in residence in the School of Government, Business, Us 
national Affairs, This requirement applies to students (ra 
versity as well as to students transferring from other institutions. ve agers 
may be counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residen®® to ps? 
less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the 2 residen™ 


work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be comp a 


nsferring Wi mor WOH 


GrapuaTe Recorp EXAMINATION grat 


| anti eee 
All candidates for Bachelor’s degrees are required to take two era ee 
] 


s institutional testing P Testing ~ 
aminations are conducted by the University twice a year: the Fal Spring ge 
(December 8, 1962) for seniors graduating in February, 8 ne oe plete the 
(April 6, 1963) for those graduating in June. Students expecting jnation = sf. 


gree requirements during the summer sessions should take ¢ 


. : : Lf "ee 
uate Record Examination in the University 


Spring Session. Dates of the examinations are announced int r r reg! d 
> . , . > ‘amination mus f stu y 
Each senior required to take the Graduate Record Exam tO 
ae } - : e : fi al regu are> +me f 
it in the office of the Dean when he registers for his fins the 0” 
5 a e at 
pay of 


(excluding summer sessions). A $10 examination fee is Jes 
istration. avail thems 
res and may speci# Er 


Students will receive individual reports of test scores rice. 
the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Serv raduat Reco jlable 
mission seniors who expect to graduate in June may take 7 tran ipts #” 
amination at the previous Fall Testing Session, so as 10 have hools. 
raduate 8¢ 


early in the year when applying for admission to & 


ws on 
Y M 7 ’ te n Affairs 2 
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Use or Correct ENcusx 
he Use of correct English, 


. ¥ 4 > ™ " » > te. 
Ot Whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be reported 


om instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of Correct English. 
Chairman of the 
Credit, Var 


i i . f '. eerthed is 
en Ying in amount with the needs of the student. If the work prescribe d i 
q valent toa course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree 
May be d : “ 


oral and written, is required in all courses. Any stu- 


Committee may assign supplementary work, without academic 


i in English to the satis- 
fact} Clayed by failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the sa 
On m uae 
of t x Committee and the Dean. 
SUMMER Scuoot Creprr 
A st . . e.. . +} 
the inet who plans to attend summer school sessions at another iapiiation 7 
Vergit ation of having credits so obtained apply toward graduation from this ; “4 
Vv rae Ist secure the written approval of the dean of his college wt ayes 7 
‘ ri i ; ; f eh 7 night 
be earned a Such credits be recognized to an amount in excess of that which mi 
es 3] ; > . mr . . 
M a similar period in this institution. 


N CorresponpENce AND Home-stupy CouRsES 
‘© Credj; >. _. wae Daa ad 
edit 18 given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


To CurricuLuM ReQuimeMENTS 
“OMPlete recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
of sing addition to the ' 


Sem appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a —— 
es : : «yn 4 we a 
‘lo ~ hours during the junior and senior years, as set forth in one of the 


ered. 
oe “mination does not 


Vser an r quest to take the 
in the © Tequired fee 


Curricula. 
. Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements 
. e Uir ’ . 
ton eg oe may be waived by the satisfactory passing Ol a waiver examina- 
: Ze ° ‘ ny ca we 
Peng thi and Prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser concerned. 
e 


} f Ji» . J 
entitle the student to any hours of credit toward 
examination should be made to the curriculum ad- 

i f f e} late enecified 
paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date specified 


>, . . ite : é : 
Th PReRngt ISITE—FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARs 
@ fy Wi 


lo 
a. 
and ¢. 8 Curriculum 


» Offered in the 
Ten ean: ences € 


lower division of Columbian College of 
> Constitutes the 


Ula j first two years of the Bac helor of Arts wreinare 
: n nternational Affairs and Public Affairs: 
it Semester 
| eae " 
~ ret eeses. c tlis} ‘ ? 
Nabe nal "lor 1X, 9 12 
‘ence is 
Ph ‘ be Biology 19 Cl > 4 : , Mathematics 3, 
VS} ; <", hemistry 3 *; Geology 1-2; lath at : 
Social §Etcation R ©; Physics 1]. 125 OF Statistics 51, S2cucmmununnnmnen 10 8 
Udj SU pa > quired of full-time day students not in ROTC... . ok ; 
. a Mabe ~conomics 1-2: History 39-40, 71-72: Political S ience 1 and - 
»1 and 10, or 9 10.. al 


”y the departinents of Botany and Zoology 
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phy 


ee! Students interested in Foreign Service include Geogr to 2 
Ci ccesecesentovcosveonemsetsenesaneediosqcnendenseeescoceseniesseniieaannnnnnnn med 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


RequireD—JuNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


sa] rele 
: ; oi itical 
The international affairs program is broad, covering international a regio! 
ar 
d sp 


tions, international trade and finance, international communications, 
‘ “fl - nil . © Se ackgroun 
tudies. Its purpose is to equip students, by providing general hackgro jplomalt 


cialized work, for careers in the field of American foreign relations. The nsibilitié 
service of the United States, the several agencies of government with respe aterprise 


rican © 


in the international field, the international organizations, and Ame 
abroad offer opportunities in this field. 


Econ 181-82 ...cccccccoses International Economics 
Hist 181-82 .. Diplomatic History of the United States. 
Pol Se 171 .... International Politics 

or Hist 150 ... European Diplomatic History since 1878. 
Pol Se ..International Organization: the United Nations 


Pol Sc International Law ......svssservessersesseseess 
Pel Se 197 cise -Proseminar in International Affairs. 
Foreign Language ....... Composition and Conversation...... 
Geography ....... Sinshensiensacstheiphacnsesdsqnantacassiiinbedietasasaae . 
Group Option ccccsesses (To be selected from one of the following & 


tion with adviser) 


Elective 


Tot i] ee ceuenrteenenennan—aaaa plus 
: 7 . Jisted a 8 
All international affairs majors must complete the required courses with fan te 


jon 
r consultati¢ ther tha 


the group option. Group option courses must be selected afte an option o 


viser. Normally no more than 6 semester hours may be taken in jification e 
= . uf 
one selected Consent of the adviser must be obtained for suc h mo 
selected. ¢ 
with th 


Group I—International Politics cerne 


» con 
- ‘sography &* 
Composed of courses in Political Science, History, and Geogral ) 


study of American diplomatic relations. phys 

. Geobte ess 

Group I—International Economics yublic Administratio™ 4 pusin® 
Composed of courses in Economics, Business and sport financla'y 


and Statistics concerned with the study of American 
U 


relationships with foreign countries toss 
. opore:: iol 
Group I[[—International Communications jology and Antheric OP a 
Composed of courses in Political Science, Psy« hology, mee yw programs on ed 
Journalism concerned with the study of international informat (It is recom 
psychological warfare, cultural relations, and public relation program.) 
the student include statistics in his freshman- and sophomore>) hy [nt 
; : GeogtaP™?” fre 
Group IV Area or Regional Studies Politic 1] Science, and a Europes eric 
Composed of courses in Economics, History, Fo . 1s oF areas: tin / wise 


10r fee 1¢ a 
t Orbit; - by the “a the 
anne 


the following reé 
Area; the Sovie 
be made 
a language §¥ 


grated programs of study are available in 
and the Middle East; Asia and the Pacife 
Modifications and combinations of these areas may 
The foreign language requirement should be met by 
ving aatindl 
region or area selected 
‘al Studie. 


art 
jucation OF Secret 


srses elected in Physical Ec 


j rei . 0 
T S y niernafi fairs 
The ‘ chool of} Government, Business, and Inte: national Affa ‘s ~ 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Requmep—J union AND Senor YEARS 


Pg Public Affairs prog t 
| Policy, 


: laalin h domestic 
ram is a broad, composite curriculum dealing with dome 


Semester 

Hours 
~Money and Banking... eestoneipeaee : 
Public Finance OG RRS aterm nn me Le : 
Government Control of Economic Actvity.....cccccccscccsescsoceoecesess.. 


Social History of the United States since 186] 

. Representative Americans at fe 
Politic al and Constitut onal History of the United States sinc ‘ 
gg alle : : a 


srevvevsensannaveceonsaneessannnsnscenneneeessnnansneeneesane fr 
lhe Constitution of the United States susbesnanentecnsccentecssceusndsiiits . 
- Political Parties eet ee aT Te : 
“e -Public Administration 
- a eetatag (To be selected fron 
Electiy 


tion with adviser) 


Tot il ecvssoscssccssccccssetecsessess GP 
ul TOSS TOOTST ESE D SS SOT OE SO RSEESeeeeEseeEeEeeoeessoees 
Sa 
wre, tHairs m 
Toy : 
Driate a vide Speci 


Sssary pr 


4jJOrs must complete the re. 
alizations. Modifications ar 
ovided the 


The group 


when appro 


uired courses 


d substitutions may be made 
consent of the adviser is ¢ btained 


Yon 10) enomic 8 Option 


Ex Pr RO i sessesnnsannnevessssnsearenenssene 

Business Cycles eT mn 3 

nionism and Collective B RE ENS a Aan FOES 3 

“s abor Ex aaa ae dee ee oe TOE: y 
eeetenensean Economic History of the United States... 3 

G - 
Hive Total... 5 


and ( onstitutional History of the United Mates 
~[ntroduction to ( 
Politic al Theory: 
in the West 
Oundations of American Democracy... > 
Political Pressures and Public 
8ychology of 


omparative Government and P nlite Seeseeseee cere ? 
the Nature and Growth of Politi al Thought 


Re actions 


2 
Propag inda and Public Nepali cevnisentiincatteseentin 00 


* BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ae eran ACCOUNTING 
Tea, § are 
>, aS € » 
Fina, ') niomgred to meet the needs of accounting students in the 
Progra al ] anagem SPecialization - (1) M inagerial Account ng in Busine 
an rp Onsists of 36 Accounting and Budgeting: and (3) Public Aci 
Professional speciale” hours of required courses and 2] semester hours in the 
Zatlor 


The fo) ~FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
Mf Arty Owing ty 
, its > *WO-ve 

he. Inter” Scieng ‘a curric Ulum offered in the lows ivi f¢ 

i | } ; 

“ation 10na] Affair required for admission to the School of Gover 
hee * 88 a candid " j susir Adminis 

“Ndidate f{; he legree of Bachelor of Business min 

JOr in ac counting for the deg Ba 
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Accounting . Accounting 1-2 ceccciccec.iceccscsccesecceescoss 
English weeguen Suis, 2 i 
Pomaige | Tl cuterraanas | iihiehstssliscinsdssssdicsttibiassinaiasaese : atictibentSadbasaubaial 
Physical Education Required of full-time day students not in ROTC.. 
Social Studies Economics 1-2; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, 
Speech 


Speec h 1 
Statistics Statistics 


51 


Elective” .......... eoceeesoconcesosoocsosocsoseose 
Total 
ReQuiRED—JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
Acct 101 eG ;. AOCOUIIRG : cicesscccseresorsssnsinntiinitsiesabessiladeam 
Acet 111] ......ssseeerenel inancial Statement Analysis... 


Acct 


Intermediate Accounting ......... 


Acct Accounting Theory 
Acct -Income Tax Accounting...... 


Acct i Auditing . 

Acct 18] .... sveseeeeeeAccounting Systems ; 

BA 102 ........c..ccsesceeeeeeF undamentals of Management.. 

BA 131 .Business Finance 7 

> . . m 

BA 161 -Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Beil 

BA 162 ..Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property 
gages 

TA scntttisncatsisenisics Money and Bankin 

Area of Professional Specialization .......c...cecscssssssvessssesscsveseseeeeeeoe* 


. : ve 
All accounting majors must complete the required courses listed above, 
following areas of professional specialization. 


Area of Professional Specialization nageti® . 
H a 
Managerial Accounting in Business Students preparing for careers gt as eee 
counting in business may specialize in a particular area of accountings ie ba ket 
cost, budgeting, or tax, or preferably, may concentrate on broadening ® Manage wis! 
in business administration or in more general fields of knowledge. student$ ¥ ratio? 
counting in Business Program thus provides maximum flexibility i in Per he 
to combine basic training in accounting with other career interests, ° c ‘eS 

for general business responsibilities or in preparation for a more spec gems 
nancial management field 


AcOEt 162 ceccccccccccssserssrsereF Cderal Tax Practice...c.ocscsecssssosoerseese 
Acct 191 .... Advanced Accounting ..... 

Acct 193 .... Business Budgeting ........ 

Acct 196 .... ...Accounting Policy and Control 
Elective ..... 


; : sey dents prev. 

Federal Financial Management—Accounting and Budgeting — Ser rine sg x 
careers in financial management in the Federal Government wae financial p fle 
sional training in accounting with more specialized training wendy +e 
techniques used in administering the complex affairs of rg objecti 
ible program can be developed in keeping with the specific 


dividual student by the careful selection of electives. dies 
ig) Stucie- 
secretarial > 
* Credit not given for courses elected in Physical Education oF secre 


Y : sine > ional Affairs 31 
The School of Government, Busine ss, and Internationc ff 


Governmental Accor seensdntinnsttiteneenndisueidinnennanenad : 
POMEL POWUMTINE vaninretan rcncetentssormncece ee set 
Federal Budgeting. ...c...cc.cessecese sabeuepsecenegmnnsiieibuniessenstianienianes 


19 

I ad ha 
> selected in consultation with the adviser) . 

91 

Total. soeotocesesagrensnecosoossosocsossosocsoscanssedeseocoeressnanabencccessoensesée é 


C ; ‘ram ie oncentrated professional 
fcounting—The Public Accounting Program is a conce ; 
Cur, & 1 ubli ‘ cen me > 
tified wt designed to prepare students for a career in public accour ns yrs a 2 ; 
ic . . mum nur 0 yrolessiona 
®€eoy ublic Accountants examination. It combines the maximum nu I 


rround sential to a suc 
Cessf, & courses Consistent with the broad « lucational background essential to 
Ssty] ecounting 


-areer in the modern business world 


Hours 
A Advanced Cost Aci eT 0 Se IEE ot ae ees : 
A Governmental Acx PEEING cccecccccnesnosttbisecstasdetiacnsie ; 
A Federal Tax Practice.......... ; 
Acct 19) Auditing Practice ~ 
Acct 193 ° «Advanced Account Pn aS 4 
BA 163 -Professional Accou fy aan ces ‘ 
0 Narn Law in Relation to the Form of Business | . 
tions, Partners! Sly GND Dee acticmsccekesandiamenemmein te ~l ‘ 
Total... - ecceceeuteusess pencocecequscocsccnsetssetbesesseesenseds 21 


Tt BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
le , Uy cael 
rogram in business adm nistration is designed to provide the broad foundation re 

" i — a 

tty oa eventual top leaders} 

mest ester ours of 
Advan, T hours in one of t 
© Courses in] 


tm iy atior 

up in either governmental or business aceuinistration. 

Rb seems, Li idition students take 15 
substantive courses are required, 1 addit) tud 


’ ath 
5 1 ] - ich normally are 
he group options and 15 hours of electives, which n lly 
iberal] arts subjects 


Th PREREQI ISITE—FRESHMAN AND SopHomore YEARS 

© follow: 7 = afi 

of Arts lowing tWo-year curriculum offered in the lower division of Columbian ( ollege 
80d Thier Sciences i 


i qui . ro Government, Business, 
Stray ternati > required for admission to the School of 
‘Station wational Affairs 


" Ady, 
1 . as a candidate for the degree of Bac helor of Business Adn 
* major in business administration. 


Ac counting ]~2 


English 1 or 1X, 2, li... 


~Required of full-time Divietn lents not in ROTC. . Leal ae 


i " r( 1? 
*o Unomics 1-2; Political S ience 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10.. 12 
Speech ] , 


A Seana REESE eee 6 
Students interested in Foreign Commerce include Geog 
raphy 51 ........ srensteoesonsscecssneneonssssssosoooesssbeesesosssetocssescsenshesesssesctees ILL 
otal sensnqnegenessnenestpeians. OO 

eee 

Requmep- Junior AND Senior YEARs -meste 
Introduction to Business.......... ; 
. \undamentals of Management. 
€rsonne] Manageme 3 

usiness Finance 


Principles of Mar 


{ ke ting.... 
oMmercial Law 


: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments.... 
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ROD sictantstinaisitnttiiins Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mot 3 
RBCS — nrccecesccccenccscvesoocosonsenssccssoasssoocnoccnscssoosccccososesoesussealll " 3 

te eat ee be Case Problems in Management... 3 

Acct 193 ..... ..Business Budgeting 3 


Econ 121 ..Money and Banking 


Group Option (to be selected from one of the following groups).. 
Elective (to be selected in consultation with the adviser) 


Total a 
Blecceccecerccccceececeee Jus 
: ; . . sate ove, P, 
All business administration majors must complete the required courses listed abe n with 


e in consultatio : 


the group option. Selection of group option courses must be mad no 
pion’ uch 
: suc 


the adviser. Normally no more than 6 semester hours may be taken in an © 7 

. : ; 2 5 
than the one selected. Consent of the adviser must be obtained if the student W! 
modification of his option group. 


Group I—General Business - Economics 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administration, 

and Statistics 

Group [I—Personnel 4 Psycholoé®" 
Composed of courses in Business and Public Administration, Economics, ** 


Speer h, and Statistics 

Group III—Finance ‘ Econom 
Composed of courses in Acc ounting, Business and Public Administration, 

Political Science, and Statistics. 

Group [V—Marketing, Procurement, and Production eography 
Composed of courses in Business and Public Administration, E 

and Statistics, 

Group V—Controllership + + eration, and 

Composed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administra 


nomics, 


sconomics, G 


Foo 


Group VI—Economics 


: + pigtration 
Composed of courses in Economics and Business and Public Admin! 


Group VII—Statistics 


Composed of courses in Statistics hy 
Group VI[I—Transportation and Public Utilities : —: Geost@? 

Composed of courses in Business and Public Administration, Econ 
History, and Statistics, ich 
. > > -gnom! 
Group [IX—Automatic Data Processing : nistration, EB 

- stra 

Composed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Admin + forcib" 
Electrical Engineering, Mathematics, and Statistics. cialize ex 


Foreign Commerce.—Business Administration majors who wish pas rodified e ycig? 
The = 0 


commerce may request a modification of the above sa antes a third year @ d othe! 


geography? advisel 


cludes some of the above required courses and adds others, suck 
| by the 


language, foreign markets, exporting and importing, economi a 
: " t 
courses relating to overseas trade. Each program must be appr 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS , 5 prer” 
statistics, 


sl 
r hours © 4 minis 
Business ¢ 


The undergraduate program of business and economic 
analysis, with 30 semeste 


aration for business and economik 
Accounting, 


quirements and 30 semester hours of electives from 
Economics, and Statistics 


, . ~ YEARS 
PREREQUISITE—FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE pian Colles 
Column iness 
T 1 . jivision of sine’ o 
The following two-year curriculum offered in the re * | “f Government, Bus minis 
School ¢ 4 


of Arts and Sciences is required for admission to the f Business * 


- “ shelor © 
International Affairs as a candidate for the degree of Bach 
statistics. 


tion with a major in business and economic 


. : 33 
‘ ; _ ' ternational Affairs ‘ 
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Semester 


Hours 
co 6 
ene Accounting 1-2 6 
Feonomies ny : 6 
polish... 12 
pele Language : 9 
pthematics Waceseenes » 2 4 
% he Education 
oe l Science ..... 6 
Stari Philosophy 
E Matic eee Statistics 51 or 91, ! 
ectives Ste 
P Semester 
ReQquirep—J union anp SENIOR YEARS Hours 
BA 10) : ~ 
B . 
. 3 
«Principles of Marketing. ...s..csssee ~nts 3 
Commercial Law: Contracts, | ales, Agency, Bailments........ 


>. t- 
Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mor 
gages 


THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


T . 
‘ey Schoo] of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers oo 
“ the degree of Master of Arts in Government with major fields in Inter- 
they Publi, Affairs. Economic Policy, Public \cuinistration, regan 
field in An mm egree of Master of Business Administration with 1 om 


and Economic Statistics, Business Administration, Hos- 
» and Personnel 


susiness 


Administration. 


A 3.0 ADMISSION TO GRADI ATE STUDY 

3, SVerace : : . Imission t 
Brac Uate “erage in the undergraduate major is normally required for er 
taki Study, Defic; ae , . — tration may be satisfied by (1) 
ing Speci fency in und rgraduate pre paral n } 
Spee : ” ve such 

Cou, ae (2), undergraduate courses and maintaining a 3.00 ave rage in , 
se 1 1e com- 
Ptehens: . rr Passing a comprehensive examination in the major hel 1 The o¢ 


4tion may he 


’s approval upon recom- 
taken only with the Dean’s pi testi Ht ete 
© curriculum 


adviser, 


A Student ; ADMISSION TO ¢ ANDIDACY : 
“tion fo ut ij Bhized iS a candidate for a Master’s de gree only when his appli- 
n . 
““Nguag —— has been approved. 
en 


\ candidate for the de gree of Master of Arts in Govern: 


® Physical Ex 
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Policy 


ment with a major field in International Affairs, Public Affairs, or Economie 
must show that he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate lange 
department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved by the 115 
The language examination should be taken before the student begins the = fal 
hours of his work. No student may take the examination after three umst 
attempts. ; 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 

Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of 4 mini 
of 24 semester hours of course work, an acceptable thesis equivalent to ep 
hours, and the passing of the comprehensive examination. At least 30 hoes 
be completed at this University. An applicant whose background does nd .- 
necessary courses or equivalent experience must undertake a program ets 
30 hours. Many students require 39 hours; longer programs are not uncomm r 

The Hospital Administration Program requires 45 semester hours of all st 
and requires a major report in lieu of a thesis. Mastet® 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the it 
degree up to a maximum of 12 hours, but only when registration for ad 
has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum & vy Mastet® 
work counted toward a Bachelor’s degree may also be counted toward 4 


vance No 


degree. 
All work for a Master’s degree must be completed in three years, unl aired 
sion of time is granted by the Dean. Validation examinations may be 4 ensiv? 
In addition to any course examination, the candidate must pass rem 0 
written examinations in his major field. These examinations are sche roe rind 
more times a year (usually in December and in April), and should be ta t pe 
the last semester of course registration or shortly after the complete in advan 
we 
atter fie ae 


ess an ext” 


scribed course work. The candidate must consult with his adviser, 


as to the date of his examination and the definition of the subject-m or rep? 
f "aging yee ; + a 
this examination is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis or ™4) 
also be required. f Philos” 


the 


ving fot 


; : . tor 0 
A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doe i 
alify 


i 
. a . er rece 
phy (Graduate Council) or Doctor of Business Administration, # a qu 
Master’s degree, will be assisted in planning his program so that he ma) 
admission to candidacy for the Doctorate. 
Regumep Courses in ADMINISTRATION 


ro” 
«9 ate P 
1e0ry and practice in the 


Breadth and background in general administration tl r. candida riot 
vided by the following courses, which are required of all penis Adminls 
fields of Public Administration, Business Administration, Hosp! 
and Personnel Administration. 

BPA 201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 

BPA 204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) ou 

BPA 207 Human Relations in Administration (3) owing © 
fo 


; , . ane of the 
In addition, each student is normally required to take one & 
. I 


appropriate to his specific area of concentration: 


BA 297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) 
HA 206 Case Studies in Hospital Administration (3) 
PA 212 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 
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RESIDENCE 


No credi» ; s 2 : 
ey fredit is granted for work done in absentia, i.e., without formal instruction, 
Sept for } 
With 


: lospital residency and the thesis, which may be completed in absentia 
the pe 


rmission of the department, curriculum adviser, or committee concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Tad ae , 
and es for graduate work are E (excellent), 5(satisfactory), U (unsatisfactory), 
(incomplete). 


Coy 
pleted in the 


aut oars candidate who has accumulated more than 6 semester hours of U wil 
matically suspended. 


A minimum of 6 of the first 30 semester hours of cours work 
Master’s program must be graded E. 


Tue THEsis 


plans to complete work for a Master’s degree in one year should 
Not sis at the beginning of the year; otherwise he should be registered 
Must ater than the beginning of the final year. The choice of the thesis subject 


by the 8pproved by the 


: peuluhics su charge and recorded in the Office of the Dean 
hay e @nnounced in 


" the University calendar. The thesis in its final form must 
the Stude t Proval of the professor in charge and must be presented to the Dean by 
“Opies rhe later than the date announced in the University calendar. Printed 
avai} ble ; tailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are 
Paw 2 the Office of the Dean. 
Of repigg tf tuition for the 
: .- » to the advice 
Ver Year jg Granted without further tuition payment. The student must, how- 


ha we Te is a ° ‘ . . . 
"Xtends . tered in residence during this period. If the preparation of the thesis 
fo Yond +} 

Tan 1 


“Peated cou 


thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year 
and direction of the member of the Faculty under whom 


In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive 


© two-year period, the student must reregister and pay tuition as 


rse, 
ow | MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 
“TiCy . 
th a le; f b : 
re lds 9 riding “ the degree of Master of Arts in Government are availa 
ation, and national Affairs, Public Affairs, Economic Policy, Pub 
T fi €rsonnel Administration, as described below. 


e 
teld 

lo at “ of Po, : 

» © €t the €rsonne] Administration is described on ps 


lus bree : 
“ a gree of Master of Arts in Government or the degree of 
MNistration. 


Pretequisis INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Ur Ne: th 
8 o 1 9 Rann ; . ‘ 
sity “oresponding Pe ants undergraduate program must have included background 
) 


he “ an undergraduate major in International Affairs at this Univer 
Nation 7 ORT : 

Ona) poem iy I 
§ ‘ 1 interns * ee 

dine cconomins | mational Affairs is offered in four fields of specialization: Inter 
§ ternary:  uMernational Politics, International Communications, and Regional 
eld lon 

of ; “Con ° . . : 
sttemari nt tational trad, praduate courses In economics (numbered over 200) in the 
Or sag ne Conomic ©, the balance of payments, international financial policies, and 
sent of *COnomic therlicies form the principal part of this specialization. Graduate 
Inter, the Adviser Ory are recommended. Other courses may be included with the 
‘Ong, Politi 
cs 


“Grady; he 
Graduate courses in political science and history (numbered 
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, cs , -asion, diple 
over 200), in international law, international politics, international organization, ins 


matic history, and American foreign policy, comprise the principal requirements or 
specialization. Related courses may be added with the consent of the adviser. | scl: 

International Communications.—Graduate courses (numbered over 200) in polities: of 
ence, psychology, sociology and anthropology, and geography with 12 hours (one il 
the course work) in the fields of public opinion, international information, psycho re of 
warfare, and communications, and 12 hours (one-half of the course work) in the - u 
international politics and area studies. The adviser in all cases must approve the 00 


selections, and gene’ 


se 


Regional Studies—Graduate courses in economics, political science, history, "Americ# 
raphy (numbered over 200) dealing with a geographic region, such as Latin cot: 
Pacific Area, 


Europe; Africa and the Middle East; Asia; the Soviet Orbit; or the 7 an 
prise the principal requirements. Other courses of broader scope in economics, history, 
political science are recommended as part of the program. The adviser in all cases 
approve such selections. As rt 

lhe listing of graduate courses for these fields of specialization is given 1m i J 
mental offerings for Economics, History, Political Science, Geography, Psychology 
Sociology and Anthropology. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, pt P 
science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course deficiency ™ 
ic Bor 


Affairs Curriculum, as stated on page 29 must be made up. Domest 


rhe program in Public Affairs is offered in two fields of specialization: ‘ 
nomics and Domestic Politics. . econome 
Recommended for Domestic Economics: courses in economic developmen 
policy, public finance, and national income. ; : ‘tutions, an 
Recommended for Domestic Politics: courses in United States social, vom ; juss 
political history; comparative government; political theory; legislative oré@” 
prudence; political parties; and public opinion. 
ECONOMIC POLICY 
es ; wae. Y is, 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in economics or the equivalent. oil the thes! 


The 30 hours of course work must include Economics 210, 265-66 ; 


Economics 299-300. : business 
Recommended: courses in income and employment, national income, 


. 1” seg anc 
monetary and fiscal policy, economic theory, and statistics. These course 
may be appropriate are to be selected with the consent of the adviser. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


. = »pare 
Administration is to prep 
the compe ce 


enter public service in the field of administration and to improve fective PCM? 
z pa at elle . 

those already in public employment. The program assumes that 10 

ance at all levels of administration calls for an understantne ie of adminis age 


involved, a knowledge of the nature and institutional character 
s and tec 


The purpose of the program in Public 


hniques ? 


in the public service, and an ability to apply the method "tag tOge 

ment. An understanding of all three elements is provided by _— busi 

the program different disciplines, including courses in political 8 nore Si 

public administration, psychology, economics, accounting, and statis sinew admin 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate background in the social sciences OF ©” 4 and the 

tration. - < on pase 3 ; 
The 30 hours of course work must include the required eax + serra tiod 8 

thesis, Public Administration 299 300 ¢ Than Affairs Adminis nett” 
Urban Affairs Administration—The program in I rban i sina complex rand? 

designed to prepare graduates for useful roles in the eres under itis 


on gaining 4 a 
y that of the supercHly 


politan administrative structure. Stress is placed up 
ing of the nature and structure of the city—particularl 


developing today and upon administrative theory. 
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MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Curricula leadi 


able ; ng to the degree of Master of Business Administration are avail- 
Jle + . " . > 4 

min; M the fields of Accounting, Business and Economic Statistics, Business Ad- 
} ‘stration, Hospital Administration, and Personnel Administration as described 
Delow, ’ 


' The field 
either the 
USinegs A 


of Personnel Administration is described on page 39 and may lead 


degree of Master of Arts in Government or the degree of Master of 
dministration. 


ACCOUNTING 


Th 

OUunt Master's program in accounting is valuable not only to the professional ac- 
an ‘ aha : 74 “ra 

ition * but also to those individuals who are preparing for more responsible po- 


‘his 'N business and government or who are interested in the teaching profession. 
” Progr; : a : ° = . . 
Program is sufficiently flexible to meet individual student objectives. 


pin th &@ Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university with a B 

Fraduate 2 the unde rgraduate major. 

8round “counting major ex 

Coy ad Courses in 
Ming requires t} 


Students who do not present a satisfactory under 
jual to 30 semester hours, will be required to take back- 
Preparation for the graduate program. The Master’s program in ac 
1e following courses: 


Semester 
Acct 23 Hours 
Acct 5~96 Contemporary Accounting Theory... 3 
Avot 299.309 errr “Seminar in Accounting 6 

Of **eersereseeee THESIS ,.... 6 


the r Pre weccccece . 
lected Wie ning 15 semester hours, 9 must be in accounting and 6 in related fields 
the approval of the advise r. 


BUSINESS AND Ei ONOMIC STATISTICS 


* 4 undergraduate major in Business and Economic Statistics, or the equiv- 


; Work 
b tistics ‘ee must include & minimum of 24 semester hours of secon Up courses 
1 ad * minimum of 10 semester hours in second-group courses in accounting, 
Th Ministration, 


and economics 
re . 

my ining >. requires at least ] 
Nene 6 “ster hours are 
the ,  eounting 


“PProva] of 


2 semester hours of graduate courses in statistics. The 
to be selected from graduate work offered by the depart- 
Business and Public Admin stration, Economics, and Statistics with 


1€ adviser, 
This Currie BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
him a mane Provides the graduate student with instruction which will help 
many Msitions responsible Positions in business. The program is also valuable for 
The laster , feoernment, particularly those in “business-type” operations. 
“as) equine vty Susiness Administration program is sufficiently flexible to meet the 
ene Ir on of any vocational objective requiring a knowledge of management 
. ~~ Admini to the required courses, page 34, and other courses in 
ate, y Nelude er the individual program should be planned with an adviser 
tion ticular attention ee offered by other departments wherever appropri- 
Sty nomics, / ato should be given the offerings under Public Administra- 
aie dents normally will St Atistic ind Psychology. 
With : Uses and 6 hours we to complete a minimum of a hours of grad- 
wil] . Advise, Sateen = +r Individual programs are pare ee 
With ings quired to take , kee oO not present satisfactory und rgraduate _— 
Vidua] qualj ackground courses, which will be selected in accordance 


and work experience. 
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wae ee : ive 
The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effect! 


integration with the course work. - 
Automatic Data Processing.—This program prepares students for position | 


. oming male 
management where data processing methodology and equipment are becoming 


factors. 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION* 


a 2 y P jtions 
This graduate program is designed to help prepare students who aim for pos! tu: 
to give § 


of top leadership in hospital administration. Its curriculum is planned sj} pro 
dents an opportunity to acquire the knowledge, attitudes, and skills which w! 
vide a foundation for their growth into capable administrators of hospitals 4 
lated institutions. hin 
In view of the specific career objectives stated above, the requirements = other 
mester hours of course work and in resident study are greater than those canes 
fields in the Master of Business Administration Program. A minimum of* 
hours and a minimum of twenty-one months of study are required. 
Work for the degree is divided into two phases. During the first p 


of 36 semester hours of academic courses, adapted in accordance with ea ; 
These courses cover t 


hase a min! t's 
ch stu 


background needs, must be completed satisfactorily. ve , 
" " es e ini 1 
and technical background of hospital administration, general administrat ert! 


is . to gen’. 
and practice, and problem solving in the area of management as It relates © lar 
; and sim 


and special hospitals (including mental hospitals), nursing homes, 
stitutions. art sitution#! 
The second phase requires at least a full calendar year of on-the-job oil they 
training under qualified supervision. Students may not enter this phase ent vill 
have completed the requirements in phase one. During phase two, each ® rt of the 
be required to complete a major report. This written report will count 38 ition! ? 
9 semester hours required for this phase. Selected students will take " ‘ditions 
hours covering a full second year of residency. By special permission, nin Esch 
search and course work may be substituted for a part of the clinical ae jen 
program is made out for the individual student in accordance with his 
ott 


needs, and aims. 


. n 
7 " .e in twe 
Full-time students should complete both phases for the degree a 


cial circumsta® 


months: part-time students in thirty-six months. Under spe not plan to 

tional time may be granted. No student will be admitted who does a 
) ile 

»lete the entire rogram. . : hi 

i ne eo or universitY:, 1. give? 


Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited colleg 
3.0 (B) average in the undergraduate major is expected, conside 
to personal qualifications, aptitude for hospital administration, 
in the selection of candidates juate 

Although students may be accepted with majors in any undergra®’”.. . -ations tis 

& . 38 administra a d tah 


background would include courses in accounting, biology, busines account! 
ics, psychol gy, sociology, and statistics. One-semester courses 10 Jent 
juate stuc “eect to UE, ion. 


tics must be taken prior to admission as a full-time grat | jents subjec 
academic deficiencie » ne » ~ ll as special stucem™ " 0 H 
academic deficiencies may be permitted to enro pe requirements aken 


rable weight We jerien™ 


and practic® 


factory completion of prescribed courses beyond the minimum ag must vd 
J - ‘ 7 rses est! 
In addition to the required courses, see page 34, the following co4 “fi 
3 
TBPA 268 concccccccccccccoeeeee Management Engineering - jon. ee 
BE BOB i cit cciennsisinentt Introduction to Medical Care Administra ‘cal " aod 
g homes, medic nist 


al Adam 


* Other health care administrtion programs, relating to nursin 
ities for the aged, are described in more detail on page 61. hird- 
+ Students who have had this course may substitute another thir 

course, with the approval of the Program Coordinator 


group Hospi 


¢ 
Hospital Organization and Management [-LL.cssssecssssssesone i, 
Hospital Management Procedures 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


This Program 
Program le 


instructs students in underlying principles and techniques. rhe 
ads to the degree of Master of Arts in Government if elective courses are 
ward Public Administration. It can also lead to the degree of Master 
SS 


; ; " t ; ; *<s d- 
Administration if elective emphasis is directed toward Busine Ad 
ation, 


Misty 
The : 
he 30 hours of course 


the required courses on page 34 an 
the 4 > work must include the required cour I 

si ; . _ . BY 2 
ness (Business Administration 299-300 or Public Administration 299-300). 
ditional 


Ollow: Courses will be selected, upon recommendation of the adviser, from the 
Wing: 


PA s 9 Case Studies in Public Administration............ccccsscoccecoscssessseee 
PA 233 Federal Personnel Proce GUTCS....ce0eeeees sessennenes ‘ 3 
PA 272 ~ Seminar in Manpower Development and Utilization...... ; 
eon 24) “Seminar in Public Personnel Administration.............. : 
Leon 244 . “abor Economic D ssecccesecscenseenccensensehaccessspasotnsbaubesbdeesmntsaniincsnbéseatnan ~ 
pach 4 -Collective Bargaining SRE ES + 
pJch 245 “Seminar: Job Analysis GS Bi tities 3 
‘Yeh 246 “Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale.......... snessitian 3 

sete ttteseettscenss Seminar Personnel Measurem nt Techmiques..............0cceccesss —- 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


is under the supervision of the Committee on Doctoral 


rove “ jusiness International Affairs. 
8pplic. overnment, Business, and Inter 
of Ar Pp. icant must have 


Sin the degree of Master of Business Administration, Master 
thie 0 an ap 


6 TSor | Proved field, or the equivalent of such deer s, together with accept- 
80na RY nan L. a“ 
demonstean hjrtlities and a capacity for creative s« holarship. Each applicant must 
1 . Raggy 
Aft ~ “OMpetence in Statistic 


3 and Accounting by qualifying examinations. 
8n applicant 


: » the Committee on Doctoral Studies, in consultation 
and Py ‘Sys will designate six helds of study in the broad areas of Business 
dent n © lninistration and Economics and appoint an adviser to guide the stu- 

‘imy - In these fields. As part of this work, the student must complete a 
Prescribe ap semester hours in graduate courses. Additional course work may be 
Whe y the adviser. 


“Nl the ; ‘ 
t 1 ann)ip. we F : ; ’ td 
ake the Senet licant has satisfied his adviser and the Committee of his readiness to 


SMination win Examination in the six fields of study previously designated, the 
“ag WLLL he scheduled. 
The 
he Waves th Mt muse 
th 


ei " 
Me Unive: e8ister for 9 
{ 


Very semeste 
"ty for his resic 


lency ho pital 


. ‘ se and helor 
r hours of residency at the end of the first pha shag : ~s ‘ 
Registration for 1963-64 will be held May 24 . 
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Upon successful completion of the General Examination and approval of the su 
ject of the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to candidacy by 0 
Committee on Doctoral Studies. The candidate’s research and the preparation 

his dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser designated by the Committe 


Tue DisserTATION 
must 


No later than the date specified in the | niversity calendar the candidate 
submit to the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation together with . a 
copy of the summary and a copy of the abstract for inclusion in the announe 
of the examination. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a Doctora® an 
to obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the regulations governing the st¥ = 
reproduction of the dissertation, which are rigidly enforced. The summaries on 

rsity BuL® 


cepted dissertations will be printed in a numbered issue of the Unive ret 


or " . . ° . . +s is de; 
[he successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving his 6 
pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his dissertatto! 


THe Finat EXAMINATION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense C mimi! 
tation. The examination will be given by a committee appointed by the x 
on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examinay y the 
didate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Administrat 


Committee on Doctoral Studies. 


SPECIAL PROCRAMS E 

gram offers annually a 

ry »d young me lat 
” Fach sche 


Pe yy ah vay service. hao ademic 
women for administrative leadership in government career riate ac4 


. ° 28 " has q op 
ship provides a tuition-free course of 3 hours a semester and appt oe assign” 


The Government Management Intern Scholarship Pro 
scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selecte 


; : . :  ercit¥ st 
required in any agency which has been evaluated by the Univer ¥f the Naval Pov 
ore e ’ ‘ - Vv | 
The Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsores managemen, “ie 
graduate School, provides 50 semester hours of work in financia The Maste § 


related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. am. Sta 
‘ wy . £ - yraiti. P 
gree is awarded upon successful completion of this falhyet ae the jnited al 


The Air Force Advanced Management Program, sponsore 


Pa a . a $0 a 4 
Air Force Institute of lechnology, provides 50 semester ryt Force officer, full- 
management and supporting fields for a selected group of / yletion ° ¥ 

. " . - som 
of the officers receive the Master’s degree upon successful com + the 

i 
year program. ‘ cooperate er rly 


on ; sien . sonal Affair 
The School of Government, Business, and International re College: or ad: 


‘ollege of Gene : i » ‘s s grams of th ‘g 
‘ ollege of Ce ne ral Studie $ in the Off- ~ampu progra JIlership, govern { ster * 
in the fields of accounting, business administration, contre tion Specia pers 

; - ; administration. oi 
ministration, international affairs, and personnel administr dies in © tu 

f General Stu for the § 
0 7 


degree programs have been established by the ‘ or, ° ional Affairs ?° he Wa" 
tion with the School of Government, Business, and Ir 
dents and faculty of the Army War College, Carlisle Barra‘ 


iternati rs 
ks, Pennsy 


fairs 4] 
} ‘ rs 
Busi and International Affairs 
l ¥ 4 usiness, 
The School of Government, Bu 


ry : > In- 
r sry, Alabama; the 
. Ini i Maxwell Air Force Base, i a8 nS yey ys 
“ta ah a ——, Forces, Fort McNair, Was ling » 

i Ollege o the rmec 

tonal W 8 


‘ar College, 
. > Naval War t 
. F MeN uir, W ashington. D. C.: a on aaeie in Interna- 
Te a 4 ft “ ; c ste 
New ar Colle e ort | tranny Tears: chs degrees ot a 
“ 7%. 1, These programs les ep: st 
“onal Affairs or Master of Business Administration 


TOR SCIENCES 
CENTER FOR THE BEHAVIORAL | | 
: A; . ernment, Business, anc 
ie he School of Governmen wdisciplinare 
oppetpie: Gew . 6: “ee stectenbcte- and inte , * eS | 
aire fas established as ; < sae rojects, and progr: 
r sadam behavioral science research, Ai 


| nance ¥y to ons, governme i ager es, private 
1 d I foun lati ns, g 1 
1a 
and individuals 


i vis and a nation-wide 

0 Pinos Secrest cart ts emis: planning. Faculty 
dyig ry Board Provides policy recommendations for te ee rw, Mo 
peters and Students participate in the research activities of i 
: r Sciences ] ] ject ire reported through a erg 

Le —T ie. “later ro} S é rept ro : A enpy 
a an of the oo ‘ oadiorren Lebabasais utilizing sensitivity 
§Pong ; ! 


: i {nnually by the 
With the Nays "Tra 


~ . . " “ n 
( enter ar the College ot Ge er. ) es in cooperatio 
1 } olles e€ ol *n al ‘ tudi ¥ . I 
5 > : € 4 € io E i yn ss0ciatvion., 
| t rie of the Nati nal Educatic 
raining I aporato I 


ob ms cS 
INSTrTT ITE Fi JR SINO-SOVIE r STUDIE: 

he Tne: : 
Probl send 
Re interna 
Ith the ; 


for Sino-Soviet Stuc 
1 for the free 
tion 


. . study of vital 

i established to provide for Des, The 
1€8 was esti 2 mmunist Bloc. 

tld by the existence of the ( ro oon dealing 
work " — > yrograms r 
tl communi m will be offered in paar ical issues char- 
, 7 : : SYCNOLOZICAal I8St 
Political economic, sociological, and psy« 
nism and comr 
Mon and Red China 
> aims to I 
1,,: WOrld 

‘ ough ; 
Nation’ a igh a 


" ] 
: : s s s s lly as manife sted 
- | ti al systems, e pecially a 

“ mim nunist pou é 


w 
pinion throughout th 
te the interchange of scholarly opinior 

romote 1e ang 


nN internatio 
and the 


or such 


facilities of the 
l f > series. The library facilities of 
nal con erence s ° 
Proximity 


gover t } ke WV ashington an 
f ernment combine oO Mak 

Ol go I 

an educationa 


l research activity. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


fc those who 
a le training for th a 
ate dk potBe Washington University is approved to ss oan 16 and 894. The 
Office . ile Under the Provisions of Public Laws 634, 19% NW pee a sa ath oan 
ing bus Cterans Fy ucation. Building , 2029 H Street, i | 

“ne Cay . * 

litison tan. t Such Persons j; 


iterested 


nd acts in a 
| ‘TSsity and a 

in studying at the [ niversi 

/ iministration 

University and the Veterans Admin 


tween the 


SE 
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Eligible persons are advised to consult this Office concerning the procedure 


securing educational benefits before applying to the Veterans Administrali® 


certification. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 
throug? 

mi ant 
Fore’ 


The mission of the Air Force ROTC is to develop in selected stude 
classroom instruction and leadership training, the qualities essential fo ; 
ment to responsible positions as commissioned officers in the United States Air 


Course or Srupy 4 
ears and 


The program is divided into the basic course covering the first two ¥ 
: senior ye 


advanced course covering the junior year, summer training unit, and 
Since many of the academic subjects in which college students are Af? «bert! 
a direct relationship to military as well as to civilian careers, some of at! 
arts courses of the University have been substituted for academic courses a to 
in standard Air Force ROTC curricula. Courses have been carefully nization” 
avoid duplication in instruction and to provide practical training in oO all i 
leadership, and discipline, which will be of value in industrial or pre yritten ex 
reers. The duties and responsibilities of commissioned officers, oral oF pout! the 
pression, and the techniques of problem solving are emphasized ed trips © 
course, both in theory and practice. In addition, orientation flights an¢ ‘ 
Air Force bases are available to cadets on a voluntary basis. dents as fol 
Twelve semester hours of elective credit* are granted Air Science stude 
lows: 


Freshman year: fall semester, 1 hour: spring semester, 3 hours 


Sophomore year: fall semester, 3 hours: spring semester, 1 hour 
Junior and senior years: each semester, 1 hour ffered bY 

. ~ 0 be 
In the four-year program 16 semester hours of credit for Courses © ce ure 
Air Scien 


colleges and schools of the University may be substituted for 
ces 


period of summer training, cadets receive $75 ed 
eT ane * Io . vic 
expense. Uniforms, textbooks, and training materials are Pr 
Science courses at no expense to the cadet. 
Euicisiurry RequirEMENTS | men a 
a dir 
; ae ee . yen 10 an 
Enrollment in the Division of Air Science basic course "4 ch aractel, an to 
‘ wil 
dents who are at least 14 years of age, physically fit, of at id are ag the 
dates for Bachelor’s degrees. Men enrolling in the basic cou raduation ly for 
- > isite to - » 
complete successfully the two-year course as a prerequisite - ordet may # 
University. Upon successful completion of the basic course, whieh 
enrollment in the advanced course. , Laboratory courses wet 
Women students may enroll in the Basic Leadership * concel 
yrriculum 


aries with the © 


* The amount of elective credit applicable toward a degree V 


‘ 0 of ernmern susiness, anc niernantione r 4: 
the ch ( 1 Li ti 1 4 ffai s } 
al 
l f wunent E S SS, I 
0 xO ’ 


“Sy f 
g f the Director o 
it, wi > approval of t 
: f th basi for elective credit, with the apy 
Si the Dean. te the junior- 
a ‘7 essfully complete t 
J "an. 1 ~ : 
; Speeeetioteys eit raini y unit as a prerequisite to 
wi mi eae sane icula and summer training We Ral eee ti 
: | 7 ‘ o . n ~ T SS 
n ar Air Science me is obligated to accept a com ates naire 
| i. “mic 1ysical, 
. Age es ‘A y cadet who for acade mic, p 
: i : ny cé 
orce, if tendered. 


igati Cadets 
f this obligation. Cz 
m . is ved ol this oO Pa 
: 3 | sale ok f flying instruct 
SOng }, : die ified for a commi "a ce a . 
pr comes disqualified be required to take : > ho saiten tanhonta eae 
me Ting for pilot training may nee Ole ee 
his ‘struction 18 provided by a Civi 
at 


5 i t pilot’s certificate. 
n x § ; i f a private Ol : 
1 le ad lo qualific ation for } 
"nt pen e, anc é 


m th the ap- 
: } iii “} 
; ience urses with 
i ~e Air Science co 
en and women may enroll in Advanced 
» Sei » Dean. 
: Director of Air Science and the I 


ata aes hres f 195] may be granted 
} i Service Act of > ay : 
Se Sele >» Service A 
ele ent from induction under the Selective S« 
to | 


ted cadets within authorized quotas. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


F “Rivers i Serine Reta 
i iagnostic in its inten 
i fi imarily diagnost 
intai h service thaf is primarily 
) : ity maintains a health ser 
r y 


dent re Tge ncles ar € s s e s e us otu- 
) r i } Camy us, a ; 
alt} C , > 18, On th 
- les ¢ d h salth con ultatic n th c sh hysicis “ee ine 
li 1 :00 A M. to 5:00 I .M. wit pa) 
Ic fron Of of x \ a a d nul in 
atten Ope n 


M etn, There ig 


f y student entering 
inati of every stude: 
Se ey ical examination ve waa 
me ueges it lude: (1) ohysical ¢ om a sician or surgeon, 
_ ronda hool:* (2) th visit by the University physic 
School;* (2) three visits 
OF regi ry 


sae 
lope ge : ination; (3) hospitalization, inchating 
SUrgic. | Peration laboratory, or X-ray examination: dat che dll havin a 
board and nursing. in the University Hospital for not rota erate re 
Welye. re tod he necessity to be determined by the oo ichisedicn, ia 
an All addition hospital charges for operating room, 


» the stu- 

ust be paid by t 

aM ther special service must 

den , X-ray, Medications, or any other specia 
dete, he “uration of hos 


Thi med by the Director 


; } re. 
jurse in charg 
ith a graduate nurse 
I t room for women, with a grad 
also a res 


’ 3S si E specialist, 
one illne exc lu Ive ol a speci 
f olumbia) in any on ll 


i so to be 
aximum, one week) is also 
Pitalization period (maximum, 


of Health Administration. bility ietutead. while enseathe 
% medical benefit applies only to illness or dise a disability incurred be- 
rwrolled in th Iniversity It does not apply to illness or -ssion and completion 
_ he last of examination, for a semester or summer s¢ 
Thettation for the next semester 


or summer session. 
° allowed, if he 


j é l cs of his 

1 i t eng ige physic 1ans and nu 
50 desires, to gE rs 5 
1én he doe. 


| | 

7 he fees charged. é 

$ so he will be responsible for the fe 1 to limit or deny 
: j ywerec : 
le Director of Health Administration is — se Ser caees Sep 
Medica] Sine aie ae rR a student has. by h 
° 8 discretion, a 

brea be » in his disere vi 


‘ 2) the Director of 
7 y ; <) u ; 
University, made himself ineligible; ( 
ntl, Ministration has 
. 


P } length of hos- 
» necessity and lengt 
authority to determine the =. 
Jent fails to appear 
Ag sivectiny it « tontiie tk 
tor pate mh §Pecia] ahysical examination is made by Set acs 
t Seq ule (syeminati dusters the period set for this purpe 
) for &Xception. 
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pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled o: one who has severe p . 
nt intel 


nection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a stude + the 
ing to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination a 
2 se stu 


beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to tho 

availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. se 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate 

mural games, or in any of the activities of the physical education departmen® 


THE READING CLINIC 
The Reading Clinic, 2018 Eye Street NW., offers individual diagnostic saditio® 
rective services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and —a adult Jevel- 


special reading improvement classes are conducted on the high school an sf 
. om 
aring, and d writ 


{ complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, he 4 and & 


tests: and the various reading and spelling tests, Results are interprete 
ten report is presented in conference with the parents or the individual. prougt 
The special reading classes for high school students and adults are offered ¢ , 
out the year at stated intervals. Emphasis is placed on improvement 0 v 
speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the tachistoscop® 
celerator, and controlled reader are also used for increasing speed of compre 
Fees——The fee for individual diagnosis is $35; for individual instruct 
lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $4 a lesson; for instruction 10 =m 
a lesson. All fees are payable eg 


rate 8 


hensio” 
a 


with common reading difficulties, $3.25 
the Office of the Cashier. 


THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTE 

~ IW. 
The Testing and Counseling Center, 718 Twenty-first Street NW . 
which are available to students enrelled in the University, 0 high 
and to adults of the community. : 
ls in the evaluation < 
: : ta erent . se academic Gt 
tional and vocational potentialities and objectives, diagnos or weft jndiv! 
vide educational and vocational literature and information, and F Center. 


: ' ; : od by the 
qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled by t ae 
agnostic tes ther edu- 
rsity an for 0 


The services are designed to assist individua 


The Center provides special testing services including: di 
by the School of Engineering, admissions tests for the Unive 


cational institutions, and tests for business and industry. unseling be r 
he fee covers testing and co egree om” 

the tee istered as - Vt Uni- 
rently enrolled versity 
J e Un A 


Fees.—Except for specialized testing, 
on the results of the tests. For students who are currently reg 
didates in the University, the fee is $7.50; for students cur a 
versity but not as degree candidates, the fee is $30; for arse »pendent « 
$30; for community clients, $45. Fees for specialized pee 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the 


d his com 


und International Affairs 15 
——__The Sel hool | of Government » Busi ness, a 


STUDENT LIFE 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


J : re served at the Student 
ig University maintains six residence halls. Meals are servec 
Union, : 


. > te ap- 
Admission to the University does not include a room re a A be ee ee 
Plication for a room should be made we ll in advance (for the fall syros “ fo, 
in for the Spring semester by January first). Rooms on ee ote roche para 
ed and a deposit of $50, which is credited toward the fall seme vt ” Rt we 
® Tequired f notice of withdr: awal or cance iF ition ol! “98 reserva pass a ‘ble ‘a 
Por to June 30, $25 of the deposit will be refunded. Room rentals ar payal 
“dance by the ay 


: 3 ¢ obtained from 
the ms for applic ations, together with detaile d inform pn tea NW. or the 
D; tector of Activities for Women, Woodhull House. 

Tector of Activitie s for Men. Building Q, 2029 H Street NW. 
tty ation conce rning 
lg ay be obtained 
Sin Private 


he ; er- 
fantlitiae 
: lities near the Univ 
g yming and boarding facilit s . 
private roc : ae as Bptadatedsn saaaga" 
at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservat 
houses mus t be made by students. 


f e rolled for 
te Girls (except freshmen) under the age of twenty-one, who ar ~ : “oe 
ing ot More se mester hours of academic work at the | nw . . } _ ter 

the *s1cence lé 8 onl 
th "BW With their Parents or relatives, may live outside the residen i ; 
Di f ities for Women, and upon re- 
Cent TMission and approval of the Director of Activities for Sages a 
Such of Written requests from parents. In no case will permission be g . em 
ns Dp eda Db 
Mig : live Outside the residence halls except with persons approv \ 
P, 4 of / Activities for Women. i ie aruae 
e } arenis 0 ‘ 
itamed: wet girls may live outside the re sidence halls only with their p 
: nis 
ate Telatives with the written approv al of their parents. 
John 


“ng Quincy Adams 


‘ atl 
Residence Hall for men provides triple rooms with bath. 
Tent at ¢ $345 


& person for the academic ve ar. 
for the ac, Calhoun % sic 


} ms at $380 a 
lence Hall for me n provides double rooms at 3x 
Cac emic yea 


person 
' 


ili . 3 ms at $405 a 
Petson ¢ Crawford Residence Hall for women provides double rooms a 
Dol} ie academic y, ur 
: is ' » rooms at $405 a person 
for the. Adison Reside nee Hall for women provides double rooms at § I 
&Kademie year, . 
Altie “i be . $470 aid 
double ‘Oc Strong Re *sidence Hall for wome n provide s single rooms at $ 
Wel) ms at $405 & person for the academic year. : e 
"8 Re t $300 person for the 
ade etnide nce Hall for men provid es double rooms at 95 a} 
Jar 


S STUDENT UNION 
Clg tudent Union, 2195 ( 


for student life. From the 
. nter ior student 
tia on th. > Street NW.. © oe or vad is well planned 
to Meet he re first floor to the reading room on the ne eae id 1 to 
the Pere tudents’ need for me als, study, recreation, and activities. In ade er . 
‘ les office space fc 
the Stude lounge and social lounge the Stude nt Union provides office sj 
The St de Ncil and for the other m: \jor student organizations ’ f tion 
% nt as has ee 
Memin, the Ctivities Office, also in the Student I nion, has available 


Laniz: itior 


18 and campus events. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


; its 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of f 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza 
their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these groups 
form a link between the University and the religious community. The ® " 
the religious organizations are available for counseling. 


Universtry CHAPEL the 
‘ ip for 
The University Chapel is maintained as a nonsectarian service of worshif 9.10 to 
University community. The service is held Wednesday of each week fro tative 
12:30 o'clock at 1906 H Street NW. Among the guest speakers are re cling 
clergymen of Washington. The Director of Chapel is available for co¥ 
conference. 
THE PLACEMENT OFFICE F 
_ _— rwr ° . u 
The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance 10 . - 
alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employmen’ ‘onal: 


ne aE ; a : i nati 
maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both locally — or 
The Office adminis seniors # 


ents 


and refers qualified applicants for consideration. 
Campus Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview Program pay 
graduate students, in which well over 150 private companies, as wel a opp” 
ernment agencies, participate. This program offers outstanding employ 
tunities to persons seeking careers. j + person 8 ish 
Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to register in Pr, for wh 

Office and to select from written descriptions of current openings posite’ i, a 
they wish referral. Those interested in planning careers are invite ‘1 orgait® 


. . industri re 
formation on career fields and the brochures of business and industr us visi pe 
° . . . _ u 
government agencies, etc., which are on display in advance of camo studenls 


=p . we “ . ’ : available t 
cruiting officers. The services of the Counseling Center are availab 


alumni wishing career guidance. [ day th 
" a ° on 
The Placement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., 5 
Friday. 
re — Aw ' ISE for 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSE dents from I 
. ee ‘ u 
International House, 2110 G Street NW., is the social center for stv 


’ en 
: , : ntertainm 
eign countries. A series of teas, dances, and other forms of ent oi feel at h 
> an f e 
use of club rooms and lounge enable students to become acquaint 


f 
wr se othe 
in the University. udents from 


or . a hee 7’ ors st 
The International Students’ Society welcomes as members § ‘ps! 
. . i 
lands as well as North American students. fice is in Internat 
The Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries, whose oM¢ 
House, is available for advice and guidance. 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Directors oF SrupENT ACTIVITIES for Men an it 
« setae for J 
_ “ex Bees , Activities e 
The University maintains the offices of the Director of re in al norye de® 
Director of Activities for Women, for the guidance of stuc - using: + t0 yni 
phases of student life, such as student activities, social life, a ssh justmen 
rs0 


tors are available for individual counseling concerning P* 


versity life. 
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StTuDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student Council 


The 


Sibilit : 

i “vay Its students by delegating to them such authority in student activities as 
. oe With established policy and regulations. To this end, the organization of 

to versity includes the Student Council, which, under the guidance of the Direc- 


0 ivities. i i ms: : 
wn lens Activities. is responsible for the conduct of all student activities. The 
nt Council is elected 


University believes in encouraging the development of a sense of civic respon- 


annually by the student body. 


Committee on Student Life 
“¢ Committee 


Ntter ; . Policy and regulations of the University or the Committee. This Com- 
authority to approve or disapprove the establishment of any proposed 
campus. 


An Euicrsmrry ror Srupent Activities 
YY sty, : 
Student dent registere 
| 8chivitie 
S$ than 2.09 :. fe 
We ‘nn 18 not eligible to be: 
Cl *mber of the Band, 


fe Club, ¢ ved . Pde 

il, nterf, the erleaders, Student Council. Religious Council, Panhellenic Coun- 
ie Council, Engineers’ Council, Student Life Committee, Adams 
“SuNnC ‘s . ‘ . . P . 
. u, Calhoun Hall Council, Crawford Hall Council, Madison Hall 


Uncil, S icati 
2 yr trong Hall Coun: il, Welling Hall Council, or any publications staff. 
ha r, Permanent committee 
NY activity. 


d in the | niversity is eligible to participate in nonathletic 
8 of the University: however, a student having a scholastic average of 


Dance Production groups, Enosinian Debate Society, 


chairman, or member of the executive board 


© Tules 
f 8 and as : a ee wo 
“Ollegiate athletiog tes of the Southern Conference govern participation in inter- 


The c — 
bully: Mttol and ae 
letin Called “R administration of all student activities are outlined in a separate 
ules and Regulations Governing Student Activities.” 


Sports 


4... © member of the Southern ( onference and the N 


Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests in foot- 


ational Col- 


and. ~Niversity » tennis, golf, rifle, sailing, and crew. 


Y Maintaj . d . 

n intains a complete program of intramural sports for both men 
Men’ A N© men’s 

d h eti 


8 At Program is conducted by the Intramural Council. The 
“Part, c Associ 


tion and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate with the 


& YSicg : _ : " a . 2 
bow); mura] ions Education in conducting the women’s intramural and infor- 
0 MB, an 1m} ® Program in tennis. hockey, basketball, rifle, swimming, golf, 
ther \ Ts Minton, ; 
Ch, ~ "POTS activities are ; . 
are included in the Sailing Association and the Rowing 
] Students ; Ar Ts 
Wing 0 may Participate ; ; 
ANizations. I ate in dance, drama, forensics, and music through the fol- 


ance Production Groups I, IT, IIT (Modern Dance) and Folk 
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Dance; Enosinian Debate Society; University Players; University Glee Clubi 
tye. ; ; te ’ ’ ti a 
University Orchestra. Each of these groups presents programs during the a 
year, > pre 
: . . 2 hibit is 
With the cooperation of the Curator of Arts, an annual student art exhibit 


sented. 
ANNUAL EveENTts 


: . ) _ . . . . cultural pre 
Colonial Program—The Student Council sponsors a series of ten 


grams to which all students are invited. ups 
Recreation Program.—The Student Council and the Dance Production z 
range dances—square, folk, and social—at frequent intervals for all studen = is 
Homecoming.—Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester, Hoa and 
the primary festive period of the school year. It includes the annual Pep ' 
Variety Show, the homecoming football game, and the homecoming darvsligi® ip 
Religion in Life Week.—Observed during the week of Thanksgiving» Re rority 
Life Week includes special lectures, classroom lectures, and fraternity 90° apel 7 
discussion groups. Religion in Life Week is sponsored by the Universit ions 
cooperation with the Committee on Religious Life and the religious orge™ with 8? 
Holiday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday ae ining | 
propriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree, t aa Univer 
Handel’s Messiah, and the observance of a special Christmas service at 


sity Chapel. 1 guest Pe 
; i Student Council, 8 a 
Career Conference.—Under the sponsorship of the Student © tities 
. . “ . nia "’ 
ers Irom many professions explore annually with students the potent re 
. ; : i 
tions available on graduation. te student an 
May Day.—This is the traditional time for the award of honors i sent the 
ties. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and pres 
t 
members. . in the 
- : ee i ~ Potomac th 
The Colonial Cruise-—An afternoon and evening cruise on the bs rames d4 
. . ‘ ; " “ngage in #F 
spring. Students, alumni, and faculty picnic, dance, and engage ! 
letic contests. 
STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Honor Societies d cadels 
Pt a TO enciety advance 
Arnold Air Society—A national Air Force ROTC society for 
Delphi.—An intersorority society, 
Delta Sigma Rho.—A national forensic society. JeadershiP 
Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity society. ,, stressing 1© 
Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, ® prod 
, , ° +. in ex 
scholarship, and service. . Jeadership . 
Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing 2 
. » b.0 — ne 
ricular activities. e and junior . 


Order of S« arlet-—A service honorary society for sophomor asic cac ets. 
Pershing Rifles—A national Air Force ROTC society for a 

Phi Sigma Tau.—A national philosophy honor society. 
Pi Epsilon Delta —A national drama honorary fraternity: 

Pi Gamma Mu.—A national social-science society. 

Psi Chi.—A national psychology fraternity. mity. 


. ering trate 
Sigma Alpha Eta.—A national speech and hearing f 
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PROFESSION AI ORGANIZATIONS AND DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 
Al q . . oo ~ . . 
ne Kappa Psi (commerce and economics), El] Club Espafiol, Enosinian De- 
Came, riety, Le Cercle Frangais, Lester F. Ward Sox iological Society, Phi Delta 
Spanish Braduate), Phi Sigma Tau (philosophy), Russian Club, Sigma Delta Pi 
My), § Ociety for the Advancement of Management (student chapter). 


5 SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 
ma Chj 
Plo, Ph 


ny Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi 
Psilon ty Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tau 


» Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta, 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 


, =r 
Phi Si : Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta. Kappa Delta, 


OL 
Alpha Th Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Delta Gamma. Kappa 
‘Alpha Epsilon Phi, Sigma Delta Tau. 


Rewicious ORGANIZATIONS 


istian ct Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Canterbury Association, 


anization, Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Associa- 


» Religious Council, Student Christian Fellowship, Unitarian Club, 


ellowship, Wesley Foundation. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The C 
herry T 
*otomag (lin. Tree (the annual), The University Hatchet (weekly newspaper), The 
iterary m J t 


4gazine), The Student Handbook. 


Adams y : OTHER OrcANIZATIONS 
. ta C nt —, 

ne Counc; “te il, Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Calhoun 
lem Moeratig eer eaders, Colonial Boosters, Crawford Hall ( ouncil, Cultural Cen- 
"ity - Ic vlub, Flying Sponsors, Fogg 

tion " Students? re” Fraternity Council, International Relations Club, Inter- 
ci b Ma ison Hi “ociety, Inter-sorority Athletic Board, Junior Panhellenic Associa- 
jn, Sirs all Council, Old Men. 
mel Partyy® Hall Council, Stu 


Ande a: Y), Student Legal ; 
tin teks, Welling H + 


, les} terf 
a: “OUune; y Bottom Sports Car Club, Interfra- 
Nation, OuNnci I 


} 


Republican Club, Senior Panhellenic Asso- 
lent Council. Students for Better Government (Po- 
1 Sox lety, Station WRGW., I niversity Pep Band, 
all Council, Writers’ Club. 


0 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Nam follow; 
8 INE page . ; : 
Struct: the depen peee® of this Car \LOGUE, under the alphabetically arranged 
1 63 fered % ~ nts of instruction, is ¢ partial listing of the courses of in- 
fity nae che ¢ aie University in the summer of 1962 and in the academic year 
the * as here listed are subject to some slight change. The I niver 


rig i 
ght to Withdraw any cor 


irse announced, 
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Hours or Instruction 


d day’ 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening of it 
time sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same § suse! 
structors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening 80@ 0 ty 
classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a part 
dent may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF Course NUMBERS 


ts 19 
First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for eee 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser am 
they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they ™ 1%, 
taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or 48 PY 
to advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher or for s* 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are plann ‘ degree 
dents in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward hi of the 
only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the beginnl of, 
course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by the i 
when the completion of additional work has been certified by the jnstructor- | i 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are plann Ta quilt 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the instruct 
fied seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT tion of * 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory ome , Ths 
course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the a se! at 
a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3); ‘I consists 
course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3), A semester hour usu@ a pen 
the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one labs 


a week for one semester. 


ACCOUNTING 


First Group F and stall 

; Cennedy ; 

1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) BD Rea 1962, al 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; ° an 


0 


: 4 cme er - 
half: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summ the work second 
basic principles underlying accounting records, preparation j partnerships f ind" 


: : 7 ; shi ne is 0 
financial statements, accounting for single proprietorships countings analy®} untin’ 
half: accounting for corporations and introduction to cost «Prerequisite 


cial statements, and valuation and amortization problems. seal 

Kennedy tate pe 

3 General Accounting (3) . ad accounting for 08% 
Not offered 1962-63. Study of accounting systems &F 


; - - : : scounting 
prietorships and corporations, with emphasis on accounting 
the analysis and interpretation of accounting data. 


2: Accounting 1 or permission of the instructor. 
nd 


theory, ' 
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19 

| Cos Accounting (3) Eaton 
counting, = evening; summer 1962. Theory and purposes of industrial cost ac- 
fetation of of systems of cost control and determination ; and analysis and 

l Ad ot cost data. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 
Dine Cost Accounting (3) | Eaton 
elopment art A lvanced cost accounting theory and problems with emphasis on 
’ d analysis of standard costs, the use of cost data for managerial con- 


» an strihne; - és : ~- 
the ; d istribution cost accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 101 or permission of 
Astructor, 


a 
Pay cial Statement Analysis (3) Kennedy, Steele 
analyzing,” *pring—evening ; summer 1962. Methods and techniques of preparing, 
tives, tong interpreting financial statements for the guidance of operating execu- 
Mg data. Fibs, stockholders, and creditors; influence of price level changes on account- 
“OUNting " sD ermination and interpretation of trends and ratios. Prerequisite: Ac- 
15 in Or permission of the instructor. 

Pat_,2 Of Accounting (3) Disler, Gallagher 
Ships and ont spring—evening; summer 1962. Accounting for single proprietor- 
Bement prowporations with emphasis on the use of accounting information in the man 
“counting dae study of theory, terminology, and the analysis and interpretation of 
12199 1 mem Shot open for credit to Accounting or Business Administration majors 
Acade a ‘mediate Accounting (3-3) Gallagher, Simpson 
of cur nt year—day and evening. First half: valuation and amortization problems 
ferred char, anata, long-term investments, tangible fixed assets, intangible assets, and de- 
Leg, Prereeuis; nccounting for current, noncurrent, contingent, and estimated liabili- 
ceOunting yey to 121: Accounting 2 or permission of the instructor. Second half: 
to [pe Mershing: bere ation financing, operation, and dissolution of corporations 
1 22; ccounti;,. 12) Principles of consignment and installment sales. Prerequisite 
82 Couns; 8 421 or permission of the instructor. 
Spring e"8 Theory (3) Kennedy 
Cia} ay. 


y , . : 
li Teference to Development of basic accounting principles and concepts with spe 


i ~ 

ten Countants ber pr thought expressed by the American Institute of Certified Pub- 

gy tine. * and the American Accounting Association. Prerequisite: 6 hours of 

Vern 
“Fam , 

Pall ve mental Accounting (3) 1 ante 
bra ming Proble 

ems relating to governmental appropriation accounts, encum 


Mission 8N intro, uetion wk ; ar pe on muni ipal and state government account 
l4y e instructor. ederal accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or per- 
Sprin Accounting (3) Lewis 
coun’ cy level acon counting procedures in the Federal Government, with emphasis 
; Implementation of accrued expenditure legislation, and ac 


Tequisins Dts of allotn st-based budgets. Accounts of the United States Treasury; cur 
l 7 i €counting ry obligation, and disbursement accounting and reporting. Pre 
g OF permission of the instructor, 


Lewis 


get Programming, budget formulation and the techniques 
objectives through the budget process; cost-based budget 


3 r ays rogra : 
16) 1 requisite ; Aces and accrued expenditure limitations; revenue estimat- 
F Nome unting 144 or extensive experience in federal budgeting 
cal “ ax Accounting (3) x 
ionn® F :. urtz 
: tio "as Toblem ; ; , meet . 
= 4 differences ered in the federal income taxation of individuals and 
p : 
; Ween tax acc ounting and financial accounting, social se 


Terequic a: 
1uisite; Accounting ] 
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; Kurt 
162 Federal Tax Practice (3) pax trea 
Spring—evening. Advanced problems of federal tax practice such a8 the e, sof 


: ens ‘on nce! 
ment of partnerships, estates, trusts, corporate reorganizations, foreign Prerer™” 
gifts; use of the tax services; assessment, collection, and refund procedures 


site: Accounting 161 or the permission of the instructor. Foto 
171 Auditing (3) sacip 
Fall—evening; spring—day. Duties and responsibilities of auditors: Pe ement ite 


: : ; rar : ! 
procedures of making audits, techniques of verifying each financial — 121-2 
preparation of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Account! gsto 


172 Auditing Practice (3) to be Bs 
Spring—evening. Preparation of audit reports, accounting statement sing al 
with Securities and Exchange Commission, and current developments of o0 ot 
ards and practice. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission of the 10s Lewis 

181 Accounting Systems (3) ounting 
Fall—evening. Theory and procedure of designing and installing = prered™ 


tems for collecting, recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting 
site: Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission of the instructor. mp3” 


Kurtz, Sims 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) 


" affairs, ft 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Consolidated statements, statement a Acc? 
tion and liquidation reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prered J 
ing 121-22. B cklet 

: ui! 
; eam Lew! "edu? 
193 Business Budgeting (3) : and procter. 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. Principles, techniques, budgets) ui 
involved in the development, installation, and operation of a oyster zations Pre 
trol to aid in the management of commercial and industrial org® : 
site: Accounting 1-2. pews 
: : eager 
196 Accounting Policy and Control (3) iytical rechnig¥e pa 
Not offered 1962-63. Accounting decision-making and analy is or oss 


Ar - . tant 
phasizing the financial policy and operational role of the ac pases a bast in of 
tion to enterprise management. Readings, cases, and pone or per asi 
discussions. Prerequisites: Accounting 101, 111, 161, and 171, 


instructor. 


198 Professional Accounting Review (3) aan rechniqe’e jd 
Spring—evening. Review and coordination of the princip cy wractice in Account 
oped in the accounting curriculum, in preparation for geners) Br ayisite: 
accountancy and for professional accounting examinations. 

101, 141, 162, 171, and 191, or permission of the instructor. 


Tump Group Higginb? 

2» “ ’ 

211-12 Managerial Accounting (3-3) ; Ke aa half 
First half: not offered 1962-63. Second half: fall—evening. ancial and 0 
the accounting system with special reference to the use of ly of valua 
ords and accounting reports as tools of management; & vohange? on S00 ating, 
zation problems including the influence of price level a internal & d 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 3. Second half: a survey anag 


m. 
: a sed bY uw 
trols, commercial budgets, and cost accounting systems U 912: Acco 


: ; : scounting #4“ 

ing and controlling a business. Prerequisite to Accou F potha” 

permission of the instructor. Higs"” ring 

n ] 

ge ¢ : 2 ; cour ntt? 
215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) _ 1 interpretation of ring ¢ ms 

Spring—evening. Nature, preparation, analysis, anc nd interna aoet counting 

ports; study of cost accounting, business budgeting, 8 Prerequisite: 


: ‘ ess. 
with emphasis on their use in the management proce 


3, or 115. 


tern nal Affairs 53 
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3 ‘ Higginbotham 
‘ ag Pare paoencins gh a: i i eurhaghar ‘eoncepte and 
mat evening;’ summer 1962 Advanced ac counting pris : ome 6 oi 
teem heories concerned with the valuation and amortization of assets 
peed income, Admission by permission of the instructor. 
. ) as (3) 
\ ete mental Accounting and Budge ting Problem * feder 1 accounting rela- 
tinge ted 1962-63 Advanced principles and practices in federal 
Hionghi <-O0. Adve 


i { or. 
i i Prerequisite: Accounting 144 or per 
ral policy and administration. I 


275 | structor on 
if , 
; mer gh se mnt. a ; ar isal of accounting 
mit 1962, Internal accounting controls; review and er ete an 
: | mi ¥ i spect to the 8 
Profi Procedures, and managerial policies with respect 


E aud s an aid to 
mphasis on the use of internal control and eens 
y as \ ra a 
5 rere >: Accounting 171 or permission of the instruct 
29 erequisite: Accoun ig 


inar i Kennedy 
eminar in Accounting (3-3) 


ic lems; indi- 
vid po year—evening Selected accounting research topics my 
s . . . s ; 
297 a oral an Written reports. Admission by permission of the ins 
~9 


3-3 .ennedy and Staff 
Acad Accounting Reading and Research (3-3) Ker j 
9 €mic year. “as arranged ; summer 1962. v i 
‘ Thesis 5-3) Kennedy and Sta 
Acad ic oe. : 


4 4 ~ | 
Courses OFFERED IN SpeciaL ProcraM 


‘ — ffers the ac- 
Coy 0 to the regular courses announced above, the Univer aty al rams: 
; . f ing spe programs: 
Navy 8 Courses listed below for students enrolled in the following pe > a ment 
Progra, uate Financial Management Program, Air Force Advanced Manage 
Stam “wir : : 
> Ging ‘Ngineering Administration. 
on 
, Ceneral Accounting (3) 
® Suryer, 
204 Urvey of Accounting (2) 
Sur Mens at rr : 
‘lag f Etc! Cost {ccounting (2) 
21s _ inagerial Accounting (3-3) 
” Survey ; 
278 ‘vey of Managerial {ccounting (3) 
72 o é 


OL oa, ; : 
stk irvey Of Internal Control and , luditing (3) 
v 


Budge Py t 


€paration and {dministration (3) 
BOTANY 
Ly BIOLOGY* 
nt ns es. 4 
An ine tctory Biolog, * (4-4) The Staff 
 Nterde , . 
Biology 1 py emental Course, Lecture (9 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
: —Plant ! t 7 jay 1 evening 
logy 2 ny ences (4): fall—day and evening; spring—day and 
ni Ay i 4 lay 1 evening. 
i ig Cour, mal Sciences (4): fall—day and evening; spring—day an - f the 
#® cient desi ri i itk understanding of th 
of Clences Bned to Provide the nonscience student with an coadieh 
& biology, and to SCrve as g basis for those who may wish to continue in marae 
Ne i " he Introductory course leading to all second- and third-grour 
<G Ning oe 
12 igheral Bou ny h Biology | Introductory Biology (4-4 rep sons, Bota 
ye t Introduction to Zoology (+4). Botany 1-2’ and Zoolos 


ummer of 1962 


4 The George Washington University —— 


depat 
ne er 


vailable 


in botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff members of the t 
ments. Designed to be taken in either sequence; students may be registered 
1 or 2 at the beginning of the academic year, depending on laboratory space ‘ 
Material fee, $10 a semester. 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Tump Group 


Gib’ 
, tert at. Ericsom 
201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) Eastin, Brice 0) 
(Replaces Business Administration 201 and Public Administration Ca 
. ‘ : , : i 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening. An advanced course in od inde 
phasizing principles and practices common to administrative units of @ 
204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) adminis 
Fall and spring—evening. Developments in quantitative methods of a Moro 


205 Seminar in Communication and Executive Action (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 242) 
Spring—evening. Seminar in the communications processes. 
sis, identification of factors relating to receptivity; the dynamics D To 
206 Personnel Management (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 231) 
Fall—evening. Basic principles; structure and organization of pe 
sponsibilities; interagency relationships; personnel! staffing, training, 
urement. Brow? 


and 


Academic year—evening. Individual, group, intergroup, 
and development; application of social science research to at 
applications will be emphasized. En 


262 Contemporary Administrative Theory and Practice (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 262) ¢ with particular 
Spring—evening. Current theories and trends in manage ae r low 
tion to the behavioral sciences communications and applicabilit) Clew 


268 Management Engineering (3) « trjgtio® 
(Formerly Business Administration 268) hniques for init 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening. Analysis of the tec a gsis oF ope 
and implementation of management engineering programs, with cath ork 5 
tion and methods surveys including the study of work measuremen'”s 


s. f 
, ms program to 
tion management audits, and other management improvement } Clay 


287 Relation of Government to Business (3) 


(Formerly Business Administration 278 and = poo to busines® chané® 
Spring—evening. Activities of government in their re!@ 3, T ds 


et j prices. 
ment in such areas as labor relations, wages, production, se : 
in economic activity and its bearing upon government pole: 


. . > . MS 
Courses Orrerep in SpecIAL PROGRA sty offers ty 
the University n pe 


Jents enro 


Force Advanced J 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, 


: » tuc 
lowing business and public administration courses for § 


Graduate Financial Management Program and the Air 


Program. 


ul 
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Personnel Management (3) 
207g H. > . . ‘aid . 2 9 

uman Relations in Administration (3-3) 

Manage 


ment Engineering (3) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Seconp Group 


10 
Introduction to Business (3) 
Fay Tormerly Busines 


ss Organization and Combination) 
~ i i *r 1962 The business environment; its 
eHec ny and evening; spring—day; summer 1962. 
10 * Upon the decision making process. 
Hs f 3 icson Page 
Pa @amentals of Management (3) : : Eri aeae ae 
ing g)° and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. I oa Vag 
ej titecting, coordinating, and controlling the activities of the administrati e unit; 
105 ition © management thinking 
vg eastin, S psifer 
Faye sonnel Managem. nt (3) Ea tin, Stone os 
* sg 89; spring— evening; summer 1962. Industrial personnel and manpower p 
rganizations and policy in personnel activities, 

A 3 vastin, Stonesifer 
Sprig2olems im Personnel Management (3) , Eastin, ; tone sm 
busin’ mA *rinciples of manpower management illustrated by cases —= 

lo7 » Industry, and government, Prerequisite: Business Administration 105. 

rw ‘n ; rs son 
F, _ Management Contracts (3) Sommer ae 
tion of 2 Spring—evening. Management's role in the negotiation and ee 
ma Collective bargaining agreements, as essential to development of good labor 

Bement relations. 

0 
F, fice Mang e 3 Rell Fs 

ave:  28ement (3) ae 
Machines nS Spring—evening. Organization and layout of an office, oo of offic 

ly 7 appliances, planning and execution of work, supervision problems. 
Fale Esta (3) Doubleday 
ment; Valune Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and property manage 
12) Ri hk, tg financing, and taxation. 
4 > av 
Sori Managemen, (3) Doubleday 

Li, T Pata 

Tin ening 


Nd ¢ » A general course in underlying principles of property, life fa 

busi, “sualty insurance, and the function of insurance in the economic life o 
re "688 or individual. 

Clings . , : “ 

Sprin, ce and Estate Planning (3) : Dout eC nd 

ie ae me ell contracts, their use in pr viding protection anc 

tlopment. | 


(3) Clayton, Page 


} nancing of 
day and evenin Basic principles involved in the financing « 
€nterpric ve &. . I nor 
136 Creq; uote, Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, 

ring og at2Bement (3) ae 
md Stang Doin © Types and sources of credit information, credit relationships from 
Wisit.. t of the , 


> . 
; © Commercial bank and the commercial business enterprise. Pre 
38 Ineg, Counting 1-2 
Vestm. . , 
rf ent’ ‘S) Dockeray, Shaffner 
he eni ocker 
ication “ang summer 1962. Analysis of factors of investment credit with ap- 
tee 0 inve sheng types of investments, proper selection of investments for various 
0 13), Stors, regulation. 


2, Business Administra- 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, Business Admin 
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mee wich 
141 Principles of Marketing (3) ; Pre 
Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962. An introduction to marketing ¢ whale 


and its relation to the total economy, consumer and demand analysis, reta conol” 
saling, major marketing management problems and policies. Prerequisite: 


ics 1-2. ich 
; : ’ estW 
142 Marketing Management Problems (3) ne con” 
Spring—day. Practical problems of retailers, wholesalers, and manufacti® jn mar 
sidered through the use of cases and text material; fundamental considers! = Busine 
keting decisions and the nature of the problem-solving process. Prerequisite: 
Administration 141. wich 
estwie 
143 Marketing Research (3) Jan 
Fall—day. Principles and practices of marketing research with particu ‘ present 
upon basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, 4” 
tion of results, in 
145 Sales Management (3) oe gud 
Spring—evening. Organization of the sales department, sales planar of dit 
casting, quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and © 
tribution costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. Jdelso" 
147 Advertising (3) jisings 
. . . . * ’ ; 
Fall—evening. Advertising as a function of marketing and merchan¢ “ in gettin 
limitations of advertising as a tool of management; fundamentals invo aa contre 
finished advertisement before potential customers; evaluation, criticism, 
advertising. prestwit 
150 Procurement and Materials Management (3) tons guareee rio 
Spring—evening. Purchasing organization, procedures, and poser jnform® 
tionships; selection of merchandise and sources of supply; procure ame ‘ 
and records; evaluation of procurement practices in industry and g° prestwi? 
153 Principles of Personal Selling (3) 1 the practica oe 
Summer 1962. Basic principles that underlie personal oelling Oe Career OP 
plication of these principles. Emphasis is given to the human - 
tunities and the role of selling in our economy are also considered. Kay? 
- okt a ship” 
158 Traffic Management (3) t, routing of io 
Spring—evening. Organization and records of traffic depart trans 
ments, services by carriers, rates and charges, relation of shippe , 
agencies. C Jlins, McClu" 
——" , ; > s, Coli 
161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Berns, 
and Bailments (3) 
Fall—day and evening. lins MurP’ 
Berns Collins 


162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, 
Property, Mortgages (3) hy 
Spring—day and evening. MurP 


‘ . > . ae ee ations, 
163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Corpor 


Partnerships, and Trusts (3) | 400 
Fall—evening. C en 
171 Principles of Transportation (3) : economic chi wea 
Fall—evening. Impact of transport on society; developmen mestic intere 
tics, services, rates, and regulation of the various modes of ¢ Clayt”” 
portation pti 


172 Public Utilities (3) 
Not offered 1962-63 
development, services, 


he public tion 
and gu phone 


Legal and economic meaning of t 
gas, 


Saotn in 
economic characteristics, ratemaky sesils 


. : : si ele 
various utility industries, with particular emphasis on 
urban transit industries 
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. 2 Clayton 
3 Commercial Motor Transportation (3) CARE 2 se 
Not ered 1969. 63. Organization, management, services, non 
Tates 


ays and highway financing con 
d regulation of motor transport a seve — bo 
“dered f i iew of both producers and users of th - 
Tom the point of view of bc I 4 
-layton 
San mercial Air Transportation (3) 
Dri 


ice ; ic characteristics, 
8—evening. Organization, management, services, economic 
ates, and reg 


. 2 ‘ sos vernment 
, ulation of air transport firms; policies and activities of the re 
the development, promotion, and control of air transport. ia 
pl ntroduetion to Foreign Trade (3) d conditions essential to suc- 
a > *vening, Terminology, trade usages and practices, re a tariffs, impact 
otal trading, economic bases of international anaes eoitat nd - _ 

" overnmental controls on private trade. Prerequisite: Econon —_ 
OF : so 
.*Porting and | ing (3) i 

mporting (3 : nancing, 
Not Offered 1962-63, I Policy and operating problems of foreign a, Sass a 
Ur greatation, Packing and transportation of shipments, ocean marine 
1 * Customs Procedure and formalities, ee 
: c 
oretgn Markets (: : 
arkets (3) : is of 
Spri : tes: end modities, methods o 
"B—evening atte ade by countries and commodities, 
Prepay; ng. Pattern of world trac } 


y > isite: Econom 
ies } 98 Market Surveys, selected regional market analyses. Prerequ 


1g oe 
S Page 
S., lanufacturing Produ tion (3) poh See 
leer’ e¥ening. Basic Principles and methods of manufacturing ap ca he “a 
and fee facilities, Plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from va: 
] “Srication industries, 
Usi, E banal gee 
Pal iness R Ports and Analyses (2) einen area, 
7 + . ‘ : , si 
terp Vening. Sources of management information, array an y 


resentation of the findings. 


icati Morrow 
Fal) 2Bem« nt Communication (3) ; ae 
titten og *Pring—day A survey course in the problems of ne _ 
enta “ommunication : style and format; oral communication : oral pe oe colina 
i > ON; g oup leadership ; rapid reading: completed staff work; and related s 
Pal Mrollershi p (3) : y oe a 
iliti 7. r » a bus 
Organs ching. The duties, responsibilities, and place of tl 7 a ae aan 
the comeo2; relations of controller to other departments and regu atom 1 as; and 
auditin ller’s relation to Price setting and inventories, depreciation poli is, torn 
holde » XDense Control and budgeting; and financial reports to management, s 
197 j 8, and employees. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 Open to seniors. 
nt : : ; 
Not ff duction 10 Business Policy (3) 
of 0) tred | 2-63 
Policies 


nagement; formulation 
€ hee Significance of business policies in management; {i 
Policies ;-* Telation of y 


ing; some significant 
te sca organizational levels to policy making; s¢ sig 
} " , Uding case Problems. P 
ase Pp ° sere 
Pal 4 Toblem, in Management (3) ' et I sie of 
a y and ey ing: spring—day and evening Principals and techniq 
Busin’ t illustrated b 


and ina y. Prerequisite: 
Admi»; y cases drawn from business and in 1Ustry 7 
“Minist 


ration 102, 105, 131, 14] 


Tump Group 


Advay,.. 
Summer i d Managemen, (3) ls ay 
| | | sciples of m 
*ement in el _ An advanced course in management emphasizing principies ¢ 
209 Sey, elation to business enterprise, 
ad eastin 
Fall—eveni Personnel Management (3) : : 
, : : : ‘r management, a 
earch in g SCUssion of industrial personnel and —o ae 
Advanced Problems 
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: ‘ essup 

210 The Personnel Manager (3) oe 
Spring—evening. The job of the personnel manager and his place in the 0 

tion; relations of the personnel manager to other executives; the personne senior a 


policy role, and his relations with the chief executive. Key problems of the 


sonnel executive. 
Woodall 


213 Urban Land Management (3) ty pe 
Spring—evening. Background course for the developing curriculum in va art 
ning. The course traces the forces that lie behind investment decisions wh 
determine the development of cities. 


eds) 
218 Introduction to Data Processing (3) Dost 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. A survey of modern data processing ete 
emphasis on the management problems associated with the installation a” 
systems. 
219-20 Data Processing: Mechanics and Applications Alexander, & 
(3-3) 
First half: spring—evening; second half: fall—evening. 


computer systems; relation to their selection and applic 


tive 
esses. F easibility studies. Rel ationship of data proce ssing and quantita Busi ines? 
Administration 


jor 


of ma 
Cc characteristice i 
ation to administ® et is 


of management. Case studies. Pre requisite: Business 
and Public Administration 206 


227 Linear Programming (3) anagement 
Fall—evening Introduction to the vocabulary and methodology <- 
ence through the stu ly of linear programming techniques. Case studle 
228 Introduction to Operations Research for Management (3) of man a4 
solution ne reseet 


4L0 


Spring—evening. Operations research as an approach to the vration® 

ment problems. Emphasis is on the relevance and limitations of oP® 

Practical applications are examined. Ho oust” 
eee re: ie Dockeray capi! 
231 Corporate Financial Problems (3) ‘ 4 mergers 

Fall—evening. Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, 4% 

structure adjustments; and reorganization. " Hous!” 
232 Seminar in Business Finance (3) Dockerspleas 

Spring—evening; summer of 1962. Research in advanced financ! ay. shaline’ 
237 Investment Analysis (3) on ci 

Fall—evening An advanced course in the applications of investme sin 

analytical techniques to the selection of investments. Prerequisite: f 

tration 138. shaft 
920 ¢ . Docker ection 
238 Seminar in Investments (3) selec’ ‘on 138 

Not offered 1962-63. Research in investment problems, tec hni ay ‘ministral ao 

the management of various types of funds. Prerequisite: Business hnson tw" 

180M, 

241-42 Seminar in Marketing (3-3) ‘emphasizing requisil® 

Academic year—evening. An advanced course in marketing: is not 8 Pr 

and current problems in the field. (Business Administration ¢ yrt 

for Business Administration 242.) Lat 
on , P . : pplie 
250 Contract Administration (3) ith private su - 

Fall—evening. The management of cetera contracts W Pres a 

251 Seminar in Retail Management (: ch emphasis 0° wet 

Not offered 1962-63 Research in hn AE practices, with € ogdo" 

developments, and current problems jnstit” 
255-56 Seminar in Foreign Trade (3) P of foreig? - 

Not offered 1962-63. Research, analysis, and discussion 


tions, public and private 
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273.7 
4 == : Ir * 
eas Readings in Business (3-3) The Staff 
*mic year—asg arranged. Advanced readings in the fields of finance, marketing, 
M Tsonne] management. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
Pall Gnagement in the Armed Forces (3) Jessup 
ability of hess Special problems of military organization and management; appli 
usiness management techniques to the armed forces. 
Execys; sis 
Pay cutive Leadership (3) Krieger 
develope Examination of principles and problems of executive leadership and 
busines ent; Intensive consideration of basic issues and guides to executive action in 
ings, and pu rece administration; review of the literature, significant research find 
Tactical illustrations, 
emi; . : F _ 
Fay,” in Business Management (3) Ericson, Page 
Practiog nat ean erenine- Research on various phases of management as 
€rican industry 
293.94 " 
Busi : zs 
Summe wess Research (3-3) The Staff 
mmer 1962. 


Seminars. 
Sprin ar tn Contr 
b ° 8~evening 
Usinegs Pall 

Organization a 

ase Sp); - , 
Fal] py tudies in Business Administration (3) Jessup 
Problems of management are analyzed with the view of 
1; cases are used to show the problems of personnel in 


ollership (3) — 


esearch on advanced problems of the controller in all types of 
nd the Federal Government. 


29.5 te ag management, finance, etc. 
Si et : 
Acaq *s (3-3) Dockeray and Staff 
Year—evening ; summer 1962 


Courses OFrerep IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol- 


istration courses for students enrolled in the following special 
raduate 


Financial Management Progran Air Force Advanced Man- 

Opr, ‘seep oes anagement rogram, Air fF orce dvanced Man 

Gram, and Engineering Administration. 

yo. bor 

35 Pinang: @agement Contracts (3) 

4) Sem; val Managemen (3) 

c, ar; 4 

3 Procuren, Ar Hing (3) 

26) emi Tement and Distr 
; ; 

2%; Nar in Advanced | 


ee USiness C Ss 
re ~ ‘ 
“68 ang, 84nization and Management (3-3) 
269 Semenz En ineer; 5 . 
Gmeering (3) (Summer 1962) 


€adj 
2s 28S and Cop t.. or 
9 Confe rences in Controllership (2 or3) (Summer 1962) 


tOnS in Business (3) 


‘Bement Py avy G 


(Summer 1962) 


ibution (3) 


Management (3) 


(Summer 1962) 
onferences in Management (2) 
Nar in Manag 
nar la in Con 
Ontrolle 


ement (3) 


trollership (3) 
rship (3) 


Soe 


= 


== 


a 
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HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tump Group 


Re ae “uF ay ed rifiths 

202 Introduction to Medical Care Administration (3) G 

: " . j evening: : 

Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—day an¢ munitY 
Survey of organizations and activities involved in the maintenance of © 


. ; . - : rentive 
health, national public health, hospital bodies, communicable diseases, preve®™ 


icine, medical terminology, biostatistics, and environmental sanitation. ‘ 
ye se re Gintae 
203-4 Hospital Organization and Management 1-1] (3-3) god 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Academic year a ig 
evening. The history and current character of institutional medical care. gychiatt!® 
tional functions and structure of various kinds of hospitals, including yas , 
homes for aged, nursing homes, group clinics, and others related to health ee ital AX 
istration. The laboratory is conducted by guest faculty. Prerequisite to 
ministration 204: Hospital Administration 203. 


Gintaié 
205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) 4 evening wl 
Lecture and discussion—(2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), Fall—day and ev@ sp! 


b ° $ +g, 
A survey of hospital law; a study of hospital forms, procedures, and oye purchase 
, 


programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire prevention; person” ments 
and volunteer services; and the operational peculiarities of hospital depat 
requisite: Hospital Administration 203. Gibbs 
206 Case Studies in Hospital Administration (3) jnistratio® < 
Spring—day and evening. A discussion of general ideas about ere" an os 
applied to practical cases. Emphasis is placed on policy making, planar ol and H 


~ : - : : ss ne 
trolling in hospitals. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administratio 


pital Administration 203. Gintslf 
‘s tice of 
207 Hospital Management Analysis (3) Methods 0 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring—day and ge avai eek i8 
collecting, analyzing, reporting, and using information that can — day ea¢ whic! 
administrators of hospitals and other medical care institutions. vestigation on i008 
spent in a medical care institution. This time is devoted to an Public Administ™® 
written and oral reports are based. Prerequisite: Business and Pu 
268 and Hospital Administration 203, 205. Grifith® 
‘ .* . o sa} eco” 
209 Hospital Finance and Planning (3) Medica! of 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring day and evening sthods of P pact 
nomics to include sources of hospital income; fund raising Gries) oe plans pitt 
ing, using, budgeting, and accounting for hospital funds; pre-P®) aspects ° Hospi! 


: ecific F 
on community of the cost of medical care. Regional and specific sruisite: 
planning, designing, constructing, equipping, and supplying. ff 
Administration 202, 203 The 5! 
i. 
ee oe : , ¥ ae ‘ ~~ sea], nu 
285-86 Readings in Medical Care Administration (3-3) ects of hospi") get 
Academic year—as arranged. Advanced studies in various a dmissio® 
ing home, and other medical care administration and manage™ BS 
a sane B hes jbbs 
mission of the Coordinator. : 
, majot 
293-94-95 Hospital Residency I (3-3-3) ch year, has forth Us 
The twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 semin ps g fi al 
objectives: work experience under a qualified pres I ecomplished fot Hosp! 
versity staff; periodic written progress reports of wor aa substituted 


written report of a major investigation. (Other courses may Gibbs 
Administration 294-95 as appropriate.) 


296-97-98 Hospital Residency II (3-3-3) 
For selected students who take a second year of residency- Th 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
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Cor RSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 
] 9 
| addition to the 


OW regular courses announced above. the i niversity offers the fol- 
‘in Eke \Niega : : iad 

hi . 8 Hospital administration courses for students enrolled in the Health Care Ad- 
"stration program. 
a 

0 Medic oy * : ries 

Len ei al Background Terminology* (3) The Staff 
a (3 ‘ours), laboratory (2 hours). A basic course in medical background in 

108 , ation, disease , lassification, and terminology. 
Len tical Records Processing* (3) rhe Staff 

Procen ‘3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Detailed consideration of methods of 
") —. Preserving, and indexing medical records 
Sicter, Medical Records Department* (3) The Staff 

* ‘ 3 tours), laboratory (2 hours). A study of the Medical Records Depart 

n the hospital, Its characteristics and func tion. 
Te ; *,* . > . . . 
te Paration and Auditing of M: dical Records* (3) The Staff 

. re c 
Ne by : ‘ hours) , laboratory (2 hours). The origin, development, and evolution of 
ledica] record. 

Statis; 

L8tic, : 5 . P 
Lectyy Neal Development and Analysis* (3) The Staff 
data requ; hours), laboratory (2 hours) Development and analysis of statistical 
] 13 . ired by the hospital for medical record purposes 
“13-14 Wy,)-  @ 
‘ork pr Medical Records Internship* (3-3-3) The Staff 
"ects j / } , , 
Petvision note in “ppropriate hospitals under qualified preceptor and with faculty su 
5o- 

ol § ‘ 

. Urvey . . . 9 9 way - 
Discussion <2 of Medical Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) Griffiths 
dents j — lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A survey course for stu- 
dge = fields or from medical care organizations, who wish an over-all knowl 
faizations. tion and procedures used in hospitals, nursing homes, and similar or 
tor Credj ‘a MS 18 a two semester sequence, Students not wishing to take the courses 
i ce , . 
discussion 0 hot take the laboratory but are expected to attend and take part in the 

16 M 2 lecture Sessions, Not open to majors in Hospital Administration. 


A gytieal an 


how ¥ey of , d Nursing Care for Nursing Homes (3) The Staff 
Mes anc ctl medical and nursing procedures designed for administrators of nursing 
16) ‘ Cities for the aged. 


USine 
Ness Proced 


NESS Dron ures for N ursing Homes (3) The Staff 
\6 cedures With special 
_| 
Advan dings in N Ursin 
homes fo Studie 


application to nursing homes and homes for the aged. 


> «@ Home Administration (3 3) The Staff 
> elec : ; . ” d 
Or the aged. selected aspects of administration and care of nursing homes and 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
2h) 


Probj. lump Group 


MS Of Crs. 
even: f Cove Tnmental ( 
Problem 


dr ganization (3) - ——- 
hing » su & z ‘ 

tr 06: 

areas; Mer 1962, 


® In admin} Theories and 
Xeeus hinistration. « 
212 . CUtive-ley oo ation, such 


ationships, 


principles of organization; analysis of 
as dex entralization, staff-line, fic Id-headquarters, 


evenin.. wunistration (3) 
a nagemen e; Summer 1969 
ey, ” 8Pproached by the 


P, 
Mageatt Of a 


Analysis and discussion of problems in public 
8roup using primarily the case method. 


Lion. ne Credit Uence Prim 
Petru Pinar,” Pecia] a for nondegree tudents from other countries; but may be offered for 
Ya ingeme 
a . ie nt with o oord 
nd Septem rosram offeres a the ( j 
> 


nator of the Programs in Hospital A 

srame | 
h year i an acceicrated six-month program beg 
any time 


angement at 
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— . ; Brow? 

213 Administration in Government (3) dminist® 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Selected topics in problems of federal , admit 
tion, with particular attention to the role of Congress and the public in #° 


trative processes. == 


215 Seminar in Comparative Administrative Systems (3) F ws 
Fall—evening. Examination and analysis of the administrative Systeme esis 
jor foreign governments with particular attention to practices applicable to 


tion in the United States. 
sete 


221-22 Staff Functions in Government (3-3) ding 
Academic year—evening. Designed primarily to provide an underse eye 
nature, use, and problems of the staff functions as tools of management. 


f { 
staff areas as personnel, budgeting, controllership, procurement, property rosea 
son sell 


the agency lawyer, security, public relations and information, plane 
secretariat, management engineering, auditing, accounting, and admint 


225~—26 Internship in the Administrative Processes (3-3) selected by 
Academic year—as arranged. This course is open only to persons 
ernment agencies for participation in approved intern programs. Torpe! 


232 Federal Personnel Procedures (3) : as recruitme 
ft - : tions raini® 
Spring—evening; summer 1962. Study of such personnel func nd f 
selection, placement, promotion, supervision, evaluation, classificatio®, 
Practical problems of personnel administration. Somme” 


233 Seminar in Manpower Development and Utilization (3) i 


Fall—evening. Research projects and case studies in ways 


: ti 4 
, a . : incen 
employee potential, use of training programs, executive development, 10 


37 Intermediate Management and Supervision (3) naget, ° 
. -— 4 : ~iate na 
Spring—evening. The role of the supervisor and intermediate jations gov 


improving group performance, work measurement, pertinent reg¥ 
eral personnel. Malis; 


243 Local Government Law* in 
: . . ~pases ri z 
opring—evening; summer 1962. The decision-making proces**’ ] function". Joc 

; ; and specia es 
local communities; types and objectives of city, county, é : and © 
nization # 


ernment units; intergovernmental relations; original org@ 
lawmaking; community planning and development. tae 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3) 


Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. The role dmint 
. , lation and & 
ment; the principles and practices of budgetary formula 


(2) 


the 
work program 0 have al 


lad . . : . 9 

252 Seminar in Planning and Programming (3) 
w 

for students 


Fall—evening Performance budgeting; relating the 


program; budgetary evaluation. This course is primarily 


Kries® 


pleted Public Administration 251. ple 
soacen ai ; ne cial pr? 
254 Controllership in the Federal Services (3) 1 agencies; oe : 
Spring—evening Function of the controller ra ree and bus 
analyzed; comparison of the controller function in gove 3) ' sooo 


ement (. 


259 Government Procurement and Property Manag at procure gement 
Not offered 1962-63. Principles and problems of govern opertY om acob™® 
ing and inventory; storage; development of specifications ; P 3) sive} 

260 Seminar in Policy Formulation and Administration NA and oor ay 

Fall—evening Development and administration of yea organ ing adm 

fluence of individuals upon them; factors involving f executive in furt® 

ternal pressure groups, use of sanctions, and role of ¢ 


trative policy 


* Same as Law 49 


_ ag 6: 
The School of Gover nment, Business, and International A fairs 3 
261 | ini ini } Stromsem 
Pepblic Opinion and the Administrator (3) PP Beers wy 
ee P ening, Theories, techniques, and methods of working with the p ; 
Of j 


awe "a es 

Nterest Groups in developing governmental programs; evaluating samy "4 
hy Programs; the importance of timing; use of public opinion measurement tec 
Riques, ’ ports 

27] 
Readi 


ing and Conference Course in Public Management and Brown 
Pay stration (3) em 
dir ae) eng. The purpose of this course is to provide advanced students with 
22 Seted rea ing in specific areas of public management and administration, 
( “ . : ee 
Sprig tr in Public Personnel Administration (3) The rs a 
i j ance: ( 5 
with f° “ranged. The purpose of this course is to provide advanced studen 
‘ : rected reading in specific areas of public personnel administration. 
rar inistration (3 3rown and Staff 
Sum tnar in Public Administration (3) , Brow n and ' 
cluding’ 1962, Advanced research on various phases of public administration in- 
gema® Methods of policy formulation and control, the application of systems to man- 
299.5 » ministration problems of bureaucratic relationships. 
Academe esis (3-3) The Staff 
ademi 


ic y, : 
c Year—evening: summer 1962 
Courses O: FERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Th an,- 
ad i . 7 - 
low; tition to the regular courses announced above, the | niversity offers the fol- 


‘ u Sa . 
"Wced “s administration 


courses for students enrolled in the Air Force Ad- 
a 
Nagement Program 


and in Engineering Administration. 
25) 7 unistration in Gove 
269 : vernmental Bud 

Minar in P. 


Tnment (3) 
Seting (3) (Summer 1962) 


; 4 
olicy Formulation and Administration (3) 


5 CHEMISTRY 
i P 


Sar courge. of Physical Science (4-4) Schmidt, Ethier 
Lecture ( hicte It i the first half until the second half is completed. 
Dh ods and he “Doratory (3 hours). Academic year—day. _ Introduction to 

Yeie — tysical science, covering selected topics in chemistry, 
For nonscience majors, Laboratory fee, $]1 a se- 


ECONOMICS 


Princip : First Grot P 
it (2 hon yeonomics* (3-3) Skinner and Stafl 
* utter Torun $ gummes on (1 hour). First h alf: fall—day and orening epting— 
~™ cont 962. r 1962. Second half: fall evening; spring—day and evening; 


Major economic prin, iples, institutions, and problems 
8 1 is Prerequisite to Economics 2 


“onomic 


ourses in Economics 
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Seconp Group J 
i 
ae . Say eo 
101-2 Economic Analysis (3-3) ‘ pris 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Second he eon 
—day and evening. Analysis of demand, supply, and commodity pricing’ 4 
national income determination; pricing of productive services; welfare eco? 
nomics 101 is prerequisite to Economics 102. as 
104 History of Economic Thought (3) - ,fuence é 
Spring—day. History of the major schools of economic thought; ™ 
changing problems on the development of economic theory. gris 
. , : Ken 
105 Business Cycles (3) sili , sat 
Fall—evening. Description and analysis of the facts of economic inst@ vel P 


: - - . y 
of recent business cycle theory, forecasting, and consideration of counter 


icies. 

121 Money and Banking (3) —s 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Theory of ne 
and banking; commercial banking and the Federal Reserve Syste™; P 
institutions; international aspects of money; current financial problems. 


5: : ; . a 
123 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) ati mone! 
Spring—day. Principal contemporary theories, background of F 
policy. 


aie at a he 
133 The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) life of" 


Not offered 1962-63. Development and main features of the econom! 
Soviet Union (See History 145-46 and Geography 196). poll 
141 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 


J , l i unionis™ ic god 
Fall—evening. The development and characteristics 0 ono 


f American 


lective bargaining as economic and social institutions, appras® j 
social aspects, public policies and controls. Holl” 
142 Labor Economics (3) operation’ of hat 
Spring—evening. Characteristics of the American labor er ses 80 
markets, wage theories and practices, impact of collective bare# 
acteristics of unemployment, public policies and programs. —e 
161-62 Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) and alterna et 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening; aay sou 1 debt 
academic year—day. General survey of government pon gee of £0 rnmen 
ods of taxation; economic effects of expenditures, taxes, ane wats” 
icies. noi? 
165 Government Control of Economic Activity (3) | = regulating 
Fall—day. Changing role of government in promoting gh 


activity, types and spheres of control. 
181-82 International Economics (3-3) ae ee 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963—Eoonts of in nation 
world economics, theories of international trade, analys 
problems and the international organizations. E (3-3) with pr 


185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin Amer kh rica", Go 
Academic year—evening. Evolution of the economies idered in the rdle Ame 
ticular emphasis on present structures and problems, s attention to Mi , 
try, and sub-region contexts. Economics 185, specia! ® gkinn’ 
Economics 186, special attention to South America. ict 

198 Proseminar in Economics (3) sive survey of econ? 


Comprehen 


Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged 
requisite: Economics 101-2 and 121. 


The Se 


0 vernmen SINeSS Ti ntert es jars Ls) 
ol Gove une nt Bu iness, and / wlernation al Aj 
hoc rG ’ Af ¢ 


Tamp Group 
ic T: 3-i Burns 
lg History and Literature of Economic Thought (3-3) mihi avian 
Academic year—evening Critical analysis and preg a some 
the the literature of economic thought, origins, and problems, of the major ty 
4nd their relation to present problems and policies af 
ic T 3-% atson 
mie mporary ae sent A an ll, Chamberlin, Robinson, 
hie year—evening. The contributions of Marshall, Cha . 
= Icks, and others, ae 
} : endrick 
Fall ay of Employment and Income (3) 


ening. 
and cla & 


eterm S ¢ e lieve ¢ 1OymMe n income. eynesian 
8 ] nant f th ] ] f mpl ment and K n 
a System, 


8 contrasted, and recent literature on the subject. 


Kendrick 
Analysis (3) a? 
the mene ening Empirical analysis of American business a lt ey 
tical thodology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic 
tests of theories of the business cycle. Sh 
} . é 
eee Mare ER Amy 
Deg oh eening. The theory of economic aggregates; measurem 
210 ¢, ational income. 


ics (3 Skinner 
omics (3) ‘-o 
= prin 10mics, integration of economic theo 
Teg % &—~evening, Methodology of economics, £ _ 
aduat hods of research. Open only to students who have completed fifteen ho 
© Work in economics, 
emi 


gyn ‘atson 
rice Theory (3) : > he Eco- 
NOming 9B. dvanced topics in the theory of relative Prices. Prerequisite: 

213 cs 2034 or the 


E equivalent, B 
. , . ns 
Sumames mic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) = ds i “tie 
Dome . 1962, “ontinuation of Economics 201-2. The principal trends in e& 
516 Ought during the present century 
) 
Meader: “ematical Economics (3-3) 


Solomon 
es te 
Introduction to the uses of mathematics in economic 


Academie “°Y Of Economics (3-3) tht em 
Raduate 4/°*?—evening Survey of economic analysis and policy. Not open t 
219 1] Udents M economics or economic policy 
Suramar Serial Ec Onomics (3) Watson 
t ‘ a ~ ate 
frag, * Analysis of rice, production, and inventory policies of busines 
2] I > PF ’ 
(2 Mo * i 
Academie nelary Theory (3-3) aks 
22: ~2 Ye ™evening, 


Contemporary monetary theories. 


t ; _ ‘oun 

and Central Banking (3-3) } g 
‘ he money 8ystem 
al Reserve and ot 


Acad  Netary Policy 


: : pe : 
in its relation to national income 


- ler her central banking systems. 


mics (3-3) 

P, oni ¥ > Selected topics in quantitative economics — 
; . . : a : . 

. be Bargaining, and Labor Economic s (3) Ho anc 


Solomon 


: cs pri ly 
fy Taduate stud accelerated introductory course in labor economics primaril; 
Prob), si nts in Personne] Administration. lolland 
® Union; . ; rllanc 
noROmi. y onism, Collectis e Bargaining, and Labor He 
ng sey 
of Jah e¥enin . : 
labo, relation, Concentrated study of selected economic, social, and legal aspects 
* and labor economic 


8. 
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Hollasé 


246 Foreign Labor Movements (3) je 
Spring—evening. Labor in the economic, social, and political structures ® 


foreign countries. Contrasts and comparisons with the United States. 


247 Labor Relations in the Federal Service* (3) 


Fall—evening. itt 
251 Theories of Economic Development (3) an 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Growth and change in economic activit¥s 


cumulation, innovations in technology and business organization. 


ends 


253 Productivity Analysis (3) relation® d 


1963-64 and alternate years Concepts and measures of productivity; 
economic growth and to structural changes in the American economy. cols 
261-62 Public Finance and Fiscal Policy (3-3) lie inane? 
Academic year—evening. Special problems in contemporary public 
fiscal policy. 
263-64 Theory of Public Finance (3-3) , expendito 
Academic year—evening. Criteria for the allocation of governmen 
principles of taxation, fiscal policy for stable growth. Wats" 
265-66 Theory of Economic Policy (3-3) a 
Academic year—evening. The nature, forms, methods, and object! 
policy; the relation of economic theory to economic policy. Heya”? 
nie: . ; ‘ er tbe 
267 Economic Organization of the Communist Orbit (3) saation woe dt 
Fall—evening. Development of the Soviet-type economy; oo foreig® 
Soviets; policies and problems: monetary, fiscal, production, ag , 
economic growth. (See also History 145-46, 247, and Geography , eh 
281-82 International Economics (3-3) onal economics we? 
Academic year—evening. The modern theories of internation balance-of P 
ables determining the balance of payments, techniques to obtain id 
equilibrium, Scho! 
284 United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) + sarnationale cone 0 
Not offered 1962-63. Analysis of foreign aid program; ey interna jonal 


and monetary policy of the United States; United States an 


organization anol 
* ; ypli¢ 


285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) apital formatioh fos 


Academic year—evening. Current policies and programs, © ical P 
and private; foreign loans and investment; social and technolog 
investment. ot! 
i ; ; : . say (3-3) 
287-88 Latin America: Trade and Commodity Policy (3 pilatera! and 
Not offered 1962-63. Tariffs and exchange control systems, pid! 
commercial agreements, terms of trade. Sch 
. . - . : ‘ , ‘ jsite* 
290 Seminar in International Economics (3) / ensist Prereq 
Spring—evening. Advanced topics in international econ 5 
nomics 281-82 or the equivalent. The 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) es 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. Adoni 
nd Law 


i a 
nents of Economics 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departs 
permission of the Instructor 


| 


S 7 ‘ ff irs 6 
Th 4 > 
e Sc hool of Government, Business, and International Aj al 


ENGINEERING 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


165 The Staff 
. ] ] ; ; 3 1e Sta 
wetsincering Analysis and Planning (3) mae, 

Mat. 20d alternate years: fall—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: fa ay. 
Mathemar; ; a eee 


vines problems and projects 
inc} Matical analysis planning, and economics of engineering prob a 1s ~* Cuil En 
wilding modern computational methods. Pre requisite; senior standing 
Binecring. 


: ion Engineering (: The Staff 
Time 'SPortation Engineering (3) The Stat 
~ lysis o ransportatior 
Tere, “e be arranged, Planning and systems analy f transy " 
Wisite: ( ivil Engineering 165. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Sawitz 
Set twork Analysis (3) ' ~ 
ing “Morning and evening Solutions of linear integro mea pr nee 

i : } . F roles anc r 
Of ne formation calculus, Laplace transforms, Fourier integral, px 


I . I net- 
ore work functions, correlation of time and frequency domains, elements of 
2 Synthesis, 


. x 8 
ranisizal Circuitry and Systems (3) , Rag TS Wiggins 
athematin, ntroduction to basic concepts of mo eae Hi 9° ii + al ‘cir uits, elec 
tron}. a oundations and techniques for logical design of ets 
% , ‘pe of Computer circuits. 
Swine Techniques (3) 
Code, ay 


| General Ne 


Rotolo 


: . lf dete ting and correcting 
. Utomatic programming techniques, se BCL eK 
8, ‘ . bad }..: ’ transistor and mag 
Netio, Advanced gical circuit design, electronic design of digital tran : om! ae 
3 ® circuits, memory systems, analog-to-dicital techniques, wiring diagram 


Pay Seal Systems (3) Cunningham 
ing The . ters, 

SPecial. ag The Programmed system; system design of digital — _ 

digita ene digital Computers, reliability, data-processit g techniques, analog 

: ‘Bital-to-analog techniques. 

5 lomata and Self., 

Prin Sea 

Com, tier ching. 

Tecur ; ational metho 


, srisamore 
rRanizing Systems (3) Gri 
Effectively 


Turi achines, digital 
computable functions and Turing machines, dig 


Sion ¢j ds in Boolean algebra, combinational circuits and rs ——. 
‘Mificia) j oe and their analysis, reliability of automata, networks of autc ta, 
Bence, : 
A ENGLISH 
A Eno): 
“Nels ‘ : 
Pe lor Foreign Students (3) Allee and Staff 
: 3 (: af 
ae and wy evening ; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. A course maa 
hens of Englisi’” designed to assist the foreign student in over oming leficiencies in t . 
Bp te “Pecial attention is given to spelling, syntax, grammar, idiom, anc 
-Nelish ~ 
“ Bese Foreign Students (3) Allee and Staff 
Venin, ‘ ‘ 
reg or Ee ne day and evening For second-semester foreign students not 
Ng for compra 1. Triting of expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; 
Enalish @ Prehension, vocabulary, and style 
rill iay om POsition® (3) Moore and Sta ff 
~ ar, . CVenine. A . . . : 
XR ~ Sere} in ens Spring—day and evening; summer 1962 Review of gram 
Ye, ) ; . 
te lOotn ote MPosition, readings. 


n page 6g 
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1X English Composition* (3) Moore an ie 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. A® a ¢ 
course in English grammar and composition to which are assigned tude } 
placement tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work of 
The course begins with detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in the = the 07% 
of the English language and in the writing of paragraphs; it continues wit ho e 
tent of English 1. English 1X meets five hours a week and carries 3 sem et an git 
credit. The tuition fee is $115 (the regular fee of $30 a semester hour, plus 
tional fee of $25). d 


2 English Composition*® (3) Moore yer 
. onde 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. For ve eqn 
ter freshmen not following the Columbian College of Arts and Scien arch P 

Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in © 
cedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. af 

ll The Writing of Reports (3) 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. nd 2° 

tice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: English 1 of 1X, # 


GEOGRAPHY 


First Group The gual 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) ibutes ®” 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. A study of place af atures ff 
acteristics, patterns and associations of physical and cultural eart e Sl 


stoi 
52 World Regions (3) ional divi 
Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962. The analysis of world pee difier¢ 
description and interpretation of region complexes, evaluation © reg 
as they affect the distribution and activities of man. 
SeconpD GROUP { 
ee jysis° 
124 Land Capabilities (3) ” sed on iy ite 
1963-64 and alternate years. Evaluation of land capabilities peeiph ai 
locational, physical, economic, and social land characteristics. 
alysis and best use. Systems of measurement of area potential. by 
125 Transportation Complexes (3) ks and yeni 
1963-64 and alternate years. A study of transportation Bet tilly 
which people, things, and ideas are given varying degrees of place relations! avid 
of the role of transportation in urban, national, and internation Die 
126 World Economies (3) arison of ei 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. Description and ee | orld dist! th 
gional economies—pastoral, agricultural, industrial; patterm® got 


27 World Population and Settlement (3) 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day. 
distribution; characteristic world settlement patte 


ct 
ion stru' 
Population comp 50 1 ion 
rns in terms 0 explosio™ 


: j ressu 
tion. Assessment of factors contributing to population P vocab 
grations, urban and rural settlement patterns and trends. essentials ot ion ot 
inimum suP’ jo 

* Before students are registered in English 1, they are tested in aa show mare # { 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill Those es — of the Engl d pall ° 
upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or both neve, 9 ig the seco? 
those who are inadequately prepared are assigned to English 1? } English 2 

English 1 or 1X is prerequisite to all other courses in Engls). 


six-hour composition course requirement 


; 69 
I lon Affairs 

' en Business, and International 

ve School of Governmer fy ru / 

13: 


3 ; ; ie (3) : ial complex, types 
str. Structures justrial comy 
1959 Sonal Industrial St fell day The nature of the we jevelopment plan 
, S: — y- . . d econo ‘ ’ 
and distribu erate — principles of industrial and eco 
: Ution of inc Siry, 
Ning, 
134 Tite s: t of the major 
(Cation of Industry (3) ee and development « ; 
l d al pring—day Structure I f industrial equilibrium 
an ernate years: s gly ciples of indus 
World industries 19 hin location requirements, princip 
13 : " Pp od Areas (3) industrial 
7 Industria) Planning for Underdeve #4 levelopment potentials in non-in a re 
Summer 2. The appraisal of industrial de lustrial development plans; pee 
areas. the Preparation and implementation of industria 
Problem : 


] j 
| f industrialized 
sieties; the role o 
8 of industria] development in traditional — wwe Be 
Sountr; it Particular emphasis on United States : 8] 
lf 


42 Urban “ 
and 


cities: urban-rural 
Location, functions, and carina 084 ed her doles 
Telatio, ships. the urban hierarchy: urban problems and the ) 
Ment; the city of the future. 
45 


pay orld Cultural Ge 


Settlement (3-3) 
alternate years. 


Compben 
; r 
ay (3) . $s; modal behavio 
tud of dihers in national character mek eee aimenonies 
: ih . : . 7 } 
yar Personality traits typical of various cabmes: touhi 
| “ . interpersonal relations and intercultural comm sts 
46 Ip , 

Su orld Political Geography (3) shat wanener an 
; oi » 7 ;: : < evst ' 
and ge ~tay, ypes and distributions of political sy 


eas of con 
r 5 e e ve -a »wer, areas ¢ 

the world factor which affect r lati politic ] pe 

d, tg 


T ty — 4 : } = —E 
: Theory and Practice (3-3 


es y 5 str es; eval f 
; aluation o 
T i f Sit functions and st uctur ; 
reni 1g. Theori 8S OF city 


; lems; optimum 

e's alysis of contemporary urban prob a 

desig 8 es, value Systems; analysis of con —— 

Dlemens Hpltttre Cities ; theory and techniques of ; 
ston @ Plans, 


years: fall—day. 


spring—day 


Davis 


jy of specific 
t i im the study 

rr) Prerequisites For Students particularly pon pm ae wre syle 
Ge de artments of Economics, History and Poli ’ of Lmaka dhenobioes 
TY 164 re . i} nt . ’ a and Problems . & toe 
“Mey 4 86, Economic History a i177, Recent Trendi 
Independence and Political Science 177, 


“onomics 19 
inee 
“Verne n; 


—— 


aoe 


anni 
—_——— LL 
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196 The Soviet Union* (3) — 
Fall—day. 

197 The Pacific® (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 

198 Australia* (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 


Tump Groupt 


205-6 Area Data Collection and Analysis (3-3) omplete™ 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is © 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (3 hours). 1963-64 and alternate 
Sources of regional information; methods and systems of data collection; 4 
and qualitative methods of analysis; systems of synthesis, 


eat® . 
J ntitati® 


211-12 Reading Course in Economic Geography (3-3) vetematiC w 
Not offered 1962-63. The development of economic geography 28 poe me! 
proach to regional analysis, the literature of economic geography, rese amp 
rd half is = cor" 

jor Pend 


233-34 Seminar: Re gional and Urban Planning (3-3) Se ee 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the secor 
Academic year—evening, Analysis of the planning function, maje f nd 
fronting the planner, contemporary status of planning—its areas of succe 


. - . . . ok sous 
241-42 Seminar: Place and Culture (3-3) 


1963-64 and alternate years. A study of the culture trait 
ethnic groups and differentiate people-place associations. 


ize 
3 which character 


ye 
251-52 Seminar: World Problem Areas (3-3) orld which 
Summer 1962—Geography 251] (3). A study of those parts of the wjitical ¢ ‘on of 
become matters of international concern, whether because of thelr we evaluat? 
instability, unsound economic development, or aggressive tendencies. 
the complex of factors which have created the “problems”. 


GEOLOGY sual 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) sail hours) 287: teris® 
Academic year: lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2 ® al geoloey jes) PP 
=x : 2 A ‘irst half: physic _-geolve 
vey course covering the principles of geology. First logy—# 


; - : - historical ge? 
of the earth’s crust, geologic processes. Second half: —— 8 
riods, evolution of life on earth. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. 


ann LITERATURE 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERA reso 


: opie H 
1-2 First-year German (3-3) 1 the second ball fa oo 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the Seco ; 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring day; summer is of German age wo 
spring—day and evening; summer 1962. The roe oe 
lation of easy prose. Aural training, oral practice in ele 
Workshop fee, $6 a semester. 


ctronic 


* See footnote on page 69 . 
fos 1 in all third-group course 


t Senior major or graduate status is required 


The School of Gove 


rnment, Business, and International Affairs 71 


4 § cate 
ond-year German (3-3) The Staff 
Pirgy Pied credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 


"pring 4 ¢2!l—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1962. Second half: fall—day; 
Conti Cay and evening; summer 1962 Selections from modern German prose; 
uation an, 


" 1 review of grammar, Aural training, oral practice in electronic lan- 
Workshop 


Workshop fee, $6 a semester. Prerequisite: German 1-2 or two 


a . 
= high school German, 
Aca erman Convers; 
thon ae year—day. 
47 p,.  Tkthop fee, $6 
€Binni pseterlion angoe it Ob a 
Pays tring German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) The Staff 
With Wess spring—evening; summer 1962. Specifically for graduate students 
Cred: 0 


;, 20 German, who are preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
Ution fee, $90. 


ation and Composition (3-3) Osterle 
Aural training, oral practice in electronic language work 
& semester. 


$ for Nonmajor Students (3) The Stafi 


inne ting f, Spring—evening ; summer 1962. Primarily for graduate students 
‘N8try or reading 


‘ examinations. Undergraduates admitted with permission of -_ 

wt Rival tcademic credi Tes students. Prerequisite: German 4 or 47, 
She the equivalent hic credit for graduate student Prereq 

tr, : . ; he 

Aeademig ction to German Literature (3-3) Osterl 


Car—evyer} or . P 
evening, Prerequisite: German 4 or the equivalent. 


HISTORY 


4p First Group 


Develonme : ieee ico a ; 
Acad mie lopment of European Civilization (3-3) Kayser, Herber 
ical 24 evening; summer 1962. Primarily for freshmen. First 


: » CConomic, and cultural history of the Old World from ancient 
“econd half: from 1715 to the present. 


nt of the Civilizati the Haskett, Hill 
Academie States (3-3) eae en of Oh e 
alt. 4° Year . : 
voi e Politica) tn evening; summer 1962 Primarily for sophomores. First 


» Cconomic, 


dc pes © Ini States in their 
Tom 1492 ty 1868 and cultural forces of the United Sta 


Second half: from 1865 to the present 


10 “ SeEconp Group* 
attenle yo History (3 3) Kayser 
. r ) 
ly “. Firs; halj, AY: The politic al, social, and intellectual aspects will be consid 
2 edi. Dy, ncient Near East and Greece. Second half: Rome 
ere Offered a History (3-3) Kayser 
thro» ist The political. soc al, and intellectual aspects will be consid 
u al}. » tal, and intellectual asy 
Lig yt the 16th o_"2™ the 4th to the 12th century. Second half: from the 13th 
Sam Malism (3) * . 
13) aq, 1962, Tl Kayser 
Acad History " historical evolution of modern nationalism 
Man year yo rmany (3-3 Herber 
Present Ple, Firsy hal}: ihe Political, social, and cultural development of the Ger- 
toy, * from the Reformation to 1871. Second halj: from 1871 to the 
me 1 


through” Ips TeGuisite to 


cou " 
> Cither Hist Ties 109 


ory 39-40 6 


through 152 and 190 through 196; History 71-72, to 
t 71-72, to courses 161 through 166 


SSS 


AE 
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. het 
141-42 History of France (3-3) te 
tural histo’ 


Not offered 1962-63. A survey of the political, social, and cul 
France. First half: from earliest times to 1815. Second half: from 1815 to the P fj 


143 History of Old Russia (3) 4 poli 
Not offered 1962-63. The Slavic and Eurasian roots of Russian society #” 
over a thousand-year period, 800-1800. on 
r- . : me ompr, 

145-46 History of Modern Russia (3-3) ber Fal 
Academic year—day. The rise and fall of the revolutionary cycle. 4 and the 
Tsarist Russia in the Golden Age, 1800-1917. Second halj: Soviet Russ! 
politics of empire, since 1917 ory 

147 Economic History of Europe (3) 

Not offered 1962-63. A survey from ancient times to the present day- 

148 Oversea Expansion of Europe (3) civilizatl? 
Not offered 1962-63. International rivalries and the impact of Europe#? 2 h 
in Africa and the Pacific basin since 1500, with emphasis on the 19th an 
turies Davis” 

149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) ening: 4 
First half: 1963-64 and alternate years. Second half: spring—day and © ractic a 
mer 1962. Background of the European state system and of diplomatié P ions of ¥ 
relations since the Congress of Vienna, with emphasis on the policies an e 1978. 
great powers and their statesmen. First half: to 1878. Second half: sine Kent 

151-52 English History (3-3) inal, socith a 
Academic year—day. A general survey of the development of politica’ First 


economic institutions of lasting significance in the English speaking WO?™ i 
to 1689. Second half: since 1689. paw 


161 Ancient Americans (3) and 


A study of the Maya, Aztec, in0® 


1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. rt 
early civilizations of North and South America. pa” 
pe : : ; pe io 
162 Iberian Background of Latin America (3) History ° iy 
Alternate spring and summer terms: spring—day; summer 1962. j decline . 
and Portugal, with emphasis on developments leading to the rise 8" ts 
Spanish and Portuguese empires. Dav! 
163 Colonial Latin America (3) Jopments ip a 
Fall—evening. Political, economic, social, and institutional — na ndence is 
ish and Portuguese America from the conquest through the wars oF ! pav’ 
. ’ , - pevelo” 
164 South America since Independence (3) 1962 
Alternate spring and and summer terms: spring—evening; poe centurie® js 
ment of the independent South American states in the 19th and 2 ghd 
. . 4 t 
166 Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence (3) A gurvey ° 
Alternate spring and summer terms: summer 1963; spring 1964. ket! 
republics of Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean islands. Ha ot 
170 American Colonial History (3) development 7 160" 
Spring—evening. The settlement of the British colonies, the in the y7th 8° 
vincial institutions, and the emergence of an American civilization ! Gra! 
centuries. / 
171-72 Social History of the United States (3-3) sly lifes instith ps 
Academic year—evening; summer 1962—History 172 (3). By and the 
intellectual and artistic achievements of the Agrarian Era, 160/- r Gray 
Industrial Era, 1861 to the present time. som? 
rt he RAT ES ly stor: ny iP 
17 J Re presentative Americans (3) national hist Xrated! 
Spring—day; summer 1962. A biographical approach to f the Unite 
fifty significant and pivotal personalities in the development “i pone for™- 


government, business, science, religion, journalism, the arts, 4 


The School of Government, Business, and Inte rnational Affairs 73 
F Economic History of the United States (3) . oe 
nda . Main trends in the development of American agriculture, industry, anc 
“nce 1607, with their Old World backgrounds and in their world setting. 
175-7 ey. . at» . wae 
(3 Political and Constitutional History of the United States Haskett 
0-3) . 
“¥ ic y : 7c os 4 
Civil ee, Year—day summer 1962—History 175 (3). First half: to the eve of the 


7 Second half: the Civil War to 1940, 
us The South (3) 
No 


Gray 
congy ected 1962-63. Rise of the plantation system and slavery; the intersectional 
17 "ets and the Problems and progress of the New South. 
‘ , 
Not 6, Mest (3) 
Offered 1962-63, The role of the frontier in American history. 
lq : i 
Acad Piplomatic History of the United States (3-3) Merriman, Hill 
Ward jue year—day and evening; summer 1962—History 181 (3). Tendencies to 
Sett], “olation, €xpansion, and collectivism ; disputes with foreign countries and their 
“ents pi 2nd the activities of the American secretaries of state and diplomatic 
First half: to 1898. Second half: since 1898. 
Spring °2 Expansion of the United States (3) Merriman 
i ' he Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying pos- 


Can a. = 
Pai and the United States (3) Merriman 


two English © historical background and main trends in the relationship of the 
: =p Ng peoples of North America. 


Noy story of India (3) Thompson 
Rings ed 1962-63, The civilization of India and her neighbors from the begin 
I9}.99 “ndependence, 


Not Oller om History (]l-]) 

193 ° 1962-63, Contemporary events in their world setting. 
1962 Ao" of the Near East (3) Davison 
Islamic and alternate years: fall 1962—day. The Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and 
Pite 2 'ckgrounds of Near Eastern history; the rise and decline of the Ottoman Em- 

Turkish ection of European powers in the area; and the Ottoman breakup into the 

195. “public and other successor states. 


Pirge jbistory Of the Far East (3-3) Thompson 


Re of Chin" offered 1962-63, Second half: spring—day. ‘First half: the civiliza- 
Under tt and Japan from the beginnings to 1600. Second half: the modern Far 
199 '¢ impact of the West since 1600. 


TOsem; : : : ae , = 7 
(3.3) “nar in Latin American Civilization Davis, Robb, Sammons 


5 8 arranged, 


ma Reading course for coordination and review. Open 
Wp ors in Latin American 


Civilization. 


ro ] . . . e® « . 
Academie Seminar ; Readings for the History Major (3-3) Thompson 
m Main trend, evening. Limited to majors in History. Readings and discussions 
Ong from °° in the history of Western civilization, including representative selec- 


© classics of historical literature. 

Turp Group* 

: ead; ‘ ; e: 
Not Offere, ding Course tn Medieval History (3-3) 

Sa : 1962-63, . } 


"PProva) rimarily for graduate students. 
| y 
Of the MStructor js 


required for registration in each third-group course 
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241-42 Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) 


Academic year—evening. ‘ 
is 4 jo yous . 4 : / : Davis” 
243 Reading Course in Modern European History (3) 
Fall—as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. 
1gec y gradua den Thomp” 


246 Seminar in Eurasian History (3) 


Spring—evening. Thomp” 


247 Reading Course in Russian History (3) 


Fall—evening. Primarily for graduate students. Davis” 
249 Seminar in European Diplomatic History (3) 
Fall—day. Kenn) 
251-52 Seminar in English History (3-3) 
Academic year—afternoon. Dav 
261-62 Seminar in Latin American History (3-3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. ; Gray 
271-72 Seminar in the Social History of the United States (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. ; Gxt) 
273-74 Reading Course in American Economic and Social History 
(3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. ef 
275-76 Seminar in American Political and Constitutional History 
(3-3) 
Academic year—evening. 2 Haske" 
277-78 Reading Course in American Political and Constitutional J 
_History (3-3) — 1963-4 
First half: 1962-63 and alternate years—fall as arranged. Secon i 
alternate years—fall as arranged. — Primarily for graduate students. M 
281-82 Seminar in the Diplomatic History of the United 
States (3-3) : 
Academic year—day. Merri” 
285-86 Reading Course in American Diplomatic History (3-8) gyal 
Academic year—evening. Primarily for graduate students. es a 
ite? 


291-92 Seminar (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—History 291 (3). iso" 
proval of the Department. Ds 
294 Seminar in the History of the Modern Near East (3) sal 

Spring—evening. The the 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) j f all candidate? 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. Required © 
Master's degree specializing in history. 
MATHEMATICS P 
. : 13 
First Group* The 
“a tig . ponent’ 5 19 
3 College Algebra (3) 9. Ex yctio® 
“th 6 ‘ng: summer 1962. site dile™ cant 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; “ aie equations | permuts 
logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; y agree theorem ite: one 
theory of equations; mathematical induction and the oes rerequ 3, 
combinations, and probability; determinants; progres iit 


each of high school algebra and high school geometry. E: x 
« credit if the stude' 
4 


* No first-group course in mathematics is available for ~ - 
P co" 
in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher numberec 


rse. 
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} 6 Ply 
Pan” Trigonometry (3) The Staff 
Yea and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962 Prerequisite: two 


Year, P 
(or tad high school] 


algebra and one year of high school geometry, or Mathematics 3 
Neurrent re 


Eistration therefor). 


€nera] Vy ; ant. ae 
Pal ral Mathematics I (3) The Staff 
Stade, 3 spring—evening: summer 1962 (offered as Mathematics 2). For those 
te mM the School of Education or others electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a 


inal ; - 
ber Sequence in mathematics. Propositional logic and truth values; the num- 


Syst ate : - 
Plan vn number bases, arithmetical computation; algebraic functions; topics from 
"dents when: Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. Not open to 
1 e; Who have had former Mathematics 2. 
Ner, ; - . 
Shing 2 Mathematics 11 (3) The Staff 
Sry. introd: _ An introduction to matrices and vector spaces; non-Euclidean geom 


UCtion 
pq ctlus I (3) 
tomers and evening ; 


to concepts of the calculus, Prerequisite: Mathematics 9 or former 2. 


The Staff 


spring—day and evening. Elementary concepts of analytic 


: ican; entiation and integrati f algebraic and trigonometric functions 
®Dpplic. : . “0i0n an integration o aigebraic an rigonomet iC unctions 
leebra, oo Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or two years of high school 
Sty; or t year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonom 
26 * © equivalent. 
¢ ‘ 
Sorin, MS LZ (3) The Staff 
i ™B~day 1¢ Sta 
ons and Raine evening Differentiation and integration of transcendental func- 
“Wisite. Me hations; conics; parametric equations; techniques of integration. Pre- 
8 » thematic 2). 


The Staff 
" i . 
Tentiat: vning. Vector ¢ oncey 


Dand...1.°%! ts; improper integrals; solid geometry; partial dif 
4 ley) Be 4pplications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. 
Otered tage (3) The Stafi 
Ationg, Prev Multiple integration with applic ; infi ies; differential 
e pplication; infinite series; differentia 
q Cale erequisite: Mathematics 23. 


land 11 (6) 


h The Staff 
Fagg valent of Mat} he 


1ematics 2] and 22. 


i evening - i 
ley) &; spring—day. 
: emt IV (6) 
+ IVale 
% Prine, alent of 


Cloudy 


The Staff 
Mathematics 23 and 24, 


1 (3 
Spe (This add i The Staff 
tiga? 1962 's being offered for the last time summer 1962.) 
0 With *Dplicatior rrentiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometric func 
lowly. ll (; ‘8. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 12. 
(Thi ee 
l S 

tilda Course is being offere 1 for he l 7 ae _ Staii 
“hta) evening: sn @ tor the last time fall semester 1962-63. 


“Wationnctions with mmer 1962. Differentiation and integration of transcen 
oy] % p requisite: fications, methods of 


integration, vectors and parametric 
Mathematics 12 and 29 


Mee is b.: The Staff 
tig) dj AY a = ” being offered for the 


oy: lifter, nd nin last time spring semester 1962-63.) 
> Spri , 
*tia} toque tiation, a tee’ day and evening; summer 1962. Infinite series, par 
tions > ‘ple integrals, solid geometry, improper integrals, and differ- 


Terequisite: M 


athematics 30 (or conc urrent registration therefor). 


Sa 


= 
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PHILOSOPHY 


51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) sic 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Philosophy 51 (3). A oe ie 
troduction to the problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific a0 int rode? 
velopments since the Renaissance. This course is not merely intended a8 8” it ig ft 
tion to those courses in philosophy which follow but is a unit complete Me™ 

those students in other departments interested in the problems of philosop ny 


to modern thought. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 
Academic year—day. Locker and towel fee, $4.50 a semester. rest 


11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) 
Academic year—day. Locker and towel fee, $4.50 a semester. 


PHYSICS : 


ll Introductory Physics (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2¥2 hours). to 
ning; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. An introduction ag of Di ay 
of light, heat, force, energy; introduction to vectors; and the proeats who plat 

This course may be taken as a terminal course by nonscience =e aD 


introduction to the physical sciences. Prerequisite: high schoo craft 
geometry. Material fee, $11. Koehl ane” 5d 
12 Introductory Physics (3) - ), Spring" phys 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2/2 hoors prerequisite 
evening; summer 1962. Mechanics, wave-motion, and sound. gyal 
ll. Material fee, $11. The 
13 Introductory Physics (3) ). Fall—day ond Oc I 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2/2 ag jsite* 
summer 1962. Elementary electricity and magnetism. 
Material fee, $11. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
sal 
Fist Group ene 
‘ lems : so! 
l Introduction to Government* (3) ro’, srates 


Basic princ!] 
ronment in 


Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. 
] relations- 


litical life: theories, forms, and processes of gove 


foreign countries. Attention is also given to internation® 


c 
.grouP 
econd 
e to all » 


erequisit 


* Six } of first-eroup Political Science courses are Pt 


nal Affairs id 
n niernational 
The School of Government, Business, and | 


The Staff 
M y } + 2 > ) " ; 2 
| om Povernment of the United state < 4 * summer 1962. Second half: ae 
: ae we oe ~ eration o 

/ _ half; fall—day and vost a half: structure, powers, an do a 

a dina ening. i h conta 
Federal ce day ne the President, and the Supre 
litical parnyement: Congress, 


ts; civil 
lf: state and local governments: 

a Parties and pressure groups. Second half: state < haa aie 

. = if PRE . ate tate, and ca 

Tights; major functions of government at federal, s 


Seconp Group* 


LeBlanc 
t State @nd Local Gove nts (3) PO mr 
@ Local Governmen i 

mii ‘. ; Say si ah aaa Tenkenin and to the forces 
i with tter ti 4 to policy formulation and administra , 

: of Pract;. attention I j 


ay = T Ss € sir t< i bi 3) LeBlanc 
; 4 is ; Colu mola \o 
x C e 4 al I oce oj th Di trict 0 | 


Jistrict of Co- 
2-63 Legal structure and political problems of the Distric 
lumbig including restrict; 


Kraus 
; +6 oa “ 2) 

blems in Modern Political Thought {3 

Nmmer 1969 


e iti i i ions ( analys 18 of th 
I ; l pment of d mocratic political institutions an | 
Jeve ( e 


2 centuries, 
? Constitutional democracy in the 19th and 20th cen 
ly I 

"roduc ° ’ 
Pal tion to C 


Challenges te 


: } ‘raus 
] rovernment and Politics (3) Kre 
om parative Governme 


cee 
incipa mstitutional 
G nment and politics of the principal con 
vovernment and ics of 
e: Great Britain and France. 


Cracieg 


Hroductio . 
Spring 4 ntoCo 


; \raus 
, 1 Politics (3) Krau 
“ae he tear gray rine’ litical systems of Central 
and ay vovernment and politics of the principal politic } 
)) “stern Europe: Germany and the Soviet Union. 


‘ p li . . , . ns (3) Kr s 
Not off ! Toblems oj the Br itish Commonu ealth o] Nat ons ba! AG <M 
Part A010) } ire oder ommo aith: ques s 
] ng From Cole nial Empire to modern U 
qua - ( hmonwea it uestion 
Problem her ship . 


inci; , mwealth states; 
Governments and policies in the principal Comm« 
Y ] a States in Asia and Africa. 


f y: the IN ure ar 2UTo Oo} ( } ho nt Kraus 

e c I 16 ( ou th } l tic al 7 ug 

Nt W @ 4 , 

Acad est (3-3) . : . . he Middle Ages; 

R 1 4 f i st hal} fr mm lassi al A itiquity to th Ages 
for 


© West 4 
. t i 1 Sec } Wr e henaissance and 
allo n pol ical adition, ; nd half fr th I 
Polit N to " 
» tits 


; 
: morals and 
Theoretical foundations of the escrleecet conserva- 
my ism, democracy, 
ism ereignty, absolutism, and resistance; liberalism 
9.5 = Brewer 
1% Undation « of} American Democra ¥ (0-0) 
12) nd alternat, years: academix year—day West 
Thee a ; , : 3-3 : 
ian. he Constitution Of the United States (3-3) in constitutional inter- 
mien ic ea evening, Judicial power of federal courts in on = relationships, 
and ow "St half; ©mphasis on separation of —, cone of civil rights. 
lQs ation, cond half; emphasis on constitutional ee Riddick 
; 1a¢ 
“epi s itd 2 
1 Sislatiy Organization (3) tional aspects, legal 
. : con 2. 
analy wad alternate years A study of Congress: constitu 
8 6 3 4 : 
dure, "kup, and Politics 


Who lee in th 


Lf i mentary proce- 
al o ganization Political and parlia ne 
® credit f 


lents 
: io ‘nn to studen 
nd enactment of legislation. Not oper 


repa ration a 


, Political Sei... 24, 

4) The Dever *rmer Political lence |] . i 
] opment of Legal Institutions (2) ME aw > 
rention ma alternat years Introduction to historical jurispru ie ‘ _ ie ele 
“8Xon C Tigins of the Roman Law of Continental Europe end 

‘ aw 
Six 


e cc roup arses. 
t all second-group course: 
a sit o 4 

urses are prerex ‘ 


| 
} 
| 


) 
i 
) 
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LeBlo" 


145 Political Parties and Politics (3) ties 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Organization and operations of political Pins 
the United States: major and minor parties, bosses and corruption, noming 
elections, influence on President and Congress. Jet 

146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) oups ® 
Spring—evening. Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure 8 
they operate on government to influence public policy 1306 

151-52 Public Administration (3-3) In 
First half: fall—day; summer 1962. Second half: not offered 1962-68. | 16 jo8 
tory survey of the theory and practice of governmental! administration * interest 
to politics, legislation, the courts, and nongovernmental organizations 4” ys! 

si aaa ; slay) 

157-58 Current Problems in Domestic Politics (1-1) : in joner™” 
Academic year—evening. Analysis of outstanding contemporary issue? 
American politics with discussion of problems and policies. plas’ 

166 Field W ork in Government (3) ion i 
: . nae , I operat? \ 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Practical training in the er 


A - - gore aot i 
Federal Government, based on experience through assignment to sec rere 
offices. Students will have an opportunity to observe and participate M iculum 

the Washington area. Open only to students in the Public Affairs curr 


of Government, Business, and International Affairs. Ninel 
= 4 ddem * fit 
171 International Politics (3) ; heap 4 

Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. Basic forces underlying lities, impe™* 

ternational relations and the formation of foreign policy; power pou 

collective security, and international cooperation. Ludde 
172 International Organization: the United Nations (3) ' operation ihe 

Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Development and Cor emphasis 

ternational organization within the system of sovereign states wi ‘- 


United Nations. 


177 Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Gove Lit 
— pe ] current pe 
Fall—day. ypes of government, recent developments, ane 


ditions in each of the twenty Latin American republics. pa” 
178 International Politics in the Western Hemisphere (3) sy the 19th oP ct? 

Spring—day. Political relations of the American Republics nization of 

centuries, the development of Pan Americanism and the OrgaD : 

States. Breve 
81-82 International Law (3-3) sancg 16h (3) hy v 

Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Political See Neatt® 

ic j ) gi “ . law of peace 
vey of the public law of nations with emphasis on the law © v3! 
the so-called law of war receive attention in the second semester Slay 


) os 


187-88 Current Problems in International Politics (1-1 


‘ - yrary 1 
Academic year—evening. Analysis of outstanding contempe nist! 
with discussion of problems and policies. she 
i ; : a # 
191 Politics of the Middle East (3) key, Iram Israel, 8 ions! 
Fall—day. Domestic and international politics of Tur ei specifics 
ern Arab States and Principalities. Special attention to Ni 
pect of the foreign policies of these countries. te Br 


192 Politics of North and Central Africa (3) _ he Westem Arab Fret ; 
Spring—day. Domestic and international politics of th fo 
opia, Somalia, Liberia, and the newly indepen 
Belgian Africa. Special attention to the speci 


policies of these countries, 


jent states 0 form 


fically region® 


: ’ ce yy ~ 
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Par F 
ar Eastern Politics: Contemporary International — 
Clati, . <P 3 ? 
Spri wns in the Pacific Area (3) ; 
with © Cvening, Background and development of the major states of East Asia 
tention to the constitutional systems and the foreign politics of the region. 


TO, ° . > ’ ro 
Pay. "Nar in International Affairs (3) Nimer 
ding 88s Spring—day; summer 1962. Reading and discussion course for co 

Natio B y; 


N and review. Primarily for seniors in the International Affairs major 


205 Tump Group 

Neate Federal Executive (3-3) . R. C. Bain 
is com First half: nomination and election of the U. S. President, 
and political powers; the cabinet and the Executive Office of the 
lation of the President to the executive and legislative branches of 
Second half: the practical politics of the presidency, preside: 


and control, the President as party head and as moulder of public opin 


we year—evening. 


: : 
tial poi 


emi, . . . . —_ . 
(3.3) "ar: the Federal Government of the United States §——__——— 
“demic 
Congress Yeat—evening. Advanced research emphasizing legislative problems of 
2ly e ve relations of Congress with the Administration. 
ali. on ig 
Sprin “ar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kraus 
a inet Selected topics and problems on comparative political and admin 
torshi Ex tutions and the politics of modern constitutional governments and dicta- 
Poli C 


cy Drobie, Semester is devoted to a selected country or significant institutional or 
4 m. tention will be directed to questions of method 


>» Government and Politics (3) Kraus 

Readings and group discussions on methodol sical 

+, tes ‘ve political and administrative institutions with attention to leg- 
‘alitar: » the chan 


Bing role of the executive, political parties, constitutional and to- 
: epee eper—f 
8 to public management and public service, the role of the mili 


r ae ~~ 1 
iti ening, Ps in Political Theory (3) ¢ Kraus 
ism Nona] theory a and discussion on problems of modern political and con- 
Such dt talitari reoretic al aspects of representative government, democ racy, social 
d Cialis anism, Each semester is devoted to a separately announced topic, 


Dm 
2yp noetaic theory and communism, theories of resistance and revolution, problems of 


Spring te C ea , 
a seven eure in Political Theory (3) Kraus 

22) eonstitutions| eadings and group discussions, principally on modern political 
x: emin * theo since the 17th and 18th centuries ; 

2 ar: T . Say KBE aS ; 
Dm, 8nd alte The Constitution of the United States (3-3) West 
pment the Ente years: academic year evening. Selected topics in the devel 

235 oy Sn ~ Constitution Primary attention will be given to the devel 
e ‘ Css of Jaw” ; ‘ses 
Pal TOpolitan p in the courts. 
tion, Vening roblems (3) H. M. Bain 
te 5 Rnd 
and ot “nternal rowth of Americ 


" TANSportar; rit 
5 Morte transportation The 
The ‘ystems under public 
Mere ss CCrican Politic, 

tmig y. UPS (3-3) 

and ¢ net —evenin ~ yee 
. § politica) First half: readings and group discussions on the nature 
of basie 2M h ; Parties and the role and techniques of political interest 


“Tr on selected topics of American politics requiring the 
8. 


an cities and changing land use patterns in rela- 
18. The respective roles of the private automobile 
problems of financing and administering public 
and private ownership. 


al Process: Political Parties and LeBlanc 
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Laid? 


271-72 Problems in International Politics and Organization (3-3) ‘ 


2 1 
: : n recent 
Academic year—day. A seminar to develop techniques of research an oe 
ternational affairs and to examine developments in international politics 


tions. [udde! 
273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) ‘onal init 

Fall—evening. Development, organization, and operation of intera infl 

. . . . . . 7 + 

tion programs by major world powers. Public opinion in the United 5ta 


the formation and conduct of foreign policy. ann 
jot 


274 Methods and Objectives of Foreign Policy (3) «tan of the ps) 
Spring—evening. Examination of the objectives of foreign policies v4 to pus 
powers, with attention to political, economic, and military methods @ , 
these objectives. Dav 

277 Seminar: Latin American Government (3) f selected A 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Analysis of the political structures : p 
American republics. Two comparable governments studied each yea™ ps 

278 Seminar: Latin American Political Philosophy (3) _ hies of 4 
Spring—evening. Research in political personalities and philosop’ 
20th century Latin America. -, 

279 Reading Course in International Affairs (3) 2 ials deed 
‘ ; mater” rns 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Reading and discussion of basic nt of jnterm® 
to stimulate investigation of problems in the nature and developme P 
law, politics, and organization. Brevs 


281-82 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3-3) 4 1962-63. at 
First half: fall—evening; summer 1962. Second half: not = sete 
in the public law of nations, with special attention to proble politics 


sanctions, war, neutrality, and state jurisdiction, and to their } A 
; (3) psi? 


90° , : ‘ddle East 
292 International Politics and Government in the Middle nal rela A 
Spring—evening. Research and analysis of the internatio 
political problems of the Arab world and adjacent areas. h re. 
ann “tonite ; ; er nt in the 
293-94 Seminar: International Politics and Government 
} f » * 
Pacific Area (3-3) : 

J . ae major P 
Academic year—evening. Research and analysis of o ndvance f 
ment in internal and international politics of the area, W! he 
ernmental institutions of the Far East. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. ; 


PSYCHOLOGY* 
First Group he 


1 General Psychology* (3) summer 1962 re 5 


. : pening; 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; 


principles underlying human behavior. ests ee 
; P. 


7 eo ° f 
4 Psychology of Adjustment (3) } evening; summer 1962; envirom 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and eve h emphasis 08 8 
in the total adjustment of the individual — = 
opment in the individual of adjustment tec iniq 
sychology- 


Pp 
1 other courses i” 


* Psychology | is prerequisite to a 
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Q | ’ 
™ Intro, wpe ' » 
aly duction to Educational Psychology (3) J. Johnson 
instmen 28 5 Spring—day. Consideration of individual and group differences, ad 
% Ch; nts, and the psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 
ild p < 
Pat Md Psychology (3) E. Johnson 
Child ne *pring—evening; summer 1962. A genetic approach to the study of the 
View f Pecial emphasis is placed on the socialization process, learning, and ld’s 
*t the world. 
SECOND GROUP” 
\0) 4h 
? 0 
Pall rmal Psychology (3) Nolan, Hunt 
a : . ‘ ‘ or ° . 
nt, ant and evening; spring —day; summer 1962. The causes, diagnosis, treat- 
requisite. Prevention of the various types of maladjustments and mental disorders. Pre 


logical cio edits in psychology, or 3 credits in psychology and 6 credits in a bio- 
Ly pn teience apr 


Ntrody,. " . 
Pay rd tion to Counseling and Guidance (3) - 
Cedun, ening ; summer 1962 
13) 8 as applies =: 
SY¢, of ; 
Py Mological Tests (3) Hunt 


Cling - : 
Wr? comm e* *Pring—day; summer 1962. A survey of psychological tests and their 
Alateria) On uses in 
al fee, $7. 


business, industry, government, law, medicine, and edt 


A survey of the basic principles, techniques, and pro 
1 to vocational, educational, and personal counseling 


4 cation. 
Ly] 
Ader ¢} . . 
Pally “P, Group Behavior, and Student Life (3) Kirkbride 
Cty “* Survey of the foundations of leadership, of the factors which underlie 


t) er 
and }:.” Partic; ; : : 
\y a his University. group activities, and of the interrelations between the student 
"30nne ; 
Pay nel Ps 
Nel ening; s 


ychology (3) Hubbard, Mosél 


ring—even} 
tear &ement my “evening. Psychological concepts and techniques in person- 
] Nations Nd supervision. Applications to government, industry, and m litary 
Nery 
er ; 

Pall, Sonal Relations (3) Schlesinger 
M of -. NG psyc : : ge mee: 
tobi Other eran? “hosocial processes involved in social interaction. The percep 

. “YAS, B0C , nati . . yroup vrobl 
56 4 Change. cial communication, small group processes, group problem 
ichol 
Spr Ogy 
1 Y of Pr , , 
Ment SP evehing ; " Opaganda and Public Opinion (3) Tuthill 
i : » SUrr ~ . . 
Mopaga Pinion, the ne 1262 The psychology of opinion formation, the measu: 
Nda, ie hen om determinants of attitudes, the psychologica processes 
0 receptivity of propaganda, psycholog cal warfare 
229 lum 
° HIRD Groupt 
e. R 
Pay irae Abnor 
aba’ Spring Mt! Psychology (3) Hunt 
i) rma —tvening ; wee 
295 ae al psy hology ng An intensive study of selected problems in the field 
Pay tn rs , 
all : Mey 
ae ut 
tent, *YeRing « al Hygiene | 3) Lindley 
2 ‘on © needs Prime—day 7 
3) See: leds o Counselors A study of mental health problems with special at 
R, On ; - 
all . 'Structio, 2 
ig. venir The \3) Mosél 
q ose 
Yoogy: 'Struce; '€ Prine , 
eoyttio al te eva uation underlying test constr 1; statistical techniques in 
~ Ne in Station: "rerequisite standardization of psychological, educational, and 
+ 8 exe "tics, ~ ©* & Course in tests and measurements and an elementary 
b Operas # 1d measur its and r ts 
Tne nly 8t-grou, - 
nt, g Aduar stud, e © prere , 
Sens, exce © Wa 
cept | 


7 “> ? ; 
971-72 Problems in International Politics and Organization (3 


Academic year—day. A seminar to develop techniques of researe 


ternational affairs and to examine developments in international politics 
tions 
Lud 


273 Public Opinion and Foreign Poli y I +) 


Fall—evening Development, organization, ar 
tion programs by major world powers. Public opinion in tl 


t of foreign policy i 


974 Methods and Objectives of Foreign Policy (3) ies of the 
be of the objectives of foreign policies OY 10 porstt 


economic, and military methods ™ 


n of international oes 


1 operatio , 
se United States * 


the formation and ¢ 


pring—evening Examination 
powers, with attention to political, 


these objectives 


277 Seminar: Latin American Government (3) 
. . se 
Fall—evening; summer 1962 Analysis of the political structures of 
American republics. Two comparable governments studied each year. Dav 
| 


78 Seminar: Latin American Political Philosophy (5) pies of 19 
Research in political personalities and philosop® 


opring—evening 
20th century Latin America ae 
; 


979 Reading Course in International Affairs (3) ; ; 
Fall—evening; 6 1962 Reading and discussion of basic merit asi 

to stimulate tigation of problems in the nature and development ° 
iW, politica, a rganizatior prewe’ 
981-82 Seminar: International Lau and Relations (3-9) 263 pews? 
Second half: not offered 1962- -ife sentleas®? 
; lems of par jamplicatom™ 


First half: fall—evening; summer 1962 

{ nations, with special att 

i state jurisdiction, a> 
. ; 

ent in the Middle Fas jations an 

{ the internation® 


nition to prob . 
sanctions, war, neutrality, at 1 to their 


1)? International Politics and Governm 


+ eve Resear 7 ; » alysis a 
al pr ns of the Arab world and adjacent ares*- Be 
93.04 S, International P¢ lities and Government in the 
y P ‘ ai : itt mi 
acti rea (3-3 | s , 
Acadet year—evening Research and snalysis of the major Pa eudy y abe 
ment ternal and ties of the area, with advar es 
er 1 “ : a 
99.300 Thes 
Neademic ye arrange ae 1968 
: 
PSYCHOLOGY* 
yal 
| Crovl “a 
wee 
n 
lL ¢ j . — a 
3 {| evening; summer af 
ra lay and evening; spring—day and eveme’ io 


4 Psychology of Adjustment \v 
Fa lay and evening: spring—day and — shasis on # 

e total adjustment of the inciv! jual with emp 

the individual of adjustment techniques 


The S ho yy 
a J 
, Psych 
> : ut a 
Q htroduction o Edu r 5 
. 2 y 
al|— evening ; epring . y of lear 
“een and the psycl . 
*) Child p, ycholos ) on 
Fal} ~ ny; Spring ove 6 the 
Child Speci 1 emphasis , 
View of the world ; 
10) lbnormal Psyc he *V78) : lay: « 
Pal Gay and evening; spring 4 cs 
ent, tes prevention of the va “ 
hology, or 
aban’ 6 credits in psychor 
logicg al scien: e, 
ty 
% ; ind 
129 Nrodus tion to ( Ou a A eurvey 
tl evening Summer 196° . * 
Cdures as *pplied to vocational, edu 
‘ : 
431 p Psychological Tests (3) “ 
evening Spring—day; summer try, 
~ SOmmon yse in business, j ’ 
Materia} fee, $7. 
tadershi p Group Bel ‘avior 
. Ricaee Bae 
day, ~» Survey of the fou a ® 
fective © Participation ‘B Group activiti 
and his 


* University 
4 p 


“TSOnnel Pp 


caning; ; 
te anage — 
za 


sychology p 
‘pring evening ° 
M and SUpervisior A 

*rpersonal Relations 
Pay da 


ay. %© psychos: 
on of » 


Tons, 80C) . 
Ving and chan ze 
> Pp pP 
6 cholo, ! Prone anda . 
Pring tYening. . immer 10469 I 
Me : 
Ot of Pinion, the socia ‘ 
“POgands. the hace 


Minar. 
Fal} Abn 


Ormal Psy, ", 6) 
4 
0! ed Spring *vening , ~ 
%» a Dorma) P8ycholopy 
“~) 
Pa Minar Mental Hygiene | ; 
— Vening . *Pring—d., A study 
, Ntic 0 Needs of « OUNSelors 
p i “Ons UCtion (2 
tVenin I j 
the . g The MNCiples erly 
te pttUction, Valuatior . 
‘Ationa) test. } "requisite = 
Ur In atin, 
red), 
ta ah 8 fires. 
Dery © i : 
Peper © gradu 


gnosis 
‘ £ 
, The cause : rders 
er ts and menta +E 
~ me gets | pet ey 
psy Sy 
ts 
Tues 
, te “* 
’ : r 
{ the . 
ers 
} 


rice 
erlie 
f the fe sw . 
{ leaders! sce the & 
Hubbard, Mosé 
oo ass 
: te j ry 
epts 
5 
. 
ve 
Shlesin won 
c pe } 
tere — . 
vol ve caecs, £ ’ 
n - 
0 
. 
az 
ri 
{ eelecte } 
Lindley 
al 
—-_ pe 
health pr 
o 
Mosel 
Matis ; ™ 
est “ 
syct : e ? 


E. Johnse? 


i lé 
: ® A, 
Instruct nd 
Sressanieiess en clement und practice in giving of the Binet and is] 
; iry course tests and measurement® Mater 


Mose! 


Test Theory ; 
evening Development of the axiomatioded™ 
applic’ 


nstruction, evaluation, an 


Psych cal Measurement (3) 
’ truction in the use and interpretation of payeholf 
, ‘ c 
+ research in payer aa, 


testa; survey of recen 
al measure 


Prerequisite: a - : ; : 
ec in psychological of education 


j hen ; , 
{nalys and Evaluation | ,) 


Employee Ji ivation and Morale (3) ; 
lly with = sith 


| behavior, especia 


c K 4 analysis of organizatviona 
we aeakie: The in plications of recent research of a the 
; e effects of various patterns of supervisory 
ua ; rganization, and j¢ b design ost! 
Pr. on Measurement Techniques (3) bs 
ooh Detailed n of the techniques of personnel _ 1 inter 
. Yn t The use of employment tests, personal data, 
ance rating 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES \ND LITERATURES 


FRENCH Stall 
Sua 


{[-year Pre h ‘ 
edit is + the first half until th 1 : 
fa " spt day and evening; summer For bee” 
eve : isy and evening; summer 1 - French prom 
, grammar, con postion, reading of workshop fee, oe" 


c workshop- 


at vereal 
’ g, oral practice i electronic langusé 
St 
«ian Toe 
A® (3-3 iy com 
e e given for the Sret half until the second ball 6 Seco! 
ta y «a evet gi spring day and evening: summer : ri aatl 
> spn versation Aur! 
“vi g—<day a evening; summer 196. — vy {fixation 
, re e is wdern French prose, introduction to French © a gee 
fa tice in elect anguage workshop WorkshoP ve 
site: ] years of high * hool French. he Sif 
4 Conversation and Lor position (3-3) i 44 
year ey and evening; eur met 1962 Prerequisite’ f 
ent « f { the instructor Frey and Si 
wh K » for Nonmajor Students (3) { ate 10 ue 
crening; epring—evening: summer 1962 Primarily for en ife P 
for rea g examinations Undergr® {yates admitted only 
: ry No academic cre jit for graduate etudent® oup 
| ended = prered* gite all ond 


- 


vy “ ; gy | i oo f et 
half: palf: fall- day and evenir a y e 4 . 
P . al}. day ond aves . he ; . ve ‘ M 
TOnune vening pring , g: 8 ; ‘ a 
ur ‘aUion, convers at | 
al training, oral pr he 7 5S 
er. ’ Practice in ele ge ’ | tory tee, 6 a 
Second year S pe nish* 2 " 

Year Course: crest ihe Stall 
Aa fat even for he . : : 

I: fal} day : fae . ove > ove / | 

’ Tir 
tr Ntion, Teadin ' . iy « eve ¢ x { . 
tinin, & Ol w . . | 
ler pe ral practice a , ‘ 
y) Terequisite S " 2 , ' . 

Spanie, 7 . 
eg ietrish | 
Permian” year—day : | 
: “Mion of the inet . evening - 4 ee i 

‘TY | ° 

“Panis R 

Pa. ai eadings lor Nor ; c, , 

ing e g; *prir —— st 5 

Yamijr fe ening Pr yf 

tne, ons, Und gra a ¢ Mudents pre 5 

e, © acad . ws te _ s » 
We Sur, mame credit for ‘ ee e 

5 ev of SS», j 
dea” tnd alternsre Lit ‘ . ~ 
ih © Year CVE years: acader year y Oe Aa 
tio, Le ‘ hin The « : : "6 alte .% a 

ctur cial, artistic a: shure ‘ = y= . 
*S Teadings, recitations wi nm —— gay mm 
‘ = ; { - ~ a *] 
2 Bing. AGES AND LITERATURES 
wie 
Ay re ar Russiay (2 
P Course : . 
u hals: fall Credit is ns : ; nn i< 
™ iy ° a < . ve a f - ; 
da + Spri lay and eveni: ' . . 
ee, | of ng day and -« . ose - e ' 
itticn 7, ST8mmar 3) ne; » . 
Vv Liss an pr — 
) Orkshe Ning com, “18 bel : 
A gh Me, 96 a sem erebention and ora : - - 

cond Mester , eke guage work 
A n ‘Year jj 
Five cou, “issian (3 

wat half. « Credit a ," 
~da , fal}. % hot Kiven f 1 on i Stall 
Y an day and f the Gret half 
: evening . . all 
Nay, n m, ng . pring 7. 


‘ 
j rps ’ . 
. { per ; 
wade _ 


| 
9]—92 Introduct 
re oduction to Slavic Literat — 
Academic year Jay and evening : , € \v \edish, Filipovite! 
. urvey of Russian literature ~ eae ecture, recitation, and discussion. First = 
ma erpiece of the 19 cena b stion from early periods through the jirer8? 
rr - ¢ present, with en = , half: a survey of other Slavic jiteratue™ 
™ —_ the contemporary scene 
SOC Tt 
[OLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
1», 
126 Urban Soci ) ' 
Pod Sociology | | Baum 
2-63 and alternate year <r ‘ & 
ciety h of the pc : } . ud rhe place of the city in the lat6e at 
snd city plat - yf ote f urban living, group life, persona ity, urban 
: cludes consideration of sul urban development. 
SPEECH 
B {meri an Spe , + Jcki 
k — Speech for Foreign Students (3) els 
alt ny and ning: Spr , ‘ . jmit 
fore » ~ : ~_ . i evening; summer 1962. Class lial 
sith emphe ager : n the formation of the sounds of spoken os 
Record ae aa a —s The International Phonetic 4 Iphabe 
g ice, @ 
1 Effective Speak S 
4 | na ~ . " on 
ay 1 evening; spring—day and even ng; summer 1962. P 08 com 
ng confidence and poise, body and ¥ 


ieliver extemte | 
ry of extempore speeches, developing 
material Recording fee, $2. 
Stall 


| Ir troduction to Business and / economic Statistics (3) 

I > hours). Fall day and evening} sf 
. 7 ‘ res or ‘ 
ure": glues: 


~u te ne entram 


Le ad ratory |. 
evening, ™ Survey of wenti ; c and roe 
a q irvey element ry princip! es) h acter god 
. wi ret statistical data; consideration © os 8 lys!* 
an g processes, In lex numbers, tume eer! stor » $9. 
e unit in algebra Labors crall 
The >" 
om 


—___ The School of Gover 


3 | 


» Stafl 
The St 
logy and Education , , y and eve 
in Psychology an 1 evening; spring esate 
duction . » hams aimee ~p 
“clure (9 hours), laboratory es chart gray : . ‘ . 
Ring. Sources of ta, t . we ea, ire 
: cs . P entary : f 
urv rre Pp ¢ e A 
thes “Soa 
vi Tho 
. \ tes f 
f “ ‘ . their characteristics 
hlory s — y t # wetafinn e ¢ 
ore ireque on Prereq 
tory fee, $9 


Stics in Psycholo; 


Bright | 
; 4 ; 
y and Edu a a C ’ g ‘ sai re | 
} ' | . 
wie (2 hours), laborat ry (2 . Me oe y _— | 
*troductory Study of st alist ‘ Lal “9 Br ht i 
arch Problems in psychology c ma 4 . 
05 Statisyi, sin Psy, holog yand Educa - w oS ‘y mor ; 
Lecture {2 hours). labs ratory « hour : y alior . ° 
‘tudy of Statistica) techr ne wary - . : 3 quare G} 
lems, ‘Analysis of variance relat : 4 Laeborstory fe 
Pling theory. Prerequi te: Static: 
106 p 


aa 


Analy sis (3 


>) 
atrix theory / 


: 
1 
lied to factor cps Jove ao 
é , - ‘ “ ‘ . 8 _ . 
Latics: 4Nalysis and the ce 
ALlsticg 33 or the ex 
107 ¢, .. , | 


TUivalent Lal 


ns, sampling, hypothes 
Sta, Emphasis On engi: 
Gta] Caleulus 


/ 
; 
feria] Satistics >) , sefu 
in yoleted 1962 43 Role of statistics and the s on the te 
’ , ' mpha Sul 
{Tous Phases of busines management w . nian of ; 
88 of “eer r than the mea , " 

Com © Statistical method rather tha lective forms 

; lata, effective { 

Nic Priteg S0UrceEs and Methods for « ect . 

Tues summa, zing : 
) 


8nd analy; 
Str D of and . 


osbips 


g et y qu yr the 
aed eng | ~ q ueing | ry ques. Study of various economic relation iI) ° 
equivalent ; 1, supply, cost and price funct Prerequisite: Statistics 
117 , _ ] 2) Thom 
Lecture (2 tor | 
ours), y (2 hou I evening The analysis of vari a 
) segregate factors prod : significant inet 
ne cen , P ! g si icant variation; a method to estimate exper! jntro” 
‘ " a classifications, | n Square, Greco-Latin Squaes facta an 
. atistics 91. Laboratory fee, $9. : 
118 Correlat 1 (3) ao 
Lecture (2 | " Sprit 2, tae 
Spring—evening ; summer 1962. pot 
ind corre :, ial, and multiple; nonparametric prereq”™ 
way are variance; contingency table analy tests of goodness 0F ™ 
ite tice 91. Laboratory fee, $9 
121 Index Numbers (3) ¢ 
Not offered 1962 on 
, 1 1962-63 Definition and theory of index numbers, methods of co iv 
ir i retation, use, and limitations, Prerequisite: Statistics a 
alent 
2 Fore Principles and Tecl } Bae 
2 For ples and Techniques (3) se of bust 
g—day Survey and appraisal of tex hniques for ere <a rae 
‘ © on tions and an examination of current indicators. Study of pa ma) busines 
m r ae values: budget requirements, price levels, or level of gem 
ty _— - . | 
rerequisite: Statistics 51 or the equivalent 
123 Introduct oo 
L235 introduct »n to Econometrics (3) i econom? 
Fa lay A basic quantitative approach to fundamental prob poor and prob 
' oc y involving the use of stat al processes, simple model construct * Satisti® 
ability considerations. Prerequisite: elementary course in Economics an Th Stall 
: e 
LOO Introduction { Vath mau al Probabili fy | 3) Ba F al 
. yputions, C ie 
1962. Probability distril mat yernat 


os 8 

Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 

and its experimental verification, rr. 
n of instructor 


rem and postulate, Bernoulli's theorem 
expectation, | of large n be r 
, stion, laws of large numbers P erequisite: permissio Kuppe™ 
157-58 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) jst 
> ae : ory, 
Academic year—day and evening Distribution theory, sampling then ” 
hypothesis testing, confidence methods, regression ¢ analysis, experimen 
jesel 


requisite: differential and integral calculus 
189-90 Mathematical Prol ability and Applications (3- ; . 
Acacde ymbinatorial analysis, * aahion j 
: o f urren Y 
r rec prered” 


year—evening 
{ large num 


chastic independence, oe ability distributions, law® © roces! 
ndom walks, Markov chains simple time dependent stochastic hit 
site: Statistics 155 or permission of instructor Brig’ 
191 Statistical Mathemat ,7* (3) from 2 
a as e4cuee ‘ ie Tidieee —~ cesses jc" 
Fa evening Problems in statistics with the development of - 4 integta! + 
di erential ant 


ern algebra necessary for their solution Prerequisite’ 
permission of instruct 
u 
comP 
Line", of yar 


= ‘ , 
192 Statistical Mathematics I] (3) 63. 
Lecture hour boratory > hours) Not offered 1962 n, an nd analy ais ¢ $9 
; i to least squares, mult le correlation, regressio : ory fe % 
. 1 L 4. pares, mee j J. re he equivalent. Laborat' y “staf 
, . * eon? 
193 Statist Mathematics I11* (3) j t of rea variable 
ypment ¢ 
: ' : Problems in stati tics with the develop® | calculus ff 
ral co 
wry for their solutior Prerequisite differential and intes The “he ; 
; j e . 
194 Statistical Mathematic at (> ariab 
; ’ fe , sh — a : : " : th the developme nt of complet Sulu 
i eve Problems in :~ sw iifferential and intest® 
{ sheir o pre rerequisite: aie 
’ 1) third-erouP cours? 


suite to 


4 are prerea® 


rise nt, Busine a 4 a“ ‘ 
~~ _lhe ho of Go 
95-96. 


Academic year 


m onl n Sta fics 
“ading and Resea 


299 Prose minar 


‘ 
{ 
Theoret : 
wt Offered 1962-63 In addi lh 
Ods, this Course is ce 
Rission by permissi . 
» f 
y 1 lente 
d) Design off x periment 
ot Offered 1962-63 Rel 
Snpling . Fisher Pitman me 
factors] design ; conf 
" aR , 
“B~4 The Th, ory of I ; 
A Year course credit x 
st Offered 1969 63 s tax 
ty 
and demand. utility and — 
{Pretation of results t 


y permis or 


~6 4 


me dvanced Business a if 
Not 0 


Statist 
Cred 1962-63 Appl pet ° ¢ 
tn ake Method when possible 
Os, te hniques of analy i S 
48 ‘quired of eax h student I 

7 Operation. {nalysis | 
Pal eveninye Basic conc 
Problems in busing rr ge . . 

Proce st6g of linear Programming, ,; , 
Ission of the instru; tor 

at . Cory of Sampling (3) ling end coms 
2 ~vening, Problems of sampling 

P “on © instructor. 

Seay Statistical Inference tistical infe 
Not Offered 1962-63, Spring—1964 —— " : 
Setying distribution: ‘S unknown: 5 en tem 

2 = Metric discriminant analysis 
ysnaly sis °f Variance IT (3 spe Nea 
to nilered 1469, 3. Advanced 1 vy Sglher de 
ple arch Probleme Distributions . , ¥ S 
their tification, With un, qua t . q _ . 
1g Portance Normal versu ’ 
yor ion Gnd the ( hi square Test ol 
tiple . 962 63 Spring 1965 Theo 
ech, jreresgi n xamination f va - f 

> Mes and their distr but I 
Neng Vanced Mathemati. al Statistics : 
jon Year Vening Ra ™ Var rd 
Mult; tions their Properties, conve ee ; 
Yon, h te ne Tma] distribyt; n, asymy 

5g *Pothesis esting 
A thy vanced Math, Matical Proba} } 

Not og ote Sredit is not ven for the fire: <2 her 
St ine 82-68, Hy fie" for the nd asymm} 
i x Megratic "5 limit theor: ms in proba} 

“itiey 19) 198, ang 14 or the , 
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; 
: 
’ 
; 
: 
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abilisti 
we et 
y an 
Sia ; ; 
tatistical Interer ' 
yea evel ss 
f iad ur 
est ' Sry ’ 
i listr 
. t trat 
Multivariate A 
ria nalysis 
‘ _ i ’ iit 
flered 1962-6 lest 
“sr -~ 


The 


information theory and it 
point of view (nonme asuret 
rtie Discrete stoc hastic 
on, channels, channel Pg 
rrection. The nel ame 


p our 


) 
: Greenhou® 
he first | t unt | the se ond half is complet 
a pa methods for estimating pop yulation part 
4, - ition to testing | ypothe ses; Ve slid, efficient ” 
sa; 8 sriance dist: ribution; sampling statistle 
8 or the equivalent. 
the first half until the secon d half is complete 
ficance, generalized \ oor a and covarl# gnces I 
7 : A ‘ . on 
yrrelations, multi variate, norme distribut™ 
erp : 18. 
! ition, applications to factor an ly 


3 ) 
; t ob 
} u first if unt 1] the second half is compl ie 
; ie \ eet functions, inversion formulas, Jint 
bu | t tatistics 
Theory (3 
r [ ] wory ¢ } ; } J 4 
, Peg .. oomplee” 
B r the first | until the se ond half is oe the 
} ce ve definitions, and form ulas of informatle ca 
f ral erties. Shanon’s co ding theore™, chant sult 
format ; equalities ef information theory ar 
| 1 pier of discrimine ation and hypo 
rv of information; 4! aly of contingenc) ts 
i 1 sequential analysis; ‘ ‘omparison of exper 
sses (3 ) | 
" m ‘ 
for the first ha f Hil the second half js cor nde 
Fu 51 not of rochastic proce nsseS ‘ 
ica jons 
ite tial processes Gaussian processes appli on 
oh (3-3 the St 
Ad y permissior of th jnstructoF 
The >“ 
OrrereD IN SPECIAI PROGRAMS | 
» fol 
sw offers the 
ourses annou ed above the | niversily offe ead 
. Nav Gre 
‘ ollie d in tne following Spx cl al program Pr ngrall 
Ya _ nagemen 
Program, Air Force Advanced Managem 
wn. and Ho ital Admin stranion 
Statist cal V thods (3) Jes of amplint 
yerages } dispersion, ¢ lementary princip™ 
{ statistical de ns 


tl9 The Ba 


7 
8€S Of Statistical Ver 
“troduction to the technique 
rather than theory. Include 
~ STS, estima on, rese nn 
120 p , 
7 Principles of Statistical 


ys 
rf ; 

“N) Manage Trial Statistics a 
trol applic 4tion of Statistica 
a “Mphasis is place ‘ 
«visions controlling qua 
Miva), ht 
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An S 
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Plane Scier 
Animal § 


urse 
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Biology 2 
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ZOOLOGY 


BIOLOGY* 
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fall 


his « “clences (4 i 
the lig urbe is designed to provide 
Meet of seNCes and to serve as a | 
Coun ~ biology, It is the introduc 
dena, in botany and zook gy, ar 
for eithnt * Designed to be take 
Mila l or 2 at the bee g of 
~~, Wy ateria] fee, $) ) a sen 


1 evening 
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e some 

a third-gr 
bers the 
y be registe 
Doratory 8} 
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Ee 63-66 
Eng ay 
Fy 
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Exar stior 
Adi ced Pla r | 
Graduate Ree } % 
Physical, 15, 4 


Faculty, alphabetical list, 7-9 
Fees and h uncial regulations ] 
Fellowships, 17-18 
Foreign stud 16 
Fre h ¢ a = 
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G ay 70 
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Grades, 15 35 
Graduation 
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Hospital Administration cour 
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status”, 14 
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Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 
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requirements, Master 


altics courses, 
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osophy course, 76 
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courses, ‘ 


Phil 


Physical Education 
Physical examinations, 19, 
Physics courses, (0 


Political Science ¢ ourses, ‘ 
Prizes, 19 
Probation, 26 : 
chology courses, 80- §2 63 
Administration courses, 6 
Q 


~ , 
= Quality-point index, 20 
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Registration, 
Regulations, 20-24 
Residence Halls, 45 
Russian courses, 3-84 
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Scholarships, 18-19 
Self Help, 19 20, 46 


Sino-Soviet Studies, 
Anthropo 
, 
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Sociology and 4 logy co" 

Spanish courses, 33 

Spex ial Programs, 40-41 

Speech courses, 8 

Statistics COUTSe™ 83-89 

Student: i 
Activities, 40~ 
Employment, 19, 46 
Life, 45-49 


Suspension, « 


6 


Testing ¢ 
Transcripts 
Transfer wit 
[rustees, Board of, 
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41-42 
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ran W 


W ithdrawal, 16-17, 21 
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89 


Zoology course, 
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ion Program 


ses, 60-61 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Washington 6, D. C. 


; , 7 /—_ 
to degrees are offered in the following colle ges and 


Science (As ge of Arts and Sciences: Asso tate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in 

’.S.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Ba helor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 
ler of yr: d ical Te hnology (B.S. in Med. Tech.). M aster of Arts (A.M.), Mas- 
Uta hat yy Arts (M.F.A ), and Master of Sx lence (M.S.) 
N © Council: Doctor of Philo ophy (Ph.D.) 


| i. . 
of Medicine: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


Co Center: 
Crady M: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
(Mc 1001 of Public Law: Ma ter of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Comparative 
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Programs of study for the education of teachers are based pd mastery of . 
that every teacher should have a broad general education, adequ' io! 
- call? 


content of instruction, and professional compet tence. 
ects of the <1» ins 


The relative emp! laced rach of these asp 
ative phasis placed upon each 0 Wy 
‘pees : of each program reparal® 
of teachers varies in accordance with the purposes © , tent 
cts, require 


since they teach all subje 
, secondary § 


,ccepta 


elementary school teachers, 


of greater breadth and less specialization thar 
atané 


It is the view of the School of Education th 
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: . 
f full-time study or the equivalent 
Ps leaching requires not less than four years of full-time om lan for five years 
p j . } " re. t Diz 0 ‘ 
ttime Study. For superior preparation teachers are urged to plan ) 


Of : : x epee ae 
fulltime Study or the equivalent part-time study, 
te Stuc 


the following three 
i lent may choose any one of the fol] 1 
Ueation 


al Preparation for teaching: 


1 1 . ne sition and, 
c 4 , . . . he . take a tea ing POSILIOT 
af Pon receiving the Bache lor’s degree, ea er | School we graduate 
{ler quiring ain professional experience, return to the choo f EN 
Study 5 Ome | . L? dents with Bac helors 
i y eading to the Master’s deores imis plan enables s ; I] eae 
“CRtepe to st , liately and. by te iching experience, to iluminat 
; Start earni immediate _ =. : . f the ster’s 
radu , by delaying acquisition of the Master 
d ae Study Which will follow However, by delaying a a : 1 with this 
“Bree the ty 1 1 the higher salary isually associated with thi 
’ student cannot command e r i 
i Stee anc 


1 may rejuc 
2 Th e prepa 


mantios 
lice his opportunity lor promotion, 


€ | | raduate study I ading to the 

° Stude hoose t pursue full-time gradua — . 
Master, sod may ch¢ “a, ng the Bachelor's degree. This plan 18 
%9 “gree immediately after receiving the , ; ter’s decree 
* Avant; } lof th le on to seek a Master's cegret 
Unti] “ge to Student who wish to deter the ¢ 


Comper; 
ther pletion of the 


. . ¢ 
i tudents transferring from 
undergr iduate program and to students transterri I 
. ~ } ° 
Int Mstitutions. 
No 


= ] 
r : li] to this plan than 
> nefe ‘redits fit more readily Int . 
i whose tr isferred credi - nd he is silks 
Dr Me We-year plan disc sed below. Both this program and th 1 sa 
038 : Lap } ing salary an  con- 
‘ey nable the student to command a higher beginning salary an 
“etre ent 
© ear] a 
3, y Promotion + ‘ ee eae the 
ign those whose professional aims are established at the be ie Ms . 
ih , oJ -_ ted nrocrar = study leading 
the i y ar, the x hool offers a five-year integrate d program « ae . a 
* Bac ‘lor’ , iltaneously. This program per- 
Nits i Or's and Master’s degrees conferred simuitaneou ay: hi rd 
fy tefl Planning from the outset to meet the demands of the teaching posi 
Whi , : n t 


. the » : 
MNtryoys . Stude nt j 
lin two te 


° al 
. . *. len > stery of the content or 
5 preparing; it permits adequate master . 
aching fields: and 
ou 

tents ith and fifth years, thu 


>. —s OSS 
Advised to choose the five-vear program if possible. 


" ] f »e 
| y lence oOurse 
the professional sequence Ol cou 


idvan cs 


te lemic preparation. 
8 providing a more adequate academic prey 


'e firs PRE ni : ‘olumbian Col- 
ae of o ited years of al] programs of study are administered by ( — 
: 'sS “ry . , llege years the stu- 
dnt. “atts and Sciences of the I niversity. During these two co ze years the 
, rT 


Ta, ees he program 
Bed to follow the « urriculum designed to prepare him for the 7 


f mbers of the Faculty of the 
p before gr uduation. Members of the Fac 


, 
omit ion. Students who have 
lowe, Wishes to pursue later in the Sch ool of Educat on. Studen bh defe 
ie P " " " ay hor with dehcien- 
Se which <T Curricula may be admitted to the School of Education w 

x c ley 

hor -, > Must make u 


ati lled i lur n College of 
vs dc. (tion serve as advisers to students enrolled in Columbian Co 


4 Sy a ee in the School of Education. 
eh rap: é leading O Gegres proErt 
Ney “istrati 


i ns approved by their advisers. 
. lents must have their programs approve d - BA: f 
i § 1 t time fx the inclusion o 
nag lem; “Bed to seek counsel in the budgeting of time for the inclus 
Yel : Stude . * yportunities for the de- 
*Dmer “dent 4Clivities and off campus cultural opportunit 
. Well-rounded personality. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 
BACHELOR oF 
Thee Bachelor 


& 
° thn _ 
Cat ‘ ee 
> om With 


SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUC ATION* 


of Science in Physical Education for Men 
: ™ ulum in Physical 
Curricula leading to this degree. The curriculum in Phy 


idents for teaching 
: academi, Minor is designed to prepare students for teaching 
tay | Educ ” ee of 
9 Ath 2 adi tes for the deer 
t Arts ir Edu alto be chosen as a minor teaching field by candidates r 
“Wucation on 
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positions in smaller schools where it is necessary to teach an academic abi 
in addition to physical education. The curriculum in Physical and Health ie 
tion prepares for the teaching of physical education in the larger schools. 
curriculum in Physical Education and Recreation is planned for those wae 
to be prepared to direct programs of recreation in addition to the teach! 


physical education. 


PREREQUISITE 


-. Cok 
“ old n 
The following two-year curriculum offered in the lower division of Columbist as8 


English 
Science 


... Biology 1-2* (Freshman year)... 
Chemistry 3-4 (Sophomore year)... 
71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, 


6 

seeeEnglish 1 or UX, 2secosreccournseseserseeesennes nner 
n isn r F 8 

6 

6 


Social Studies soescccccscceosnccesessese History 


65 9-10 snancstinciinishsnesicaial a 
Anthropology 1 and Sociology 
Major Prerequisites ..........+0- Physical Education 41, 43-4, 


(Freshman year) .... 
Physical Education 45-46, 


99 


49 


(Sophomore year)... 


CurRICULUM REQUIREMENTS : 3s 
distribu! 
The minimum requirements for this degree are 66 semester hours, 


follows: 
meg ‘ ' ; ‘ademic Minor 
Curriculum in Physical Education With an Academic ! 


AN 


JUNIOR YEAR : 
Education 108 .. ... Human Development, Learning, and Teac 
Education 123 ....+« Society and the School seocsssnstesnneneese cosnente 3 
Physical Education 1065.........../ Adapted Physical Education ant : 
tions 
Physical Education 107.......... Teaching Recreational Dance... sg ne 3 
Physical Education 113-14...... Practice in Teaching Physical eee mi 3 
Physical Education 121........... School and Community Health h Educ LiOMeennee 3 
Physical Education 122............ Methods and Materials for Hee ee ne ail ; 
Physiology 115 ......scsessssssseees Phrysiologry  .-.-.-vsesveresesneensnennenonsnneeenee ie 
Academic Teaching Field............. canon “3 
Ele« RIVE 3 cecoccccccccoccceseccescesccccccccccesssccooooseoosesssooesssoseenesesesoreeee 
aad rs 
: 3 
SENIOR YEAR School Teachin’ rs) 
Education 131 ...cccscscsessreeneees Principles and Methods of Secon ee a : 
Education 134 Student Teaching in SoC i yaical Educatloner ue 3 
Physical Education 103... History and Principles of Secondary Ss ool , 
Physical Education 115~16...... Teaching Team Sports 2 ~ PI ysical Educal ws! 
Physical Education 131.......... Tests and Measurements 12 " 
y and Zoology: 


n 
»y the departments of Bota 


* An interdepartmental course offered t 
register in either department. 


The PY, hool of Education 9 

Semester 
hy; cal Hours 
Acad ne Education ee Organization and Administration of Physical Education 3 
A aicatinatenbasicinsditpasnetnendbtintibtpmcmatianiatdsantis iki si 8-11 


Curriculum in Physical and Health Education 


ba JUNIOR YEAR Sqenester 
Ueation 108 ours 
Uavcation 5g, “ttrtsteeeeeeeeeeereen Human Development, Learning, and Teaching.............. 3 
Physical Ed "okay Society and the School... ccccccccceceseeeee 3 
rhical Bdwtion SS Teaching Recreational Dance 1 
pitical Edy ton 109-10...... I eadership Organization in the Intramural Program... 4 
bysica) ucation 113-14... Practice in Teaching Physical —. & 
retical Education 12)... ‘ 3 
bys; UCatio le 
‘ lo, nig 3 
Uletiyg 15 3 
9 


ication 13 l 


Physi al 


Phys 
peal 


Mei © ed sovensoensnnsvensanousesssnuns mmeceenenereeessannssssicseecssene  § 
Phra Ed ~~ Teaching Team Sports in Secondary Schools. aliiacan' 
Recent d -- Tests and Measurements in Physical Education.......... ae 

Dan Organization and Administration of Physical Education 3 
Seed eannnananennnaananeaeeee a, || a, 

Currie. ) ; 
“riculum in Physical Education and Recreation 

by JUNIOR YEAR Semester 
uy Hours 
rh Human Development, Learning, and Teaching... 3 
d ic “society and the School 3 

sic. introduction to Recreation 2 
Pa ~Teac ting Recreational SS ee l 
yreica} Ed , won Le lership Organization in the Intramural Progran 4 
p Sica) Rgncation aS «I aching Physical Education 4 
rica Edn ation 132 =achool and Community Health Programs... 3 

ting Cation 15) "<5 “Ren? Leadership l 

. hoe ee ae ©creational Leadership Activities. 6 
Poe eeeee Yee: 6 
oe ole 33 

Rann 
Utation 13) SENIOR YEAR Semester 
Pygttion 134 Poet ecenseey wag ‘ 6 Hours 
Pvt Edy ee may iples and Methods of Secondary School Teaching 3 
Phy ‘cal Dea 1 owen Teaching in Secondary Schools. 6-9 
Pryce! ett I Mi Coe and Principles of Physic al Education 3 
Ph u Educa” 13), plethods and Materials for Health Education...... 3 
Heal Edy ui ests and Measurements in Physical Education 3 


. £ . 
mmunity Organization for Recreation....................... 3 


———— 
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Semeste? 
Hows 
5 
$ 
| | I S.++r"* 
Physical Education 162 . Administration of Community Recreation — J 


Elective 
a 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Wome? ; for 
» students 
ation 


ance, 


The Physical Education major curriculum is desig a : oe 
physical educé 


zation in ds 


teaching in elementary and secondary school programs ol 
Within this curriculum there is opportunity for special 


rective physical education, health education, and recreation. to phy ysicd 
addition a ing 


or tea 
rd a mine 
2g may 


The student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in 
hours to a towa 


education may do so by using her elective Br 
Arts and Science 


field. Relevant work completed in ( olumbian ( ollege « 


counted. 
PREREQUISITE 


The following two-year curriculum, offered in the lower divis 


lege of Arts and Sciences, prepares for the Bachelor of Se jence 
tion curriculum in the School of Education. 


English ..... Englis : 1 or 1X, 2 

Er 51-52, 7 
Physical Education ocanetanl e a 12 
SCIENCE  ..cceseees : Biology 1-2* (Freshman year). 

Chemistry 3-4 Se mang year).. i 
Social Studies .... veovseee History 39-40, 71 Political Science ~ © 

10, or 9-10; or Anthropology 1 and Soci 

Major Prerequisites ... Physical Education 43-4 esa Fe gy 


Physical Education 49, 50, 


(Sophomore year) 


Academic Electives ... 


ef 
Total sees! 
How? 
Ho 3 
JUNIOR YEAR hing 3 
Teaching 
Educatic ~Human Developmet Learning, and Te = 
Education 123 ccc..cscssersssseereeeee SOCiety and the raced cases 
Physical Education 105-6.....Adapted Phys cal Education 
LIOTIS scovecerererscnseneneornnnnnesenensennee® 
Physical Education 107.......-. Teachitr ’ Recre ational Dance 
Physical Education 111—12...... Teaching Physical Education Activitie 
Physical Education 117......--Teachi Modern Dance 
Physical Education 118 Dance LUCLION scensseeeneseee 
. uns. 
Physical Education 12] “School and Communi y He alth P — sion 
Physi ul Education 122... Methods and Matert ‘Ie for Health 
Physical Education 132 ry » Leadership nn 
Physiology 115  sccccessccsocccccesereE NYSIOIOSY scosvvorccecnensnesterosonsenserre 
Ele t h eld. ..ccocccecceocnscccesncnsssnssnssesseeneenennne 
Total 


SENIOR YEAR 
P inciples and Metho 


Education 131 . lary 
Education 134 5 Teaching ™ Secon ntary Schoo jent we 
‘ eoceeee 5 ite ementary A det 
Physical Education 101 P Education ! the Zoology: The 5 
and Zoom 


ya 
by the departments of Botan 


—— The School of Education 1} 


Semester 


Py Hours 
pica Education ae History and Principles of Physical Education................ ; 
Phrscal ducation 107... wees Leaching Recreational Dance.... sostseeeseesensensenentnnaee 
Phy ducation 113 -Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities...... - 
Pha’ Education 131.. «Tests and Measurements in Physical Educ ALON. ...0-. coves 3 
Beer Education 138........0« Organization and Administration of Physical Education , 4 
"© or minor tea 6 EE oe 5-8 
Total eS 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


tion * objective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
of 5 whey Provide (1) general educational backgrounds; (2) functional command 
idea 5 ‘ $ 


Ratery concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching fields; (3) 
t 


*acher-: asic professional information and skills adequate for we beginning 
the — (4) development of attitudes needed for success in teaching. ‘ : 
on nts of teaching fields differ in scope and complexity, some — 
citer than others in terms of semester hours. None require a than 126 
Normal of Satisfactory work, ex« lusive of required Physical Ex eres ss 
i % trom 60 to 64 semester hours of the total requirement are completec 


"Stittion ate College of Arts and Sciences of the University or in an equivalen 


e Sewhere., 


GENERAL EpucaTion 


aati Activities, (5) participation in student campus activities, and (6) 
0 
College off-campus cultural op} 
: . . . » . . : "a 
met rab requirements of the pre-Education curriculum.—Course require 
idm: nd j } 


Sion |p mM part upon the senior high school credits presented for college 
t They are ast 


portunities. 


llows: 


, 1} Semester 
English Hours 


Before studer 2; English Pe pe cag OA TE ET 6 
ials of ts are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum 

Those Stud vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. 
wf Who show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, 

‘ 0 mol 7M One or both semesters of the Ex gl h <aupekion course: 

0 "AX j inadequately prepared are assigned to English 1X. English 1 

Qe of the (yereduisite to all other courses in Enc! 

8B Survey courses lit 


Poglish | Howin ierature........... hitman iat ies . 
i h 7129; Introduction to English Literature 
Phelish 9172! Introduction to J 


American Lite ture 
Ntrodux tion to European Literature 


Pree, C Foreign Languages 
rr ent na Latin, Russian, or Spanish... iniichieepaliaiaitaedhalilenth mined 12 
te ering for admi 


ssion four acceptable high school units of a single 

alent, is not required to take any foreign lan 

. > units, he must 

If}, Omplete ae course in the same language. If he offers two units, he 
e €ntire second 


» he must . 


complete the second se mester of the 


year college course in the same language 
mplete the secor smester of the first-year 
cond-year course in 


irse 


ianguage 
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Physical Education 


Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12 han 
A student may be exempted from this requirement if registered for less 
three courses or regularly employed during the day. 


Science 


ce or yice 


Three semesters (two in biological science and one in physical scien Bees 


versa) to supplement senior high school courses in these fields and ¢ 
from the following. ....co.c...csccoscsseessossecesvsscssecsssseesnseteconsenseneonessnsesssesssnersneenseeeninnns | 
Biology 1-2: Survey in Biology* 
Chemistry 3-4: Fundamentals of Physical Sciences 
Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry 
Geology 1-2: Introductory Geology 
Physics 11, 12: Introductory Physics 
(A student offering for admission two or more acceptab 
units in the above areas of science may be exempted from one 


le senior hig 
semester 0 


requirement.) 
Mathematics 


Two semesters to supplement senior high school courses chosen from 


lowing 
Mathematics 3: College Algebra 
Mathematics 6: Plane Trigonometry 
Mathematics 9: General Mathematics I 
Mathematics 10: General Mathematics II 
SociaL Srupies * 
: mt a om ie Se ited States 
History 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United os 


Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, OF 9—LOcsvreseesnenereres 
Another Social Science chosen from the following courses. 


Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics : 
hy; World Regions 


Geography 51,52: Introduction to Geograp . 

History 39-40: The Development of European Civilization Inited States 

History 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the Unneovernments 

Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10: Introduction to 
Government of the United States 

Religion 59-60: History of Religion 

Anthropology 1: Man, Culture, and Society I j 

Sociology 2: Man, Culture, and Society Il e senior high schoo 


(A student offering for admission two or more acceptabl t) 
18 requirement 


units in the Social Studies may be exempted from tk 


Other Courses 


Psychology 1: General Psychology oat 
Psychology 22: Educational Psychology se the Depart 
Speech 1: Effective Speaking (or 11: Voice and Diction, ne ere 
BO AAVIBES) ..ccccecerssereserersersrersnensnereronsnserenssonernne® ech may ene 
Students who demonstrate marked superiority n I ; only of the ree 


» j rrantec 
from this requirement. Such exemption }® grar 


mendation of the Department of Spee h. 


Semestt 


o-2 


an 


Academic Electives ae 


. , an “xem stions 
Electives may be increased through the various exemy a 


Minimum required credits... 


participatio 
| oppor tunit 


Work experience, leadership activities, 
and the utilization of off-campus cultura CS, 
ws of Botany and 


men 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the depart 


register in cither department 
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Neat Nevertheless, they constitute an important part of the general 
tonal background of prospective teachers. In conference with a staff mem- 


T of - 
is ey the Department of Education assigned as his general adviser, the student 
lie ed to plan adequate experiences in these areas. Not later than one month 


Of th Atficulation in the School of Education the student must file in the Office 

beep Dean a 

. 1 __ . m 5 ae <¢* 4 

Nelud 8 adviser informed concerning the fulfillment of his plans and to this end 
“" plans filed, scheduled conferences with his adviser. 

a “88 of the 
“ang Wi Pz : ~ . a 
Year ll be taken into consideration at the end of the first semester of the junior 
When the 
© are 


Statement of such plans approved by his adviser. He must also 


student in enriching his general educational background by these 


faculty will review the qualifications of candidates to determine 


not of sufficient promise as prospective teachers to warrant continua- 


le ns . . : . 
the lis 0 = candidacies, Success in these activities will also be considered when 
Year ; Candidates 


Immec i . . . . : . 
able, n liately after the results of the National Tea: her Examinations are avail- 
vill Tel €stimating the 


© Pive, ; 
"ee, Biven to evi 
» 0a ance 


Alt ‘ , > anc 

» Ugh the ’ 

Uivtig ~ student is not required to establish a | 
: anti » : . o = : . 

‘vised to he becomes a degree candidate in the School of Education, he is 

the » 70 80 as soon 


is again reviewed early in the last semester of the senior 


success of the student in this connection, more weight 


lence of initiative, eagerness to make the most of each experi- 


1 quality of experience than to the it experiences. 


rogram of nonacademic 


“Educas; as he enters the University. To this end, he should consult 
iy “ca : . . ' . . 
ontection ep adviser soon after entering. Whatever is accomplished in this 
Mons the uile in ( olumbian College of Arts and Sciences will reduc 

€ Student after ad 


mission to the School of Education 


Tea bi TEACHING-FrELD PREPARATION 
Ch) 
th De-field pre : 4 + Ts r - 
tg tuden ” Preparation depends upon the kind of teaching position for which 
sons Bree of cone ting. Those planning to teach in elementary schools need 
“Ny new : an . 7 " . 

lor Petency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior or 


tad igh schools, 
Cation ® minor te 
Study _ta minor 


88 a rule, must demonstrate competency in a major teaching 
aching field. With the approval of the student’s adviser, prep- 
teaching field may } 


pe 


in order te ‘rmit addi 
. 1e major in order to permit additional 
fy 8 Schoo} 


$f teaching field. Ordinarily, students preparing to teach in 
= 10r ; . . 
Th idults are required to prove competency in only one teaching 
e I ) 
Ude 

4), . nt shou] . 

ui _ . , del . 
big Mian ¢ | I begin teaching-field preparation while in the lower division of 


and Sciences and s} 


"Program 7 “8° of Arts 
T . 0 Studies. 


ike provision for it in planning 


requirements 


May Urses in we include satisfactory completion of prescribed aca- 


On 1 ¢ 7 , < a e 
the Dr f the ati T more fields, & satisiactory score on the sper ial field exam- 
‘ . " “*40lonal T. 4 . : 
Pre, tibed Speci aes Teacher Examinations,* and satisfactory completion of 
% a aca “ methods courses, 
xj “emic cours 
= aay the urses vary in number in accordance with the s ope and 


teaching field 


y . " 
mi fie and the license requirements of the various 
i? Car % : : 

3 ch AMin 
ty’ Math “Mildh og "tions of ¢b 
Giatig hematin - *ducation biol National Teacher Exam ations are available 
; }. biol " 

dents Nusic duc mistry physics” aad Beneral science; English language and lit 

‘ » *UCA tio . and ge: Pa " 
ing ideas PFeDaring se B; home econon, Beneral science; social studies; phys 
thy Prec, PFeparin, © teach hi tory eomics; and art educatic 

Pecia} |, Must oh 8? teach in field, PCO8rTaphy take the special field a in social 

Meth 4 an » ne 18 Which special fie 20t available 
OUurse 


tory , 
4 sore On @ special field nation given by the instru 


| 
| 
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: are 
states. Minimum academic course requirements for each major teaching field 
listed on succeeding pages. Minor teaching-field requirements 
than those of a major field. They are determined in conference 
l are advised to use free 
rea of speci 


Students preparing to teach on the elementary leve 
to increase their mastery of content in an academic field or an 4 
e.g.—Physical Education, etc. ‘ 

The prescribed course in special methods is concerned primarily se the om 
of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences dealing wt sions 
tent of the teaching field. It attempts to bring to the student spect 1c § ee i 
drawn from the accumulated experience of successful teachers. 


tion, the course reviews the teaching-field content currently in - in potent 
al test of com 


However me so! 


the examination at the end of the course provides the fin 
the teaching field. 


Prescribed Courses in the Various Teaching Fields sae 


ART 6 
Six semester hours from the following... 
Artl: Art Appreciation 
Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 
Art 101-2: Ancient Art 
Art 103: Medieval Art 
Art 104: Renaissance Art in Italy I 
Art 107: Eighteenth Century Art in Europe 
Art 109: Nineteenth Century Art in Europe 
Art 110: Contemporary Art 
Art 113: Baroque Art in Italy 6 
Art 114: Baroque Art in the North enn 
Six Semester hours from the following saecnsesnencenasest erent aaa ie 
Art 105: Renaissance Art in Italy I 
Art 106: Renaissance Art in the North 
Artlll: Classical Archeology 
Art 112: Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient 
Art 115: Christian Iconography 
Art 120: Art of China and Japan 
Art 203: Primitive Art Py 
Art 207: Modern Architecture sen 


Twenty-four semester hours from the following..." 
Art 21-22: Basic Composition and Techniques 
Art 41-42: Drawing and Perspective 
Art 65-66: Drawing and Painting | 
Art 81-82: Sculpture I 
Art 125-26: Drawing and Painting II 
Art 127-28: Drawing and Painting Il 
Art 157-58: Print Making 
Art 165-66: Drawing and Painting Il 


Art 175-76: Advanced Composition 
’ —% 


Art 179-80: Sculpture Il 


Life, Still Life, and Portrait 


Life, Still Life, and Portait 
Life and Portrait 


Life and Portrait 


Art 183-84: Commercial Art alb 
Total. castes : 

nloLocy atl 
ota <2 got! 

Biology 1-2*: Introductory Biology .- ae want? 
Botany or Zoology 127° Genetics (3) OF a caeaneeneetenn es. student al 


Botany or Zoology 107-8*: Organic Evolution (6) 
by the departments of Bota 


* An interdepartmental course offered 
register in either department 


The School of Education 15 
Hours 
Semester 

Bot : 
Ce? (Advanced courses as approved by the adviser). 6 
Physigt? 1-12; General Chemistry ......c....+. ee ae ee oe ae ae 8 
Physing $Y 115 Introduction to Human Physiology... 3 
Zoology iit 12 Introductory Physics, 6 
Zool” ay Invertebrate Zoology : 6 
BY 103-4 Omparative Vertebrate Anatomy. 6 
SOR isasepieiiedalitemaseiiiiictesiiaptionacarleseaiais a tie eee 50 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Count} 

“acm 4 Introductory Accounting.......... 3 

Tetaria] 1-2; Pring iples of Economics ecoeee seve 6 

Additional Studies 51: Business Correspondence. .....ccccceccsceeeseee 3 

Croup l < maa as o~ ery in one of the following groups: 

See “ecretarial Studies* 
mectial Studies 2: Intermediate Typewriting ................ 3 
ery, Studies 12; Intermediate Shorthand and Transcri _ 3 
ra Studies 15: Advanced Shorthand, Typewrit ng, and Transcrip : 
Cta . 2 

TAdditi tial Studies 54: Secretarial Practice ... 3 

A anal courses from the following, as approved by the adviser 6 
“counting 2: Int j r Accounting 
Busin, “+ 4ntroductory J ccounting 
Busine” Administration 101: Introduction to Business 
Busines. Administration 109: Office Management 
sine Ag tstration 141: Principles of Marketing : 
88 / “ministration 16]: ( ommercial Law: Contracts, Sales. 
“com and Bailments 
OMics 19). 
tatigti eee: Money and Banking 
C8 92: Mathematics of Finance 

C NT LEN ey en a 30 

*Toup 2p 

Accounting Aeo Pine, Business Arithmetic, and Business Law 

> Intr “to : wntineg ; 

Acc uttin ll: — sory Fi ct Unting ~... encsinneseiiahs 

B “oUunting 121. “nciai Statement Analysis or 
USinege Adm} . 4Ntermediate Acx TE Oa SS Re 3 

Busin dmingetation 101: Introduction to Business. - 3 
USiness A nistration 102: Fundam ntals of Management... 3 
and Re nistration 161: Comn 
NSineee ents 3 

08s Administ, ie none OPeeeseoeesesesesseece eves 

§ y ation 162: Commer ial Law: 

Pittics $3, (iBBBES seen. papeotaad 
hreg Semeste : pithemati 8 Of Finance... ccc, : } 
Busin F hours from the following, as approved by the adviser.. 3 

USiness Age istration 12] - Risk Management 
Sings, “ministration 131: Business Fir ance 
8 Gministrat; 26 os 
NOmicg }9). M. 1on 138: Investments 
“money and Banking 
tou Total. 36 
. istrj -* . 

Busines dmputive Education 
Wings 4 2istratios es . . P 
tsi 3g dministras; m 141: Principles of Marketir a 3 

thy ness A Minict r. ton 14 Marketing Management Problems...... 3 
ve temen ration 145: Sales Management 3 

in muibees Adminign™® from the following, as approved by the advise 12 
Ria Pidate, ; “ration 147. Advertising 
“Nadas Tidieg 1 odequately Prepared 
No or i mean + In such’ sore for Secretaria] St es 2 or 12 may be required to take Secre- 
""ired for te Mbstituted net Ay] “pproval of the adviser, credit earned for Secretarial 


Minor te ciective 


aching field 
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Semesi 
Hour? 
Business Administration 150: Procurement and Materials Management 
Business Administration 158: Traffic Management 
Business Administration 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
Business Administration 176: Exporting and Importing 3 
Total 
CHEMISTRY 8 
Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry ........... : ; 
Chemistry 21: Qualitative Inorganic Analysis 3 
Chemistry 22: Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I... “ 
Chemistry 151-52: Organic Chemistry ........ 3 
Chemistry 191: History of Chemistry..... 3 
Mathematics 6: Plane Trigonometry ........+-+ssseseeerrneerennnenenenansnnnnnnennnt® 9 
Mathematics 21: Calculus 1 css hevapasiebae 
Physics 11, 12, 13: Introductory Physics.....+ss+v0 ti 
Total. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 3 
3 
Education 113: Elementary School] Art ..cccccesssesssnenneneseenennenet® ‘ 6 
Education 114: Elementary School Music......+..0ssssssssrr w 6 
Geography 51,52: Introduction to Geography, World Regions... 5 
History 71-72: Development of the Civilization of the United Stat 3 
Mathematics 9: General Mathematics L.... seeseeeee 5 
Mathematics 10: General Mathematics IL... 9-2 
Physical Education 101 Physical Education in Elementary oc 6 


Science, as approved by adviser 
Six semester hours from the following, as appro 
Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics 

History 39-40 Development of European ivilization 

Political Science 9-10: Government of the United States 

Religion 59-60 History of Religion 

Anthropology 1: Man, Culture, and Sox iety I —=% 


Sociology 2: Man, Culture, and Society Il 42 


Total...cccesesereoees 


ENCLISH 


English 1 or 1X,2: E glish Composition....+.+-+ 
English 52: Introduction to English Literature......- 
English 71-72: Introduction to American Literature... 
English 125: Introduction to English Linguistics... 
English 135-36: Shakespeare  ..c.cecevceveneenees . 
Speech 11: Voice und Diction........ eae 
*Nine semester hours from the following, 48 approved by the 

English 109: Expository Writing 

English 151-52: The Romantic Movement 

English 161-62: Victorian Literature 

English 165-66: The Twentieth Century 

English 170: The American Short Story 

English 171-7: Studies in American Literature 

English 173-74: Major American Poets 

English 175-7 American Drama 


English 177-78: American Fiction 


Oe Hts OS 


* Not required for the minor teaching field 
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En lish }a9. " Semester 
Eneliny 182: The English Novel Hours 

lish 183-84; 7 he English Drama 
Saha isccdelsstataaveinitiietbstbiatigiinsailaeniaiinasdiatlitin tain 36 


Bia CENERAL SCIENCEtT 
By 1-24 
8 
ea 8 
ty 
4 
9 
3 
9 
41 
(fetaphy 5). CEOCRAPHY 
(°8taphy 9: Introdu tion to Geography...... . 
(°8taphy 102 : at Regions eceeseces s 
raph . -Artography sudlinsthébes ¢ 
beography 115- ytvsical Geography... : 
*g8taphy 146. orld Cultural Geography...... S 
‘ ester h: orld Political Geography . 
0g rg oh ours from the followin y ; . 
Gooey "Wee levine 
Geog why +> the } fediterranean 
(. 8tphy 195. Latin Amer ica 
i *oraphy 197, The gt and Southeastern Asia 
Sa remert 8B: Dstralia 
Coogrtt hours from tl . : 
Cage tPhy 1235: 7p ge hE eat <> re 6 
Ga Staphy 196. ransportation ( omplexes 
(.°8tphy 3 _ orld Economic & 
(0 °8taphy 134. Regional Industria] Structures 
Cn 8aphy 145.  -ation of Industry 
So raphy 146, orld Cultural Geo rraphy 
y : orld Political Geography 
Potal.......... a uapuseecnnpeasietiatbe 36 
2d 
gman lp. F; GERMAN 
’ N34. ~T8t-year German 7 
+ Noe =e ~*Cond-year German ° 
$y nattted fo 


r 
"the, tere choten einer 


u 
Partment, ” “ered by the d 


‘partments of Botany and Zoology. The student may 
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German 9-10: German Conversation and Composition....... 
German 51-52: Introduction to German Literature... 
* Additional courses in German, as approved by the adviser... 


y | 


HISTORY 6 
we 6 


History 39-40: The Development of European Civilization. oss 
History 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United Sta 


Six semester hours from three of the following groups, a8 approvec 


GIVICCE <ccucceoccococssssééveccecssecoseeecoesenseonescencsnesenessecsnsnosesoonesesssteeseossstesenteentnnnan imam 
Group 1—American History 
History 170: American Colonial History 
History 171-72: Social History of the United States 
History 173: Representative Americans 
History 174: Economic History of the United States 
History 175-76: Political and Constitutional History o 
History 181-82: Diplomatic History of the | nited States 
History 183: Oversea Expansion of the United States 
Group 2—European History 
History 109-10: Ancient History 
History 111-12: Medieval History 
History 130: Nationalism 
History 131-32: History of Germany 
History 141-42: History of France 
History 143: History of Old Russia 
History 147: Economic History of Europe 
History 149-50: European Diplomatic History 
History 151-52: English History 
Group 3—The Eastern World 
History 143: History of Old Russia 
History 145-46: History of New Russia 
History 190: History of India 
History 193: History of the Near East 
History 195-96: History of the Far East 
Group 4—Latin American History 
History 163: Colonial Latin America 
History 164: South America since Independence f 
History 166: Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence litics and 
Political Science 177: Recent Trends in Latin American Poli 


{| States 


f the Unitec 


igphere 
Western Henle ia | 


ups, as ® 


Government 
Political Science 178: International Politics in the 
*Additional semester hours from one of the foregoing 8? 
the QAVISET ccocecoceccsorcscseseseesersesecsnersnseesovenssnsnsenssnsnsnenacaseeseeeess 
Research Seminar (see adviser 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics 3: College Algebra ......... 
Mathematics 6: Plane Trigonometry 


Mathematics 21, 22, 23,24: Calculus 1, I, U1, IV oe 
*Mathematics 101: Introduction to Mathematical Logic. 


*Mathematics 122: Introduction to Abstract Algebra 


*Mathematics 139: Advanced Calculus L....0-+« none 
*An additional course in Mathematics, as approved ry 


id 


* Not required for the minor teaching hele 
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Semester 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION* Hours 

VOlogy 8 
~ be 

: ati 3-44: Techniques of Physical Education Motor Activities : 

a Education 7: Wetman Assay oo cttibee ; 

Ca i i 5 € ] exacvessocnnsesseptnetancedebuetbescabetnnatonsneneumshes . 

Phrnet “Ucation 50: Kinesiology squcetéetenntditalimionedll oe seonseseesseee 
yea =e ucation 51-52t (women): Ti ach Phy sical Education A tivities or 
“ee “@ucation 115-16t (men): Teac hing Team Sports in Sex ondary , 

00ls . 
on ee sehihosieacconle easel 
al Rducat: “ese ] 
hysj cation 107: Teac hing Recreatior 
; Cal ucati ¢ gS. 
rg sti 15-1. 
Y8ica] Edun.:; ***eeeees sesensesesonsons ] 
= Educat t yan ) ° 
pesca Education i "Methods 3 
'Ysicg) Ed =r <<: 
Cation “uCation 138t: 3 
36-37 
PHYSICS 
Phyes 
Ysicg }). 

Pines 14) Introductory Physics eceneensce : 
Physicg 10}. and 16; General Physics ...... H 
petics} : Mechanics _ ELE : 

i ; rinciples OF Bhectrichty.neccccecssecesceseseooee......... . 

aes os; eee apie ahaa 3 
Chemises: Elective Chemistry 1l-12: General Chemistry or - 

Mathes’; “and 21: General ( hemistry and Qualitative Inorganic Analysis... . 
Mi seneates $22 23, 24: Caleulus LT TEV ne eoreanie Analysic.. 2 
Physicg 190our® from the FOMOWINg...crcecceesesseee 6 
Physicg lis. at and Thermodynamics 
Physicg 1)4: Atomic Physics 
Physics 1: . Statistica] Physics 

peMsicg Th Sound 
ine pee Electronic 
Y8icg m ronics : : P 
Physics is dvanced Laboratory in Electric ity and Magnetism 
4 “vanced Laboratory in Optics 
ee soneeonereenesesesenenensssssssssoosesesnsonsresensonsoosooes 47 
: RUSSIAN{ 

Yan 12; 

Rian 34. st-year Russian 6 
javtian 919. Second.year ND Cs ne 6 
itiong) Cours. 2" Conversation - eae ee od ra woe 6 
Rattian 919° Chosen from the following with permission of the adviser...... 6 
Russian 10)~9. Introduction to Slavic Literature 
Rattian 14)49 Rapid Readings in Russian 

Ussian 15)-59 Russian Literature of the 19th Century 
“! Russian Literature of the 20th Century 
» 

i, yo Ae SE 2 ee Ore 24 
| C™t*é~«~T CR 
May 

Pot chon a5 a ™ - 

"Wind laters helor of “nor field Only, for Bac helor of Arts in Education. See page fo require- 
Rk, a cihe tment] coum fee trical Education : j aay 
Re onl epartmen, Offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. The student may 
dui . 

Not roe only of those Preparing tO teach on the ox ondary school level 

Ty ®oui f th 

Y be pet for the mings ng © teach on the « ementary school jevel 
Ma ©aching field 


“NOT teachi 


™g held only 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


History 39-40: The Development of European Civilization. ....cccscereresenerrtt* 
72: The Development of the Civilization of the United States 


History 71 (at 
Political Science 9-10: Government of the United States.....ccsernnenere 


Twelve semester hours from the following 
Principles of Economics 
Introduction to Geography; World Regions 


Economics 1-2: 

Geography 51, 5 
Religion 59-60: History of Religion 
Anthropology 1: Man, Culture, and Society I 
Sociology 2: Man, Culture, and Society Il 

* Additional second-group courses, as approved 
following fields, Economics, Geography, History, 


Sociology and Anthropology eoscecooossssonssennooesesonssnscsssossssssonnnnnessesseeneenee® 


n one of the | 
Religio™ p 


by the adviser, from 
Political Science, 


SPANISH f 

; = simend 6 

Spanish 1-2: First-year Spanish ....... 6 

Spanish 3-4: Second-year Spanish ..vveesessessoerverneerseeseevees 6 

Spanish 9-10: Spanish Conversation and Composition...» 6 

Spanish 51-52: Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization... 6 
Spanish 109-10: Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition. 

*Additional courses, as approved by the adviser..svssssssssseernrr” —F 

Total 

SPEECH 3 

| 

Speech 1: Effective Speaking ...... $ 

Speech 2: Persuasive Speaking ..-vvvsvv-esseseensseeerreeeerenee” 3 

Speech 11: Voice and Diction......0.0-.-ccssrsresseserevessennensssnenerneeenen 3 

Speech 32: Oral Reading 3 

Speech 101: Voice and Phonetics soi alee saneees $ 

Speech 121: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership. 3 


Speech 153: Acting ..+svessessesessersernserrnssneennensvnses 


Speech 171: Introduction to Speech Corr or seacneesseveee® ree 
peech ntroduction yer ‘rowed by the advis 2 


One of the following areas of specialization, a8 apy 
tGroup 1—Speech Arts 
f I 
Twelve semester hours from the following 
Speech 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Speech 126: Public Discussion and Debate 
Speech 154: Play Production 
Speec h 166: History of the Theater 
Speech 169: Creative Dramatics 4 
Speech 170: Children’s Theater b 


tGroup 2—Speech Correction 


Twelve semester hours from the follow itng-scsversesneneeeneereerrrrer” 


Speech 173-74: Speech Therapy 
Speech 176 Speech Correction Pe - 
Speech 177-78: Clinical Practice in spec h sea Hearing 


Speech 182 Hearing Problems and the Testing y h, 3 
Speech 183-84 Clinical Practice in Hearing Thesey y, or Speee . 
Additional courses in English, Physiology, ye Fs 
approved by the a lviser 


* Not required for the minor teaching field 
t Not required for the minor 
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Professional Education 


teach, asic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning 
aChers 


are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior and 


Lectures and class discussions are ¢ losely coordinated with field work. 
differentiated to meet the r 
ls—elementary school, 


I mal Years, 

Wtruction ; : : 

rar} Non is 1eeds of those preparing to teach on the 
OUs leve 


junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


to the degree 
Nrolled in fis 
tS to promote 


of Bachelor of Arts take this course in the 
“year programs take it in the fourth year. 


Semester 
Ra PROFESSIONAL COURSES—sEx ONDARY Hours 
> Cat : : ’ : 
Neation 108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching............. 3 
Satistice tee! Educational Measurements or 
Educatin i Statistics in Psychology and Education J viinoceitlbieosc 3 
Education Hi Society and the School..ceccus... 8 
Neation sae -rinciples and Methods of Sec ond 3 
Three to sj 34 Student leaching in Secondary S hools. a ME 6-9 
ducatj : semester hours from the following Special Methods courses... "3-6 
Reatinn 136: Teac hing English 
Rati 137 * Teaching Speech 
Educati, n 138; ‘eaching Social Studies 
nape 140: Teaching Mathematics 
Ueatior 14: : g mati 
Education , 4: Jeaching Science 
Ueation 148: Teaching Foreign Languages 
Educati *: Teac hing Home Ex onomics 
on 150: ° eaching I 
aching Business Subjects 
i aS ae Cee ey 21-27 
is PROFESSIONAL COURSES ELEMENTARY 
Rdueans” 108; . ins 
cation 1) : Human Development, Learning, and Teac ee er 3 
S Neation lilo: F ethods in Elementary Education... 6-12 
te tics 104. Glucational Measurement or 
Byscttion 123. — in Psychology and Education I... ieitdleliassemaatted 3 
Wation 135. oly and the School.......... seceusees ae scotubbetiiies . 3 
* Student Teaching in Elementary Schoola.......... hiteads 9 
a NN TE Te ee 30 
) ty a 1 
Car Velonm. . , . 
Progr, pment, Learning, and Teaching.- “Students enrolled in the four- 
Nnj The ams leading 
7€a 
T a r. 
Co 


tua: “°Velopm, nt, and te a func tional understanding of the nature of human 
Ment the hature of ae illustrated by observation of children in learning 
oy, learning iThast nie ing based on principles of human growth, develop- 
"iting time jg spent _ by observation of x hool situations. At least an equal 
ound _ Principles My ; servation and study of the application of these charac- 
athe — field ie Situations. Class discussion normally revolves 
Stig 8€ is : ry 
yee to iy need 'o provide the stude nt with exploratory experiences of 
"he th, Pert MMance ; iding whether to choose the profession of teaching. The 
M the ‘" Faculty Dialen, aes tion with the course is one of the factors considered 
Seay tor fear leursh list of candidates who have completed the first semester 
Tolley’ nd the School con for those enrolled in five-year programs). 

'N four ve —This course is also taken in the junior year by candidates 


7“aP programs (for 


arth year by those in { 


in live-year programs). 


aS - ies 
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The course attempts to promote an understanding and appreciation Of © 
schools in the sound promotion of the enduring interests of our democrati¢ vi 
More particularly, it attempts to develop a functional understanding of the con® 
tions of all social agencies in the education of people and of desirable 0? tilt 
working relations that help the school to play its part as a member © the } 


tional “team” of the community. ses 
hole—its Pu 


The course is also concerned with study of the school as a W py 
program of studies, out-of-class activities, general organization, and major” laf 
tional problems. Although schools at all levels are studied, students giv® 
attention to schools at the level within which they are preparing to teach. A 


Classes meet for lecture and discussion for one two-hour meeting each a stu 
least an equal amount of time is spent in field study. During the course the Jevel 
dent studies cooperating social institutions. Extended study of schools at at 0 f 
1y briefer studies of schools 

i noes 
This course is also intended to provide the student with exploratory experie is 
verformance of the student in the first h 
w of the list © fot 


ar (fourt 


guidance value. The | 
also given careful consideration by the Faculty in its reviey 


dates at the beginning of the second semester of the junior ye 


those enrolled in five-year programs). + four 
enrolled @ pre 


Principles and Methods of Secondary School Teaching.—Those © fve-yeo! 
Those enrolled in 


year programs take this course in the senior year. 
grams take it in the fifth year. 


The course is concerned with the skills needed by teachers in Col 
res, & 


. 
ynection wil 


+ sea tive 
: - pinistt® 
room management, teaching techniques, homeroom procedu dn 
tines, activity sponsorship, group planning, and public relations. siscussio™ 
= a i 18 
Classes meet for two one-hour meetings each week for lecture ant 
ing 
each 
ted with each he stw4Y 
In addition © ound 


least an equal amount of time is spent in field study. 
Special Methods Courses in Secondary Schools.—Associa 

field is a course dealing with its special teaching problems. m tent a5 a 

by successful teachers, actual teaching cont’ jn 8 


c ud 
Needed content, not 7 


of practices followed 
hese col yo! 


current texts and courses of study is reviewed. , a 

: Pager SG it ; 
demic courses available for teaching-field preparation, 18 1846 at rie ior 
s course is taken 10 


he fifth year by 


programs). Date wes tution 

It begins with the observation of classroom teaching seeding eventaa 
sumption of responsibility for teaching functions is gradual, - sreparif 0 Thi 
practice in the complete direction of classroom activities. bere practice eo 
in secondary schools have the opportunity of and co The 


observing ¢ eal: 
in both major and minor teaching fields on the senior high school ducsti™ ip 
is directed by full-time members of the Faculty of the Schoo! seach select ding 
work of each student is under the direct supervision of re “ unders oe 
ability to supervise, an° e instru | 


"I hi 
ne members of t 


blic sch | se 
pu 1 parable oO hos 


Student Teaching in Secondary Schools.—Thi 
by students enrolled in four-year programs (in t 


cause of unusual success in teaching, p 
of educational problems. Critic teachers are part-Ur 
staff of the School. Student teaching is done in the 
itan area of Washington, assuring practice in situations com 


dent is likely to face on becoming a teacher. 
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Mey ae ; = tee 
"Methods in Elementary Education.—Those enrolled in four-year programs take 


> fall semester of the senior year. Those enrolled in five-year pro- 
he fall semester of the fifth year. 


cial teanteement, administrative duties, group planning, and public relations. Spe- 
Chnidnec . : . ‘ ; : " " . 
mques of instruction include those needed in teaching arithmetic; science; 


ta eis and the language arts (reading, literature for children, oral and writ- 
aluation of - spelling, and handwriting). lhe planning of units of work and the 
tudent pupil progress are also discussed. ! . 
Course. ~ Are required to devote each morning to the prescribed activities of this 
ty 8 and sa mornings a week (9:00: 12:00 A.M.) are normally devoted to lec- 
i “cussions by three staff members of the Department of Education. Two 


tn 18° & week are 

“operating 

‘ ational 
th 

Urse 

Year, 


spent in observation of and participation in classroom instruc- 
public schools of the Metropolitan Area. 


Measurement.—Those enrolled in four-year programs usually take 


in the senior year. Those enrolled in five-year programs take it in the 


8 Concerned with ways of discovering and appraising student needs, 


Say. of pertinent tests, the construction of teacher-made objective and 
YPC tests, and the 


© Cours 
rs nate > . . 
tl asgi © meets for two hours once a week for classroom instruction. Out-of- 
“Signments inc 


interpretation of test results for guidance purposes. 


lude practice in the construction, administration, and scoring 


eachin 


ents § in Elementary Schools.—This course is taken in the senior year 
Se 


' not had previous teaching experience are normally assigned to 
“lgnme 6 or a period of twelve weeks. At the request of the student, this 
R ay 


ent . 
t ma " : : 
Ay ange a 2 : divided between two different grade levels. An attempt is made 
f ° & Student-teanh: ; . 5 : 
a of Wa ent-teaching placement in a school system within the Metropolitan 


Shing , , oF isa > » 
jh loy ent a; Bton and at the grade levels most appropriate in view of ultimate 
lity for alms, Guidance 
the major te 


Nts 
den 8re not asked to take 


riod . ef ~~ . Re a . 
Period. Assumption of full responsibility for teaching activities is 
receded by ° 


is provided as the student learns to assume responsi- 
aching activities. 


complete charge of a class at the beginning of the 


an initial period of g 


led participation and instruction. 
4ssignment the student *s full charge of the class 


dle Period. 


nt is supervi 


te Perati; sed by a member of the Faculty of the School of Educa- 
“SNe teache : . 
leah a Satisfa . jenn ms chosen for proven teaching ability and the capacity to 
. ©1ac , . : 
"8 experience FY Supervisory re lationship, is in direct charge of the student- 
Speci; ar , : 
Stude Pecial Curricula in Elementary Education 


of Nts . 
Pen Preparing for elementary 
Mtned jp, PARish, remedia| st 


nce with a 


school teaching may also qualify as teachers 


eech, and physical education. Programs should be 


an adviser. 


—_— 
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Artrrupes NEEDED For SuccEss IN TEACHING +h 

The development of attitudes that motivate professional behavior consistent % 
the nature of the learning-teaching process is basic to success in teaching: ng i? 
the most important of these attitudes are: appreciation of the role of lean ei 
human improvement, respect for intellectual proficiency and true ili 
and a sense of mission as a member of an important prote ut 
udes favorable ' ral 


-ducation. of 


objective thinking, 

The responsibility for developing and strengthening attit 
cess in teaching is shared by all parts of the program of teacher ¢ 
education provides a foundation of information essential to an unde 
the course of human events, skills that promote effective social intercown reps 
of perspective, and an appreciation of cultural development. Teaching-fiel P trast 
tion stimulates intellectual curiosity and respect for objective scholarship aril 
a sequence © in whie 


to rationalization. Professional education is organized in 

activities primarily based upon the results of research concerning the ways ! 

the learner grows and develops. develo” 
To help students understand the role of education in society and apes of the 


ment and, thus, strengthen a sense of mission and pride in becoming men cess and 
ld experien 


teaching profession, professional courses are closely related to fie Is god 


: : : +. concerning 8 
students are encouraged to discuss freely varying viewpoints concerning 


the interpretation of research data. ts a 
Since individual needs in the development of desié’ 


encouraged to confer frequently with staff members. 


; eal gtuden 
attitudes vary widely; . : 
Conference hours 


nated for this purpose. 


oF 
a ELOR 
FIVE-YEAR PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF BACH 


ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION geld and pre 
ing-fie 
Five-year programs are designed: to permit more adequate ?— meet reach” 


fessional preparation, to prepare for special teaching positions, 
ing-certificate requirements based upon five years of preparation. ji jonal chin’ 
the third year to additi «on is 


Students in these programs usually devote . 
teaching-fie 


Ordinarily, 


field preparation and general education. 
t two professional cours 


continued in the fourth year and the firs 
s the rem 


and 123) are taken. The work of the fifth year include: 
courses neede 
e 


ning 
2.50 before begin b 
f the work gchoo!® 


es (Educalt™ d- 
of un 
aining ect the © 


uate professional courses and the balance of graduate 
quirements of the degree of Master of Arts. 
Candidates must have a quality-point index of at least 
work of the fourth year. As much as 18 semester hours of © Secondary be 
year may be taken for graduate credit. Student Teaching 1 ne may pot 
and Student Teaching in Elementary Schools taken in the fifth yee™ 
taken for graduate credit. 
Candidates enrolled in five-year program 


to prepare more adequately in their major or minor teac 
approved by the ac 


1s on the secondary 8° 
hing fiele 
jyiser 19 


. or in d 
cach 


ditional teaching-field courses must be » 
candidates cut 


concerned. | 
opportunity for 


The five ag plan of a also provides an + more of the yarious 4 0 be 
sare to teach “common learnings” courses in one © Z ams ; 
Such progr’ andidate hop 


riculum plans now found in many secondary schools. “oh the 
in which 


carefully planned to meet the demands of the situation 


to teach. 
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A nu *.* . . . . 
mber of cities and Some states require five years of satisfactory preparation 


Ore issn; i i : ; 
am issuing certain teaching certificates. Candidates seeking such certificates 
familiarize them 


, neemed and p 

ndidates e 

{Addition to 
. ltions such 


selves with the requirements of the school system or state 
lan their programs accordingly. 

nrolled in five-year programs on the elementary school level are able, 
Preparation as regular classroom teachers. to prepare for special 


Cialist in 4s: teacher of a foreign language, specialist in remedial speech, spe- 
ive. remedial reading, and itinerant teacher of Physical Education. 
“ye ; 
Arts ies, Programs must meet all the requirements of the degrees of Bachelor of 


ignated for Aster of Arts in Education, and must be approved by the adviser des- 
or these programs. 


THE DEGREE OF M ASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


: TOgtams 

Signed to ’ of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education are de- 
er 2 . A . " " " 

ktowle ge of 4e prospective teachers and teachers of experience to increase their 


lypeg ‘ Professional] and academic information and skills. prepare for special 
OF of UCational service, 


er n and provide opportunities for graduates of liberal arts 
Onteacher educatior 


v Tom the Sant 1 institutions to acquire needed professional education. 
Wer ” nous related departments of the | niversity, the student and his ad- 
of S€rVicg ee to give the student an adequate background in his chosen field 
itly ce Prospective high school or junior high school teacher will ordi- 
pol education’ in the subject which he is planning to teach as well as in pro- 
Toor, 
Molesion teachers-in-service and experienced teachers planning to re-enter the 
\dditional inf differentiated from those for students without teaching experience. 
"ePhonin Hormation Concerning these programs may be obtained by writing or 
Crad 8 to the Dean. 
mie (2) — of study are available in the following fields: (1) adult edu- 
bain Parative cae aching—to in¢ lude strengthening mastery of teaching field, 
tag; ® 7 guidance a (4) curriculum, (5) elementary education, (6) employee 
“nee, (8) history of educ ation, (9) philosophy of education, (10) 


‘nd () ) schoo] administration 
Secondary e 


—secondary or elementary school principalship, 
ducation, 


To ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 

a dmitted ? 

ti Som to candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts in Education the 
ewig (1 old a Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution, (2) have 
P strated {Wality-point index of 2.50 or above (C4 average), (3) have 
Me Deo 8enuine interest in 


teaching, and (4) have personality traits that 
Average success as a teacher. Those wishing to prepare 


or ¢ ini 
or administration must have had at least two years of success- 


5 eg : ; : 
"usp Miva ents of the andidates whose undergraduate preparation does not in- 


basic requirements of the Bachelor of Arts in Education 


ADVANCED STAnpy 
© rep . TANDING 
tte dite Scord, advanced 


Us Tj. OStitys; 
* Universit tutions, } 


Standing js granted for approved courses taken at other 


ut 


a minimum of 30 seme ter hou nust be completed at 
: - 1 SU semes irs must be completed ¢ 
748 q matricy] : 


ated « andidate tor the degree. 
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; : ; fot 

Advanced courses completed in this University in excess ol the requiremenls 2 
of} 

< 


the Bachelor’s degree may be credited toward the Master’s degree to the exten ad 
semester hours, if the work fits in with the student’s plan of specialization ® 
approved in writing by the Dean before being undertaken. 

ears belot 


Advanced standing is not granted for work completed three or more ¥ 


application for admission or readmission to Master’s candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


PLAN OF STUDY irs! 
The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education ren i 
minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the stu ent set! 


. . . . a 

include a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether or not cation! 

selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including a course in gs 
t ily for 


research methods and procedures, must be from courses planned prim 


A minimum of 12 hours, not! 


uate students (third group courses). 
Dept 


thesis or the research course must be from courses offered by the 


Education. es, ho" 
3s et; : such cas 
Programs may include additional teaching-field preparation. In such iyaleat ” 
ever, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at least oe n ( 
the undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Edw 


pages 11-24). 
Programs are planned initially in conference i 
Office of the School of Education and subsequently with a designated @ 1 of 


: ; at = : : : teres 
candidate’s area of specialization. They take into consideration the re state aod 


candidate, the previous background, certification requirements 0 


io 


the 
ist 
. oie Bi jset 

with an admissions advi in the 


locality in which he plans to teach. .. vents ter 
: “1s . x 
All degree requirements must be completed within a period of AF 

admission to study. 

RESIDENCE jsf? 
must complete tio” 4 
School of Edue yb? 
the adv 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
torily at this University, as matriculated candidates in the 
minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, with the approval of 
in the Off-Campus Division of the College of General Studies. 


Tue THEsIs rand 
: ; , ‘ to sta \e 
If a candidate selects the thesis option, the thesis must conform fice of the P 


A statement of these standards may be obtained at the’ oh 
by the candida 


ere 
ralendar- 0 the 


n the ( 2 
» as annou Wa 
han the date oid 1 od 


g the 10 s 


scribed. ; 

The thesis subject must be approved in writing 

filed in the Office of the Dean by the date announced i 

its final form must be presented to the Dean no later t 

Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regardin he Deal jet 

tion of the thesis (see page 39) are available in the Office of the + ag the aca 
e the candidate, during -acull) ] 

tne e 

1 of the members an addition’ det! 
e thesis is . itte Ase sis iS unfinishee, ° es 

whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesi ‘on payment. sion 


cessive academic year may be granted without further twit If the P 
is period. 


Payment of tuition for the thesis will entitl 


year of registration, to the advice and directior 


must, however, be registered in residence during th 


- : coe , =e 
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the thesis e 


: ’ 
ta Xtends beyond the two-year period it must be registered for again and 
Ution paid , 


on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 

] ¥ 
e ” addition to the 
ination j 


~tetated un 


course examinations, the candidate must pass a comprehensive 
Nn two parts: (1) a general three-hour examination concerned with an 
derstanding of the foundations of professional education, and (2) a 
“hour examination concerned with the candidate’s area of specialization. 


THE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


: Program jis designed to prepare teachers for more effective service in their 


C 
fields and to enable them to qualify for a higher step in the local salary scale. 
his it Program of studies leading to the Certificate is selected by the candidate and 
With att from the 
e Stude 
pater's degree. The candidate wishing to increase his teaching proficiency may 
€ addi 


itional study in his teaching field. 


various related departments of the University in accordance 
nt’s needs. In general it includes 30 hours of graduate credit beyond 


the M 
ely d 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


NJ The n i . . 

Ufioate “quirements for admission to candidacy for the Advanced Professional Cer- 
in Phyaion (1) the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education or Bachelor of Science 
ti ¥sical Educati 


f hi on from this University, or the equivalent from another institu- 
hj igher learning: 


a (2) a Master’s degree from an accredited institution of 
€arning: (3) at le 


ast two years of successful teaching experience; and (4) a 
applicant who is unable to meet the admission 
admitted with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily com- 
1 addition to the specified program of graduate study. Each 


t > > P a - “ 
“ati must be mterviewed by a member of the Faculty of the School of Edu- 
Aa ADVANCED STANDING AND TRANSFER OF CREDIT 
Yanced ‘ 
wredite Standing 18 granted for appropriate graduate work completed in other 


me ete Y _ institutions. However, a minimum of 18 semester hours must be 
+, ls University as a matriculated candidate in the School of Education. 
encouraged to include in his program study at other accredited 
ni When such study seems to be in his best interest. Advanced stand- 

dm; ranted 


n for work completed three or more years before application for 
or readmission. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 
Th : PLans or Srupy 


gram the candidate should give first consideration to his par- 
n, . NS study for the 


Master’s degree was largely in professional edu- 
a m ast g as larg 
Ohtent fi *Y Need cour 


eld, he may Ses in his teaching field. If his Master’s preparation was in 
boy % Program mt ay need professional study. 

6 8 0 Brady ist include, in 
Rivalent ate credit 


&t other instit 


- = <a P 
addition to any prerequisites, a minimum of 30 
> 24 hours of which must be in third group courses (or the 
utions). 


. - "7 » erent 
\ maximum of 6 semester hours ol graduate credit 
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Ab rel 
second-group courses may be included, a minimum of 12 hours in courses off 


by the School of Education must be included. 


RESIDENCE “y 
. . , n : factor) 
Candidates for the Advanced Professional Certificate must complete satisfac ‘ 


at this University a minimum of 18 semester hours in courses offered on the cal” 
The balance of the program may include courses in the Off-Campus Divisio? 
College of General Studies or in other approved institutions of higher learning: wh 


candidate is not required to pursue his program of study continuously. On | 
a leave of absence is granted for a period not to exceed three years. 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 
ieee hat . ; , d 
The School of Education offers programs of advanced study leading the jttee 


of Doctor of Education. These programs are under the supervision of the follows : 

on Graduate Studies and provide opportunities for study leading to the ' | 

professional objectives: school superintendent, secondary school prineip® ee dere! 

tary school principal, supervisor, director of guidance, director of eurricl — oye? 

opment, professor of education, and specialist in educational research, *f 

training, or adult education. All programs require study of interrelate 

education as well as a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study. n fot god 
Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparale 

the passing of comprehensive examinations in each of four supporting ° , an 

major field of study. The second is composed of research investigatl - fos! ) 

writing of a dissertation in the major field of interest and culminates @ | 

oral examination. | 


ADMISSION . jnoludité 


The applicant must possess adequate preparation for advance 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to 
the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least sities d* 
successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal que 


. : " r ° mi | 

capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. ae Assistant a 
The applicant first arranges for a preliminary interview with “a resouree 

for Advanced Graduate Studies to explore his needs in relation 4 roceed with 

the School of Education and to provide the guidance needed to P 4 

application for advanced study. coept 
" : ant must be ® ps 


To be admitted to graduate study for the degree, the applic rs: 
: o . , zi . ing facto’ ‘ job 
by the Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of the followiné © mis? 


. oe | 
previous scholastic and professional record, (2) the results of preset (3) ip | 


. H jon, 
: . a ‘ ? caminatio 
tests including the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record > facult ee 
, - : ‘act three faculty |. 
vidual evaluation through personal conferences with at least th ursue bis ie 
icant desires to p Stu ‘ 


including the major professor under whom the appl on Graduate 


. . . . J : “e 
and (4) the outcome of a group interview with the Committe 


CoMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES jth the - 

- : : 7. . - : . fields rests wi g die’ 

he responsibility for selection of supporting and major Cradua sect 
didate. Each applicant when he appears before the Committee 


on G the #¢ 

‘ ‘ , including m 

should be prepared to present an outline of his plan of study r the © 
of major and supporting fields and the tools of investi 


ration needes 
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ti 

se of 8 doctor 
AUstica] meth 
at normal] 
P their de 


al dissertation. The tools may include one foreign language or more, 
ods, or historical criticism. Candidates with less preparation than 
y required for a Bachelor’s and Master’s degree in Education must make 
ficiencies either prerequisite to or as part of their graduate work. 


T STUDY FOR THE Mayor AND Supportinc Frecp EXAMINATIONS 

he : : ea ; : 

ter hour rements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be stated in semes- 
ts, but they consist in general of at least two to three years of full-time work, 


or th P 
» equiv: F . ' . — 
lion, “iuivalent of part-time work, beyond the degree of Master of Arts in Educa- 
is Assi ap admission to study for the first part of a doctoral program the applicant 
ip OUed to 
Ig it 
™Mpose. : : . 
Po Posed of professors who will direct the student’s work in the major and four 
Prece sing fields. 
C8 Drenaras: P . . ; ; , » 
Preparation for and taking the final examination in the major field. 
Student js 


Professor P required to consult individually with supporting and major field 

Tee 8 in order to de 
We py; 

tions BUidance 
s are Written 


a Committee which prescribes and directs his studies. The Committee 


Preparation for and the passing of supporting field examinations 


termine the requirements for each field of study and to 
in preparation for each examination. Supporting field examina- 
on in lenge} and are six hours in length. The major field examination is twelve 
on 9 6th, six hours on each of two successive days. [ pon satisfactory comple- 


: 8 : : : 
tion of Upporting and major field examinations the student, upon recommenda- 
hi, 1° Committee 


i M » Studies ic » itted rene the ce ¢ 
lg ctor, on Graduate otudies, 1 permitted to pursue the econd part 


al program, 


is responsible solely to his Master in Research. Two 


tati . assist the Master in reading the first draft of the candi- 
t ‘on. When the di 

© candid 
al oral ex 


"hends 
fin 


ssertation is considered acceptable, the Master rec- 
ate to the Dean for the final oral examination. 

amination must be passed at least three weeks before the degree 
The examination is conducted by a committee of the Faculty 


ty UY fr .4n, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate’s field 
Lidateg Ww °m outside th 


by © Succesefy,))., 
he Faculty of my 


¢ University. The examination is open to the public. Can- 
“Y pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree 
School of Education. 


All ep RESwENCE AND ConTINUOUS STupyY 
Maint: PTeparat; 

i ; : E: 

Rita Continuous , for the degree must be done in residence. The student must 
e B Tepteten st... . xe ; as 

tien Craduat oe in the School of Education, except when the Com- 

ati ° © Studies has ¢ oO : ‘ , ¢ > : F s 

Sibseg "in each a granted a leave of absence. Failure to maintain 


n Teadmice: mester of the academic year may result in lapse of candidacy. 
Gs 5810n is : : ’ s ‘ ; 

Th “tablished } n 18 subject to whatever new conditions and regulations have 
» “Dere : by the C 


M0 pp 'S no Orma] “mmittee on Graduate Studies. 
e . 4! regulatior 


ho 
in o for the minor 
tora] research 


e Complete. 
Must ™ k le ted 


1 concerning the minimum amount of time to be spent 
and supporting field examinations or as a candidate 
The supporting and major field examinations, how- 


Within five years of the date of admission and the entire 


Completed 


Within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time 
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study. Each candidate is required to complete one semester or more of his P yale 
in full-time study. Full-time study in two nine-week Summer Sessions 18 equ 


to full-time study for one semester. 


READING CLINIC : 
adults with reading difficulties the University operates 
pine! 
teachers, or parents. Adults may apply by telephone. Georg! 
To arrange for a clinical examination of reading status, address The paer 
Washington University Reading Clinic, 2018 I Street NW., or telephone ! tents 
8-0250, Extension 491, for an appointment. The Clinic is open for appo!” 
Monday through Friday, from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $35; for individu 
lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $4 a lesson; for instruction in sms nce 
with common reading difficulties, $3.25 a lesson. All fees are payable in @ 


the Office of the Cashier. 


To help children and 
diagnostic and corrective reading clinic. Children may be referred by 


: on, $9 * 
al instructio™ aps 


SPECIAL CURRICULA 


The School of Education provides special curricula 


housewives, and retired military personnel who wish to prepare 


ates 
for liberal arts —, 
for teaching: ‘on 8 
cher prepar@ who 9 


seeking certification through completion of a program of tea yi 
; ay ata an of n 
proved by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education met! 
; : safe i 
not wish to work for a degree, may enroll in a certification program 


: : didates- 
the admission, sholarship, and personality requirements of degree can a 
achers whe 


to 


School also provides a wide range of courses of interest to te 


new licenses. See “Application for Admission”, below. 


ADMISSION 


' all +, NMISSION 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION AND READMISS te fe # 
; ‘a at the 

Forms for application for admission or readmission are aveilOS 
the Director of Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., W ashingwon a 

. er ” , . 

FE 8-0250, extension 344. The application for admission", a ( 
fee and a recent, signed photograph, should be returned to the Olh 


en wy, rogether wit ] 
Application for admission or readmission for degree candidacy, 60° ; 
required credé ntials, should be received by July 1] for the fall Bi co idera! 
for the spring semester, and May ] jor the Summer Seccions ain i 
ate ane ! - neil iaaias ‘ ‘f the applicauiion " 
Late application will be considered only if oe ae than two weeks ay wade 
hich applicatio’ 
t the aise 


credentials are received in the Admissions Office 
session for W 


ircumstances, a 


first day of registration for the semester or retion 


Exceptions may be made under extraordinary ¢ ing mus 
Director of Admissions. i if higher learm' 

, inetitutions ¢ 6 " 

An applicant who has attended one or more erage oa collet i, cas 
Ives transfer tO ed. In 


. it invo is 
. } s si equire a fee unless it : st ree 
An application for readmission does not requi hich the applicant was la 


or division of the University other than the one in Ww 
a $5 transfer fee is required 
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Teques p ES ' : ie 
‘oa each re yistrar to mail directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions a 
“eript of his re 


ae cord, even though credits were not earned. 
renity wh to graduate study.—A student with a Bachelor’s degree from this Uni- 
? WhO wishes to work toward a Master’s degree must apply, at the Office of 


ire; ae . 
Ctor of Admissions, for admission to graduate study. 


READMISSION 


; Student Previously r 
Urin » j i , 

veh g the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded). must 
j r res jeer } , tl oe : 

and . readmission in the Office of the Director of Admissions. If he applies asa 

‘aed ndidat: and was previously registered as a nondegree student, or if he has 

ot one or more hig 

JS have 

510ng 


registered in the University who was not registered on-cam- 


her institutions during his absence from the University, he 

tom oanee offic ial tr inscripts sent to the ( fice of the Director of A dmis- 

basis ares 1 institution attended. Applic ations for readmission are considered on 
fulations currently effective. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For THe Bacuetor’s Decrees 


lor of Arts in Education 


Bache 


The Satisfactors or Bachelor of Science in Physical Education.— 
Neation offers re action of the two-year curriculum in Education or Physical 
Se Mena in the lower-division of Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences 
Lion, e % 10, L1-12), or the equivalent from another accredited higher institu- 
is Taine) cate of graduation irom an approve d normal school or the equivalent 
of — The applicant must have a quality-point index of 2.00 (average grade 


complete grades as F. He must have demonstrated a genuine in- 


‘rsonality traits that give promise of success as a teacher. 


ne With th . Area must have a personal confer- 
With ome e€ Assistant Dean of the School 


0 ie . 
"ende, Sy his assistants, 
Lon 00d teac 
y e admitte 


CUrri eats Who have 


of Education in charge of admission or 
Applicants from a distance who are strongly recom- 


cher prospects by a member of the Fac ulty of another institu- 


tert in Colum} ae completed requirements in the appropriate pre-Education 
a te institutions College of Arts and Scie nces, or the equivalent at other 
by ih “lciencies Se ke be admitted to the School of Education with deficiencies. 
: © student’s _ © removed before graduation and in the sequence prescribed 
adviser, 
aft Pplica Advanced Standing 
“ of ratio danced standing may be considered for admission upon pres- 
be he Student ee — ntials from an accredited institution of higher learn- 
be pa Sible to return — h te good standing as to s holarship and conduct and must 
by ae Admission , © the previously attended institution in the semester for which 
ang Schoo] ‘ Ra, this niversity. Credit for transferred work will be assigned 
ing Ought at tl ee to extent that it meets the requirements for the 
Nfactory g a University and subject to the University regulations concern- 
© appli * subsequent work, 
Cant Who is unablk 


> to meet the admission requirements may be admitted 
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| 

: me . oy ty addition ® 
with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily completing prerequisites in addi byt) 
7 | rviewed Te 


the specified program of graduate study. Each applicant must be inte quali 
member of the Faculty of the School of Education. The applicant seeking to by 
for a higher level in the local salary scale must have his program approved : 
appropriate representative of the school system employing him. 


REGISTRATION 

seion 2 

A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admissi™ 
the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions. 

A student who has previously matriculated in the University, 

been in attendance during the semester prior to registration (summer Di ) 
cluded) should file an application for readmission in the Office of the | 

Admissions two weeks in advance of registration. : 

r session. ‘ 

| 


pot 
but who ™ 


No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summe instill 
A student may not register concurrently in this University and another ae hid 
without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, 
he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one calles cert 
division of the University requires the written permission of the a 
prior to registration. Allowance for credit for work done concurre ‘Standing: 
discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission and Advance 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 4 | 
op! 


np ad 
es - : .eg have bee 
By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees ha 


effective September 1962: 


rurrton Fees 
Except work taken by a candidate for a Doctor's degree: 
Full time program (15 hours or more), a semester 
Part-time program, for each semester hour... oonenseanensenee® 
For the degree of Doctor of Education: 
For work* leading to and including the general ex 
For work leading to and including the final examin 


amination. 
ation 


Apprrionat Course Fres jal fee 
sf aterl 
In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and yer are char 
charged as indicated in the course descriptions. _ jefrayed in th 
by the semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be ¢ of 
akage © 


payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. , x t 
is charged against the individual student. When breakage }®. al studen 


the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee the 
will be required to pay such additional charges a8 &F 


department concerned. 95.0 
oe 95.00 


determin 


GrapuaTion Fees 


Wherein a degree is conferred. .........ccceceseeeeee scneoseestth 


Wherein an Advanced Professional Certificate is conferred. 


). 
(numbered j-100 


courses 
* This fee does not cover the cost of tuition for elementary cout 
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y 
™ For Binpinc¢ 


ee ee ee eee ee ee ee Se 6.00 

nd ‘y Printing SUMMARY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATION sessss......... 85.00 
CAL Fees 

10.00 

: 10.00 

refundable oer teesces pebsiie Semiaty ism artiooree 5.00 


DI lation for Ty 


of neesity from 
Ad 

te 

d 
Change ea sptgeceenennsnacncstpetsseseanennenssennnesetetinessesetscsesesceaiacuhnmesbensos 5.00 

or More the larged each student for each change in program involving one 

A © than <¢ : =m 2.00 

Service fee i OTERO beanies sesilscanpestebisctaansesinttbnnpsiujunasionantictcsssacctenesiec ty 2.0 


of Fees”) ° “arged each student for late payment of tuition (sec “Payment 


2.00 
5.00 
33.00 
2.00 
5.00 
r 5.00 
ils 
8Nscrip fe out of the laboratory by the time set by the instructor............ 3.00 
Regi ®, charged for each transcript of record after the first... 1.00 
. ostratj 
. on ie ed ‘ - 
Pileges: Q) 4 the University entitles each student to the following University 
a (2) the ~ ‘ssuance of one certified transcript of record, if and when de- 
) gymn eae of the Placement Office; (3) the use of University library; 
unit ) Privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise 
Ac subscrins; ¥ 
teihsion to Uni scription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (7) 
rj rersity > : , 
a D pages oy ity debates; (8) medical attention and hospital services as de- 
dee €rminat M4. These privileges, with the exception of the issuance of tran- 
8 e, ‘ : ; ; 
mug tom th, and & student is no longer in residence, when he withdraws or is 
™ the | Niversity, 
All ¢ PAYMENT OF FEES 


hig Permitte * at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Street NW. No 


De d to complete 
Cation ®8 for « plet 


’ registration or to attend classes until all fees are 
ach Semester 


ln F are due and payable in advance at the time of regis- 
e 
Cent; 
a Plio 
On nal Case. . ; 
ty ct for seme a subject to the approval of the Treasurer, the student may sign 
8 7 ‘Ster ch- 4 . : 
§ Tollowe er charges, exce t for fees payable in advance, permitting pay- 
Fal g OWS: pay 
ig g Meste 
lay}: T—Onesh: x . : : 
a vem} te-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first work 
\ RS . 
P * One-third oy ay te My wy Bris: 
tryMble a on the first working dayt in December. 


j ; 
Y work week acation for transfer or readn 
**% is Monday through Friday ws va ow il 
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Spring Semester—One-third at the time of registration; one-third 08 the 
working day* in March; one-third on the first working day* in April. _— 1 the 
Arrangements for the above may be made with the Office of the Cashier # | 
time of registration. Me 
A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fees within 
following two weeks of the date on which payment is due, is charged a service 1s 
$2. A student who fails to meet payments within these two weeks after p& pee! 
due will be automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he $5 
officially reinstated and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of inst 
A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be wart ) 
for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications 
instatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. ‘ cept 
An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit ¢* 


late-registration fee. 
WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


FALL SEMESTER fort 
dated on oF a 


Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the University 5 of 


the last working day* in October or November, cancellation of two-thin | 

third, respectively, of the full-time program charges. 1 Nove® 
Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in October © 

ber, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of the different ine 

the charges for the full-time program and the hourly charges of the p# 

gram continuing in effect. tao day in O° 

Part-time program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the last working of ruitiO® | 

| 

' 


tober or November, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respective ys 


charges. 

Sprinc SEMESTER 1 belo 
. ; - : oat ae d on OY sd, 
Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the University ers or snetbit 

the last working day* in February or March, cancellation of two-thl 

respectively, of the full-time program charges.  Februatl or M ihe 

Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in Fe 


e difference ime P 


cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of th 
charges for the full-time program and the hourly charges of the 
continuing in effect. . day” jn?’ 
re ~ vorkin jtio® 
Part-time program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the last ae ¥ 
ruary or March, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respee 4 
e 
ter 
: ; : : , ated af 
No refund or reduction will be allowed on any withdrawal da 


) 
“o> - > semester): coh 
working day* in November (fall semester) or March (spring ret and | 


part-t! 


Jost 


charges. 


ree | tio? 
. ; s a cou jt 
A student enrolled in a full-time program, who drops oF eae f tv 
‘ ; 2 : . ey s 
tinues to be in a full-time program, will have no financial a@) 


made other than those involving course fees. 


ton chart 
l ruin 


1 of the tota 


In no case will a refund be made of the first thir the regu ar 


unless the registration is in advance and is cancelled before 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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da 

oe In this case 
bay Will tuitioy 

ment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is incurred 

no case : 


An ; psy 
re bet Student in chemistry ot pharmacy who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
fore th 


a withdrawal fee of $5 is charged and tuition fees refunded. In 
1 be reduced or refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. 


and 2 ; 
will this payment be credited to another semester. 


arped “¥ date set by the instruc tor, unless excused by the instructor, will be 

the end & checkout fee in the amount of $3. A student who drops a course before 

Oratory > the semester must check out of the laboratory at the next regular lab- 
"Y period, 

“RY stude 

ent, and 


Missing : 
‘Sing ite 


nt enrolled in the Air Force ROTC who fails to turn in uniforms, equip- 


textbooks, on separation from the Corps, will be charged the value of the 
ms, 


Orization 

t who has y 

ba : ents are 
Ing arrange 


to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
tot a clear financial record. 

encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ments in the community. 


REGULATIONS 


AMOUNT OF WORK 

m8 to 17 an : ; ; 

with qua hs Semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 

“troll Y-Point index of 3.00 or higher, may, with the permission of the Dean, 

Tiseion 0 oh hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, except by per- 
e ; 

Student “mmittee o 


n Scholarship. 
Bw, “MPloye 


d 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program of col- 


Studen 
Such ‘ t employed from 


. } » ° 

“lon th. ent with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permis- 
§ ent sat, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

Meh stud employed from 26 t 
On of he et With 


16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 


o 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
4 quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permis- 


ea » 
1 Mudent “so nroll for 12 or 13 hours. 
8 Moved 2a ss - 
of den With Pioyed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. Such 
the Dean e QWality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission 
a Student — for 9 or 10 hours. 
ti NO increases hs: . @ : : : 
id, a Semester nereases his hours of employment after registration or at any time 
Sted, j neces must report immediately to the Dean so that his program may be 
Ssary , 
A sty ATTENDANCE 
Paid tma 
i Not atte : ee 
lor “gular A sy nd classes until registration is completed and fees due are 
attendance ; . 
Ndue absence Cance is required. A student may be dropped from any course 


SCHOLARSHIP 
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GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar the ea 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. good: 6 
Undergraduate—The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, mb! 
average; D, passing; F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned the s9 
I (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorde ?- 
bol J indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor cal 


: ° A one e 
student’s failure to complete the required work of the course. An incomp issi n of 
n perm id 


da tt 
“ten sla 
A writt oo 


e deps" < 


tal chairman. . (satis 
Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as E (excellent), * 
tory), U (unsatisfactory), / (incomplete). 
Tue Quauiry-Pownt INDEX . 
nd 


Undergraduate scholarship is computed in terms of the quality: 


tained by dividing the number of quality points by the number of —a Un 

which the student has registered, both based on the complete rec? 

versity. nts} B, th 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four po! i whe 


points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester fe eter 
the student has registered. Courses marked W or / are not considere 0 ge 
ing the index, except that courses marked / will be considered when " an “i ‘ 
is recorded, or at the close of a calendar year, whichever occurs first. ‘ comput 
plete is not superseded by a proper grade within the allotted time, — ot on | 
zero quality points. Grades in courses taken at another institution 
ered in computing the quality-point index. 


y 
Acapemic DISHONESTY sion 
8 suspe™ 


we , : . . in hi 
Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result i 


the Dean upon recommendation of the Dean’s Council. 
A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended 
will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is ent 


in which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “I ! 
and this grade W! 


for a § 


olled duri 4 


ailure—~* 


honesty” will be recorded for each such course, 
computation of the quality-point index. 1d be 

If a student suspended because of academic dishonesty shou : 
may be required to repeat for grade all courses for wh 
been recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition and th 
ure—Academic Dishonesty” grade will be employed in comput 


point index. 


ob 
PROBATION ‘ aoe! ‘4 
at least 2.00 iP il bi 

: 9 


A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of below 2.0% 
as his index 18 De 


probation. He remains on probation as long 
probation is removed by the Committee on Scholar 


ship. 
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4 SUSPENSION 
“ Stude . ‘ . se P <r ‘ . 
ed nent on probation who fails to raise his index to 2.00 within the time speci- 


© suspended. A student who fails one-half or more of the minimum of 


seme, 
: ster hours may be suspended. 
tudent suspe 


nded for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal his case to 
bl oOMmitte 
e 


© on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appears to be remedi- 


admit “he student seems likely to improve in his scholarship, the Committee mre 
of ™M on probation. 
ity endar year, 


e 
nt SUspended tw 


A student denied readmission may again, after the lapse 
petition the Committee through the Dean for readmission. A 
rice will not be readmitted. 


WITHDRAWAL 


a course or from the University, without academic or financial 

permission of the Dean. Permission to withdraw from the 

€ granted a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

en the last working day* in October and the end of the fall 

eMester ” between the last working day* in February and the end of the spring 
All .p, Petmitted only in exceptional cases. 

the arges for courses 


Studeny R dropped without the approval of the Dean must be met by 
dione \eporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its 
Muance, . 
W CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
MBes ay} - , 
deat Bs Within the School.—A 


student may not change or drop courses (see “with- 
the py 7a 0Ve) 0 } ‘ 
© De rch 


an 
Chan? UPON present 
> {Tom » . . : 
ral of _ Section to another of the same course may be made with the 
Cha © Dean and the de 
major subject to another within the same college or school may 


a 8pproval of the Dean. All requirements of the course of study to 
a fer ake 18 made must be met. 
*Other hin the Uni 


: ey be made 
i “ter . 

1 mus “ 
® Officg. ust be 


ange his status to that of auditor except with the approval of 
ation of adequate reasons for such changes. 


partment concerned. 


versity.—Transfer from one college. school, or division to 


only with the approval of the deans concerned. Application 
made to the 


5 Director of Admissions on the form provided by 
Ude 
Schaar 2'S wish 
th Ishi . ° . . ' 
tenet of F ieee to transfer from the Division of University Students to the 
~Pled 5 “0or : 6 Ac ’ : 
» transfer 1 should note that a maximum of 45 semester hours will be ac- 
fits &f to : 
; Provide deo 
_ ntegrated de degree candidates with proper academic counsel and the bene- 
: rog . 
ty *Stablis a  Srams of study, the faculties of the various colleges and schools 
: n . : ; 
tia) "Sn of op. ‘mimum residence requirements and regulations with regard to 
© Work done in the 


Drop, ations rp student’s major field. In addition. various spe- 
Val of re 


Barding cour 
: . irse 
Niven: Program 


: sequence, selection of electives, and advisory ap- 
Tity 4 8 apply 


tin 7 eC adyj im particular curricula. Students transferring within the 
hou ll under 4 '© study carefully the 
8 in ‘ "graduate divisions 


e 
> Ma 
hich t Ajor field, must be 


Sis sought. 
~% rstand clearly { 


graduation requirements and to note 

30 semester hours including at least 12 semester 
completed in residence in the school or college 
Upon transfer the student should consult the dean 
he requirements he must fulfill. 


Week 3 
ck is Monday through Friday 


» inclusive 


a 
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CREDIT 


1 satisfactory completion 
palance 


Credit is given only after registration for a course anc 
the required work. 


On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates 4 


sheet showing the amount of work completed. 


In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the UniversitY 


registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” 
demic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part in the € 


. ; . ot 
take examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may 


same course later for credit. 


> 


Transcripts OF REcoRD est? 
wy ‘ : : studen 

Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of Me is 
former student. No charge is made for the first copy; a fee of one dollar son WO? 
for each one thereafter. No certificate of work done will be issued for & P° 


does not have a clear financial record. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT mt 
wil 


A student who plans to attend summer ocheol eoalansl 
toward graduation rom ‘Il we 


the intention of having credits so obtained apply west ‘ 
versity must first secure the written approval of the Dean. In at be earned m 
credits be recognized to an amount in excess of that which might 


similar period in this institution. 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS int 


To be recommended for graduation a student must have n 
ments of the college or school in which he is registered, comp 
scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the ; 
he is registered, and be free from all indebtedness to the University: file 8” apt 

Application for Graduation.—It is the student’s responsibility ere jon for 
tion for graduation in the Office of the Registrar at the time of regi de 

irements for d 


last semester of the senior or final year. 
+ eatans, requ 
ner Sessions, req nation as 


Students expecting to complete, during the Sumi 


; , for grat 
grees to be awarded at the February convocation, must apply for & <a 
of registration for the Summer Sessions. lity point inde 
. nm : atai quailty” 
Scholarship.—The undergraduate student must maintain &@ 4 us! 


at least 2.00. 


Candidates for the Master’s degree and the 
btain at least a grade of Satisfactory (B level) on each cou 


»gsi0N 
Advanced Professio! the requ 
irse 0 t 
index © at leas 


OoODU 
" litv-point 
imum graduate program and must maintain & quality poin il of 
all prerequisite courses. *, degrees are st@ 
“ee si . , shelors 
Curriculum.—Curriculum requirements tor the Bachelor mpl 
7 OA. £ } ’ . ves 24-28. st 00 ; 
sages 7~24; for the Master's degre ¢, on pages «er : » mus yr 
: aster’s candidate | than g ho 
J n 


and the M 


Residence.—The undergraduate student ; 
residence. é 


a minimum of one year or 30 semester hours 1n 
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0 


‘ ment may be satisfied by off-campus courses. Summer work may be 
Unted IN resj 


int Sidence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than 
ther, 8 Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue work 
C hig the work of the senior or final year must be completed in residence. 


a i . . . “- . . . 
den, maldates for the Advanced Professional Certificate must meet a minimum resi- 
Ey 
°quirement of 18 semester hours taken on campus. 
e : . . . . . _ 
for a. candidates are expected to maintain continuous residence by registering 
oe 


Cy idate, One course in each of two of the three terms (fall, spring, summer). 
oes Who are unable to enroll for a course but wish to use the library facili. 
Ntidenca” ee staff members may, with the permission of the Dean, rene y in 
“Ontro] m ”y paying the residence fee. . andidates, who for reasons beyond their 
Hine. temporarily discontinue their studies may be granted leave of absence 
Students Wo terms, on petition to the Dean’s Council. . ea 

Cleared vile complete degree requirements during the Summer Sessions and are 


. : cee Gt aoe ee ate 
q dene” ©bruary graduation by the Registrar are not required to register “in 
-mester. 


In le Sc *acher Examinations. All candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
a hool of Educ 


of the “ ation are re quired to take the Nat onal Te at her Examinations 
ober, c, vBularly scheduled administrations conducted in February, July, and 
Pevious Fete idates expecting to graduate in June should take the examinations the 
Nations lage Those expecting to graduate in February should take the ex- 
ry dents ~l mr $4 on Hetener, Pp 
the Bular 7 receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of 
“Ores Ust “nscript Services of the Educational Testing Service. A copy of test 


2 forw ard 


“8Ch sa,: ed to the School of Education. 
then . ©Nior require, 


trays 2 the 1 to take the National Teacher Examinations must register for 
"ation tee of the Dean at least thirty days prior to the date of the adminis- 

"ay obta;, ®xaminations, Details concern time, place, registration, and fees 
r Sis 0 med in the Office of the School of Educ anon. 

Ms Chall Ssertation.— A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction 

2 Mt fi ag the Master's or Doctor of Education degrees must be presented 


an no later than the date specified in the Calendar. Three 


a 
“ome orm to the De 
Opie : . ; aa! : 
raduate Pies of each are required. It is the re sponsibility of the candidate for a 


yli to obtain from the De an a printed copy of the regulations governing 
ng I I 


: Accented th eproduction of the thesis or dissertation, which are rigidly enforced. 
Pd of he Univers’ dissertations, wit! accompanying drawings, become the prop- 
ada, “Opies are h, Sity and are deposited in the University Library, where tl e dupli- 
Dt Ateria) os and made available for circulation. Permission to publish or 
adte ~ them must be secured from the appropriate Dean. 
me On ‘pa Conduct Che University resi rves the right to refuse to confer a 
cut © at oa whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory. 
Mitten Unless ema Presence at the graduation exercises is required of the 
PPlication So for the degree w is completed during the summer term or 
Graduation in abs ntia has been approved by the Dean. 
bi isting Honors 
Shfe Ted « pags all un 


lergraduate divisions of the University the degree may 


Hon”, at the discreti 


1 distin, 
ion of the Facul 


ty, if a student attains 
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be 
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a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this instituti 1 ont 
eligible for this honor a student must have completed at this institution at lea 
half of the work required for the degree. 

Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded by t 
of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in t ; jation® 
work on recommendation of the major department, under the following regu al 

ed by the £800" 


1. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approv + ani 
1 the beg!” 


he Faculty to any 
he student’s major ©. 


member representing the major department or field not later thar 
the senior year. +. ght 
’ > his call 


2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the tm 


didacy is approved. : t inde 
3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-po™ 
of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 
4. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed 
least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


. aa n st 
at this institulle 


THE LIBRARY 2 Usk 

A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use oy fees 
versity Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the paymen 

must be presented as identification. ail collection® 

Library books, with the exception of those in the Law and Medica’ | does cr 

Any book which 0° J: 


may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. an *, 
Reserve bool By tant 

> ne ¢ 

en t yi en th 


open. With special permission they may be drawn for 0 "6 t hour ore, 
° . . < —_ > ‘) pook 
Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will be charged for pe aa reserve 

: , . . . after tha 7 , 
tion of an hour and five cents for each hour or fraction thereafter t cord is cleat 


is overdue. Grades of a student will be withheld until his library 


Hours 
138 
M. each © 
The University Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 an 
(Saturday 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS a 
iss or exclude any studen des! of 


The right is reserved by the University to dism ° 0 
in the interest 


University, or from any class or classes, whenever, «able to do 80 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisab 

RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES the right? 

y + tctons reserve : fort? 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and se shall g° into 

modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regula 
whenever the proper authorities may determine. 

PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY | Unive 


al property Union 


The University is not responsible for the loss of aay the Stude 
aims : nn ained in . 
sity building. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintained } 
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FELLOWSHIPS. SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


2 LOWSHIPS, GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 
h 4 
Unles following fellowships, graduate scholarships, and assistantships are available. 


ing srvite specified, applications should be submitted not later than March ] 
chairm, Period for which the award is to be made. They should be directed to 
The 4n of the department or the dean of the school concerned and addressed to 
ton University, Washington 6. D. CG 

academic year to the various 
struction. The applicant is expected to be a prospective candidate 
Gree in the general field of his future doctoral study. Each teaching 


. eCelve. : . . ‘ 
ton and 1.1." @nnual stipend (on a nine-month basis) of up to $2,000 plus tu- 
Uutieg 4Doratory fees for w 


Pct 


. hatever schedule of study or resear h his fellowship 
Pends Vary nh carry. Tuition and laboratory fees may not exceed $500. Sti- 
i each; : the work load of the individual teaching fellow. Normally a U ni- 

Ing fellow renders half-time service in classroom or laboratory assign- 


> the den, , : : : , 24s 
‘houlg in department of instruction directing his doctoral study. Application 


Cr Ny em to the chairman of the department of instruction concerned. 
andj ates f sacking Assistantships.- -Open in various departments of instruction to 
Bhat “pon Master's degrees. Each graduate teaching assistant renders a des- 
hg y n a envice to his major department of instruction, and receives, depend- 
Pl i ace se or laboratory assignment, up to $2,000 on a nine-month basis 
“Sst tshin n. aboratory fees for the program of studies which the duties of his 
Appl ._-P Permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees may not exceed $600. 


at 
med, ai should be made 


to the chairman of the department of instruction con- 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


1 pc tolarships and prizes are limited to students in the School of 
e iversity , . . 

niversity offers many others which are open to School of Educa- 
Special bulletin con 
‘om the 


tion, T 


taining a complete list and full information 
Chairman of the Committee on S holarships, The George 
‘ashington 6, D. C. 

awarded for the ac ademi } 


of mM ex year unless otherwise specified and are 
aq, . qua] arte i . e% 
demic Work de for each semester. Each holder must carry a full schedule 

tally larship ap lien the period for which the s« holarship is awarded. 

Cha 8 aeadem: “ation should be made in writing on or before April first for the 

bai C year ; , 

Vek of th, eee and, unless otherwise specified, should be addressed to the 

beg “Ngton C nmittee on Scholarships, The George Washington University, 
i the fall ~ Awards are made during the month of April. All scholarships 
"ud, “At Seme ster 

Ch. ed C; 

“Ng Teen M : “ . ’ 2 r 

of pier f Pj sv orial Si holarship Fund (1959)— Established by Alpha Theta 
4 


Provides annual tuition aid for a student in the School 


+ tha § recomme 
i ne Spicke, enc 


H lation of the donor. 
Mory ampel Scho 


Q J = oe ’ 
choo} +O her p t} ‘arship (1949).—Fstablished by Evelyn Hampel Young 
‘ 10 “Tr . : . . 
Ei; fE Ucation A' Provides tuition aid for a young married woman in the 
aber) : or Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences. 


Town § hl nes : R 
cholarship Fund (1925).—A Columbian Women Scholarship 


a 
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Se ‘5 Clube! 
memorial fund of $1,200 for tuition aid, established by the College Women 
Washington, D. C., and restricted to the School of Education. 
Phi Delta Kappa Prize-—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter ! 
standing senior man in the teacher education program in the School of B 


“ _ , the 08” 
Pi Lambda Theta Prize-—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter Fuca 
standing senior woman in the teacher education program in the School of 


FINANCIAL AID 


“ Je # 
aie . , = ae . vailab 
University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of the University have made ‘tion 

‘ . ition. 
fund for short-term loans to students to provide for partial payment of = 


nts 
wi ad , : set sta 
plication should be made three days prior to the dates on which tuition in 


are due. 
. ; _ Ero 
Home Economics Loan Fund.—A fund of $382, given by the D. C. nomi 
s majoring in Home 1° 


ics Association, is available for loans to senior girl ‘ne we 
This fund is available to full jori 
financial assistance- onda? 


‘+h in clementary ot prep 
Af 


National Defense Student Loan Fund. 
graduate and graduate students who are in need of 
given those applicants who express a wish to teac 


; . Be i 
ls, and whose academic background indicates pac 


a superior ca 


schools. 
tion in science, mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign a on for 
plication for admission to the University has been completed, wy, pats ie 
; . . Treas 
loan fund must be filed in the Office of the ease and MAN 


prescribed for this 
than July first for the fall semester, December first f 


first for the Summer Sessions. 


or the spring sem 


eee P  « ' 
Scholarships apse oe of 
ailable 12 gt 


iversitys 


s of tuil 


For complete information on other Fellowshiy 
Aid, request the Speci il Bulletin on the subject, which is av 
the Committee on Scholarships, The George Washington Un 
D.C. 

A list of banks and commercial finance firn 
ment plans is available through the Office of the 


. poy 
jon P* 
1s offering various type 


Treasurer. 


STUDENT LIFE 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS she sul 

- are served at 
The University maintains seven residence halls. Meals are ® re of 
Union. ie sep Mey 
Admission to the University does not include a room sag sernestet Oi 
plication for a room should be m ide well in advance (foe teased for the ® hate" 
first, for the spring semester by January first). Rooms are mee ive 
| the fall semes™™, , jg 10% 
tion gable” 


h is credited toware 
icellation of room 
Room 


reserva 
rentals are 


ie obtained vi 


year, and a deposit of $50, whic 
If notice of withdrawal or ca! 


is required. 
$25 of the deposit will be 


prior to June 30, 
advance by the semester. 
Forms for application, together w 


refunded. 


; ? ‘ 
ith detailed information, may 
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: 222 se . or the 
the irector of Activities for Women, Woodhull House. 2033 C Street NW. or the 
Director f Activities for Men, Building (), 2029 H Street NW. 


ne ilitie near the I niver- 
Mlormatio. ©oncerning private rooming and boardin faciliti ; i aie 
y : litoriur * reservatio1 
May be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Aud orium. he reser 
00ms 
in Private houses must be made by udents lled f 
All gir (except freshmen) under th ge of twenty-one, who are enrolled for 
twely, ep eshnmen in I - 
Ve 
Or more semester } 


| len work at the University and who are not 
OUTS OI acace lie \ . at if 


‘ , tside the residence halls only with 
Parents or relatives, may live o ‘side the reside! 


men | on re- 
ind approval of the Director of Activities for Women. and upon re 


. ‘rmission be granted for 
Suc} requests trom parents, w pern " .d } the 
D; Birls to live Outside the residencs h with persons approved by 
recto x . ey 
R v of Activitie 8 ior Wome n. . with 
ir Teshman girls may live outside the re dence halls only with their parents or Ww 
Umed: utside Ut : 
Tutte relatives with the writte n oval of their parents, h hat] 
Ohr i les trink yoms wit yath, 
Roc 1 Wuiney Adams Residenc: for men provides riy re ith 
OMS ten 05° 
oh rent at $345 @ person for the academic vear 
WC ot ht ms at $38 persor 
be the tlhoun Residence Hall for men provides double rooms at $380 a person 
. “hy @ademic year ne 
Ug : oe ooms at $405 a 
. lam H rawford R, lence Hall for women provides double r = 4 
Person f Lesid I 
Hs or th Ti idemix year. yy, s 
“Neock esidence Hall { = at ngle race at 3535 and double 
Ms . lor women pri 
Doth 05 “ person for the icademic vear. es 
0 the. Madison Residence Hall provides double rooms at $405 a person 
the g esidence ill lor women provide oul 
Cader mi a 
Ban: © year, i abe 
Attia t $470 and 
vid sir ms at 34; anc 
louble M. “trong Residence Hall for women provides izle roor 1 
WV Ooms at @ $405 


& person for th 


side ‘nce Hal] for men 
* Person for the 


© ACAGeMIC Vear. 


provide a limited number of double rooms at 
ai mucs ¢£ ii nat s ii 


ac ademi year. 


, HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
The Unive 


ity m; Aintains 


atic ; ts intent. 
Ne dips & health s¢ rvice that is primari ly diagno tic In 1ts In 
den, a en 


- i } he mpus, a Stu- 
t Healy} ‘ "Bencies and he alth consultations there is, on the Ca *t » & 
“tlendan lini pen from 9:00 A. M. to 5:00 P.M. with physician ar ad 1 n 
4Nce ste. 
Mediog T ere is also “ rest room for women, with a gr f rse in charge 
t 4 ey _ 
{tom Privileges include (1) physical examination of every student entering 
ond. I ical eee 
of Ndary schoo] ;* ( 2) three visits by the I niversity physician o oe 
te i ms 2 _ ; ner . 
tt. dence (District of Colu; shia). i: iny one illness, exclusive of a specia 
Ca imbDia), in ; . Sa 
Ig board , Ope "ration, laboratory. or X ray ¢xamination: (3) } ospitalizatio : a 
8 any tay Nursing, in the Un versity Hospital for not more th in one week dur- 
Healy an Yve-month Period—the neces ty to be determined by the Director of 
t ‘Admj : 
0) nis ' r oC 
he” *Nestheti Stration,+ All addit ional host char or ope 
* student Ics, Tay, medic ations, or any other special service must be pe 
“eter, a uration of hospitalization period (maximum, one week) i ow 
: 1e¢ y , : : 
wis me, al | the Directoy of He, Administration. . 
Tol}. . é EN : , : 7 ncurred whilk rently 
ined the I elit applies only to j ness or disab y I . 
X the ‘ ni iversity Ita 
Ty Ps Ast , 


i The George Washington University 


is 
= e 4 of bis 
he student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses 
il 


own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees char é a f 
Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit ct of 


the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his recat 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the of hot 


Health Administration has authority to determine the necessity and lem his oo 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has S€V@l™ igh 
nection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) @ student at 
ing to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examina’ itt! 
beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those 
availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. or intl? 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegial® 
mural games, or in any of the activities of the physical education departmem 


HONOR SOCIETIES AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Alpha Pi Epsilon—An honorary Home Economics Sorority whose pare Be 
clude the improvement of scholarship and leadership standards among 

nomics students. : Eduestiot 

Phi Delta Kappa.—An international professional fraternity for mes ae i I 

to promote fellowship based on common interests and ideals which ma serio 

group action for the development of free public education through rese# ; 


and leadership. -, Edueatiom 
Pi Lambda Theta.—A national honorary association for women 9 . ft 
cated to the conception of education as a profession. ith opportu 
Student National Education Association.—Provides members Wit di randin 
h an unders 


for developing personal and professional competency throug 


. : ° . jon. 
the history, ethics, and programs of the organized teaching professi0 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
d. 
The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announce 


EXPLANATION OF CoursE NUMBERS Hi grnaest™ 
»d from 1 to 100 are planned pea” 


First-group courses.—Courses numbere «or and be 
ners = dviser ® 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval fen they wo 
See’ : . i 
they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certaim ies or 88 
taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficie 


° degree 
da highet panne St 


to advanced courses, but they may not be credited towar 200 are P 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to o high 
credited tow 


dents in the junior and senior years. They may be 4 
n approve 


and by 
ork has been all 


only when registration for graduate credit has bee 
the course by the Dean of the School of Education 
concerned, and when the completion of additional w 
officer of instruction. 

Third-group courses—Courses numbered from 201 to 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval . 


to qualified seniors. 
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INDICATION OF THE Amol NT OF CReEprtT 


ster hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a 
d in parentheses after the name of 
tours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course 
Ours of credit is marked (3). 


the course. Thus. a year course 


C DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
for th oy offered by the 


. Department of Education are of two types: those designed 
7 CS8@rvine F 
Cation TVice 


education of candidates and those planned for the inservice edu- 
counselors, and administrators. 
"vote two or three hours a week to lecture and discussion sup- 


‘Ptoach ¥ & minimum of two hours a week of related field work. A clinical 
Yolyj © the Study of educ 


ational problems is used—lectures and discussions re- 
around ol 


tt served practices, 

Nene, Ce Courses meet once 

Ay . Xtensive 
e€ 

hours 4 _ “ty ed 


a week for a two-hour period. Class work is supple- 
reading assignments, the preparation of reports, and field work. 
‘ in one of these courses should plan to devote not less than seven 
ple 5 P exclusive of class time, to the work of the course. 

Petia} inter unity 18 provided to study teaching or administrative problems of 
Moblen. est: To @ 


Di tnat nable students to consult with instructors regarding individual 
Petiod, Snierence hour is scheduled immediately before or after the class 
On} 
Y the 
Course xs s e . ; . s 
belay, a designed to provide professional information and skills are listed 
the Courses ne 


‘ i gue re eye for general education or teaching-field preparation, see 
thers De artment P ~} waa University Students, Tn addition to courses offered 

ed j the of Education a number of professional courses for teachers are 
sychology, Speech, and Statistics. These are listed 
8 offered by the Department of Education. 


exact hour of class meeting is stated. 


Hours for classes 


Cnn, edule ae . : : 
Med, d may be found in the Schedule of Classes for the semester con- 


Of Teading dif: . Coleman and Staff 
a g difficulties ; individual or group lessons without academic credit. 
Ing difien) @Struction pape $35; for individual instruction, $5 a lesson; for semi- 
Culties, Flan lesson ; for instruction in small groups with common read- 

~, 


SEconp Group 


” Devel 
A Former|y Bent, Learning, and Teaching (3) Baker, McCauley 
tring’ (2 hour) ation 109-10) : 
heayitetion A : M werence (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Fall and 
Wel} as th 109)" / Dy ae P.M., section B: F 7:10-9:10 P.M.; summer 1962 (as 
e 7 a “ ~ ») ' , s « { 
2 din f P°SPective hike er, McCauley, Lang). For the general student as 


| % }9) 24uman develo r. Principles of effective teaching based on an under- 
| ‘ I nature of learning Prerequisite: Psychology 


Ptticy Nday tp Education (12) Baker and Staff 
p,, uly: Tough Frid, ; . ™ . ; F 
“lems Met 10ds, Tr Ag ole AM. Dy eeniate in the elementary schoo! 


Procedur 


}pPraisal, and field experiences in elementary s hools, 
anguage arts (including reading, literature 


€8 in teaching the | 


_— 


+, ght 
: metic # 
for children, oral and written expression, spelling, and handwriting), arte and 
studies. Planning units of work, general classroom proces week 
Observation and participation two mornings 


—— 


The George Washington University 


16 


science, social 


evaluation of pupil progress. 


Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, ~auley 
: : (aul: 
112 Educational Measurement (3) Meee 
Fall—T 3:10-5:10 P.M.; spring—T 7:35-9:35 P.M.; summer 1962 (Cook). jnterp 
needs, services to students, selection and construction of tea her-made ben 
tation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite Education 108 and 129. N jin 
" " ow 
113 Elementary School Art (3) arrant 
Fall and spring: lecture and laboratory—M 6:10-9 P M., field work—as Oi 
I : school cur’ 


(Crump) For undergraduates in the elementary 
121. Material fet, 


summer 1962 
*sychology 1 and 22, or 


Materials and methods. Prerequisite: | 


mmer 1 
as arranged; SU ais alt 


114 Elementary School Music (3) 


Fall and spring—Th 7:30-9:35 P.M., field work (2 hours) Materia® 
(Mitchell). For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. parke! 
115 Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School* (3) . 1962 A 
arranged; summer od de 


Spring—W 7:10-9:10 P.M.. field work (2 hours)—as 
tee hniques, materials, and activities es* 
Education 108 ané 


sntial to & BP ex: 
1 123 or teaching 


basic course in methods, 


mentary chor I 1daing program Prerequisite 
perience Eval 
PP > ys 
116 Elementary School Social Studies* (3) « 52 ( 
is irranged; summer l in ! 
re g essel ng 


Fall—F 7:10-9:10 P.M., field work (2 hours) 
methods, materials, and activitie® ‘a teach! 


man). For teachers. Content, 
elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 1¢ P 
perience. 1. OFF 
7 es ss of 
117 Elementary School Science* (3) We 
. mmer 1962 ho 
Spring—F 6:10-9 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged; SU Jementaty © 
teachers. Content, methods, materi ils, and activities essential in per Pe” t 
curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching exper Sco! 
: , ; 90+ 
120 Elementary School Arithmetic* (3) 1: gummel, she 
Spring—Th 7:35-9 35 P.M. field work (2 hours)—as arrange’, essen o 
(Baker) For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activi 92 of reach! 
elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 ane ** aff 
perience Cyr and 
Gis ' . St. 4) 
123 Society and the School (3) sll ao! 
(Formerly Education 121-22) prranged: Fe 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours 6 P M.: sumnime aud 
spring—section A: W 1:10-3:10 P.M., section B: M 6:10-8 } vr the gener® ation 
offered as Education 121-22 (3-3) (St. Cyr, Eller, Scott). | pment of duc pol 
is well as the prospective teacher Historic al and social ye 1 ¢ her 
local, national, and international levels; cooperation of the sen rake! 
Wal 
nity agencies; functions of school personnel qi 
9 | 
go 


28, Children’s Literature* (3) ; p 
“ 4 all ved: gu “dren 
M 7:10-9:10 P.M., field work (2 hours)—#s arranged; « for child elo? 
- . newer books | hil ” 
c y and 


pring 
son). For teachers. Exploring and evaluating the in 
»rature , 

the children’s classics, understanding the contribution of at psycholo8? fye™ 
ment, appreciating children’s original expressions. Prerequ! Detwilel; sing 

, : Sta 
131 Principles and Methods oj Secondary School ree 
Teaching (3) 30-5:45 p.M.; spr no0! ow 
[Th 12:30-1:45 P.M., section B: MW 4200 16 secondat const 

si pris” = 


Fall—section A ’ 
4:30-5:45 P.M. Field work as arranged. For — 
Course, unit, and lesson planning; practic® 


echniques soa tH 
a in Baveato® 
ro: 


riculum. 
j or plan t en 


" > tec 
* This course may not be taken by students who have comple 
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1 ; : " ; ; 
“te motivation, the assignment, group procedures, directing Study, individual differ 
ity . ; 1 
ph Valuation, clerical routines, d iplines, the homeroom, activity sponsorship, pub 
or 

ations, Prer requisite: Education 108 and 123 


4 Stude 
nit “ 
1ha: fa Tea 


Shiors in the 
mic 
(D, Jety 


hing in Sec ondary Si hools (6 toY 
a8 arranged: 134A, 134B. 134C, and 134D: « 
secondar y school curriculum. Sections Aa 


Majors (Detwiler coe 
Wiler), s 


Detwiler and Staff 
aS arranged. For 
B are for full-time aca 
in the intensive program 


ection © is for aca 


ection D is for physical educatior 8, Stallings). Student 
tinting fee, $50 dmission i permission of the instructor Prerequisite: Educa 
108 and’ 123 oy : 
is 
) y , 
lide 
1354 dent on hing g in Elementary Schools (9) Baker 
ticuly nt 35] spring aS arranged For seniors in the ele mer tary s¢ hool cur 
. 9 ; 
Tequisit, ~ Mt teaching fee, $50 Admission by ssion of the instructor. Pre 


“GUcation 108 and 123 


ti. ©PECIAL Meruops Cours 


ele 
fe Cle . . 
Thed b d in the g¢ Mior year after substantial pre 


ing he is con 
US of ore Students in the secondary s hool cur irements and 
MM actual vary with licens rements, Pract chers are studied 
36 ac UNE content = Se 1 current texts eviewed 
achin » 
Spring. Ang English (2 to 4) Lumsden 
Mester | lien ‘10-9 PM. fie ld work (2 hours 1s arranged Prerequisite* : 18 se 
> “TS in Eng] 
13 7 ‘Nglish 
"Ahi no © 
pring hing Speech (2 to 4) Kosh 
"anged P.- 9:35 P M lecture (2 hours evening, field work (2 hours as ar 
Struct rerequisite® ; 18 semester hours in Speech or the permission of the in 
13g iy y} 
"Ach; » @ . 
“Pring. wing S0cial Studie $ (2to 4) 
Mesta, 1. § 3:35-9:36 P.\ d l > hours $ arr i erequisite*: 24 
49 ; Ster hours Of sox ial sont ij gph lee vais <9 ' —_ 
q chi, . 
(] 
Pring 748 Mache Matics (2 to 4) Brown 
Mat} 1 7335-9 .9% >» , : » . } ‘ea be . 
) eMatics 4} Oo P.M. field work (2 hours as arranged Prerequisite 
if 3 . rough cak ulus 


i -. to 4) Eller 
1 seme *29-9:35 PM 


held work (2 hours as arranged Prerequisite*: 24 


Cac 
Spin Np» ting Fore lg 


. T : n Language s (2to 4) Me Spadden 
Ig hours g oF M., field — (2 hours)—as arranged. Prerequisite*: 18 se 
2 ‘ One lorej | 
Cac &n languag 
\ in . 
je, Pting f Home Economic. s (2 2 to 1) Towne 
Wp “8 arrano, j 
Te : Bec Prere; isite q nester hours of Home Economics 
: yuisit 30 semester hour i 
Spri ne Bus; 
“ng 9:10. — Subjects (2 to 4) Shott 
“11 AM Prerequisite* : 30 semester hours of business education. 
nn 
2 : , 
™C lump Grovupt 
No Parat; 
t 


Educ. » 9 
» Olle ' al 4 arman 
~ ted en ‘ 63, ited J 


Tay ‘ art Comparison of foreign educational systems with those of the 

; . 

a » the Bi Ri Is} ularly those of Russia, Wes Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, 
sles, 


4 ( anada, and Australia 

Aaa ‘ 
. adem; ric ulumt (3-2) st. Cyr 
‘ whe ll ; 


210 AM 1:10 P.M FY 


cs courses: Educ ation 108, 123. and 131 Additional prerequisites 
“Credit 5 
ed inst tution erequisite a hird-group courses 
Cssional | 


The George Washington University 


«ond hall: 
Second 


curriculum foundations and issues; comparison of curriculum patterns. | 
principles and procedures in curriculum development; group consideration © 


problems, St Cyt 


207 Curriculum Materials* (3) dy, resou® 
Summer 1962. For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of stu be to st 
units, classroom teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct applical! 


dents’ own situations. 

janine Lane 
208 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 
(Formerly Education 201-2) 4 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arrange reachiné 
spring—M 7:10-9:10 P.M. For graduate students. Principles of ¢ one Jea™ 

based on an understanding of human growth and development and the na 
ing. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. McCaule! 


209 Child Growth and Development (3) ment takin’ 
Fall—W 7:10-9:10 P.M. An interdisciplinary approach to child deve ong age 
into account such factors as society and culture, socialization, and sock 


with particular emphasis on the home and school. ley 
McCay 


210 Adolescent Growth and Development (3) ae cult 
Spring—W 7:10-9:10 P.M. A consideration of physical, intellectual, Orr, oli 
backgrounds of adolescence with particular emphasis on social develop school 

ment to organized society, educational development and adjustment to 


home relationships. mecaul) 


211 Evaluation in Education* (3) 
Fall —Th 7:35-9:35 P.M. Concept of evaluation, relationship 
ends and means, steps involved in the evaluation of learning outcomer 
progresses each student develops solutions for evaluation problems ® , ules 
e 
M 


situation. 
212 Educational Measurement (3) rruction § sic 
Spring—Th 7:35-9:35 P.M. Basic measurement techniques; coninations sial 


administration, and interpretation of objective and essay-type exe strument® 
analysis of test results; laboratory experiences in the use of test in Jaro” 


ao ; ‘ 
213-14 History of Education (3-3) : aa of Ame 
First half: the European backg 


Academic year—T 7:35-9:35 P.M. ; ] system. 
ican education. Second half: the evolution of the American schoo! §) 4 
215 Education of Exceptional Children* (3) f current 
; A survey OF v1. of thos? 


Fall—Th 7:35-9:35 P.M. For classroom teachers. _ In 
in the education and guidance of exceptional pupils. Nee Resources 
cally, mentally, or emotionally handicapped; needs of the gutted. 


in correction, diagnosis, therapy, education, and guidance. wt 
216 Education of Slow-learning Children* (3) Jow-learning clenersish 

Not offered 1962-63. Identification, nature, and needs of «} ereatment of 

and junior high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis om 

difficulties. Jos” 

a ’ as d). 
217-18 Philosophy of Education* (3-3) (Darla tio” 
2 +3 estan 918.(8) 0 

Academic year—M 7:10-9:10 P.M.; summer 1962— Education sop ‘s effet 


First half: designed to help students formulate a Legere 2 forces 
Second hal/: social foundations of education—a study 0 of 
policies and offerings of the school. Bak 


eo (¢ ° wi 
219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) ee emphasis er 
with particu a evalu 


individual anc 


Summer 1962. Current classroom practices 
differences- 


planning, unit teaching, techniques in discipline 
niques, resources for learning, providing for int 


lividual 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 
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“ 
244 Reading Problems* (3-3) Coleman 
dificun® Y°—W 7:10-9:10 P.M. For experienced teachers. Study of reading 
dures pe On elementary and secondary school levels; classroom and clinical proce- 
¥ in Solving reading problems. 


Se ementary School Reading (3) Coleman 
to rath 1962, For experienced teachers. Developmental and remedial approaches 
the ding Problems, 


Demonstration of diagnostic and corrective techniques used by 
) 88sroom te 
) 


acher and the reading specialist 


6 . 

Speetding in Secondary Schools (3) Coleman 
lems in th 1:35-9:35 P.M: For experienced teachers. Consideration of special prob 
cl room ©ontent areas; diagnostic and corrective techniques and materials for the 

27 ie eacher ; reading improvement programs, 

Pang Issues in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
“ation, ang ot :10 A.M A consideration of basic issues in the purposes, organi- 
Chologicg Conduct of elementary education. Emphasis on the philosophical and psy- 
Ih Foots of fundamental assumptions as they relate to classroom practices, 
Pring tional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
tent, and 10-1110 A.M. Critical appraisal of the objectives, organization, con- 


crafts, ponine methods in the language arts, arithmetic, social studies, science, arts 
2% » Aealth and physical education. 


Mini . , 
Fall_p stration of Elementary Education (3) poniiaansiietl 


witistrators 9:10 P.M. ; summer 1962 (Carroll). For experienced teachers and ad 


Ng learnin ministration as a means of achieving instructional objectives, organiz- 

the build — teaching activities, handling supplies and equipment, maintaining 

to Acti 6, anc integrating school and community life. Emphasis upon guide lines 
% On, i ) I I 

l COnd, .@ . 

Fall), 7a School Classroom Procedures* (3) Giancaspro 

; 90~9 «35 

Practiogs With 9:35 P M.; summer 1962 (Detwiler). Survey of current classroom 

Pg roce, ur tticular attention to selected topics such as teacher-pupil planning, 
2 *e Valuatic + Pupil Security, initiatory and culminating activities, individual and 
3 M techniques, teaching aids, etc.: review of recent literature. 


. lon; . . . 
rin: — Education* (3) Logan 
" es : * ‘ 4 
ann of audio. vi +S hours), laboratory (1 hour)—F 6: 30-9 :30 P.M.; summer 1962. 
" Vis , 
Mistrar: ual materials in learning; selection, evaluation, and use of materials; 
iy £ 
Nateria e 


) » . . 
y ls and R. roblems in the care, operation, maintenance, and use of audio-visual 
| R, : ‘Wipment. Material fee, $7. 


Rashid 


For classroom teachers, Nature and dis 
in regular classes; experimental projects. 


> Saag 

Sete 1969 ations in the Classroom * (3) Marinaccio 

5 leamer and coc and practices involved in interpersonal relationships be- 
Cher and among learners 

Pa) hoo) an 1 C ; 5 _ . 

regi Spring op nity * (3) Angel 
4 Tf & team ¢ 1335-9 :35 P.M.; summer 1962. The school as an important 

P 1 oationa) Ea Social agencies that builds the community. 

a nee 

< UCALion* (32 Tals 

Menai! 1:10-9:19 P uM (3) W alsh 
5) ™Volved hi, Development in the United States; current conceptions, 

7 dida . , Problems, and trends. 

All ang We in El 


one. pring yy sary and Secondary Schools* (3) McDaniels 

and 5) Reeds. a . $310-9 519 P.M.: « . 1962 (D ler) A survey course: 

pu } Teanization “.; summer 4 \(Vetwiler). é ) ; 
ati 


. of the Program ; services to students, the instructional staff, 
* Personnel nee, 


50 The George Washington University — #£ 
252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 1 et? 
. 
Not offered 1962-63 Designed for guidance directors and supervisor Ke fytu™ 
rienced school counselors who hope to qualify for such positions in the ve Meas 
1 graduate work in 


Prerequisite: a minimum of 15 semester hours of approved 


ment and Guidance. 
ae 
253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3 
) {nal f the Individual for Pur} i¢ ling (3) —— 


(Formerly Psychology 236) 4 A 
T 7:35-9:35 P.M.; summer 1962—offered as Psychology acl ell 


Fall and spring i : ai 
in handling suc 


detailed study of individual analysis techniques with practice 


ods. Prerequisite: Education 112 or the equivalent Roo! 
254 The Junior High School* (3) jeveloni"é 
f ’ im 
Not offered 1962-63 Purposes, organization, core program, guidance 
course of study, extra-classroom activities, Roo! 
-- - . ‘ 9) yi" 
255-56 Secondary Education* (3-3) First ha 
Academic year—S 9:10-11:10 A.M.; summer 1962 (Root, Giancaspro)- If: curr” 
Second hal} 


current proposals for the improvement of secondary education. 


problems in each of the subject matter fields an 


257 Occupational and Educational Information (3) 
(Formerly Psychology 229) 
Fall and spring—F 7:10-9:10 P.M. Designed to acquaint 
tional counselors with the basic occupational and educational infor 
counseling. Sources of data and techniques of collecting, analyzing, 


i 0 
yocational an sat) ia 
»rmation nec itt 
' anc jsse 
a 


ing for purposes of guidance. 


258 Techniques of Counseling (3) Ap 
(Formerly Psychology 228  9B.. » 
ed as Psychology ie eeliné 


Fall and spring—Th 7:35-9:35 P.M.; summer 1962 offer 
intensive study of the educational and psychological proce 


interviews, Specific types of vocational, educational, and perso and & y 
lems will be discussed. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing | 957 ma) 


n cou’ rob 


ation 253 or 


cluding Education 253 and 257 In exceptional cases Educ <o! 
taken concurrently with 258. oh 
259-60 Secondary School Management* (3-3) . and admin int 
Academic year—S 9:30 A.M.-3 P.M For experienced teachers & sment shee 

I ageme sch 

Manag a 


schools. f the maste ams 


teaching in secondary 
| prog 


with two years of successful ; 
ement, construction 


execution, and control; criteria of good manag licies ant 
ule; leadership problems incident to the deve lopment of new po Rs janet 
‘ é . I 
261-62 Practicum in Guidance (3-3) Hg school eri” 
Academic ge Supervised tical instruction } Ch 
cademic year—as arranged. upervised practice sission © 
Prerequ site: graduate work in counseling Admission by pera 0! 
of the department. ait 
‘ , . > 9 aw 0) “al 
263-64 Employee Training (3-3) rpose, TEVIE™ «Sect 
Academic year—W 7:10-9:10 P.M First half nature and purPrunication othe! 
ras tat . ranticn srical skills, © sation © ar 
programs—orientation, supervisory, apprentice, cleri¢ . media, coordinate” two n 
halj: administrative proble ms and practices, traming | reparation 
management functions Prerequisite: adequate professiona P sie” 
. . : »mp) o ae Lum W 
of experience in employee training of 28 
nap k ; » 2 +. @gi00 ol 
265-06 Teaching Sec ondary School | nglish (3-0) E lish. Jisc es it " 
Not offered 1962-63 A refresher course for teat hers of o vith the der al 
approa hes to high school content Offered in coopera’ rructural ir guis 
| nglish and Speer h First half: commun ation — literature. whip? 
nd half: American and English Said 


sition, and speech. Se¢ 


, A ‘ 2 
lies (3 0) 

course for 
content. 


teachers 
Offeré 


967-68 Teaching Secondary Sc hool So« ial Stu 
Academic year—W 7:10-9:10 P.M A refresher 
studies Discussion of new approache to high 


0 ‘ 
»d in © 


school 
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Yon with the 
Cidlopy 


27] The r 


departments of History, Political Science, Geography, Economics, and 
and Anthropolog gy. 


Pally “2° her and School {dministration* (3) Fox 
and » :10-9:10 p M.; summer 1962 (Carroll) A survey course for teachers 
¢ 7) ) 
the Prospective administrators, | ation and world affairs, national agencies, role of 
Port, de loc sal administration. school finance, legal a hool plant, public sup 
>, , "Mocratic administrative procedures, improvin ¥ conditions. 
sig T , 
he “ 
rir Teac ‘he ig and Se hool Supe ri ision* (5) i ox 
t lg. y i 
8 $ :10-9 10 P M.: summer 1962. Natt ire, organization, human relation 
5, an 
273.» tr techniques 
Nee ff, ste he T Rduc ation*® (3-3) - 
Ollere. 
and; aed 1962-63 First half: aims. objectives, and basic issue $; study of out- 
educan® and experj imental prog: Second half: recruitment and selecti general 
Ye “On, teaching held prepara yrofessior sequences, laboratory experiences 
4/ Sc} prey : I i 
Sch s 
Sum ool Finance® (3) Hutchins 
Ods of 4 1962, Educ ational financial ry, practice, and control, including meth 
27 S Mancing, . 
bai!) 
emi > , " > 
Not , nar ; Public Re lations in School {dministration* ) Joy 
lity nr a 1962-63, Purposes, gatherin erials, disseminating agencies, pub 
r ledia I » Gather ' 
277 j > Public Particip ation ir policy making 
m i 4 
umm oti on Of School Personnel* (3) Carroll 
. &T 1969 . : . ten 
“Vice of — Teel hniques ind problems of administratior related to more effective 
> * Staff n- & 
<78 Sch Personne] 
. Wo * . x 
Summe t Law* (; ) Remmlein 
tay mer 19692 S : 5 sas f 
‘Whey pu 1 ources and ope of schoo iW; i¢gai rights and responsibilities o 
279, Pus, and taxpayers Other legal problems of major interest to the group 


(3-3) Detwiler, Holden 


C ye ms 
Firs, Year -T 7 359 «35 PM: samme 1962—Education 280 (3) (Detwiler) 
Mera ional the nt Concepts and objectives, agencies involve i, programs on all levels 
adults, “arn trough “ommunity. Second half: the adult as a learner, the teacher of 
" hing-+. 
03, " H ing-tea hing activitie administration of adult education programs. 
ither P . 
Academ; Bher Edu ation* (3-3) Jarman 
( year—.” - 
"Utlook for *r—Th 7:35_9 35 P.M First hal sent status. and 
MOgtame Ameri, nN colleges urposes of hig} nt and projected 
Ome, ; trends : ae } I f I 
ti er, nd in Curriculum instructior \ of out 
. “econ j ’ Sees, « : 
teas  libe r halj Principles in develoy ment study of cur- 
Clits, ral arte oa | = 
pe Hes to the ieee Protessior al helds ela servic } 
* Extra... ‘cHonal program 
6 
clivitie om, « ibs. 
stic contest; particular at 
Coleman 
D £ and corrective 
ent 18 expecte i to diagnose 
are presented and criticized 
ue M terial fee, $5 a semester 
Sor 
ot y ; 
tas” ered 192 Prob ms in Reading* (2 Coliniii 
the eats, —63, For exper ile rs ee mpervicors, tad eautiicin 
© tot, "Siders } xperienced teachers. principals, supervisors, and suy 
Ward a re ling the Problems iMvoived in planning, rgar ng, and improving 
Mere 5 p Bram, in pron bir menial ffort on the part of the staff to 
‘ “Sing te Promoting cooperative effort the pa ft 
Py aching off : ' 
yu S cy 
ti 
Site Adequate 
Professi,, il p siahae 
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291 Planning the School Plant (3) eilizati® 
Not offered 1962-63. Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; a pai” 
of present facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, # 


nance problems. 
The sit! 


293-94 Research (3-3) membe! 
Academic year—as arranged. Individual research under the guidance of @ 
of the staff. Program and conferences arranged with an instructor. =. 
295 Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) R wired 
Fall—M 7:10-9:10 P.M.; spring—Th 7:35-9:35 P.M.; summer 1962. om dest! 


all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be taken early in W® 


graduate program. Prerequisite: an elementary course in statistics. 
296 Seminar in Educational Research (3) _ approaem 
Spring—M 7:10-9:10 P.M. Designed to help students analyze scient! to typ 


to problems in education; evaluate the application of research technique fot 
problems; define, organize, and conduct research studies; and prepa Fin dest 
sponsored research. Required of all candidates for the Doctor of Eaue requis’ 
and open, with permission, to candidates for other advanced degree® 

Education 295 or the equivalent. qhe st 


297 Reading in Education aring for 
Fall and spring—W 5:10-6 P.M.; summer 1962. To assist those Pre ion fet, 
comprehensive examinations. No credit toward degree requirements. u sual 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) jidates writit 

" . 1 
Academic year—as arranged. Required of all Master of Arts cams 


Master’s theses. 


DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION son $0! 
“ 10) 
»hysical Educa the 


The following courses are offered by the Department of I 
Whenever 


Men and the Department of Physical Education for Women. 


departments offer lecture courses jointly. 


First Group .. Georg 
DeAngelis "rap! 


43-44 Techniques of Physical Education Motor 4 
Locket and? 


Activities (2-2) 


Academic year—day. Fundamental skills, rules, and organizavie 
fee,* $4.50 a semester, H nken, Keop? 
5 a 
45-46 Teaching Individual and Dual Sports in Secondar) ker 
Schools (2-2) (men) bowling 


estling, badminton, 


Academic year—day. Tennis, golf, swimming, wr {yer 
and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. i 
= ° . P , uc 
47 Introduction to Physical Education (2) (men) . of physic@ 
Fall—day. An orientation course presenting the i jet 
vocational analysis, scientific foundations, and scope of field. Aes 
; 7 in COP Ln 
8 Introduction to Recreation (2) (men) : grrent practices jeaaers 
Spring—day The role of recreation in modern living; j ealary; types ® ying? 
nity recreation work; standards of training, experience, ane * , ra tio" 
p ue 
49 Human Anatomy (3) ree f0F physica ion. pre 
Fall—day. The structure of the human body. Basie 4° Physical Edue 
majors. Also open to both men and women not majoring . . 4 
requisite: Biology 1-2.t tivity coe y 
of the acO" Gruden 
* The locker and towel fee is required for registration ~ on ot roy aa Zoology: 
« of Bots 


> departmen 


t An interdepartmental course offered by the 
ister in either department 
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Ny nesiology (3) Lawrence 
te—day, A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the 

auet muscles in physical education activities. Prerequisite: an approved course in 
anatomy, , 

) a ee “x 
Teaching Physical ducation Activities (2-2) | women ) The Staff 
Sftbal and alternate years: academic year—day. Team sports: basketball, hockey, 
Wim, ? Soccer, speedball. Individual and dual Sports: tennis, badminton, archery, 
and “am and diving, lifesaving and water safety. Gymnastics: tumbling apparatus 

. ampo me. Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester, 

58 a). 
N rst Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) DeAngelis 
Pring ~day 


f ; erge are njurie all *s, with s vecial 
e - eventi and emerg ncy care of injuries of a] ype v1 

Tence t . on an mer ( f ty <: ; 

1 aid, civil de ense, bandaging, and massage. | rerequisite: Biology 1-2. 


SECOND Grot P 

Pa tysical Education in the Elementary School (3) Burtner, Snodgrass 
Udolescer, Pring evening. Physical growth and development of the child and 
tigg fo mow Survey of age charac teristics and organization of physical educ ation activi- 
Programe yVotious age levels in elementary s hool, playground, and settlement house 
Methods and materials of tumbling, games, dance, and self.-te sting activities. 


 Tistors, ale s ; a as 
Pally ry and Principles of Physical Education (3) Myers, Stallings 
Of aime; purvey of history as it relates to contemporary physical education. Study 
los y J€ctives, and Philosophy of physical educ tion. 
) Ad 
pte ) . . ‘ . A : a 
(3.3) ries Physical Education and Physical Examinations Lawrence 
Acade, ; 
~ eMic 
Nina ion year—q y. Cause and corres tion of faulty body mechani 8, physical ex- 
Progra adgethods for the diagnosis of postural defects, prescription of exercises, and 
l07 rT *Ptation, Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 and 50. 
Dy Cena, Bt J 
Fal PB Rec reational Dance (1 to 2) Ingram 
erica - Methods and materials for teaching the 


country and social dances of 
1 . * dances of other countries to secondary-school age and adult 
O49 “Mare-dance ca 


] 5 lling is included. Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 
Cader}: 
(2s rship Organization in the Intramural Program DeAngelis 
Acade (Men ) 
i c yea : . F-4- ci 
i ral nee Principles of administration, organization, and supervision of 
igh Uvities in th 


ly Ol, and coll © physical education program of the junior high school, senior 
Mege. 


, . -™ . o 
Mate l hysical Education Activities (2-2) | women ) The Stafi 
di sctial acticrnate years: academic year—day. Continuation of methods and 
a Se vitles listed under Physical Educatic n 51-52. Locker and towel fee,* 
lig Mester Physical Edu 
l4 ay 
ice in T , 
‘2 to 4s Sap Teaching Physical } ducation Activities The Staff 
Meadem:. 2 to 4) 
ay © Year... 
Hs bYsicg as arranged, Principles and methods applied to learning and teach- 


€duc 
sy * Semester vation activities, Supervised laboratory. Locker and towel fee,* 


67, 
2, aRing Te . 
Re to 4.9 4 {eam Sports in S¢ condary S; hools DeAngelis. Hanken 
dem; 04) (me d 
‘owe uc Year. en) 
fee » ™day Foo 1s ' — , ield  Lecher“end 
BS #45 4 Semester. ete basketball, baseball, track and field. Locke 
try: An 


more of the activity courses 


Botany and Zoology Students may 


- —_— @ 


Burtne! 


vee! 
hing of morn 
yosition, , 
gsi0! \. 
ad towel 
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117 Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 2) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day Techniques for the teac 
as a medium of expression. Practical work in body technique, comf 
analysis of accompaniment for dance including instrumental, voice, and pere® ‘ 
plication is made to both secondary school and adult age levels. Lo ker 8 


fee,* $ 4.50. 


ef 

> . prin 

118 Dance Production (1 to 2) fate 
. i) 

1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day. Planning and staging of perté a8 


for demonstrations, dance concerts, and folk festivals. Lighting, costum'& cou 


akin 
make-up. Choreography for concerts, musicals, and plays for students taki 


for two credits Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 
Krop’ 
121 School and Community Health Programs (3)  cagnee 
Fall—evening Health services, healthful environment, health instructiom 
material for general health knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1] 2.7 ’ 
Stal line? 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) . jevel: 
opring—evening. Methods and materials for teaching health at each a8 
requisite: Biology 1-2.1 
Krop* 
131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) f test consti? 
Fall—day. Critical survey of tests in physical activities, methods 0 
tion, elementary statistics. ik 
C n 
Stall’ 
DD) , ‘ ¥ 
132 Camp Leadership (1 to 2) _— ore f 
Spring—day Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; | men and © 
tion and programs including outdoor education. Also open to both 
not majoring in Physical Education. B ne! 
ur 
o . . . » {ro 
136 Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) tof dance I 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring—as arranged The develop : ] aoe 
. ce 
primitive ritual to present day recreational and art forms of the « s hnique’ aii 


nologic dance, practice and discussion of fundamental movement le 


position - ge 


138 Organization and Administration of Physical e v 


Education (3) 
Spring—as arranged. Organization and administration of phy ly of plant 


ges, Stut 
grams in elementary and secondary schools and in colleges. 


equipment, and programs. bern”! 
f f 
Sie ’ 2 mills 1 
151-52 Recreational Leads rship {ctivities (1too l to 3) half: basie nstic® 
1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening. ee “music, © 4 ado! 

in crazts, 


Laboratory practice 


skills for the teen-abe 


the preschool and school-age child 


physical and social activities Second half: bas 


Arts and crafts, dramatics, physical and social activities Thom’. 


Ps 
161 Community Organization for Recreation \9) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening Resources, 


organizing community recreation service ThomP* 


. ? 
162 Administration of Community Recreation Pr 4 
. « ant 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Factor 
™ 8 ea, 

ing recreation including surveys, legislation, progtTa™, ar 


nance, and public relations 


n one ¢ 
of Botany * 


aton 


* The locker and towel fee required for regists 


An interdepartmental course offered by the departments 


ster in either department 
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REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE COURSES FROM 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


PSYCHOLOGY 

yy) 

< - 

1 eduction to Educ ational Psy¢ hology (3) : 
evening: Spring—day Consideration of indi d group differences. ad- 
matments, and the psychology of learning in relation to educ ation and training. 

0 PL. 
child P syc hology (3) Johnson 
chil 8893 > Spring evening; summer 1962 A genetic approach to the study of the 

‘ : ’ 

View » Specia] emphasis js pl : 


- rs 
aced on the socialization process, learning, and the child’s 
Ot the World, 


~ ational] Psychology (3) 


With by ching. Advanced course in edu ational psychology. Designed for those 
12g kground j in education and psychology 
9] 
Ntr nps . ; 
Pall oduc tion to C ounse ling (3) | 
Cedurey ning ; Summer 1962. A survey of the basic principles, techniques, an: pro 
*S applied to voca 


tion al, ea 


Cavional, and personal « inseling 
Fa chologica Tests (3) . ; Hunt 
their Cay; Spring evening; summer 1962 A survey of psyc ho ogical os and 
tion More common uses in business, ir dustry, government, law, medicir ¢, and educa 
] [ “ateria] fee, $7. 

Pa ership, Group Behavior, ar and Student Life (3) Kirkbride 
tHectivg ” . .. Survey of the for ms of leaders hip, of the fact 

and | ~~ ‘pation jn group a and of the interrelations between 


syc. hology { 


g; Spring evening 


: ’ ie ¢rTson 
Psychological concepts a techniques in perso 
me , rmment, industry, and military 
| orga semen and supervision Applications to government, industry, a ni 
a, 
Pay nar Mental Hygiene (3) Lindley 
tion to ting; Spring—day A study of mental health problems with special atten 
Qe Need of Ounselors 
%5 § mi 
{nar 2 
Adol, Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Johnson 
Spin eseence (3 3) 
&~ 
ra} ” *vening, A Survey of behavior and personality disorders 
Lest 


Mosél 


techniques in 


Johnson 
the B et and We hsler 
nents. Material fee, $ 


“htrog STATISTICS 
le Clior 
" P | | ? »~S 
Ven re (2 Stati sti. Sin Psy, holog, and Edu ation (3) The Stafl 
fyruing “ hours) labor tory (2 j : Fall ae, “agR 
| “DOTator { ours 1 evenir spri 
me and UTCEe of d ita, tal 5) ’ : ae . lispersic " 
cent le r ‘abdulati ts g | 
* Taw s 


i i 
i - 
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n jntrodue™ 
and validity of tests, normal curve, correlation, elementary sampling, and a alge 
tion to estimation and tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: one entrance unit } 


Laboratory fee, $9. : 
Brig! 


104 Statistics in Psychology and Education I (3) 1962, 
Fall: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours)—Saturday morning; summer tistics 


Introductory study of statistical techniques necessary for application © 


research problems in psychology and education. Laboratory fee, $9. ‘ 
Preach few a Brig 
105 Statistics in Psychology and Education II (3) advan! 


Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours)—Saturday morning . Ff 


: . . " i s 
study of statistical techniques necessary for an application of statist ‘catia 
problems. Analysis of variance, correlation techniques, chi-square 4PP 
Prerequisite: Statistics 53 or 104. Laboratory fee, 97 


sampling theory. 


INDEX 


; A 
Pg ne Btllations con ‘rning. 35 
Ning "© Status, 6 =e 
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Prehe 

vi Nsj 
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Myo ata, able of ee ae 
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f 
df) g, 
(nite - at 5€8 on, 49 90, 55 
rn f ‘rs ; 
(Uses ‘ XPlanatios } 
wit t Instr, ie, ee = 
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By ®Natio 
tes 0 ' 
Sc 100] 
) i ork, 35 
clans 8titution. 1 
Ttiey) Ry thin the | 
. Ster’s field i . 
hn, 2 
atte, Co . 
ites: TS On, 5; 54 
» Chel 
“Or 
Bacher? f Ans 


ln py. of Scien, Education, 11-24 
al F 2 


Drtificat. A amon for Wom 
Set vane. 
Or of Edy ttced Professio, . 
Cation %_9> . ‘ 


Master of Arts in Education, 25-26 


Dishonesty, re gulations concerning, 36 
Dissertations, re quirements for, 29, 39 


Distinction, degrees with, 39-40 
Dormitories, 42-43 


Dropping courses, 37 


Education: 
Courses in, 45-52 
History of, Master's field in, 25 
Ut teachers, 6-7 
Philosophy of, Master’s field in, 25 
Secondary, Mi uster’s - Id in, 25 
leaching fields, 13-2 
Elementary Education: 
Bachelor's teaching field in. 16 
Master’s field in, 25 
Special curricula 
In French, 23 
In physical education, 23 
hn remedial speech, 23 
In Spanish, 23 
Emeritus Facult 


Employed students. amount of academic 


work, 35 
Employee training, 
iglish, teaching fiel ld in, 16-17 


Entrance requirements, 31-32 


F 
3-4 
ons, 32-35 
$ 
> 
, 17 
G 
General educa ll 
Gene ai scier ’ 17 
(ve 
Lor ac 
Grades, 36 
Graduation 
Applicat for, 3t 
Dates, 
DEE ( endar 
Re jUirements, 50 1) 
Guidance 
Courses « 49, 50. 55 
Master's f in, 25 


_ 


M asters field in, 25 
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Health Administration, 43-44 
History, teaching field in, 18 
Honors, 39-40 

Honor Societies, 44 
Hospitalization, 43-44 


I 


“In residence status”, 33, ¢ 


Leave of absence, 28 


Library, 40 
Loan funds, 
Lost and Found Office, 40 


M 


Mathematics, teaching field in, 18 


Medical privileges, 43-44 


P 
Physical education: 
Courses in, 52-54 
Curricula: 
For men, 7-10 
For women, 10-11 
Teaching field in, 19 
Physical examinations, 43 
Physics, teaching field in, 19 
Prizes, 41-42 
Probation, 36 
Professional education, 21 
Professional organizations, 44 
Property, responsibility for, 40 


Psychology, courses in, 55 


Q 


Quality point index, 36 


Reading: 
Clinic, 30 


Master’s field in, 25 


Readmission, 32 ‘ 

Recreation, physical educati 
in, 9-10 

Refunds, 34-35 


Registration, 32 


+ glum 
on curricult 


+¢ 


Continuous, 33, 39 
Regulations, 35-40 
Residence: 

Halls, 42-43 

Requirements, 
Rules of the University, ' 
Russian, teaching field in, 


26, 29-30, 38-39 Py 


shang’ 
right to ché 


t 


™x holarship, 35-37, 38 ; 
Scholarships, 41-42 +. felds ™ 
School Administration, 


> 4 


} A 
: : Seld in: 
Science, general, teaching fe ld fiel 
ar’s 
Secondary education, Master® 
Semester hours: 
Explanation of, 45 art time 
Maximum allowed full- and f 
students, 35 ; .. 2 
sld in, 4 
Social studies, teaching field . 
rg field in, + 
Special curricula, et 90 
» field in, Y . 
Speech, teaching fiele sbetica 


Staff of Instruction, alph 
55-5 


Spanish, teachir 


| lists 


Statistics, courses in, 
Student life, 42-4 pe 
Summer school « redit, « 
Suspension, 37 
T a 
: 1: vA 
leaching field preparation, : 
Thesis, requirements or, #" 
Transcripts of record, | iy Bf 
erste: 
Transfer within the Univ 
Trustees, Board of, 


Tuition, 32 
W 


Withdrawal, 3+ 35, 37 
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5 ] i lor y colleges and 
: Programs leadin y lo degrees are offered m the Jollowing 
Schools. : > 5 5 


: ie sociate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in 
Be of Arts and Sciences: Associate in — ’ 
, S.), Bachelo, of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Scie nee (B.S.), epee be 
me in al Technolog, (B.S. in Med. Tech.). Master of Arts (A.M.), Mas- 
(M.F.A.), and Master of Science (MLS.) 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Medicine; Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


Ine Arts 


* Council: 


| : “choo!: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 


va late Schoo] of Public Law: Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master . yr sa 
* . aw: | . aie ranting 1.UC0mp.L. 
(np eComp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (Ame rican Practice 


Schoo} *)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
Bache Engineering: 
Bepy” ° Civil 


Engineering Technologist Certificate (Eng. Tech. Cert.), 


Engineering (B.C.E.), Bachelor of Electrical oe 
Bap: by Bachelor of Mechani: al Engineering (B.M.E.), een £3 7 =a 
Magnets (B.S, in Eng.), Master of Science in uecee | G = 2 ot " 
“chog] - Ngineering Administration (MLE. \.), and Doctor of Scien S 


choo} ‘harmacy; Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (BS. in aed a 
Chee “WUcation: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), earn a 
tion , ome Econom: s (BS. in H.E.). Bac he lor of Sx ience t = — — 
"sig al .E.), Master of Arts in Education ( A.M. in Ed.), Adva 

. 09 “tp Cettificate (A.P.C.). and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 

tment pyettment, 


j fairs: Bache s in Gov. 
Business and International Affairs: Bach lor of Arts in 
Mts j . A.B, in Govt.). 


Bachelor of Business Adm nistration (B.B. \.), ~ pk 
{nd 1 vetament (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), 
“tlleng oe Usiness Administration (D.B.A.) . . sd 
Asoue eneral Studies; Associate in Arts (A. \.), Associate in Science aa 
Bachelo. in Secretaria] Administration (A.Sec.Adm.), Bachelor of no y “i 
ley of SX lence in ( artography (B.S. in Cart.). Master of Arts (A. ), 1 + 
Nitistrati ~ International Affairs (A.M. in I.A.), and Master of Business / 

10n (M.B.A.) 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 


Thomas Henry Carroll, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., LL.D., President Facil 


Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D., Provost and Dean of 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 

Tamis Wilson Borden, A.B., Administrative Secretary 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 
Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions 2 
Frederick Russell Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
John Russell Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian; Curator of Art 

William David Johnson, B.S. in B.A., Comptroller 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 


Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Activities for Women fae 


. se : , : “ ; y ins 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of Vetera 


cation 0 ‘ 
Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Director ® 
sity Chapel : 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Administrator 
Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Director of Women’s Athletics 
Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men’s Athletics 
Edward Martin Wall, A.B., LL.B., Director of Air Science y Marsha! 


John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Faculties; Universit 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 
The idea of 


. 4 University in the ¢ ipital of the 
enn Ngton, wh : 


Nation was sponsored by George 


Uon and wh 0 during his public life urged the establishment of suc h an institu- 
. Who in hic will left fifty sh 


8 etidows,. uty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company 

Which yp nent of a university to be established in the District of Columbia “to 

.© Youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 

Scj ‘ating their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and 
, pede 


rs in &cquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government” 
- 20rge WW : 


i of Fel ashington University opera under a charter granted by an act of 
873 the name eeeey % 1821, to Columbian College in the District of ( olumbia, In 

W ington U ho changed to “Columbian I niversity” and in 1904 to “The George 
The 2 Niversity : 


Stiences Gf oTitY as it is now 
the ¢.? Which off, : 
eC TS work 


organized consists of ( olumbian College of Arts and 
r ‘ 
Dhy. “duate Council 


leading to Associate's. Bac helor’s, and Mz 


aster’s degrees; 
9 which offers work leadir y to the d 


egree of Doctor of Philoso- 


's, which include Medicine: Law: Engineering: Pharmacy; 


x0V ernment. 


Udies: 4} Business, and International Affairs: the College of Gen- 
the Divs. ine Division of University Stud nts; the Division of Special Students: 
1810n of A; ee r 
Th ‘lr Science: and the 


Summer Sessions. 


Orge Washi 


Wel] lanned . ngton University js a privately endowed University located on a 
House. , “ampus in the center of Washington within a few blocks of the White 
Ng ms Bovernme nt and educational management of the University are vested 
ig as ane te Board of Trustes 8, with the President of the University sery- 


X offi : 
ClO member of the Board. 


p, ACADEMIC STATUS 


e : 
ashing Row a 
to «, lddle States hington University is acy redited by its regional accrediting agency, 
me Nts who Se SS0Clation of Colleges and Sex ondary S« hools. This is important 
ss ish . . a 
Wo a ‘Alversity i r0 transfer credits from one institution to another. 
m, and 8 On the “pproved list of the American A 


ssociation of University 
Entrance Ex amination Board. 


the College 


—— 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at approximately $27, 

The buildings of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; the Gradua 
the National Law Center: the Law School and the Graduate School of Publ: ; 
the School of Engineering; the School of Pharmacy; the School of Educations 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: the College ® ; 
Studies; the Division of University Students; the Division of Special Students; the 
Division of Air Science; the University Hospital and Outpatient Departments weed 
Cancer Clinic are located between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets # th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue and G Street NW. The School of Medicine is at Fourtee? 
H Streets NW. The buildings of the University are as follows: 


John Quincy Adams Hall, 730 Nineteenth Street. Residence hall for men jdent 
Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street. Named in honor of the late Joel Smith Baco™ ~ cil, the 
the University from 1843 to 1854. Offices of the Dean of the Graduate COM he At 
Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law, the Dean for Sponsored Reseor jg i 
sistant to the President, the Development Division, the Forensic Medicine ve for 
Offices and 10 


Management Research Group, the Educational ¢ ounselor esi 
Law Faculty; the Alumni Office; Alumni Reception Room ; Prev 

; ‘ums nce; nn eptc or ‘ ney 
Binney Hall, 2018 Eye Street. Named in honor of the late Joseph Getchell Binn of the 


dent of the University from 1855 to 1858. Offices, classrooms, and Jaborator 
Reading Clinic. ; 
John C. Calhoun Hall, 2100 Eye Street. Residence hall for men. | chapim» Pi 
Chapin Hall, 2128 H Street (rear). Named in honor of the late Stephen he Ait Fort 
dent of the University from 1828 to 184 Offices and classrooms © ora 
ROTC. _ , Core 
Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-firet Street. Named in honor of the late William W Oe 
benefactor of the University and a former member of the Board of Trust’ pemistt? 
the Treasurer, the Cashier, the departments of Chemistry and Physic#s 
search Project; the chemistry and physics laboratories; classrooms. sag th 
William H. Crawford Hall, 2119 H Street. Residence hall for women.» gigeetiae 
Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street Offices and lounge? oO 
dents’ organizations 


urtments. 2223 H Street. Residence hall for nurses. 


Everglades Ay 
Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street 
2010-12 H Street 
- : » late * f 
ernment, 710 Twenty-first Street The gift of the la = hoo! oF n 
ng , I'wenty-fret Offices of the Dean of the Schog ine "if 
I ounting, ©" offers 


Gymnasium 
Hall of G 
Strong, former Trustee of the University 
ment, Business, ar 1 International Affairs: the departments of Act Statistics 
Public Administration, Economics, History, Political Science wy onom 
the Air Force Advanced Management Program, Air Force Military 
gram, and Navy Graduate Financial Management Program; clas ions Jouné' 
Harlan-Brewer House, 1923 H Street. Ofhee of law stu lent organiza 
ty-first 9 
am. 


ing rooms _ eet. 
Health Care and Hospital Administration Building, 816 we yor 
seminar rooms of Health Care and Hospital Administration FT°6 
Hospital and Outpatient Department, Washington 


Hospital Staff Ofice Building, 818 Twenty second Street. ; 
Adviser to Students fro 


ircle on 


.n Col 
m Foreis® ¢ 


f 
snot, 10% 
gnely 0 
A bram inser a 


International House, 2110 G Street. Office ot the 


tries; club rooms 
-_ ~ gift of the late ¢ : 
Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street The gift ae offices an tic 
Trustee of the Univer The Auditorium; Lisner Lounges ficets Atle 
rustee < the niversity he 1d1lo ny ith housing oth , 
an odie 


Speech Clinic, 


he Department of Speech, the Sy 
Office 
Dolly Madison Hall, 736 Twenty second Street. 


men. 
Residence hall for ¥° 
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— The Division of I niversity Students : 
James Monrog Hall, 
“wlences, the Divis 


of Educ 


uw 


2115 G Street. Offices of the deans of Columbian College of Arts and 


ion of University Students. the School of Education: the departments 
0 o u *TSsit ‘ G >» bal ‘ 


; _— nie anguages rnal 
ation, English (English and American I iterature » Germanic Languages, Jou 
Mat lematics, Psychology, and Sec retarial Studies ; « assrooms . edna mide 
OF the President, 2003 G Street. Offices of the Pres nt, the Provo and F, 
8ultieg 


7 s80clate Dean of Fac ulties, Admin 
ac “lassica) Languages. 

ton nt Office, 2114 G Street re 
amson Hal] 2036 H Sire Nan ed in honor of the late Ge rge W hitefield Samson. 
Pres f the University frev 185 87 omptroller’s Office: Disbursing Office; 

“ent of the | niversity from 1859 to 1871. ( —— lle : 
; ; ne 

§ © depg 8 of Chemistry, Geok gy, and Physi 
Schoo} of Meds P&ttments of Chem 


istrative Secretary, and department of 


: “icine, 1335-1339 H Street. Offices of the Dean and Staff of the Sc hool of 
licine ; the Medical Lib; ary; laboratories; lecture r oms; research laboratories; stu 
Sorori 7: faculty lounges; and | hiversity Medical Bookstore 
io’. lalls: 
2199 ¢ citeet Apartments of Kappa Alpha Theta a: 
D 


1 Kappa Delta sororities. 


| - > 
Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, 


213 “ita, Zeta, Zeta Tau Alpha, ar appa Gamma sororities 
“partment of Delta Gamma Sorority, 
A artment of Alpha Epsilon Phi Sorority 
“treet, Apartment of P} Sigma Sigma Sorority 
Hall, 707 


l'wenty Street. Nar I ft the late William Staught: n, 

“ nt second treet ar ne “2 

Logi dent of the | niversity from 1821 ¢ 1827 Offices and laboratories of the Navy 
Ny Ristic t rom 162 


ics Rese I den % 
tog 8rch Project. i abe 7 imiral Charles 
ston H ll, 720 l'wentieth Street. Named in honor of the late Rear Admiral Charle 
a . - 
Of the jptockton, President of the I niversity 


from 1910 to 1918. Law School: offices 
. Fae the shool; library; and 
ect onal Law Center and the Dear Faculty of the Law School; library 
Hattie 9, halls, 


He "8 Hall 


f the donor, the late 


Jence hall for women. 
organizations, student cafeteria and 
music room, and the “Lost and Found 


; treet. 
ling room, lounge, 


> late Charles H. 
= School of Engi 


ineering; the pro- 


or. » the dep sii 
BTams in En Part ents 


ey; the Center 
Research Project 
ies, general 
a 
} al Bookstore, 1335 H Street 
Un Abr sner, former Trustee ot 
“ "Y, rooms of the Board of lrustees, Faculty Conference Room, 
Helen, r Office of the De in of the Natio: per Ds vem 
reatmens “~ and Mary E. Wa Wick Me Bu , 2300 K Street D gnostic pole 
Waite room ind research laboratories of The Ce rge Washington University Cancer 
“Uing py. 
ing | Hall, 3] l'wenty Second Str N f the late James Clarke Well 
Voodh, jient Of the Unive ity fy n li 1894. Residenc. ~~ om 
form, OUse, 2033 © Street.” Cif of mtg General Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull. 
Ihe ro, TUStee of the Un lens t of the ; tivities for Women: meet 
. -ersity. Office of the Director f Activities { 
Rellding for dent Activities” e of 
‘iding Y 026 G Street, Of 
iT 7 2024 


” Street 0 P j Dir fA 8 8 — 
‘ad ‘sa ices « R 1 the Dire 
" otis « Clas, @® of the dy rtines {RB Ge y, and Z ey; : facah 
lding ) stom ' 
H Olas 
Ryan mg . Street Office { the Bus Manager, Mai ince; Mail R 
“ing E, 2003, . Resear, b Project ] 
Cla late De ~ 4 reet Office. f the P cs the Provost and Dean « die ‘of 
Assi... an Ron the Department o 
Sieg] Senta Facultins and Administrariy Secretary: ce of Departme 


) 


6 The George Washington University oe 


Building F, 706 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dean of the College of General Seodie 
Building G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Department of English (Composition 
tion) ; Academic Editor. 1 of 
Building H, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Departmen 
Physical Education for Women. raf 
Building I, 2135 G Street. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the Departme 
Geography. of 
Buildings J and L, 2131 and 2129 G Street (rear). Classrooms and locker room® 
Department of Physical Education for Women. 
Building K, 817 Twenty-third Street. Classroom, playing court, 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women. savic 6 
Buildings M and N, 716-18 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the departments of S ) 
guages and Philosophy; offices and laboratories of the Testing and Counseling chapel: 
Building O, 2106 G Street. Offices of the Department of Religion and University Fhe Dt 
Building P, 2108 G Street. Offices of the Student Health Service and the Deat ® 


locker rooms and a 


rect 


vision of Special Students. ; 
Building Q, 2029 H Street. Offices of the Director of Activities for Men, the Di 
Veterans Education, and the Superintendent of Maintenance. a 
Building R, 2027 H Street. Offices of the Director of Athletics, and the Athletic St 
Building S, 2025 H Street. Offices of the Department of Physical Education for 
Public Relations. —-" Chairs # 
Building T, 2110 G Street. Offices of the Dean of the Summer Sessions; 
Committee on Scholarships; International House (see International House). 
Building U, 729 Twenty-second Street. Driver Behavior Research Project. . 
Building V, 2114 H Street. Research laboratories of the Department of Physi pharas 
Building W, 2128 H Street. Offices of the Dean and Faculty of the School 0 
pharmacy laboratories; classrooms. ee and Anthi 
Building X, 2107 H Street. Offices of the departments of Art and Sociology , 
pology; Music Program; Population Research Project; Faculty offices. and 
Building Y, 802 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the Department of Busines? : 
Administration, Center for Behavioral Sciences. d Co 
Building Z, 708 Twenty-second Street. Offices of the Patent, Trade-Mark, 8” 
Foundation. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES an 
The Library collections of the University are housed in the University a 

i » departmental libraries of law and medicine. pi¥ 

in the departmental libraries of law and medicin n the U AP 


ey 


; ieee ce Mem ubli 
American civilization, American Literature, foreign service, history, re collect” 


and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources have enriche 


The Libraries currently receive 2,100 periodicals. - vod at the Lint 
Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be ears js ava 4 
service desks. A classified list on cards of selected recent acquisi catalog” 
in the ibeo”? 


at frequent intervals, in addition to the complete information spate 
Monthly art exhibits are held on the first and second floors of the Un" woot! 
¢ Monday a 10 
L; Sunday, 10:00 
“i AM. t0™ 


during the academic year. 

The hours of the University Library and the Law Library 4 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 PN 
6:00 P.M. The Medical Library is open Monday through Friday, 9: , 
P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS* 
EL Kayne 


r, Dean; J.G. Allee, Jr., Associate Dean 
LR THE DEAN’S COUNCILt 
* Hansen, F. E. Johnston, R. D. Kennedy 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


he Dive: 
lv . . 12) 107 
Pi son of University Students was established in 1930 to make the regular 
: Tings of the | niversity more generally available to members of this met- 


Versit ? community and others, not at the time candidates for degrees in this Uni- 
Versit cones Division are registered mature students who wish to undertake uni- 
SVermment we ind Credit or as auditors. University students may be employed in 
°™ them on industry, taking courses to increase their vocational fitness or to in- 
Ours as a — developments in the arts and s iences. They may be taking 
“andidates “phe! personal interest for cultural enrichment. Such students may 
of ligher degrees in other institutions, sent here for special work as 


. tak Program. They may be undergraduates, matriculated in other 

War 8 ing summer sessions courses only or courses for transfer during the reg- 

Sth grow - year with the approval of their own institution. To serve members of 

'8 the oe and others, hot enrolled in degree-granting branches of the University, 
on of the Division of University Students. 


ADMISSION 


Th 

© Unie,,.; 

in»? iVersity —— . . 

Biting Of eac Y accepts both men and women. Students are admitted at the be- 
semester and summer session. 


tight ; 
Whi 18 reserve —— . . 
bg Teates do ees to refuse admission to any student with an academic record 
°uld Not be a wt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any other reason, 
1 acceptable student, 


APPLICATION FOR ApMISSION AND READMISSION 


applicar; ee , 
ng rare for admission or readmission are available at the Office of 
a: ssions, 2029 G Street NW. 


Forms for 
PR rector 


b CXtens’. « » Washington 6, D. C.; telephone: 
APPlication $n 34 
d tio 
en D for a tentan > : ee = . - 
than” Ust be oner per, to nondegree status in the Division of University Stu- 
. “Ive ry o @c . . . 
tale the Saturday €d, with a $5 application fee and necessary credentials, no later 
Ndar, * Preceding the first day of registration, as stated in the University 
. - 
t Ty, istin, 
the G° Dean®, Of Administras:. 
; neil f Facultien, ah '¢, Of ers is for the year 1961-62 
oat "PPlicati “ ean and the Associate Dean of the Division are members ex officio of 
Vig: 10n f 
a 10n f 10r re, d 
8 transfer je u Riversit ~ does not require a fee unless it involves transfer to a college, school, 
Se is requires. ”* wer than the one i which the applicant was last registered. In this case, 
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The George Washington University — 


READMISSION 


§ 
A student previously registered in the University who was not registered onan 
during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded) must 
for readmission in the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


, f swt 
Good character and an academic background appropriate for the progra™ _ 


ies contemplated are required. i 
for a degree 


Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in working ity 
this University may be considered for admission to the Division of Unive by 


. . . pyidence? 
dents to take courses for which they have adequate preparation, as evid 


prev ious scholastic records. £ Columbis? 
Students under 21 years of age who meet the entrance requirements 0 his Ua 


. " oP : . t 
College of Arts and Sciences but who are not seeking degree candidacy & roti 
versity may be admitted to the Division of University Students to pursue P 

of study approved by the Dean. sity Stu 


If a student currently or previously registered in the Division of Univ a oats 


. . . . . Ge 
dents applies for admission to degree candidacy, a maximum of 45 se™ rop ate 
of credit will be considered for assignment, in so far as these credits are app’ 
toward the degree sought. cot 


ard aS son may De”. 
In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person pe gctive 
ad to take © 


sidered for admission as an auditor in a class without being require Pr 
; oe ed for 


part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but no credit will be allow 
attendance. 


REGISTRATION 


A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter 0 dmissi” ’ 
the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions (se€ ] 
page 7). mus durin 
as not on-camh for 


A student previously registered in the University who w 
must apPY 


the immediately preceding semester (summer sessions excluded), 


admission in the Office of Admissions. e summer 
" : “ —"e . ni 
No registration for credit is accepted for less than a semester OF © " 
sion. itu 


nstt ‘hic 


er i 
noth ¥ 


\ student may not register con urrently in this University and & 


. j 
without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, oF die ee 
he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one oe cont be 
} division of the University requires the written permission of the h will bea 
prior to registration. Allowance for credit for work done concurrent anding 
discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission and Advanced © } 


Time AND PLAce oF RecISTRATION 4 ain § 
:, Bu 

: : 7 s “ee sted in a 

Registration for the Division of University Students is conduc Septem yt 

2029 G Street NW., during the following periods: fall semester, ~ Spring en 


21, 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.; September 22, 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P. A.M. te 
January 31 and February 1, 12:00 to 8:00 P.M., February 2, 10:00 ¢ 


colleges, e 
ylavons 


* Entrance requirements are established by the faculties of the several 
The Director of Admissions, as agent for the faculties, administers 
readmission, and transfer 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGI LATIONS 


Fees Paid by 


students cover only 
e Peration of 
fro 


& portion of the cost of their instruction and of 


the [| niversity. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts 
e up the difference. 


T — od oo of the institution n 
Upe * Hees sted, effective during the 

a. 

n tion of the Board of Trustece 
UTION Fees 


academic year 196] 62, are subject to change 


J each S€mes 


. ter hour for which the stude nt registers except for courses in : 
Fie ach OE nt the student RITES: Ree rieg $30.00 
op 2 De ee eae 
+, Semester hour f yr h courses in En : 
os a ees for courses in Engh 35.00 
Dp; eS 
TIONAL Coy RSE Fry 
-ertain Courses additional] fees, such as laboratory ; aterial fees, are ; harged as 
indicated in the course descriptions These fees ar harged by the semester and, 
Dless ry ; 


Paid ; therwise indicated, ty be defrayed in three payments when the tuition is 
aic in thie » Me 

us Mar ~ rea ves 
dent. . anner, RB kage of 


“pparatus is charged against the individual stu- 
to on breakage 18 IN excess of the normal amount provide / for in the labora 
are q.,_ the individual student wil] be required to pay such ad titional charges as 

© det... 
N “ctermined by the department concerned. 
SPEC, ; 
“AL Ferg 
: li ] ] tr 
a ae fc, charged ea, h applicant for ad m to nondegree status, f 
Applica: ttdable ceeneeetee te ee 5.00 
the’ " Tre *r lee, charg applicant for transfer within 
of sit from one college fivision to another, except in 
Case. ’ © College, wr divi ito a é 
Adm; he normal Progression, nonrefundable............ . ° 00 
Las 8Sion test (when ee 6.00-12.00 
de. + tration fee, charged each stude ster within the 
Ch sig ted Period ‘s 5.00 
“ang ROR nee ecescesese : 
Adding .? “barged ¢ tch student f hange in program iroppin 
Change arse, changing from one Section to another within a course, 
we Cred atus (from auditor to credit Status or vice versa), and change 


> 
oe, glean i ne 2.00 
"» charged in s oo. ee ore oer eeeee - 


. Pecial cases 
» C 


5.00 
tent eed each student for la 00 
: ist - 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
set y the 
hs, 1S ene reeesereesesesseccecces 3.00 
Resists kn Charged for each trans, ript of recor: after th 1.00 
zs 1 Ts . . : ity iv. 
ete: (1) i: M the | RVersity entitles each student to the following | niversity priv- 
"8 0, ices ; etnee of one certified trang; ript of record, if and when desired; (2) 
Si, So » Py, bene y 
“ PriVilep re ‘lacement Office: ( 3) the use of University library: (4) gymna- 
8 Mey Ress (cn > “pe ’ ,! ais” wep 
“tition to t} admission to all athleti, contests, unless otherwise Speci d; (0) 
0 Verity the University Hatchet. the student newspaper; (7) admission to 
lea) y debates. o - > : s ] } le 
At th A Mir “?, 8) medica] attention and hospital services as described under 
i ri . : ; 
Pu ter Nin . on. These Privileges with the e tion of the issuance of tran- 
§mj ate . ; " . ; 
“I8seq Tom th mT & stude nt is no longe rin residen . when he withdraws or 1s 
nive 
‘bie IVersity 
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PAYMENT OF FEES N 

1 0 
t Street NW. id 
all fees are 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-firs 


student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until 
Fees are due and payable in advance at the time of each registration. eemestt 
With the approval of the Treasurer, the student may sign a contract or® 


charges, except for fees payable in advance, as follows 


permitting payments 
first work 


registration; one-third on the 


Fall Semester —One-third at the time of 
in December. 


day* in November; one-third on the first working day* 
, ; ; bain, he first wot 
Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; one-third on t ie 


Spring 
in March; one-third on the first working day* in April. 


ing day* . 
. ; s chier at nem 
le with the Office of the Cashier al ice 8 


Arrangements for the above may be mat 
nonreceipt & 


of registration. Installment-due notices are mailed. However, 
for failure to meet obligations when due. m the Sok 
ho fails to meet payments when due, but pays his fees within soe fee 
the date on which payment is due, is charged 4 $2 is due 
ithin these two weeks after paymen: aly 


no excuse 
A student w 
lowing two weeks of 


A student who fails to meet payments w 
‘s automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has been 
instated and paid all accrued fees and a $5 reinstatement fee. reinstt! 
A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not a for 
for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applicatio® 
statement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. dit except 
An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for cred 
late-registration fee. 
WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS gobo 


iversity or for change 18 cla prootot 


Applications for withdrawal from the Un 
Notification to 8” 


must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. be 
not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal”, pages 12 and 13). |, ments yill 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, financial adjus 
made as follows: 
fy 


FALL SEMESTER No 
- ; c : r or 
Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* 1m Octobet 
cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of tuition charges- 


Sprinc SEMESTER 


ies oF yfare 
Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* 1” February 


cellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of tuition charge> d 
P c 
dated after 


awal 
raw o 


No refund or reduction will be allowed on any withd 


March (sprit 


working day* in November (fall semester) or 

In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuiti cla 
no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonatten® ag js inc 

Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration c ao 
and in no case will this be credited to another semester. f the jaborstOM el 

Students in chemistry or pharmacy who fail to check out o tOf, will be 
before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructo 

' nclusive 


my, 


* The University work week is Monday through Fri 


The Division of University Students ll 
joneeteeasetsesienssiseecietinonemmesminncss 


+3 check ut fee. A student who drops a course before the end of the semester 
1 : ri 

- check out of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. Z 
F Uthorization to withdraw and certification for work done wil] not be given a stu- 
ent . 

St Who has not a clear financial record. : : 

am ents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 

Nking arr 


angements in the community, 


REGULATIONS 


Veni dent enrolled in the | niversity is required to conform to the following Uni- 
ity | 


y Tegulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, 
» OF division in w 


hich he is registered. 


versity fo who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from — - 
Tiles ie Semester or more, may re- nter and continue his work only under the 
Ifa stugeerstions In force at the time of his return. Ri ae i 
a @Pplicati., nowingly makes a false statement or conceals material ne . “ns 
veRistrati 10n for admission, reg: tration card, or any other University « o umen » his 
ya May be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by special action of 

fan) for 8 


uent registration in any unit of the | niversity. 


ATTENDANCE 


attend classes until registration is completed and fees due are 
attendance ; 


18 required. A student ma 


: Student 
Paid, a ‘ 
for Und Bu ar 

ue absence. 


ay not 


be dropped from any course 


Stude x ate ‘ 
, Pension “uspended for any cause may not aitend classes during the period of 
A tud SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
Stu € y : . . . *“-* 
dismi. ho fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this Division may 
Tom the | Niversity. 
ra GRADES 


> student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 


7 4Fe not given out by instructors. 
bn ’rerad gS bes : 
iret es Nate. The following grading system is used: A. excellent: B, good: G, 
“ol | Deon nes F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned the sym- 
rel I indi se) OF the Symbol] Jf (authorized withdrawa ) will be recorded. The 
icates 0 : , 
tg, “tudent’, co that a Satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for 
of eet b ra ure to complete the required work of the course. An “incomplete 
de g . . . 

i dean’, © UP after the lapse of one calendar year ex: ept by written permission 
ty th ‘ tuden: cil of the college, school. or division concerned. Courses from 
M™Mbo} it has Withdrawn by proper authorization will be indicated by the 
Brad, tude : Fas; : Ls 3 " - 
rj e 9 , nt may not repeat for grade & course in which he has received a 
eet en te? Unless required to do so by the department concerned. A 

‘tte «0 this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate 
Cr c ‘airman, 

te > 
‘aty), ne e—For gtady 
(unsati 


ate work, grades are indicated as E (excellent), S (satisfac- 
(incomplete). 
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THe Quaurry-Point INDEX 


y-poin 
f semestel © 
cord in this ig 


p, thet 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality 


Undergraduate.— 
by the number 0 


tained by dividing the number of quality points 


for which the student has registered, both based on the complete re 


versity. 

Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points 
points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour deter 
the student has registered. Courses marked W or I are not considered in Ce 
ing the index, except that courses marked / will be considered when & ear 
r at the close of a calendar year, whichever occurs first. fe putt 
grade within the allotted time, it 8 ot oom 
1t another institution are ® 


is recorded, 0 
plete” is not superseded by a proper 
as zero quality points. Grades in courses taken ¢ 


sidered in computing the quality-point index. 


PROBATION m 
ce on 


A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, or be pla 


bation. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 2.00. 


SUSPENSION 


A student whose index falls below 1.50 is subject to suspension. after an rf 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmissio “hig Wi 
terval of one calendar year. A student suspended twice for poor sch 
not be readmitted. 
EXAMINATIONS retion 
YF) ; comp 
Examinations are scheduled at the end of each semester OF at the 
the course. 
ACADEMIC DISHONESTY ape 
ac aa , in his 5 
Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result r P 
from the University upon the recommendation of the Deans = “al period A 
. : » je : f state § 
A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended for a © «ng the “ 
will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolled dur cade 5 jp 
" P . ° a8 “Tai i f 
+n which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of Failure he employ 
honesty” will be recorded for each such course, and this grade Wt 8 


computation of the quality-point index. 
lemic dishonesty 


If a student suspended because of acac , ‘| 
‘ oy dteoiplinaly “fa 
may be required to repeat for grade all courses for which a dist i ciplin® iit 
e.°® » > 
rrade earned on repetition and the : ft e 


been recorded, and both the tion ° 


” ° . a 
ure—Academic Dishonesty rrade will be employed in comput 


point index. 
eT ' neil” 
WITHDRAWAL or fina ie 


zs : : a 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without v 
Dean. Permission bc ar gnancl® 


penalty, requires the permission of the 
ho does not have & * 


University will not be granted a student w 
(See “Fees and Financial Regulations”, pages 9-11.) j the & 
Withdrawal between the last working day* in October ant 


inclusive 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday 
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Semester and be 


Mester js perm 


Allo} 

Charves ; : 
the $4. 5°S for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be met by 
: Studeng. & a, 


J . . . . 
ah: Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its 
Nntinuance, é 


tween the last working day* in February and the end of the spring 
itted only in exceptional cases. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


| 7 
unas (ocr hit College, School, or Division.— A student may not change or drop 
With the appr her idrawals”, above) or change his status to that of auditor except 
Change kely of the Dean. ; 
Pproval of A i Section to another of the same course may be made with the 
Trans bak: ean and the department concerned. il 
aNother may } = the [ niversity.—Transfer from one college, school, or division to 
Students oo made only with the approval of the deans concerned. 
Banting ae to transfer from the Division of University Students to a degree 
ler hours is or school of the University should note that a maximum of 45 semes- 
the ower di be accepted in transfer and that in all undergraduate divisions, except 
penera Stadia of Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences and the College of 
eld, Must he... 30 semester hours, including at least 12 semester hours in the major 
is Sought, 1) completed in residence in the school or college from which the degree 
Stand cle Pon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and under- 


arly the ran..: oie 
Y the requirements he must fulfill. 


CREDIT 


€ re y after registration for a course and satisfactory completion of 
; {Wired work. i ry I 


» @ person who has been admitted to the University may be 
c credit) * Permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” in a class (no aca- 
lake a * in auditor is not rex 


? uired to take active part in the exercises or to 
: I I 
ations, 


Cial TRANscripts oF Recorp 
“lal transer; 
Mer ¢ u “wm “ripts of student records will be 
for Cac “ent. No char 


doe "h One thereafter. 


issued on request of the student or 


first copy; a fee of one dollar is charged 
’ 


of work done will be issued for a person who 


Fe is made for 
No certificate 
8 clear financial re, ord 


i. 


A stud THE LIBRARY 
ter: “Cnt reo: > 
Ve TCL istera ’ . . i aw 
ty library resci® the University is entitled to the reference use of the Uni- 
ut be Present le Student Identification Card iss 1ed upon the payment of fees, 
The — ed 48 identification. 


a b ttiona] ty most books available for home « irculation is two weeks, with 
sl two-week rar. : an : 
heey lg Overdy eek renewal, A fine of five cents will be charged tor each day 
‘an e . | . : 
in La aay Any book whic h does circulate is subject to recall by the Li- 
8 too Y time Reser ~ ks f ’ ; : .. 
for. °™8 when the Li; ve books for collateral reading must be used in the read- 
— "emight use wl brary js open. With special permission they may be drawn 
— whe » 7; + , ~ oe, 
ay en the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will be charged 


Divers: 
tY work week js Monday ¢ 


rough Friday, inclusive 
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for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour or fi 4 ul 
thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will be withh hel 


his library record is clear. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
aa . ; : : from 
[he right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any etude el 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest the 


or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do 8 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES ‘0 
the rig 


The University and its various colleges, schools. and divisions reserve force 
9 into 


modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall g 


whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY ‘vel 
y in any Us" 


[he University is not responsible for the loss of personal property Ae 
: sme ~ tae ee : : Jnion- 
sity building. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintained in the Student Uni 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION : 
pte” 
ignostic in its in 
Campus * ip 
an and nu 
rse in charee 


The Unive rsity maintains a health service that is primarily dis 


For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the © 
dent Health Clinic open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. with physici 


attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate nu jent entel 
. ; . studen 
Medical privileges include: (1) physic il examination ” of every stu¢ zeon, 
. s rg 
from secondary school;* (2) three visits by the University physician or suri jalist 


(District of Columbia), in any one illness, exclusive of a di 


or residence 
jnclue"~ 
; (3) hos pitalizatiom, sg got 


surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examinat ’ 
board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not more than one wee mth Ae 
twelve-month pe riod—the necessity to be determined by the Director *b ratory: ar 
ministration.} All ad litional hospital charges for operating room, labor the 


must be paid 6 to be 


esthetics, X-ray, medications, or any other special service <a 
week) a 


dent. The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one 
determined by the Director of Health Administration. 


current? 
This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability ine -urred ig? be 
enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability mpletio? 
tween the last day of examinations for a semester or summer sessio@ 7 $ 
of registration for the next semester or summer session. , j nurses of bi 
The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians = ed. ' 
own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees en it i 
Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to riscon ao 
the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his a : 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligib le; 2) veneth ngth a” 
Health Administration has authority to determine the necessity am 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one W 


nection with the University is ine ligible for medical bene ofits; 
y if a student one 


ho has sev en 
(4) a stuaen : 
apr 


* A charge for a special physical examination is made by the Universit 
for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose 
t See Rule (5) for exception 
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an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination at the 


ailing ¢} ach semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those students 
lemselves of 


“in other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 
niversity 


is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or intra- 


Mura g ye ° : . 
any of the activities of the physical education departments. 


ames, or in 


VETERANS EDUCATION 

The 
tts eligi oe Washington University is approved to provide training for those who 
ce S V, under the provisions of Public Laws 634, 190, 550, 16 and 894. The 
bureay fo Cterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW., operates as a service 
“apacity — Persons interested in studying at the University and acts in a liaison 


twe » TInt . ' ; —_ : 
1g) Neen the University and the Veterans Administration. 
“curing Ce rsons are advised to consult this Othee concerning the procedure for 
; ec ‘ ; aaa , 

Uficat; . -~ efits before applying to the Veterans Administration for cer- 


‘Neato 
sction Veterans Administration is on Constitution Avenue at Twentieth 
eet NW Wash; 

» Washington 25, D. C 


ational ber 


THE READING CLINIC 
T 4 
s ag Reading Clinic, 


Spe, + Services for 
Cla readin 


2018 Eve 


all levels: I 


Street NW., offers individual diagnostic and cor- 
rimary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition 


t * complete jer vement classes we conduc ted on the high school and adult level. 
sts: a the “agnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and dominance 
ten re rt is Se gg reading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted and a writ- 
: e Special = “lq in conference with the parents or the individual. 

Ut the Year at ading Classes for high school students and adults are offered through- 
Spe , Com r Stated intervals. Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, 
Celera or Prehension, and study skills. Machines such as the tachistoscope, rate ac- 

Po. and Controlled reader 


CesT he 


f are also used for increasing speed of comprehension. 
C8son. ee for individt 


sot 40 gem: +3. ial diagnosis is $35; for individual instruction, $5 a 
hep ommon readnidual instruction, $4 a lesson; for instruction in small groups 
e fading difficulties. $3.95 , less 

Office of . lties, $3.25 a | on. 


] All fees are payable in advance at 
© Cashier, 


THE SPEECH CLINIC 


>» Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street NW.. offers diag- 


tttie ® lispin work for children and adults with such speech difficulties as 
. y ] . . . . 

Metlato ’ pro 8 cleft palate, cerebral palsy, asphasia, foreign accent, voice, and 

es ~T 1ems, 

‘ ere is . . . " . : — . . . 

Cale OUr; for Te charge for the diagnosis. The fee for individual instruction is 

“thier group instruc 


tion, $4 an hour. Fees are payable at the Office of the 


© Test; THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER 
Which . Sting and Counseling 


Vailab] 
Its 


\ Center, 718 Twenty-first Street NW., offers services 
“te to stu¢ 


$ enrolled in the University, to high school students, 


lent 
community 


le 


i 
5 


mr 
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1 of theit educt 


difficulties 
r individual 
. ae 


The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluatior 
tional and vocational potentialities and objectives, diagnose academic 
vide educational and vocational literature and information, and refe 
qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled by the Cent 

The Center provides special testing services including: diagnostic test Ped 
by the School of Engineering, admissions tests for the University and for other 
cational institutions, and tests for business and industry. 

Fees.—Except for specialized testing, the fee covers testing and coun 
on the results of the tests. For students who are currently registered as ae ¢ Uni 
didates in the University, the fee is $7.50; for students currently enrolle vers 
versity but not as degree candidates, the fee is $30; for graduates of the ent ‘ 
$30; for community clients, $45. Fees for specialized testing are depence 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Center. 


seling pased 


STUDENT LIFE 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


esl 
/ oe , 7 P > ; ‘ : tion. requ 
The University maintains seven residence halls. For detailed infor ae - 
the special bulletin, which is available at the offices of the Director of / 


Men and the Director of Activities for Women. 


STUDENT UNION From the 
The Student Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the center for student life. sannel 
cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room on the fourth floor, it 8 Ww adition {0 
to meet the students’ need for meals, study, recreation, and activities. space fot 
the recreation lounge and social lounge the Student Union provides ollice 
the Student Council and for the other major student organizations. — 
The Student Activities Office, also in the Student Union, has ava! 


concerning the student organizations and campus events. 


jo8 
table nformal 


RELIGIOUS LIFE life 16 

p I s 

- Spectres ois es akes to the if 

The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes © jons © ee 

ligious organiza’ veil 

5 k between the avail 
anizations 8 


students and encourages them to participate in the re 
choice. These various denominational groups form a lin 
and the religious community. The advisers of the religious °T8 


able for counseling. 


Unrverstry CHAPEL niversl 
om . ; hi r the sock 
The University Chapel is a nonsectarian service of worship © to 12:30 0 

community. The service is held Wednesday of each week from tied clersy™™ ob 
at 1906 H Street NW. Among the guest speakers are roptenee: on pers al 
Washington. The Director of Chapel is available for counseling 
lems. } 
THE PLACEMENT OFFICE dents 
ude! 
ance 10 SF fie 


The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assist 
alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or perm 
maintains a registry of positions available in many fielc 


ment. 3 
anent employme nations! 
is. both locally af 
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nd re + : ; - ; “+ 

) fers Jualified applicants for consideration. The Office administers the On- 
“ampus . 


and Government Recruitment Interview Program for seniors and 
» In which well over 150 private companies 
4gencies 


*» participate. This program offers outstanding employment oppor- 
persons seeking careers. 


N tudents and 


as well as certain gov- 


Office and | alumni interested in placement are asked to register in person at the 

they wis} © select from written descriptions of current openings positions for which 
Ish —_ r : “ts, . 

formar: eertal. Those interested ir 


1 planning careers are invited to study the in- 


brochures of business 


areer fields and the id industrial organizations, 


Nt aven-p: : - 
ling “ ’gencies, etc., which are on display in advance of campus visits by re- 
8 Officers 1 : , i # fe 
| ble to st = The services of the Counseling Center (see pages 15-16) are avail- 
Students , sacle . 
im nts and alumni Wishing career guidance. 


"lace ; 
Tiday, “tement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Monday through 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


se, 2110 G Street NW.. is ¢] 


County > social center for students from for- 
ies, | . ; , = 
0 club A series of teas, danc es, and ¢ r forms of entertainment, and the 
i roc . - ~ : 
M the Yj, and lounge enable students to become acquainted and feel at home 
Niversity | 
f Bee natin | 
; Stonal Students’ Sox 


8 88 wel) | ety welcomes as members students from other 
The ell as North 


Hous . 3 


ntries, whose office is in International 


lor advice and guid 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1 ase 


On the following pages of this CaraLocue, under the alphabetically offered 
names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of instruction the 
by the University in the summer of 1962 and in the academic year 19%. reserve? 
courses as here listed are subject to some slight change. The University 
the right to withdraw any course announced. 


Hours or INSTRUCTION 


day" 
: ; ening and 
Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening of i 


. . - : ‘ sta 

time sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same I 
f ; reni ni > 

structors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening ® time ttl 


: . rt 
classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, 4 pa 
dent may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF Course NUMBERS 


ts 
. .d for studet 
First-group courses——Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned ~ the des™ 


the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser “hey may 
they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, 1 equisit” 
taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies OF as P 
to advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher degree: 


. . planned 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are Piet dee 


dents in the junior and senior years. They may be credited tow nis 
only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the eo I, aol 
course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by the a ; 
when the completion of additional work has been certified by the i p i a 

Third-group courses—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are i to gr 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the instru 
fied seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT pletion 
_ “agey atte ry com us; 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory . th 


. . . . . . - 
course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name 


a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked (° ally consis od 
A semester hour usu rn 
semes ratory 


course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). la 
work or of one 


the completion of one fifty-minute period of class 


a week for one semester. 


(18) 
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ACCOUNTING* 
% Kennedy (Chairman), Edwin Lewis, J. O. Eaton 


4 clurers F, C. Brimacombe, J. L. Buckler, F. V. Demaret, Frank Hig- 
8inbotham, C. A. McLaughlin, Ct: Simpson, L. W. Hamilton, I. E. Steele 

Ssor F.C. Kurtz 

fessorial Lecturer 0. C. Disler 


MStruc, rd 
or M. G. Gallagher 
l.2 7 First Group 
i Nrodur y . : 
irse ductory Accounting (3-3) Kennedy and Staff 
St half: ¢. ‘ ; : ; ‘ 
half; fall: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Second 
asic prin “Cay and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. First half: 
financia} ciples underlying accounting records, preparation of the work sheet and 
: ccounements, accounting for single proprietorships and partnerships. Second 
l " unting for corporations and ir luction to cost accounting, analysis of finan 
— and valuation and amort ion problems. Prerequisite to Accounting 
3 e 1 "26 | or Permission of the instructor. 
Neral Ap. : . . 
Not he Counting (3) Kennedy and Staff 
, € © : ya 
Prietorshi,. 1962-63. Study of accounting systems and accounting for single pro- 
h Ps and Corporations 


é » With emphasis on accounting theory, terminology, and 
and interpretation of acc ounting data. 


0) C Seconp Group 


St Ac, 
Pally counting (3) Eaton 
a “ a em , 
PUnting a evening; summer 1962 lheory and purposes of industrial cost ac- 
Dterpretay Satment of Systems of cost control and determination: and analysis and 
109 Ad ‘on of cost data. Prere quisite: Accounting 1-2. 
Vance . 
Spring~evc Cost Ac ounting (3) Eaton 
Ing > . . " 
develo on ning Advanced cost acct unting theory and problems with emphasis on 


andard costs, the use of cost data for managerial con- 


accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 101 or permission of 


inan x) + 
Pay . tal Stateme 


Analy: 23 Sprin ow Analy sis (3) Kennedy, Steele 
tint Ying, and ieee ening ;_ summer 1962 Methods and techniques of preparing, 
ing 4tectors stock financial statements for the guidance of operating execu- 
ic da ; deter - 1olders, and creditors; influence of price level changes on account- 
Unting '}_9 mination and interpretation of trends and ratios. Prerequisite: Ac 
Us * &F permission of the Seserecter. 


Accounting (3) Disler, Gallagher 
}. “ evening: summer 196? Ac counting for single propriet r- 
a Corporati - B; mmer 1962 j unting gic 

Porations With emphasis on the use of ac ounting information in the man 
12) a Ating data iy tudy of theory, termi: logy, the analysis and interpretation of 


nt "Ot open for credit to Accounting or Business Administration majors. 
Mtademi  ediate 


of Cmic Year Accounting (3-3) Gallagher. Simpson 

ct . “Wav « rs : , ; . 

ferred’ Nt assets lor and evening, First half: valuation and amortization problems 
2 » (ONg-te . 

ti Charge, ng-term ‘nvestments, tangible fixed assets, intangible assets, and de- 


83 acc ; —- 

Rego, ere Uisite oo ting for current, noncurrent, contingent, and estimated liabili- 
Uting or the O12): , Ccounting 2 or permission of the instructor. Second half: 

» Orvanie. ‘ 

to Ip tershing ‘ reanization, finan ing, operation, and dissolution of corporations 


asic : “0 
*h, ounting 11 Principles of consignment ¢ installment sales. Prerequisite 
© Sta “° OF permission of the instruct: r. 


or the academic year 1961-62 
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Kenned! 


132 Accounting Theory (3) ih 99 
Spring—day. Development of basic accounting principles and cone shed 
cial reference to current thought expressed by the American Institute of we hour’ of 
lic Accountants and the American Accounting Association. Prerequisite: 
accounting. Lewis 

141 Governmental Accounting (3) enc 
Fall—evening. Problems relating to governmental appropriation accounts i 


8 . 
amnents ot Pet 


brances, and fund accounting. Emphasis on municipal and state gover! 
ing with an introduction to federal accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 


mission of the instructor. Lewis 
144 Federal Accounting (3) ith ph 
Spring—evening. Accounting procedures in the Federal Government tiod and 


on agency level accounts, implementation of accrued expenditure 


g Tressel)’ pee 


counting support for cost-based budgets. Accounts of the United State porting: 

rent concepts of allotment, obligation, and disbursement accounting an¢ 

requisite: Accounting 141 or permission of the instructor. 13 
g I Lew 


147 Federal Budgeting (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. Budgetary procedures in the Federa the : 
phasis on agency level budget programming, budget formulation ant r-based pode’ 
for achieving management objectives through the budget process; oo vente ei 
ing; expenditure programming and accrued expenditure limitations; puagetine 
ing. Prerequisite: Accounting 144 or extensive experience in federa qe 


with 
| Government echiift 


161 Income Tax Accounting (3) ae individuals 
Fall—evening. Problems involved in the federal income taxation © Bacio gocis? © 
corporations, differences between tax accounting and financial accou 
curity taxes. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. Kurt? 

162 Federal Tax Practice (3) , the 1% te 
Spring—evening. Advanced problems of federal tax practice such val jncome : jr 
ment of partnerships, estates, trusts, corporate reorganizations, forelg ' preset” 


: : cedure’ 
gifts; use of the tax services; assessment, collection, and refund proe 


site: Accounting 161 or the permission of the instructor. Est 
- 3 . pee 
171 Auditing (3) jitors? princiDle® i, 
Fall—evening; spring—day. Duties and responsibilities of au nial statemel 9g 
procedures of making audits, techniques of verifying each finer ounting l2 of 
preparation of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: /* an 
172 Auditing Practice (3) > etatement® ro ane 
Spring—evening. Preparation of audit reports, a counting yore of au oo 
with Securities and Exchange Commission, and current developmer the inst ” wid 
ards and practice. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission" ~ 
, . o ing * i. 
181 Accounting Systems (3) + vetalling acco et? 
Fall—evening. Theory and procedure of designing and unting data- 
tems for collecting, recording, analyzing, and presenting ore . neo 
site: Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission ¢ { the ins rartZ imps : 
r ’ ’ Kur ‘ real 
191 Advanced Accounting (3) tntement of aie’ ‘Accou® 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Consolidated statements, >rerequisll : 
tion and liquidation reports, and estate and trust accounting. Jef 


ing 121-22. awiSs res 
Lew? -ocedl 


. . " . cor 
193 Business Budgeting (3) i integ, techniques: udgett ye 

Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. I rinc!Pp ay q system rt pre’ 
involved in the development, installation, and Opera ie eetris organi t ; 
trol to aid in the management of commer: ial and indus pew* 
site: Accounting 1-2 by ew 

a P echnia” 

196 Accounting Policy and Control (3) wi analytical ' 


decision making 


Not offered 1962-63. Accounting 
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Phasizin . ; . 4 
tion to & the financial] policy and operational role of the accountant and his contribu 
discussions Prise management. Readings, cases, and problems form a basis for class 

“sions, 'requicitea: - 7 »rmissi 
instructor rerequisites: Accounting 101, 111, 161, and 171, or permission of the 

198 P 

Tole : . . 
Sein sstonal Accounting Review (3) Lewis 
Ped in ts Review and coordination of the principles and techniques devel- 
€countancs accounting curriculum, in preparation for general practice in the field of 
10), 14) one for professional account ng examinations. Prerequisite: Accounting 

9 402,171, and 191, or permission of the instructor 
21] 12 Tump Group 

~ Manager; , “7 , any 
Pirsy hatp. 28 rial Accounting (3-0) Kennedy, Higginbotham 
the ccountine offered 1962-63. Second half: fall—evening First half: analysis of 
rds an, te *ystem with special reference to the use of financial and operating rec- 
Zation pro Counting reports as tools of management; a study of valuation and amorti 
Prerequisit, ems including the influence of price level changes on accounting data. 
trols, comn, -Scounting 1-2 or 3. Second half: a survey of internal accounting con 
NE an, Sentral budgets, and cost aci ount systems used by management in direct- 

“ie Toll sine rerequiait . ne >» Aw ing 2 
18Sion of vy Se bu iness. Prerequisite to Accounting 212: Acx ounting 211 or 


Ng evenin Serial Accounting (3) Higginbotham 


3 8 Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting re- 

with? Study of « I tery 
ith emphasis Ont yudgeting, and internal accounting controls 
9 » Or 115, on their use in the management process. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, 


Ontem 
Spring ‘Porary Accounting Theory (3) Kurtz, Higginbotham 


Advanced accounting principles and concepts and 
oncerned wi 


, Dome nec th the valuation and amortization of assets and determina- 
2 Cop r * Admission by permission of the instructor. 
4 &rnmen : ; ‘' 
fe offered j tat Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) 
mint to p Ney een Advanced principles and practices in federal accounting rela- 
“SON Of the jt. Policy and administration. Prerequisite: Accounting 144 or per- 
275 I € Instructor 
Sy Mernal Contr H » 8 ‘ 
Mmer }o¢. ol and Auditing (3) Kurtz 


mma Procedures tl accounting controls; review and appraisal of accounting 
nage, ness, Emphs managerial policies with respect to their effectiveness and 
2s Ment, eae “sis on the use of internal control and auditing as an aid to 
Ww) _ requisite: Accounting 171 or permission of the instructor. 
Acad €Minar in 


vid ic year Accounting (3.3) Kennedy 
2% Ual org any tvening, Selected venting researc! dos wed weebleme: tide 
id Writte ted accounting research topics and problems; ind 
4 } “aR en reports. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
C, . UNtin aid . 7 ‘ 
299 "demi Year & Re adding and Research (3-3) Kennedy and Staff 
“3 T) ; as arranged; summer 1962. . 
Ae 1Sig (2 9 
Ade >) ‘ 7 
year—a Kennedy and Staff 


Sa 
“lranged; summer 1962 


} 
| 


8 
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ANATOMY* 


Professors I. R. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi 
Professorial Lecturer T. D. Stew art 

Associate Professors F. D. Allan, T. N. Johnson 

Assistant Professors J. B. Christensen, J. C. Bartone 

Clinical Instructors R. N. Brown, L. E. Church, L. C. Dearden 


Special Lecturer B. S. Blumberg : sof 

201-2 Gross Anatomy (8-2) Calabrisi a 
Academic year—as arranged For qualified nonmedical graduate etudenney ie i 
Anatomy 101-2. Anatomy 201—laboratory fee, $21; Anatomy 202— er ix 

203 Human Embryology (2) ~: 


Spring—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate 
atomy 103. Laboratory fee, $8 


pr : 


204 Neuroanatomy (3) 
Fall—as arranged For qualified nonmedical ¢ 
104 Laboratory fee, $138 
205 Micros opic Anatomy (4 
Fall—as arranged For qualified nonmedical 
105. Laboratory fee, $13. sal 
Telford and of 


221-22 Seminar (1-1 nd discuss 


Academic year: 1 hour a week—as arranged ents. M 


special topics by the Staff and graduate students. afl 
oe 


students are encouraged to attend 

949-50 Introduction to Medical Research? (3-3) 

y tucti i i s aude 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M Primarily for a sta viel B Te me? 
prehensive introduction to the major medical t research tec a aati in the i 
chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biologica 


ical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. reset 
295-96 Research (arr.) 


Academic year—as arranged Fee to be arranged 


raduate students. ~ 


raduate students. - 


Research reports @ 


For graduate wade 


299.300 Thesis (3-3) 


_ 
ART* 

Professors D. C. Kline (Chairman), W. A. MacDonald 

Associate Professor L. P. Leite 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Grace Evans 

Assistant Professor George Steiner 

Studio Lecturers on the Staff of the 
ard Lahey, Jeasalee Sickman, Heinz Warne ke, 
Gates, Jack Perlmutter, Alex under Russo 


J 
rt d Archet ast 
rt Edmun ine, A 
Corcoran Se heel of , nneth Hine 
sag D8 
temic year 1961 vs the department 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the acac could register ' 


oh 
*t This is an interdepartmental course The student 


research 
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ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


i First Grout 

F wi PPreciation (3) MacDonald 
tmnt Spring—day; summer 1962 A study of the language and function of 

oi 4 its .Yarious media, the develo pment of styles, aesthetic principles, theories, and 
id 

eas in art through the ages. (Primarily for nonmajors.) 


“32 Sury 


‘ha | ey of ers | (rt (3-3) Leite 
eden year—day. A survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric 
cern times, A foundation { 


~? wr further study in the history of art. 
2 Introduc stior 


t to the Arts in America (3-3) Kline 
chit —_— year—evening: sum: er 1962—Art 71 (3). Painting, sculpture, and ar- 
Hs ure of America, wit h selected references to the crafts and popular arts. First 
u Fe colonial beginnings to the Re publican Age. Second half: from early 19th 
TY to the present 
Cre i, 
er > : : 
Pali, Roman {re hitecture (3) Mac Donald 
2¢ 
eo eek ¢ > . 
Sing ioy, Roman Sculpture (3 MacDonald 
Medi, : 
Mae val , Art (3) (Formerly Art 109 — 
of Chriss, A study of archite ture, sculpture, and pa tive states 
4n Art in the Byzantine Ac e through the Romanesque 1 Gothic periods 
eNAissq 
Palltay. nce Art; tn Italy qi Leite 
105 é © early devel: pments from the ] t he 1 entury 


» Artin Italy I] (3) Leite 


¢ High Renais ssance and Manr 


Summer } 1969. * Art in the North (3) Leite 
= Portugal A study of the painting the Netherlands, 


a, Ge y, France pa 
§,,iBhtee 
: tin auth Century , Arti in Europe (3) Evans 
ty Europ. The d levelopment of | g, sculpture architecture 18th cen 
Ni 
Netee 
Pall day enth Century , {rt in F uro pe 3) Leite 


No Co, . Painting and sculpture { 


‘Tor Academism to Symi 
Siting Porary Art (3 


ay; Leite 
> su 
ly les ies mmer 1962. Painting and « alpture th century Europe 
Nop aS8ical 4, 
with ered I ey \9) MacDonald 
ing, on ensive Study of , A study < f arche Ric al monumer ts ol classic al « ivilizations, 
lig 4 Minor art MC OF more areas selex ted from architecture, sculpture, paint- 


tof 
Se ting a, me a the Ancient Orie nt (3) MacDonald 
HF Mudy of the art of Mesopotamie. Anato! iieek eee Date 


Pag © Art in Italy (3) 


and ln,’ be d Leite 
4 iy CONturies in Tenement of pair ng, sculpture, ar architecture in the 16th 

Not 4 off. Ue Art in the North (2 

the meted 1962-63, >) 


Band The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
in Holl and Fl . 


landers, Spain, France, Germany. and England 


17 Centuries 
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 ) 
i ite 
115 Christian Iconography (3) (Formerly Art 210) a 
Not offered 1962-63. The origins and development of Christian symbols 0” 
from Early Christian to modern times 


MacDonsl 


116 Classical Iconography (3) (Formerly Art 211) 


Not offered 1962-63. The origin and development of myths in classical art. a 
‘ Kup 
120 Art of China and Japan (3) (Formerly Art 204) 4 Jap 
Fall—day. The architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, 8” Kline 
i 
141 Interior Decoration (3) igo 
: furniture de 
Fall—day. A study of the principles of eee dealing with furn 
and ensemble layout, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. Jine 
142 House Planning (3) juding site 
Spring—day. Study of the contemporary house for family living, ine 
problems, the case plan, materials of building, and climate conditioning: Kline 
143 Folk Arts in America (3) inting ‘ 
Not offered 1962-63. Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative pe 
ing, and other crafts; selected references to American folk music. 
lump Group Kline 
203 Primitive Art* (3) re" 
Su 196: Europe in wae 
mmer 1962. The arts of prehistoric and primitive man in 
lumbian Americs as, Oceania, and Africa. Kline 
207 Modern Architecture (3) Ndi technolo8’ 
Spring—day. The development of modern architecture and building 
Europe and America from the late 19th century to the present. Klin? 
243 Seminar in American Art (3) ; 
Not offered 1962-63. Lett 
244 Seminar in Naturalism and Realism (3) : 
Not offered 1962-63. A reading knowledge of French is desirable. Leite 
245 Seminar in Romanticism (3) n is desirable. 
Not offered 1962-63. A reading knowledge of French and Germa vacDon! 
246 Seminar in Classical Art (3) ‘ 
i= Lelt? 
Fall—day. 
247 Seminar in Symbolism (3) 1d 
1962-63 and every third year: spring—day MacDo™* 
248 Studies in Classical Art (3) ald 
Summer 1962. MacDo" j 
9 9 T} » 9 ly Art 161-62 aa], M 
261-62 Theory and Criticism (3-3) (Formerly Ar Z classical 
Academic year—evening. The eee of theory and criticiem nsld 
Renaissance, and Modern times Mac)? Guu 
271-72 Museum Techniques? (arr.) um Wor pot 
a is { 4 ; i . use 
, in intern training in 00 p.M. thrOUP sae 


Academic year—as arranged Assignments 


M, to 5 4 ly, 5 
dents may take this course three days a week from 9: 00 A.M. ke it intensive? 


take 
the academic year and earn 3 credits a semester; OT they hey semester. craft 
a week from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., and earn 6 credits in ¢ The 


289-90 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962 


ctor and 
he instruc yscol08Y 
* May be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval . oe fie M 
t Primarily for candidates for the degree of Master of Art 12 


the Special Program in Museum Training 


of 3 


DRAWING AND 
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PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND COMMERCIAL ART 


First Group 


eademin’ Composition and Techniques* (3-3) Forsythe 
i 5 t 
Mentals : pnt —day and evening; summer 1962—Art 21 (3). Study of the funda- 
their an.3;. "°° nd three-dimensional compositi mm; an investigation of materials and 
= pplication. 1 ; : 
2 Draw; 
Ta > 9 
Ncademie -"S 24 Perspective (3-3) Russo 


2 mic year—day and 


: evening; summer 1962—Art 4] (3). An introductory 
*e in object anc 


1 figure drawing and mechanical perspective. 


Tawing its : er = 
“pa and Painting I—Life, Still Life, and Portrait (3-3) The Staff 
c year—day; summer 1962—Art 65 (3). 


~82 
Aeadact/Pture J (3-3) wee 
Ic year—day and evening. 
12596 I SeconD Group 
“SO Dros: ? ; 7 ) ° 
(6-6) "8 and Painting I] Life, Still Life, and Portrait trey 
! Cademic year—day, 
~ r, ie - ° . 7 
cade 26 and Painting ll—Life and Portrait (6-6) Archer 
iS year—day and evening. 


om ] 1 
Sun mercial Design (3) 


Mer 1969 Pa) Hine 
7-58 Prs “ Studies of the principles and applications of graphic design. 
Tint Makino 
Acade ic an ting \9-0) Perlmutter 
i T—~day - . 
Western day, Relief printing and wood block, with special reference to 
anc i Y I 
159 0 f sastern techniques, 
“Natomy ™ 
Wig ic ame say T ec hniques (O—H) Russo 
i Year—day ar ; aS 
® mode] in neti ay. Special problems in anat« my and drawing and painting of the 
on 
X66 : 
) Dr ° 
awin we ‘ d 
_ Academic seen” ae Painting 11—Life and Portrait (6-6) Lahey 
5.7 % ay and evening: summer 1962—Art 165 (3)+ 
; “dance. ‘ 
teaden “ ed Composition (66) Forsythe 
ems year—day " — : ; : 
1 Creative desie,  SYening; summer 1962—Art 175 (3)+ Advanced prob- 
9 Y Sgn and Composition; development of representational! skills. 


Academy Pture II (6-6) 


Warneke 


Dlag, ic year—day 
y . “| 2 , | *.* 
Ig er a d Wood carving evening Portrait-life modeling and composition in clay, 
Comp, —_ ; 
rate vege até Art (6-6) Hine 
Sua); ie 
Nalin, aad ty and evening. Instruction in fundamental principles: to analyze 
18s 8 illfully express ideas uction in fundaments : yze, 
Ady, <2: 
inced ( f 
riteeni year jeommercial {rt (6-6) Hine 
Ue, oii —day . 
lolig * for thum ng 7: ne Practice in the develo ment of professional tech 
lay. . tl and comprehensive lay uts; preparation of professional port- 
Ac Advance, a 
ing aie Year fa ulpture (6-6) Warneke 
“ " (Rew: [ay a . 
pe” “Stricted t nd evening. Advanced problems in leling and direct carv- 
2 a © students who have « mpleted 18 hours of sculpture) 
tye 2 3) npiet ‘ ulptur 
May}, “* is 
Tbe taken fer equisite © all other « 


> Senex udic 
™ester hours soieh on , 
th © approval « the str 
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Tump Group 


265-66 Painting II] (6-6) 

Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Art 265 (3) *. 
275 Painting IV (6) 

Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged; summer 1962—Art 275 (3) * 
279-80 Sculpture II] (6-6) 

Academic year—as arranged. 
281 Sculpture lV (6) 

Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged Calf 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 

Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


MUSIC 
First Group mt 
; . 
3-4 Music Appreciation (3-3) roduct a 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Music 3 (3). An 7 n aus 
the historical sequences of musical style, the elements of music principl¢ ‘ther 


nc 
forms, the works of the chief composers, and the study of instruments & 


of musical presentation. Stein 
3-6 Fundamentals of Music (3-3) ¢ pitch, shyt 
Academic year—evening. Elements of music—basic concepts of P 
scales, intervals and chords, notation and terms Seine! 
51-52 Orchestra (1-1) hestral livers 
- : H 
Academic year—evening. Preparation and performance of ore 


Prerequisite: audition before Director 


Seconp Group 
ne he 


9 , . = +. jn t 
103-4 History of Music (3-3) usic 1" 


-_ . ent of 
Academic year—day; summer 1962—Art 103 (3). The developm 


Western World from the Early Christian era to the 20th century. _ ee 
, 


| 32 r oO (3-3 and @ 
131-32 Harmony (3-3) modulations, figured 


Academic year—evening. Chord structure, inversions, 
figured bass. Practice in elementary harmonic writing 
ENT 
ReLtatep Course in ANoTHER DEPARTM rounds is 


oman Bae kg 


Classical Languages and Literatures 71-72 Greek and R 
Literature (3-3) 


or. 
of the instruct 


i 
* May be taken for 6 semester hours with the approval 
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BIOCHEMISTRY* 


ess > . . an "es 
Profs J. H. Roe (Emeritus), C. R. Treadwell (Chairman) 
*SSOrial Lecturers W. R. Carroll, Irving Gray, Arthur W eissbach 


Ss 3. W. Smith 


Ssors G. V. Vahouny, J. M. Bailey 


H.W, Clark, Jr. 


: : Lego 
tal Lecture, Sidney Udenf 

: ‘ ! 1 dentnienc 

2]_99 


“<< Gene : 
Aeaden* UT ral Bio hemistry { | 1 ) Vahouny 
emic . T J 
COUrse for year—Tues, and lhurs., 8:00 to 12:00 A.M. A lecture and laboratory 
Mester nonmedical Students. Pre requisite: Chemistry 152. Material fee, $15 a se 


Enzymes (1) Weissbach 
Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the en- 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. 


5:00 P.M. 


$ and enzy j 
205 nzyme reactions, 


~26 B; : 
eademie hemical Procedures (3-3) Smith and Staff 
227_99 3 year—ag arranged. A laboratory course. Material fee, $16 a semester. 
‘ lLOCher,; — : ’ . . 
Firs, mn hemistry Seminar (]1~]) The Staff 
. 5. . ys . » ° . 
the field of hi 9:00 P.M. Second hal}: Fri., 4:00 P.M. The current literature in 
of Specially tochemistry, mainly for graduate students. but open to a limited number 
ay P Y qualified medical students, 
. T0lein.s ; 
. $ , . 
Pring Wy and Amino {eids (1) Carroll 


ed., 5:00 P.M. 
~ SOLO nes (« ‘ 
Fa Lg Pes (2) Gray 


Sat, 8. 
In biology 00 A.M. Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications 


Mtoradiog. -rention wil] be given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, 
Lt ; 1 chromotography. 


ntr 4 
mic Odie fon lo Medical Research* (3-3) 
~~ Year~ Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. 


A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. 


Cade Bailey 

Chem; Ye intrody es; Primarily for graduate students. A com- 
: duc “ae 

- ethic Uction to the major me dical research techniques— statistical, physical, 

and radioisot 


Wal on: “ctricg —- L , 

em “lences ew ‘opic—as applied to biological materials in the med 
‘ l hh + ‘Aboratory fee, $7.50 a se mester 
“Orbohy i 3 
O ydra > : 

ee 3 and ge Me tabolism (1) Roe 

lOche anc alter; ‘| 


nate years ll—Sar lecture course *rerequisite: 
26) p. Mistry ])4 or 995 fal] t., 9:00 A.M A lecture course. Prerequisite: 


> Lipids (1) 


Swell, Treadwell 
A lecture course 


Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. 


le€se ya ° 
Acaden te hin Bioch, 


; : mistry (arr.) The Staff 

299 300 $9 Year—as arranged. ~ 
hesis (3-3) The Staff 

1 Ol 
BIOLOGY 
A SEE 
oth, THE DEPARTM] NTS OF BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 
he Stall o 


nst 
TUction here } ; 
Sted is for the aca ler 


© year 1961-4 
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BOTANY* 


Professor R. B. Stevens (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturer L. B. Smith 

Associate Research Professor J. M. Kaper ‘ foos 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Kittie Parker, Caroline Adams, R. S. 5ié# 
ward Hacskaylo, H. M. Cathey 

Lecturers G. A. Livingston, W. A. Shropshire, Jr. 


BIOLOGY? 


First Group 


1-2 Introductory Biology+ (4-4) 
An interdepartmental course. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). ening: 
Biology 1—Plant Sciences (4): fall—day and evening; spring—day 4” 4 event 
Biology 2—Animal Sciences (4): fall—day and evening; spring day an ving 
This course is designed to provide the nonscience student with an understar ¢ 35704 
life sciences and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue 1 oa cone 
of biology. It is the introductory course leading to all second- and thir he two dens 
in botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff members of the 


‘ ‘or 

- i“ ctered f able 
ments. Designed to be taken in either sequence; students may be sea availd? 
1 or 2 at the beginning of the academic year, depending on laboratory P 


Material fee, $10 a semester. 


BOTANY 


SECOND GROUP? park! 


105 Field Botany (3) ymmer® 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). 1963 and alt 
course, primarily for nonspecialists, emphasizing local flora. 


106 Plant Growth (3) 


ernate 5 


Hacskaylo, . 


. 9 116)- 4) pr 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Summer 1962 (as Botany ? ractical P 


- jzin 
alternate summers. A course, primarily for nonspecialists, emphasizing ; 
lems of growing and caring for plants. Material fee, $8. Bow 
. 
° Oo . " ] i , >) rs: 
107-8 Org unic Evolutio: (o-0 ; | alternate rent i 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 ane ? (0 


‘ ‘ W 
; . tion an wie 
lemic year—evening. A study of the theories of organi even edomnsi 8 oe fro” 
on the principal lines of development in the plant and a Jint is 

the contributions to an understanding of the mechanisms Inve vec 


the fields of genetics and cytology A 0 
F ( 


109-10 Plant Morphology (3-3) 


. “c (2 
1963-64 and alternate years. First half: seed plants—lecture our ,l 
lecture { 1 


hours) ; material fee, $8. Second half: lower groups pe 
field (4 hours). alt 
115-16 Cytologyt (3-3 semic year —et gs 
* ac smc ) 4 
Lecture and laboratory. 1962-63 and alternate years: a se Botany 115 ro 0 
64 and alternate years: academic year—day; summer 190s jodi the c® 
ogy 115). Plant and animal cells and their components, ” : 
- 10% ta! 
r 52 jnstrve Bo! 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year ss permission of the replact zpah 
Biology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group co except 0 Riology | 1-2 #! . 
inning with the academic year 1962-63, Biology 1-2 /ntrod! ory 0). Botany den’ 
1-2 General Botany (3-3) and Zoology 1-2 Introduction to Zootoky zoowsy > 
1-2 will be offered for the last time in the summer of 1 + Botany and 2 


tAn inte 


ppartmental course offered by the departs 


register in cither department 
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and their role in he 
teria] fee, $8 


125-96 


redity, with training in the preparation of materials for study. Ma- 
& semester. 


> , 
" T Parker 
Plant Taxonomy (3-3) 
eeture (] hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). 1963-64 and alternate years. 
27 

: Genetics a = = 
8 . A lecture course in which the general principles are illustrated with 
Peeific examples of inheritance in plants and animals, inclu ling man. 

. Mycology (3-3) Stevens, Hacskaylo 
Lectun 8), laboratory (2 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years 
~t¥ening. 


: academic year 
Materia] fee, $8 a semester. 


EE 
e athology (3-3) ae - 
f ture {2 hours) laboratory (2 hours). 1963-64 and alternate years Materia 
6a, $8 " a { & 
1 a Semester, 
aoa Plan, Physiology (3.2) Cathey 
tun : 


e (2 hours) , laboratory (2h urs). 1962-63 and alternate years: academic year 
even ng P 
‘ rerequisite 


& semester. 
ell Physiology * (3) Shropshire 
y. } *rerequisite: ( 
try ]9 g. The fundamental physiology of protoplasm. Pre eae: 

14)_4. 
“42 Plans E 


Le ‘cology (3-3) 
4 Cture a tour), | 
eMic ye; Y 


Chemistry 11-12 or permission of the instru tor. Material 


1em- 


Sigafoos 
aboratory and field (4 hours) 


1962-63 and alternate years: aca- 
evening. 
20) Tamp Group 
@ « €minar ; Cytology . { } >) Bow man 
“demic Year—ey, - 


“evening. 


22). 
ioe Seminar oo 


axonomy (3 
and eye... 
09) every 
a) 


¥ Smith 
fourth year: acad 


~ 


emic year—as arranged. 


Seminar. d 
8nd every 

23536 : 
me Seminar . F 


My: ology and Plant Pathology (3-3) 


Stevens 
fourth year. 


lant Physiology (3-3 


33) Cathey, Hacskaylo 
4) 4 ms very fourth year, 
“4D o » 
€ vs 
1 Minar : Plant F, ology (3-3) Sigafoos 
295 % nd every fourth year. 
Meade Sear h (arr.) The Staff 
ic : 
30¢ year—ag arranged ; summer 1962—Botany 295 (arr.) Fee to be arranged. 
300 7 ; 


Meaderay Hsia (3~3 The Staff 


*d; summer 1962 


©Ourse offered " tments « , 
“Partment tered by the nae-dees er 


tany and Zoology. Students may 


ee - 
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BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION* 


at, 
> s Brow! 
Professor A. R. Johnson, J. L. Jessup, J. C. Dockeray (Chairman/, D. > 


A. M. Woodruff, G. C. Jacobus, R. B. Eastin, F. H. Gibbs, R. F. Bacem 
Lippitt, T. H. Carroll ~ w Clewlot 

Professorial Lecturers M. E. Ogdon, K. E. Stromsem, J. L. Krieger, C. W. & 5 | 
W. G. Torpey, J. N. Stonesifer, A. C. Lazure, K. F. McClure, F. I. Shafineh : 
Houston, C. G. Berns, Edward McCrensky, S. N. Alexander, Robert Kaye | 
Collins, J. P. Murphy 

Associate Professors John Clayton, Leonard Prestwich, 
Cloutier, L. I. Gintzig, T. R. Bennett II 

Associate Professorial Lecturers John Provan, J. R. Snitzler, 
Lewis, George Idelson, J. A. Morrow, Ross Pollock 

Assistant Professors A. D. Larson, R. E. Griffiths, H. R. Page 

Lecturers R. J. Bond, J. F. Doubleday, W. L. Jobanek, D. K. Good 


Waldo Sommer D. 


} B. 
F. K. MeTyie& ¥ 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Tamp Group , Gibbs 
201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) Eastin, Brice0) 
(Replaces Business Administration 201 and Public Administration «tion 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening. An advanced course in ac ind 
phasizing principles and practices common to administrative units 0 a 
204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) - tetration- 
Spring—evening Developments in quantitative methods of admin} Morro¥ 
205 Seminar in Communication and Executive Action (3) | 
(Formerly Public Administration 242) Research and a0#” 
Spring—evening. Seminar in the communications processes. f com nicatio® ‘ 
sis, identification of factors relating to receptivity; the dynamics 0 Torp®) 


206 Personnel Management (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 231) 


Fall—evening Basic principles; structure and organization © ing, a2 
sponsibilities; interagency relationships; personnel stafling, rele 0 
urement. pro¥ 
Bennet 41) 
207-8 Human Relations in Administration (3-3) bli 4 dministratio” ahavilt 
? ae > dein =, trati o76_7 rybiie AC wi 
(Replaces Business Administration 275—/6, and Pubi j other hums? racic 
Academic year—evening. Individual, group, intergroup, ~ ninistration 
and development; application of social science researc h to a@ «+ ng0D 
applications will be emphasized Erie 
> . “pp 5) 
262 Conte mporary {dministr iive Theory ind Practice gtte™ 
. “KE icula 
(Formerly Public Administration 262) t with particu! 
: ' zemen ,arcl 
opring—eve Current theories and trends in manage lity of researt q 


nd applicabi 


tion to the behavioral sciences communications an 
268 Manage ment | gineering \o f ssjation 
, } ‘ , nih 4 
(Formerly Business Administration 268) jques for ani? 
Fall—d j Analysis of the techni sis on ° yific®* 
Pall lay and evening; spring—evening nalys »mphas® | imp 
1d implementation of nagement engineering programs, with ¢ r work $ 
and implementation ol Management engin ring ae ssurements, 
tion and methods surveys including the study of work nt programs: 


: , mp “ment | 
tion management audits, and other management improve 


year 1961-62 


* The Staff of Instructio eve for the academic 
* On leave of absence | € ] 14 
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287 Relation of ( 


Clayton 
rovernment to Business (3) 
= san 907 
cme opree apie vee ‘ their relation to business manage 
smment in f 
erte—evening Activities of governmen 
Ment in such 


duction, and prices. 
ireas as labor relations, wages, productic I 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Seconp Group 


l 


0 ; » 
)] Introduction to Busing ss (2) 


Fan ormerly Business Org 


; ‘amhin tior ) 
anization and Combination 
~day anc 


T ness ronment; its 
. 1 1962 The business envi 

e 1 evening; spring—day: sur 
Pa satay Ore uae "Dats Ericson. Page 
02 p Page 
- rundamentals of Management (3) ey Planning, organiz 

. r é s spring day and ev eerie t} » administrative unit; 

ay and evening; spring—da — the activision ‘ob Shak’ ania 

g, directing Coordinating, and controlli g 
| ame Pe inking Eastin, Stonesifer 
J; Personnel Manag: ment (3 vennmai nail manpower pro- 

Fal} ° . ‘ 10K9 Ir rial person 

day; Spring—ev, ning; summer 1962. 
Stams, or 


Ganizations 


} tr 
and policy in personnel acti 


Toh 


106 P lems in P 


Eastin, Stonesifer 
ersonnel Management (3) 
day, 


j ase awn from 
: nagement illustrated by cases — 
Principles , f nag wees pace Miser pie 
USinegs, industry and oe r site: Busines woes 
7 on : 
107 mati 
‘ lor Managemen, Contrac ts | te aasiaes ae 
Fal ay: « y M role in the neg tial ae aaa 
tion ayy ering—evening. a pct aah m.csmceent : 
t collective bargaining agreem 5 al 
agement relations. 


ement | 4 
Spring—evening Or 
appliances, pl 


Rak al Estate (3) 


] ise fice 
nd layout of an olhce, use of oli 


ipervision problems. 
of work, supervisi 


Doubleday 
] ng ar ; property manage 

‘und ; leasing and pr 

Ik undamentals of 


real estate practice 
» finan ing 


» 4Nd taxation 


agement (3) 


ey Doubleday 
kK les per | , ma 
I—~Pve,: " nderlvineg principle of property, life 
In, , ening, feneral course in underlying 
» ane Casua . nce 1 the nection 
USinegg ualty insurance c& and t fu t 


e in the economic life of a 
ot insuram ntl 


* ~ 8 individual 


i Doubleday 
mle Insurance a = he a 
| es 
es '&evening aie | | 
Ale develonm, nt 
13) lus} { layton 
Pay Shes Finance { ae 
a nein dasic principles involve 
, De Nterprises 
) C 
“Teg 
2 a 3 t relationships from 
% ; ere ag ef and sources of credit nformat , ere ; : v0 rise. Pre 
requis . dpoiny of the comme ' : ee 
tf “counting }_9 
9 2 rite : 
138 }, ; Dockeray, Shaffner 
Sprip ‘Ment (3) vent fo ari 
Mlction pening ; Summer 1962 nm ! tion of “ cae 
“i. C \c oti 
Clase, of - ~ Tent ty pe . : wulebes A 
Ors, ry 
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Hf ghee rors wich 
141 Principles of Marketing (3) > Prec 
Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962. An introduction to marketint whole 
and its relation to the total economy, consumer and demand analysis, retam Gono 


saling, major marketing management problems and policies. Prerequisite 

ics 1-2, twi 

‘ ¢ Q res 
142 Marketing Management Problems (3) ie cost 

Spring—day. Practical problems of retailers, wholesalers, and manufacture ist 


sidered through the use of cases and text material; fundamental consi erations sine 

keting decisions and the nature of the problem-solving process. Prerequisite: 

Administration 141. eatwid? 
143 Marketing Research (3) een 

Fall—day. Principles and practices of marketing research with particu " preseol® 

upon basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, a” 

tion of results. Easti? 


145 Sales Management (3) ae 
Spring—evening. Organization of the sales department, sales planning of oF 
casting, quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and com 
tribution costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. [dels 

147 Advertising (3) oe uses 
Fall—evening. Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandisif get if 
limitations of advertising as a tool of management; fundamentals invo and co” 
finished advertisement before potential customers; evaluation, criticism, 
advertising. prestwi? 

150 Procurement and Materials Management (3) a 
Spring—evening. Purchasing organization, procedures, and policies: i forms” 
tionships; selection of merchandise and sources of supply; procurement 
and records; evaluation of procurement practices in industry and gove® prest 

153 Principle $ of Personal Selling (3) he practic of 
Summer 1962. Basic principles that underlie personal selling and rect OPP 
plication of these principles. Emphasis is given to the human factor- 
tunities and the role of selling in our economy are also considered. Kay? 

158 Traffic Management (3) routing of ios 
Spring—evening. Organization and records of traffic departments trans ” 


P : jpper 
ments, services by carriers, rates and charges, relation of shipp 


agencies, 


{ lure 


; Me 
‘ : ; ‘ wens, Collins 
161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Berns, C 


and Bailments (3) 

Fall—day and evening. |linss 
162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Berns, Co 

Property, Mortgages (3) 
Spring—day and evening. 


, , rp , . ions 
163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Corporat g 
Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 4 08 
Fall—evening Clase 
~ . . em . Cc 
171 Principles of Transportation (3) economic cham att 
Fall—evening. Impact of transport on society; developmen so osti intercllY 
tics, services, rates, and regulation of the various modes of do lay” 
portation. C cept 
~ . 8 . o on 
(a uUdLIC lilies (3) 1 
172 Public Utilit sublic utility of 
Not offered 1962-63 Legal and economic meaning of the ral regul aon o” 
development, services, economic characteristics, rasemakOee gas, vole 
elec ’ 


various utility industries, with particular emphasis on 


urban transit industries 
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173 Commercial Motor Tri 


, 2 Clayton 
} 4 
ins portation (5 ; Se agit 
: ic characteristics, rates, 
all~evening Organization, management, services, e« onomic characte ri t ¢ — 
and Tegulation of motos transport firms; highways and highway financing cons 
aK *rvices 
Tom the Point of view of both producers and users of the services. 
T : Clayton 
ommercial Air Transportation (3) i tp 
Pring—evening Organization, management, services, economic characteri ics, 
Tates ee keanization, : : and activities of the government 
in » and regulation of air transport firms; licies and ac 
the development. Promotion, and control of air transport. 
Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) d 


iti Ser t . 
Terminology, trade usages and practices, conditions esse tial “0 noe? 
inology, ’ ack Mees le, tariffs, impac 

» €conomic bases of international trade, obstacles to my » tariils, imy 
al controls on private trade. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2 
1 *POrting and ln 


176 


: Kaye 
tporting {oO} > “he 
ot . . > } oreign trade, financing, 
oc offe Ted 1962-63 Policy and operating problems of foreign aa -: andl 
enters . nt ear ne insurance, ¢ 
U ementation, Packing and tr insportation of shipments, ocean marine insuranc 


” * -Ustoms Procedure and formalities. 


: Ogdon 
>) —_ ma 
Pattern of worl by countries and commodities, methods of 
Sticrn ria “ 
Surveys, selected I 


arket analyses. Prerequisite: Econom 


Sources of man 
93 i and Presentation of the findings 
nagement Comr 


‘Ports and Analyses (3 


7 | ; 
ment information, array and analysis of data, in 


. Morrow 
nunication (3) 


Writes euing ; Spring—day A survey course in the problems of oe 
en a. yee: nmunication: oral briefing and pres. 
entation Sommunication : style and format; oral communication: oral brie 5 I 


n; &roup leadership ; ray 


P (3) De hs Re 
- : es roller in a business 
®ning, lhe duties, re sponsibilities, and ce of the controlle r in al en 
] * Telations of controller to other departments and ulatory bodies; -_ 
audit; Foller’s relation to Price setting and inventories, depreciation poli a eo ek 
holden” expense control and budget and financial reports to management. stock- 

% and e a ee pen to seniors. 

lg I Prerequisite: Accounting 1 2. Open to senior 


. . x " a | enkiton 
Z } ple stall work r related s jects 
Con 


5 
Pall trollersh; 


TO ; . 
N off duction lo Business Policy (3) ai 
we Hered 1962-63. Significance of business policies in management: formulation 
CS; relay: = 
li jee “8; relation of y 


rarious organizational levels to policy making; some s g 
& case problems. 


ase Pp : . oe 
add TOblem, in Managem nt (3) Eastin. | age 
j ; . Saal nd technicnes 
Manager -_ evening ; Spring—day and evening Principals and techniques o 
Busines. nt illustrated } 
s 


nd ’rerequisite: 
u "y cases drawn from business and industry. | rerequisit 
aC Ministr 4] 


ation 102, 105, 131, 1] 


£ement { P f 
Bement ; - “An advanced course in manac ‘ment emphasizing principles of man- 
209 ¢ tt in re}, bu . ed course in manage I 
. Siness enterprise 
Minar in P tery 


Ver €rsonnel Management (3) Eastin 
' Te8earch ing. Discussion of industri | personnel and manpower management, and 

2l0 The ‘y advanced Problems 
Spring © SOnnel Manag, r (3) Jessup 
Hon . relay ne. The lob of the meren nel manager and his place in the org iniza- 
Polie role ee f © Personne! mar : rer t ther « ree utives: the personne | managers 
8) > ar ; ae ote “ ° 43 £ the senior ner 
Nhe] Sea his relations with the chief executive. Key problems of the senior per 

ve, 
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213 Urban Land Management (3) sty plat 
Spring—evening. Background course for the developing curriculum mich in 0 
ning. The course traces the forces that lie behind investment decisions wile 
determine the development of cities. , bledd 

218 Introduction to Data Processing (3) Do st itd 


wi 
a processing at of gact 


Fall—evening; spring—evening. A survey of modern dat : 

emphasis on the management problems associated with the installation and 4 
systems. Clase! 

219-20 Data Processing: Mechanics and Applications Alexanders 
(3-3) yation 
Academic year—evening. Characteristics of major computer systems; Rel 


' ; + othelt 108. 
their selection and application to administrative processes. Feasibility #4 2 gudie® 
tionship of data processing and quantitative methods of management. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 218 


227 Linear Programming (3) 
Fall—evening. Introduction to the vocabulary and 
ence through the study of linear programming techniques. 
mathematical tools are included 


228 Introduction to Operations Research for Management (3) 
research as an approac h to the so 


ol 
men 
methodology of manag ini 
Case studies’ 


age 
Jution of Re cb 
erations 


Spring—evening. Operations 
e inclu! e 


ment problems. Emphasis is on the relevance and limitations of oP ; 

Practical applications are examined. Minimum mathematical tools at oust” 
: : + - skeray: ua! 
2 1 Corporate Financial Problems (3) Dock ri ess cap! 
Fall—evening. Financial practice in promotion, « »nsolidation, and m 


structure adjustments; and reorganization 
929 ¢ . . ’ > »kerays 
232 Seminar in Business Finance (3) Dock roblems 
Spring—evening; summer of 1962. Research in advanced financl® Pp i 


Dockeray>* 45 an 


ae ee ‘ : 
237 Security Analysis (3) incip!®. 
¥ i " : fi yestment prin Paisit 
Fall—evening An advanced course in the applications of mv ysiness / 
analytical techniques to the selection of investments. Prerequisite: ef 
tration 138. keray g afi 
1 ¢ ’ ckeray?” 2 
238 Seminar in Investments (3) Des 0 ection 98, 
pee ; 
Not offered 1962-63. Research in investment problems, techmiqyy sinistratiom id 
the management of various types of funds, Prerequisite: Business © presi 
9 9 ¢ . » 9 Johns0”, ° 
241-42 Seminar in Marketing (3-3) mphasizing isl? 
Academic year—evening An advanced course in marketing: " aot prered 
and current problems in the field. (Business Administration 2411 pitt 
for Business Administration 242.) [a 
sper a ‘ett 
250 Contract Administration (3) sh private suppl ic) 
, ) a 
Fall—evening The management of government contracts with F eat 
@ . . 8 
251 Seminar in Retail Management (3) shasis oF trend 
Not offered 1962-63 Research in retailing practices, with emg 0 Jo? 
developments, and current problems J it 
-— # . . an , ww 
955-56 Seminar in Foreign Trade (3) , f foreig® ir de 
Not offered 1962-63. Research, analysis, and discussion ©° es? 
tions, public and private The id 
Tees ‘ at o r 
273-74 Readings in Business (3-3) + alds of finance 
Academic ye ar—as arrangt d. Advanced readings in ne He A etructor: clay’ 
and personnel management. Admission by permission 0 the ‘jus 
70 T . ’ in i 
278 The Dynamics of Business (3) / pusines> © on 6° 
{ American ing up? 
Not offered 1962-63 An analysis of the structure 0} / j their bear! 
> anc 
a study of trend and cyclical change in economic activity am 


ernmenta! policy. 
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4 ste : . “ 
. lanas yement in the Armed Forces (3) Jessup 
. erent. Special problems of military organization and management: appli 


f business management techniques to the armed forces 


ve Leadership ( Krieger 

Examination no principles and problems of executive leadership and 
intensive consideration of basic issues and guides to executive action in 
‘sand public admi nistration; review of the literature, significant research find 


ings 
» and Practical illustrations 


29 


Se Tr — ) 
Pall unar in Business Management (3) Ericson, Page 
Practj vening ; Spring—evening. Research on various phases of management as 
3 Ce in Ame rican industry 
a ~ 
‘a Business R si The Staff 
Su Ones Research (3-3) The Sta 
% Mmer 19692 
Se 
Spring tar i tn Controll. rship (3) Se 
= -) y ; 1 , 
Usiness ae : Research on advanced problems of the controller in all types of 


. “ation and the Federal Gover: a nt. 


Cac mal tie sin Business 

Tey yeat—evening, Pr 
Ba Practica 
&, indus 


tion (3) Jessup 
1s of management are analyzed with the view of 
l solution; cases are used to show the problems of personnel in 
trial management, finance, etc. 


{dministra 


Cadem; hesis (3-3) Dockeray and Staff 
Ic Year—evye ning; summer 1962 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


202 7 Tamp Group 
Ntr, : 
“ Oduction to Medical 


eecttre and are Administration (3) Griffiths 

: > anc ; : : 

pavey of ies aslon | Shei laboratory ( ). Fall—day and evening. 

Deu / . 

*ealth, » Ratios a non $ and activities involved he maintenance of community 

‘ ( 

‘ine, Medic 1 public healt h, menpla | bodies, commur uicable diseases, preventive med 
202 a terminology tiet } tior 

v7 » biost ALISLICS, ar t al Sanitation, 

Os te _ . 
Lecture nd “ra ton and “S ibkeoeee 1-1] | >) Gintzig 
Ce. discuss ’ . 
fi "Ning, cussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Academic year—day and 
Ona] He his Story and current ¢ haract ] 


nal medical care. Organiza- 
» Including psychiatric 
1 to health care admin- 


4nd structure of 


tj le la Ip clinics, and —s 
te Ustra ion 204. oratory 18 Conducted by guest faculty. Prere juisite to Hospital Ad 
05 I —— Ospital A Imir Stration 203 


a 1 Spita al Manag 


ure Se¢ment Procedn, i 
Kan Te ar id dis, ‘ cet es 


Gintzig 


us (9 ; 
Dr ey ¢ oan S10n < hours), laboratory (2 hours Fa y and evening. 
ane IS De eel law: a Study of hospital fi I edures, and systems; hospital 
ve “AINE to dis ater rali.f yb MUTA pL See ee 
Tequjs, @teer Services. aster relief, safety preven ; personnel, purcha ing, 
20¢ > Hospit; F operat c arities of epartments. Pre 
* 10Se t : n 20 
Sps... udie 
Pring 4, ’ Sin Hosp {dmir stration (3 Gibbs 
*Dplied 8Y and ever istra : 
trol} + © prac TO prea A discu { general s about administration as 
Dita) Bin hognis ee C888. Ex : ‘tie! tlaeetide con 
ita] fy! hospis : 
P A . 201 a Hos 
Gintzig 
ir ; as 
“AMinjc? @alyz; meer on Spring—day and evenins Me thods of 
_ TS of | porting, ior t t t < i ide va lable to 
I SPitals a ‘ oO wie ly:week is 
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spent in a medical care institution. This time is devoted to an investigation OF 7 


written and oral reports are based. Prerequisite: Business and Public Adminis 


268 and Hospital Administration 203, 205. its 
209 Hospital Finance and Planning (3) se 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring—day and evening. Medio ott 
methods 0 P pact 


nomics to include sources of hospital income; fund raising drives; 
ing, using, budgeting, and accounting for hospital funds; pre payment 
on community of the cost of medical care. Regional and specific aspects © Hosp! 
planning, designing, constructing, equipping, and supplying. Prerequisite: 


Administration 202, 203. 
qhe suf 


285-86 Readings in Medical Care Administration (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. Advanced studies in various aspects 


of hospitah pure 


: “ty , ‘cio 
ing home, and other medical care administration and management. Admissi0 
mission of the Coordinator. Gi 
993 9 1 95 Hospital Residency | { 3 3 3 ) four pio! 
The twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of each yea has #0". 5, Up: 


‘ , : - “i ‘ wi 
objectives: work experience under a qualified preceptor; periodic oominet 8 it 
versity staff ; periodic written progress reports of work accomplished; fot Hos?! 


written report of a major investigation. (Other courses may be substitut 


Administration 294-95 as appropriate.) Gibbs 
296-97-98 Hospital Residency II (3-3-3) 
For selected students who take a second year of residency. he st! 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Turp Group 
SS 


211 Problems of Governmental Organization (3) ., gnaly® 
J \ ab gate 


les of organiz 


Fall—evening; summer 1962. Theories and princip 4 B headd 

problem areas in administration, such as decentralization, staff-line, 3° 

and executive-legislative relationships. - 
212 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) plems in po? 

424- * : : 0 

Spring—evening; summer 1962. Analysis and discussion of ae 

management, approached by the group using primarily the case me prow? 
213 Administration in Government (3) f federal sani 

Fall—evening; spring—evening. Selected topics in problems O *. in the 

| the publie 


tion, with particular attention to the role of Congress ant 


trative processes. a 


215 Seminar in Comparative Administrative Systems (3) toms of the gt 
Fall—evening. Examination and analysis of the administrative ae to ade 
jor foreign governments with particular attention to practices applic 
tion in the United States. Somme 

221-22 Staff Functions in Government (3-3) jerstandi ig) 
Academic year—evening. Designed primarily to provide an at. SUT) h 


Is of management man chy 


nature, use, and problems of the staff functions as too 
; nt, pro 


staff areas as personnel, budgeting, controllership, procureme 


; : janning& 7 
the agency lawyer, security, public relations and information, P jminist ve of 
secretariat, management engineering, auditing, accounting, ane * Som t 
- 2.3 by 
225-26 Internship in the Administrative Processes (3-3) gclected 
y to persons 


Academic year—as arranged. This course is open onl 
ernment agencies for participation in approved in 


tern programs. 
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“deral Personnel Procedures { 3 ) Torpey 
Selection bed summer 1962. Study of such personnel func tions as recruitment, 
tactical problen promotion, supervision, evaluation, classification, and training. 

aay. ems of personnel administration. 

x 2m) : 

F yrinar in Manpow er Der lopme nt and Uulization (3) Sommers 
employee 7 ; Research projects and case studies in ways and means of increasing 
95 ] ' pote Nntial, use of training programs, executive development, incentive systems. 
Proving ee The role of the supervisor and intermediate manager, methods for 
P performance, work measurement, pertinent regulations governing fed 


‘ tra. Personne], 
25] 


a 
Vernmental Bud 
—€tvening ; 


geting (3) qmaiptaegad 


Ment: th spring evening; summer 1962. The role of budgeting in manage- 
, ~ . 
5 5 © principles and practices of budgetary formulation and administration. 
emin . > . : . 
Pall, lar in Planning and Programming (3) Jacobus 
evenin . : é 
Program « bude Performance budgeting; relating the work program to the fiscal 


etary evaluation. This course is primarily for students who have com- 
fc, ic Administration 25 


«Ji. 


. “ONtro]], ss é , aes 
Spring Ue rship in the Federal Services (3 Krieger 
aren? ; : f 
analyzed. oe _ Function of controller in federal agencies; special problems 
59 » “OMparison of the controller function in government and business. 


: Covernme 


¢ of timing; use of public opinion measurement tech- 


2 » 
«Ot offered 1062 i rocurement and Property Management (3) 
Mg and iny <-63. Principles and problems of government procurement; account- 
260 . entory ; Storage; devel pment of specifications; property management. 
~eMing . ; 
ar > ~— FP ; ’ : 
Pall Venir nl olicy Formulation and Administration (3) Jacobus 
ig . . > 
fluence of indi Development administration of agency goals and objectives, in- 
ternal pre. ow upon them; factors olving informal organization such as in- 
2 tative Policy Groups, use of san tions, and role of executive in furthering adminis- 
6] ‘ 
Ublic On;,; 
d sad - 
ie evening on and the Administrator (3) Stromsem 
y ad ! 
tie of interest Theories, techniques, and methods of working with the public; the 
ni ns Programe; uPs in developing governmental programs; evaluating public rela- 
ques, > the importan: 
)” 
‘] ; 
Reading an 


ty d Conference 
Noe Nstration (3) 


+) Ollered 
Wi » 8a 1969 ¢: = 
) th “rected od The purpose of this course is to provide advanced students 
72 Seminar ; NE In specific areas of public management and administration. 

Spr ar in P. ‘a D ; . . 
with eas  Seeyy Personnel Administration (3) rhe Staff 
direct soc. = The purpose of this course is to provide advanced students 

° IN specifi r f public rsonnel admini at 
emir ‘ t areas of public personnel administration. 
S var tn P “a . 
dae? 1969 Public Administration (3) The Staff 
pete mg research on various phases of public administration in- 
oliew 
2y9_, » & ministration formulation and control, the application of systems to man- 
00 4 . Problems of bureaucratic relationships. 


Course in Public Management and Brown 


h 


“d reading 


The Staff 


+ Summer 1962 
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CHEMISTRY* 


Professors B. D. Van Evera, S. N. Wrenn, C. R. Naeser (Chairman), R. C. Vineet 
W. F. Sager, R. E. Wood, T. P. Perros 

Associate Professors J. W. Harkness, W. E. Schmidt, D. G. White 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Margaret McPherson 

Assistant Professors R. C. Sentz, Margaret Ethier 


First Group ’ 
piel 


3—4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4-4) + aomplete 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is Y~ tion (0 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Academic year—day. _ Intro jt 
methods and achievements of physical science, covering selected topics = $1 
physics, astronomy, and geology. For nonscience majors. Laboratory ce, 


MONE: , The sis! 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) omplet 
set 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half a 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour). First day a 
day and evening; summer 1962. Second half: fa in genet? 
evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Elementary on g18 3 © 
chemistry. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laboratory : 


mester. white 


14 General Chemistry (4-4) -. completes 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half fo yea i 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour). Academie s 
and evening. A terminal course in general chemistry for stu‘ 


Engineering except those selecting the curriculum leading to the 
Those students show ; 
| Mathem® 


and evening; spring 


Jents 10 


of Science in Engineering with a chemistry option. 
Chemistry 11-12 in their first year. Prerequisite: Physics 11 an 
29. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester yinoe™ 


P an 
spring—4Y 


of sep arat prt 
technique dit 


21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Fall—day and evening; 


ning; summer 1962 Theoretical and practical study of methods 


identifying the more common cations and anions using semi-micr© giver 
requisite: Chemistry 12 or a placement examination which may be idt 
cretion of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $18 Schm? 
22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I (4) sag; SUMIMeE ri 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Spring -day and ie grav 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by typical volumetr 
f 
procedure Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee, $18. 
Seconp Group woos 
; ete 
9 p . a ; . » 9 . comp! 
Ll1-12 Physical Chemistry Lectures (3-3) hall half is ook aden 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the. a] chemistry: 314 
Academic year—day and evening Introduction to physica istry yisil®” 
rrered 


- Chem! 
_ ring ad ) or we urrently for Ch : 
registering for Chemistry 111-12 must register concurren ieboratory- 15, of 


less they already have adequate credit for physic al chemistry > ics 13 oF 

either (1) Chemistry 22 and 152, Mathematics 22 of 30, | hys! rood 

Chemistry 21, Mathematics 22 or 30, Physics 14 yer 

¢ 

: I , 99 s. -omp a9 
113-14 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2-2) cond half #8 com 

A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the eae Chem! 

Academic year—day (also Saturday) Laboratory to accomp® 


{ Instruction here listed far the o c year 1961-0- 
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Students registering for Chemistry 113-14 must register concurrently for Chemistry 
> 


1. 2 mlon they already have credit for lectures in physical chemistry. Laboratory 
€e, $18 9 semester, 


ls ) . . 
22 Quantitatiye 


Schmidt 
Inorganic Analysis II (4) Sec ape 
howe (2 hours), labor itory (6 hours). Fall—day and evening. Nene 0 
i cludi * . ; ; vanic reace . >- 
heustry 22 including theory and practice of separations, organic 0 srs sI8 
i : : . » . , . : 
l ememistry, an colorimetry in analysis, Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. Laboratory fee, 
. ) 8 
M eserip White 
De ‘criptive Inorganic ( hemistry (2) sails salad 
the Ne—day An intermediate level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry 0 
12s ® elements Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 151. 
35-26 


‘ Inorganic 


) 

j t 2-2 Perros 
Chemistry: Pre parations (2-2) 

ft: fall—g 


of ay, Spring—evening. Second half: spring —evening. : ey ger 
ithe technique of organic chemistry to the preparation and purification of a lis 
mete Substances, Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and 134. Laboratory fee, $18 a se 
ester, : J 
15)_ ne , 195 
15 Organic Chemistry (4-4) Wrenn, Sager 
A year Course - 


: credit js not 


F 
1969, “Hf: fall tecture 


ziven for the first half until the second half is completed. 


(3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), day and evenir summer 
~ ond half: spring—lecture (2 hours). laboratory (6 hours), day and evening; 
grimet 1962 Cc he co j sar Prerequisite*: Chemistry 
l, | 62. “Hemistry of the compounds of carbon. rereq 
53 ; “Aboratory fee: Chemistry 151, $12; Chemistry 152. $20 
9 Spon; ar. eles 
g Pecial Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) Wrenn. : ager 
and ee ay and evening. A course designed to give the « hemistry major ge 
Premen t” T training in the technique of organic chemistry than in ets a 52. 
gp ite: C i : Pre neurrent registration: Chemistry 22 
and thy ate: C femistry 15]. Prerequisite or concurrent re gistration: ; 
135 ) _-_saboratory fee, $12. 
‘ 1) ( - : 7 . 
aoc Chemistry : Preparations (2 or 3) Wrenn 
Pring. . J. parat Siz 
0 ~ Yening, 


or Synthesis of organic compounds and aj plication of the —— 
Breaenic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, using larger am <9 a 
<s "ments } 51-5? rerequisite: h 22 an 52. 
~Tator fe = nts than in Chemistry 151-52. Pre requisite: Chemistry 
156 Y Hee, $10.50 a semester hour. 


vl li ray 
Pal). lative Or 


7 Se itz 
8anic Analysis (2%) sent 
Ranig ttre (1 hour) , laboratory (6 hours)—evening. Identification of pure or 
Tired sp pounds, “sparation of mixtures, and identification of their components. Re- 
r auior i , and i nt 
istry ann! all students Planning thesis work in Organic Chemistry Prerequisite: Chem 
19) “and 159. aboratory fee, $18 
§ ’ me 
15 oy Of Ch, mistry (9) Perros 
; tr *rerequisite: 
Chemist mt alternate years Historical development of chemistry. | rerequisit 
5. Y 22 and 152. 
v 
le Mi¢ . “a 
Fr, | al Literatur, {l) Wre - 
“port pie: A General course in « hemical literature with reference rine anc 
. : “re > . ne » gistra n: 
shemistry — TWisite: ( hemistry 29 and 152. Prerequisite or concurrent registratio 


“and 113-] 1 


Tump Group} 


| Wood 
enc} ' nd alternate veers The rates of chemical reactions and the factors influ 
. e » ‘ : 
l. R m. Prerequisite: Chemistry ] 
2 Ad . 
‘adey Ysical Chemistry (2-] oo 
i take Year ~day and evening Same course as 111-12. CI emistry 211-12 may 
Satisfy — Credit only by special permission Credit will be ass gned only upon the 
* This ’ Completion of ¢ hemistry 213 
ne “— 
h u ; 
ren Str jMisite May be Waived in the © of the t who has earned a grade of C or better 
ivec the case of the student who has ea 
®*Dprop thin the P&st two years or } placement ex 
I © Qualifying e"° oh 


40 


) 
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ee os oad 
} Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Be 
Fall—evening. Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. f ther? 


chemistry, homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation ,- e i 
dynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: grade of A or B in a lifyiné 
111-12, Satisfactory in 211-12, or qualifying grade in physical chemistry 1 


examination. eae 
216 Statistical Mechanics (3) Fe 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. An introduction to classical ry alice 
tum statistics designed to acquaint the student with the basic principles oe pe 
tion of the method. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistty 
mission of instructor. Sage! 
217 Chemical Bonding (2) eats? 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. A survey of modern develop ue’ 
the theory of valence with emphasis on application to problems of stability Seuctol 
ture of complex molecules. Prerequisite: Chemistry 213 or permission of att paid 
221-22 Advanced Analytical Chemistry (2 or 3-2 or 3) : 7 i 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). First half: fall—evening analy 
half: not offered 1962-63. Theory and application of recent methods Y and! f 
including electrical and optical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 2 thet Me 
The lectures may be taken for 2 credits a semester without laboratory work, & 
may be taken first. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 

Stee wrk : mite, Pet 
231-32 Special Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) W  ropiet Y 
Academic year—evening A series of one-semester courses covering § ico 

(1) chemistry of the less familiar elements, (2) organometallic, organoe 289. 
carbonyl compounds, and (3) co-ordination chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 
233-34 Radiochemistry (2-2) P ropettion 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening The preparation, isi 
and uses of radioactive isotopes, both natural and artificial. Prerequisite: 
235-36. Naes?! 
235-36 Inorganic Chemistry (3-2) ies tO ino 
Academic year—evening. Application of modern chemical theories the PO's5). 
substances and reactions, followed by a detailed study, developed from emnisttl e 
table, of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite: 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12 and 113-14. Sag! 
251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) bon compe <4 
Academic year—evening. Syntheses, reactions, and properties of one ered” 


257 Theoretical Organic Chemistry (3) 


991-92 Seminars: Recent Developments in Chemistry (1-1) 


295 96 Re search (arr.) 


Prere quisite: Chemistry 


fundamental theories of organic chemistry 1 
or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12, 113-14. wre" 
po : ; ; : +, colt 
253 Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) ; organic © 
esis of 


Spring—evening. Study of reactions employed in the synth , 
ce? Sage 


pounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 251. 


: em 
‘ ene nic ch 
1963-64 and alternate years Survey of modern theories of ores ff 
emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite: Chemistry ae The 5” 


Academic year—day 


»blems apr go? , 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962 Research on Pr poratory 7 

Staff. Open to qualified students with advanced training: ™ roll 

semester hour. The” 
999-300 Thesis (3-3) 1g » semester 


Laboratory fee, $ 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 
Professor J. F. las 


: timer (Chairman ) 
8s : r airman 
Cate R. G. Craw a 


LATIN AND GREEK 


] First Group 
'rst-year Latin (33 


. * Credit is not given for the first half until the 
and alternate years: acade 
~tvening, 
®8Ppropris 

( . vriate rea line 
) Roman life anc 2 


second half is completed. 
uc year—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: aca 
presentation of the essentials 


Functiona of the language, 


selections: development of English derivatives; introduction 


Crawford 
given for the first half until the second half is c: mpleted 
ng; 1963-64 and alt 
“ay. A continuation of the first-ye 

ings wh ch 7h 


ACacemic year 


‘© years: 


reased em- 
lustrate Roman life and liter ture; 


ition of 
> 


Prerequisite: Latin ] < or two years of high school 


The Staff 
it is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
academic year—eve ng; 1963-64 and alter: 


ssentials of grammar w th apy ropriate reading selections 


: Cred 


ate years: 


late years: 
iT—~day, } 


3) The Staff 
ot given for the first half until the second half 
1963-64 and alternate years: academic year 
academic year day. 
{9_- reek authors. : 


: credit is y 8 completed. 
1964-65 
ding from 


evening; 
> SE 
Review of grammar: rapid re 


lal 3) The Staff 
alte . P " 
preparing for ma years I , Primarily for graduate students 
Structor Nc Cading examinations, Un lergraduates a tted by permission of the 
eanmar with. academic credit for g£ te students, F rst half: esser tials of La 
ith lection, ¢PPTOPriate reading selections. Second /; continuation of grammar 
5 nS from Yarious Latin authors for rapid readir 
Tody 
c, y rr ~ " 
ie and — ‘0 Latin Prose and Poetry (3-3) lhe Stafl 
rea enim” years: academic year ~day; 1963-64 and alternate years: aca- 
“d . . - ~ . 
isi > Lati 3 ys Selections from ( icero and Caesar, Virgil and Ovid. Pre 
n3—4 OF three years of hj h sch sl Latir 


SECOND Grot } 


t * Re Omedy (3.2) The Staff 
Cre alternate »,.. ote 
hess ate years: a ademic year—day Selected plays from Plautus and 
] | Me TWUisite I atin 5].59 r pe ion of the Inst uct 
v< Or permissior the Instructor 
Not og man H 
“Ot I senal EDS on . : mes ‘ 
Meminine'*@ 1962-657 4 Philosophy (3-3) The Staff 
: <n . > ” . 
} ite: “atin §)55 Selections { Cicero, Sallust, Lucretius, and Livy. Pre- 
“aes v* OF permis of the Inst , 
> f ¢ st 
No ‘Omar ° 
not t Lyric F : ites 
t etry and Say » 2 » Qpof 
"Wisite. T 1962-69 Y Gnd Satire (3-3 The Staff 


‘ ee . 
me *“€tin 10)_9 : Selections from C: us, Horace, Juvenal. and Martial. Pre- 
* “ OF Permissions f > 


2 
> Instructor 


3) The Staff 
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COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
First Group 


71-72 Greek and Roman Backgrounds in Literature (3-3) 4 alte 
First half: 1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day. Second half: 1963-64 87 ec 
nate years: fall—day. Selected Greek and Roman masterpieces and theif 
influence. This course satisfies the literature requirement, see page 52. 


Seconp Group 
sisf 


109-10 Greek and Roman Drama (3-3) 


Not offered 1962-63. 1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening?, Sop 
Selected tragedies of Aeschy Pplsol” 


and alternate years: academic year—day. der 
ocles, Euripides, and Seneca; selected comedies of Aristophans and Menane® 
and Terence; historical development of classical drama. 
CLASSICAL HEBREW 
Fist Group = igo! 
# e287: ve 
91~22 First-year Classical Hebrew (3-3) . con® 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half } a: 


. , year’ ip 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alterns® practi 


demic year—evening. Fundamental principles of the language ¥? 


reading simple narrative prose. ¥ 

g simy ive Pi seid 

93-24 Second-year Classical Hebrew (3-3) -. coinples 

i 1 half is O° G5 a 

A year course; credit is not given for the first half until the secone mee 1964 at 
Not offered 1962-63. 1963-64 and alternate years: academic yeat— P ceges 


alternate years: academic year—evening. Review of grammar an 


lected passages from the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 


ECONOMICS* at? 
Professors A. E. Burnst, D. S. Watson, T. W. Holland, J. W. Kend® 


Schmidt 
Professorial Lecturers Gerhard Colm, R. A. Young, Hans Heymann, Jw) 
Associate Professors J. W. Skinner (Chairman), Henry Solomon (Reset 
{ssociate Professorial Lecturer R. L. Sammons 


Instructors L. D. Bothwell, Ching-Yao Hsieh 


First Group rao Sie 
1-2 Principles of I saat (9.8 Skinnet pitt 
“ rinciples of Lconomu st (o-0) eninB + “anil 
, nd ev evel is 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). First half: fall—day renee and id 
day and evening; summer 1962. Second half: fall evening; SPP tion D 
summer 1962 Survey of the major economic print iples, 9 
in contemporary life. Economics | is prerequisite to Economic® ™ 
; ou! 
Seconp GROUP Cig 
A ae 
101-2 Economic Analysis (3-3) ont second hal ea! 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer a dity priciné 
lay and evening. Analysis of demand, supply, @ d come ) 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic your 1961-0- 
+ On sabbatical leave spring semester 1961-62 
4 I es in Economics 


t Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other cour 


Sa The Division of I niversity 


determin; ation ; 


pricing of productive service s; welfare economics, Eco- 
8 prerequisite to 


conomics 102. 
Sia ¢ Thought | 


shone! rol History of the major ie: of economic 
Pro © development of economic theory. 


Burns 
thought; influence of 


Kendrick 
s of economic instability, survey 
i consideration of counter-cyc lical pol 


Description and analysis of the fact 


en 
; business cycle theory, forecast ing, an 


On 
; all ey and Banking (3) 


and bank” evening; spring yg sum 
inst 


titus 1B; commercial ban king 
1ONS; inte Tnatio 


mer 1962 Theory of money, credit, 
and the Federal Rese srve System; other financ ial 
nal aspects of money; current financ al problems 


¥ The ‘ory and Policy (3) 


1 Principal Contemporary theories, background of re: ent monetary policy, 

3 The F. ) ) 

Not =e 0} the Soviet Union (3) 

: fred 1¢ : : N 

Soviet Uni 1962_63 Development and mai n features of the economic life of the 
4) yy," (See History 145-46 ant Geog 196). 

tls , 
Fal] ig and ( ollective Bargaining z (3) Holland 
ir : 

lectiy ates The de velopment and « Jaracteristics of American unionism and col 

§ejg Aspe “ning as esonomic and social institutions, appraisal of economic and 
l49 _wects, Public Policies and controls 

abe , 


. or F . 
Sprin % “CONOmics (3) 


g Yening Holle ind 
Markets Wa B Characteris tics of the American labor force, ope rations of labor 
Cterjgy a “Be theories and practices, impact of collective bargaining. causes and char- 

ll Ys “nemployment, public policies and programs 
Ys 


nance and Taxation (2 


> 
fOH (Ono) 


od © Year. years: academic year—eyen ng; 1963-64 and alternate years: 
icie of 8Xation “ay Genera] survey of government expenditures; sources ind meth 
Ios ee “conomic effects of expenditures, taxes, and of government debt pol 
SA 
70ve 
: ™mer 
Pallas % Control of Economic {ctivity (3) Watson 
Clivity * langing -+,j : " } 
lg) on? Yes and phe  ; of g ver ment in promoting and regulating economic 
“02 , Cs ¢ contre 
Nle 
nat 
wade tic. y~ 1 *Onal Economics (3.2) Schmidt 
y J ~day . 
Prob ~COnOMicg "y and evening; summer 1962 Economics 181 (3). — Survey of 
€Mme 8, “0 " 
IPs Sand the OMS Of internarins nl trade, analysia f international economic 
O0 ‘ F the Intern ttional . 
Zan ti . 
Ao, °Onomj,. 
dem; le His, ry and Pro},} P , 
tien) Mic ye Y and Problem. af {ry f } 
‘ular em 8 —evenin “ta! 
lry, ;™Phasig on ; ng Evolutic f the economies « tin America with par- 
Boong Sub Tezion ~~ a seed tures ar cons ed in the regional, coun- 
} * , cr ’ 
199 ues ] 8he tex Ecor cs attention to Middle America: 
> Dp  8Pecial , attention to Sant} 
F inary ; . 
r 
all . n Bibl. r CL; 
Teqy Site tanged - mcs (3) Skinner 
e; ~* Sprir ; . ; " 
vE "NOMmics ]p) 5 °° 8ttanged Comprehensive survey of economics, Pre 
: 1 39) 


~2 lump Group 
A to 
Ar. r 
, ‘dem; and J CTatn : . 
and - “€Talure of momic Though) ») Burns 
th e }j ar tvenino / ( woughnt »— 9 > 
w Ory, any rature of er Critical analyaie interpretation of the development 
d thej, elas:  eMOMic 4 he” a f the x r types of 
“at toy I 
to pre ; 


— 
es 
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farsa . , lan as also” 
203-4 Contemporary Economic Theory (3-3) a 
Academic year—evening. The contributions of Marshall, Chamberlin, Ri 
Hicks, and others. j ih 
sy thee —_ : r 
205 Theory of Employment and Income (3) ae 
Ke 


Fall—evening Determinants of the level of employment and income. 
and classical systems contrasted, and recent literature on the subject. 


206 Business Cycle Analysis (3) : 
evaluation 


Spring—evening. Empirical analysis of American business cycles; ' Sati" 
the methodology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Researe™ 
tical tests of theories of the business cycle. sek 
enon T : - Kendt! 
208 The National Income (3) jiey 
and Pp? 


Spring—evening. The theory of economic aggregates; measurement 


pects of national income. f 
skint 


210 Seminar in Economics (3) omic OY 
Academic year—evening. Methodology of economics, integration of freee ars ° 
ries, methods of research. Open only to students who have completed fift 
graduate work in economics. wats” 

212 Seminar in Price Theory (3) uisite? 

. . . . . . > 
Fall—evening. Advanced topics in the theory of relative prices. Prered 
nomics 203-4 or the equivalent. Bur 

213 Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) rend in 
Summer 1962. Continuation of Economics 201-2. The principal t 


nomic thought during the present century. 


solom? 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) +g iD oat 
Academic year—evening. Introduction to the uses of mathematics 
theory. = 4 
10 
Not oP 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) a 
and po 1Cy+ 


Academic year—evening. Survey of economic analysis , 
graduate students in economics or economic policy. wat?” 
olicies of 


219 Managerial Economics (3) 
inventory P' 


Summer 1962. Analysis of price, production, and 
firms. Ss 


221-22 Monetary Theory (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. Contemporary monetary theories. yours 
23-24, Monetary Policy and Central Banking (3-3) ; 
ON dn - 2 . _ + 0 
Academic year—evening. The money system in its relstion gyste P 
monetary policies of the Federal Reserve and other central ban golom" 


national ™ 
ms. 


231-32 Quantitative Economics (3-3) 


i. : . ail . nics. 
Selected topics in quantitative econo” Holl®” 


, ae Lee 
conomics (3) / pio 


o 
in labor econ 


Academic year—evening. 


241 Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor E 
Fall—evening. An accelerated introductory course 
for graduate students in Personnel Administration. 

‘ , ’ : 0r 

944 Problems in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Lat 

Economics (3) +] 
ves . ie gocias 
Spring—evening. Concentrated study of selected economic, ys 
of labor relations and labor economics. Ho 


246 Foreign Labor Movements (3) 
Spring—evening. Labor in the economic, 
foreign countries. 


social, and polit 


he United States- 


Contrasts and comparisons with t 
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— fe 
yy ores of Economic Deve lopment (3) Schmidt 
cumy) ening ; summer 1962. Growth and change in economic activity, capital ac- 

53 ation, MNovations in tex hnology and business organization. 
03 P 
0 Mins 2 4 ick 
Fal] ductit ty Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Brow os: Concepts and measures of productivity; relations to economic 

26) 6 ‘and to stru; tural changes in the American economy. 

Aedes lic Finance and Fiscal Policy (3-3) Colm 
al police” —evening, Special problems in contemporary public finance and 

26364 7 


Aca, en heory 0} Public Finance (3 3 . —____ 
LC ve . . . : 
c yeat—evening, Criteria for the allocation of government expenditures, 


2656 taxation, fiscal policy for stable growth 
4.” Theory nf 
Cade heory 0} Economic Policy (3-3) Watson 
mi wT! - " . . 
Policy . th year—evening. The nature, forms, methods, and objectives of economic 
relat; 
6 » Ne relation of economic theory to economic policy. 


banization of the Communist Orbit (3) Heymann 
Development of the Soviet-type economy; organization under the 


nd problems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, 
‘See also History 145-46, 247, and Geography 196.) 


3) Schmidt 
The modern theories of international economics, the vari- 


alance of payments, tect niques to obtain balance-of-payments 


Interna; 
ag national Economics | 
ables dete Year—evening. 
1 Cetermini 
“Wilibrigm 8 the b 


Nited States F ; i 

, bps - Foreign Economic Policy (3) Schmidt 
C 9. . 

962-63. Analysis of foreign aid 

Cy of the | nited States; Ur 


program; international, commercial, 
uited States and international economic 


Acaden< nomic Develo 
and Drivate at evening, 
MnVestment* Oreign loans 


Pment of Latin America (3-3) Sammons 
Current policies and programs, capital formation, public 
and investment; social and technological preconditions of 


7. 
‘ atin Amerinn. T : o-< 
= Hered 1960 nee l'rade and ( ommodity Policy (3-3) 
‘ MMmercia] <~63. Tariffs and exchange control systems, bilateral and general 
2 y agree Ments, te ’ ° 
Se ino P erms of trade. 
Wry UP in, ; ‘ ‘ 
aoring te Inte national Economics (3) Schmidt 
Mics o9 -g9 © dvanced topics in international economics. Prerequisite: Eco- 
299.309 an the equivalent. 
A Sis | 39 , . 
“Ademic yea, \” 9) The Staff 
“8 arranged; summer 1962 


Pr EDUCATION* 
SSor, 


A. Jarmanf, B. S. Root hairman), A. C. LaBue, G. L. 


tho “CClure . 
hy : ers Mad. - - 
y Matinace;. Madaline temmlein, Florence Lumsden, H. O. Johnson, An- 


4 ‘a Cl: to 3 > 4 > . 
SKE Brown Hutchins, J. B. Holden, B. D. Joy, J. P. Walsh, D. D. 


here 4 
© fal listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


Semester 196] 62 


Associate Professors Mary Coleman, W. A. McCauley, Carol St. es ea G. apt 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J. C. Lang, LuVerne Walker, R. _ Reed, 2 eh 
Nowlin, Beverly Crump, Mary Scott, H. M. Wilson, John Giancas gall Hazel 

son, Lucille Mitchell, J. L. eg Samuel Kavruck 


Assistant Professors R. 7 oe R. . Eller IIs 
yee} 
Lecturers FE. M. Logan, C. O. Me af , Ward Whipple, Harold Cushman, Ms 
Bernstein, Edward Colds tein, Joanne P arker, W. B. Evans, Jr. 


46 The George Washington Universit ty _ ae 


Fretp Srupres 


Director J. W. Charles, Assistant Director D. T. McNelis 


Frecp Service CoorDINATORS 


ing 
Alexander Anderson, Assistant Principal, Washington-Lee High School, . Ae |, A 
1.; Mary Maré, Assistant Principal, Dean of Girls, Wakefie old High ¢ Arlt 


lington, Va.; C. M. Richmond, Principal, Stratford Junior High Schooh 


ton, Va. 
ny 
A Reading Clinic 


Diagnosis of reading d 
Fee: for individual diagnosis, $35: ‘fou ‘indivi jual instruction, 


individual instruction, $4 a lesson; for instruction in small ¢ 
ing difficulties, $3.25. 


SEcoND Group 
Phe 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 


(Formerly Education 109-10) ed. Fu 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—®§ arrang. on a 
day and evening; spring- day and evening ; summer 1962 (as Educa seinciPle 
(3-3)). For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. the nat 
effective teaching heaad on an understanding of human development &™ 
learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or 121 " oral 

aker ane 
ll] l Methods un kl mentary Education { 12) Baker 0 he 
Fall—Monday through Friday mornings For seniors in the ele monary mg 
riculum. Methods, materials, appraisal, and field experiences in eleme we jine a 
Problems and procedures in teaching the language arts (including ws it hme? git 
for children, oral and written «¢ xpression, spelling, and hs undwriting - pcedute® pre 
science, social studies. Planning units of work, general classroom Fe week 


" 1 T 
evaluation of pupil progress Observation and partic ipation two mor 


requisite: Education 108 and 123 rat 
. ; *quleys Jee" 
112 Educational Measurement (3) McCs studen wo 
Fall—day; spring—evening: summer 1962 Scope, needs, services 10 * eviden 
tion and construction of teacher-made interpretation of tests ™ ‘n 
pose Prerequisite: Education 108 and Nor 
4 nee 
113 Elementary School Art (3) yrk—88 areal 
Fall and spring: lecture and laboratory ( i 4 g, field shool curr gt 
summer 1962 (Crump) For ut 4 ae Jementar Y sfateria fet, eed 
Materials and methods. Prerequisite: 22, or 12 phe R 
7 1d; 
114 Elementary School Music (3) gs arrane™: jes” 
Fall and spring: lecture (2 hours evening, field work | 2 hours um Mater 
I ’ achool eurricu 


mer 1962 I indergraduates in the elementary 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121 


ns 
EE « 
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Spr & Of Reading in the Elementary S¢ hool* (3) Parker 
Pring: lecture (2 hours )—~evys ning, field work (2 hours) a8 arranged; summer 1962. 


‘n methods, techniques, n terials, and activities essential to a good 
choo] reading program Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching 
ll6 

D Elem ; pera f 
F, ] eme nlary School Sor ial Studie s* 
fa ecture 
“Ushman ). 


(3) Evans 
(2 hours) evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged; summer 1962 

For teachers, Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in 
«mentary schoo] 


, , 9" achi 
: urriculum. rerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teac hing 
Xpe tience. curriculum. Pre q ‘ 


Sprin ary School Science* (3) St. Cyr 
For te fecture {2 hours) evening, rk (2 hours) —as arranged; summer 1962. 
Schoo} l€rs Content, methods, mate and activities essential in the elementary 
19 “Urriculum, Prerequisite Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience, 
“) Elemen, S * 9 < 
Sprin ary School Arithmetic® (3) Scott 
> t 
(Bake lecture (2 hours) —tvening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1962 
Clemens . ‘Or teachers, ¢ ontent, methods, materials, and activities essential in the 
Petience School curry ulum. Prerequisite: Edu ition 108 and 123 or teaching ex- 
35. 
Clety . , . 4 . 
(F; ny Gnd the School (3) St. Cyr and Staff 
L ormerly Education 121-29) 
“cture (9 SaaS, 
day and a. hours) , Conference (] hour), field work (2 hours) —as arranged. Fal] 
3), 5 ening ; Spring—day and evening; summer 1962 (as Education 121-22 (3- 
80¢j or the Beneral student as well as the pros ective teacher. Historical and 
logical dev t pros} ica 
“Operatic “evelopment of ¢ lucation at the local, nati nal, and international levels: 
) : - ~ 
f schoo). " ot ine schoo] with other community agencies; and operation 
128 Ch ; NCtlons of school personnel. 
“Nldre»? 
Spring — Literature* 3) Walker 
» © ec € ‘ ‘ . 
{ ‘ilson ) ture (2 hours) evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1962 
{ the hild For teachers Exy loring and evaluatir g the newer books for children 
Pment w en's classic 8, understanding the contrib ution of literature in child devel- 


13) oS ” “PPreciating childrey 


1’s original expressions. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. 
"Inci nlo : . 
Scho Ples and Methods or Secondary Detwiler. Myers, Stallings 
Lectin, Of eae ting (3) 
. e (2 } : ' 
talons i the), held work (2 hours). Fall—day and evening; spring—day. For 
ic the , 


“€condary s hool . 


unit, and lesson planning; prac 


i sed in conne: tion wit} n, the assignment, group procedures, 
OM, acti, Individual diff. Fences, evaluation, clerical routines, dis iplines, the 
134g avity spons rship, public relations. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, 


‘A: fal 6 Secondary Schools (6 to 9 Detwiler and Staff 
Tan a l~, - 


ed. or arranged “Pring—as arranged. 134B, 134C. 134D: spring—as ar 
tensive? Academ: TS in the sex ondary school curriculum. Sections A and B are for 
adem;.. : 
Sarre Progra mc majors (Detwiler) Section C is for academic majors in the in- 
intLlings in (Detwiler /. Section D is for phys education majors ( Myers, 
Structo, > cation 134 studer t teaching-fee, $50 ussion by permission of the 
135 5 " Terequisit, Educatic 7 ~ P 
5, Stud, P = . ad 
1354 °Rt Te, 
iA and 1353 hing in B lementary Schools (9) Baker 
Cc . , 
requ Stud  Pring—as irranged For seniors in the ek mentary school cur- 
Uisite. pp “Gent teachin f enn ; ‘ : P 
ees . € 0 r DY permission of the instruc tor. re- 
Education 108 aS A by pers of the 
‘ San >and 193 
Yon ly Ours. 
’ * MOL be taken by tudents who have « eted or who plan to enr< } ca- 


—_— 
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SpeciaL Metruops Courses* 


1 
ot ing fields © 
To be elected in the senior year after substantial preparation in the teaching fie urs 


: . . mn 
cerned by the students in the secondary school curriculum. Course requirements & F and 
8 


of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successful teachers are 
study is reviewe™ 


Lumsdet 
pred” 


actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of 


136 Teaching English (2 to 4) 


Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged. 


site*: 18 semester hours in English. Kosh 
137 Teaching Spe ech (2 to 4) : , prered” 
Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arrange 


site*: 18 semester hours in Speech or the permission of the instructor. j an 


138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) 


Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged. 


site*: 24 semester hours of social studies, Brow? 
140 Teaching Mathematics (2 to 4) 
Spring—evening. Prerequisite*: Mathematics through calculus. filet 


144 Teaching Science (2 to 4) 
Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours) 


site*: 24 to 40 semester hours of science respadde? 


as arranged. 


146 Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) 


Spring—day. Prerequisite*: 18 semester hours of one foreign languas® Tow"? 
148 Teaching Home Economics (2 to 4) —_— 

Spring—as urranged. Prerequisite* : 30 semester hours of Home Econ Shot! 
150 Teaching Business Subjects (2 to 4) educatio™ 


Spring—as arranged Prerequisite*: 30 semester hours of business 


Tamp Groupt 


Lams 


200 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) ‘ 
(Formerly Education 201-2) anged- i 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)— 88 are ive tea 


f effective YF jogs 


evening; spring—evening. For graduate students. Principles © nature 
based on an understanding of human growth and development and the 
ing. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. Jar 
203—4 ( omparative Education (3-3) 6 with the 
Academic year—evening Comparison of foreign educational Neen Switset 
the United States, particularly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmal™ 4 
France, the British Isles, Canada, and Australia st. 
205-6 The Curriculumt (3-3) First half: cote 
Academic year—Saturday morning. For experienced teachers. As com : Ft 
lum foundations and issues; comparison of curriculum patterns . ration ° 
ciples and procedures in curriculum development; gtoUP conan t 
problems. St. of 
907 Curriculum Materialst (3) of study rena 
Summer 1962 For experienced teachers. Construction of court applicstio® : 
units, classroom teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct 
dents’ own situations ae 
sonal P' 
isite to all special methods course Education 108, 123, and 131. un 
i under each cor » courses: 


dited institution is prerequisite to all third-grouP 


rom an acc 


te: adequate professional preparation 
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ae j y University Stu 


7TOwth and Development (3) 


count such 3 ; An interdisciplinary approach to child development taking into ac- 
icala,, ch factors 4s society and culture, socialization, and socializing agents with par- 
0 : emphasis on the home and school 
dolesep . 
Spring escent Growth and Deve lopment (2) ~ nheAws 
of ad leecenoe © A consideration of physical, intellectual, and cultural backgrounds 
lescence w 


ith particular emphasis on social development, ac 


ijustment to organized 
nal development and 


iet Na ; 
Y educatio adjustment to school, and home relationships, 


21) E 
Valuation ; ; 2 
Fall—evening LaBue 


NS, stene”. Concept of evaluation, relationship between evaluation of ends and 
» SIEDS involy 


a ed in the evaluation of learning outcomes. As the course progresses 
dent develops so 


n Education » (2) 


Ea lutions for evaluation problems related to his work situation. 

Ucar; 

Sorin @tional Measurement (3) — 

trati e~tvening. Basic measurement tech °$; construction, selection, adminis- 
10n, and ¢ asuremen cnhniques; construc ion, selec e i 


est results Gr pretation of objective and essay type examinations; statistical analysis 
sults ; 


4Doratory experiences in the use of test instruments. 


4H; 
Acad History of Education (3-3) Jarman 
Cation, Sent evening. First half: the European backgrounds of American edu 
215 Ed “ = half; the evolution of the Ameri: an school system. 
ne Ucation oO 


ion ~tVening ! Exceptional Children* (3) 
= or classroom tea hers. 
tally, gc Btidance of 
“Wie €Motion, ; ; ; 
tion ign nonally handicapped; needs of the gifted. Resources for help in correc- 
2] E ; sls, therapy 


» €ducation, and guidance. 


Goldstein 
A survey of current problems in the educa 


xceptional pupils. Nature and needs of those physically, men 


“hag 10. | , 
Not Offered 10h Slou Le arning Children* (3) 
2. ; ; r ’ 
ae Wnior pi ary Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary 
licultieg 84 school childr n. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 
217 ; 
lilos 
Academic tophy of Education* (3-3) Jarman 
7Car. , . " 7 
fo h Ip Studen Ry tema, summer 1962—Education 218 (3) First half: designed 
th : tions f ex ormulate & personal philosophy of education Second half: social 
Qo “Choo], Ucation @ study of the forces that st ape the policies and offerings of 
) + 
Ment . 
ary Sp 
Sum er ] 5) ‘ chool Classroom Procedures* (3) Baker 
nin tting, unit + Urrent classroom practices wit! particular ¢ on ways of 
caching : 
: ‘Wes, Msoure ‘ching, techy ques in discipline: ir oup evaluation tech- 
229 Urces for Jeo; : : 
~2: > ii Carning wid { ; r 
adin, 
8 P. ) Coleman 
“ar ae 
| xperie ce t hers. Study of reading dif les On 
“evels; classroom and clinical procedures in solving 
ma (3 Coleman 
( 
) te ers. Devel pmenta!l and redial approaches 
ass ' r r tic and rrective ¢ nique 7 
226 R OOM tea, her ; lt “ration of stic and corrective techniques used by 
. leq inp } ind the reading sy ( 
pri § in Sec Onda 
the ng eVenin, “ary Schools (2 Coleman 
. . 
teag, tent a ; For ©xperienced teachers. Considerat n of special problems in 
) her : reas; dia s : I 8} I 
> > Tead} ~S08ic and correct techniques materials for the classroom 
</ Bas; ling ‘provement 2 : v 1 : 1 
Pal Sig Sues ; g 
—S§, %& Llemons > 
“at Tday m “ementai Y £ducatio > Baker 
D OTning A . 
"*eOisite 1 alhor | c issues in tl purposes, -aniza 
“equate 


i 


50 The George V 


ashington University 


; , yeh 
tion, and conduct of elementary education. Emphasis on the philosophical and pa 
logical roots of fundamental assumptions as they relate to classroom practice 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) wld 
Spring—Saturday morning Critical appraisal of the objectives, organizalio™ até 


; : eH , 
tent, and teaching methods in the language arts, arithmetic, social studies, scien 


and crafts, health and physical education, reid 
95 . . 2 rns 
229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) een 
Fall—evening; summer 1962 (Carroll). For experienced teachers and ee att 
tors, Administration as a means of achieving instructional objectives, organ yuildine 
ing and teaching activities, handling supplies and equipment, maintaining t “ee 
and integrating school and community life. Emphasis upon giide lines ac 90 
: < 
, : , es sjancey, 
231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures* (3) a with 
Fall—evening; summer 1962 (Detwiler). Survey of current classroom Pr" tures 
particular attention to selected topics such as teacher-pupil planning, gtoUP reso 
pupil security, initiatory and culminating activities, individual and gtoUP 
techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. Loge" 
233. Audio-visual Education* (3) Role a 


: , ’ 062. in” 
Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour)—evening; summer 1962. dal 


. eterialss 
audio-visual materials in learning; selection, evaluation, and use of mois a ale 
istrative problems in the care, operation, maintenance, and use of audio 
rials and equipment. Material fee, $7. a 

241 Education of the Gifted* (3) d discov” 
Spring—evening; summer 1962, For classroom teachers. Nature a ect 
giftedness; provisions for the gifted in regular classes; experimental pro} act!” 
; ; Mar! 

243 Human Relations in the Classroom* (3) jationshiP® od 
Summer 1962. Principles and practices involved in interpersonal re 
tween learner and teacher and among learners. Ange 

Any 
ers ‘ ‘ ‘ f 

245 School and Community* (3) rtant m be 
. ; oa jmpo 
Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. The school as an 1mP 
of a team of social agencies that builds the community. walt 

OAn , . je8 

247 Vocational Education* (3) tion’ agen’ 
. . : : ~onceP ? 
Fall—evening. Development in the United States; current concef 4: 
involved, problems, and trends. ani? 

McDs . 


251 Guidance in Secondary Se hools* (3) 


: | 
. . ation © pn? 
Fall—evening; summer 1962 (Detwiler) Scope; needs; wtjon; Pe 


organi 
cS aay ‘ " } ¥ he ¢ jministration » 
gram; services to students, the instructional staff, and the at 


needed for the program. 


; ta Ye te xpe™ 
Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3). nd of , 


No offered 1962-63. Designed for guidance directors and eup® near future ett 
hope to qualify for suc h positions t mt in Measu" 

,- . ) 

requisite: a minimum of 15 semester hours of approved graduate wy Roo! 


enc ed scl ool counse lors Ww 


and Guidance. 


9c T . ” > velopitt 
254 The Junior High School* (3) jdances 
d ome guidé 
Not offered 1962-63 Purposes, organization, core programs, gt not 
0 
course of study, extra-classroom activities 
fot 
255-56 Secondary Education* (3-3) ho 
Academic year—Saturday morning; summer 1962. I t sroblems 
the improvement of secondary education. Second half: curren : go 
the subject-matter fields. Johns 
tetra 
_ : » 2 nis 
259-60 Secondary School Management* (3-3) j and adm 
é achers § 
Academic year—Sa lay morning For experienced ge 
alt te adequate professional ; " 
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Wit 
coun Years of successful teach ng in secondary schools. Management planning, ex 
ule; pedera control ; criteria of good management; construction of the master sched 

262 ~~ Ip problems incident to evelopment of new policies and programs 

“Yo~64, Em ey : bs : 
Academie § “yee Training (3-3) Root 

orientatio, ar—evening First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs 
Administ, stiv Supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communic ation, Sec ond half: 
Ment function? poms and pré raining media, coordination with other manage- 
Petience in emp} rerequisite preparation or two years of ex 
acd ‘ployee training, 


Not & Secondary School English (3 
New arred 1962-63 i 

®Pproachee +, } 
0 English ene to high school content. Offered 


First half: commur 


adem}. d 
Sion < year—evening. A resher course for 
1 new aD | , 1 ’ 
a = “Pproaches to high school ontent 
mhtments of History Politi 1s en og Peas , 
> TOpology ve Icé cience, Geogray 
‘il 7 ™ 3 
1 Teac ) , ss : 
F Veni her and School Administration* | 
nines summer 1962 
local aden tors. Education 
. ““Mnistratic, “oom : - 
F “atic g Minis aon 1, School finance, egal controls, sch 
27 Th r trative proc edures, improving teach 
se Teach» ; 
2 1 P| . . > 
Spring =e er and S; hool Supe rvision* (3) 
. *chniques 108; summer 1962. Nature, organ 
S354 ni 
Teach, 
Not off cher Education* (3-3) 
Sanding © 1962-63 5 a, 
edue 38 and experim yee val 
tation “amental programs. Second h 
- » 'eaching-field LEN : xe 
eld prepara: 
ha Schoo) - &-held preparat 
N) 4 Finay ~e* (9 
1 . ice” (3) 


ods of T 1969 


cation 
267 p and Speech. Se, ond half: American and Eng 


. Tec . . . : . . 
Ac. “i hing Secondary School Sox tal Stud 


}) Lumsden 


A refresher course for teachers of English. Discussion of 


cooperation with the departments 
sk structural linguistics, com 


iterature. 


(3-3) Whipple 


teachers of the Social Studies. Dis 


Offered in cooperation with the 


hy, Economics, and Soc iology and 


5) Fox 
A survey course for teachers and prospec 
rld affairs, national agencies. role of the state, 


plant, public support, demo- 


Fox 


ization, human relationships, and 


LaBue 


ns, objectives, and basic issues; study of out 
recruitment and selection, general 
n, proiessional sequences, laboratory experiences. 


Hutchins 


E nael al & | 
226 Q Nancing ducational financial theory. practice, and control, including meth- 
‘3. eming : 
ir; Pp > } j 
Ni ae public R. lation sin School Admini stration*® (3) Joy 
ity : oH : | | : 
yy) Me ia “OS. Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, pub- 
» » Public par: Se 
277 Participation 


y é n policy making 
Admin. y in policy making. 
N Ustrat . 
Umer 1969 ton o; School P, rsonnel* { 


c - e i > ; . : 
>, © of Stall sd chniques an 1 problems of admir 


‘rsonne], 


a Lay * 19 
3 3) 
t mer 1969 4 
fach, er <. ource 
>) S Pupils ind scope of s ‘ 
(Yo, “S, and ¢ 


axpa ye Othe ¢ } q 
Ad . i gal ; 
Academ; ult Edu ation* | + 
: ) 
“One * © Year venir 
thro h 22d objec, ti 8; er 1962—Education 
c vCSs agencies I ly rog 
Nes ch Mmunity OE ar r involve I 
<83 "NE ACtiviting 60", half: the adult as a le 
Bo4 ities, administr = 
“fation of adult edux 


r Education* > 


A, Mic { 5) 
Merj,,, Year—e Se; 
les ever y : 
tre Can Colle. ing. Firse half levelopmer 
nd. ges - iey I it, 
= cur; Purposes of hisha- : 
Pe "eulum, instruct;,., wr eene 
Visite truction, . 


le ation of outcomes. Second 


Carroll 
stration related to more effective 


R = 
1emmiein 


hie } } 


al r ts nd res} onsibilit es of 

8 ol Or interest to the g oup 
Detwiler. Holden 

280 (3). First half: current 


of adults, learn 


Jarman 
and outlook for 
ted programs; 
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half: principles in development of college programs; study of curricula in Ie 
and professional fields; relationship of institutional services and facilities 


structional program. 


285 Extra-classroom Activities* (3) clubs 
Not offered 1962-63. Nature and purposes of selected activities— homeroom iar 
assemblies, school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; parts 
tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation lens? 

287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems* (3-3) Co york 

7 ; rrective god 


Academic year—evening. For advanced students, Diagnostic and o dingnot ey 
under supervision of the Reading Clinic. Each student is expected to criti¢ 


treat pupils who are retarded in reading. presented a 


. : : 1 c » semestel 
Prerequisite: Education 223-24 or the equivalent. Material fee, $5 a Se@&* an 
Cole 


289 Supe rvisory Problems in Reading* (3) = eupe™ 
Not offered 1962-63 For experienced teachers, pr ncipals, supervisors: Ser oyiné 
tendents. Considers the problems involved in planning, reorganizing, ibe atafl tow? 


total reading program, in promoting cooperative effort on the part © 


Case studies are 


increasing teaching efficiency Camet™” 
291 Planning the School Plant (3) a utiliate 
{ A . ’ : 
Not offered 1962-63 Selection of sites; evaluation of existing building®® d ma 
of present facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, oper@¥0™ 
nance problems. sul 
J , » 1] as 
293-94 Research (3-3) of a me 
Academic year—as arranged. Individual research under the guidance 
of the staff. Program and conferences arranged with an instructor. p abut 
90° > ? He 
295 Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) - sates fof ga 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. Required of all candidate Pre 
degrees in Education. To be taken early in the student’s graduate prog Bot 
site: an eleme ntary course in statistics, [a b 
‘ ’ y , fo 
296 Seminar in Educational Research (3) ches 10 Fi: 
Spr ech lyze scientific apPFOSe iroblet | 
Spring—evening. Designed to help students analyze 1en typi gore 
lems in education: evaluate the application of research techniques t0 © for § oni? 


“ s 
define, organize, and conduct research studies; and prepare proposé and op eas of 
research, Required of all candidates for the Doctor of Education ¢ eg Education" “a 


permission, to candidates for other advanced degrees. Prerequisite: -safl 
the e ler Ste 
quivalent at 

907 > } " - for! 
297 Re ading in Education preparing, $0 
Academic year—late afternoon; summer 1962. To assist oe Tuition ff 
comprehensive examinations. No credit toward degree requiremen 25 
ad 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) candidates 


Academic year—as arranged Required of all 
Master's theses 


Master of Arts 


ENGINEERING] aff 
civil Bi 


"Lh an Ny 
Chawm4é sJectrict 


Professors .. H. W ilther. M. \ Ma on, R. \ Hee htman ( 
ng), P. A. Crafton, Louis dePian, N. T. Grisamore 
neering), H. E. Smith, Ben Lindberg 

Adjunct Professors L. A. Guildner, 


hart. Theodore Young 


(Chairma”, 


. Ler Sorger 
\. G. McNish, Gunther 20%" 


* Pr eo te lec te prole on we ar or 
Pre ju " yuate pr on ration : 1961-62 


The 
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P 
"Olessorial Lecturers F. K. Harris, F. P. Hall, I 


aurence Heilprin, H. L. Stier, Ezra 
7188er 
$80cy, 

yan’ Professors John Kaye, G. M. Arkilic, A. C. Murdaugh, R. R. Fox, M. S. 
Jalvo : 


SS0¢;, 

Wivtane ofessorial Lecturers K. W. Webb, M. J. Ross nbaum 

ecturer, rfessors R. L, Dedric k, C. D. Ferris, E. H. Braun, R. E. Cronin, John Eftis 

bingham, re” Abraham, W. W. Balwanz, P. H. Sawitz, L. S. Rotolo, J. A. Cun- 
’ Oward Eisner, Milton Gussow, D. 4 Rohlfs. P, ne Morg in, Jr.. Gers} 


M, Moore, A, ( - Meltzer, J. D. O’Neale, T. P. Carroll, D. K. Anand, 


Ulin 
"Structor. R. 
Onald Feit 
0ciate T. B. Wiggins 


ion 


Civil Engineering 

21 Ri: First Group 
‘Bid Body P+ atte 9 eK 
Pall. ody Mec The Staff 

r mechanics 


rigid bodies, and 
kinematics Prerequisite: M athematics 31 or 24, Physics 14. 


8 - . “Pring 
5Yste of ~aws ; equilibrium o 
4 j Tigid bodies: 


evening An oduction t« t 


1U n vecto 
f a particle and systems of particles, 


The Staff 
ay and evening. An introduction to elastic and inelastic 
forces. Analysis of stress and st 
+ Criteria for yielding; applic itions including tension, com- 
, Ng, shear, and bu kling. Prere yuisite: Civil Ey 
’S3loro4 © ‘ 


rain at a point: stress. 


neering 21, 


SECOND Group 


The Staff 
2 hours), field work (2 hours )—Saturday. Plane surveying, in- 
simple curves, and topographical surveying: space measure- 
of observat : ’ 


onal errors: ear 


l2 “Wisite ; M 


“A "ork computations; field astronomy 
Rivia p athematics 31 or 24, Mex nical Engineering 10. Survey ng fee, $13. 
a 
. a) ‘ 
{ity cy Me chanic s I] (3) The Staff 
thert™aticg nt es; spring—evening ontinuation of Civil Engineering 2] 
Nip ® and dyna’:, ng tinuation | ivil gineering 21. 
195 *PPlicatio, le: qui fa ; . . rh cies, and nt 1 bodies and 
x ~ “quisite V » Mathematics 11] 
’ oNeep; 
tl lee ure 08 Material | Murdaugh and Staff 
; engin +i and laborat, ry va ~ Mex cal and surface 1 roperties 
a a ng 80lids ales " } - | 
, nd phys: ; relationships bet weer the structure of a n ster ts mechan 
On enYsica] } I ae Sructu hoes - - 
Lal detalli. i havior - Principles of the control of the «. perties of metals and 
Ma rat Solids Prereqy site: ( ‘ . 14. ( | =a 1 PI l¢ 
12g ee, $]) emistry 14 ] eering 24, Physics 16. 
ae 
980i] 
1965 cha 
net Nics | +) FE . 
ing” and alte Ox 
. , Mate y, r of ; ’ rs ’ 
te, beari, Chan i, a! Dropert all 4 mf rae =f » ' : th a 
“), - ig a nen Ss, ya s of Sras ¢ n . 
13: 137 144 Pacity ind settl tf - “s Civil Engines 0 
l 
PR d Me. 
wl lect, hani, s (3) Mason and Staff 
Un, , x and la} é né : é 
Dregs: Velopmens 2 orY—evening: “pring: lecture and laboratory—day an eve 
Wostible ony °Pment Of the funder. - f Ann es ; nd ideal com 
: ork pl Nom; re : Ani. fame | pies of viscous and ide 
na, LSI 7 ne -s@ fluids; dimensiona Nalysis and model theory: labor tory 
lig Prete isi _— ‘ples, analysie , f tests, and systematic observat ns of phenom 
Aboratory Sk a Engineering 121, Math. matics 111, Mechanical Engineering 
i . . 


——_———— 
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135 Hydraulic Engineering (3) ‘ 
: - spring-— 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring day; 1963-64 and alternate years: 


ning. Applied theoretical fluid mechanics, pipe and open channel flow po op 
tric development, drainage and irrigation, control of river flow and floods, W# 
and sewerage. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 137 fos 


137 { pplied Earth Sc tences (3) ning) 
1 . event 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: fall—even aunt 


- ; iroloky 
Formation and properties of soils and rock, seismology climatology, hydrology, 


water and river flow. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 12 » 132, rahe! 
143-44 Structural Theory I-I] (4-4) Hechtmam 30 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year day; 1963-64 and alternate inate 
demic year—evening. rheory and structural behavior of statically det include 


indeterminate plane and space structures by classical and modern methods metho 
are model analysis, plastic collapse, numerical meth« ds, and matrix 4 ey Ih, ls 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 125, Mathematie 
itory fee, $11 a semester. echt” 
145 Metal Structures (3) Fox, gs sprink 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate year alysis . 
day Application of structural theory and engineering materials tot a 
design of metal structures under static and moving loads; plastic de® 


Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 144, 157. Hecht 


‘ : ox, ‘ 
] 16 Reinforced ( oncrete (3) Por tat 
1962-63 and alternate years: fal] evening; 1963-64 and alternate yours og prose a 
Cheory and design of plain and reinforced concrete structures inclu’ prere 


concrete and ultimate strength design. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 


site or concurrent registration: Civil Eng neering 157. lic ’ 

- . Arki 5 ye 
154 Structural Dynamics (3) rs! sprind snd 
, » ¢ » yea . 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day; 1963-64 and alternate oe mem alys* 
ning Free, forced, steady state, and transient vibration of struct s of ml pr 


framed structures; eart! quake, blast, and other dynamic loadings; sates 
3 Cal » Diast, and other d -requisl 

g energy methods and applications of matrix algebra. Prereq s 

ng 121, 144, Mathematics 11] lth 

Fox; 


] 97 Ve hanics of Delormable Bodies 1] (3) fall-e thot 


Int lud 


gineer 


1962-63 and alternate years: fall day; 1963-64 and alternate yeencludi® ae 
ced mechanics of deformable bodies { the 1°" pre 


An introduction t 


oO vO ensior cartesiar d polar coor ics 7s neel 
oe . tly pl sti Cc - ] Engi € - 125, Mathems ng? 
Bist : Civil ME 144 or Mechan f 
equ ( ‘ vil ny eel Cia 
ig | The >! 
- 7 " 1a), 46 
165 Engineering Analysis and } fanning (3 . years: fall oie 


Jems fi civil Br 


; . -rnate 
1962-63 and alterr ute years: fall—evening; 1963-64 and alternat 
ding ” 


‘ae prob 
economics of engineering PT 


Ma ca ysis und : 
| le r t ! rd Prerequisite: senior aan sta 
ink ern comput Mi oO ods Caen 6 
gincer The ys 
. von nelW 
166 Transportation Engineering (3) ft snsportatio® 
ona : ; ae ans . 
Time to be arranged Planning and systems analysis 0 pfs 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 165 ‘ag 
168 Regional and Urban Planning (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years spring—evening; 1963-6 
day. Regional and urban planning including 13 
with trar sportation, water supply and sewerage ~ 


requisite: Civil En, neering 165 
195-96 Problems in Civil Engineering (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged Special problems 


senior standing 


The Division of University Students 


Tump Group 


Hechtman 

e to . . P 
terinle. be arranged, Structural behavior and failure of metal structures; ma- 
Stresses ; analysis and design of connections and members; theory 


D6 structures; plastic design. 
“1/ Uli; . 
imate P “a3 
Time nate Strength Of Reinforc. d Concr: te Structures (3) Fox 
C s 4 . 
ental te arranged, Modes of failure of reinforced concrete structures; experi- 
C é i 
and column, on failure; ultimate strength concepts for the analysis of beams, slabs, 
218 P est 
Time A sed Concrete Structures (3) Hechtman 
lites: mn Ttanged. 


tructural behavior and failure of prestressed concrete struc 
theory, 


analysis, and design of prestressed concrete structures and 
224 , 
Cory of D , “1s 
1969 <7 Of Plates and Shells (3) Arkilic 
Plates and alternate years: spring evening. Classical and modern theories of 
Condj ells, Plates and 


cylindrical shells under different loading 


s and boundary 
Plates including shear, r 


M8, ones; 
Mall defor Tations for 


? ~ tationally symmetric shells under 
2 ; TMALions and their applic ations 
“<0 py. 
Slici ty, 
196; “Y Of Solids | 3) Hechtman 
ar . 3 
heory of “1 alternate Years: fal] evening Plastic flow and fracture of solids: 
eam, rigid fr Perfectly plastic solids, inclu ling basic concepts, limit analysis of 
» Tigi, ) sic 
34 C Tames and Plane stress problems: theory « t fracture 
7COLe, hnj : > : 
1969 3 ‘ ©S tn Soi] Uechani: s (3) Fox 
Id alte 
Properti, “, ternate years: fal] evening. Dynamic geology e forn and 
rts in si) Soils ; Boussinesq and Wester saard equations for stresses ar 1 deforma 
wecety e «, nn ttees analysis of settlement: flow of water In soils; s lutions of La 
frog action “tons for Seepage involving foundations, earth dams, and wells; theory 
as ‘ 
) 
etic Y 8 t . 
» ~ al Soi] Mechanics (2 Fox 
. Ga . ore : . 
ma for fai) ternate years: gy ring—evening. Theories of soil strength and condi 
Presey ne, bearing cane! tings, pile foundations, theories of lateral « tl 
Stability © ©apacity of footings, pile foundations, theories « lateral earth 
238 Po 1. oy slopes, soil dynamic s. 
u 0 . . 
i Qtio . . 
Ti e Me n Engineering (2) Fox 
&haly {ranged . 


Principles of so 
read footir 
ront Struc tures 


il mechanics and 
128, mat and pile four 


structural mechanics in the 
Nd w : 

De ale 

3) rf 


tions, retaining walls, sheet 


F or of : . 

aine>ereni Tuctures | (2) Fox, Hechtman 
os Netares. matr; ‘lassica) and modern theories for plane statically determinate 
2 Spe ' IX ana Ysis of structures, special problems 

Sys ce ‘ 

“Prin, ruc lures (9 , He. aoe 
an "Yening - 
* d thi, shej} 8 Theory of structures in three dimensions: truss s, rigid frames, 

8 py sTUctures; matriy c slvsle and anced f comsnmters 
le =5 & 1pt . ‘ ss 
Tj ry Oo; 
m Tuc ' 
and, 'O be chur IT (3) Hechtman 


indeterminate struc tural theory, includ ng single 
and arches. deflection theory { r arches and suspension 
tructures 


Arkilic 
ic structures under 


ns of rigid 


, including vibrat 
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256 Theory of Elastic Stability (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Beam-column problems and 
analysis (including numerical analysis) ; lateral buckling of beams; buce lin 
frames, arches, plates, stiffened plates, and shells; inelastic buckling. ws 


272 Experimental Structural Analysis (3) 
Time to be arranged. Experimental analysis of truss, rigid frame, plater 
structures; large- and small-deflection models; similitude. 


275 Concepts of Structural Design (3) Heit 
i 


Time to be arranged. Mechanical behavior and failure of structures Mian of 9 


by properties of materials, nature of structure, and type of loading; 
of structure; structural analysis, its applications and possible simp 


lifications- 
1 The sil 


295-96 Research (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged. Research or directed study. 


Electrical Engineering 


First Group ges 


11-12 Fundamentals of Electrical Engines ring (3-3) and 8° A 
Academic year—day and evening. Electric and magnetic fields, — ono 
trical circuits and networks, energy sources, electromechanical ene? ied 1S 


: , : . . ni 
power, electronic devices, and circuits. First half: circuits and electty Phys oe 
half: energy, power, and fields. Prerequisite to Electrical Engineer ne ical En 


and Mathematics 111 or concurrent registration. Prerequisite to Elec 
ing 12: Electrical Engineering 11. 
SECOND GROUP Bra” 
‘ ’ . , , fs 
102 Engineering Electronics I (3) iret ¢ tet 
Fall—day and evening. Vacuum tube and solid state devices a desig ° 
9 


power amplifiers. Emphasis plac 


equivalent circuits, voltage and sag 112. 
tronic circuits. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, Mathematics dePi#? 
] 4 gh 
103 Electric and Magnetic Fields (3) plication tao 
‘ . , ; ) ‘ 
Fall—day and evening. Introduction to vector analysis and its apr otion in ¢ 
electric and magnetic fields; method of images, solid angle, pa rathematics Pan 
and magnetic fields Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, ™4 Fett 
A 
; 3 or 
104 Field Analysis (3) srential, cone " 
Spring—day and evening Vector potential, magnetic rere trode eine 
mapping, solutions of Laplace’s equation, field plotting, an@ °F ectrical Eng 


Maxwell's equations and electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: pest 


103, Mathematics 112 


107 Ste ady -Slale Ve lwe rk {naly sis (3) poles aot oti 
Fall—day and evening Four-terminal networks, network theoreae ines 
of network functions, resonance, filters. coupled circuits, tran atic’ 12. ef 
series, matrices. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 11, Mathe Me 
sag if! 
111 Electrical Measurements (3) +e indicating 
theory of errors; S nly en" 


Systems of units 


Fall—day and eveni 
mn measurement 0 


oltage, & fred. eet 


ments and galvanometer dynamics; precisi - rave 

stance ion of ac indi oe, instruments, a-c bridges, Flectt 
measurements, measurement of power and energy. Prerequé joe! 
ing 12, Mathematics 112 Me os 
’ } 9 nts ap gi} 

l ] ’ I ctrical } igineering Laboratory | (2) --ouits instrume fees 
Fall—day and evening Experiments in d-c o ~ aloe 2. Labora! 
ather 


es. Prere quisite: Electric Engineering 12, 
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gy Conversion (3) 

thermal eneroy th 

. f ergy conversion: mathe 

Tanve o« ’ 

the” nge ©quation ; transient and st 

* Gener; lized 

tics lio rotating energy conve 
A < *rerequisite or 


Meltzer 
electrical, mechan 
1atical formulations ysi the Euler 
ly-state analysis of special machines in, luding 

srequisite: Electrical] rineer 1g 12, Mathe- 


ration: Electrical Engineer g 104, 112. 


(2) Meltzer, Rohlfs 


is of physical systems involving 


129 . ’ concurrent 
. Electrica) Engin: ering | 


Pring— 4 & Laboratory I] 

Ment 0 ele and evening Continuation of | lectrical Engine ering 113. Measure 

Site eNcctrical quantities, design 1 construction of laboratory circuits Prerequi 
“€Ctric al } ~ps 


“Ngineering 10 > 103, ] aboratory fee, $]] 

(2-2) Meltzer, Rohlfs 
theory and use of electronic devices 
uicrowave frequencies Prerequisite to 
us. Second hal 


+ Systems carried out under ir 


evening 
Experimer 


123, struments, 


Creative projects in 
lividual super- 
: Electrical Ex gineering 123, Laborat ry fee, $1] 


+3 
Cal Gevices ar 


a semester. 
lysis (3) Ferris 
o-differentia] equations using trans 
> transforms, Fourier ral, poles and zeroes of network 

ime and frequency ac ins, elements of network synthesis. 
“ngineering 107, Mathematics 112. 


olutions of linear integr 


dePian 
undamental principles of engineering, physics, and math. 
various fields of engineering. E is is placed on problem 


Previously studied. P erequisite: Civyi] Engineering 12]. Elec 
Mathematics 112, Physics 16. 


n 5 Concepts 
liq pp. Bineering 102 


Spr iar 88 Electroni s 1] (3) Braun 

wine + O8cillar nme Continuation of Electrical Engineering 102. Feedback 
136 : lectrica) En rsd relaxation circuits, computing circuits, modulation Prerequi- 

6 E €ctro ‘ neering 102. 

ann day «otc Waves (3) € Saas Ferris 

Prereget high-fremeni"s Electromagnetic waves in bounded media, radiation from 
an ‘Wisite. E ‘cy transmission lines cavity resonators, and microwave devices 


&incering 104, Mat} 


ematics 112. 


iad ed 2) dePian 
leedh tiy ater ne Analysis of two-port networks: + atrix representation of 
“Oty? Stability moa vacua Nc, Semiconductor = tae concepts of 
Elect Cation eo oscillators, N nlinear circ uit analysis, mo julation, detection, 
Dginee,;". Prerequisite: Electrica] Engineering 102 or Physics 132, 

M4 nf Sineering 107, Mathematics 112. 

orm on 
eat Pa — 
Ma . ‘ ty relat f ‘ Noise 
he tics il Ser r Status 


Rotolo 


iming 
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174 Digital and Analog Computer Laboratory (2) 
Spring—day. Theory and use of digital and analog computers: Pt 
erating, logical circuitry, design, troubleshooting. Prerequisite: Electric® 
134, 171. Laboratory fee, $11. 


Tramp Group <i 
saw 

201 General Network Analysis (3) ations 

Spring—morning and evening. Solutions of linear integro-differential and gered 

ing transformation calculus. Laplace transforms, Fourier integral, po — of He 

of network functions, correlation of time and frequency domains, ¢© 

work synthesis, dePis” 
202 Advanced Network Analysis (3) a netwot® 

Fall—evening. Advanced theory of lumped and distributed linea! 

matrices, stability, activity. dePis® 
203 Network Synthesis (3) peeve 

Spring—evening. Basic techniques in the synthesis of linear two- —< ni lind 

passive networks; positive real functions; Foster, Cauer, Brune, Bott: 

ton procedures; elements of active network synthesis. pra! 


211 Electromagnetic Waves (3) : jiation sf 
dia, rae device 


Fall—day and evening. Electromagnetic waves in bounded media rowave : 
antennas, high-frequency transmission lines, cavity resonators, and mic Fert 
pu eS 3 vow iags : a | 
212 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) sale il pois 
Spring—evening. Fields of force, divergence, Newtonian pot nue hrnic yen! 
free space, solutions of Laplace’s equation, harmonic functions, logat! dePis® 
91° ° , fers 
213 Microwaves (3) wal pif 
. é rn 2s : ‘ ors; 
Fall—evening. Transmission lines; waveguides; antennas; reson@ 
and oscillators; klystrons, magnetrons, traveling wave tubes. = 
‘ : ‘ gt 
214 Electrodynamics (3) . force 
fields, 


Spring—evening. Presence of moving matter in electromagnet¢ 
g 


energy in moving systems, relativistic concepts, tensors. = 
er 


215 Antennas (3) ee gra 
Fall—evening. Maxwell’s equations, radiation, impedance, directiO ; 
istics, arrays, aperture antennas. dePiv 

221 Active Network Theory (3) presentation 4 
Fall—day and evening. Analysis of two-port networks; matriy be conceP ing 
linear active networks; vacuum-tube and semiconductor circuit themation, 
feedback, stability, and oscillators. Nonlinear circuit analysis, ™ = 
communication systems. Brat? 

an 

999 Physical Electronics (3) aa electri ie 
op r—evening. Physical principles underlying operation of variow! jd-stale 

pring-——evening 1y al | I ry g£ O} cent 8° 
vices including vacuum tubes, electron lenses, transistors, and rece 
tronic devices. Ss . 

223 High-frequency Electronics (3) - on ductof 
: , : id semic 
Fall—evening. High frequency operation of electron tubes al 
vices, transit time, bunching, pulse techniques a ae 

224 Industrial Electronics (3) — circullés 
Spring—evening. Gaseous tubes and applications; rectifiers } slifie is 
duction and dielectric heating; regulation and control, magnetic amy ai i 

225 Electronic Measurements in Psychometrics and Medicine : and circult kat 
Fall—evening. Theory of measurements in biological area ae irement® oe” 
1s a foundation for measurements, techniques for electronic eo esi® on asu 
ical specimens, problems in medicine and psychology with empha” 


an ! measuring de vices, 
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29, 
“<6 Physi¢ val 


oe ; , : “Sige 
Spring Basis jor Medical Eli clronics \(3) Ferris 
ttructen y vening. Electrical and acoustical properties of biological material; 
ehavior “omponents of biological material as they affect its dielectric and acoustical 
cal mat, e’ectrical relaxation phenomena in general and their application to biolog 
e : : ; ; ; - 
Pedane rat in particular, applications in diathermy and electrocardiography, im 
23) ; e determination, 
31 Dj,; 
tgl . Se - = 4 
P “a Circuitry and Systems (3) Wiggins 
lew . 
athemat; Introduction to basic concepts of modern digital programmed systems, 
Tonic a ical oundations and techniques for logical design of digital circuits, elec 
‘ D; €sign of computer circuits. 
l rv) Al 4 . 
Spring, lechniques (3) Rotolo 
—day " . rs 
Codes ae Automatic programming techniques, self-detecting and correcting 
Retic-core anced logical circuit design, electronic design of digital transistor and mag- 
39 Dip: Circuits, memory systems, analog-to-digital techniques, wiring diagrams 
tgital S % 
ate Systems (3) Cunningham 
ening 1. ; - 
Special}. ing. The programmed system; system design of digital computers, 


se digital computers, re 
3 “igital-to-analog techniques. 


Au 
Spri tomata and Sel}-or 


liability, data-processing techniques, analog-to 


ganizing Systems (3) Grisamore 
Effectively computable functions and Turing machines, digital 
is in Boolean algebra, combinational circuits and their analysis, 
1 their analysis, reliability of automata, networks of automata, 
A Analy i 

Work, ening. 

termini modulation 
45 ng Power spe 
Inform 
tin 


f Modulation and Noise (3) 
Analysis | 
and 
Ctra. 


ation Theory (3) 


? 


Grisamore 
y Fourier series and integrals of signals and linear net- 
Spectra, noise analysis including probability method of de- 


Eisner 
continuous systems; ergodic ensembles and ran 
g, prediction; redundancy. 


CEsges. Discrete and 
243 p ~ + Correlations, filterin 
“Ctr, . : 
Pall magnetic I 
here ing. 
244 *} Maximum 
5 Commy 
Prin 


ave Propagation (3) 
Ground waves; S8pace-wave propagation, atmospheric effects, iono- 
usable frequency; bandwidth 


. Neatior 
> ~tvening, 


t Systems | ,) 


Radar; television; ultra-high frequency; navigational aids, 


Ower T 
Pall evenn *sMission (3) Meltzer 
Stand: Ng, T.. ving ; : . 
tinting ese gi ansmission lines, exact and approximate equivalent circuits, 
95 ~ » Mlering, protection, radio interference, high voltage, line configura 
YZ Pp 
OWer 7 : 
vin oeeneration (3) Meltzer 
¢ fenin . i 4 
Son tynamiog © ff Steam, hydroelectric and nuclear plants, fuel cells and magneto 
M0 Poy ¢ * “ciency, reheat cycles, stability, load factors, generator swing 
er; ; ’ 
Pal ven} Ystems (3) ve ee 
Cire, . ung, < . I 
a Analysis. Substations, transformers, distribution, networks; short and open 
; Symmetrical] components; stability; network analysers. 
Th Engineering Administration 
for 4 Set 
Or he 100] of En : 
this ; degree of M.. “ring offers the following courses primarily for candidates 
hiner 8 M are aster of Engines Ad . Other courses listed in 
tration | Offered by the dy partments of - Business and Public Ad- 
’ *sycholog, und Statiet 
tatistics 
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Tump Group 


201 Engineering Administration I (3) Cronin and ()) 


. nn . , t 

Fall—evening; spring—evening. The application of scientific method t@. aracte® 
planning element and (2) organizing element of the administrative proce’* rocodute® 
istics of plans, establishing objectives and goals, determining policies and P ip 


preparing plans to meet stated objectives and goals, organization for plannine ep 
of plans. Characteristics of organization, patterns of departmentation author stall, cos 
sibility, levels of specialization, coordination, decentralization, work division, 


mittees, Introduction to analysis for decision making 


202 Engineering Administration II (3) 
Fall—evening; spring—day and evening Sequential to Engineering é 
I. The application of scientific method to the (3) directing or managing © org 
(4) control element of the administrative process. Personnel managemen's 7 nlf” 
labor, executive leadership, communication, implications of automation, sys jon ee 
sis for effective administration. Methods of evaluation and control of opere 


financial analysis, budgeting, administrative audits. ae 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) juating 
Fall—evening. Study of types of contracts, proposal preparation, ttt renee 

f ’ ; , 3 

tracts, negotiating contracts, determining allowable costs, contract audit pact? 


. lities of ©° 
tion, contract extension policies and procedures, appraisal of capabilities jp 


207 Personnel Administration (3) ’ 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Study of personnel functions “ and scien. 
gineers. n, union segs 
: . - - : io 
employment, health, safety, education and training, financial compens®e sch prac? 


tions, collateral benefits and services, human relations and personne 


in engineering and industry. sl 
the 


210 Engineering Law (3) 


relationships within organizations which utilize the services of en 


. interes D A é 
Spring—evening. Legal principles and procedures of a vr ofession ape 
American Legal System, contracts and specifications, liability © bes ent 8” 
neers, antitrust problems, agency relationships, negotiable instrumens 
prietary rights, special problems in research and development contracts. ypith 
~ ‘ 
cute . Ptetae (2 tj08 
253 Management of Production Processes and Facilities \9) ol of P ape 
. . - r *, , 
Fall—evening; spring—evening Planning, organizing, and OOO echedalint air 
. q y ,- 
forecasting techniques; material management; methods of loa ae nization a pr 


duction processes; electronic methods in production control. p 
; r alr 
istration of the plant engineering function with emp! asis on ma 


grams. Gg 


nrenane 


9- . . . ) nek 
254 Principles and Procedures of Automatic Data Proce =— 1 waits 
Systems (3) ; :. and contre 3, 
Fall—evening; spring—evening ic of computers, arithmet'® ems desis 
computers as systems analy for ta processing applications, . 6 
tems economics, relation to scientific ision processes, pindbe 
jes 
occ nen 3 OF vost 
255 Administration of Research and Development (9) f Jministrator pit 
. ea ol at " I n 
Fal evening; spring—evening Contemporary practice of fin ing ed pe 


; " » purpose 
tific and engineering research and developn ent for ” vb findings to 


characteristics, and conceptual schemes; relation oa contempor® 
. nce ' r . n he pl tions 0 
agerial « cepts, und projection of their implica ; ghost 
hierarchies and organizational structures Lin t 
tn € 
2 ed Ws 
» Plar r (Oo) : ploye? “4g 8 
261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning heories emp nes on 
“a ame eancepts anae chniques "dios 
i evening; 8] evening Importar Ss ‘tenn ‘a tools and ’ nd 
mic a y of «¢ ect project Application of eolutions 
vari ly proc Detaile practice pursul 


s field 
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Sprig titative Techniques of F ngineering Administration (3) 
n 1 ‘ Cae 
; Application of the various quantitative 


; - management sciences’ techniques to the 
ministration and 


measurements. 
Perations Research (3 


all (3) Kaye, Webb 
€venin >» : : ade’ At 
Search. pane Spring—evening. Background and application of operations re- 
» Alstory, 


characteristics, capabilities, adr 
including 


aad tec niques 
equisite . Math, 


trative considerations, methods, 


construction of concer 


mathematical models. Pre 


279 p lematics 31 or 24, Statistics 10 , OF permission of the instructor. 

TOble ; : , 
Sprin ble MS in Operations Res: arch (3) Kaye 
mal], Yering. Field experience in ope tions res on a team basis. Each 
teatch map locat an actual problem and fort es ar s it by operations re- 
. ne : 
tion 27) ethods, Class evaluatior ol progress requisite: Engineering Administra 

75 Li 
in 
Pall” Prog amming (3) SS ere 
Vening - . 7 : , 
areas with & Spring—evening, The basi , and applied 
ional pr neatPhasis on the general linear lex computa- 
Uling probe: duality; transportati n and production sched 
} »Diem 7 ef = nae sa 
Velon m two-person games: and cations and recent de- 
n ’ per } ames; na 11ca é 
76 — Prerequisite Engineering Administrs 
Fa} Cory of Games | 3) er ers 

—tVening ‘ es - a aa 
®mon inde” Study of mathematical models wit plications to the rel itionships 
“Om netit; “pendent Competitive entities (persons or rganizations in environment of 

( . 
Minimay ony al gaining, bidding), selection of optimum strategic Ss, mixed strategies, 
Yes co : - 

-T80n and neept, connections wit] linear programming 
Str, 


: N-pe 
ation 27] Person zero and nonzero st 


Prin . worry (3) 
Tvl, . “vening Study af - 
Neer} vy S€rvice Monte ( rl snalvs optimizatic 
- 8 dministration 27) } 
p eMinar | 
. Ir in » Ma Sa 
Pal ap n Administratis e Problems (3) Smith 
ling : . ; 
nus, ith po? SPring- 4 Individual analysis of complex administrative prob 
= 0 ind discussion. Pre requisite: admission to candi lacy and 
05 Appl , at least 18 semester hours of graduate study 
ld Ro, ’ , : 
ral ag ~ tomer in Engineering Administration (arr.) Smith, Lindberg 
: ®Tanged f 
Tinist, ive an ed, Any licatior f established principles to new engines g ad 
"Uisite. an uations; the levelopment of new knowledge « f administration. Pre 
206, : “PProva] of the i; truct ees : 


‘ 5 r ged Creative t ing n engineer adminis 
Perin, ‘n ation Of ne . ~ ; . + ox 
au “ theories and rincipies, development of new hy; eses, 
*uctoy On, Proof Of theories and lbwnathecs: Prerequisit approva f the in 
20g 9 * uy} V) 
000 a. 
Acag Pr lesis (2 3) 
Wemig ve ) 
ar— 


0d ‘ oundatic lor six : ition, siz they are con- 
Y of : ; : . 
Y ob kr e apr ible t variety of engineering fields. 


Glaser 
techniques, mathematical, 

analysis of engineering 
the solution of administrative problems by the use of models, 
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> . = Se more 
130 Introductory Astronomy (3) sie 
Spring-—evening. Coordinate systems and nomenclature used in astronomy, 
tion of astronomical systems from solar system to metag y ixies, introduction wea oot 
mechanics, types of stars, stellar physics. Prerequisites: integral calculus 4 
year of college physic s 
ia 
c : dePi 
154 Automatic Control* (4) Crafton, ct? 


Spring—day and evening Theory of automatic control syst ms inc hading e ‘00h 
mechanical, pneumatic, and hydraulic systems l'ransient analysis, transiet func’ 4 ish 
stability criteria. Experimental study of automatic ntrol systems. Lecture 133 
oratory. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 127 or Mechanical Engine 
Laboratory fee, $11. 


lump Group 
Craft” 


201 Automatic Control (3) 5 paltiplt 
Fall—evening. Advanced theory of automatic control. Systems analysis 


} } 
loop systems, nonlinear systems. 


211 Mathematical Methods in I ngineering / (3) ae functions 


Fall—day and evening; spring—evenir g A course in such topics 


an * ms aa es, ant 


complex variables, infinite series, Mathemav™ 


ential equations. The required 


near vector spaces 


of preparation is equivalent to N 


and 112 as given at this University. i Brit i. 
‘ > iL}; 
212 Mathematical Methods in | Eng ineering Il (3 Arkin a 4 

Fall—evening; spring—eve Continuation of Engineering Sei ence ation Mis 

matical topics include: introduction to tensor analysis, calculus of V# 

differences, and integral equations cra 
216 Advanced Dynamics (3) page. 

“yp Sy 

Time to be arranged Dynamics of continuous mechanical system equislé 

equations, Hamilton's principle, gyrodynamics; operational methods. Ft 

mission of the instructor Crafto® 

~ é ol 
217 Analytical Mechanics (3) a 


; ord? 
: eneralized CO ilo! 
Fall—evening; spring—evening Fundamental princ iples, gene or {am! 
‘ ys 
| principles and | grange’s equations, nont holonomic § 


llations craft? 


variation 
equations, theory of small osci 


218 Ve han cs of Orbits and Trajec tortes (3) . Orbits ant 
Celestial mechanics 


1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. 
jectories in force fields. Dynamics of space vehicles 


quits? 
219 Mechanics of Continua (3) lids and ° 1 
lime to be arranged. Mechanics of elastic, plastic, and vicous © ids - 
ntroduction to theory and formulation of basi equations Cra 
ics, 
120 Nonlinear M nics (3) linear mechs” 

2 , , : in 
opring—evening lop logical and analytical methods in nop {lic 
linear re I l latior Ark 

¢ ince ixation ations * trai 


elastic ty. 


] theory of 
ry oe Beltrami-Mic 


to fr thematica 


ibrium equations, 


tional meth« 


"An undergraduate course wh 
Committee on Gra Stu 
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99: 


elesp; , ; ; 

Tin lestial Mechanics (3) Crafton 
~ . . : : , " 
disturb 7 prranged, General equations of motion; Lagrange’s planetary equations; 

leory « ne function ; Delaunay and Poincaré 


variables; secular inequalities; lunar 
** Precession and 


297 } nutation 
‘ 


Time porime ntal Stress Analysis (3) Walther 
© be arranged, 


Strain and Applications of the theory of elasticity in the analysis of 
Ments, © Stress ; theory of gaging for static and dynamic strain and stress measure 
30 D 
Ynamijp , , . 
ime “eg 5 0} Compre ssible Fluids (3 Ojalvo 
to be ; ; 
Mamicg a Tranged Mathematical theory of compressible fluid flow and thermo 
Fl __ °F compressible fluids, Prerequisite permission of the instructor. 
ui . , 
F ave Dynami, s (3) Ojalvo 
Yening T : 
Potentiay ~ Theory of compressible and incompressible fluid motion including 
lang. an lotion, Circulation and yw rticity, mathematical treatment of flow at sub., 
tf . " , 
trangf, r SUpersonic velocities, norma] and oblique shock. and elements of heat 
233 ee. 

Ngineny: ‘ 
Spring "@¢Ting Problems (3) dePian 
j P Venine . . " 
‘Magi iv ung. Investigation of problems in engineering science, emphasizing 
ieg © and syste 


matic application of fun damental principles in engineering, phys 


6Neering Materials (2) 


ia Murdaugh 
c 
apract of a'ternate years: fa] evening Relation of the atomic and microscopic 
their chanicap eeering materials to their physical and mechanical properties and 
ie CE . 
35) Mag ; ul behavior in ¢ ngineering applications. 
‘, Net; 6 
pm tO be 22 Odynamics | d) Grisamore 
. a : ; : 
Mamicg of er Study of the interaction of electromagnetic and fluid fields. 
: onduc. ; 
299 300 ‘ducting fluids in electromagnetic and magnetic fields 
800 4 
Academ; hesis (3 3) 
Year—a, arranged. 
Mechanical } ngineering 
0 mew Carsm 
 Inp First Grout 


The Staff 
computation aids, scien 
use of mathematical tables. Emphasis is 


Number systems. 


ng and study methods 
The Staff 
Spatial visual on, engineering drawing, 
A laboratory course. Laboratory fee, $10 
onD Grout 


O’Neale 


1963-64 1 alternate years: spring— 

i): Wisi, — Study of th motion of constrained and une, trained rigid bodies 

3p Scutrent registration. Cine roe 291. Besieos 19 

: her» I rat Civ Engine gz 12], Mathe tics 115 

Pay Odynay, . 

4 tlay ; ics ] { ) De lrick 

pile, fire an, evening ei ec” 

Nera, ot anc g Theoretics study of ment ncent TU 

*qu Site Cond lawe ft : 

: “Mistry }9 “wy ~y . y, s 

Ni Conn " << \ Phy f 

Ould 
a be SOmpleted before ob 


— 
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ick 

114 Thermodynamics I] (3) Ojalvo, Ded 

Spring—day. Theoretical study of vapor cycles, combustion, gas dynamics, earl 
rium, multiphase mixtures. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 113. Prered 

or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 132, Mechanical Engineering 118. ‘ 


: mn : : r 
118 Heat Transfer (3) Ojalvo, diatio™ 

Spring—day and evening. Heat transfer theory, conduction, convection, Tf achit 

field and potential theory applied to conduction. Prerequisite: Mathematics 114 132. 


ical Engineering 113, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering ¢ 


120 Physical Metallurgy (3) Murdatf 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: sprin alloy 
A 


123 Advanced Dynamics ] (3) 18! 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1963-64 and alternate ye ,alogic® 


day. Shock and vibrations in linear mechanical systems, elctromechanical 00. Pre 
transient and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
requisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 157. Crafto® 
124 Advanced Dynamics I] (3) rs: prin’ 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring— evening; 1963-64 and alternate youre’ 
—day. Advanced study of dynamics of continuous mechanical system ] Enginee® 


equations, Hamilton's principle, gyrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mechanic® 

ing 123. ojalve 
135-36 Thermal Power (3-3) mate yoo 

1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1963-64 and _ and at 

academic year—day. Analysis and design principles governing syn ge h A 

ponents in heat-power, gas and vapor turbines, internal combustion Eo 

pumps, nuclear power systems, Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: or 

ing 132; Mechanical Engineering 114, 118: Physics 191. Prerequisite © 

registration: Mechanical Engineering 139, Laboratory fee, $15 a semester pedrié 


139 Fluid Machinery (3) ears! 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall —evening; 1963-64 and alternate rk tra”, es 
day. General theory of dynamic machines; velocity diagrams ‘ings; Je ck 
radial, axial, and mixed-flow machines; torque converters and coupling? | Engine? . 
Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132, Mecham 123. 

113. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mechanical Engineering 


tory fee, $10. Kay® 
143 Production Analysis (3) » fall—evening ons 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day; 1963-64 and alternate yeu control it 
Principles of schematic models, mathematical programming, quality ik 
analysis, Prerequisite: Mathematics 112. dr 
; : 5 ing 
146 Dynamics of ¢ ompressible I luids {oO} ate years: die 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 - ~~ immersed and 
: : ra } , 
day. Mathematical theory of compressible fluid flow, patel > fluids. Le. [ab 


airfoil theory, shock-wave theory, thermodynamics of comfy gineerin& 


: . -hanical En 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132, Me hanical E 
oratory fee, $10. 
) ‘ Ma 


. : : : F : , y 
195-96 Special Topics in Mechanical I ngineering ash? by the Staff. rove! af 
Special problems approve‘ ratus anc 


Academic year—as arranged. ed 
Prerequisite: senior * 


substituted for required senior courses. 
the instructor 


lump Group 
jdeal 4 


211 Thermodynamics (3) silibrium, 
Fall—evening. Reversible and irreversible processes, €q' 
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lutions, phase equilibria, electric and magnetic effects, radiation. 
to kinetic theory and t } 


Statistical mechanics 
aa nie ies 
He Ojalvo 


Nder sien ne Physical and mathematical con epts of heat transfer phenomena 
or ae? and unsteady conditions, inc luding: Stefan-Boltzmann and Planck laws 
ayer thee’: Fourier heat equation for conduction, dimensional ana ysis, and boundary 
215 leory for convection 
“lo CG . 
Nag Dynamics (3) Ojalvy 0 
MB—~evenin. oat : ieee 
Mamice fae Theory of gas dynamics inclu ling: combustion, shock phenomena, 
35 y of flow, and heat transfer for h gh temperature gases 
; YPersonin : . ’ 
Ti fay me Fluid Dynamics (3) - 
2 i . : 
lutions. thr nenged. Small disturbance theory; Newtoni in theory; constant density 
55 C » fin shock layers; viscous interactions; free molecule and rarefied gas flows. 
) Con . : 
Time ipustion Processes (3) Dedrick 
Propagation « arranged. Thermodynamics of combustion; chemical kinetics; flame 
56 R ; Combustion of li quids and solids; detonation processes, 
“action K; : ° 
Time to ’ Kinetics (3) Dedrick 
) aq “a r . 
Beneous ,,. @Tanged. Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and hetero- 
s Teactions In ga ; 


Seous and liquid systems 


Metrology * 
First Group 


“lalistics for Metrology (3) McNish 
~Walitative and quantitative aspects. The role of « orrections. Measure- 
Process, Errors, lin iting mean, true value, precision, and ac 
Seer Quality of errors; Statistical tools for the detection and diagnosis of 
sessment of , Control of measurement processes. Measurement of t} ey] 
Affectin the accuracy 


recision and 
of a measurement 


2 meas, process, Expression of the uncertainties 
<8 ar | . >) ‘ 
. Urs in ph tred valus Prerequisite: M Hematics 3) or 24, and a laboratory 
: : ¥ical science o engineerin : 
OUundar; - : 
ae tons re tT. 
Ngin an, rane Metrology 1-1] (5-4) (NBS) McNish 
a ve : er , " 
San Tandy ree et of standar is, relative and absolute measurements, systematic 
Me ent translar; Comparison and dissem nation of standards, effective design of ex- 
Bae. ure ‘on of standards to manufacturing. Use of stan dard devices for 


ent o - . 
ee ; r ngth, time, speed, force, weight, mass, density, specific gravity; 
. Uid flow and e] : | 


nts Pp iectrical measurements ; measurements involving use of 
. rere; 


Tuisite: Mathematics 3] or 24, Physics 14 


8trume 


1}.}; Pp Seconp Grot P 

E Tecise Elen): 

aittttica) Messurene al M. asurements [—]] (3-3) | NBS) Harris 
; eme 7 

Tat 9 ponal Systeme. pret a direct current thr ugh radio frequencies, Units and 
Cchninn... ‘S; techn “s titur r mparison - . . “Tr 

Ace Cliques ; deter setae he of substitution and com irison; transfer techniques; 


Tidges: 


apa 1d easurement of current, v rltage, power, resist 
tignal Measyry men om nce, energy, phase ar gle, frequency, and time; dielectric and 
“to-nojs ratio _ Special ty Pics in hig! frequency measurements; field strength, 
“40, impedan, neon _ . 
Us and Mathemat; _ es attenuation Prerequisite: Electrica] Engineering 102, 
te ory and applic . ransducers and Instr umentation (2) Moore 
oa : : mee ; . 
nah ON€ tyne (elena! simple transducers: techniques in instrumentation of sys- 
Ysig and ctrical electror ‘ = ~} } ad oneal. ] 7 “les }- 
ahd ac design of «3 ui vechanical, optical, acoustical, nuclear) ; 
« . _— : 
ui, Mattaey f measy imple instrumentati: 1 systems, with emphasis on the precision 
De ttrolog OF the ement. Prerequisite: Electri al Engineering 102, Mathematics 
Nbg i » OF the equivalent 
nm Parent, 


® indi 
Ales 1 ih , 
Courses which will be taught at the National Bureau of Standards. 
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114 Advanced Transducers and Instrumentation (3) wee 
Advanced study of practical transducers and instrumentation; theory and applica 
of advanced transducers in instrumentation problems involving me asurements "ical 
tems containing multiple quantities of one type or ~yr of types (such as elec stim! 
electrical-electronic, fluid, fluid-mechanical-acoustical, etc.), with ¢ mphasis on OP at 
instrumentation for precision measurement. Presequleies Metrology 113 oF . 
ate status. 

rung 

121 Precise Mechanical Measurements (4) (NBS) per 

Measurements of mass, time, weight; visual, mechanical, length, and interfere re 


° mea 
methods; density, force, pressure, vibration, acceleration, flow, and viscosity 


ments. Prerequisite: Metrology 4, 5, or the equivalent , 
~ lane 
> ) Guilds ; 
131 Precise Heat Measurements (4) (NBS) scales 
Temperature measurement, the thermodynamic and interns ational temperature momell 
resistance thermometry, thermocouples { pyrometry. Vapor pressure - cities of 
. ; > | = n 
and other techniques for low-temperature measurement. He * transfer que’: other™ ral 
their measurement, conduction, convection, and radiation Calorimetry og sured by 
; : ; »g meas 
und adiabatic calorimeters, flow calorimeters; types of heat quantuinies a 
calorimetry. Prerequisite: Metrology 4, 5, 111, or the equivalent. 


Tump Group 
rich 


201 Advanced General Metrology (3) rt 
pisenb 
203—4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology I-ll | >) ling: combinss 
é 2 n te 0 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distr butionss samp wv ana ys a 
tional analysis; stochast processes; conditional probability ; correlate : torial © 
va ¢; desi 1 analysis of experiments, Latin Square exper equiv # 
periments, block and lattice designs. Prerequisite Metrology 4 or the 
radua status ~ ¢ 
Sorge! 
214 Microwave Measurements (3 tion at met 
. uanor ~ 4c4 
Measurement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelen rth, and atten jisite: lect” 
wave frequencies Characteristics and 2 of resonant devices. Prereq® 
Enginee g 104 the equivalent and graduate status 
—.. foes! 
9() Precise Optical Measurements (3) in foc 
hk i pi VW 1su : y J]uminatio® ren” 
Opt | con f lens systems; aberration; resolving poweTs , and colof 
p c; mage ¢ 1ations, magnification, index of refraction; color 4 
" SH* 
ENGLISH ut 
, 1 
haurmé 
Professors E. S. Shepard, F. S. 1 er C.D. Linton, ‘ W. Cole (¢ 
j } : > Ree? 
Moore, J. H. C P. H. H Allee, Jt» J 
{ssociate Profe Ao Muriel McClanahan J. on 
; : = G Swee 
ing, Jr., R. H. Walker, Jr Tischler, J+ % 
(ssistant Professors R. E. Gajdusek, Elizabeth Wright, Nancy ™ 
M. E. Lyo 
Inst lana R RCR lve. E. N. Harbert 
1961-62 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION® 


4 First Grout 
Pal lish lor For, ten Students (3) Allee and Staff 
spring—day and evening; summer 1962. A course in read- 


esigned to assist the foreign stude 


y and evening: 
Writing d 


p of nt in overcoming deficiencies in the 

Vocal “nglish, Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, grammar, idiom, and 
8bulary, 

“Nelish tor Fp. : ; 

alt A Jor Foreign Studs nis (3) Allee and Staff 
“Cy 2 » s - ; 

it te ening; spring day and evening For second-semester foreign students not 


ing fof? English 1. Writi 


of expository parag 


8 and themes; outlining; 
Comprehens nm, 


E , voca ary, and stvie. 
“Nelich : ’ 
Pal : Composition* (3) Moore and Stafl 
“~Gay 1° ' 
Mar, exe, and vening; spring—day and ever ing; summer 1962 Review of gram 
F TCises in composition, readings 
ng); . 
all Ssh Composition ) Moore and Staff 
day : . 
Our, in and evening; spring y and summer 1962 An intensive 
Placement “Nglish gran mar and hich are assigned students whose 
The i the regular work of English ] 
th drill, and 


+ exercises in the basic structure 


e , 
of En . iu Ol paragrapl it continues with the con 
Credit. Tie English 1X meets five hours a week and carries 3 semes *r hours of 
uitic . © ; 
) “onal fee of gon" fee is $115 (the regular fee of $30 a semester hy ur, plus an addi 
F 


Moore and Staff 
» Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. For second-semes 
} 88 and not following the Columbian Co] 

Cedure. - . Practice in expository and ntative techniques and in research pro 
4p Ferequisite- English ] 1X 


ori 


ege of Arts and Sciences sequence. 


Moore and Staff 
summer 1962. The second half 


1 of student 


its in Columbian College, 


. . spring—day and ever j 
Ti , ’ & 
Cours, ; UT English '¢; 


Mposition course re 


ctice in expository argumentative techniques 


uisite: English 1 or 1X and both semesters of one 


lurner and Staff 


y and evening; summer 1962 Theory and prac 


1g 


ports, Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X, and 2 or 4. 


SECOND Group 


McClanahan and Staff 


! expository writing with weekly exercises, Pre. 


Gajdusek 


jue t narrative writing and class criticism of 


P F P : 
t k Those students who show mark 
‘ r : ‘ 
; { ‘ : ce wt are re 
‘ ‘ e ‘ cal Lan 
v . of E h l or LX, 
P EB aatisd English 2 is the second half of the 
- w the Columbian College of 
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114 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Gajdos* 
Spring—evening. Prerequisite: English 113; consent of instructor. 
Moot 


] 16 Advanced Exposition (3) ' i god 
Not offered 1962-63 Theory and practice in the writing of expository articles 
essays. Prerequisite: English 109; consent of instructor. eh 
7 10 jdu: 

117-18 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3-3) Gajd 
Academic year—evening. Writing a novel. Prerequisite: English 114; co® 

instructor. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
First Group 


gq 

Rat Re i, nd oe 

51-52 Introduction to English Literature* (3-3) Tupper ous 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962, A historical survey- 


English 1 or 1X. 1 and Sof 
91-92 Introduction to European Literature* (3-3) Shepart requis 
Academic year—day and evening Consideration of various type 


English 1 or 1X 


121-22 English Literature from the Beginnings to 1500 (3-3) 1962 firs 
First half: not offered 1962-63. Second half: spring—evening; summer 
half: English literature prior to Chaucer. Second hal/: Chaucer. alle 
e ; ‘net 
125 Introduction to English Linguistics - a rest” 
] in a historice 


Fall—evening The development of the English language 

of English grammar Tupr™ 
129-30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3-3) 

Academic year—day Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601. Twp” 


135—36 Shakes pear 53) 
Academic year—day f 


139-40 The Seventeenth Century (3-3) 


t 
Academic year—evening; summer 1962—English 


prose from 1603 to 1660. Second half: Milton plight! 
141-42 The Neoclassical Movement (3-3) mid-18th © 


I 


Academic year—day Poetry and prose from 1660 thr ugh the 
151-52 The Romantic Movement (3-3) ley and Keats rd 
Not offered 1962-63 From the mid-18th century through Shelley Shep* 


161-62 Victorian Literature (3-3) ; 
Academic year lay Poetry and prose from 1830 to 1900. Lint? 
. ao 


165-66 The Twentieth Century (3-3) sigh poetry 
Academic year—day; summer 1962—English 166 (3) Brits 


drama since 1900 
18! OL The I ngel sh Von | rm)! ath century to 


Academic year—day Major English novelists from the 1 


.» Colles® i> 
5 a 
* All students enrolled curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees 1® Colusa polish Tish st! i 
quired to take one year of Eng - composition and : © year dey = sequence © z “ie pp 
: Hh, Verman lave snguages, or Spanish) wih to . 
She 12. 


of one of the introductory literature courses, Ff 


English 5 1-72 12 cal Languages 71 
. rerequisite to all se 


ne 


lhe Division of University Students 69 


0 The English Drama 3) Highfill 
Caden. ‘ . ; ‘ t 
Shan “ar—evening, First half: concerned principally with the drama of 
Sspeare’s conte Mporaries, Second halj: a historic al survey from 1660 to the pres- 
ent day ‘ 


“end and Saga (3) Allee 


) Celtic a Norse 
TOSeminar: R, adings for the Engl sh Tupper, Highfill 
Me ture Ma or 9 9 
Caden; 
mic year Gay and ev ning Conferences and group discussions 
T'ninp Group 
299 . t 
“<< The , ; 
Not . Age of Chauc; r (3) 
Offered 1962 63 
299 <~6; 
“324 


demj (3-3) Allee 
mic Year—eyo, z. English language and liter: ire before 1100. Firsg half: 
= { nglish &ammar and yr 3. Se Beowulf 
Not plied Linguistics { } Alle e 
ang} tered 19 263 Survey f the Ex . nguage « e 1850: ix troductic n to 
and ical mods of strain) He RE he tion to modern American 
i! . © NG CO secondary scl 
) . fhe 
N Studies mn Shales, re¢ His Cons _——Soe : 2) Tupper 
Mer ] 62. . “ I 
23 —Eng lis} 6 Prere 1isite } s . 
Stud;... « 
Not goidies in event, th Cor ry Lis : ; Reesing 
"Xely cred 1962. 63 Onen tn = fied unde os. | half hief Genres 
24) i Ve of Milton. © 4 + 
>. Sty; , 
No . ludies j, Neoclass / a Hichfill 
Blisy 4 1962-63 Prerequisite: | 14 
~02 § ere te i +i-4 
Noe off ludie. tn the Romant c Movement >) Reesing 
Wligy <4 1962.65 ° “mantic Movement (3~% 
Aly S 9<~63. Prerequ te: Englis! 
, Studies Ps 
. . " . 
Not ffereg , ty } lori Lite rature } She pard 
265 6 § j 63, P erequisite: } . 4 
Ye Nudie. 
Ba, Offerey 196: ilu entieth C ntury Literatur: rm) } Linton 
ee Elict and his om. 
tude. « i} tempora 
academe “ies ™ the History of English Literary Criti ism (3-3) Shepard 
*uctor _— Cvening. Open to undergraduates with the approval of the in 
29 30 . 
Thesi, (3~3) 


The Staff 


AMERICAN LIT RATURE 


First Group 


Literature* (3-3 Cole and Staff 
summer 1962 A historical survey. First hal}: 
fF. second half: from the Civil War to the present. 
t I o ( an « cge (who are re 

¢ I bh, Classical Lag 
x 5S bh)» v e ce of I l or 1X 
: : 


—_——_—— LL 


70 The George Washington University _— 


SECOND Group* 


170 The American Short Story (3) 
Fall—day. The historical development of the short story in America. 


Se ae Lys 
171-72 Studies in American Literature (3-3) 1s: a 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternate aa wn DS 
demic year—evening. Major factors in the national cultural tradition a ® 
outstanding writers. ihe English 51-52 or 71-72. pel! 
9 ow: 
13-74 Major ; {merican Poets (3-3) Oe 
1962-63 and alternate years: ac oe year—day; 1963-64 and alternate yearns of 
demic year—evening; summer 1962 English 174 (3). Advanced Cra cent 
significant writers and movements, First half: from beg ginnings through 1% 
Second half: the 20th century. Cole 


175-76 American Drama (3-3) te rou" 
© 4“ : a 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evenin g; 1963-64 and altern® stud 


“ . jc 
academic year—day; summer 1962—English 176 (3). Historical and a cent 
of significant plays and forms. First half: from beginnings through l 
Second half: the 20th century. 

cob 


77-78 American Fiction (3-3) te xe 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—eveni ng; 1963-64 and altern® he 
academic year—day Historical and critical study of significant ype? t 
stories, First half: from beginnings through 19th century. Secon . 


century. seal 
The 
179-80 Proseminar: Re adings for American Thought and 


Civilization Majors (: (3-3) 
Academic year day and evening Conferences and group discussions 


lump Group walke! 


271-72 Seminar in American Thought (3-3) 1 themes % 
Not offered 1962-63. Intensive « onsideration of spec ific periods wrens ¢ 17} 
marily literary, in the history of American civilization. Pre requisite: 
or the equivalent. cobetl 

277-78 Studies in American Fiction (3-3) site? Boe 

Prerequ® the 


First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1962-63. yrova 
177-78 or the equivalent. Open to the undergraduate with the @Pi 


structor. rhe St 
279-80 Thesis (3-3) 


Recatep Courses 1n Orner DEPARTMENTS 


“ducation 136, Teac ung English 

Educat 136, Teaching English 

History 151-52, English History 

Philosophy 111-12, History of Philosophy 

Speech B, American Speech for Foreign Students 
| i ; 


Speech 102, Oral Int rpretation of Literature 


: “ olin? 41-52,” 79 
the oduct ‘ é . German I 17I-"* 
except Eng 


a - 
Students 71 


Sa The Division of University 
GEOGRAPHY* 


mpbell (Chairman) 
rofessor H, W. Westermann? 
Ssorial Lecturer J, P. Pickard 
ssor J. T. Davis 


| ntrod First Group 
Oc wal . ne . . 
allay, tion to Geography (3) The Staff 
@teristicg’ ‘pring—evening; summer 1962. A study of place attributes and char- 
52 "74 j » Patterns and associations of physical and cultural earth features. 
or . 
Fal} - Regions (3) rhe Stafl 
™€vening - : on , . Serchca 
description Si Spring—day ; summer 1962, The analysis of world regional divisions, 
ag ley affe oe interpretation of region complexes, evaluation of regi | differences 
ct the distribution and activ ties of ma 
103 4¢ SECOND GROUP 
A Year C8raph y (3-3) he Staff 
, SOUrse: era; , 1 ; . eS 
Academic clrsram 18 not given for first half until the second half is completed. 
Map Projections. ‘aturday morning les of cartographic drafting; elementary 
Pretation of map, map and graph plann mn and construction; uses and inter 
N54 “Ps. Prerequisite: Geography 51 and 52. Laboratory fee, $1] a semester 
v- 6 P . . erapi 71 and ve. Laboralory cc, 2 a seme ° 
hy : 
Davis 
tory and field trip (2 hours)—day. Intro 


he earth, grids and time, weather and climate, 


1p rms, soils, vegetation; weather forecasting, map read- 


<4 y 
- and Capabiliti, s 


(3) 
locatio nad altern 


P ate . } 
ys nal, Physic x years, n of land pabilities based on analysis of 
19s “ and best ig ” e “nomic, and cha s. Prin ples of site an- 
35 p * ystems of measure ment of area potent 


Tan . 
196 SPortation Comp/ x > 
. ’ Vv € es Fi 
Whic and alternate year : 
7Vars A study of transportation networks and systems by 


; I 
» an ae 
nd ideas are An analysis 


196 ™ 0 'Tansportation 


given varying degrees of pl ace 


V or FE national, and international 
1969 ‘COnomies | ) Davi 
" and alyn aot avis 
Blong ® alternate years: fall ) é 
Nomie, ear drs 0 irison of differing re 


rid distribution. 
rld P Ww su si 
Qe. , 
1969 _¢ °pulation and ¢ 


istry. 20 alternat Velilement Westermann 
° e > " ; 
Nor 4on; ¢ Mracte;) ee: Spring—day P ution composition, structures, and 
+ “racteristic wor ” ce ee ‘ 
Brat} . Ment of facta settlement patterns in te pulation organiza 
, » Ur P mVtOrs tribut ’ : ons and fr 
133 , "80 and ruy al sett : to popula I osions and mi 
‘ . 5 i¢ € tr 
lo ‘ - . 
1965 Sina J, 
" and dustrial Structures Weste 
and alterna " f estermann 
nj triby “© years: fal] , 
Un Mion of ind a ny The ture of the istrial com 
dust 
ry Principles of ir sustrial and economic development pian 
® 1 
he § 
On at of 3 
d Abbati, “Ction hers ; 
Cave fal) senkens - , 


~) 
N 


134 Location of Industry (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day. 


The George W ashin 


ton University 


Structure and development of the 


" 1 . 1 
world industries, industrial location requirements, principles of industrial eq@ 


137 Industrial Planning for Underdeveloped Areas (3) 


Summer 1962. [he appraisal of industrial development potentials in 0 
areas; the preparation and implementation of industrial devel pment plans 
problems of industrial development in traditional societ 


ies; the role of ind 


countries, with particular emphasis on United States responsibilities. 


141-42 Urban Settlement (3-3) 


1963-64 and alternate years. Location, functions, and forms of cities; # 
relationships; the urban hierarchy; urban problems and the history of their 


ment; the city of the future. 


145 World Cultural Geography (3) 


Fall—day. A study of differences in national character structures; H 
patterns and personality traits typical of various cultures; difficulties these 


present in interpersonal relations and intercultural communications. 


146 World Political Geography (3) 


: modal, 


peb 
difiee™ 


Can 


Cam 


mst 
ser 
We , 


ptt 
melt 


. 


2 


rs re ' ¥: : iti 
Spring—day. l'ypes and distributions of political systems, the major pol of 


and associations of the world, factors which 
flict and arbitration. 


73-74 City Planning: Theory and Pra 
Academic year—evening. Theories of « 
urban activities, value systems; analysis o 
designs for future cities; theory and techr 
plementation of plans. 


181 United States* (3) 


Not offered 1962-63. 
183 Western I urope* (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall day. 
184 The Mediterranean* (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring day 
185 Africa* (3) 
Offered 1963 64. 
186 The Middle East* (3) 
Offered 1963-64, 


> 


191 Latin America* (3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. 


194 Communist China* (3) 
Spring—day. 
195 Eastern and Southeastern Asia* (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 
196 The Soviet Union* (3) 
Fall—day. 
197 The Pacific* (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 


198 Australia* (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 


* Regional survey No prerequisites For 


regions, regional courses in the departments of Econo 


recommended, for example: Economics 185-06 


t Politics and Government 


{ 


iqu 


affect relative political power, 


lice (35-3) 


ity functions and structures; 
f contemporary urban 


»s of planning; action te 


ts particularly 


omics, History, 
mic History ane 


History 164, South America since Ind pendence; and Political Science 


1 
interestee 


and Poli 
~ »yoblems 
d Pr occa! 


17/, 


a 


jo 
evalua! pv? 
; pee 


0 
yroblems+ 
} hnique’’ 


a 


W ester 


f 
Wester ps 


i 
on indy 


S 
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T HIRD GROUPp* 


Seminar: History and Philosophy of Campbell, Westermann 
7CO Se - / / 
oft } 


1ot given for the first half until the second hal 


d half is completed, 
f eh | ] n 
Of ge, and alternate y, irs: academic year—evening A study of the velopment 
Wore eraPhic thought, fror us to the present é | apprais i the great 
8 of the World’s m fa us rs t eveloy seful, con 
» g 
Porary Philosophy of geography. 


lection and Analysis (3-3) 
“8 Course. . 


} hal } ter 
* Credit 18 not given for the frst half unti the se r sted, 
i 1 hou abo ind field (3 hours). 1963 64 > years. 
&nd n; methods 1 syst f data « nN; quantitative 
lin st ysis; systems of synthesis 
N 


conomic Geography 3 ) 


pment of economic 


gt graphy 4S a systematic ap- 
» the liter ature of econ 


mic geography, research methods. 


3 ; Bional and Urban Planning Westermann. Campbell 
0) : 


Year —— 
Acade SOurse : Credit js not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
fronting tho a —evening. alysis of nning function, major problems con 
4) 2 7% Planner, contemporary status of its areas of success and failure. 
rae 
| 4 Minar lace and ( ulture (3~3) 
2 a Ls 1 : . 
*thnig one alternate years, A study of the culture traits which characterize various 
35) : PS and differentiate people-place associations. 
2 Semi, 
Summ "ar: World Problem Areas (3 >) 
™mer 1969__ 4 Ba - 
beeg tere OBTaphy 25) (3). A study of those parts of the world which have 
intern 


ational concern, whether because of their polit 


ical or social 
1 economic 


development, or aggressive tendencies 


An evaluation of 
h have created the “problems”. 
} 


The Staff 
300 Thee). umanged. 


The Staff 


*EOLOGYt 
‘, GEOLOGY 


Te! . 
Aye. 880r; } _ ki (Chairman) 
5 ‘ Ci > . " . . TT y - ; 
> OCs bof mers G. L. ¢ Hrist, Michael Fleischer, H. lr’. Evans, Jr., I. G. Sohn 
Le Miate °ssor G. V "arrol] 
ong 
“turer soria Lecturer Nicholas Hotton 


Nedman 


First Group 


The Staff 


y and field tri; : A sur 
gy. Firs ol materials 
l half: } geological pe- 
¥Y lee, $f semeste 
eo 
‘ 
P ye %61-£ 


74 The George V ashington University _ aan 


Minerals and Rocks (3) 

Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—day. Introduction to th 
minerals and rocks and their environments; identification of minerals by 
tion of their physical properties and by the use of elementary chemical test® 


uisite: Geology 1. Laboratory fee, $8. 


ne com 


Seconp Group 


LO] History of Geological Sciences (2) aod 
Not offered 1962-63. Lectures on the development of geological thought 
history of geological and related sciences. qele 


Dynamic Geology (3) 
Fall: lecture (3 hours), recitation (1 hour)—day. The interrel 
and exogene forces in the processes of sedimentation and vulcanism; 8° Ceol 
geophysical aspects of epicontinental and geosynclinal areas. Prerequisite: ¥ 


2, 12; Physics 11, 12. os 


11-12 Mineralogy (3-3) : 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half fa mt 
pleted (except for chemistry majors who may receive credit for the fi hal pe 
a cade mic year lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—evening. ‘irst the 
olog trical crystallography and elementary aspects of optical crysta 
appl lication to the identification of minerals. Second half: optica 
tification of nonoy paque minerals by use of the polarizing microscope atory 
Geology 1 and 12; Physics 11, 12, or permission of the instructor. Labor 


1 semester 
LS Petrogray; hy (4) 

Fall: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours)—evening. 

identification and classification of common rocks. Prerequisite: 
ratory fee, $10 
Intoduc tion to Pe trology (3) Lect i 
yoratory (3 hours). jgriti§ ve: 
Perot 


I sis b 

yetrogenic theory: laboratory work on the diagnosis of rp gene: is by 

. istics. 
und textural character 


roscopi¢ determination of mineralogic al : ! 
10 cart! 


srnate years: lecture (2 hours), lal 


1963-64 and 


Geology 115. Laboratory fee, $ na 
ig 
« : . > npn elle 
22 Structural Geology (3) las. se 
nts . — 

Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field tri ps as arrang red with oor 12 
etation of geologic formations on the basis of their oie . "Physic : yal 
cations to geological field work Prerequisite: G cology 4 Thi 
; a ty . yn 

123 {dvanced Structural Geology (3) ). [nit isi’ 
. : : , (4 hours prered 

1963-64 and alternate years: lecture (1 hour), laboratory theory: 

to specialize d techniques of structural analysis, und to tectonic rele 

Geology 122. Recommended: Mechanical Engineering 10 os 

re) is] 
8 Ceomorphology (3) Jrerne, ‘et! 
28 Geomorphology (3 > £3 and & nd ® 
] noed. 1962-6 maps * 


ure (2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arra! 


day Nature and evolution of earth forms, i" 
ohy 115-10. 


photographs Prerequisite: Geology 107 or Geogray q 
: . I rane 


interpretaul 


\2 Economic Geology (3) 

1963-64 and alternate years: lecture (2 hour 
} liz mn ‘ 

of occurrence, and utilizatie  Geolosy * 


), laboratory * 


Genesis, distribution, mode Kj 
Mining industry in relation to economic life Prerequisite: Tele 
oratory fee $10 eS 
ni ra! 
1-52 Im rate Paleontology (3-3  arrane ted 
151—52 Inverteb ( Paleontology Es ee , field trips af inve™ 


Academic year: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) ae 
nt of phyla, paleoee os este 
fee, - 


Laboratory 


— lhe Division of l 


niversuy Str 


; ny pe 
idents 


iS 

4 VY, 

eeertebrat Paleontology (3) Hotton 
~evenin hours), laboratory or field a8 arranged. 1962-63 and alternate years: spring 
Y the Sen General features of vertebrate morphology and evolution as illustrated 

157 “Si record ; Problems of paleoecology and adaptation, whe 


re appropriate, 


Me, . 
19 lethods in Paleontology (3) 


4 Sohn 
Paleons i d alternate years, An introduction to the Principles and techniques of 
‘ Ologi-. Se sie 
Ceology IS ]cay esearch, including the rules of zoological nomenclature. Prerequisite: 
ti - 
1963.64 STaphy (4) Teleki 
ari aed alternate years, Sedimentation, facies, evaluation of stratigraphic bound 
107 5, 1oples of Correlation applied stratigraphic geology. Prerequisite: Geology 
173 R k 
egi . ay" 
1969 alae Ge ology (3) Carroll and Staff 
tibution ne alternate years: fall—day. Lecture and map work 
Credit Pe Geological] formatioy 


on the regional dis 


18 and struct may be reelected for 


Geology 107 


ires 


This course 
Terequisite : 


» 122; Geography 5] 


» OF permission of the instructor. 
05 lump GRoup 
mMHo . 
emi ; 

ace ni — te lhe Stafi 

C yes 
tlected ; Year—». arranged. Special topics. Does not = 

; SUCCE ssi ye years 


peat itself and may be 


braphy | +) 


Christ 
ate years: fal] 


e X.,. evening. The structure of crystals as determined 

2 Crys alt 

W962 rang temistry* (3) Evans 

l ne » : . — : 
4 ME an, Coo Alternate years: Spring—evening Chemistry , f the Solid state. Bound. 

ding . : 
4) Son ation and the role of crystalline structure in ch ustry and mineralogy, 
Ch . 
I ey (3) | leischer 
Ship. Nn : . . . 
‘Ps, 4nd th. lternate years Principles and ries on the abundance. relation 

U4 - “stribut in th | one 

sor, iHion " (he various rock 1 cral specie< 

Di 

1 dane COlogy* (3) I riedma: 

le 8nd alter” riedman 
ds, “Nd une) Mate years Investi 1 phenomena by means of sta 
4)» Stable isot " . : 

‘~)2 f Opes of elements ar th abundance. 

i 
Leg Te Pal; or 


1 
Sohn 
tification with 
Micr »paleor 


Paleoec ology 


ne 
—_— 
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First Group ol 
1-2 First-year German (3-3) we 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half i il 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring—day ; n 1962. Second half: a 


spring—day and evening; summer 1962 The essentials of German grammar 
lation of easy prose. Aural training, oral practice in electronic languag® 


Works! yp fee, $6 a semester 


A year course: credit is he first half until the second half je ie 
First half: { and day; summer 1962 . Second half: ‘oso Pe 
st g lay and ev g Selections from modern Germs nic 
con ati 1 review ] g. oral practice in electro” oa! al 
gua 10 mester. Prerequisite: German , 
4 ef 
10 German Conversation and Composition (32.3) of 
Academic year lay At training, oral practice in electronic lang 


} orkshop fee, 9 mester res 


17 B Ger for R ; Exar at Candidat 
' "ie ate 
I ( ing—evening; summer 196 Specifically for gradu F oe 
w ttle or no German, who are prepa » for re ng examinations. 
gal 


9G nk nes for Nonmajor Students (3) ule 
\ f Oo ajc u f gradual 14 


Fall—evening: pring—evening; summer 1962 Primarily for i rh 
epar I Th ex nations. Undergraduates admitted with Lo sof 
tr No a P edit f idu ents. Prerequi isite: 4’ I 
t t ost! 


roduction to German Literature (3-3) 
t + or the equivalent. 


year—evening Prerequi 


Seconp Group yee” 


103-4 Goethe's “Faust’”—Parts 1 and Il (3-3) ; 
pos” 


1962-63 and alte ite years: academic year—evening. 

; } j ur 5-3) 
131-32 German Literature of the Eighteenth Century \? i Schiller Kins 
: u _ 
1963-64 and te ite years The age of Lessing, Goethe, an %, 
3 y 


nth Century (3 Youns 


he 


| ul 
103-64 a e yea Romanticism, Biedermeier I 1s 
Realism pos" 
151-52 German Literature of the Twentieth Century (3-9? Pe 
IO2-65 nite ite year der year—evening King, 
179-80 Adva Com sition for Under sduate and 
Ura luat Majors i 1) 
Academic ye 18 arranged 


Tump GrouPr 


2 Middle High German (3-3) Li 


1963-64 and alternate years 


205-6 Gothic (3-3 Introduction ” ‘of 
1962-63 and alt ste years: academic year day pe 
ly of Germ languages 
9-10 Old High Ge a yO) 
day. 


emic year 


Sa 


“3-14 Old 


lorse 
PAT 


Caching ( 

Pall arranged. 

and the lang ap 
21-99 


Semi ’ 
10¢:« Unar . GC. r 


an alterna:, years 
5) ” Broups Motifs, 8nd tend 
“52 : , 
(3 9c Minar: ; tudies jin 7 
; ‘ 
ign,” and alternate “ar 
Sly 
iy] 
4 Man Nglish an, 
N tera tions (3 } 
yt ffere 52-49 
“Lay S . POe-63, Comy 
er . 
162 63 Unar Ge rman Litera 
ings anc alterna: Years: . 
29. * and Tesea r, h Probl. = 
EY Thess ar 
Acay ; resis (3 ) 
yeni ™ 
Cenms " Year 88 arra 
,, 
eg 
S a] 
(, Ors K \ 
1, late p ™ Nayee ;: Wood Gr 
van 5 fessor, W.C. p, 
Nira, ro Sor ( I 
lor p lerh, r 
~~ H 
te g 
tay 
of Day “tion 


4 and alternate 


(5-3) 


7er man in Co 


Met} odok 


Ure of the S, vent 


The Division of l 


years, 


1 appre nticeship 
a aes nig ~ 
Grative and Historical Indo 


guistics as a scien 


man Romanti 


th Ce nlury Germar 


Allee 


The Staff 


in college classes 


“fe 
nguistics, with special refer 


cs, morphology, ar 


King, Allee 


graphy, methodology, 


ules (3) Legner 
5 literature I € 

1 erary works 
Legner 
¢ i eT ¥ SoOci¢ es 
Rogers 
acy and critique 

r the equivalent 


t of individual w it 
ture Rogers 
i, poetry crit 
} 
iuions Usterle 
uisal of influences. 
Osterle 
me KY, read 
The Staff 
Master's iegree in 
in) 
oO Cha an 


King 
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First Group r 

= erbe 

= ae 9 yser, H fi 
39-40 The Deve lo pme nt of Seda ge an Civilization (3-3) Ka irst 


: reshmen. jent 
Academic year— day and evening; summer 1962. Primarily - im from ancie? 
half: the political, socis al, economic, and cultural history of the Old We 


times to 1715. Second half: from 17 15 to the present. Haskett, Hill 


71-72 The Deve ‘lopme nt of the Civilization of the ; 
United States (3-3) ores. Firs 
r ly for sophom jn thelt 
Academic year- day and evening; summer 1962. Primarily ted States 
half: the political, social. ec onomic, and cultural forces of the Uni ont. 
world setting from 1492 to 1865. Second half: from 1865 to the prese 


SEconD Group* Kayse! 

ngid- 

109-10 Ancient History (3-3) ts will be cons! 
Academic year- ~day. The political, social, and intellectual aspect! 


Ree 


. if me. 
ered. First half: the anc ient Near East and Greece. Second half: Ro 


111-12 Medieval History (3-3) consid 


: will 3th 
Not offered 1962-63, The political, social, and intellectual ono: om t "the 
ered. First half: from the 4th to the 12th century. Second hal 
through the 16th century. Kaysé! 

130 Nationalism (3) ; 

— 1962. The historical evolution of modern nationalism. Herbet 

2 2 6 Ger 

131-32 History of Germany (3-3) | development 177 to the 
rs ademic year —day. The political, social, and cultural de 


from 
man people. First half: from the Re formation to 1871. Second half: 
present. 


141-42 History of France (3-3) 1 cultural history 
a aaa 1962 63. A survey of the political, social, anc cata r 
France. First half: from earlie st times to lf 815, Second half: from Tho homps” 
; , tics 
143 History of Old Russia (3) - cociety and poli 
Not offered 1962-63. The Slavic and Eurasian roots of Russian * 


over a thousand year period, 800-1800. 
145-46 History of Modern Russia (3-3) 


son 


Tho at, 


First he 
Academic year day. The rise and fall of the revolutionary oye asia nd 4 
Tsarist Russia in the Golden Age, 1800-1917. Second half: Soviet . 
politics of empire, since 1917. Gray 
147 Economic History of Europe (3) lay. 
Not offered 1962-63. A survey from ancient times to the present 44 : 
“reyqtiO 
148 Oversea Expansion of Europe (3) ‘uropean civil en 
Not offered 1962-63. International rivalries and the impact of — anc 201 
in Africa and the Pacific basin since 1500, with emphasis on the “a 
turies. Dave 
: s&s 
149-50 ) European Di iplomatic History (3-3) day and eveninf’,s ond 
First half: 1963-64 and alternate years. Second half: —— i atic pra one of the 
mer 1962, Bac kground of the European state system and of i diplome actions 
relations since the ( on s of Vienn 1, with emphai is on the £57 If: since a tf 
great powers and their statesmen. First half: to 1878. Second hal ent) 


‘ a 
> > 9 jal, &, 
15] a enetish History (3-3) f politica! al, 800 pall: 
llc year—day. A general surve y of the development king work Furs 
economic institutions of lastin g significance in the Ens lish spea to 
“0 
to 1689. Second half: since 1689. tory yf gs dad 
5. Histo’ 
: h 196; 
* History 39-4 Prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 190 through Tei 
course 1 ) through 184 it ar isos 39-40 a i. to courses 161 through 


t Appointment effective September 1962 
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Anejo . : 
1965 tent Americans (3) Davis 
2 
early on alternate years: fall—day. A study of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, and other 


169 ilizations of North and South America. 
: Iberian 


Alternat Background of Latin America (3) Davis 
and ~~ Spring and summer terms: spring—day; summer 1962. History of Spain 
Spanish igal, with emphasis on developments leading to the rise and decline of the 
; and Portuguese empires. 
Colon; 
On . . ; . 
Fal ied Latin America (3) Davis 
sh and p,ne- Political, economic, social, and institutional developments in Span- 
164 ; ortuguese America from the conquest through the wars of independence. 
South / be - : 
Aherat America since Independence (3) Davis 
€ spri 7 ; 
Ment of abeg and and summer terms: spring—evening; summer 1962. Develop 
06 \ © independent South American states in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
) Mer: 
Mexico and t} {ey : 9° ay 
ler; | hor eaaday /aribbean since Independence (3) Davis 
"publics of Me .and summer terms: summer 1963; spring 1964. A survey of the 
10 Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean islands. 
Ameri. . . A 
Sprj g ‘can Colonial History (3) Haskett 
nse tvening, a 
Ving}, instirwne” The settlement of the British colonies, the development of pro- 
“enturies Utions, and the emergence of an American civilization in the 17th and 18th 
(179 
ms. 
Soc . , aed ‘ pe 
Academic tal History of the United States (3-3) Gray 
qellectual any erent summer 1962—History 172 (3). Daily life, institutions, 
Ndustria} ay artistic achievements of the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861: and the Urban 
73 R ra, 1861 to the present time. 
€Drese , ; 
Spring. Ntative Americans (3) Gray 
&~day; : : , ; : 
ty signif’, Summer 1962. A biographical approach to national history. Some 
ernm, “nt and pivotal personalities in the development of the United States in 
4 p., » Susiness, science, religion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. 
“SOnomic W; _— . 
Fall day ue History of the United States (3) Gray 
trade since 1607 ain trends in the development of American agriculture, industry, and 
l X76 Po) ‘, with their Old World backgrounds and in their world setting. 
olit;,. ; 
(3-3) tical and Constitutional History of the United States Haskett 
+e Y 9 
Adem; 
Ci) tlc year. Mee , : 
Vil W, year—day; summer 1962—History 175 (3) First half: to the eve of the 


s 


im Second half: the Civil War to 1940. 
Not og uh (3) 
cong. ®red 1962 63. 
» > and the probl 


i The West (3) 


‘Not 
1s Offered 1969 63 


Gray 
Rise of the plantation system and slavery; the intersectional 
ems and progress of the New South. 


8 ol The role of the frontier in American history. 

: LDlomarin We ; ; alt ‘ ° 
Ncader P nati History of the United States (3-3) Merriman, Hill 
Wa IC year- - / 
ene Solation —day and evening; summer 1962—History 181 (3). Tendencies to 

¥ ) » i? 4 ‘ . oe 
ttlement - an p pansion, and collectivism; disputes with foreign countries and their 

SENts, Fir the activities of the American secretaries of state and diplomatic 

3 v) vst half: to 1898. Second half: since 1898 
ver : pee rd : sir 1898 
g. Sea k A . : ae = : 7 
uring * ‘XPansion of the United States (3) Merriman 
Sego: ay, The A : , . } 
Slons, 1€ political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying pos 


leq 


United States (3) Merriman 
> historical background and main trends in the relationship of the 


ng peoples of North America. 


Mi TI 
glish speak 


80 The George Washington ( niversity — 


on 

f Thomps 

190 History of India (3) 5 from the E 
Not offered 1962-63. The civilization of India and her neighbors fr 


nings to independence, — 


191-92 Current History (1-1) 


Academic year—day, Contemporary events in their world setting. Davis” 
2 Zr: , , . ad d 

193 History of the Near East (3) b, Persiats as? 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall 1962—day The Byzantine, re Ottoman” 
Islamic backgrounds of Near Eastern history; the rise and decline 0 breakuP jnto 
pire; the action of European powers in the area; and the Ottoman 


Turkish Republic and other successor states, Thomps”” 
195-96 History of the Far East (3-3) set half: the ci 
First half: not offered 1962-63. Second half: spring—day. yee she modem 

tion of China and Japan from the beginnings to 1600. Second half: 


East under the impact of the West since 1600. bb Sammon 
=~ . ° . . , “ye . avi 0. '; 
197-98 Proseminar in Latin American Civilization Davis, R 
“ cay, OF 
(o-oo ) ; , nd review: 
Academic year—as arranged, Reading course for coordination @ 
only to majors in Latin American Civilization. Thomps” 
. ; , . : 2_9 e jont 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3-9), aa disci ee 
Academic year—evening. Limited to majors in History. Reading tative 


. : : . rat tessa od epreseD 
on main trends in the history of Western civilization, including TeP 
tions from the classics of historical literature, 


Tump Group* — 


211-12 Reading Course in Medieval History (3-3) 


Academic year—day. Primarily for graduate students. Herb! 
241-42 Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) ee 
Academic year—evening. Davis? 


243 Reading Course in Modern European History (3) . 
Fall—as arranged, Primarily for graduate students. Thomps 


246 Seminar in Eurasian History (3) 


ot ; p 
Spring—evening. Thomp*? 
247 Reading Course in Russian History (3) i 
Fall—evening. Primarily for graduate students. Davi 
249 Seminar in European Diplomatic History (3) of 
Fall—day. Ken 
251-52 Seminar in English History (3-3) as 
Academic year—afternoon. Dav 
261-62 Seminar in Latin American History (3-3) 4 
1963-64 and alternate years, 3) Gx) 
a) 9 . - - ae . P P os (3 
271-72 Seminar in the Social History of the United States | cot 
Academic year— evening. History ‘ 
9599 = é . i. : ’ . C ani, LSb 
273-74 Reading Course in American Economic and Social 
& 
(3-3) tt 
. : : : s. e 
Academic year—as arranged. Primarily for graduate — pa Hask 
97c 4 . . ° . ous + * eet, 11sto 
275-76 Seminar in American Political and Constitutional 
(3-3) 


Academic year—evening. 


urse- 
: ; P ° P : a up co’ 
* Approval of the instructor is required for registration in each third-gro 
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MN 
~18 . ; ; ne 
Hy Reading Course in American Political and Constitutional Haskett 
long Hory (3-3) 
thermal 1962-63 and alternate years—fall as arranged. Second half: 1963-64 and 
4) ” © years—fall as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. 
| 5 Seminar in the Diplomatic History of the United Merriman 


lates (3_3)) 
& Mic year—day. 


Reading Course in American Diplomatic History (3-3) Merriman 
OL re year—evening. Primarily for graduate students. 
deajes ™inar (3-3) The Staff 
Proval of year—as arranged; summer 1962—History 291 (3). Prerequisite: ap- 
" the Department. 
emi : ; : u : : 
Sbrin nar in the History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison 
% &~evening, : 
been, Sis (3-3) The Staff 
Masters” year—as arranged; summer 1962. Required of all candidates for the 


gree specializing in history. 


HOME ECONOMICS* 


Prof 

°Ssor 

{soci Kathryn Towne (Chairman) 
Tofessorial Lecturer Mary Osterndorf 


LP, 5 Fst Group 
elect; “aay 
Not Sheed 2" and Preparation (3) 
"eines. 1962-63 Composition, selection, and preparation of food; analysis of 


Mea}, Standard produc 


8, - ts; planning, preparing, serving, and estimating the cost of 
Materia] fee, $18. g £, 


thin» . : 
Not Offeres, Its Selection, Cost, and Care (3) Towne 
} the 1962-63. Clothing selections—the economic, aesthetic, and hygienic as 
,. “ate of .7 2PPlication of the principles of color and design to individual selection; the 
Clothing. 
{mi} 
Pay Meals (3) Osterndorf 
ts, food h The choice, purchase, preparation, and service of foods; dietary stand 
ate, and y, “bits, and the nutritional needs of the family; problems of purchasing, 
Qj] R. of food by the consumer. Material fee, $11. 
Siting. ealth and Household Sanitation (3) Towne 


§ “itation | ‘ Home hygiene and home care of the sick; the principles of household 
a thi Telation to health and diseases. 
m ° 
Not offer Construction (3) 


for .-°Ted 1969 
* Cotton, oa, Ok 


Towne 
Simplified techniques and unit method of construction suitable 
6 tion ; the and man-made fibers; the use of commercial patterns and their 
a rie D Proper selection of color, design, and fabric. Material fee, $8. 

e : ‘ 
Cture ( Coration (3) 


is Towne 

‘4 hor : * we oe 

, our), laboratory (4 hours). Not offered 1962-63. Original pattern and 
Mations- . 


and cloth; > application to a variety of hand methods of decorating fabrics for 
nd oth ung draner} - yee , net me" 
ther Simple P°™es and upholstering; use of stencils, block and screen printing, 
The § ple equipment, 


of | 
Dstruct; 
‘Tuction here listed is for 


the academic year 1961 


ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


82 The George Washington Univer —— 

atch Catt ts et Egil ; 

Town 

71 Costume Design and Fashion Economics (3) + of clothine 

Not offered 1962-63. Factors determining fashions and effect on on relation ! 
problems of the consumer of textiles and clothing, historic costume and ! 

modern dress. Material fee, $8. Towne 

72 Household Textiles (3) nd 


a 
. | le siber 
Not offered 1962-63. Properties, uses, and tests of the different lee ef 
fabrics, and development of judgment and knowledge of standard for the 
clothing and house-furnishing material. Material fee, $8. 
7 Marketing (3) 


; d tot 
Not offered 1962-63. Purchasing of foods as it relates to the home an 
stitution. 


‘ 


he i 


Seconp Group dor! 

: : ; : Oster 

102 Advanced Food Preparation (3) eparation | 
Spring—day. The application of the fundamental processes of food Mater® 
a wider range of food materials and various services for different occasi0 


fee, $18. 
106 Quantity Cookery (3) 


Not offered 1962-63. Town? 
123 Household Finance and Problems of the Consumer (3) - dustrial socie 
Not offered 1962-63. Economic problems of the family in modern a ec ting | 
family income, income apportionment and household expenditures, laws 
home, investments, consumer buying. Town? 
143 Advanced Clothing Construction (3) " designit? 
Not offered 1962-63. Problems of clothing construction and flat patter 
Material fee, $8. 
148 Food Problems and Demonstration Methods (3) oducts from 
Not offered 1962-63. Factors affecting the preparation of standard pr 
the experimental viewpoint, principles of demonstration. Material fee, 
152 Nutrition (3) ; abnormal ¥ 
Not offered 1962-63. Lecture course on the principles of normal and a?” [a 


Ai > P jietarle 
man nutrition. Laboratory work on the calculation and preparation of « 
oratory fee, $8. 


as Renee Yas 7 is! 
154 Diet Therapy (3) Z Mater® 
Not offered 1962-63. Study of nutrition as applied to diet and disea 
fee, $8. Ost mndotl 
Seed Pia fetcue ; ster nd 
164 Child Nutrition (3) re-schoo! am 
Fall—day. Basic principles and practices in nutrition at infant, Pon i; 
adolescent ages. Demonstration of nutritional and special food require 
168 Institutional Management (3) Leting problem" 
Not offered 1962-63. Study of the organization, equipment, and marketlN® 
of institutions. Tow?’ 
~ ’ . . ‘ yew’ 
171 House Furnishing (3) ; 1 sanitary ne 
Fall—day. Home planning from the historic, artistic, economic, eee etc. Ms 
points; home furnishings such as linens, dishes, floor covering, mattresses a 
rial fee, $5. Tow" 


172 Problems in Home Furnishings (3) 


outst 
Workshop-t¥P° © snd 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Not offered 1962-63. tures 


: xt . : : : - ishing fur 
in home furnishings, including upholstering, slip covering, refinishing 
making draperies, 
oa 7 a . e : ip* 
181 The Child in the Home (3) Pre tions? 
t-child re## 


Not offered 1962-63. Care and development of children, paren 
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19 Th RRS ORT PES ESE 
e . . ‘ np 

Pal omes Its Management and Equipment (3) Towne 
Problem. Economic management of the home; distribution of time and energy; 

193 5 § in the selection, arrangement, and care of equipment. 
u TI oF. , P nn . . 
As a vision of Home Management (3) The Staff 
those » n8ed. Field work under supervision. Designed to meet requirements of 


195 Preparing to teach in federally aided schools. 


ee 
Special Problems (3) The Staff 
the Staff. 1: _ Individual investigation or study under the guidance of a member of 
Nog p, pm for 1962-63: tailoring. 
tademig ear (3-3) : The Staff 
. ~ year—evening. The study of the most recent materials and problems in 


18 va 
rious - : 
Us phases of home ec onomics, 


p JOURNALISM* 
Tof 


C55, 
dsiocing, R. P, Schlabach, Jr. (Chairman) 
© Professor R. C. Willson 


€Clure ~ 
SFL Dennis, J. V. Hinkel, Louis Robinson, T. R. Smith 


‘ First Group 


72 7 
ol . . 5 ae 2 9) Ty; 
Neade @lism in American Society (3-3) Willson 


“mjc ; - . —— 
lati year—day and evening. Evolution of newspapers and other media in re- 


Ghtne ; aa ay 
of Conte: Political, social, and economic life; the concept of press freedom; problems 
Mporary journalism. 


ly R Seconp Group 
port; \ ~ 
Pay lprting (3) Schlabach 
Bathering ” Spring—evening; summer 1962. Instruction and classroom practice in 
‘dered » evaluating, and writing news; emphasis on newspapers, other media con- 
Bes,,. 
uy P ~ 
Fal mee and Make-up (3) Schlabach 
YPography e* summer 1962. Editing of news and other material for publication, 
(2 ¥ anc display; use of pictures and other graphic presentations. 
vance . z . = , wee 
Spring aco? Reporting: Magazine Feature Articles (3) Willson 
"aterial fo Summer 1962. Instruction and practice in writing magazine articles, 
(33 T which is obtained through independent investigation. 
Var > . . . ’ . ~ 
Paget Reporting: Community News (3) Schlabach 
37 d z Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of local news. 
Vance, > ° weer . ‘ 
Not lea d Reporting: National Affairs (3) 
80ver, ent 1962-63. Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of federal 
4p. * ~~ hews from the point of view of the press association. 
Clorj, . ale 
Spr; hee Journalism (3) Smith 
the Story Ring. Photographic techniques affecting publication, the illustration and 


Ng techni » Standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, captions, edit- 
\4 Rep: We, cropping for effective reproduction. 
tail N 


Prin Cwspaper Advertising (3) Robinson 


&~even; 
Per advertia”” Retail newspaper advertising management, coordination of news- 
~PMducss ‘sing with retail sales patterns, advertising readership, copy preparation, 


u 
tion Methods, 
© Stag 


of J : ’ i : : 
struction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


—— 


> 


The George Washington University 


wills 
ing s0 
Kode 


143 Industrial Communications (3) : Writ 
Fall—evening. An introduction to the field of corporate journalism. stoc 
editing the employee magazine. Preparation of annual reports. Editing 
publications, and external house organs. 


+I [son 
Willso 
144, Advanced Reporting: the Arts and Sciences (3) ublication ” 
Not offered 1962-63. Instruction and practice in writing articles for P’ 
such fields as the arts, business and economics, science, and technology: Hinkel 
145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) lic relations y 
Fall—Saturday morning. Principles, problems, and ethics of public blic insti 


: - , > u 
government agencies, commercial] establishments, educational and other P 
tions. Case histories of successful programs, 


151 Editorial Writing (3) 


«fairs 
ae - eae ob Make.” blic aff 
Spring—day. Instruction and practice in writing of editorials on pU labs 

c “poe a Sch tind 
196 Seminar (3) ., are rela 
Spring—as arranged. For Journalism majors only. Research in 
Journalism to secondary fields of study. Denn* 
198 Law of the Press (3) 


Fall—Saturday morning. Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative « n" 
lications as contempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor charact® 
newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on pu 
right of privacy. 


MATHEMATICS* G. 
nae P, 
Professors F. E. Johnston, Florence Mears, N. D. Nelson (Chairm 


Liverman, N. A. Wiegmann 
Professorial Lecturers W. H. Marlow, D. M. Dribin, Thomas Saaty *annell 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Joseph Blum, P. A. Devore, J. P. Fenne 
Assistant Professors W. A. Smith, R. Z. Vause, Hewitt Kenyon tschbers™ 
Lecturers Mabel Morris, A. J. Ziffer, Howard Banilower, Jerome Dew 

F. Snyder, R. A. Welker 


R 


First Group} 


resis 


jogs z a3 
3 College Algebra (3) M Exponent 10 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. -troducl 


° 0 jon 
‘ “ ae s; int tio 
logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic equations; uta! 


: at 
: . f ° . . rem; ye 
theory of equations; mathematical induction and the binomial apes ; one 
combinations, and probability; determinants; progressions. re 


each of high school algebra and high school geometry. The sil 

ee, aati 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 9,  Prered@is rics 9 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. . oF Mathe' 

years of high school algebra and one year of high school geometry, f 

(or concurrent registration therefor) . oe 

- x - hor 

9 General Mathematics I (3) For "5 8 


ics 2)- as 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962 (offered as Mathemste: ad Dus 
students in the School of Education or others electing Mathema 


h values; 
terminal sequence in mathematics, Propositional logic and trut# 

— jpio8 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. vious ei 


student’s Pre 


. 1 No first-group course in mathematics is available for college credit if the 
in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher numbered course. 
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8 ° . . : . . 

‘ystem, number bases, arithmetical computation; algebraic functions; topics from 

Mudenge metry. Prerequisite: two years of high schoo] mathematics. Not open to 
Who have had former Mathematics 2. 


Sring Mathematics II (3) The Staff 
+ introd ~ An introduction to matrices and vector spaces; non-Euclidean geom- 
Q Anal ; Uction to concepts of the calculus. Prerequisite: Mathematics 9 or former 2. 
ylic Geometry (3) The Staff 
Summe 18 Course will be offered for the last time summer 1962.) 
tleebra 1962. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high school 
il year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigo- 
( 
pacts 1 (3) The Staff 
tomer and evening; spring—day and evening. Elementary concepts of analytic 
With an73 ifferentiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometric functions 


8pplicar; or . . 
alge re vlications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or two years of high school 
tty. .’ Ne year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonom- 


0 - 
¢ ; * the equivalent. 

Vey, . ok Sead 
| Sprj ue II (3) The Staff 
tions and ay and evening. Differentiation and integration of transcendental func- 

equisit x applications; conics; parametric equations; techniques of integration. Pre- 
Be le ®: Mathematics 21. 
acyl ees 
Sori 3 us Hl (3) The Staff 
tere ites 2 Vector concepts; improper integrals; solid geometry; partial dif- 
; Cal a and applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. 

Cu, te SP es * 
fered wo LY (3) The Staff 
"Nations 63-64. Multiple integration with application; infinite series; differential 

2 Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 


al 
Culus I and II (6) The Staff 


e } . < 
1) d €quivalent of Mathematics 21 and 22. 
¥ and evening; spring—day. 


al 
Ths HU and IV (6) The Staff 
String €quivalent of Mathematics 23 and 24. 
Caley ¥4 
us ] < 
(This ess) The Staff 


Sy urse is being offered for the last time summer 1962.) 
loner 1962, we 


tions With _ Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometric func- 
30 Cal * applications. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 12. 
C ¢ v 
me! (3) The Staff 
Pall aay Course is being offered for the last time fall semester 1962-63.) 
dental pend evening; summer 1962. Differentiation and integration of transcen- 
5 “Wations ctions with applications, methods of integration, vectors and parametric 
Cal ly Terequisite: Mathematics 12 and 29. 
cu . a “ 
(Thi III (3) The Staff 
Pall 4 * Course is being offered for the last time spring semester 1962-63.) 
tig) 9:,.¢Y and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Infinite series, par- 


7 eTentiati A 4 } . : : 
“tial itiation, multiple integrals, solid geometry, improper integrals, and differ- 


ations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 30 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


9 1 Seconp Group* 
Ntro, 1 ‘ 
duc. * b=, ; 
Pall non to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 
af ing. Development of propositional and predicate calculi, basic semantic 


mat} 
cs 3 94; : 
31 or 24 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 
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. Mathemati@ 
concepts, elementary intuitive set theory, Boolean algebra. Prerequisite: } 
31 or 24 or Philosophy 121. 


Jelso” 
102 Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) : vaio 
Spring—evening. Axiomatic set theory, cardinal and ordinal arithmetic, — the it 
of the real number system. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or permission 
structor, Keny®® 
106 Topology for Undergraduates (3) : 
1963-64 and alternate years. The Stall 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) -terential ef 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Differ nati 3} 
tions, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. Prerequisite: Math 
or 24. The Stall 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I] (3) ‘og from 8 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Top erequisil 
vanced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex variables. 
Mathematics 111 or 132. Vause 


120 Introduction to Theory of Numbers (3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. 


122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 


Fall—evening. 


The stall 


123 Theory of Equations (3) 


Not offered 1962-63. The Stall 
. . ” © t 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) f finite yer 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. Elementary theory bs simian 
Spaces, determinants, equivalence, matrices with polynomial elements, 
matrices, 


125 Advanced Algebra (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 

126 Advanced Analytic Geometry (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 

132 Differential Equations (3) 
Not offered 1962-63, 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 
Spring—evening. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, 132, or 142. 


The Sif 


The stall 


135 Projective Geometry (3) 


Fall—evening. the Si! 
139 Advanced Calculus ] (3) al number fi 
Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962. Limits, continuity, heorersy tran 

tem, mean value theorems, partial differentiation, implicit function t 4 
mations, and mappings. Mest 
‘ : in 
140 Advanced Calculus IT (3) integrals fo, 
Spring—evening. Vector fields, multiple integrals, line and surface atics 


: Siege 4 site: Mathem 
set theory, theory of integration, improper integrals. Prerequisite: Ma Meal 
141 Introduction to Infinite Series (3) 
Fall—evening. _— 
142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) 
Fall—evening. Prerequisite: Mathematics 139, 


167 Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 
Not offered 1962-63, Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 132. 
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1p 
ied Analysis (3) The Staff 
| day; spring—evening. 
Ny Tuirp Group 
| 6, fathematical Logic (3-3) Nelson 
% rh and alternate years. 
ed of Numbers (3) Vause 
: &» 29 and alternate years. 
“he Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3) Johnston 
19697 Course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 


and alternate years. 
Nini, . ‘ 
Sori finite Series (3) 


Mears 
Ue gS rening. 
I 
1 Umerical Analysis (3-3) Marlow 
Up and alternate years. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, 132, or 142. 
Tdi. . ‘ . . : 
Pal dinary Differential Equations (3) —_—— 
rs,  °Vening, 
n , ° ¢ 
No vegral Equations (3) 
Bye. sted 1962-63, 
A yea, heory of Functions of a Real Variable (3-3) Liverman 
Acade Course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Bs py. mc year—evening. 
i 7 ; 
Not Berensial Geometry (3) 
es e ‘ ’ 
Bp Ted 1962-63, 
‘0 be ‘ 
Pl "Y Of Groups (3) Johnston 
%) Vening, 
e; ° + - ° . 
WW, 2°" @lized Functions and Operational Methods (3) Liverman 
“tatin and alternate years. Theory of generalized functions in one variable. Op- 
Fourier Calculus of generalized functions. Applications to differential equations and 
uy) analysis, Prerequisite: Mathematics 140. 
Wg, Larced Operational Methods (3) Liverman 
tions, and alternate years. Generalized functions on test spaces of analytic func- 
and Perational calculus in several variables. Applications to partial differential 


Ye * Yolution equations of applied mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 261. 
Aeade Modern Algebra (3-3) 
Helis op, eat —evening. Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, rings, and 

Wsgian Cory of finite fields, extension fields, Galois groups, factorization theory in 

7 3 domains, and groups with operators. 

No ples tn Matrix Theory (3) Wiegmann 

Slon ri fred 1962-63. Theory of linear transformations (vector spaces over a divi- 

Cia) one? advanced classical theory, matrix representation of groups and rings, spe- 

tdge PICS as time allows. Prerequisite: Mathematics 124 and an elementary knowl- 
¥ 8Toups, rings, and fields. 


a fa tue ‘ 
Not tlculus of Variations (3) 
®red 1962-63, 


No °nsor Analysis (3) 
by ted 1962-63, 


Wiegmann 


8 The George Hf ‘ashington University 


ee 
277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 


Spring—evenin g. 


Keny” 
281-82 Introduction to Topology (3-3) 
potog’ 
Academic year—evening. The su! 
295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) 

Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. The St! 
299-300 Thesis (3 3) 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


MICROBIOLOGY* 


Professors R. G. Beachley (Emeritus), A. M. Griffin, Mary Robbins (Act 
man), R. C. Parlett 

Clinical Professor Murray Grant 

Associate Professor Rudolph Hugh 

Assistant Professor R. C. Wood 

Clinical Instructor A. H. Traum 

Associates W. D. Hann, G. B. Pelleu, Jr. 


ing Cha" 


prplcecnenmeesigt Leo! 
Saat : ria =" ;, F. B. Gordot ~ 0, 
Special Lecturers L, S. Baron, R. C. Cook, C. W. Emmons, 


7 Peeples 2 
Jacobs, M. C. Leikind, J. D. MacLennan, H. J. Magnuson, W. J. 
Pierce 


112 General Microbiology (4) : dical studerds of 
Spring—Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 to 12:00 A.M. For ase pr t ors" 
study of the fundamentals of bacteriology, including hygienic app died in a ator) 
cultivation and control of several groups of microorganisms are's 11-12. Labo 
tory. Prerequisite: any biological laboratory science; Chemistry 


fee, $13. The sia 

. . : + Lettsiae 

209 Medical Microbiology (1 to 11) Bacteria, riches of 
Fall: lecture (4 hours), laboratory (10 hours) —as antigen, » health and dissecoi 
viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, and metazoa which relate to the Irn. vac’ 


man—cultural study of most important forms; methods of diagnosi* mandloeys be 
cultural, immunologic, and animal reactions: theory and —_— os students; 
cines; serums; antibiotics. Open to suitably prepared grac ee the course jruses— 
elected as a whole or in part by adding the appropriate letter kettsiae and ¥ 
with credit allocated as follows: (a) Bacteriology, including ric ] mycology— 
lecture (4), laboratory (3); (b) Parasitology, including medica limited ep) Jab 
(2), laboratory (1); (ce) Immunology (1). May be taken by semester hour 
candidates for Master’s degrees. Laboratory fee, $4.50 for each om 
oratory work, 


; ie ., gnd 
210 Fundamentals of Epidemiology and Preventive Medicine (2), infectit int 
Spring—Mon., 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Sources, modes, and imp a industr F 
injury. Consideration also given the problem of eccine See 112 or 
Open to liberal arts graduate students. Prerequisite: Microbi 


219-20 Advanced Microbiology (arr.) thods and ¢ wa 
Academic year—as arranged, Special study of advance’ re in micr' 
lems in microbiology for suitably qualified students specializit sive lent; 
requisite: Microbiology 112 or 209; Chemistry 151-52 or the eq 
the instructor, Laboratory fee, $4.50 a semester hour. 


= 4 ‘ , eye 51-62. 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961 
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B 


: ; | y Wood 
Ioen terial Chemistry and Physiology (2) Yager 
binch and alternate years: fall—as arranged. A lecture course _ those — 7) 

iar to Class Schi ycetes, including discussi the use of bac- 
teria roomate peculiar to Class Schizomycetes, including discussion 0 


idati : ; ~»m -rerequisite: Biochemistry 221-22 
or t the elucidation of biochemical problems. Prerequisite: Bioch J 


r , i icrobi y is rec onde is not essential. 
¥ *quivalent, A course in microbiology is recommended but is 


3 The Staff 
6 nological Methods (3) Tl i 5 
% i epar and testing o 
Tologi and alternate years: spring—as arranged. Pr paration ar 


Stud fal materials. Demonstration of basic serological phenomena. For graduate 
ent rerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 209 and permission of the instructor. 


169 logy (6) Robbins 

" and alternate years: spring—as arranged. Study of viruses and sae wre 

la ures and laboratory exercises. For graduate students. Prerequisite: Microbiology 

My > hg and permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. 

bidemiology ( The Stafl 

GeidPanced Epidemiology (3) The a 

deg) 28 arranged. Conferences, readings, and problems for graduate ae 

20. "8 with Specialized and advanced phases of the topics presented in Microbiology 
Up « Terequisite : Microbiology 210. 

00 J 


: t die The Staff 
Acad Mroduction to Medical Research* (3-3) The Staff 


Dhow Year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for graduate students. A = 

chemin si¥e introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, phy aan 

ical — electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the med- 
% ences, Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 

rie Stag Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
Hr ‘emi year as arranged. For graduate students. Bi-weekly throughout the year. 

om i - 

. ‘ 5 i 
Aa Research in Microbiology (arr.) The Stafi 


em 
mic year—as arranged. 


; - 
00 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


PATHOLOGYT 
~M, Peery (Chairman), W. R. Duryee (Research) 
Airocin Fofessor D. L. Weiss 


id Ofessors F. N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, W. L. Marsh 
ToJessors Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Breslow, John Culberson 


>, 
cyto 


Wociate linical Professors R. E. Palmer, W. F. Enos, Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti 
“litical » L. E. Zimmerman, L. W. Fix, C. B. Cook 
"structors D, R. Parkinson, I. D. Godwin 


be. 
al Lecturers 


Us_ E. B. Helwig, L. C. Johnson 
Acade nroduction to Medical Science (1-1) Marsh and Stafi 
tity owed Yyear—] hour a week. For students in medical technology at the Univer- 
* back sPital, These lectures, based upon physiology, pathology, and medicine, provide 
4 Thin Sround for the interpretation of laboratory data. 
. can i H 4; Py > 
+ earch - ‘Mterdepartmental course. The student should register in the department directing 
he Sta i 


of Tnstruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


90 The George Washington University 


117-18 Principles in Medical Technology (4-4) Marsh and suf 
Academic year—4 hours a week. For students in medical technology at the ! ve 
sity Hospital. Theories, principles, and sources of error, of the methods used @ 
ical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, and clinical microscopy" 


119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory (10-10) Marsh and 5H 
30 hours a week for 50 weeks. Practice and experience by rotation through bs 


logs 


rious divisions of the Pathology laboratories of the University Hospital, as follow 
matology and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and parasil© 
10 weeks; blood bank, 8 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue pathology, 4 week® 

281 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) fot ® 
Fall—1 hour a week as arranged. For nonmedical graduate students. Als? log 
limited number of specially qualified medical students on an elective basi. Oras 
ical and biophysical aspects of cellular function in relation to normal and § 
pathological conditions. 


PHARMACOLOGY* 

Professor H. G. Mandel (Chairman) 

Clinical Professor R. G. Smith 

Professorial Lecturer B. B. Brodie 

Associate Professor Clarke Davison sch (Re 

Assistant Professors V. H. Cohn, Jr., T. M. Farber, Paul Mazel, Melvin Rel aps! 
search), J. F. Henderson (Research), George Fiala (Research), Elizabeth +! 
(Research) gu 

249-50 Introduction to Medical Research} (3-3) hats 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for graduate students: hysiet 


prehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistica 
chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials ™ 


ical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. sual 
» e 
261 Pharmacology (5) = 
Fall—5 hours a week. Lectures and conferences concerning the interacto™ to qu 
and biological systems as a basis for the rational therapy of disease. OP 
fied nonmedical students. th sal 
e 
262 Pharmacology (1) ical 
Spring—1l hour a week. Continuation of Pharmacology 261. Pharmac? 06 
of normal body constituents. th staf 
e 
263 Pharmacology Laboratory (1) ened 10 
Fall—3 hours a week. Laboratory instruction and demonstrations des!8® 
plement Pharmacology 261. Open to qualified nonmedical students. he St 
fl 
267-68 Pharmacological Research (arr.) aduate £. 
Academic year—as arranged. Primarily for those properly qualified gr 
medical students seeking careers in pharmacology. he St 
‘ - “alee? ie 
269-70 Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) For those’ 
Academic year—2 hours a week. Recent advances in pharmacology: dent® 
terested in pharmacological research. Open to qualified nonmedical st¥ cyal 
279-80 Mechanism of Drug Action (1-1) with ava” 
Academic year—as arranged. A course to familiarize the student sa 
—* 5 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. stude® 


+t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology: 
register in either department. 


The Division of University 


Students 91 
piochemical, microbiological, and physiological methods employed in pharmacological 
299 Vestigations. Open to qualified nonmedical students, 
| ha Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Sademic year—ag arranged, Required of Master of 
“andidates, . , 


Arts and Master of Science 


- PHARMACY* 
Professors os W. 
‘SOCiate P 
SSistany P. 


Bliven}, R. M. Leonard (Acting Chairman) 
rofessors Bee Kokoski, S. M. Schwartz 


eh Cooper 
rofessor G. G. Koustenis 


a 
Pecial Lecturers W. S. Apple, G. F. Archambault. Karl Bambach, W. P. Briggs, 
G. Feldmann, D, I. Finucane, L. E. Kazin, Henry Miller, M. L. 


>» arr, F. 
akowitz 


SEconp Group 


ratroductory Pharmacy (1) 


The Staff 
Drofe,dcture and field trips—day. Introduction to pharmacy through the study of 
Present areas in which pharmacists are employed. Field trips include visits to 
101 ; “Sntative retail and hospital pharmacies, wholesale drug houses, and museums, 
Pal. 7 8anic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) Schwartz 
Methods of © (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—day. A study of the occurrence, 
Counters ¢ preparation, properties and uses of the important inorganic chemicals en- 
1 ted in Pharmacy and medicine, 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, Laboratory fee, $11. 
Pal 'SPensing Pharmacy (4) 


Kokoski, Koustenis 

Script “cture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours) —day. Compounding of typical pre- 

abe o@S and a study of incompatibilities, Prerequisite: Pharmacy 110, 111, 122. 
mn ratory fee, $18. 


'e 'Spen sing P} ay 
‘ ‘ armacy (4) 
Spring, & Pharmacy 


f Kokoski, Koustenis 
ldo lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours)—day. Continuation of Pharmacy 

_~ Aboratory fee, $18. 

07 P 


Fall armacy Accounting (3) 

lO =. The financial recor 
Tst Ay 

Pay lid (1) 


Standard course in first aid methods and practice. 
Trays ‘ ; : : 
Pay) gy Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) 
. — , ° 
ih gy 8Y A survey of import 
Se with emphasis on 
"aCtion relationship. 
Tp, f . 
Sori Eanic Pharmaceutical 
lip f "Bday. 
D . 
Spin? Mal Pha Schwartz 
thd j,° ‘ecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) —day, 
{Ws as +} : ‘ 


Physicochemical principles 
tm», ley apply to pharmaceutical systems and preparations. Prerequisite: 
ay ¥ 101 and 110; concurrent registration: Pharmacy 11]. Laboratory fee, $1]. 


Koustenis 
1s required in the operation of a pharmacy. 


——— 


Schwartz 
ant synthetic and naturally occurring medicinal agents 
nomenclature, isolation or synthesis, properties, and 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. 


Chemistry (3) Schwartz 
Continuation of Pharmacy 110, Prerequisite: Pharmacy 110, 
rmacy (4) 


; Op' Stat of J 


eave PY "struction here | 


sted is for the 
“sence 1961-62 


academic year 1961-62. 


0° . 
— The George Washington University _— 


L113 Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistr y (1) Schwattt 


I abor: . jure al lows } 
utory (3 hours) Fal lay; spring—day. Pre paration of se lected 
rent registration” 


organic dru Prerequisite: Pharmacy 110 Prer t 
“ - ~ é I equi Sile or concur 
—_ nacy 111. Laboratory fee, $1] 
> Hist ory | Phar rmacy \ >) 
Il / ’ ; 
- ay Hi cal development of the profession, including the literatt 


incient times to the present 


121-22 General Pharmacy (44) Ke kos ki, U a Schwat 


Blivee 
re, {108 


First half} lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours lay. Sec 1 half: sprint 
lec ', labo ry (6 hours lay I atti pharn aceuti -al proe A 
tl i manufacture « harmacopeia 1 formulary galenical preparations : 
I utical usage of certain classes nhetar ry 
Ph, one . - , ' certall es of substances and preparations Laborato 
Pharmacy 121, $11; Pharmacy 122, $18 
: 1 
irmaceutt Calculations (3) Kokost 
, r ’ } | j je of 
Systems of weights and me es and their application in the pract 
rd 
cogznosy (3) Leoni 
; : : Ria .edures 
ire (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—day Practices and procediits 
} I servation, protection, 1 evaluation of cruc le drugs; roo © P 
r lrugs and pharmaceuticals, representative examples, and their value ve, gu) 
macy and medicine. Prere yuisite Biology 1—-2* ; Chemistry 15] 52. Laboratory 


Leon! 


sng gi 
; ins, *)- 
Antibiotics, immunologic agents, allergens, hormones, vitae ey De 


S 
“ ay 
| y 
Pre equ te or concurrent registrat } Microbiology 112; Physiolo®! ar 
n 
164 Introduct to Pharmacology (3) Leo 
(This course being offered for the last time sprit 1g semester 1963.) prior 
~ ring : | ; o 
ing y Limited to transfer students enrolled in the five-year progr tures and 
the offering of Physiology 137, 160, and 170, Historical development, — pharm 
gene principles of armacology; general anat iia physiological, San cardi” 
( le f the autonomic, central, and somatic nervous Lager nbrane® 
cular, g nd genitourinary systems; skin and ee sstrstio 
Pre te: Physiology 115 ry 2t, Prerequisite or concurren 


LO5—¢ j y | | 3 hours ‘ Jab 
I ecture (4 hours), day. Second halj: spring- lecture ‘ eomatic ner 
+ hours), day Drugs acting on the autonomic, central, am nd digest” 
1 a) i uscular, he te tic enitourinary, endocrine, e drugs: me 
: stil : ant ‘s fe etive agents; misce -[laneous as Physi” 
i t r therapeutic uses. Prerequisite: Biology 166: la 
, ~— y 112: try 221-22 Pharmacy 
i Micre gy 112; Biochemistry =*"" } 
fee, 3 05 and 
f ; th four re ram who have comp sleted P. harms an ree cred 
five-year program taking Pharmacy 164, Pharmacy 165 is 6-4 hows 
oF Phart ‘ 7 oe pos ap dete ats 2 hours, labora 
B y with Pharmacy 165 60. peonatd 
" . . . jgité 
167-68 Pharmacology III (3-3) 8. preret™ 
’ 2-4 Laboratory work it pharmaco logical tee aa 
: » $18 a # 
t the Pharmacy 165. Laboratory fee, $f Kokos!! 
7 ; pisite 
172 A ced Dis pe e Pharmacy (3) a, prered 
Henensing pharmacy 
ss lay The study of special abl n disper 
I I ' f $18 : 
Ss jens # 
of Botany and Zoology: * " 


<a The 


7 . , tnAen 
Division of University Students 


93 
, ivan S ' 
114 Quantitat: ve Pharm 3) Bliven, Sohwarts 
Pring; lecture (1 he eh or lay Drug analysi a 
C Mistry 20 Laboratory fee, $1 ' 
Frailey 
176 Pharmacen: ical Law (3) pee 
“Pring—day, Students in the { ur-year | , eceive emeste s of ec 
stenis 
8 Pharma, y Mar ment (3) Sr 
“Pring—day P ind operations relating to ti i em<¢ tT pe 
ents jn the four \ rogra tte L he s of ture receive 4 seme . 
Credit, 
: , kos Schwartz 
Special } robler n Pharmacy (art Ke ke ki, § wal 
her arranged ; sprin 8 arrange Directe I story . orary re * 
n Special] Problen ' ind phart y ror selected 
Braduate Students, Prars Phar y iVZ U ‘ nies 
Survey (] Leonard and Staff 
9 ete A sym; covering ¢ various phases of pharmacy 
Looper 
ge espital P harme y (] O} 
rite dey Or ation functions of hospitals; organizat Phaser tee 
) Chota a profes sickroom suj 8. Pr site: Pha y We. 
ooper and Stafl 
f Spital Pharma, y: Prescription Practice | Cooper a ' 
al 88 arran I; iS arranged: sumr ver 1962 Pre I } . . 
Prere P y WwW 
Co r d Staff 
y¥ (3 
6 } ‘ 
] ¥ i 
I 
PHILOSOPHY? 
r 
"lessor CE.¢, 
SOCiate p  wauss (C) "airman) 
Leet rofe Ssor R. H. S hlage 
Urer ( ‘ ' 
+ funtner 
5 bo Finsr ( 
~E In 
Ag " *roduction to Ph; Oso phy »¢ Staff 
trod lc year day and a 
ction to vos ON ~ , i Ds 
Velo » the Droble P . , 
ti ments SINCE the Re : , 
£ cr ’ . ¢ ’ 
Udents Other dene» an 
though; — 


ston University — } 
113 History of Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Philosophy (3) Pfuntoet 
Fall -evening European philosophy from the time of Kant. “Isms” and ideo! 
at the root of contemporary thought 


9 ‘ . vs y » 9 
121-22 Logic and Scientific Method (3-3) 

Academic year—day. First half: the elementary prin ipl 
sis on developing skill in using these principles, int 


logic, the nature of a formal system. Sex 


Gaus 
ing Wi 
es of valid reasoning 
»ductory consideration 
general analysis © 


social science Iige 


methods of investigation and reasoning used in the natural and 
sorting, analogical an¢ 
netion of hypothesis, me 


Schlage 


dures and requirements of definition, classification 


inf 


ment, pr 


the nature ar 


rence, causal determination, 


ne iples of the theory of prob bility 


tive 


131 Ethics (3) 0 
. : P Piato 
Fall—evening A critical examination of traditional ethical theories from aah J 
Ayer. Consideration of the theoretical problems of ethics: the meaning © ips 


" : " . 8 
the nature of ethical judgment, the justificat of ethical standards. The course 1t 
ce of his 


at enabling the student to deve op his own ethical view as a consequer 


tanding of moral pheno ena | 
Schlage 


142 Phil sophies Men Live by (3) tong of 
Spring—evening. Critique of the tenets, methodol gies, and presuppositr® srali® 
: al losophical orientations: Existentiali Positivism, Pragmatic + tional * 


Linguistic Analysis. A critique of reason and faith, and the nonra 


problems of the meanin 


day. Brief history of modern science; ng of Ost 
the nature of scient! Consi 


justification of induction, theories of probability; sem. 
ind the status of inferred entities: the nature of a mathematical agg" | 
eration of the philosop! import of certain scientific theories such as Eins mpl 


4 inci 0 
and Bohr’s principle 


I 
of relativity, Heisenberg’s principle of in rminacy, 


entarity cchlaet 


152 } piste mology (2) z : 
the meaning and COB. dy 0 


>pring—day The meanin id criteria of truth; ial 
pl © meaning and criteria of truth; vr beliefs. * ko wh 
nificance of common sen cientifi id religious propositions 4 sterwort 
problems related to perception, verification, universals, a priort ant asa 
edge, the « cept of | Gauss 
iy and 
162 Aesthetics (3 ation 
c, = ; 3 : blems of apprecian sis op 
lay rhe nature of aesthetic experience, problem tion. Emp 
the arts, and of the theories and process of artistic ae f 
rary arts and criticism pfuntn 


172 American Philosophy (3) aad 
ig i los ‘ - ame 
: hilosophies of Peirce, Royer, J 


Spring—evening; summer 1962 The | 35 
; " ; a = 
and Santayana as representative of American thought yr 
‘os 
180 Ph Oso; h vy ol H story ( .) Critique of phi 
Fall—day. ‘Problems of historical knowledge and explanation. 2 
ophies ol story art 
P sop” 
193 pa 5 te Comtann mend ms) soph +) philos 
fea. 10¢ I f ary Phi f ’ lected topic contemporary 
Summer 62? ntensive study one selectrec op™ 
aewes gchlag 
rate 
199-200 P r: Readings for the Major (3-?/ jons in ata 
A arranged { ferences a! 1 group diecam 
‘ g ren 


Tump Group 


j reports. 


: Advanced readings an 


a The Division of University Stud 


tents 95 
| “lL Seminar in Plato (3) Gauss 
Pring—as arranged. Intensive study of Plato's later dialogues. 
a. : 
12 Seminar in Aristotle (3) Schlagel 
Not Offered 1962-63. Aristotle's logic " metaphysics, and philosophy of science, 
216 Seminar in Kant (3) 


Schlagel 
% offered 1962-63. A study of 

esthetics (3) 
Not Offered 1962-63. 


300 Thesis (3-3 


one of Kant's Critiques. 
62 So», ; 
2 Seminar in A 


Gauss 
e¢ philosophy of art. 


The Staff 


Intensive study in selected problems in th 


ReLatep Courses my OTHER DeparTMENts 
A8sjn, " “ “a . . 
ical Languages and Literatures 7] (2, Greek and Roman Backgrounds in 
leratur,e (3 3) 
mathematics 10) 


Introduction lo Mf athe matical bie 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN? 


i Myers, J H. Ky ipa (Chairman), R. G. Hanken. V. J. DeAngelis 
Abernethy, W. D. Thompson 

Ass i y SS ee 
lates W. J. Reinhart, J. V. Can 


ly P Finst Group 
Aegdes an Phy sical Edu, ati 


_e on (1-1) The Staff 
and 4, Yyear—as &rranged 


ged Two per } eck. Locker 
et $450 0 wert, Two seperti: 


Sophomore 
Academs, Ore P} 


ods of supervised activit 


ic y *ysical Education | l~]) The Staff 
yea ; 7 . ‘ 

md towel ¢,, rt eS arranged I'wo periods of Supervised activity a week. Locker 

l . “~ lee} $4 0 a ' ’ 
“Y & somes 

o © 80n 

Spring! Health (1) Krupa 

ie lay, > . . 

3 Canoe , Physic al, mer + social health of the indix ua!—understanding, 
“Cher » an Promotion nphacis On personal health know edges for the future 
v 

echnj 
: Wes of pj , lA noel . 
Acactivities (29) yStical Educati, t Motor DeA gelis, Krupa 
mj ah 
t cy 
Wel fee, + nes day Funda 
Hy T va SCmest, y 
| 

Sep, tching Indiz Ra 
A 01s (9 9 _— 

Cade. ; <~Z) 

k Year day 


50 A , } " 
Law 


96 ’ . 
= The George Washington Tataeralin 
— 


47 Introduction to Physical Education (2) Myers 
my' 


Fall—day A 
. — n orientation course 

vocat 1 : irse presenting the 1 } . 
, ' analysis hes eth pee pa tb pat lems of physical educatio® 
8 Introduct 2 yeas held 

bd oduc ion to Recreation (2) Hanket 

Spring—day aR : an 
' in modern living; current practices in com 


' 
ty recreat 
r reauol "ork: standar , enats 
, of training, expe et . ; 0 
} ce, and salary; type? 


19 Human Anatomy (23 

Fa lay hs ios = f the | Stalling’ 
majors A} man to both me uman body Basic course for physical educatio® 
; . en not majoring in Physical Education. 


erie 

pring Ly A ntedy af’ . once 
micai mechanisal of movement, analysis of . 
an approved course 


acti of muscles in pl . 
nu : physical education activit 
anal y ication activ on Prerequisite 
58 First Aid and 
C. as , ; { aT, ] juries (2) DeAngeli 
i day Pree pe ye 
r € to fix 1 y ’ ‘ . ) ree cy care iries of all types with et | 
Te ige. Prerequisite: Biology 
S » f 
101 Physical | Pen . 
Fall—day io-sentale ae ens s >) Burtner, Snodgt 
~ = ‘ vc. growth and development of the child 
\ . 
es for the various : mn of physical education ‘has? 
, M : ee ee ol, playground, and settleme ie 
103 H \ nee, and self-testing * 
: se of a , 7 , Dy 2 +) bs 
Falla 7 ij ciples of Physic } — +) Myers, Stalling 
pte Survey of histor Se ee Myer vn. sm 
ory as it relates to contemporary physical education 


] 


of dint aiiaitiens ond obi rele 
> meine Lawrene® | 


05—6 Adapt 1 Ph yey 
bysical Education and Physical Examinanons 


A ,OeT ; : si al ag) 
: » Cause 1 correction of faulty body mechanics, Lat aod / 
4, “ s of postural defects, prescription of exerc! 
ere quisite: Phy 11 Education 49 and 50 . 
’ } > te 
Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burin 
: ay Met j , V4 ial dance? 
A marten a. nm und materials for teaching the country and soci#! © 4 adult 
 § sol Canc f other countries to secondary school age ® 
quare-cance ng is included. Locker and towel fee,° $4.50. A Jis 
IF~1U i hi Urea f 1 h nif snural Program (2 2 f nef 
A, ; eas ' “ ; ’ Li Gitar be i supervise? | 
r es y rrincipices {f administration, oT? snization, anc : hi gchoo" 
: uo t : + physical education program of the junior & 
z i eolle | 
i P Sta 
Hanken and? 


i] iA Pp ‘ 
—— v4 . ein lea hing Phys i] Education 
reachiné 


’ >. ‘ . 
4 ’ to 4 
Acad year Principles and methods applied to learning f° 4.50 * 
activi Supervised laboratory Locker and towel 20% 
. jis, Hank 
j hing Team Sports in Secon lary Se hy ols DeAngelis, 
21 4) ker ant 
\ | , basketball, ba eball, track and field. Loc 
. *# " ter 
35. 
» one or more of che sete 5eaden a 
anc 


ef Bowny 


Burtner 


62- alt y Tec! f 
a8 4 Medium of expreasic Pract work I 
Analysis of acce ment | i g 
Pplication 4S made to both « ary 
®e,” $4.50 


63 and alternate years y P 
for demonst; ttio 4 - folk featiy 
Make up { horeo,; raphy { , mus e 
°F tWo credits (a om towel fee,* § 


ns (3 Krupa 


’ t, health instruction, sources 
. I gy l 
ition (3 Stallings 
criais for teaching health at each age level 
requisite. Bio] gy 1-24 
13) 7 
pie "Sand and Measureme us in Physical Educati ; Krupa 
ren da Critica rvey of teete physica! : ties, oh es of test nstruc 

"8, elementary Statist ix 

32 ¢ 
Came Leader sh p(ltoé Stallines 
“Pring. ay. Philosophy techr of my inseling: survey re: . 
my and Programs includin. - - ie 4 - seatenis 

136 Majoring in Physi, al | 

~ 
sat?bey of Dan Hiss, ry and D j . } Burt: er 

~O4 and » ate The velopme ce { , 
Be tual to pre2°n"s: sein 5 of the denen topes 

Bic dance, Practice a», , . tex yues am 
Po8ition 1 ' 

Orga: .. ; 
Spring 2Ation and {dministration of Physical } lucation (3 Krupa 
in de Ching. Organizat 1 ad st f phys education programs 
men Mentary 8nd sex ondary . , Study f plants, fields « quip 

. Program 

IS).s 
1963 onal Lead. ship Activities to 3-1 & Abernethy 
for he alternate Years: a , . : : semester: basic skills 

the py } ; acacs ve 4 é 
Dhys: School ani = , . 

TMical y ; + pe | . 

Ais Sox 


98 - The George Washington University 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN* 


Professors Helen Lawrence, Elizabeth Burtner 
Associate Professor Loretta Stallings (Chairman) 


Connie Vaughan, Ao 


Assistant Professors Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass, 
Ingram 

Lecturers Pat Abernethy, W. D. Thompson 

Instructor Donna Abbey 

Associate Mabel McEw in 


Fist Group 
The suf 


1-2 Freshman Physical Educ on st ( l) tio8 
day One | f fundamentals of health and phe 
hosen from tl e tivities offered each semester. 

and physical education: one semester on study of [4 
of health, efficient use of the body, and 
emester on fundamentals of dance 

I why. i hockey, rec reational . 
wimming, synchronized swimm 


$4.50 a semester sual 
The 


11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) rod oo 
. rn a week chosen from the activities Revi rs 
1-2. Locker and towel fee,* 


“rio 


A lemic year 


al maintenance 


year aay Iwo periods 


er Physical Educatio: 


13-44 Techniques of PI 2) 
Academic year S arr 
und towel, fee,t $4.50 a 


19 Human Anatomy (3) 


; . 9 

ysical Education Motor Activities (2 ‘on 
: . ‘ vanization- 
Fundamental skills, rules, and organizat 


Basic course for phys 


Fall—day The structure of the human body n. 

I ; ‘ i th lan bx ati 
majors. Also open to both men and women not majoring in Physical Edu 
requisite: Biology 1-2.2 Lawrene? 

50 Kinesiology (3) iysis of 
: : , ent, anary” ase # 
Spring—d A sti f unatomical mechanism of movem ved 008 
prov 
act f l ation activities, Prerequisite: an 4P 


51-52 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2-2) sketbalh 4 
1963-64 and alternate year ucademic year—day Team sports: = are 
soltball, soccer, speedbal Individual and dual sports: — umbling g 
ving and water salety Gymnastics - 


wel fee,t $4.50 a semester. eda 
sae 


58 First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) I types 

entior nd emergency care of injuries of a nisite’ 
r F 

se, bandaging, and massage. Prereq 


Biol 


reference to first ai 


Seconp Group snodgt f 
, Burtners >" a ao 
101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (: nt of the in aati 
Fall—day; spri: evening Physi s] rowth and evelopment ducal 
: : 6 F ve ‘ cal growt sic 
cent Survey { age characteristics and organ! ration of phy or 
camurel Prep 
* The I ‘ eceived in intercollegat® oF ‘asus f 
. he e " re ys of : a . and the studen 
y ° ® | . ~ a « { 
ity therefor " course’ wy 
The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1901-8% + the activity Seuden® 
t The locker and towel fee is rex ed for registration in O08 tent and 
t Aa interdepartmenta yurse d by the d rements of Bo 


register in cither 


— The Division of { niversity Students 99 
ites for the Various age levels in elementary scho. l, playgr und, and settlement house 
Programs, Methods and n aterials of tumbling, games, dance, self-testing activities, 

| es body mechanics 
History and Principles of Physi, al Education (3) Stallings, Myers 
= l~day, Survey of history a8 it relates to conten porary physical educati m. Study 
alms, objec tives, and Philosophy of physical education 

105 

‘ Ada pte d Phy sical Education and Physical Examinations Lawrence 
(3-3) ‘ : 
> and correction of fault 


y body mechanics, physical ex. 
postural defects, pres: ription of exercises, and 
Prere uisite: Physical Edy ation 49 and 50 

ma I 


nosis of 


, 
Reer, ational Dance 


(l to 2) 
Amer; ~y Methods and 


Burtner 


materials for teaching the c untry and social dances of 
“8 and the olk dances of other countries to secondary 
Btouns . . . 
Mare-dance calli; 


sch 0] age and adult 
NG 8 included. Locker ar 1 towel ; 


aching Physical } ducatior 


196 {ctivities (2-2) The Staff 
a . 
Mate a alternate years: academic ye day _Cont atic f methods and 
50  ACtivitins listed un ler Physical 5 lucation 5]-52 Locker a towel fee 
j & Semester. 
W374 P 
<t ‘4 Oe in Tea hing Physical } ducation Activities 
04.9 . 
Aca, «to 1 
ethods applied to le iF 
"rvise tory. Locke 1 towel 
> 
Burtner 
Techniques for the teaching of movement 
tk in body techs jue, composition, and the 
ir j mental, voice, and percussion 
] ar ge icveis I ker and towel 


Burtner 
ng and staging of performances 


Lighting, costumis &. sete, and 


isiCais, and pla ! Gents taking course 
$4.50 


my Veting nmunity Health Programs (2 Krupa 
letial ¢, ; lealt) “tvices, healthful eny ament, health instruction, s urces of 
l * BeNeral heals) , 
2 Men ; “th knowle 6. Prereg e: Biology ; 
MN : “S$ and . 
Prt erenin Materials {,, Health Education (2 Stallings 
Teqie,: g : : : : ’ 
la . Site Bi. Methods “nd materials for teaci ng health at ecaci age level 
3} T ‘“Ogy 1.24 
C5ty 
and 
Pa day =e Measure, vents in Physical Educas :) Krupa 
. itis a _ 
ly % theme ary — SUrvey of testa i, phys nctivitios, methods of test construc- 
) C IStics 
amp 
N e . , 
Prone leaderhiy 
ion 7 Phit a) Stallings 
ang Ulosoph a aes 3 
wet Major, 8Tams including "4 techn yues of camy needling urvey of organiza 
PP 8 Physioat’i2e out Also 0 men and women 
} Or al ical 
wnt ter gd nd towe] ; 
© cin, Then al * Tequire 7K . ™ ec be « y coune 
T departing qurse Off ere . © dena Boteee a 7 Studests may 


100 The Geort ve ashir ton { niversity _— 


136 Survey of Dance History and Dance Form 5) Burtnét 
re fr0# 


1963-64 and alternate years: spring—as arranged The development of dane 
primitive ritual to present day recreational and art forms of the dance. Includes® 
logic da practice and discussion of fundamental movement techniques, and com? 
38 Ur ization and Administration of Physical Education (3) Stalling 
S| is arranged Organization and administration of physical education 
ementary and secondary schools and in colleges. Study of plan™® 


1963 64 and ternate ye 4 icademic year—evening. Fall semester: basic atich 
for the pres i school-age child. Laboratory practice in crafts, musiG 
bys cla activill opru emester: ba skills for the teen-age * 


Thomp 


1962-63 i e years: { evenin Resources, principles, and me 


Thomp” 


162 Administration of a ) ’ 
AVe ITEMS EEG Commu y Re eauion fr rams (3) gamio® 
1962-63 1 alt ite yea ; evening Factors and problems © in “ers 


rea, facilities, lea 


f e Pro rH. H. Ho Cha un) 
f ste I ly eH lon. Ir. Herbert — | 
' / tant Profes S. S. Yeandle. Jr.. Margaret Montzka, J. - Hollings © 
Murray (Research) J Conde! 
Lecturers J. N. 1 Vey ti er M. Harrison, K. F. Oerlein, W ” 


| 

rinst GROUP ol 
pen's 

achiev 


For a one-year course « ring an introduction to the methods and 


Ll J/nez ‘7 ry Phy ; . Fall—day, & wet 


ne 
) 0! 
Le 1 — . y hours). the phen f. 
te 
» introduction t of ™ 
7S. Seo — , pes aoe the prope tipo we 
+- t aah by a ecjence studen a and 
i Ke er "P Tne high school alge | 
1 t equisile 
; : Call 
Koe ch and y i! 
12 Intz : tory Ph Spring “physi 
4 hours jgite? 
Lect | citat 1 hour sboratory ‘+7? i Pre erequit 
ey : ” Mec} " . sot { soune- 
) Ll. Mat 
9 
| * The Staff of Instruction here listed ls for the academe year 1961-62. 


i lhe Division of l = 
l; 

3 Introductory Physics | 

eture (] hour), re 
Summer 1962 


Materia) fee, $1] 


l4 Genera] Physics | 


3 lhe Staff 
aboratory (2% hours), Fall— lay and evening; 
and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 11, 


' 
Citation (] nour), | 
Eleme ntary electricity 


. The Staff | 
ure (1 hour ), recitation (] hour), laboratory and conferenc © (2/2 hours), Spring 

| day and even ng Mechani *» Wave-motion, and sound. Prere quisite: Physics 1], 

Mathematiog <9 or 21. Material fee, $11 


15 General Physi 


CS (3) 


; Hobbs and Staff 

— i hour), recitation (] | Y and conference (2% hours) Fall 
“Y and evenin. aoe , 

Matics 39 evening, Electricity 


and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 14, M 
Or 22. Material tee, $1] 


lathe 
6 General Phy Sics (3 


} 
> 


Hobbs 
1 evening Me lerr 


Physics 


» confer 
ar struc ture of 
’ Mathemating 30 


phys 
I 


© 22, 


; 
] hani; s (3) a | 
<~63 . | 
to 53 and alternate years: fa even 1963-64 ate years: fall lay. | 
2 or tytiaticity, dynamics of solids and Suids, and gravitation. Prere juisite: Physics | 
4, Mathematics Sl or 24 
> He ’ 
all. . | 
cepts, heat t fer, 
Pre requisite: Phys 
Tincinlos 4 p 
196g. gg iP 5 Of Electri, uy (3) 
Eleme ag alternate Years: fall 1 alte | 
; “C and a uit , | 
fhe * #€ circuir , | | ! 
reaentic Materials Motion of cl art electric and mag: tic fel : be 
lg sa 'Ysics 16, Mather atics 31 or 24 | | 
6245 (3) a 
ven; and alternate r pring I “ 
“ag years spring lay LYOS-64 ar years: spr = 
nett g Ceometr al opti 8; elementary theory , ! wave motions; interferen: e, dif. 
ts pola tation, and dispersi: n of ligt . laws f bl k.} v 1 sf) Prere ! 
3 5 16, Mathem itics 3] : 
\,4tom; 
ue P ’ 
1969 © Physi. (3) 
Pro, 


102 The George Washington University _ 
Slack 


years: oe 


12 3 Nuclear Physics (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate 
day. Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations a? 
tions, radiations of nuclei, fission. Prerequisite: Physics 113 


128 Sound (3) e 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening Production, propagation, and deter 
tion of sound waves; vibrations of sounding bodies; acoustic instruments and ae 
tic measurements. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 31 or 24 

Holling 


32 Electronics (3) dasi 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: spring": 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening. The phenomena of electron 
sion from solids, the physical properties of electron tubes, and the principles “4 4 ee 
lying their basic applications, Prerequisite: Physics 16 and a course in d-c at 


circuits in Physics or Engineering. Material fee, $11. 


_ : urr8) 
153 Advanced Laboratory in Atomic Physics (3) ro 
Spring: Saturday—as arranged Prerequisite: Physics 16. Material fee, 
155 Advanced Laboratory in Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. Prerequisite: Physics 105. Material fee, $11. 
Hobbs 


156 Advanced Laboratory in Optics (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. Prerequisite: Physics 106. Material fee, $11. 


18] Biophysics (3) jon 
pring—evening Molecular basis of biophysics, biosynthesis, and ted uli 


) 
Molecular and genetic aspects of the effects of radiation. Physioc hemica vpstio® 


transients in ae ical systems; order, disorder, anc 


n by permission of the instructor Lando# 
19] ailaes <a tors (3) _ owiné 
Fall—evening Neutron physics: sources of neutrons, neutron re tot Ll 
wn and diffusion; introduction to transport theory; fission proces®s rr nu + 

ba theory of hom 1cous and heterogencous reactors, including spect or 24 


' , tics 
studies from recent publications. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathema 


Tamp Group 
e 
Jeb 
‘ ; vite! 
201 Classical Physical Theory (3) ies, Pre req 
| r " 
Fall—evening Classical nonrelativistic and relativistic fielc “s : mer be taken 
Physics 101 and 105; Mathematics 132, 7] (Mathematics ple 
‘ tly Je 
, ; , ener 
202 Classical Physi. 1 Theory (3) 1 bor fies, 
>pring—evening Dynamics of systems of parti les and “ rigs 2, }71. 
, : 
sd coordinates Prerequisite Physics 101; Mathematics l a 
oy phys 
4 , i Madern Phi (23) age Om 
n* eet M dern I a be: 4 j 1 topics of modern rae 
Aca year—evening A critical survey of fundaments nm theory, ato” X-ray 
luding the theory of relativity, thermal radiation an i quae elec ron ato » 
ture and spectra, wave re cs, interactions present 2 multi 


he nu 1s, properties of matter in bulk oa 


oO ; tu 
218 5 | Slate Phy sics (3) lication of quan 
St evening Tensor properties of crystals App 
’ _— : , - Jehl 
nanics to probiems in solid state physics Is: 
ia ormu’® 
219-20 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) { mechanics ane 9 quanll 
Acade mic ye ir—evening Criticism of classical i deas 0 "4 its rela tion physi 
tion of quantum mechar »! equations: matrix mechanics ter ant nuc 
t 1m nical equati : ; : 
mechan _ ication to various problems of atomic, moles 
Prerequisite: Physics 113, 201, 202 


aa The Division of University Students 103 
— = 4 a 
ctrodynamics and Field Theories (3) 
alternate years: fall 
Wantization of fields, 
causality, Prerequisite: 


nlary Particles (3) 


alternate years: spring evening. 
invers: articles, Symmetry properties 

Ton and Parity, time re 
e 


‘ lrrever sit lp P 
Pring evening, 


Jehle 
Relativistic wave 
Scattering theory. S 


evening. Variation principles. 
interaction between fields. 


Physics 219.20. 


Jehle 


» Spinor fields, and ele. 
and associated consery ation 


Sealar, vector 


laws. Space 
charge conjugation. Prerequisite: Physics 219-20, 


Yeandle 


flection, 


ho 
& &S 
=S pre pe BO = 
~ 
pS 
> 


TrOCe¢ ss@s (3) 


iscussion mp a Extension of thermodynamic concepts to irreversible Processes. 

Review of al wr modynamic forces and fluxes, and the Onsager rex Iproc al relations. 

Metmodynamicn sti al mex hanic al reas ns for assuming tt © p stulate of irreversible 
255.56 ? ! rerequisite: Physics 102, 1] +; Mather : 


at Ave OT iis 
Grad 

»s uate L thore oO i ) 

Firss half: fan e La uory (44 


The Staff 
LOpicg day Second half: ne t offe 1962-63 Indiv jual work on special 
st ne semester of this conres aes - f M fer’ nea , in ni 
Udents electi: ‘ this course is require au Master's candidates in physics. 
Fraduates My ~ this course may be Gin with Physics 255 or 256 Not « to under 
29) C ~aterial fee, $1) a semester 
Hoo . 
Aeajeoe™inar ; Recent D, velopments in Physics | ]—]) The Staff 
cial Prob] year: alternate weeks—Monday ever ng Individual investigations of spe- 
e b 
0 attend a All students registered for a Master's Cgree in physics are expected 
Bram ‘rath, eminar dur Ng residence for the sCgree, and to take part in its pro- 
Ours. ; edi for P8lticipation in the seminar work is ob ne y for thi 
the during the last ene - ras ‘ se ot " : " 
299 5 iar work during the am re per . of re - ene : 
cen Mis (3-3) The Staff 
emic year—as arranged. Fess to ris 7 
, PHYSIOLOGY* 
r 
hy Sors ( 
4, ite of €ese, | M tenkin (( Late ») 
ri 
Lattans *rof oe P J. Dies ke 
es i 
C Pers F ors R Ith Hende, aC S Ty Desaanel Yee Westec ker 
Atocin, eene sraunwald Sion Sal AS ta ; 
Sp? Saul Wald, J. F. Hoffman. D. } Rall, R. J. Podolsky 
- *E °Wnine pe ad A. Hubs  P.C.N J]. H. Mit hell, W. B. Wood, 
Petia Toop” Ht: Sonnenblick, W. AH 
’Clure, i 
Us ; J irnoff, | H ! — 
rod 
6p -. “UCtion ’ 
the and a t fo Hu man Ph YSLO ) ; Leese 
r er ; 
tay oft? Years: He Rees: fall—T Thurs., 8:45 to 10:00 A.M.; 1963-64 and 
Or ot Physio), Tu and Thur Y, . re aden 
T One lolog in it + shu 1V-6:25 P.M Lectures on the funda en 
3p "Mester * Various sul v ns Prere TUlsite year of reneral science 
Tycho. p,°! Piological » 
»  S¥¢ , Ul sciences 
:? 0. . 
Pring -T Physiolog (9) 
Per na u and T} * Leese 
et a ity _ ure | » . " a 7 . 
Us or the’ h mphasic — P.M I cctures on the genesis and expression of 
137 V “Wivalens “ ,  ~! the phy ul approaci Prerequisite: Physi logy 
Crle Sad ger ul pe } 
Pay itbrate hy s } gener psy y 
u > " i. ~ 
Rt ttre, | BY (4) Tidball and Staff 
The§ m, Wel Fy =a : 
wat of 1, ” . A210 ¢ 12 AM boratory. Fr } )to 5-00 
nat ; ; 
TUction here listed is for the 


104 The George Washington { ‘ 
ington University 


P.M Fund 
ndamental principles ni j 
nd 8 hemistry 11.12 Pathe ny ology as exemplified in the vertebrate’ Pe 
; Mathematics 3; and Physics 11, 12; or the equim 


equisit ( 
Laborat 
150 Medical P} ’ 
‘ adica hystolo 
Spring mee 71 me k Renkin and SH 
stot te oft dicteles - ss + lab ratory 9 hours a week Lecture and Ia rato 
ree his course is designed for medical students 


170 General Physiology (3) 
Spring Tues 10 to 12 

: i 10 to 12:00 A.M., Thurs. 10:10 to 12:00 A.M Lectures OB Fe 

Physiology 137 oF sh 


s in th y r l ~ s 
I ology of celis and “ 
£ nd tissue Prerequisite 


Botany 135; and the consent of the instruct 
‘ struc 
2] , > =r 7 
7 Le Problems in Physiology (art Renkin and Sul 

cademic year 8 arranged ' | , 

a PI wowed a ed study under the supervision of a stall OF 
19199 Pi gy 137, 150, or 232, and the consent of the instruct 
4&4 Le tystology Ser r ] ) 

—f . i Henderson and 4s 

9 gf 


anged Prerequisite: P} ¥i 5 
juisite: Physiology 137, 150, or 2 


reading } owledge of Frencl or Verma! 


Lecture 7 ou weeh at } 
: - Tue a : The m aed rt ure 1 week Spring Mon., Wed., Fria yw 
Mathematics 3: Phy ais " 11, 12 00 to 8:00 FM Prerequisite: Chemist 

- 9 445 OF nt. It is recommended that 


ai~22 be taken as a prerequi ly 
ul pier 


) 4 
: p 
. ny is ar ed Lectures and seminar for 
arative physiology, with ¢ phasis on nonmamms of 
4, AOU, 1/0, OF » or Zoology 162; and the co® 


1069-43 and every third ere 
1 every third vear: fa ; 
: 3 | fall $ arrange Lectures and # . 
» thromeh 1} a ; Meee: Chemisty ont 
ical membranes. Prerequisite: nsf 
a Yn » and the @ 


» or Botany 135-30; 


281 Biophysi 
J 2 oh 
SB eT ; on bi 
. Lectures and seminar fn 
Prerequisite: 


cal lines. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE* 
j, Kraus 


. >: W. R. West (Emeritus), J. W. Brewer (Chairman), W-# 


Pr il Lecturer F. M. Riddich ~R 
f H. L. LeBla Reniamin Nimer, H. R. Ludden, C. ‘ 
i P ul Lect \ 4 um Spencer, R. C. Bain, H. M. Ban 


Crowe 
\ 


9 
femic year 1961 62. 


. 
' Inst here listed ie for the ace 


— 
CC  — 


¢ Y Students 105 
} ( 
’ he S } 
Introdu, tion to Government* (2 The Staff 
Fall—day. *pring—evening: sum t 6. Bas ciples and t t me 
itical life theories, forms and | . 8 gove t in the United States a: 
reign ©ountries, Attention ja te 
¢ 7 ' 
’ 10 Govern, ent Uy . The St i 
"st half: fall—day id eve | y cr 1%. oe : f 
fay; Spring lay , evenin } ; ©, powers, and operat 1 OL the 
eat Government: (, ‘ © President, © Supreme Court; ele oo Po 
‘Neal Parties, », d pressure gr ups ¢ h e govern: ts; civil 
Tights. Major funct; ns of ° fi evels 
Seconp Grovi 
4 Sate and Lo, al Gover nments (3 LeBlanc 
Pring—day, State, munik pal, and other local governmental { *» Mons, 
of elem With attent 1 tO policy f t : : . - 
Practica] Politics 
Or . ' , 7 . 
Keke 70Vernmental Pro, s of the Dis | Columbu LeBlanc 
we offered 1962 63 ‘e tracture il prol s of the Die t. f 
vw ia cluding restrictio: nes ( css re 8 j s 
) 
gf Tblems tn Modern P Th Kraus 
sis of the 
Main ch 1962. Devel pment of dex cy 8 
M ‘ lallenges © constitutional de o 1% } ‘ 
Pay duction to Cor + P S Kra 2 
+ Summer 1962 Gove : s of the | ciy stitutiona 
TaCieg of Western Eur pe: Great B Fr t 
"roduc lion ¢ rnp P ; Kraus 
é “~z * Ceatiet 
1 s of the ; pal | ystems ( 
eS tI 
h Commo, of Nations (2 Kraus 
ul Empire ¢ { we estions 
iy c Common wea States ; 


fs 4 { ] Ant Ages 
S half mA ¢ ar 
: her } 7} ¢ v erva 
, 
ra Brewer 
ei ’ 
" " ' n the 
’ ir F t , 
, t the Civil War per 
Weert 
“ f c » ter 
tectior { vil rights 


tiddick 


—_— = 
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141 The Development of Legal Institutions (3) hae 


1963-64 and alternate years. Introduction to historical jurisprudence: p™ ‘Angle 
tention to the origins of the Roman Law of Continental Europe and of the 


Saxon Common Law. 
= ; + : ant 
145 Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBle 
operations of political part 


Fall—evening; summer 1962. Organization and A ns 

the United States: major and minor parties, bosses and corruption, nominat® 

elections, influence on President and Congress 

) . > ) > . ) Luddes 

146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) ups 

. - 0 

Spring—evening. Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure a 

they operate on government to influence public policy Blan? 


151-52 Public Administration (3-3) [ntrodu? 
First half: fall—day; summer 1962. Second half: not offered 1962-63... “elstio® 
tory survey of the theory and practice of governmental administration and its 
to politics, legislation, the courts, and nongovernmental organizations an ms 

Slaym™ 


157-58 Current Problems in Domestic Politics (1—1) in int 
. H 1 
Academic year—evening. Analysis of outstanding contemporary issues 
American politics with discussion of problems and policies. LeBlao® 
166 Field Work in Government (3) ration of ‘ 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged Practical training in the ope ee 
. > & £ ac & j cted gover is 


Federal Government, based on experience through assignment to sel ern men 
n gover <hoal 


efecee  Sandent ‘ll have ar nn — i ipate } 
hee tudents will have an opportunity to observe and particip glum, » 
s in the Public Affairs curric® 


the Washington area. Open only to student 
rs Nimet 
Ludden, Or i 


of Government, Business, and International Affair 
a onduct © 
Basic forces underlying the pe 


171 International Politics (3) 


Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. 

ternational! relations and the formation of foreign policy; power P® inc, 

collective security, and international cooperation. Ludde® 
172 International Organization: the United Nations (3) operation we 

Sprit and evening; summer 1962 Development and current : hasis 0 

ternat organization wit! the system of sovereign states with emp y 
United } Dav 


n 1 Nation 

—— ; ; ae ont (3) staal CO 
77 Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Governmene os politics! 
Fall—day Types of wernment, recent developments, and cu 
ditions in each of the twenty Latin American rey iblics 


a 
o Int rnational Politi sin the We stern He mis phere (3) 
erican Republics ! 


d 
n the 19th Arwesic®® 


Spring—day. Political relations of the An jzation ° 

enturies, the development of Pan Americanism and the Orga” > 

State ew 

i 
Sur 

181-82 International Law (3-3) ~ cence 181. (8)+ 104 gad 

L-G2 interna ‘ sa} Science 18h, tit 

Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962 Political pee Neutral? 

ve f the public law of nations with emphasis on the law of P& 

| nati i 4 
the called w of war receive attention in the secon 1 semeste Slay 


- i ) P 
187-88 Current Problems in International Politics | l-} internal 
Analysis of outstanding contemporary 

j Ninel 


ms an | poiucices 
4 
the Be 
Israel, and oot a 


» Fast (3) 
j - ran, 
and international politics of Turkey, } specifically 
) 
ipalities Spec ial attention & Nimer 
es of these countrics 4 phi 
States 


192 Politics of North and Central Africa (3) { the Western Arab 
5 Domestic and international p« litics of 


——— The Division of 1 nive 


rsily Studens 


ents 107 
Pia, Somalia, Liberia, and the newly independent states ; { former aah nm aad 
Belgian Africa Special attention to the specific ally regional aspect o rele 
Policieg of these countries 


rn Politics ( ontem porary Inte rnational 


powers: the i 


» in the Pacific {rea (3) . 
Spting—eveni Background and development of the major states of East Asia 
| of tl fi0n. 
I vn Mention to the constitutional systems and the foreign politics of the regic ' 
2 p ; ; Nimer 
Fa 28eminar in International {fairs (3) . ? 
: : n course for co 
oi etrening Spring—day ; summer 1962. cis yee course . c 
dination and review. Primarily for seniors in tional Affairs major. 
Tump Group 
205 6 ae ane 
~H . > 2 . C, Bain 
A The Federal Executive | 3 ) R ay 
<Ademic year— evening First half: nominati 1 election of the U. S President, 
§ Constity : “ty 
tide *utional and political 


Cadinet and 


Stion of the Pre 


Ulice of the 
Second halj: 


hes of 


sident to the executive 
the pra 


tial pol 
| Control, the Presid 


en Cc Opin . 
oe. ; ’ , : 
f ' > Nar: the Federal Gov. rnment of the United States 
o~3) 
l , LL? 
oC nd alternate years. Advanced research emphasizing legislative probiems 
2 C8s and relations of Congress with the Admini 
25 t r ( 
Spri 7 


Kraus 
abe Selected topics and problems o; —_ 
lorshi . MStitutions and the Politics of modern cons 
: . T is devoted to a selex ted 


cour 
will be directed 1 


i tention 


f 
0 questions of meth, 

ive G ics (3 \raus 

en, -OM parative Government and Politics (3) o Kra 

Rearj ns, pad ‘ummer 1962, Readings and group discussior 

‘lary Comp, 


nS On meth 


/ 
: 
H 
Omparati: é Go ernment and Politics | 5) 


litical an | 


administrative | 
role of the 


institutions 
executive, pol 


’ | 
partics, | 
public management service, . 
7 ¢ 
‘§ 
Semin 7 > 
: ine f 5 B aus 

trent Opics jn Political Theory (3) Kr 

‘ttiona| re Research and dis Uussion on prob] ser tical and ¢ x 

=, ind i Ys theoret;, al “spects of represent semocracy, social 

Neh talitarianis P ; ted ur 

de 3 cial ™. Each Semester is devote 

Moen ap| "© and “Ommunism, theories of 

2 c theory ~~ _ . 

J r 


H. M. Bain 


rs 


i 
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2 15 16 The {merican Politic al Process: Pr litic al P ities and 
Interest Groups (3-3) 

Academic year—evening First half: readings and group discussions 0? the pats 

cal parties and the role and techniques of political in the 

t ted topics of American politics requiri® ng 


ninar on seiecied 


use of basic research materials et 
27 72 Proble ms in Inte rnational Politic s and Organisation (3-3) Lait 


ya iZ lem 
Academic year—day. A seminar to develop techniques of researe h in eg? 
nal affairs and to examine developments nternational politics anc 


‘ ' peration of international ti 
vorld powers. Public opinion in the United States 


e formation and conduct of foreign poli 
. ’ 
274 Methods and Objectives of Foreign Policy (3) — 
ng venin it nm ¢ » objectives of foreign policies of 9 pu 
powers, W id military methods 4 


ra, th attentior oli al 10 > I 
these object ves ‘ 
pst 


Seminar: Latin American Government (3) 
selected 


Fall—evening; summer 1962 Analysis of the 1 
ib : wo comparable governments studied each year. Dav? 


yolitical structures of 


Ite , 
litical personauties ant 


Read rse in International A ffairs (3) tals | 

I even! st 1962 teading and discussion of basic mater 
‘ gat I blems the nature and development . 

j at prev’ 


lew, p ties, and organiz n. 
4 rc 
3) Ree 


981-82 Seminar: International Law and Relati 
40i-Oe a ationai 42w and Keianons (oa 
First half: fall—evening; summer 1962. Second nat’ not offered 1962-65, settle 
she public lew of nati +} aatel aftent oblems of pach” ii tio" 
pul aw ati , with special attention to pf al jmplic# 
“ war, neut ty, and state jurisdiction, and to their politic Niet 


in the Middle Bast he sand 


5 ening Resear und ar lysis of the internationa 
} ’ ems of the A w ! ent eas = 4 
193-94 § r: Internati Politics and G vernment in the > 
Pacific Area (3 sterns of der 
A y Pr Research ar lysis of the major er atudy of the 
ment ’ t polit { the area with advances 
' si 
ert , f the Far East The > 
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PSYCHOLOGY* 

hairman), D. C. Faith 

i tT, Thelma Hunt (Cha van), i 
tchel] Leg 7 gbr er Margaret Ives. G. H. Mowbray 


Pe ld J. N. Mosél, R. D. ¥ alk, Eva 
s ( / buthill. W ee 4 aldw 4, at : 
Ohnson, ( W sinia Ki ee 


E. Schlesinger (Research) 
VITK DICE 
. ' »ylmen . fe 
SOciate Professorial Lecturer J. G. C Research), Jacqueline Goodnow (R 
, j ; ila Ghent (Research), } 
SSstany Prof, Ssors R k Nolan, Li A Wael 
fess . & 
Search ) 
vet C.J, Lindley 
“S0Ciate Janet Johnson 
First Group at staff 
The Staf 
: ar 
] Conergy Psycholog, +) ’ ming: Gummer 1962 The fun lamenta! 
Fall~day and evening; Spring—day and evening: 
Principles Underlying human behavior The Staff 
* Pycholog rent mer tie Processes involve 
day , ; sprin aay and evening; al > om ‘ nme 
the total 8djustment , f the ind vidual . > ase 
Pent in the individual] of adjustment te Dreese. | aith 
Pan duction lo Educ, tonal Psycho 8) f individual and group differences 
all ening ; Spring—day. Cor Cration of | 
sting 1, and the psycl ) 


mn to educatior i training 
Child p. ae 
Ra sYcholog 


¢ study of the 
. ¢ ) A genct ’ the ild’s 
&8—evening ; sninihon 
i } 
Pecia] empha plac the 
View I 
9 tthe world Nolan, Hunt 
Pay Mal Psy eh 1 ¥ (3 . The causes, diag ats, a 
. . } mer 1962 rdere ra 
tay and Vening - 8prir cay; sur : _ orders, Pre 
Ment “ORS 8 f 1 istme a lits in a bio 
te gad Prevent. of the va US types naaell redits in 
Uisite . Credits sy ry r 3 Ss ; 
Logica) 4 : yp : 
F Dee 
. 
he), OND { 
oO son 
lig 4 | J in a 
Py} Mesceng Psycholo 4, ; ae ad leacence, with 
aly, “a 5 $ nd problems peculiar to ad 
hg Psychologica) character cs and prot 
Dhasis | & . : oheae f suc 
ls 7a *Pplications of Psycho! RY to solu 
op 
all 


Mosél 


—_— 
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129 Introduction to Counseling and Guidance (3) D 
nd pr 


Fall—evening; summer 1962, A survey of the basic principles, techniques ® 


deos oni 
cedures as applied to vocational, educ ational, and personal counseling. 
, 4 t 
131 Psychological Tests (3) Hus! 
Fall—evening; spring—day; sur 1962 ' , ic ts and the 
; spring—day; summer 1962. A survey of psy hological tests tio 
and educ# 


more common uses in business, industry, government, law, medicine, 
Material fee, $7. 
Faith 


141 Leadership, Group Behavior, and Studen fe (3 
} } , and Student Life (3) 1 waded 


je 
> 4 
Am day A survey of the foundations of leadership, of the factors whic aden! 
effective participation in group activities, and of the interrelations betwee? the 


ind his university 
] 1A Pe rsonnel Psychology { >) Hubbard Mos 
Fall—evening; spring—even Psychological concepts and techniques 4 mit 


and supervision. Applications to government, industry, 4” 


vening 


' 
nel management 


organizations. 
Schlesing™ 


146 Interpersonal Relations (3) “The pee, 
= ‘ , e 
Fall—day The psy hosocial processes involved in so jal interaction The ble 
ti mn of other persons, social communication, small group processes, group 
solving and change é 

Mos! 


aa _ . 9 
148 Psychology of Advertising and Consumer Behavior \9) » anpnomic 

1963-64 and alternate years. The motivational and social processes a = sch 
on i 
au arate 


havior. Con ation of current techniques and findings i” motiv 
} rograms, an 


ot 
Evaluation of the effectiveness of mass media, public relations p 


of persuasion 
Tut! 


151 Social Psychology (3) 


lations of attit 


Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962. The social found . 
behavior. Ir adjustment to group situations, suc h as the fam y nalis™ 
' udice, nati? 


The psychological basis of race pre) 


gy of Propaganda and Public Opimon (3) ion, the mea 
r; summer 1962 The psychology of opinion formatioms rocesse 
yn, the social determinants of attitudes the psye ¢ 
be - ’ . a are. 
bases of receptivity of prof aganda, psychological ™ C idwel! 


rative Psychology (3) logic 
zg . ycholoer ime 
. l pave hology. Covers ps? ex 


Sp ry \ course in animal | 
esses infrahuman o s, evolution of behavior, the place m ! 
tat und research ay + jawe! 


, 
ntal Comparative Psychology \9) + Atel cho 
; for individual Paul e 


Fa ‘ sed ng rranged Opportunity 
i ged; spring—as arrangee ppe ity : ; 

; c 
expe ntation using wer an mals as subjects Offered a (i \k 
Deccan " . stor. . 
Prerequisite: Psychology 161 and permission of the instruct pill, We 


19] Experime ntal Psy holo ry (3) | } ; 
7 yeh The application ¢ = 


Fa lay and evenit say and evening 
; y i evening; Sp g day and ¢ ung in 
} us psy cal } roblems Prerequisite: 6 eredi ik 
ime tary e in statistics Material fee, $10. ill io 
I hy gett 
192 Pr ’ nerimental Psychology | 3) individu! 
F Bey sity for work OFT jpstrncto™ 
1 a8 unged; spring—as arrangec Opport™ gsion of the = stall 
ect Prerequisite: Psy: hology 191 and perm e 


year—as arranged 


93-9 Peadings in P hology (3-3) 
] | Readings in Psychology 4 ergy~ ~y 198 (3)- a jor 
n summer 196 Psychology raduate ee inde ¥ 
with conferences, for underé i 
psychology 
f the instru 


with 4 
ctor. 


s on specific topics in psychology, 
18 or more credits in 
1 nermission 0 


“) higher Admis by special | 


<a The Division of University Students lll 


196 History and Systems of P 


Fy sychology (3) Caldwell 
day ; Spring—evening; summer 1962 A survey of the contemporary schools 
is . 

“he Yehology, Prerequisite: 12 credits in psycholog 

Tump Grovup* 

Se . 

pminar Advanced Gene ral P sychol ORY (3) Hill 


—~day: 
&® inter: — evening G veneral review of the fiel 


1 for graduate students with 
ly of selected problems 


Required in all graduate programs. 

ical Resear: h Methods and Procedures (3) Walk 
s g day: , fequired radt yrogran 

9 rin: pring—day; sum mer 1962 Required in all graduate programs 


Expe Srimental Psych: y and an elementary course in statistics 


h “a 8 Re dings in P 


c demic sycholo; ry jor Graduate Students (3-3) The Staff 
ings with *ar—as arranged; summer 1962—I logy 207 (3) Supervised read 
have } : conferences on specified topics in psychology. Open only to students who 

29 : lad course work in the field of the readings , 

Semin ) . 

Fall wl Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 
ni . . ‘ we 

f Motivation consideration of various theoretical! pproaches to the psychology 
"Pproach and systematic concepts and experimental findings deriving from eact 
2 P, 

SOnality . F 
Pall lity Evaluation by Projective Aniques (3) Nolan. Ives 
Of ¢ © Rorschach“ evening. Primary emphasis upon administrati mn and scoring 
213 p). ach Test, Prerequisite Psychology 
: Clinica) Psych holo 
ai ee Yehometrics (2) Ives 
"quisite. Psy a8. A study of the clini &) applications of nonprojective tests. Pre 
5 ; Ychology 233 ¥) pry) 
Yanced § 
4 » 
rel eve thing. udy Of Projective Techr niques (3) Nolan. Ives 
Spr 
2 Set, Prerequisite: day, Primary emphasis upon interpretation of the Rorschach 
17 em -sychology 212 
in 
S ar: Dey . 
2 ¢ wing elopmental Psy hology (3 Ghent 


Fy rita inar ; Clinical P 


ta sychology Psycho pathol: gy (3) Nolan 
c ~ al; mmer 1962 Covers basic etiol al factors in behavioral ar 
29 s.n5 “eViations and disorders bY feces ys ety 
N Nar: Clin 
1 ? ) 
ae ~in se Psychotherapy (3) Nolan 
y 
Pre Dcedy, ur rs theoretical] principles underlying psychotherapy, techniques 
299 and proble ms of eval : ; 
Minar 
ir 
Pala a?? Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt 
of abnor | Pring “tvenir : 
233 mal pe Ychology 6 An intensive study f selected problems the Be 
Sem; : 
Ming, . 
Pal ar; Learnin r (3 
dey” Learning (3 Walk 
e Overs rese 3 
Femina, i) “s ! and theory in the psycl GY of learning 
all fen 
tent," nin ng; are Hygiene (3) dley 
2 nto Needs Sea. day, A study « { mental health orchi- " th epe ! 
25 Seming % Counselors Maia 5 we 2 
(3 ": Clinic al Psy, 
Spri? Ps ychology 0} Childhood and {dolescence Johnsor 
aM g *Vening. A 
De Obes *Urvey of bel avi . vi , sordcrs 
"hens to Braduate stud 
udent except by specia . . { Tes a ‘ an of the 


90 
I 
23] 
iy 
9° 
£00 
} 
34 
I 
236 
44 
ah 
» 
7 
ae) 
\) 
} 


far 
evening. Recent devel . i e 
po ae on evelopments and current problems in yocationals 
per 1 uldance iu . 
Seeaiiae 6 in various types of agencies with particular 
juisite: educational or psycho ] at 
! cal measurements and P 


, ht 
ys an i | 7 Ca ' ; 
ducal . VUES 3 COU: ing interviews. + pr 
. j yssed. ; 
disc ong 


The George W ashington I niversity 


_ ne 
Dree* 


Counseling and Guidance (3) 


Techniques o} ( unsetuing (3) he eo 
An intens stu ly the ne 
. eave S ifie 


evening; summer 1962 


Mu, and | rsona ’ : 
yor ai couns problems will be 


ncluding Psychology with > | 


c urs in te ng and guidanc : 
1 / ao } 4 2 
ye! 29 or 236 may be taken concurrently my 
r: Occupation 1 Ed a 
mation (3 
‘ cve 5 
¥ e bas ipa 
S of data 
: ince , 
onst ucti wn _) 
e pr nl i 
ciples underlying test construction; statistical techs w 
- tandardizatior { psy hologic al, educates” 
Prerequisite: a course in tests and measurements and an 
08 
Jual Psychological Testing (3) ie 
; spr fa) ce od 
1 I tion and practice in giving of the Binet #4 yo 
' an ¢ course in tests and measurement® 
él 
nar: Test Th ye 
Y heory (3) rio ded 
1 ye fa evening Development of the axon app 
) e ma otions in the construction, evaluatio™ 
flu! 


me? | 
Psychological Measurement (3) 6 
on of Pa 


Advanced truction in the use and interpretate 


of recent research in parr ents 


iH : 1px re 1p teste: survey meas! 
rrerequisite : urse in peye hologic sal or e jue ational A 
Faith, 


{nalysis of the Individual for Purposes 
v 


; iyidos! 4 

evening: summer 1962 detai iled study of indi jp trod” 
practice hand! such aed 8 Prerequisite: sl 
rey cal measurements Mos? 


lob Analy ind Evaluation (3) 
woe! 


, Motivation and Morale (3) 


espec iall 


yee ; 
Ar vais of gat at onal behavior, on ee 
I mplicatior { recent research on , Hershits' 
jons : supervisory e3 
; ' ect i va sp 
ar f " . tob foe! 
, sn go? 
Pers iA rer t Techi ques (3) ection 
feasur 7 gow aa personnel ent inte 
eta ¢ lerat { the technit 
+ ie © of employment tests, persons data, # 
| oe p18) 
© rati Mow? » 
Oy 
ty } } j chor Bet 
: ental PP gpacl! 
; ; ed method of experime™”. f ca 
\ " » of fir hs s and nae oe Relation r 
nt | man mach 


’sych 
{di anced Social Psyc 


wlogy (3) ul psychology; group dy 
t research and theory in s ny 2 y hill 
» Current re - eraction Tut 
_ s uth 
MVolveme nts, action researc , tocrat 
4 6 ! small groups; auto ver 
Seminar Group Dynamics ' mental study of , em 8 field-the —= 
963-64 and alternate year: rete cess analys 
and democrat; Broup climates: ° Tuthill 
" : ; ; 4 
*PProach to ind ual t ude Measurements (2 = 
is . a tti dé 7 or 7 lremer 
. f Opinion an : fs le 
o Seminar. Techniques o Opinie vening Methods private gove 
19 —“O3 and alternate yea pring iT y A, try ve _ 
‘tery Wa, question, Lires . . - studies . 
Rental inve rs. The I ‘ , Mosé] 
Cte ‘ 
5 ; . = . 1 : sie bon, 
Pplied Social Psycho Ss, . y, . y : 
S t of pe f PS & - 
Pring — evening The deve : & olf ment Clas 
0 r re r : } attitude measur C 
On erication , : ‘ Oper y sg 
Pinion and rmat . ’ . pro ye > 
: ervat . erat nd = 5 
mity “Upplemented by practical rineering nit — 
aden 8 in *O8pital admi; Stration, eng Mosél 
“Rinistratiy, Programs . 
6 cs Fa t ems . 
is Minar : Internationa Com 3 ¢: 
63. and lternate years The comm . ee, | 
miuhicg on, measuri; € and n ’ + 
Mhologice warfer, Lippitt 
22 p. f social chang 
. MaMics Of Social ( har ted to the process of : ii. " 
Pring : theory relat . tion with ir 
eo Venin Current reses : splore nnex the « t 
te NCiples » Planned change y 2 nge. H . 
. , 7. 
ao TRANization Community, » , 
* will be emphasien. - I ippatt 
264 pe woe s Lal ry Cou rela 
Pay ivy Train man K . ence : ties 
oe, tC ng tivity le . ¢ with opportu 
tion, ening ; Spring 4 . - . » “ ; ae ie the 
f, he Course jc r The g . 
rr divi ‘ c . 4 
teva} 'dua) feedba, x 
lation? ent o self + 
tic ) , 
se, Terequisite ter l Ippitt 
465 he, , ‘ s 
Pay oY and dD, Sign , Rela ‘ 
"I “ay Jealon,.. ' le . . 
"ainin nh Desig ' ¢ 
wi train tICS of Joann 
inj Tainin. is 
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, : ols 

283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) i 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Psychology 283 (3). Superv Payee? 
tical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological work. Prerequisil@*” oy 
ogy 212 and 233. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Depa 

289-90 Seminar: Current Research and Theory in Psychology 


2 9 
{o-0) . 


: d 
Academic year—evening; summer 1962—Psychology 289 (3). A review es geld 
sion of contemporary research and theory in some advanced and speci& oan fot 
psychological study, by leaders in the field. The specific topic and instruc 


semester will be announced in advance of the beginning of the semester wok 
292 Seminar: Perception (3) ual par 
Spring—evening Study of current research and theory in the experimen 


ogy ol perception. gre st! 
295-96 Research in Psychology (arr.) ; 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962 Individual research 


out under supervision of staff member. hese! 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962 


RELIGION* 


! Professors J. R. Sizoo, C. E. Olmstead (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers T. A. Stone, R. E. McNally 
Associate Professor R. G. Jones 

Associate Professorial Lecturer C. D. Kean 
Lecturers A. B. Seidman, E. W. Seaman 


: First Group 
Jones 80° | she 
9 The Old Testament (3) rose! ye 
Hie . - 1 literary SPP the 4 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. A historical an yn give? - 
: study of the books of the Old Testament with special consideratl C ff 
mant of ral is ideas titutions, and outstanding personalities and 
pment of religiou 18, institutions, and Jones he New 
10 The New Testament (3 Literature 8, 
i iment ; itera ms 
Soringe—day and evening u ver 1962 A study of the ideas, and pe of whe 
a ofall ‘ purpose dominant Ne signifies” 
arnt ’ standpoint of occasion, | J c 
h. the structure, ane : 
S 1 ’ isis on the approach, the struc dan geal 
{ c i t P 
pels a Olmstea® unt 
59-60 History of Religion (3-3 Jay and eveniD&) racist 
; . ’ —- nd half: spring—@4) - cianis™ clo” 
Pires halt: te lay and evening . “i Aa | ° Confa de o 
1962 j fe ve and ancient national religion’ founder, d Is 
Bu =. Hinduiem. end Shint their historical settin& 7 visianitys 
ent of religious th ht 1 cultur Se 
f ae woe er mies temporary status 
' ¥ ev I . 
ne 
Second GROUP Jo 
~ono® 
} 8) ral, & jp 
: nd Their Message \? }ta ralue 


7” nt; CUM ag V 
Yid Testame! jastiné | gud 
u 


: ve 
phetism in the elements . 


: 8,1 7 , 

1 I} levelopment | 
| : | } ' 4 the t ovement, "ted £0 
! , ; hets will be selec 

: phet teaching A few of the j } 
961 ¥e- 

f the academic yes" I 
: u . : s oF ry 
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“=n udents _ 115 
(4 The ] 


Spri fe and Thought Of Jesus (3) Kean 

pring, 

bie day A comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus as they re- 

the t© problems of belief, und patterns of life; the signifi an f 
> MESS ve of Jesus 


105 7p, 
Fal} 


standards of value, ; 
for our own times. 


| 
e Life and Thought oj Paul (3) ‘ 


| 
; 
: . I 
World » Greek and Hebrew ba inds of ¢ 
ian} of the fi religious ind s< al Ss 
“ and journeys of Paul, Pay! teaching ar 
| of the Pauline epistles in the New tar 


estern Re ligious Thought 
ne tr 


of religi ith and 


us views of 


tety (3) Jones 
)] i} 


' a8 developed by tl 


tne 
personal conduct; the application of the Christian 


2 
os 
> 
. 


. uation (3) Olmstead, McNally 
, the ey - rise and ©xpansion of Christiay ity, the deve pment of Christiar 
tio, tion of church organizati nd worship, the Renaissance and pre 

136 n dissent. 

Slory af 
siting f°! Modern Christianity (2 Olmstead, McNally 
wrrival the” : The origin and levelopment of Pr testantis the R n Catholic 
a » " " 
ate and 48 of the Eastern churches; doctrines » rship, expansior : and 
I35 : 10n to Modern thought and life 


234 Seminar in Modern Religious Thought (3) 


Not offered 1962-63. Advanced course dealing with so 


The George Washington University _ aa 
ins 


Not offered 1962-63 Analysis of developments in western religious thought 


8th century to the present. 


; = 
Seminar in Religious Education (3-3) 


) 
me of the major probles#* 


the practice of religious education } 


ot offered 1962-63. Study of religious thought 


Classical Languages and Literatures 23 


7 


Seminar in American Re ligious History to 1830 (3) sal 
slig nd during the © 


rly national period if 
‘eminar in American Religious History since 1830 (3) et 
1g in Amer! 


18 arranged Analysis of modern and contemporary trend 
thought oll 


2 Readings and Research (3-3 mt) 
emi special probles* 


year—as arranged; summer 1962 Investigation of 


ep Courses in Orrer DEPARTMENTS 


, Christiar Iconography (3) : 
ical ind Literatures 11-12, First-year Greek ee 
: * wok (o- ) 
ical Languages and Literatures 13—14, Second year Greek \« ( / 
. “ee rew 
il Languages and Literatures 21-22, First-year Classical ie brew 
3.24. Second-year Classical . 


Ll] inguage 


c* 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
L. A. Vignéres aah & 


aie fests McSpadden, 
no = _ Re ; . “h ” Robb. - G. Clubb (C 
CG. FE. M . 
t Professors J. L. Metivier, Jr., Carlos Lozano, J. A. Fr 
| . _ Gérard Huvé, Eulogia Liansa 


wcerned. 
mnducted in the language concerne ie 
1au on Portugues® 
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m "Nd alternate ’ 
othe etement ; > ernate years, General characteristics of small groups and their 
eC : : 
tec init clography of groups, evaluation of small group theory and sociometry; 
6 Pp, } Tes of smal] group research 
Oblems arch, 


1963. 


racteristics and problems of under Jeveloped areas; 


2 j CC nic, social. and ltural factors; measures 
» econom 11, and cultural fa : 
( Wes to introduce cultural chance , ‘ : 
leo 6 Ous Rel;,4. ghee, . 
lite and wecels Of Preliterate P: oples (3) Campbell 
altern ‘ ; P 
. 80Cieting ate years: fal] evening Conceptions of the supernatural in non- 
or An exs = " rite 
eligion examination of religious beliefs and practices; the interrelated- 


» Magic, and philosophy 
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228 Criminal Behavior: Research and Theory (3) 
ation of theorie 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. A re-evalu : he cot 
inal and deviant behavior based on recent research findings; implications for t 
rection and prevention of criminal behavior. staff 
; 295-96 Research (arr.) The 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. tall 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The 
Academic year—as arranged: summer 1962. 


SPEECH* 

Professors L. P. Leggette (Chairman), C. W. Pettit (Director of Speech Clinic) GF 
Henigan, Jr., E. L. Stevens 

Professorial Lecturer Zelda Fichandler | 

Associate Professor Lee Bielski 

Associate Professorial Lecturers F. C. Strickland, Zelda Kosh E Shuttss 

Lecturers Edith Surrey, A. A. Nilles, S. L. Berlinsky, Isabel Burger, R. 

H. C. Krebs, L. W. Shollenberger 


Associates Joan Regnell, Lois Richards, Marjorie Prussing 
First Group 


A Speech Clinic 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 
academic credit, for such speech difficulties as lisping, cleft palate, 
lems, and stuttering. Fee: for individual lesson, $7; for group lesson, *™ pielski 


wi 
Individual or groUP leootnorY pro 


artic 


B American Speech for Foreign Students (3) 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; 
foreign-born students. Instruction in the formation « 
with emphasis on rhythm and inflection. The International P 
Recording fee, $5 


summer 1962. 
if the sounds 0 
honetic AMP 


lL Effective Speaking (3) ‘ 
. } Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. | ty 
delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence and poise, 20°? 

, - 


trol; selecting and organizing material. Recording fee, $2 


1, which i§ 
ciples 0 
he sil | 


: pes : : * ser 
| 11 Voice and Diction (3) 962 Developing ‘gh 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer dividual voices ndatls | 


2 Persuasive Speaking (3) 
Fall—day; spring—day and evening. 
requisite, with emphasis on speech composition an 


A continuation of Speech 
} elementary pum 


sion 


» yoice. Analysis of i 
voi nals is of Englis qualitY Re 


naturalness, and clarity in the speaking 


recordings. Phonetic approach to the study of the sounc ‘och, aft 
ch, 
of speech. Class instruction in the problems of rate, volume, - ff } 
cording fee, $4. tte and st 
29 Oral R ye (2 Leaps theory "1 
| 04 ral heading >} P eres 1d 
£ y to ott = n 
| Fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Reading - uisite: > ere 
; gi the printed page. Prereq 


practice in the problems of interpreting 
Recording fee, $2 
1961-62 


® The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the aca femic year 
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Seconp Group 


a Voice and Phonetics (3) Bielski 
all—day, The International Phonetic Alphabet and its applications to the stu- 
roma own speech improvement; also its application to such fields as theater, public 

“king, speech correction, radio, television, and foreign languages. Prerequisite: 


Speech ll. Recording fee, $4. 


10 Oral Inter pretation of Literature (3) Leggette 
emotes *Y: Theory and practice in the problems of communicating meaning and 
m. Selections for study include poetry and prose. Prerequisite: Speech 32. 
“cording fee, $2. 
: iBective Speech Communication (3) ; Bielski 
tdi 1962-63. The tools and principles of effective speech communication, 
common} Practice in the organization, delivery, and the evaluation of presentations 
Y encountered by professional personnel. Not open to speech majors. 
group Discussion and Conference Leade rship (3) Stev ens 
4y; spring—evening; summer 1962. The process of thinking and problem 


‘lving in ¢ 


ommittees and small groups, and the methods of leading discussions and 
Onferences. F £ 


Prerequisite: 6 hours of speech or the permission of the instructor. 


6 Phi: pn: 
Sprietic Discussion and Debate (3 Henigan 
Agu, Principles and types of public discussion and debate; practice in 
entative speaking on questions of current interest. Prerequisite: 6 hours of 


Speech 
1 or the permission of the instructor 


127 


careddvanced Debate Practice (1-1) Henigan 
ester cy “3 ~as arranged. — Admission by permission of the instructor, after one 
SOurse ae en mactory participation in the intercollegiate debate program. This 
133g4 ay be repeated for a total of 4 semester hours 
Ieade dio and TV Broadcasting (3-3) Shollenberger 
ries = Lapel evening. A study of the development of the radio and TV indus 
N the "ote organization and manageme nt, equipment, produc tion tec hniques practice 
ld) Pus Paration and performance of radio programs. Recording fee, $5 a semester. 
Spring SPeaking: Advanced Forms (3) Henigan 
With day The preparation and presentation of speeches for formal occasions 
. prey I | 


mphasis ‘ 
Speech Phasis on the psychology of the audience. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 
45 5 
Meech ~.:,: + ; 
Not offee criticism (3) Henigan 
re ¢ . . . . he | 
represent “1 63. A study of rhetorical theory with application to the criticism 
. alive 
Ctor, 


American and British oratory. Admission by permission of the in- 


03 . 
ch 9 
Pall ne 3) Strickland 
. “Venin : ’ ‘ 
u "Wisite. — Study and practice in the fundamentals of acting technique. Pre- 
lS4 Pla p Peech 3 Laboratory fee, $5 
" y 
Spring, ou tion (3) Strickland 
in, enir ; ; . 
Br Structor, tude Fundamentals of play production. Under the supervision of the 
56 P} *nts prepare one-act plays for presentation. Laboratory fee, $5. 
ay P , 
Academie” Production Practice | 1-1) The Staff 
] : Year—as ote : : 
ise arranged. Practical wor theater 
¢, Stor 7m ~— nae e 
Pring) Of the lheater (3) Nilles 
. Ing, , s . 
als A general survey of the rise of the theater, the Classical, Medieval, 


8s, > 
anc ce, later En 


glish and Contine: und the Modern theater. 


uatics (3) Prussing 


tudy of creative lramatics and its use as a learning tool. 
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Burge! 


170 Children’s Theater (3) hildres 
Spring—evening. Theory and practice in creating and producing plays for ch r 
_ : , ' : o etti 
171 Introduction to Speech Correction (3) je 
Fall—evening. A survey of the disorders of speech, including symptomatology; 
ing, causation, and therapy. F 
ina te . on Ne ielski 
173-74 Speech Therapy (3-3) a 
Academic year—day. Clinical techniques and procedures involved in the cor 
of the disorders of speech. Prerequisite: Speech 101 and 171. P 
Pettit 


176 Speech Correction (3) 
Spring—evening. Advanced study of the disorders of speech. Prereqt 


171 and 173. 
The Staff 


risite: Spee 


177-78 Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1-1) sand case Wo 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Speech 177 (1). Supervise? sot of Co 
in remedial speech—the University Speech Clinic, Children’s Hospital, Distr is: 


Weekly meetings 


lumbia Crippled Children’s Society, and Public School system. ; : 
This course 


cuss therapeutic techniques for the common speech problems. 1 173 and pet 
repeated for a total of 4 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech 101, 171, 44% 

mission of the instructor. Shutts 

182 Hearing Problems and the Testing of Hearing (3) sting © 
; ; asis on the t 


Fall—evening. A study of the field of audiology with emph 
hearing. The Stall 
183-84 Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy (1-1) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Speech 183 (1). » F Clinic, the 


with persons handicapped with hearing losses—the University Speech epeate r 8 
ington Hearing Society, and Children’s Hospital. This course may be - instructo™ 
total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech 182 and permission of th 
Tump Group St 
a a 
dias , j ona Stage. i 
251 Rehearsal and Performance (3) Aren princ! 


. ‘ : ice the . 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. A course putting into aioe perfor® 
ples and techniques of acting through participation in play rehearsa 

ances at the Arena Stage. Admission by audition or interview. Stage Stall 
9c . . ‘ na OtaBY © 
954 Directing Problems (3) Aret oa golviné 
. ticipation 


Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Observation and par 


the problems involved in directing plays. Admission by interview- Stage Stall 
ae 7 YY a ena 2 f 
255 Techniques of Staging (3) a rinciples by 

Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Application of ee ba dmissio" 

scene design, costuming, lighting, make-up, and related stage tec mmiques 

interview. Stage sual 
seer 4 ena 10 
263 Theater Management (3) : Ae psyc a jp: 

Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Theory and practice ny Admissi n bY 

handling the public: promotion, box office and house managemen™ 

terview. Sta 

age 

‘ . ‘ Arena St nv 
264 Producing Problems (3) ri producing oe 

Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Problems involved 1 rf 

nity and professional theater. Admission by interview. Berlinst 

ac 


279 Speech Science (3) t logy of speech P 
Fall—evening. The anatomy, physiology, physics, and psycholo® ‘ 
3 . ATS Ving. Pett! 
tion, with a survey of experimental work. 

he majot 


280 Speech Pathology (3) toms of t 
Summer 1962. An advanced study of the cat 1 sympion 7 
genic and psychogenic disorders. Prerequisite: 


yses anc 
Speech 171 and 1! 
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Speech Reading and Auditory Training (3) Shutts 
a tB—evening. Theory and practice in speech reading and auditory training with 
halysis of methods used for the instruction of hearing handicapped children and 


a as ‘ 
dults, Prerequisite: Speech 182. 


Seminar in Speech Pathology (3) Pettit ) 
yp it. . j 
§ Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) The Staff 
ale arranged, 
5-0 aE ee 
16 Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) The Staff ; 
hag 1962 
SLs m 
300 Thesis (3 


Cademic year 


—Speech 295 (arr). 


3) The Staff 


as arranged; summer 1962. 


ReLatep Courses In OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Rn li 
Is 5 ° . . — * 
Bish 125, Introduction to English Linguistics (3) 


Eno}; | 
Blish 195 a7 o , 
‘ h 135-36, Shakespeare (3-3) : 
Rlis 7 4 a: i 
Nol; : 175-76, American Drama (3-3) | 
Blis ae at. ite 
clish 183-84, The English Drama (3-3) | 
1 35 . VJ . . . . . y) ‘ 
L 235-36, Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) | 
Catj ‘ oe a , ; 
4 ton 134, Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) 
—. 
On 152. Teaching Speech (2 to 4) 
: STATISTICS* 
7, Lessors F M. We; | 
rolessoria) M. Weida (Emeritus), E. H. Johnson, H. F. Bright (Chairman) 
Associas cturers Solomon Kullback, Samuel Greenhouse 


© Pro , . iat : 
stan, >, fessorial Lecturers Seymour Geisser, Morton Kupperman, Arnold Heyl 
[#) . ’ rv “f 
“Clurer fessor R. E. Thomas 


: Armore, Fred Frishman, H. F. Sieber, Jr.. W. M. Wolman 


Dy Ing First Groupt 
oduct; 
Wch : . ee ee = — 
‘ Clure (9 a to Business and Economic Statistics (3) The Staff 
Ven < he : : , : 
+ en urs), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—day and evening; spring—day and 


ing, 4.8% Summer 1962. 


» Malvzi,,,, Survey of elementary principles and procedures for present- 
Meacy 72ing, anc ’ I F I I 


interpreting statistical data; consideration of characteristic values; 


§j 8 0 Varis . 
5 ple Correlating ity, sampling processes, index numbers, time series analysis, and 
‘ 0 > pare 
Math. Dn. Pre requisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. I 
Matic , : — 
gttre (3 | $ of Finance (3) The Stafi 
“oun, OUrs). Fall—d ; } 
Ur a day and even ng; St day and evening. Interest and 


I 
I is. amortization, valua- 


ring 
’ valuation of stocks and bonds. sinkir 


tio » anny 
i} lities 
~ of depletable 


~ 
é » | 
_— assets, depreciation. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. 
e 

{ tO pStaff of | 
Ot yy its struction here 
May 5 © of Courses Station listed is for the academic year 1961-62 ‘ | 

= take f he three m, og ea 1, 53, and 91 are relate ct tter, and credit hours { 

degree eae © applied toward a degree. Statistic ) ec of this group, and 
“4 three 


nation with any one of the other thr 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) 


107 Statistics for Er 


L] 


132 The George Washington University —— 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—day and evening; : ce 
ning. Sources of data, tabulation, charts and graphs, averages, dispersion, os and 
and percentiles, raw scores and derived scores, frequency distribution bility to 
validity of tests, normal curve, correlation, elementary sampling, and a 
estimation and tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in @ 
oratory fee, $9. 


|gebra- 


To Raat sie oma 

91 Principles of Statistical Methods* (3) bi 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—evening; spring—day. va 
attributes, averages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their chara entrance 


; oe An 
regression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Prerequisite: on 


unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. 
Seconp G > 
ECOND Grou! Bright 
104 Statistics in Psychology and Education I (3) 962. 
ummer 190° 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—Saturday morning; § tistics 19 
Introductory study of statistical techniques necessary for application of sta 
search problems in psychology and education. Laboratory fee, $9. 


105 Statistics in Psychology and Education II (3) Aadvasee! 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring Saturday morning: earch pro 
study of statistical techniques necessary for an application of statistics sail and ad 
lems. Analysis of variance, correlation techniques, chi-square applicatl 


pling theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 53 or 104. Laboratory fee, $9. 
106 Factor Analysi 3) 
106 Factor Analysts (oO ; 
; al pn to. ite: 
Summer 1962. Matrix theory as applied to factor analysis, introduction jte 
cepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of F 
Statistics 53 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $9. The ste! 
gineers (3) bill models, discre 
Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Simple probabi af on pal 
ly ce ~. } estimation, 9g inte 


, sampling, hypothesis testing and "a 
i Prerequisite: differen i 


esearch. 


and continuous distributior 
tric tests. Emphasis on engineering applications 


gral calculus 


109 Var ag rial Stati si ics (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. Role of statistics and t : 
in various phases of business management with emphasis on the nem 
ness of the statistical method rather than the mechanics of analysis. 


ae fective forms of PF 
rises sources and methods for collecting data, effective t tus inform os the in 


and analyzing quantitative and qualitats mission ° 
Admission by Pe 


sap roe f 
he contribution of statistical a selu! 


lor summarizing 
on of and inferences from available data 


following Statistic yl. 


lity ( ontrol Techniques (3) 
1962-63 Applications of probability an 


“€ ' - acceptance 8 
trial blems; use of quality control charts; accep et 

a ’ - ee. Ceatistics © 
mation of lot and process characteristics. Prerequisite: Statist) " 
instructo Johns 
‘nt 
Pec aten ond Kcor ~ Sentietice I (3) pus’. 
111 Business and Economic Statistics ! sae problems of M ynctl 


F i . 
Fall—day and evening Statistical processes as . 
i i x co 
tie research with emphasis on decision making under : 
alysis of variance . 
vatistice 5 ermission of 
51 or pe John! 


Topics in lude averages, dispersion, 
control, and index numbers, Prerequisite: Statistics 


; it 
cs WIP ngs 
« and economl ramen 


Business and Economic Statisttcs I] (3) 
18€ of linear P 


») 
Spring—day and evening. Specific problems of busines 
tistics as a tool of analysis. Introduction to principles and t 
j in the piologica! ani 
* Statistics 91 is for Statistics majors for students in engineering an is 
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game theory and queueing theory techniques. Study of various economic relationships, 


aluding demand, supply, cost and price functions. Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or 
“quivalent, 


M7 Analysis of Variance I (3) Thomas 


tre (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—evening The analysis of variance 


0 ; “ ' srimental 
Segregate factors producing significant variation; a method to estimate experimental 


e " 

Fin multiple classifications, Latin Square, Greco-Latin Square, factorials; an intro- 
lig tion to model theory Prerequisite: Statistics 91. Laboratory fee, $9. 

le2rrelation and the Chi-square Test I (3) Thomas 

ture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring—evening; summer 1962. Regres 


Slo) f : ; . 
mand correlation theory: simple, partial, and multiple; nonparametric methods; 
Analysis f ° / " “ : { fi Pp ‘ “ 
ite: § of covariance; contingency table analysis; tests of goodness of fit. Prerequi- 
2) ‘ tatistics 91. Laboratory fee, $9. 
index Numbers (3) 
ti : ered 1962-63. Definition and theory of index numbers, methods of construc 
den eir interpretation, use, and limitations, Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or the equiv 


Forecast; ' 

bring esting Principles and Techniques (3) Johnson 
S~day. Survey and appraisal of techniques for measuring the state of busi 
onditions and an examination of current indicators. Study of procedures for es 

atin f .| 1} 


€ tuture values: budget requirements, price levels, or level of general business 
>. 


BY l rerequisite: Statistics 5] or the equivalent 
) 

nt : 
F, roduction to 


Econometrics (3) Johnson 
~da 


‘eory j _A basic quantitative approach to fundamen problems in economic 
ability involving the use of statistical processes, simple model construction, and prob- 
lis considerations. Prerequisite: elementary course in Economics and Statistics. 
y Mroduct; “EP ; siphon 
Fall duction to Mathematical Probability (3) The Staff 
; i : , } o she 

Tem and 1, Spring—evening; summer 1962. Probability distributions, Bayes’ theo 
pecrat peulate, Bernoulli’s theorem and its experimental verification, mathematical 
157 58 On, laws of large numbers Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

38 Ma ; 

Meader! themati al Statistics (3-3) Kuppe rman 
Ic y : “ 
Lypothesis year—day and evening Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, 
Uisite. aeene, confidence methods, regression analysis, experimental design. Pre 

~H) “erential and integral calculus. 
Mathe . : ; ees wag 
Kcadems. tical Probability and Applications (3-3) Geisser 


atic Ne Year— evening. 
rand Independence 

Site Walks, Marko 

19) Statistics ]5¢ 


Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability and sto- 
probability distributions, laws of large numbers, recurrent events, 


; . : > . 
Vv chains, simple time-dependent stochastic processes. Pre requi 


Sta . “9 OF permission of instructor. 
istic, , 
Pay Sttcal Mathematics ]* (3) Bright 
ning . : , 
e algebra > Problems in statistics with the development of processes Irom ™ rd 
8 or Permj Necessary for their solution Prerequisite: differential and ix tegral calcu 
lg “his I8Sion of instructor 
Ali stir. 
Lecture 3 re Mathemati: sil (3) 
‘Ong sours), laboratory (2 hours). Not offered 1962-63 Linear computa- 


p “ast squares, multiple correlation, regression, and analysis of vari 
3 Sy rerequisite: Statistics 191 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $9. 

Qlistio, 

Sti i _— 
Sprin tte Mathematics I11* (3) The Staff 
LT a 3 | 

roblems in statistics with the 


Toble 
199 ems, 


Sa 


nt of ] variable theory 
( t of real variab! 
Ig © their solution 


4 § Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus 
Stati . yuisit utier ai al 
Stu . . 
leas Mathemati. sIV* (3) The Staff 
r g. > ’ 
y Ccessary for Problems in statistics with the nent of com] lex variable the 
hei 


f solution 


Prerequisite: 1] and integral calct 
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= . . . . . q Sts 
195-96 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) Th 
Academic year—as arranged. 


The Stal 


199-200 Proseminar: Theoretical and Applied Statistics (3-3) «at gue 
n statistical A 


Not offered 1962-63. In addition to the study of recent advances i or 
ods, this course is designed to coordinate the content of the bac calaureate maj } 
mission by permission of the instructor. 

Tump Group* 

201 Design of Experiments (3) 4 double 
Not offered 1962-63. Relative merits of random, repeated, stratified, equates 
sampling; Fisher-Pitman method of randomization; randomized blocks; Lat! 
factorial design; confounding, partial confounding 

203-4 The Theory of Econometrics (3-3) oa 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half - upp 
Not offered 1962-63. Statistical methods applied to analysis of product! asi on | 
and demand; utility and disutility; interest and taxation; exchange. | Emp viene 00 
terpretation of results in terms of probability, correlation, and regressio® e | 
Admission by permission of the instructor. 

205-6 Advanced Business and Economic Statistics (3-3) plems atl 

th 


Not offered 1962-63. Application of statistical methods to specific proetical ™ 
ing case method when possible. Emphasis on source materials, role of statl® inal wor 
ods, techniques of analysis, interpretation and presentation of results. per 

is required of each student. Prerequisite: Statistics 112 or the equivalen™ prigt! 


207 Operations Analysis (3) is a8 appli ie 


Fall—evening. Basic concepts and techniques of operations analy8 : 

g ; I I } . troduction . by 
problems in business management and economic research. An dmissio® 
processes of linear programming, game theory, and queueing theory. 


permission of the instructor. prigt! 


211 Theory of Sampling (3) 

workmen! oon. , 
Spring—evening. Problems of sampling and sample design. 
sion of the instructor 


Admission by 


e ut 


212 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) of thet 
: hen the — of ru" 


Not offered 1962-63. Spring—1964. Statistical inference when © 
derlying distribution is unknown; sign tests; rank order statistics» 
nonparametric discriminant analysis. 


217 Analysis of Variance Il (3) linear hypothe 
Not offered 1962-63 Advanced theory of the applications of the rension® e mead 
to research problems. Distributions of the analysis of variance. 1G sts 
ple classifications with unequal cell frequencies. Studies of multf 
their importance. Normal versus non-normal problems. 

218 Correlation and the Chi-square Test II (3) ante, partials avs 
Not offered 1962-63. Spring 1965. Theoretical analysis of simp e, f nk ¢0 
tiple regression. Examination of various distributions encounteree. statistic Fi 
techniques and their distributions. Distribution of the chi-square * ry oper 

KupP* rib" 


c7 co 


957-58 Advanced Mathematical Statistics (3-3) 


ility dis cual 
Academic year—evening. Random variables and probability ~aaion and ©? esti™® 
theorems, regres ‘ yytion® 


tion functions and their properties, convergence ; ist 
act sampling dis 


multivariate normal distribution, asymptotic and ex 
tion, hypothesis testing. plete’ 


259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3) second half is otha dé 


A year course, credit is not given for the first half until 6 ws; eleme? 
Not offered 1962-63 Modern theories and asymptotic ewes 

left : : 

definite integration; limit theorems in probability. ; 
: , oup courses 


to all third-#* 


: suisit 
* Statistics 191, 193, and 194 or the equivalent are prerequisite 
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261-62 Information Theory for Engineers (3-3) Kullback 
cademic year—evening. The elements of information theory and its statistical and 
Probabilistic background from an elementary point of view (nonmeasure-theoretic) . 
_ ‘sures of information, entropy, and their properties. Discrete stochastic sources, 
essage ensembles. The transmission of information, channels, channel capacity. En- 
Coding and decoding including error detection and correction. The fundamental theo- | . 


Te : . 
263 ™s of information theory 
i cae : 
64, Statistical Inference (3-3) Greenhouse 
Year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 


7 cademic year—evening. Sample space; methods for estimating population para- 


Meters: a: : : ir 

“het fiducial inference and its application to testing hypotheses; valid, efficient, and 

requi estimation; Student’s distribution; variance distribution; sampling statistics. Pre- 
site or concurrent registration: Statistics 257-58 or the equivalent. 
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” Student’s ratio, problems of estimation, applications to factor analysis. 
8 Characteristi 


y c Functions (3-3) 
+ Year course. 


Not 9 credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Otems ered 1962-63. Fourier integrals, set functions, inversion formulas, limit the- 
*; applications to the distribution problem in statistics. 


69 S weal 
y Cquential T estin 


y (3) 
Offered 1962-63. _ 


Statis); 
271-79 . aipna 
A year catistical Information Theory (3-3) 

Not offered 16 credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 

ory 1962-63. Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of information the- 

\gnificance and general properties. Shanon’s coding theorem, channel ca- 

y; appli amiseion of information; inequalities of information theory and suff 

-“YMptotic rations to statistical problems of discrimination and hypothesis testing. 

Mormatior distribution theory of information; analysis of contingency tables; loss of 
m due to grouping and sequential analysis; comparison or experiments. 


27; 


a. : 

A ee hastic Proces ses (3-3) Kullback 
~ vy . . 

Acade io Ts Credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 


IC ye; . 
aks Mat cvening. Fundamental notions of stochastic processes; random 
29596 ©V processes; differential processes; Gaussian processes; applications. 
Rea ; ay = 
Academic ding and Research (3-3) The Staff 
ieee 
299.» auras arranged. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


000 Ty, . 
Thesis (33) The Staff 


vr Ofessons | ZOOLOGY* 

Py es I, ’ : 

A. *Ssoriq| 3 Hansen (Chairman), P. W. Bowman, Edith Mortensen, S. C. Munson 
SOCiate p “€Clurer K. C. Kates 


e Ss 
Clune vu \. H. Desmond 
oe : uchheit 


of Ins " 
tructi 
ction here listed is for the academic vear 1961-62 
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BIOLOGY* 


First Group 

1-2 Introductory Biology* + (4 4) The Saf 
An interdepartmental course. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
Biology 1—Plant Sciences (4): fall—day and evening; spring—day and ening: 
Biology 2—Animal Sciences (4): fall—day and evening; spring —day and eve 
This course is designed to provide the nonscience student with an underst 
the life sciences and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to ¢ 
pect of biology. It is the introductory course leading to all second- anc 
courses in botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff members “register! 
departments. Designed to be taken in either sequence; students may ry sp 
for either 1 or 2 at the beginning of the academic year, depending om laborato 
available. Material fee, $10 a semester. 


ZOOLOGY 


Seconp Group* 


sen 
101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) oer 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: aca ae 
—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day. A yas phy! 
of invertebrate forms, including the morphology, classifications, life historie% 


ogenetic relationships. Material fee, $8 a semester. Desmond 
103-4 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3-3) ademic 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: ae ectures of 
Jay. J 


—day and evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—@a Material fee, 
the organ systems of the vertebrates, laboratory dissections of types. + 


a semester. Bowne? 


107-8 Organic Evolution; (3-3) ears: 8 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963 64 and alternate y nt idee 
demic year—evening. A study of the theories of organic evolution am i oF 
on the principle lines of development in the plant and animal kingdom®* rocess fro 
the contributions to an understanding of the mechanisms involved in t 
the fields of genetics and cytology. Bowma? 

115-16 Cytology} (3-3) . ning: ey 
Lecture and laboratory. 1962-63 and alternate years: academic year erg) (a8 Bio! 
64 and alternate years: academic year—day; summer 1962—Zoolosy chrom 


- . ‘ncluding the Me 
ogy 115). Plant and animal cells and their components, includin| study: 
- : ion of materials for 


and their role in heredity, with training in the preparat 
terial fee, $8 a semester eee 
with 


97 Geneticst (3 
127 Genetics; (3) iJlustra 
+ » : i | ¢ are 1 
Fall—evening A lecture course in which the general peinciple 

specific examples of inheritance in plants and animals, including 


140 Cell Physiology? (3) 
Spring—evening. The fundamental physiology of prot 
istry 12. 

145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1962-63 and a 
64 and alternate years: fall—day and evening; summer 


; Zoology: 
* Biology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses in Zoolog 


P rep 
1-2 Introductory Biol of cany 1-2 ® 


oplasm. 


. fall—day* 
lrernate yours a ‘ early i 


instructor 


Beginning with the academic year 1962 63, Biology : 4 . pe 

1-2 General Botany (3-3) and Zoology 2 Introduction fo Zoology ‘ Studen® 

1~2 will be offered for the last time in the summer of 1962. { Botany 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the © 


register in either department 


and Zoology: 


departments © 
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velopment of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on the frog, chick, 
Pig, with reference to the human embryo. Material fee, $11. 


. Histology (3) Desmond 
lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day ; | 
4 and alternate years: spring evening. An introduction to the microscopical 
Is “tomy of normal tissues and organs. Material fee, $11. 
: Protozoa (3) Mortensen 
tre (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1963-64 and alternate years. Introduction 
© protozoa: classification, life histories, and physiology, with special emphasis on 
[ss “Aving types. Material fee, $8. ! 
 earasitolog, (3) Kates 
pg (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1963-64 and alternate years. An introduc- 
ti the study of animal parasitology, with a survey of parasitic types from the pro- 


_ “through arthropods. Material fee, $11. 


4 Entomology (3) Munson 

the clea hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1963-64 and alternate years. Fs ewe A | 

10 the we morphology, physiology, and ecology of insects, with an introduction | 
i) 1 nomy of the more important groups. Material fee, $8. / 

inge'8@°t Physiology (3) Munson | 

Sets and alternate years. Lectures and laboratory work on the physiology of in- | 
N79 Mission by permission of the instructor. Material fee, $11. ; 

Aedes Pecial Problems (3-3) . | The Staff 

teria) 4 © year—as arranged. Written approval of the instructor is required. Ma- 

e, $11 & Semester. 


199.96 
* ral 


. TOSseminar (3-3) The Staff 


of Zoology eet say and evening. Designed to correlate and supplement the work 
®Y majors, 


0) 9 Tump Group 
A Seminar : Cytology* (3-3 


—— nel 


Cader; (3-3) Bowman 
8 as year—evening. 
eming 
r i , ' 
(962-63 . ee ertebrate Zoology (3) Mortensen 
4 8) BAe 
TMOnes of Alternate years: spring—evening. A study of original publications on 
* Ad. vertebrate animals. 
. Vance 
me fered. invertebrate Zoology (3) Mortensen 
: ww d 
Physiology. “tonne Lectures and laboratory work on problems in invertebrate 
247 requisite: Zoology 101-2 or the equivalent. Material fee, $8. 


) 
1969 lorphogenesis (3 
Dering 4 alternate years: 
25 a morphology, 


3) Hansen 
academic year—evening. Lectures and class reports on 
Prose “¢ “we 

rerequisite: Zoology 103-4 or the equivalent. 


Minar: 
at 
| Tin} ertebrate Zoolog 


} smo 

"physiologs alternate years. A coed current publications in the oad of : 

on 

aa =~ = art.) The Staff 
299 Problem, “* *'ranged; summer 1962—Zoology 295 (3). Investigation of spe 

sad Thesi 
_ SMdemtic yea, \> 3) The Staff | 

one as arranged; summer 1962 Zoology 299 (3). 1 
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of Yona) , Partment of Commer 

» Xienn, _ (dre lives, the 
Cale nes, the p 8, the ( 
Of Ar 


ce, and the Department of Labor, as well as 
“apitol, the Library of Congress, the National Academy 
an American | nion, the Nationa Gallery of 


Art, and the Corcoran 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 


tely $27,000,000 
‘raduate Council and es ree 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at approxima 


Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street. Offices of the deans of the ¢ 
uate School of Public Law, the Dean for Sponsored Research, the Assis' 
ident, the Development Division, the Management Research Group, 
Counselor; offices and lounge for the Law Faculty; Alumni Office; Al 


tant to jont! 


Room. 


Binney Hall, 2018 Eye Street. The Reading Clinic. 

Chapin Hall, 2128 H Street (rear). The Air Force ROTC. a deps 

Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street, Offices of the Treasurer, the Cashier pe physic 
ments of Chemistry and Physics; Chemistry Research Project; chemistry an 
laboratories; classrooms. 

Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. Le 

Gymnasium, 2010-12 H Street. Go 

Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the Dean of the School Os god 
ment, Business, and International Affairs; the departments of Accounting © 4g of 
Public Administration, Economics, History, Political Science, Statistics; ‘Manse | 


*raduate Financia 


Air Force Advanced Management Program and Navy ¢ 
Program; classrooms. 

Hospital and Outpatient Department, Washington Circle. 

International House, 2110 G Street. Office of the Adviser to 
tries; club rooms 

Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street. , q 
classrooms of the Department of Speech, th the housing ats? 
Ticket Office. f " 
Sickest OS mbian college of rtmeo™ 


James Monroe Hall, 2115 G Street. Offices of the deans of Colu , 
the Division of University Students; the ages Jov 


p un" 
n Foreig® o 


ces 8 
Lisner Lounge obit 


Students frou 


The Auditorium, 
e Speech Clinic; 


Sciences, the School of Education, 


of Education, English (English and American Literature), Germanic od 
nalism, Mathematics, Psychology, Secretarial Studies; classrooms. 
Office of the President, 2003 G Street. Offices of the President, the Provost # 
Faculties, Associate Dean of Faculties, Administrative Secretary- 
Placement Office, 2114 G Street. 
Residence Halls: sen. 
John Quincy Adams Hall, 730 Nineteenth Street. Residence hall for ™ 
John C, Calhoun Hall, 2100 Eye Street. Residence hall for men- 
William H. Crawford Hall, 2119 H Street. Residence hall for wome?- nen. 
Dolly Madison Hall, 736 Twenty-second Street. Residence hall for wor a 
Hattie M. Strong Hall, 620 Twenty-first Street. Residence hall for wo™ oll 
Welling Hall, 814 Twenty-second Street. Residence hall for men- f Chemistt)s 
Samson Hall, 2036 H Street. Comptroller's Office; departments 0° ~ 
Physics. 
School of Medicine, 1335-39 H Street pi 


Sorority Halls: ; sororities, mm 
2112 G Street. Apartments of Kappa Alpha Theta ase ! ha De 
2129 G Street. Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, Chi Ome ay 
Delta Zeta, Zeta Tau Alpha, and Kappa Kappa Gan 
2131 G Street. Apartment of Delta Gamma Sorority. 
2137 F Street. Apartment of Alpha Epsilon Phi Sorority. at 
802 Twenty-first Street. Apartment of Phi Sigma Sigma Sorority: 
The Law Schoo . 


and Kapp4 
a, Sigma 


ge 


ima sororities. 


I; 
, »? 
gnae 
feteria 2 


Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street : ” 
Student Union, 2125 G Street. Offices of student organizations, Ore, ceri | 
reading room, lounge, game and music room, “Lost and F ound ol of Eng!” is 

Tompkins Hall of Engineering, 725 Twenty-third Street. The ~* ees ¥ 
University Book Store, 2120 H Street . Board of 5 aot 
University Library, 2023 G Street. The library, rooms of the. “1 Law Cent 
J . f the Dean of the Nationa 


Conference Room, classrooms, Office 0 
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LIBRARY FACILITIES 

nth ary collections of the University are housed in the University Library and 
© departmental libraries of law and medicine. 

collections contain approximately 361,100 volumes—278,600 in the Univer- 

Ap- 

10,000 volumes a year are added to the Library’s resources. Endow- 

Amer, Supplementing the University appropriation, provide books in the fields of 

“8 Civilization, American literature, foreign service, |} 


the soos. : : 
They cial sciences; and gifts f 
~ ul aries cu 


, hese 
§ . 


Me rary, 58,000 in the Law Library, and 24,500 in the Medical Library. 
XImately 
. ) 


listory, public finance, 
rom many sources have enriched the collections. 


nformati irrently receive 2,100 periodic als. ’ 
RtVigg “tay paraing the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Library 
Tequent fea. + unssified list on cards of selected recent acquisitions is available 
Monthly art : omg in addition to the complete information in the card catalogue. 
toting the : a8 tibits are held on the first and second floors of the 1 niversity Library 
he } academic year, 


‘ours of the 
Nday 9:0 

6:09 y F ) A.M. 
PM mt The 


University Library and the Law Library are Monday through 
to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.; Sunday, 2:00 to 
ledical Library is open Monday through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 


The Aturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
. © student h 


. “48 access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of the Dis- 
brary .¢ UMbia and its |} 


the Bureay of Rai 
‘Agriculture, the | 
rary of Med 
Tg 


ranches, the library of the Pan American Unions, the Li- 
lway Economics, the I ibrary of the United States Depart- 
ibrary of the United States Office of Education. the Na- 
icine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many of 


Tes wate . 
At special collec tions of the government departments. 


790 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
EMERITUS FACULTY 
Antonio Atonso, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
Rosert Wurrney Botwe tt, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of 
Tuomas BENJAMIN Brown, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Physics 
Exprice Coty, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
IRENE CoRNWELL, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of French 


Norris INcERSOLL CRANDALL, M.Arch., Professor Emeritus of Art 
ALAN Tuomas Deert, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 


; é 
American Literatu” 


Wim Wesster Dien, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Mycology ce Lat 
Henry Gratran Doyze, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of Roman 
guages 


Ropert Fiske Grices, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Botany 

Avererr Howarp, A.M., Professor Emeritus of English Composition 
Mere Irvinc Prorzman, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
Epwarp Henry Seurt, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of German 

James Henry Taytor, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

Frank Mark Wema, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Statistics 

Warren Reep West, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
Lawson Epwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Botany 


DonnELL Brooxs Younc, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION > 


. . ; in Botany 
Carouine Lanper Apams, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer ™ B 


FRANK Duane ALLAN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Joun Gace ALLEE, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Philology 

EpmMunp Minor Arcuer, Studio Lecturer in Art ( Drawing and Painting 
Joun Martyn Barer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


. wre é ‘ducation 
Ronert Epwarp Baker, A.M., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor of Ei 


, , f och nolo, 
SamuEL Baum, A.B., Assistant Professor of Sociology mid Anthrop? ey 
clish Composition 


Jane ANNETTE Bauman, A.B., /nstructor in En; 

Lee Suewarp Bretskt, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Joseru Bium, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathe 
Lyman Durron Boruwet, A.M., /nstructor in Economics 
Pau. WituiaM Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

Joun Wrrnrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law ) 
Harotp Freperick Bricut, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Joun Rosert Bucuuerr, M.S., Lecturer in Zoology _ 

+Arruur Epwarp Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics pe Women 


matics 


Eurzaseru Burtner, A.M., Professor of Physical Education ¥ soe 
a ity; 
< ociate Deas spiversitl sins 
* The President of the University; the Dean of Faculties; the Dean i008 of the U ” 4 
Deans of the College; the Registrar of the University; the Director ¢ institute the Fac 


" > ors CO 
Professors; Associate Professors; Assistant Professors; and Instruc = + 
of Faculty and Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1961-06 

* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1961 62. 
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NN Carton, Ph.D. 
AM Granam Cruss, Ph.D., 
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ANDY Dr S, 
Auty ON Haror Nnis, A.B., LL.B. 


Dates ~~ DreEse, Ph.D. 


D Desmonp, Ph. D., 


_Columbian College 


Assor iale 


*rofessor of 
TLLIAM Core, Ph.D., Professor 
D Cot, Dr. rer. 


EOFFREY Cotmen, Ph.D.. 
Rae “ Ph. 


of 


Associate Professor of Latin 
OLLETT Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European History 


A.M. 


Assistant Professor of 


Professor of American 


Cl 


{rts and Science 


Professorial Lecturer on Plant 


Associate Professor of French 


American Literati 


Associate Professor of Psychology 
ARTIN C AMPBELL, AB. Assistant Professor of Sociol log gy and 
LE CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Geos graphy 
INCENT Carrot, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geology 
XY Marcetius C ATHEY, Ph.D., 
ology 


Associate Professor of Business Administration 


ure 


American Literature 
pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


Anthropology 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
HN Conpve.t, Jr., Ph. D., Lecturer in Physics 


Assistant Professor of Ge -ograph y 


ALUMBUS Dave, Ph.D... American History 


in Ed., Professor of Physical Educa- 


, Lecturer in Journalism 


Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
, Studio Lecturer in Art (Des 


Assistant t Professor of f Romance Lar 


in Ed., Assistant 


nowgy 


Microbiology 
ofessorial Lecturer on I 


in Ed., Professor 


I 


ate Protessor of ( 


Manca ACCARAEDs D 

Dow RET Chara Erner, M.S. 

Dey RLOs Farry, Ph.D., 

Is 

Mewar HER, M.E., A.M.. Lec turer in Physics 
Cape me PLEIs¢ “HER, P h.D., 
Jon 4 “UCENE Forsy- THE, M.F.A. 
Ronen ‘DREW Frey, Ph. D.., 
Pe ce EMER Gaypy SEK, A.M., 

Cy RANCis GALLac HER, A. B., 
Hon “DWARD Gay Ss, Mus.B., Ph.D.. 
Loar 2} SRAN GEIsERT, Ph, D., 

Bay, at  Crorce, BS. in P.E., A.M. 
Lua tong for Women 

1 HENT, P 
Jaco a nD. D. » Assistant Rese arch Professor of Psych 
« O = ~ tt Goopnow, Ph.D.. 
ry Crr D., Profe *ssor of American History 
le? Ma AC HOU SE, Ph.D, » Professorial Le: turer u 
e WAR ec Crier, PhD. Professor : 7 
AYMo, entto, Ph. D. Ssociate Pr 

ti ORCE . 
la ne! Men HAanken, BS S. in P.E., A.M. 

Wey 

Ea Ha - Hansen, Ph.D... P 
lh ARBERT. ] Profe ssor of Zoolo 
» ES » 4Nstructo English 
] TLLA rin ng 
Bet May Bre D Hanknrss, BS., Ed.M.. A; 
pctay ARRISON, MS r + DA - $80 
2B TL emurer in Physics 
we am Haskery, Ph.D., Associate 
TAR , S HENICAN, Jr. » Ph.M.. 

~ ERBER, A “ Profesor - m.org 
5 » A.M, Assist nt P 

° leave . ant Protessor of 


absence 1961-69. 


Europe an History 


Assox iate Professor of Zool ogy 
» Professor of Educational Psychology 
RIBIN, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Mathen 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Profe ssor of Educational Psychology 


mn) 


guages 


English 
Assistant Professor of Sociology and Ar 
Elton P rote ssor of Philosoy rh y 


Profe ssor of Sociology and Anthro, ology 


t Prof essor 


thropology 


of Physical 


. 
{ssistant Research Professor of Psychology 


ne Ph looy 
lant Physiwtlogy 


ul Educa- 


Phys- 


8 The George Washington University 


Hans Heymann, Jr., M.I.A., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Pump Henry Hicurit, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Cuartes Wapsworn Hitt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Perer Proat Hm, A.M., /nstructor in History 
Joun Vincent Hinxet, M.S., Lecturer in Journalism 
Herman Hepperc Hosss, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
Tuomas WiLLarp Hoiianp, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Labor Economics 
James Prepert Houuincer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics 
Cuanc-Yao Hsren, A.M., Instructor in Economics 
Henry Furness Hupparp, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psy hology 
Rupotpu Hucu, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Microbiology 
Tuetma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Gérarp Paut Huvé, /nstructor in French / 
Maracaret Ives, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Kiam. Jaszenko, M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.), Lecturer in Russian 
Herpert Jeuve, Dr.Ing., Professor of Physics 
Eva Mayne Jounson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Everetr Herscnet Jounson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
Taner WitpMAN Jounson, A.M., Associate in Psychology 
Francis Epcar Jounston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Ropert GEean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion 
Jacopus Martinus Kaper, Ph.D., Associate Research Professor of Bota 
KENNETH CASPER Kates, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
Eimer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Cuartes Duett Kean, A.B., S.T.B., D.D., Associate Professorial Lecture 
Joun Wurrerretp Kenprick, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
Ratpu Date Kennepy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 
Hewrrr Kenyon, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
James Cecit Kinc, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German *d cational Psy 
Vircmma Ranpoupx Kmxsrwe, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Eau 
chology 
DonaLp CHENOWETH Kune, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 
Grorce Martin Kornt, A.M., Professor of Physics ; 
Worrcanc Hersert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Professor of Politic 
Henry Cuarces Kress, A.B., Lecturer in Speech 
Joseru Henry Krupa, MLS., Ed.D., Professor of Physical Eo 
Sotomon KULLBACK, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Morton KuprerMan, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer 
Ricuarp Laney, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drau ing and Painting) 
Geratp Saut Lanna, B.S., Associate in Chemistry 
Harry Hux Lanpon, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professorial 
Joun Francis Latmer, Ph.D., Professor of Classical Languages 
Her N Br NNETT LAWRIE NCE, A.M... Professor of Physical Education | 
Esruer Lawton, A.M., Lecturer in French ee 
4 »,JIitical Scene 
Hucu Linus LeBianc, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Politica 
Cuesrer Exwoop Leese, Ph.D., Fry Professor of Phy 
Lupin Por Leccetre, A.M., Ed.D., Depeu Professor 0. 
Wotrram Kart Lecner, Ph.D., Professor of German 
LAURENCE Perema Lerre, A.M., Associate Professor of Art + Pharmacognes! 
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Rosert Meyer Leonarp, Ph.D., Prof 5 
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‘essor of Pharmacot 
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cate Jo Linptey, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology beat 

. ¥ARLINGTON LinTON, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
wae Lipprrr, B.D., Ph.D., Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
‘Sing HILLIP GeorGE LiverMAN, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 


ULOg . ; . , 
MIA Luansa, Lic. en Der. Dipl., LL.D., Ph.D., Instructor in Spanish 
ne’ Lozano, A.B 


ie Row.anp L 
wa Ernest Lyo 


t 
LUM ALLAN Mac 
AROLD ( 


TLLAM 


.» Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 

UDDEN, A.M., Associate Professor of Political Science 
N, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American Literature 
. DonaLp, Ph.D., Professor of Art and Archaeology 
7EORGE MANpvEL, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 


Wny Henry Mart ow, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


1 
i ae LAVERNE M ARSH, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 
My, ) Errore 


4 RIET I Mazzi 0, Ph.D., Assoc late Professor of Romance Languages 
PORE “i McCiananan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Composition 
Cute Yi Bert McSpappen, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 


Lore : VES Meant > Ph.D.. {ssociate Professor of Romance Languages 
‘NCE Marre My ARS, Ph.D., 


Warp M 
Osep, MAXWELL 


Mig Lous 


Professor of Mathematics 

Merrman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic History 
canes hele Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
BERD ELER Montzxa, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physics 

Mager non Moor: . Ph.D., Professor of English Composition 

Lory oem Morris, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

,ABETH Mortensen, Ph.D.. 


Sie pn ORMAN Most 
SAN ‘VOSEL, 
0 ft Char M 


"role ssor of Zoology 
A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology 


EORC " UNSON, Ph.D.. Professor of B ology 

“LOY : ; 
Mita med Murray, BS., Assistant Research Professor of Physics 
“HART 28 ‘NRY Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 


te SOUL » " . " 
Nuns Day LPH Nakser, Ph.D., Professor of ( hemistry 


‘ em Se Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

‘DREW tag THERLAND Neyrman, A.M., /nstructor in Spanish. 

Be ae i NTHONY Ni LEs, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Speech 

Keak oo Ph.D.., Assoc tate Professor of Political Science 
; Ronn AN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Bn ON Farr, Or om EIN, I h.D., Lecturer in Physics Le 

Ke t Dery 0 MSTEAD, A.B., Th.D., Professor of Religion 


“R Ogre : " a 
» Te Frye A STERLE, Studienreferendar. Assistant Professor of German 
ORERY of Parker, Ph.D 
RLEY . 


Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Taxonomy 
7 OMAs N 
Hip 


TON P =~ : . 
I ARLETT, Ph.D.. M.D., Professor of Microbiology 


ARTIN P, “ 
t Pere Peery, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pathology 
MOY Wor sek PERRos, Ph.D, 


_ Perrrr, Ph.D 
1 > “Tr 
oe Pp NTNER, 
Epp RCIVAL Pi. 
Bee ABIN Ph D. 
tap, et my, h.D 
Ony p ASKIN, A )\ 


‘ Professor of Chemistry 

. Professor of Speech ; 

A.M., Lecturer in Philosophy 

ARD, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
+ Lecturer in Physics 


Boers ALN AM, Instructor in English 
CEN ‘ 2ES D open Bee. 
Poms : + Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Literature 
KIN, Ph.D tate Prate i Phvstalocy 
Japp -ARD IMDICK Pi, D | +» Assor tate Pro essor of Phy siology 


? . : ~ . 
+» Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
y Associate Profes 


= ts Rong. Ph.D 
NSE | OBBINs, P} 


sor of Romance Languages 
> ' . 
uD., Professor of Microbiology 
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Grercuen Loutsa Rocers, Ph.D., Professor of German 
Ropert Cunton Rutiepce, A.M., Instructor in English 
Witutam Frepericx Sacer, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Carot Ruta Sr. Cyr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education 
Ross Pe:ron ScHLABACH, JR., M.S.. Professor of Journalism 
Ricuarp Harotp Scutacet, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy oat 
LAWRENCE Erwin SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., Associate Research Professor 0 sychotos) 
Wruiam Epwarp Scumwr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Wrison Emerson Scumuprt, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
Aaron Bear SEmpMaNn, A.M., Rabbi, Lecturer in Religion 
Ropert Cia SeENtTz, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Ernest SEWALL Suepard, A.M., Professor oj English Literature : 
Mitprep HotLANper Suort, A.M., Associate Professor oj Secretarial Studies 
JessaLEE Sickman, A.B., Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing and Painting) Ecology 
Rosert Sumner Sicaroos, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on P fesso” 
Josepu Ricuarp Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Milbank Pro 

of Religion 
Joun Wiuam Skinner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 
*Lewis SLACK, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Craries Henry Starman, Jr., LL.B., Lecturer in Political Science 
BenJAMIn WitiaMs Sarru, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
LymMAN Braprorp Sarru, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Plant Taxonomy 
WrruaMm Arruur Sarra, A.M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics = | Bduct 
JEANNE ELLEN Snopcrass, A.B., M.S. in P.E., Assistant Professor Physica 

tion for Women 
IsraeL Grecory Sonn, A.M. 
Henry Sotomon, Ph.D., Associate Research Prof 
Wu Spencer, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecture 
Lorerra May Srauunes, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical 
Grorce Steer, B.S., Mus.M., Assistant Professor of Music 
Ricnarp Waron Srepnens, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociolo 


, Professorial Lecturer on Paleontology 

essor of Economics 

+ in Political Scien? amet 
Education 


BY and Anthre 


pology 

Epwin Locxwoop Srevens, A.M., Prof 
Russet. Braprorp Stevens, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
RAPAEI Supt RVIA, Dow tor en derechio, Associate Professor 0 
Eprru Suore Surrey, A.M., Lecturer in Speech 
James Gerarp Sweeney, Ph.D., Assistant P 
Geza TELEKI, Ph.D.. Professor of Geology 
Ina Rocxwoop Tetrorp, Ph.D., Projessor of 
Joun Newett Tevis, A.M., Lecturer in Physics ee 
Raymonp Epwarp Tuomas, A.M., Assistant Professor of Statistics 
RonaLp Berres Tuompson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Europea” 
Nancy Marre Tiscuter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0] English 
loun Errincer Tompxins, A.M., Lecturer in Physics ; 
Karuryn Mitprep Towne, A.M., Professor of Home Economies : 
Carterton Raymonp TREADWELL, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemis'"? 
Frep Sauspury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Wreuam Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
Curtis Epwarp Tutuitt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 


essor of Speech 
{ Spanish 
rofessor of English 


{natomy 


History 


* On leave of absence spring semester 1961-62 
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Van EveRA, Ph.D., Se.D., Professor of Chemistry 


» Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
ORBIN VincENT, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Davin WALK, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 


Yl x? Hanns Watxer, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ameri: an Lit 
QNnz Wy 


* RNEKE, 
* ALD STEVENSo 
l MOLD Wary R 
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Nona, URRAY Wicxry, A.B., MS.W .» Lecturer in Sociology 
Rone : THUR Wircmann, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Revng RUMPTON WiLLson, A.B., A 


Studio Lecturer in Art (Sc ulpture) 
N Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 


URL Nao want 

By - ATHANIEL Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

tury Re TRumAN VW RIGHT, A.M.. {ssistant Professor of En 
ATES YaKonson, B.S., Associate Professor of Russian 


Ste 
‘ORD YEANDLE, Jr., Ph.D.. 


Ry PREN Sapp 
“ALPH A, , 
‘AUBREY You NG, Ph.D.. 


{ssistant Professor of Physic s 
Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
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n), Edith Morte nsen (Secretary), C. W. 
ey *. ager 
Th, “abba: 
ti 
+ Bee Dean of ¢ ave fal) Semester 19 ‘ 
ed by, lumbian Ca 61-62 
Culty ollege of Arts and Sx rences is a member 


Assistant Professor ol Biog hemistry 


1] 


HAN, B.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women 


werature 


WESTERMANN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ge ography 
R Wire, B.¢ them.Eng., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 


glish Composition 


ns; 1963: W. E. Caldwell, Florence Mears: 


zaret Montzka, W. A. Smith, R. C. Willson 


| 


Muriel McClanahan, J. L. 


Baker, C. W. Blive n, J. C. King, J. H. Krupa, Carol 
incent Loretta Stallings, H. G. Sutton. Nancy Tischler, W. L. Turner, 


1963: Gretchen Rogers, W. F. Sager; 


Cole, J. W. 


r ex officio of all committees 


R. H. Moore (Chairman), J. G. Allee, Jr., G. F. Henigan, J 


R. C. Willson 


Florence Mears (Chairman), W. G. Clubb, H. M. Merriman, J- 


S. N. Wrenn 


C. D. Linton (Chairman), A. H. Desmond, H. I 


Tupper 


Columbian College was founded in 1821. J 
United States, aided in obtaining the 


Columbian College 


When Congress authorized changing the 
the name “Columbian College’ 


lower division also provides the 


grams, 


Education; and Government, 
minal curricula in Accounting 


and 
tural foundations 


major field specialization in the 


The George Washington University | 


CoMMITTEE ON THE Use oF CoRRECT ENGLISH 
r., Muriel McC 


Janahats 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


J, P. Reesing Jt» 


CoMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


: S. 
. LeBlanc, William Schmidt, + 


INTRODUCTORY 


- tant of 
then President tbe 


ames Monroe, 7 
h establis® 


charter from Congress whic . 

in the District of Columbia” for the “sole and exclusive me 
of educating youth in the English, learned and foreign language® the os 1973 
sciences and literature.” Columbian College became Columbian Universit ‘versity 
name to The George Washingto" 7 sie : 

’ was given to the college of liberal arts = . 
In 1961 the name was changed to ¢ columbian College of Arts and ee less that 
Incoming liberal arts and science freshmen and all transfer students rege The 
junior class standing are registered in the lower division of Columbian eer | pr” 
first two years of the prelegal ane pre ph acy: 
the preprofessional work required for admission to the schools ot rw 
Business, and International Affairs; anc 4 See rari 
_ Home Economics, Physical Sciences, an he 0m 
Studies. The lower division is primarily concerned with providing ( the proad oh 
academic guidance needed by beginning college students anc (2) dies whie 
in language and literature, science, and social stu : 
upper division is built. te Ee elo 
ion of Columbian College offers programs Jest rogra® Jeal”? 


The upper divis 
degrees in the libe 
to the Master’s de 7rees. 
beginning the first year of graduate 


Students t 
degree of Doctor 
Council. 


so advises 


Sciences during the first year and apply 


of the Master’s work. 


The Columbian College program is 
liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to en 
both his particular abilities and his gener 


However, if the student prefers 
. he may register for a Master’s degree 


ral arts and sciences; the graduate division 0 
it 
toward 
study who plan to work raduale 
» | status in 0 
f the Gra — rts and 
College  ~ jetio# 
i] upon 0 


given provisiona 
and if the Dean © 
in Columbian 
fer to the Counc! 


of Philosophy may be 


for trans 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM ae? 
e , 

' jcation % + ysl) 

a contemporary appli eloP a on “ 


able the student to 


al awareness 45 a 
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ands of the stuc 
at the 8 
Utger ¢ 


lent a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning and 
ame time an understanding of how that field of specialization fits into the 
ntext of the scientific, social, and moral problems which confront modern 
Thich | aga not merely expertness but that broadly enlightened expertness 
Courages its graduates to grow through the years in ability and wisdom. 


ADMISSION 


C 
“lumbian ¢ 
hein ia College accepts both men and women. Students are admitted at the 
in - 
Th 8 Of each semester and summer session. 
whi © right is re 
“h creates : “1s , , 
Would ates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any other reason, 
ot be an acceptable student. 


served to refuse admission to any student with an academic record 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION AND READMISSION 

orm: anniinar.. £ : 
me for application for admission or readmission are available at the Office of 
r piso of Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D.C.; telephone: 
fee ), extension 344. : 


5 The application for admission*, with a $10 application 
a recent, 


of Admice: signed photo raph, should be returned to the Office of the Director 
aay 

Wired eroy te” admission or readmission for degree ca Y, toge ther with all 

er the Sprin entials, should be received by July 1 for the fall semester, January 1 

‘ate 8Dplicg : + sgtaeeef: and May 1 for the Summer Sessions to insure consideration. 

*edentials “pm will be considered only if the application form and all required 
are 


f received in the = 7 lat } . ; 
Ust d, d in the Admissions Office no later than two weeks prior to 
Rt day of registr : . = . . - 

ation for the semester or session for which application is made. 


* may be made 


: under extraordinary circumstances, at the discretion of the 
, Admissio 
DplonvioetSSions. 

denis eation Tor i 


its idmission* 
th Must be 


. to nondegree status in the Division of University Stu- 
received, with a $5 


1 application fee and necessary credentials, no later 
8y preceding the 


Glenda, tur apr gg «See 
dar, first day of registration, as stated in the University 


An 

sy QDpli. 
Vi Picante f, 

C . ; . “T 

ie by the 1] f m @ secondary school must send the high school record form pro- 
Clad ¢ Niversity . . . 

ny rm he ma: ity to his high school principal, with the request that the com- 
te 3 Pplicang np’ directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 

“Tne wh . n 

C 0 sails : 
‘. “st ach regist has ate nded one or more institutions of higher learning must 
> 5{5ira ai : , y , 

ate "pt f his — mail directly lo the Uffice of the Direc tor of Admissions a 
: 5 Tec —_ " . ‘ . 
los ot shown ord, even though credits were not earned. If high school units 
Subp»: on the college tran 


script, the applicant should request his high school 
Office of the Director of Admi 
é Teport of the ( 
any 4pplication for ad 


4a tr; a 
bre appr anscript to the 
“Ould priate 
oe comp, 


ss)ons. 


sraduate Record Examination, when available, 


mission to Master's candidacy. 


OF readmi 
ra the 1 “dmission 
5 ad Univers m Goes not require a fee unless it involves transfer to a college, school 
ity other 


than the one in wi ch the applicant was last registered. In this 


© 8 required 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


Crepir For ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 
. ; P : ‘ jn an 
Up to 30 semester hours of credit may be granted for college-level courses 


approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory performance in the pe 
s the resp? 


vanced Placement Examination. Arrangement for the examination i ed Place” 
bility of the applicant and should be made with the College Board Advanceé = 
ment Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, * 


7 . < pl S rs al 
[he applicant must request the examining service to submit the test pape al 
, he quality 


scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both t f study 
. ° ° ~ . re) ’ 
performance on the examination and the quality and content of the courses 
completed by the applicant. 
Crepir FROM HicHER INSTITUTIONS j 
r accredite 


successfully completed a poor 


Credit will be granted for transferred sy 
at this University 


Advanced standing may be granted for work 


institutions of higher learning. 
when it meets the requirements for the degree sought wot 
1 it may be withdrawn for subsequent poor ust be 
1 conduct. e which 

semester for 


be allowed provisionally, an 
The student must be in good standing as to scholarship anc 
eligible to return to the last previously attended institution in the 


he seeks admission to this University. 


READMISSION % 
stered on-ca® 


A student previously registered in the University who was not reg! ed)s must 
pus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session ox closing 
apply for readmission in the Office of the Director of Admissions- e call jdale 
dates for application for admission, page 13.) If he applies a5 4 pis e of 
and was previously registered as a nondegree student, or if he has ee com 
more higher institutions during his absence from the University, he itt ach 

Office of the Director of Admissions pasis of 


plete, official transcripts sent to the 


- Sethi ’ . “aah } on 
institution attended. Applications for readmission are 


considere¢ 


regulations currently effective. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 2 P of atu 
* 2 ra 
Good character and an academic background appropriate for the ahi 


ies contemplated are required. 


LOWER DIVISION 
issi { are as ows: i 
Requireme nts ior admission to the freshman class are as foll cal 

> ite se 
graduation from an accredite ds 
The program of study en ‘brary 063 
I students entering 1 € 4 foreig? a 
at least two years 0 ts) 


l. An acceptable certificate of 
showing at least fifteen “units”. 
entering in September 1962 and required o 


thereafter is as follows: four years of English; 
« several college, acho rnin8 


he of th 
rements are established by the fac eo U sae regulauions go ao 


* Entrance requi 
The Director Admissions, as agent lor the faculties, acme aggresat® 
readmission, and transfer hool subject including the 
’ j 00 sbje 
+A unit represents a years study in a secondary «" oH - “OOD work. 
epared class! 


than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of pr 
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Blage; two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of 

cal study, one of which must be American history; and two years of college pre- 

Petatory mathematics. 

wants to courses in chemistry, mathematics, physics, and statistics, and that in 
©n one unit of 

Nathem, 


It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is 


plane geometry, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in 
tics and physics. 
» The 


Work Principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 
3, 4 : . 
ii College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the Scholas- ‘ 


It ‘ 

C Aptitude Test. 
eginnin y 

r g F 

~ Achiey 

a 'eVemen 

tis Tecor 


ebruary 1963 scores must also be submitted on the English Composi- 
ement Test. Applicants are urged to submit scores on two additional 
t tests in subjects reflecting their major interests. 

hmended that the examinations be taken in December or January. Scores 
nin the Junior year may be submitted. Arrangement for tests should be 


X, he College Entrance Examination Board, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
“. hot less than one 
C Student 
COrge ’ 


month before the date of the test. In applying for the test, 

should specify that the scores be sent to the Director of Admissions, The 

" ashington University, Washington 6, D. C. 

of the mmittee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the adequacy 
Walifications of 


r 
Serj Present all the 


an applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, does 


‘ : formal requirements stated above. The Committee may pre- 
PPropriate tests. 


UPPER DIVISION 
Bachelor 7) 


ters f Arts.—Sixty 


; four hours of academic work based on the Arts and Let 
Ticulum in the 


% lower division, or the equivalent (see page 32). 

“ae ro  — " . 

ser Culum ; / Science, —Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Science 
achelo in the lower division, or the equivalent (see page 32). 

thy Luding a Science in Medical Technology.—Sixty-four hours of academic work 

(s lology 1-2*, ( hemistry 11-12, and Microbiology 112, or the equivalent 
Page 33), i 4 an I 1 : “, OF | 


GRADUATE DIVISION 


in Proved , 

Plate ist Bachelor s degree from an accredited higher institution; an appro- 
ten: Stribut tt 
Med, tion of courses; and a 

tion of 1. student 


perior quality of work in the major heid are 


irom an unaccredited institution may be admitted at the dis- 


ui», °§ the C : ; 
‘red to “mmittee on Admission and Ad 
Ake extra work, 


“Wplicar; 

| Ations " 
th Qsy S for admission must be approved by the department and by the Dean. 

Choe Tts.—A PR...) ' A : : , 

“iy eld or } ° Bachelor of Arts degree at this I niversity with ¢ 1ajor in the i 
; Maste, the equivalent. : 


| OF Sei 

Y the hot Science, A Bachelor of Science 
Qten field, or the 

deme? Of Fine ‘gore pes tavaler 

Mens 0 this [J whe (1) in the field of Painting or Sculpt 

lal arto versity with 

Steg fin” or the 


degree at this University with a major 
equivalent. 


ue. A Bachelor of Arts 


; } 
4 major in draw ng and painting, sci ture, or com | 


; g, sculptur 
> " " . " " . ; ; 

quivalent. (2) Jn the field of Dramatic Art-—A Bachelor’s de- 

] 


> or university. Desirable undergraduate background 


The George Washington University 


with academ'< 


includes courses in literature, drama, and the theater. Applicants a 
etion 


deficiencies may be enrolled in the program subject to the satisfactory compl 


prescribed courses. 


REGISTRATION 
; ;, , jssio” 

A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis 
to the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


> ° " “ " ° ta n 
A student previously registered in the University who was not registered 0 
1 exclu ed), 


call 

st 
pus during the immediately preceding semester (summer sessior os 
apply for readmission in the Office of Admissions. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer 8¢° 

A student may not register concurrently in this University and another v 
without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or division ool, 
he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one college ed, 
or division of the University requires the written permission of the deans ou at the 
prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done concurrently vit 
discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission and Advanced Stan st 


sion 
institut’ 


In ResimENCE REGISTRATION 
nxester or more 


; ; EP : +. vaturn une 
to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his return". fet 


ing his absence he maintains “in residence” status by paying the ‘regs 
see page 17. For the purpose of this regulation the summer term will be om yatio® 4 

The student who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose 68°" 5 sett 
deferred for any reason, must maintain “in residence” status by paying he & 
dence fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at wil 


pects to receive his degree. 


Time AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION sll with 
9090 C Street NW., during the oe Ze 
21, 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.s Septet's.00 to 
3] and February ” 


Registration is conducted in Building CC 
periods: fall semester, September 20 and 21, 
10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Spring semester, January 
8:00 P.M., February 2, 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


gop 
P ft ve been a 
By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 


effective September 1, 1961: 
Turrion Fees 


Full-time program (15 hours or more) : 
Part-time program: for each semester hour* 


acade 


lidate, during i the oe be 


* Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the canc 
istration, to the advice and direction of the member of the 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional 


further tuition payment The student must, however 
If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the second acat 
again, and tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course 


uccessive acac 


be registered “" 
jemic year, 
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Adpp 
MONAL Course Fes 


” certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory 


: and material fees, are charged 
88 indicated in the course des« riptions. These fees are charged by the semester 
and 


id, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in 
tuition is paic 


Vidual student 


three payments when the 
1 in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the indi- 
the . When breakage is in excess ‘ f the nor amount provided for in 

* laboratory fee the individual student w | be requir 
Charges as are determined by the department 


oO pay suc h additional 


concerned. 


G 
“ouATION Fass 


Whee the degree of Associate in Arts or Associate in S 10.00 
Tein a Bachelor's or Master's degree is granted... 25.00 
SPE 

SIAL Fegg 

Applicat; ™ 

ication fee, « harged each applicant for admission as a degree candidate, 
nrefundable a 10.00 
Ke cation for within 
1% Unj : } 
-* Niversity from one college, school, or division to another, except 
dint Normal progression, nonrefundable. ....cccs.cveccscesssseecereesesseeeseeeeeeesseseer 5.00 
Graduate. tests (when required).......... beth sasindeeseaitinetl 6.00-12.00 
a . 
tech Record Examination fee (to cover two examinations), charged 
Candidate for a Bac helor’s degree at the time of registration for the 
reencater Of study (excluding summer sessions) s.c-.c.sssseesseeerseeeecsnee 10.00 
;oistration fee, ch sd each student who fails to register within the 
Change fae ee rs 00 
adding «° charged each student for each change in program: dropping or 
Change peony changing from one section to another within a course 
in credit hey (from auditor to credit status or vice versa ), and change 
Withdraw ‘yay fOr & COUTSC. sores. o 2.00 
Service fee - charged in special cases. iemanenhehichanshbapceinenesi sdb 5.00 
of Feeg”} ‘arged each student for late payment of tuition (see “Payment 
i : 00 
for afte suspensic 
sid poapaenctnnndiisapinntninasmeacensiosanenins 5 
ec re 1 “ 
Status durin, charged each student wishing to maintain “in residence 
Pletion @ he any semester of absence from the University or after com 
Officia] des Ulllon requirements (see page 16). Due and payable on the 
F Special oh of SS ae SE CaS 30.00 
T tac hg 'ySical examination ast 2.00 
"h exami — 
Lf*ination Nation to qualify for advanced standin for each specia z 
ratory cl k seeseonescenees Peonseeseoceeseessecconesees sndnonnnesneseanesvest snscesnoseenseneassesnevesees 2.00 
18 - 
rOUrses who t. ie fee, charged each student in chemistry and pharmacy 
Tstructor as to check out of the laboratory by the time set by the 
r 


DBCrIpg fag Ltt eaiine aidlnneee coiamapiie 3.00 
Pt fee 1.00 


Re : nscript of record 


(2 Bes: ( th the University entitles each student to the following University 
) t 1€ issuance of one 


the P 
. rfid 
1; Ubser; ; (5) 


certified transcript of record, if and when desired; 


acement Office; (3) the use of University library; (4) gym- 
, admissj all ath] test } 

y “Tint . 10n to all athletic cont 

lWersi : Pion to the 


sts, uniess otherwise spec ified; 
y, F de l niversity Hatchet. +} 
e ; Chates. : : ' ’ 
alth r “Dates; (8) medical attention 


e student newspaper; (7) admission to 
ees and hospital services as described under 
These privileges, with the exception of the issuance of 
‘nd a student is no lon 
l Niversity, 


“Missed f minate, and 
eas Tom the 
“a 


rer in residence, when he withdraws or 


t : 
the Ume of appl 


ica , 
Ation for transfer or readmission 
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PAYMENT OF FEES y 

. iw. N° 

All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Street NW. gre 
ration or to attend classes unt! all tee ‘ 
ime of ¥ 


student is permitted to complete regist 

paid. Fees for each semester are due and payable in advance at the t 

istration. ef 
tract for semest 


student may sign a con 
. ows: 
nts as foll otk: 


With the approval of the Treasurer, the 
first ¥ 


charges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting payme 

Fall Semester —One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the 
in November; one-third on the first working day* in December: 
Semester—One-third at the time of registration; one-third 0” t 
first working day* in April. 
Office of the 
However, 20” 


ing day* he firs! 

Spring 
working day* in March; one-third on the 

Arrangements for the above may be made 
time of registration. Installment-due notices are mailed. 
is no excuse for failure to meet obligations when due. ‘hin the 
s when due, but pays his fees W? vice 


h payment is due, is charge 1% payment 
n of 


: the 
' er a. 
with the Cashi ipt ol 


notice 
A student who fails to meet payment 


following two weeks of the date on whic 
ks alter 


fee. A student who fails to meet payments within these two wee he bas 
is due is automatically suspended and may not attend classes until r of $ 
ees and a reinstatement ee rei 


ficially reinstated and has paid all accrued { v 
A student suspended for failure to meet when due may ° plicatio® 

semester after two weeks from the date of suspension 

to the Office of the Cashier. 

to the student registered 


payments 
stated for the 
for reinstatement are to be made 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable 


late-registration fee. 


‘ 
for credit exceP! » 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
University or for 
an of the colleges 
an instructor 15 n 


Applications for withdrawal from the 
must be made in person or in writing to the de 
in which the student is registered. Notification to 
notice (see “Withdrawal”, pages 26 and 27). 1 adjustmen 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, financial adj" 


made as follows: 


Fatt SEMESTER n of befor 
ed 0 x one’ 


1 the University dat 


Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal fron ‘ f two-thirds 0 
the last working day* in October or November, cancellation © ve” 
third, respectively, of the full-time program charges. + in October No i 
Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day» differen bet 
ber, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of the : , signe 
the charges for the full-time program and the hourly charges o < 
gram continuing in effect. last working day wit? 
Part-time program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the /as tivelYs of 


tober or November, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, 


charges. 
pel” 
hist 


or 
ted on et 


awal from the University . ds oF on 
tion 0 - 


Sprinc SEMESTER 


Full-time program.—Complete withdr 
the last working day* in February or March, cancella 


respectively, of the full-time program charges. 
inclusive. 


“ The University work week is Monday through Friday, 


) ~ 
Pattial withd: 
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rawal dated on or before t » las t worki ng d ay™ in February or M irch, 
if snce hat th 


erence between 


¢ 

Pag of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of , 

Minune the full-time program and the Lemme charges of the part-time progran 
Ng in effect. 

Fs oh-time Program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the 


u 
dar or March, 
“Matpes 


cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, 


llowed on any withdrawal dated after the last 
ay* in Nove 9. *r (fall semester) or March (spring semester). 


Pnt enr full-time 
itues to | olled in a full-tim 


Nade or} be in a full-time program, will have no financial adjustments of tuition 
In et than those 
no . ° . + — : be : 
Ih no _ Will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition charges 
a 
ane, *€ will tuition be 


NO re , " 
"oki fund or reduction will be a 


Stude 14 " 
program, who drops or adds a course and con- 


involving course fees. 


reduced or refunded because of nonattendance upon 


ent : : . : : 
tnd j spetice only to the semester for which a registration harge is incurred 
ill this payment be credi ted to an oth er semester. 
chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on or before the 


instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 


ye charged a $3 
( ut ee A | 1 : 
Ut of } student who d lrops a course before the end of the semester must 
0 
St ents the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 
ext strolled in the ROTC who fail to turn uniforms, equipment, and 


fation trom the ( orps, are char re 
to withdraw and cert 
© has not 
betkin ents are e 

"8 arrange 


> value of the missing items. 


sation for work done will not be given a 
| 
4 Clear financial record 


ncouraged provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ments in t} 


the community. 


PRL 
0 
VSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


» GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIP 


t 

Oth, ng tse fied, aj pplications should be subm tted not later than Mar . 
lo C 1 an of the * al whic h the award is to be made They s hould * nee 
Unj COrg las shin partment or the dean of the school concerned and addressed 
tener ey Teachin gton Unive rsity, Washington 6, D. ¢ . 
lop me ls of listens ships. Assigned for the academic year to the various 
£8 fey tal degree “ees The ay pplicant is expected to be a prospec tive candidate 
Ul ” Teceives 1€ general field of his future doctoral study. Each teach- 


by ion 4n annual sti j ntl f uy one 

‘ a& pend (on a nine-month basis) of up to $2. oar 

o shi ‘ng la oratory fees for | 

> Permit him 
Chin 

Wee in oj 8 fellow. 


As, 
Rp Stoom or lal 


. 1 ~~ 7 
whatever schedule of study or research his fel- 
to carry. Stipends vary with the work load of the in- 


Normally a University teaching fellow renders half-time 


oratory li 


Rivers; assignments to the d ‘partment of instruction d 
ity w I 
‘ork 
week is Monday thr ough Friday, inclusive 


of the de 


Application should be made to the chairman 


partment of instruction concerned. se 
- , , , : , : cto 
Graduate Teaching Assistantships——Open in various departments of ere 


to candidates for the Master’s degrees. Each graduate teaching assistant a d 
designated unit of service to his major department of instruction, and sana 
pending upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to $2,000 on a mim duties 
: ad ~ which te 
basis plus tuition and laboratory fees for the program of studies which re chait 


of his assistantship permit him to carry. Application should be made to uy 


man of the department of instruction concerned. 


Isabella Osborn King Research Fellou ships.—Fellows 
$750 to $3,000, established in 1927 by bequest of Isabelle 
in the biological sciences and are intended to foster research 
and scientific establishments in Washington provide special facilities. cation 

National Defense Graduate Fellow ships—Under the National Defense © Liter 
Act, fellowships are available at this University in Germanic Languages . of 
$2,000 (with an increa® ‘ion is 
each depen ent; 


amount i 
are ote? 
\ibranle® 


hips varying in 
1 Osborn King, 
for which te 


tures and in Romance Languages and Literatures at 
each for the second and third years) plus $400 a year for 


waived. Application should be made to the Graduate Council. “eat fellow’ 
National Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships—The Ww iveds 
ships at $2,200 for twelve months or $1,600 for nine months, with ree «necting 
are available in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, an ie 
sciences and in certain other fields regarded as employing scientific met od: eciene 


re ying i me, 
Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships.—I ellowships in departme nts i“. equ 
established in ) 


varying in amount from $900 to $1,500 plus tuition, 
of Addie Sanders in memory of her brother. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES sis Col 
P J i 

The following scholarships and prizes are limited to students 19 oa 0 a 
lece of Arts and Sciences. The University offers many others ac list 8 fu 
Columbian College students. A special bulletin containing 4 compe spolarshiP™ 
information may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee ° re 
The George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C ars ecified and ‘e 

Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherw!* ‘I ll sched 


+ Cf a 
Fach holder must carry 


scholarship 15 
« on or before + ie 
a should be ee ipive 
rachingto F 
of ‘Agel ait soto! 


credited in equal parts for each semester. 
of academic work during the period for which the 


Scholarship application should be made in Ww riti 

P apt A 
se specified, 
The George 


e month 0 


following academic year and, unless otherwi 
Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships, 
Washington 6, D. C. Awards are made during th hs 
«. 195 
‘plished in } all 
Awarde Oi tric! a 
f ss 18 
high schools © yt macy “5 
nroll 10 the P Gejet 


achelor ° ', 
1e degree of Bache pharmse? pis! 


Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship —A 
Chapter of Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutic 
member of the graduating class of one 
Columbia, nearby Maryland, or Virginia w 


ey ; PRL ape Sa tl 

riculum and comple te the requirement an a a Arie y es 

Pharmacy. Application should be made to the Vea™ ae in “i 
available ea er val 


rships are 
»mendation of 3 


Alumni Scholarships.—F ive schola 
College of Arts and Sciences, upon recor 
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lub, 
itay 
Years 4 : ; : ; 

tial (exclusive of the Summer Sessions), beginning with the fall semester. Spe- 


tay such as laboratory, room, board, or other expenses are not covered. To 
“tn the schol; 


ul 


5, to outstanding graduates from accredited high schools outside the Metropol- 


area of Washington, D. C. These scholarships cover tuition for four academic 
rt 


arship, the student must maintain a B average. 
ay of | opahne Se holarship. Established in 1920 by Belle Fisk Andrews in mem- 
“ ee Husband. Available “for ambitious and needy students, who desire to 
eka vee in English, Latin, journalism, history, literature, or political science ; 
Pho oo Scholarship.—A $500 scholarship established in 1958 by the Crown 
Ming clan” of Washington, D. C. Awarded annually to a memby r of the grad- 
Maryland of one of the public high schools of the District of Columbia, nearby 
Meta i? OF Virginia, who intends to enroll in the pharmacy curriculum and com- 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. Appli- 


ton 
sh 
. Mould be made to the Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 


Strice ' ‘ 

‘tip, est * Columbia Pharmaceutical Association Scholarship.—A $500 scholar- 
*“Slablished ; ~ ea} . 

of lished in 1954. Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class 


One 
\, hy the public ¢ 


wr parochial high schools of the District of Columbia, nearby 

» Or Virgini- } int ll j hermac irriculum nd « a 

ginia who intends to enroll in the pharmacy curriculum and com 

“ition sh aarements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. Appli- 
‘ou 2 ° . 

d be made to the Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 


0 
Sbert ete tietem er 
Milable , arnham Scholarship.—Established in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham. 


Org ® @ student in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
i Clow : ; ; he * ‘ - : 
h] a i Business and Professional Women’s Club Scholarship.—Est 
‘Wa an st i. Georgetown Business and Professional Women’s Club. Av 
‘ Anng § 9 ent in the field of science. 
Wk . , ° . . . , 

by Memo. ker Hampel Scholarship.—Established in 1949 by Evelyn Hampel Young 
Nude, ty 2 : her mother. a 

"I the S, . “<" " . . 
Elma A aay of Education or Columbian College of Arts at 
Q Wis oe © , . - : : . 
Yo ntmory “ rarvey Scholarship.—Established in 1921 by Emma I 
Nt op daughter, Awarded every four years, or as often as vacant, to a 


Wom " 

th an j y " ' ” A “PP 2- 
*Ca Casj n Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences of the Protestant faith and 
qj Slan race 


10 


ablished 


nilable to 


Available for scholarship aid to young married women 


lences. 


th Harvey 


abe 


Who shall be selected for scholarship and moral 


dlarships, -The 


Board of Trustees offers t 


. _ 1: 
ty-lour scholarships 


» private, and parochial high schools in the following Washing- 


om ve District of Columbia: Ils Church: Alexandria 
rR i=) ery ae . " a ’ 
he nated Prince Georges, and Arlin ton . One ot these scholar- 
“otable A €d as the Amos Kendall Scholarshir was established in 1869 by the 
These ; mos Kendall sir wee Ne wate 
of Ce) Scholarch: : 
. arship » ae . 2 iy 
thig rian Coll, are awarded to students who it tend to enter the lower division 
} / eve 
Pet: MVersity mee Of Arts and Sciences and complete a Bachelor’s program at 
Itted 4.7" 1€ student muet e) Te a 
Th ° Carry ] . * must carry a full academic program; in no case 1s he 
Seg © aw 88 than 15 semester hours 
“SRgj, n 1s Cover f 1] . , ° 
Very , Speci; ss tuition for four academic years (exclusive of the Summer 
RE o lal fees) 


tal lo retain the si holarship, the student must maintain an 
all other standards of the University. 

made . ing high scl 

1 Counselors Ol participating high sx hools. 
“] high school couns¢ior. 


' } | 1 1: ’ } 
ce Scholarships hree scholarships are available 
Lips. r hol I 


— 


: I 
seniors who P* 
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each year in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to high school 
ticipate in The George Washington University High School Discussion *% ‘sl 
These scholarships cover tuition for one academic year but do not include sper 
high schools. 


The George Washingt” 


fees. Nominations are made by principals of participating 

Inquiries should be directed to the Department of Speech, 
University. 

Kappa Alpha Theta Scholar ship —A $500 s« holarship establishe 
Washington alumnae of Kappa Alpha Theta. Available for the training of # 
cian in speech correction. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma S¢ holarship—A $500 scholarship establ 
the Washington, D. C., alumnae of Kappa Kappa Gamma. Aware 
student planning to follow the profession of speech correction. didat? 

each year to & Car Net 
Washington Daily 
e scholars ip ™ ar 
four academic Y° f, 
ad by the neve 


ther spe 


ished in 1959 H 
led annually bd 


Newspaper Scholarships.—One scholarship is available 
recommended by each of the following newspapers: The 
The Washington Post, and The Evening Star. The holder of th 
an employee of the newspaper. These scholarships are valid for 
provided the holder continues in the employ and is recommend 
and maintains a satisfactory academic record and a high standard © 
They cover tuition but do not include laboratory fees, graduation fees, oF 
cial fees. +. 1800: 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship.—A memorial scholarship established sien 
Available to a woman student of science in Columbian College of Arts $30 respee 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships—Scholarships of $500 and P pe Avail 
tively, established in 1941 by bequest of Professor Charles Clinton Swis 
able, under certain conditions, to students of medieval history. 


; : are f 
University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology.—*™ st yest ° 
ester hours of the 30 int 1) nology" 
‘lor of Science in Medica washins 


ology, The Geo 


) 
Ten scholarship® F 


available, each to cover the cost of 24 sem 
the curriculum leading to the degree of Bache 
Inquiries should be directed to the Department of Path 
ton University Hospital. 

Barbara G. Wendt Scholarship —A scholarship est 
dential Chapter of the National Secretaries Association (Int f 
ton. D. C., in memory of a former member. Awarded annually to 4 * £ 
tarial studies on the basis of academic merit and financial need. + of Ellea M. 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship—Established in 1919 by hoger jen» ie 
Woodhull. Available to a student in Columbian College of am bia Chapter ? jo! 

American Institute of Chemists Prize-—The District of Colum " ar su f 
a medal and a one-ye 0 excels ; 
n chemistrys ¥ 


pres! 
ablished in 1961 by a m 


: 1) 
»pnationa . 
er dent in 


American Institute of Chemists offers annually | m ; 
to The Chemist to the graduating student, majoring ! 


scholarship, integrity, and leadership. : 
1 , ; . = . e senior 
Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize.— Awarded to “3 istry, @ 
4 - . ” will ,* 
greatest proficiency om : 


in organic é 
- ifications 
and who possesses suc lifica 


istry who shows the 
h qua 


comprehensive examination, . 
; : . achievement. " a 
acter, and personality as to give promise of future achie ~~ ster of Chi ip 
Chi Omega Prize—Offered annually by Phi Alpha ee the highes | isto" | 
ternity. Awarded to the woman in the graduating class ™ 1 sciences an 
; economics, sociology; politica 


the following social sciences: 
combined with general excellence. 
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FINANCIAL AID 
SrupENt EmpLoyMENT 


G : ; - ee 
iduate and undergraduate student assistantships are available in several de 


toute of the University. Application should be made to the chairman of the 

The Pi, of instruction concerned. a 5 Ing 

ti vor} pesement Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields 
nd refers qualified applicants for consideration. 


1 Loan Funps 
ie followin 


0 & loan funds are available. Inquiries should be directed to the Of- 
Ins the Treasurer, 
t ; . ww = 7" . . - “= : 
“aes Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washington University have 
ailable a fund for short-term loans to students to provide for partial pay- 


iN : Wuition, Applications for these loans shal] be made three days prior to the 
Nogin Waich tuition installments are due. 

efense Student Loan Fund.—This fund is available to full-time under- 
" _Saduate students who are in need of financial assistance. Priority is 
ls, Pplicants who express a desire to teach in elementary or secondary 


8nd whos , » 90 . . ; 
b iene Whose academic ba: kground indicates a superior capacity or preparation 
‘on hy mathematics, e 


ikea “AMission to the 


. Nate an 


ngineering, or a modern foreign language. After applica- 
or thi University has been completed, application on forms pre- 
wy ius loan fund must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no later than 


fo 
2 t the fall semester, December first for the spring semester, and May first 
mmer Sessions. 


REGULATIONS 


»\ Stude 

. who wi o 
ue One © withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Univer- 
Yat, And regulations or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under the 

» : aate ; ; : 
" » Page 16 10ns in force at the time of his return. (See “In Residence Regis- 
ay : 
ly makes a false st 


’ atement or conceals material information on 
. “OF admiss 


‘on, registration card, or any other University document, 
culty) fle ened and he will be ineligible (except by special action 


talline ser AMOUNT OF WORK 
ic : . : a 
Ning hou - = ‘$s not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 17 
Ay ake udent employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not on pro- 
Ullet > Not more t} 
tha ime than 10 hours 
"19 }, t Nt whose : eee - 
“ote 4, » An emp] . quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not more 
4 mt le hours. Mployed student who meets the same standard may take not 


tug 
Nate, ent wh 
: t 0 acce . 
Noted tt report the fn ployment after regis 
Ss 


" . tration or at any time during a se- 
” IE neg act immediately 


ary to the Dean so that his program may be 


4 
N 
i 


Fe ernie 
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ATTENDANCE 
e is reg 


of the course in which 


The student is held responsible for all the work ision 
. " Vv 
istered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before Preuss 
is made for the student to make up work missed. Excessive absence in any Pr 
6. such 


will lead to loss of credit in that course, even though other requirements, 7 


tests, term papers, and examinations, are met. re 
A student whose absences from any class, whether excused or unexcused, . 

excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods will receive the grat 

for the course, except by special ruling of the Dean on recommendation © 


structor. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


. Col 
scholarship requirements of Columbia 


A student who fails to maintain the 
he University- 


lege of Arts and Sciences may be dismissed from t 


GRADES h close 
e 


. ae tt 
Crades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar . 


of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 6, 
Undergraduate —The following grading system is used: A, excellent; Be 
average; D, passing; F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been ani 7 
I (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be are 
bol J indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 


student’s failure to complete the required work of the course. ‘ rmiss 
not be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written ay which 


. m 
; per ss a sourses fro 
the dean’s council of the college, school, or division concer Co 


ned. : 
“ , the sy™ 
a student has withdrawn by proper authorization will be ine ? of D 


licated by " 
eceivec a ; stale’ 


A student may not repeat for grade a course in which he has F writ . 
~oncerned- e 
or above, unless required to do so by the department concern¢ ae rm 
he appropri# 


ment to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar byt 


),5 (satisl®” 


tal chairman. 
; , a ac FE (e sellent 
Graduate —For graduate work, grades are indicated as E (exe 
tory), U (unsatisfactory), I Cine omplete). 
Tue Quatiry-PownT INDEX ; 
? .poin of 
; ~ quality-P° rs 
Undergraduate scholarship is computed in terms of the " oF emesté ou ea 
tained by dividing the number of quality points by the num set mer his 
which the student has registered, both based on the comp! 2 
versity. ‘ 4 four pointss hic? 
Quality points are computed from grades as forlowes "mester nour fot it 
points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for ea ‘+ consider i “ ail 
the student has registered. Courses marked W or / are aehal aha eo 
ing the index, except that courses marked ] will ae ath rst f an pill 
. » ichever oC 5” 
cine pn re 9 ang A gee ‘a , - sllotted time, } not com 
plete” is not superseded by a proper grade within the om stitution ‘ 
18 zero quality points. Grades in courses taken at anoth 
sidered in computing the quality-point index. 
. son 
EXAMINATIONS «at the comple” 
er 0 


; . ach semest 
Examinations are scheduled at the end of each 


the course 


J 
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Use or Correct ENcusH 
he use 


sail , 3. | courses Any stu 
of correct English, oral and written, 1s required in a 
hesitates hatsver ie Weunied wneatiofent 
I Ose English in any course whatever is d : 

rh. : F 

* 


ory may be re ported 
Ne py 8tructor to the D 


te Bnatish. 

j he Committee on the Use of Correct Engli 

ean and to the mm saa scx. care 
mm supplementary work, without acad 

My 4irman of the Committee may assign s ipple = \ ( 

wo Vary; i the student I 

ey Ying in amount with the needs of the stu 

Ty . 5 


he work pre scribed is 
» Valent to 


leoree 
" » granting fa degree 
& course, the regular tuition fee is charged The agigensy 5 ca 
ay h i se, | i AE ASS SS aay a . 
¥ be delayed by failure to mak up any such deficiency i 
“tig : 
™ of the ( ommittee and the Dean 
Acapemic DisHoNEsTY 
| } . ’ ; hie « spension by 
ay nee of dishonesty on the part of any studer esul 
< y rh 
“1 upon recommendation of the De Coun — 
stude , ae ited period a 
. nt found uilty of dishonesty Maran? oacreakcr: | 
deprived of credit for all courses in which he rt me Ac lemic Dis : 
: le of “Failor cademic " 
the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failu 
Wi R . 1 this grade will be employed in | 
put will be recorded tor each such course nG UUs eri ) 
a . 
Ui, ony of the quality point inde ¥ Vn mi | 
ay} ent Suspended because of academic disho ‘ , 
M tee, ited to repeat for grade all courses for which rage 
nd the disci 
1, and both the grade earned on re petition and { ‘ 
© Dishonesty” grade will be em n ) on « 


I Honors 
wep oo » 

Rly, Division Honor Roll. 

"ehity i any Index 0 


lin n student who ha 
The name ol every lower division uace¢ V 


—_——$ $$ - 
—_ —— - 


f 3.50 or higher on the basis of his cor plete record at this Ur | 
NY * Dlaced on the honor roll and published. To be eligible, the stud m , ist 
a. lete ne lew than 15 semester hours. (A piace on the honor roll does 
D, tily Mean that the student will receive honors upon graduation.) 
S hehe, St.— The name 


. tv-poin ndex of 3.50 
Ol every studs nt who makes a quality point 1 
a Minimum of 15 seme ster } 

© Dean’. 1: 

dis: 28 List for 1} 
q Stings; 

“ete on, 


ter j 
‘ Ls ’ an ne semester is 
10UTS Ol Work taken in any on 


at semester. 


: 1 “with distinction”, at the 
hy) 00 of A Bachelor 8 degree may be conterred “with di a a a 
“all Work the Faculty, if @ stuck nt attains a qu index of 3.50 or higher ’ | 
i" Com aken at this institution. To be elig for this honor a student must ) 
hy, pl ted “aa : -_ j ruired for the 

a at this mstitution at least one-half of the work required 10% 

Pein 


al honors may he 


» awarded by the Faculty to the recipient ol 
* for outstan, 


Ln” th ling achievement in the major fiel on | 
* ie 
ts he Studen Major department, under the follow ' : ee 
ie * t must have his ; indidacy for special honox approved by the faculty : 
ey i Tesent; | q lor | , | 
*hior ng the ma or de meant ar Geld oo) on Gnas tin a | 
2 Year a) ‘partment or field n ' 
Yd, tude. 
:. z mus - ’ time his car : 
4 N ®Pproves : meet such other conditions as iy be so me 
{ Stud - 
uv ent w . semen 
, leasy 3.09 ‘ ill be awarded special honors unk he has a quality-point index 
la,, be li " all work taken at this institution 
One St for honors 4 student muet have completed at t ‘nstitution al 
he Work required . 


tor the deg: 


“pistinguish® 


Military he se An Air Force Rt ITE « idet may be designated a 
Air Fores ROT Cadet” if he (1) ha complet d Air Science 101 and 102 wit A 
acee tanding among the upper third of the idents enrolled therein; (2) b* 
un accumulative .demic average of B or better; (3) possesses high mora cha ~ 
ished hime 


init ptitude for rvice } . 
. ide for service in the Air Force; (4) has disting 


ind de rin 
cognized extracurricular # 


le omntad headers! 
pr pre d leadership throu h participation 1 
mrs oes e In attendance n Air Force ROTC Summer Training Unit. # w padét 
“ ie a Air | ore e ROTC Cadet” is authorize d to wear a “Distinguished Cadet for ® 
ubove the *ht breast pocke f the f i ‘ ication 
right breast pocket ol the uniform. He may submit an applicatie Jett 
nside 


regular commission in the United States Ait Force, which is given final ¢ 
his designation as a “Di tinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate.” oft 
An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguished Air or Cae 
Graduate” if he has (1) been designate d a “Distinguished Air Force or 
tined the standards required of a “Distinguished Air Force OTC Oe 

(2) completed the A ‘5 de 
rents for & Bache * if 


tion upon 


e period between designation und graduation: 
1 +} 


Yh gens 
\dvanced Course; and (3) completed the requiren ‘ A 
Distinguished Air Force ROTC Gr sduate” will be presented with , vil 
t. Air Force ROTC, and, if he made applica 


cate signed by the Comn andant. 
sion in the United States Air Force- 


be considered for a reg ilar commis 
PROBATION 

I 3 

Jaced 

qu ility point index of at least 9.00, or be P ti his 

his index is below 2. . 


ve 
The student whose 


4 student must maintain a 
as long as 
on Scholarship. . 
sationary per nose 8 
9 t wh 2 

2,00 bu aioe! 


2.00 may 


nrol ; . 
probation. He remains on probation 
probation is removed by the Committee 

lertaken during this prok 


' 
is 2.00 or below for work und 
index is still below 
above 


he otmil 

I 1e student whose over-all quality-point 
for work undertaken during the probationary period is 
= neha : 

on probation by the Committee on Scholarship. 


SuSPENSION for 8 
: . jon 10 
ls below 1.50 or who 18 placed on probatio 
or after an interval, is suspended. frer ** 
eign alle } 
apply for re 100 n At 
jence to the". orsity 


from the 


A st ident whose index fa 
semester, whether successive 
led for poor scholar 


a pe . 
A student su pend | hip may 
He must then submit evit 


terval of one calendar year. 


mission and Advanced St unding that during his absence a 
so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmissi© 7 
‘ f 


suspended twice for poor cholarship will not be readmitted. b semestels jn 40 
ach se" quden's © 


Vid-semester Warning At the end of the sever 
the Dean the names of fresht 


tors file in the Office of 
A notice of Warning 15 


r } ' 

ire doing Work Oo! D «x ide or lower 
. : — Rie : otice 

t copy filed with the appropriate adviser. A “warning constitutes * pe yt 
‘ , , | ~arliest 2 

dent that he must consu his instructor and adviser at tne earliest P 


— a dul? 


. + att 
a student with & jim! 


ours. 


The foregoing cholar hip rules are applied to 
only when he has undertaken 4 minimum of 15 s¢ mester | 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdraw sl from a course OF from the l niversity, 
ion of the Dean. Pe rmission 


penalty, requires the perm! 


97 
’ ~~ 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences ; 27 
Ousbr Han ‘ ee ; . al ~~ — 
<a . , i : pe 
} fir reco 
ui | } | not have a clear fu 
i t nt VCS 1) 

« YY will not be granted a st ide who ~ + 
Mina Sinancial Regulatio > ne ' : October and the end of the fall se- 
lthdrawal betwe the t working day in ‘ I + the Se 

‘ ’ } ' bruar P e ¢ f 
ler and between the | ork ri " 1 Febr 
} a ‘ on Pe nn awe te proval of the Dean must be met by 
, seta 4 Papel” in instructor does not ¢ flect ils 
ie student, Reporting the dropping of a course an . 
MORtinnance Ls ST 
i oo: See inet withdraw from eit oe ~ lent of th University. 
the 4: 7 > sl » the nproval of the Presiden ' 
‘lr Force ROT without t 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES ma 
tudent may not change or ¢ Oo} 
Changes Within aq ( ollege. School. or Division.- A stud 7 me Le pune so 
ae (see “withdrawal * bove) or change nis sta 5 to that 
a. “pproval of the Dean. sii Soa’ Bos OB 
™ ge from One section to another of the « ume ; 
Ot Mine’ Dean and the department Stegner lege or school may 
hema from One major subject to inother within the 7 Pep te pre ap 
nich with the approy ul of 1 e De in All require . ul 
the Chang, is made n pe BE 
re | | one co 00 or ¢« I 
Laie & within the Unive, hy | t waeent won 
fey my be made o \ } , wre O , = wt 
ep 1  20rmal Progression { © yt BA, | in a reg 
“alaureat, progra ipplicatio ‘or ¢ 
8 
§ ons On the form provid 3.18 
Udent, Wish r) oy > Bas } 
Ry ‘Shing to transfer fr: viaie + pn 
! Xtin, . ~ 
When *ollege Fr school of thy Unive w ab d 
Sug. Wil be accepted in branat. i 7a ay 
§. tents transf 8 . _ . 
"ions “O8lerring with the Univ ' 
bass 12", “X°ept the (¢ Ollece of Cy c, 0 nest ou ; din : 
| eMester hours in the or field. must di re - 
OF ¢ . > om . | ' mp aver Boe ey 
“tau th rlege irom whic h the deer ous) stu 7 
Poe x it dean Concern, d . d ; de , " ; ™ ? ; e fulfil 
ly “ence rp, . . - mires 
i Cqirements fo y 
bien ¢ a. {Uirem 4 


+ Ste 


> Page 30.) 


» OF upon the accion af sae Bie 
Low; Registrar will iene +, dergraduakk 
Mo ing 
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: : . _ who 
for each one thereafter. No certificate ol work done will be issued for a person 


does not have a clear financial record. 


SumMER ScHoo. CREDIT . 

. acpi We 

A student who plans to atte nd summer school sessions at another institution 
; . 

having credits so obtained apply toward graduation from * fn 

» dean of his college or 8¢ h vist 

int in excess of that which Ms 


the intention of 
versity must first secure the written approval of the 
no event will such credits be recognized to an amot 


be earned in a similar period in this institution. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND Home-sTuDY COURSES 


; : , courses 
No credit is given for work done by corresponde nce or in home-study co 


GRADUATION REQI IREMENTS 


a student must h 
rriculum 


»d, an 


+. . ave ™ 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation ” 
admission requirements, completed satisfactorily the scholarship, © 
dence, and other requirements to the degree for which he is register 


from all indebtedness to the | niversity. 7 
semester OF more *° jut 


A student who is absent from the University tor one un 
to satisfy the curri ulum requirements existing at the time of his per fee, 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence’ status by paying the res! 
+. de 
page 16. jon © 
atl 
but whose gradu den” 


The student who has completed tuition requirements, 5 the 
“ ” , aying 

in residence’ status by pay! xpec!s 
at which he expe’ 


ferred for any reason must maintain 
graduation 


fee for the semester immediately preceding the 
receive his degree ft ; 
’ : ° : fice © No 
Application for Graduation.—Application should be filed in the O , ™ 


f the senior oF 


istrar at the time of registration for the last semester © 

applications will be ac epted after the date stated in the calendar. 1 degrees are 
Graduate Record Examination. All candidates for Bachelor § a 39). 4 

quired to take two parts of the Graduate Record Examination (see ne to co fet 
{ttendance and Conduct. Che University reserves the right . r ejstactory’ he 

degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsa required é% 
Presence at Graduation.—Presence at the graduation exercise - ommer em 

the work for the degree was completed during the * Deal 


candidate, unless 
. — yvet 
written application lor gt :duation in absentia has been appr 


: >ARY jpive” 
rHE LIBRARY my the UF 
“e Us 
A student registered in the University 1s ¢ ntitled to the ré fere poe nt f fees 
sity Library. The Student Ide ntification Card, issued upon the P' k: vit? 
| ° pees 
be presented as identification. ; P js two we ay? 
The loan period for most books available tor home cir ae fo each 
' . P nt i ye cn ™ d 
sn additional two-week renewal. A fine of five cen will call by the oft 
> c 
book is overdue. Any book whic h does cir ulate 18 subject "9 4 in the real ing ove 
at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading an ~ a be draw? m ie 
" " . as they mé : ps a 
when the Library 1s open With special pt rmission " coal will be ¢ thet 
4 hit 


ht use when the Library closes 
an hour and five cen 


the first hour or fraction ot . 
Grades olf 


sfter that a reserve book is ove rdue. 


library record is clear 
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RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The rich; : ' 
iy ‘a right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude 
‘tWersity, 


any student from the 


be or from any class ot classes, whenever, in the interest of the student or 
‘versity, the I niversity A dministration deems it advisable to do 80. 

RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

The University 

vhen Y or change 
weVer the 


and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right to 
requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 


proper authorities may determine. 


7 PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
\° University 


Aity buil is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Univer- 


' 


ng. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintained in the Student Union. 


Aj CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
7 Ireshman isan se ‘ 
Cy ing 1g tied ony nt who is in the 


1,» pho . : , 
lp ™ More is a student who ha completed between 32 and 64 |} 
3 .. : 

A othe his curriculum requirements 
elm” 18 @ stu 

Tation of 
‘tens. 
leas Nor is 9 


process of completing 32 semester hours, in- 


f his curriculum requirements. 


ours, including 


dent who has comple ted between 64 and 94 hours and filed the 

4S major, approved by his adviser, in the Office of the Dean. 

student 

— of secon 

Back Slr in course pommicmee he Office of the Dean 

oy . se is a student who has satisfac torily completed the work for the 
“gree and filed his 


who has completed between 94 and 124 hours, incl iding at 
l-group work in his major. 


; 


approved program of study in the Office of the Dean. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


Meme Apvisory System 

or TS of . 

1 the Fac . : . E : . 

y Tem tS ay i Pac ulty, selected for their knowledge of freshman sophomore re 
dy ld Student prograr } oS ' PRP ORT e RE S I ‘ 
Ma». Cach 5'4ms, advise students in making ip their programs ol 
“any semester. 


i) 9 the | A separate staff of « xperienced advisers under the chair- 
| at Jean ascictc 3 
e life 18ts those 


Yho beca students who find it difficult to make adj is 

. Ause A os " 

Side, 2" Probar; of scholastic or other reasons. Students who are “warned” or 
Ader dation y 


nay be req 


boty ct Ate ene juired to consult these ad 
CO 
* about > Uraged to consult 


e advisers at regular intervals. 


any member of the Advisory Staff or their instruc- 


or probation are sent to the parents or guardians 
St, and the Dean 


0) . 
atic 
the messi a Se : Parents or 
v “Ulde 
School ‘OMore ees 


and members of the Advisory Staff or avail- 


guardians conce rning student pr 


d . year to the Se Professional students who intend 

Misi Yernment. Bus School of Education: the School of Pharmacy; or the 
‘thoo} Complete th ‘siness, and International Affairs are registered in the lower 
Popes, Such Student © curriculum 


. requirements spex ified by eac h professional 
are gee . 7 : 
“ssigned special advisers to assist them in planning their 


The George Washington University _ nn 


Scno.astic-AptiruDE TESTS 
required to 


Students admitted to the lower division of Columbian College may be 
take the scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


RequireD PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 
freshmen, 
English 


stands 


. . . . . . 2 are 
English.—Special placement examinations, required of all entering 1 


conducted by the English Department. Before students are registered in 


they are tested in the minimum essentials of vocabulary, spelling, 
usage, and writing skill. Those who show marked superiority may, UP 
one or both halves of the English Compe 
assigned to English 1X. 
required 
in high 


further tests, be exempted from 
/ 
H ation, © | 


course; those who are inadequately prepared are 


Foreign Languages —A standardized placement examination is 
yegun 


1 of all e 
tering students who wish to continue in college the language | 
(French, German, Russian, or Spanish). 

signment is made to the appropriate course. 


Upon completion of the exam! 


First- AND Seconp-Group CoUuURSES rol 
os num 
s (courses BUY iy 


f the Dean ake # 


A freshman or sophomore may not take second-group course 


101-200) without the written permission of the Instructor and 0 ler t0 | 
; ‘ : . iy e y 
dent is not permitted to postpone a required first-group course in ore urses must 
The principle that first-group C7 saniot 
e jue 


second-group course for elective credit. t 
1] courses 11, 


be taken in the freshman and sophomore years, and 


and senior years in Columbian College and the prof 
No freshman or 


sophomore 
written permission of the 


hered to in approving student programs. z Committee 


may take second-group courses without the 
Scholarship. 
THE DEGREES 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


+ requirement for an Associ ste’s degree is 15 hours. 


SCHOLARSHIP | 


A quality-point index of 2.00 is required. 


CURRICULUM 


— . ired as 
The satistactory completion of 64 semester hours 15 requires 


ila w 


; ° , 
. of the curricula described below. «ad degrees of 
. “ . J degree! : 
. Except for students intending to apply for the eres | at om Medica, 134 
. " ' f Rache scie * 
| Arts and Doctor of Medicine or the degree 0! Bachelor © ay be included int st 
| nology, not more than 12 hours of professional COUTSeS “all Lower di f the 
, ee 0c ian College: 
| hour equired for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian ol ai the appr? 
: : : ‘ 2 
| dents electing professional courses under this rule must ©? physi 
| wa Dean before registration. i required to take ts 
ee | Physical Education. Freshmen and sophomores are a) T fie? | 
ting, the Meth are of ihe 
* Students enrolled in the two or «terminal currx ulum in pe ‘cour cs missi©’ 
curriculum, and the pre-Pha rriculum may take those ee ining the written 1 | 
he thout first obtau 


«= part of their f: man 
tructor or the Dean 
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Bin..: 
aication 1-2 and 1) 


. 12 unless they are registered for less than 9 semester hours or 
C88 rag 
iag th regular employment during the day makes it necessary to take all classes dur- 
— . : ; : ; 
© evening hours. Air Force ROTC cadets and a limited number of freshman 


‘ophomore women may substitute Air Science 1-2 and 11-12 for the physical 
Ueation requirement. 
fears exemptions will be granted only upon written petition which has been 
Dean, nded by the physical education department concerned and approved by the 


Stude 


ins, exempt from the physical education requirement will be required to sub- 
tute | | 


our hours of elective. 
Student e 


Dhysi 
eal educas; . - ¢ . . 
Yhere education requirement unless he has satisfactorily met the requirement else- 


ntering the University with advanced standing is not exempt from the 


The 
* Tequire : : , . 
of p} quired medical and physical examinations, as specified by the departments 
Phys . 


Cal @ att . . . . 
. l education, will be arranged at the time of registration. 


te aon Language —In curricula requiring foreign languages a student must com- 

“eae, Actorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign 

“gn og ring for admission four acceptable high school units of a single for- 
A student” or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign language. 

Mtinning : who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the requirement by 
In wade the same language must take the language placement test (see page 30). 

of college lan year of high school language is considered equivalent to one semes- 
n Be language. 

- dean, mstances foreign languages are required or recommended as preparation 
Ud consul re In ‘ olumbian College and the pre fessional schools. The student 

Pages May be his adviser as to these re juirements, so that appropriate foreign lan- 
English 1. included, when necessary, in his lower division program. 

st follow 8 students registered in the liberal arts and sciences curricula 


theatre Cour Sequence of English 1 or 1X, both halves of one of the introductory 
f Ses. ¢ > . was 
: * CUrricula ag and English 4. This does not apply to students tr 


erring to 


' 
idents registering in the preprofessional or vocational curricula. 


urriculum Requirements* 


and ad j 


may be waived ission to an advanced 


‘ory ; 

basing te of a waiver examination prescribed by the department con- 
‘ € dep 11s examination does not en 
ah And 4 Bree, W ritten re 
n the 17... ° required fee 


* “Divers; 
balendar. 


course granted by 


tle the student to any hours of credit 


quest to take the examination should be made to the 
Crsity ¢ paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date specified 
L CURR, 

COLUM CON EPARATION FOR THE UPPER DIVISION OF 
Yea” Of the » “JELEGE AND THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
78 col} Me following curricula comprises the first two years of a standard four 
—Sricula in hie PeePares the stud i 


ent for upper division work. 


» degree of Associate in Arts. 


a 


The George Washington University 


UPPER DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 


1. ARTS AND LETTERS j 
a , , . achelor © 
The following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bache 
Arts curriculum: emesttt 
hous 
English Composition 
, eee — n- 
and Literature ......0+ English 1 or 1X, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Late 
guages 71-72, French 51-52, German ee é 2 
Languages 91-92, or Spanish 51 52; English * 2 
Foreign Language .......... See page 31 for foreign language requirement os 4 
Physical Education ........ See pages 30-31 for statement of requirement. or 
SCIENCE ....0.000 wae Biology 1-2*; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology _ 4 
Physics 11-12 ..sesessserseeseneee ay 
Social Studies . ....Economics 1-2; Geography 51, < 
72: Political Science 1 and 9, 1: 
Sociology and Anthropology 1- 
Electivet 
Total. “ 
2. SCIENCE { 
helor ° 
we. , ; : wh. he Bachelor 
The following curriculum constitutes the first two years of u la Medic! 
— . rT vy OC eula. * ‘ 
Science and the Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology a and Mier” 
Technology students must include Biology 1-2", Chemistry |-14, 
biology 112: 
English Composition 9 Classical : 
and Literature ............English 1 or 1X; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, «1-52, Slavie 19 
guages 71-72, French 51-52, Cm lish Cae 
Languages 91-92, or Spanish 51-94; Miectiv 
Foreign Language ........ French, German, Russian, or nonscience Ce 
Nore.—A reading knowledge of Frené rt y Frene 
Russian is required. This may be = xaminatio’ 6 
4, German 4, or Russian 4 or by special € sa =" 
Mathematics Mathematics 3, 6, or Clectives..ccreneeereerrr” oo : 
é BLICS cecscccceseseees ath atl a, ’ - t may , 
Norte The Mathematics 3 requiremet algebr’ a 
» Mesias vars of high schoo re’ 
isfied by offering two year gn’ atics a 
ceptable for admission; the aap year of hig 
ment may be satisfied by offering va i . 
school trigonometry acc eptable for pare - 8 
Physical Education ........ 5ee pages 30-31 for statement of reqt 
Behe cccencetdesteciincnsetniiens Biology 1-2® .ssvsesvseseneesenserrsvsette Physics ll 
Chemistry 11-12, ‘ l ee rs 
LL and Dhrccsccssseesereneee . History 39- 10; 
Social Studies... Economics 1-2; Geogr 1 and 10, or a 
72: Political Science 1 and 9, Jy te 
Sociology and Anthropology dase 
Elect vet ° :  sssassssssiteanennesneaneneesesennnneaea aaa am aot 
Total ececcsccseseoncennonssssnesnorseerns J 
5 
sd Zooloky,, 49. philoso”? 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany Art 5 2, aie J 
+ It is suggested that electives include one of the following course? 112 4 cole® 
2: Religion 9-10, 59-6 sbiolosy * visite 4” ; 
Seudents enrolled in the Medical Technology program should elect proper prerequs ied 
The student should obtain the advice of his major department & on for ® jim 
courses for the intended ma S, tarial Studies credit may be s** 
Yredit is not giv r courses elected in Secretarial OtUC™s Jean 
ats Ph 41 Education, with the approv® of the Deas 


ber 


of courses ¢ 
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* PREMEDICAI 


| } , stipe - +} » >} > 

Premedical students may follow either the Arts and Letters or the Science 

“ttriculum above in fulfilling the first 60 semester hours of the premedical re- 

(Wrement. 
Adviser, 


. ’ a ET OTT 
Each premedical program must be approved by the premedical 


] +} " Pm ] 7 » ; . 
qualified candidates are eligible for admission to the School of Medicine 


ter completing 90 semester hours, or the equivalent, applicable toward a de- 
Bree in an approved college However, they are better prepared tor the study 
= Medicine after four years of college work. The Medical College Admission 
.*4 sponsored by the Association of American Medical Colleges, must be taken 
M advance of the year for which application is made. Specific required courses 


are: 
Chemistry ; 
Inorganic (including 4 hours of laboratory) ...ccseccseseveee jnitibptinteme«:.:.: om 
Ualitative analysis may be counted as part of this requirement pr 
i v0-« 
Feanic (ing luding laboratory) ......<cecececosereereseees : ; 
: 1€ equivalent of yne-year college course 
Bi ] 1 alien a on ar £ . 
logy 
By (including 4 hours of laboratory)............ : 
Lys} course in either genera! biology or zoology 8 
nglish ‘including at least 2 hours of laboratory). en : 
y ) 
_ “Mposition and Literature... Sietiaiibimiaabiatanaieedl peties 


Except for these 


requirements applicants are urged to follow personal in- 
te . 
Test In deve 


‘loping their premedical courses of study. A well-balanced pro- 
tr than a specific field, is the criterion by which an applicant is 
It te not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject matter 
“dical program. 


MEDICAL, TECHNOLOGY 


umbias of Bachelor of Science in Medical Tecl nology is offered a! re 
University ee in collabor ation with the Department of Pathology anc “ms 
didlopy 1d vancluding specifically Biology 1-2*. Che n istry 11-12 - . “4 
ent of “. See pages 41 and 12 for a description of the course and a me 
: further requirements, Specific degree requirements are stated under 

“pe “4 : . . — netraction 

B, SCH partment of Pathology following the listing of the Staff of Instruction. 

OOL OF PHARMACY: 


he 


v i ; . = ve.we tanh. 
Slor of ¢.: curriculum constitutes the first two vears of the five-vear Bach 


. - : i : . , " " 
tence in Pharmacy curriculum of the School of Pharmacy. 
irniculu 
Semeste 
Neglish ; - 
1 Com 
ar Position 
nd Literature 


| nglish ] or 1X: 51 52. 71 72. 9] 92. cl es cal Lar 
Ph ‘ guages 71-72. French 5] tT 


i : " > 
gd sical Educ; . l anguages 91-92, or Spanis! 1! 
S lene ation wo. San pages 30-3] for statement « 4 

Chemistry 1] 12, 151-52: Pl 30 


conomics ] 


M 


lathem itice 2 


or elective 


C. 


The George Washington University 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 


EDUCATION 
The following curriculum constitute 
Arts in Educ curriculum of the School of Education: 6 
6 


l or 1X, 2 


the first two years of the 


ition 


English seers Englisl : saci 
- English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92.... _ - 
Foreign Languags French, German, Latin, Russian, or Spanish.) See 2 


page 31 for foreign langu ige rEquireMent-ve 


Physical Education .See pages 30-31 for statement of requireMentermnr” 

SCIONCE .reec+00 Three semesters (two in biological science and one 1? 
physic al science or vice versa) to supplement senior 
hich school courses in those fields and chosen v" 
Biology 1-2*; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology, *** 
Physics 11, 12. (A student offering for adm’ ‘in 
two or more acceptable senior high school er 


the above areas of science 


one semester of this requirement.) «vsewern : “: 

Mathematics One semester to supplement senior high school co - 3 
chosen from Mathematics 3, 6, 9, DL .evosssonensooe™ “1 ) 

19, 1 a" 6 


History 71-72; Political Science 1 an 


Social Studies 


raphy 5 
l 


ligion 59-60; Sociolog 
offering for admission 
high school units in soc! 
MENL. ) ovneneers 


student 
able senior a 
be exempted from this requirer 
Speech 1 (or 11, if the Department 80 & 


Speech 
.Psychology 1, 22 


Psychology 
Elective ....<...eec-e+ 


>» HOME ECONOMICS? 
The following 


Science in Home Economics curriculum of the 


6 
English English 1 or LX, 7 nat Lhe ; 
11-72; Speech 1-2, or l and 1 a 6 

; { requirement". 3 
UT, Dees 
Sociale 1 


9 
- 
an | 


, years of the 
| of Education: 


curriculum constitutes the first twe 


Schoo 
we 


al 


Physical Education . 


> - 

Psychology 

S IOTICE we 
j 


. Psyc hology l, y 


Biology 1-2°, Chemistry : ‘ 
History, Political Science, 


or 


al Studies} . Ex 


omics, 
und A 
aoe FLomeC Economics l, - 

Home Economics 51, 
year) 


Soci 


22 (Freshman year): 
62 (Sophomore yea 


thropology 


Major Prerequisites . 


(Freshman 
(Sophomore year } 


Academic Electives 


\Total.... ° 


3. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


The following curriculum constitutes the 
lucation curriculum of t 


nce in Physical Edu 
1X, 2... 


English 1 or scsornssemnts 
Biology 1-2° (Freshman year? 
Chemistry 3-4 (Sophomore year 

Zoology: 


first two years» 
he School 


Scie 


English 


science 


. any and Z 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the department of bene 961 of carl 
ed in this curriculum as of Septern ce Department 


y to students enr 
¢ adviser 15 t 


with the approval of th 


s are to be selects 


Bachelor of 


<a 


cial Studies cou... «eee History 71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 


9-10 eccees 6 
Sociology a Anthropology 1-2..........cc0-» 6 
Major Prerequisites ........ Physical Education 41, 43-44, 47; Speech 1 or 11 
(Freshman year)  ..<coccsccosesssssscsess lediieeiaseiicaese, aaa 
Physical Education 45-46, 49, 50, 58: Psychol gy 1, 22 
TT eae eee Sere ae 18 


Elective a 


Total ° cocecccccoccrecocccscoescosococcoooosocenes 64 


* PHYSICAL 
The 


EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


following ri mane constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of 


ence j mn Phys ical Ex ation curriculum of the School of Educ ution: 
English 1 or UX, Quesssrcssccessesseeemen 6 
nglish 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92 4 6 
Pp English 51-52, 71-72, or 91 ‘ 
seca Education AR, Ud sin bntsiallbieieeemned 4 
I Biology 1-2* (Freshmen OG) cennensii 8 
Socia) Chemistry 3-4 | a year pereansnnciutisiditie 8 
lal Studies ....... ... History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 an 
: r ‘ _ ] and nthronol< ? f 
Major as 10, or 9-10; or ci “ey and Anthroy y 1-2. ) 
Srequisites ........ Physical Education 43-44 (Freshman year)......... 4 
Physical Education 49, 50, 51-52; Psychology 1, 22 


Ac 


TT: eS ae asa esamre ae» 16 


Ademig Electives 


Total....... 7 64 
CHOOT OF cove 
- OF GOVERN) SUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAI 
AFFAIRS. IENT, | ESS, A I 


1, ACe 
Count a. 
UNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of 
" Adminis stration curricula in Accounting and in Bu 
* Schoo! of Government, Business, ar d International 


basin 8 


ess Administration 


n language requiremer 


Commerce include 


- AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


rr iculum Conet 7 the f 


0V tilutes rst two vears of the Bache lor of 
‘ erhn : . . : . et 
hoo| of C ent curricula in Int rnatior Affairs and Public Affairs of the 
gli OVernme “nt, By ’ 
Ish eee 688, and International Affairs 


; 
- inte r 

Biven fo offered by the departments of Botany and Zoolom 

r ox t 

UNS elected Pt 

yuca at etar tu 


Sts ny m8 


: 
36 Piet The George Washington University —— 
Physical Education ........See pages 30-31 for statement ol PEquITEMENL. cerry 4 
Social Studies .... Economics 1-2; History 39-40, 71 72; Political sel o4 | 
ss ence 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-1O......verecsseesssserne s 
Elective* mae (TO satisfy minimum required credits. Students in. ol 
ested in Foreign Service ine lude Geography 51) oe a 
: 
Total ee 
} BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS | of 
nw . ~ - or 
The following curriculum constitutes the first two years of the Bache! . 
. same pei +. he 
Business Administration curriculum in the field of Business and Econom! 
tistics of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: 5 
Ace ountir es : Accounting 1-2 eee é 6 
Economics ........ Economics 1-2 «++ sehide 6 
English English 1 or > > Bae sovssnsensenensrnosenseee® 12 
Foreign Language ..........See page 31 for foreign language requirement. 9 
] Mathematics ....... Mathematics 21, 22, 2d.cvrerrereeererer seneensesseeeee® 4 
Physical Education ........See pages 30-31 for statement of requirement. , 
Political Science Political Science 9-10 6 
. or Philosophy vecsvees Philosophy 51-52. ssvvesseeeseees soceees emma: es, 
Statistics .... Statistics 51 or 91, 52. maa i: 
| Elective* seseesbeteeet Se —a 
I. VOCATIONAL CURRICULA ae 
1 . » yin 
In addition to the above curricula, the lower division offers the follow! 8 
\ terminal courses. 4 ee of Asso 
_ “ . egr' 
| The curricula in Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the 6 ead t0 the 
| ciate in Arts. The curricula in Home Economics and Physical Science } 
| degree of Associate in Science. 
| ‘COU : jme 
1. ACCOUNTING full” 
| on ; pars on @ 
; The required work may be completed in two calendar yey »proval the 
basis or in three calendar years on a part-time basis, with the apP 
| adviser. 1, 171 181, 19) 3 
) Accounting Accounting 1-2, ae ee | 
( se 6 
Business Administration.. Business Administration 131, er 
} Economics Economics ] ~ 4 
: English . English 1 or 1X, | eager wT ti 
: * ment 
: Physical Education . See pages 30-31 for statement of reg advise? se 
Elective To be selected with the approval . ¥. 64 
/ } Total. 6 } 
t . ® HOME ECONOMICS 
English English 1 or 1X, y es 6 
“ English 51-52, 71-72, 91 92, Russ! 3 
(1, 11) soscasaneensoene : 2 
English 11 or Secretar! 4 
Home Economics . Home Economics 1, 22, 3 
/ Physical Education «......See pages 30-31 for statement 0 6 
| Psychology .------ “cases PSYCHOLOGY 1 <veeereneeree . V 
oy Secretarial Studies .. Secretarial Studies l, 2 2 
iG Home Economics Electived...xscs--- , 
a Flective® cccccesssnseseneneeenene 
Total... penny weno Studies: > 
Kote Education oF Sec remare eat oi 


for courses elected in Physical 1 
culum as of Septem t 


t 
i with the approval of the adviser '8 


* Credit is not given 


# Open only to students ¢ rolled in this curt 
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ip 


HYSICAL SCIENCES 


This curriculum is designed for part-time students who do not wish to extend 
j 7 ] 1 

Meir collegiate education beyond 64 semester hours of work. All other students 

i 1 7 hl 1 . | 

interested in the study of physical science should follow the Columbian College 


“lence curriculum 


..Chemistry 11, 12, 21...... sniesitil ee 
I lish 1 or 1X, 2, 11... ; nee seveesteweneeccens | 4 
Mathematics 3, 6, 21, 22, 23, 24 ‘ Ee 


Mechanic 


P al Engineering.. Mechanical Ex gineering 10....... 2 
"Ysical Education sone 00 pages 30-3] for statement of requirement................ 4 
— a -Physics 11, 12, 13, 16, SS..vmsensnnnsmne 1s 

tive Speech 1, Economics 1-2 suggested a 


= 


SF = 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


a English 1 or 1X, 2eneenenenmen . — 
_" : c co > % » t ] ? « r 9] Lt 6 
Phys; . English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Russian 91-92... 
Taical Education ..... See pages 30-31 for statement « liremer 
g etarial Studies* 


> 11°99 «Oe r 

" -Secretarial Studies 1, 2, 11, 12, 15, 2 
Cial S " cy 
| Studies Economics 1-2, Geography 51, 

72, Political Science 1 and 9 : : ; 

d ; Sociology and Anthropology 1-2 sehestiionmeaneian 6 

Accounting les Saebens — P ze 3 

ay Ss 3 

Elective eech 1] . o 

To be selected with the pprova the vise La 


UPPER DIVISION 


A gt 
7 ude 4 
Veni Nt with 64 or more 


: Lather earned in this Unmi- 
iy or t acceptable emester hours, whether earned in thi ni 
ransfe. . ’ 
“luni n st tred from another instit ition, is registered in the upper division of 
tiision . Allege. |; is assumed that he has met the requirements of the lower 
Take hy os Letters Or Science curriculum If he has not. he must begin to 
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PPertunity to ; 


) take the examination w be permiutte 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


a», ” Geory 

be tligibien Washington University is approved to provide training for those who 
"ten of See er the Provisions of Public Law 634, 190, 550, 16 and 894. The 
jr, Puteay pay Educ ation, Building Y, 2029 H Street, NW., operates as a serv- 
1 cap cit men Persons interested in studyir g at the University and acts in a 
Pig y betwee n the [ Niversity and the Vete rans Administration. 

*CUtine Persons are advis ed t a 


Crm: 5 
*ileation “ational bene 


: : ‘ 
ce concerning the procedure lor 


fits before applying to the Veterans Administration for 
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AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


. selected students -_ 
classroom instruction and leadership training, the qualities essential for adva 
Es jus + Forte 

Air f° 


ment to responsible positions as commissioned officers in the United States 


The mission of the Air Force ROTC is to develop in 


Course or STupDY 
the 
o years and 


[he program is divided into the basic course covering the first tw 
and senior 


. ave 
Since many of the academic subjects in which college students are entre a 
a direct relationship to military as well as to civilian careers, some of “ jude 


arts courses of the University have been substituted for academic cou 
’ ec 
have been carefully 8¢™ tio 


advanced course covering the junior year, summer training unit, 


in standard Air Force ROTC curricula. Courses 


avoid duplication in instruction and to provide practical training in orga? ] 
: ea 
leadership, and discipline, which will be of value in industrial or prolett a 
reers. The duties and responsibilities of commissioned officers, oral OF = ’ 
througho" 


pression, and the techniques of problem solving are emphasize 
course, both in theory and practice. In addition, orientation flights an 
Air Force bases are available to cadets on a voluntary basis. as {0 
Twelve semester hours of elective credit* are granted Air Science students 
lows: 
Freshman year: fall semester, 1 hour; spring semester, 3 hours 
Sophomore year: fall semester, 3 hours; spring semester, | hour 
Junior and senior years: each semester, | hour b 
In the four-year program 16 semester hours of credit for courses offered nse 
colleges and schools of the University may be substituted for Air Science 


For a description of Air Science courses, see pages 145-46. he Gover 
Cadets in the advanced course receive subsistence allowances irom uri the 
ment totaling approximately $500, which is exempt from income tax an rave! 
period of summer training, cadets receive $75 a month, food, lodgings all Ai | 
expense. Uniforms, textbooks, and training materials are provit | 


Science courses at no expense to the cadet. 


YT t 'S 
Euicraiurry RequikEMENT to all men * 
- course 15 open cand 


of good charactet, io red” 
course FC "om the 
raduation © iy fof 
det may app 


Enrollment in the Division of Air Science basic 
dents who are at least 14 years of age, physically fit, 


Men enrolling in the basic 


dates for Bachelor’s dewrees 
prerequisite to g 


: _ 
complete successfully the two-year course as a 


University. Upon successful completion of the basic course, ‘ pied 

w 
er nt in the advanced course courses | i 
; atory ie 
n students may enroll in the Basic Leadership weap in the ede 

satisfies the phy sical education requirement. They may also mere the jrecto™ 

portion of the basic course for elective credit, with the approva a | 

« Science and the De eh 
Air Science and the Dean. , uecessfully complete th jsite 
J tas a p ited 

g unl the Un 


A cadet enrolled in the adv inced course mus ~“s 
1 senior-vear Air Science curricula and summer training mission in rer" 

ted to accep > : other 
academic, 


l pon graduation he is obliga 
Any cadet who for 


States Air Force, if tendered. 


os with the © 


; yari 
amount of elective credit applicable toward a degree var 


5 hae, : ' 
’ becomes disqualified for a commiss 
te 


Paring for pilot training may be 


tructior 
pp ntuction is provided by a Ulvil d chool 
> etnment expense, and leads to qualification for a cate 
on men and women may enroll in Advanced Ait 1 the ap 
of the Director of Air Scie and the Dean. 


Miurrany Service Deray 
De ‘ 

 aerment from induction under the Selective Service Act of 1951 may be granted 
‘lected car 


lets within authorized quotas. 


HEALTH ADMENSPRAFION— 
. he University maintains ; 
‘ i Ica] emergencies 

ealth Clinic 
Ice, 


A ith con i] 
ittendar ‘we open from 9:00 A.M. to 
There js , 


i ledical Privile 


4180 a rest room for won 


Bes include: 


. mdent ons 
t (1) physical examination of every student enterir 
ae — I 
€ or ondary school;* (2) three visits by the University physician or surgeon, 
is Tesidence (District f ( lyombie ° . — exe sive oO , , 1 
: SUrgi 0 Olumbia), in a one 1 | 


Cal Opera; 
\ erat) 
b board vee on, | 
Welve.mor 


aboratory, or X-ray exan 

nursing, in the 

! nth period—the 

Nistrat othe 

theting “on.} All additional hospit ul charges for O} 
» ray At ‘ : . : " | 

i Ah medications, or any other special service must be paid by the stu- 

de Trine pomntion of hospitalization period (n 

18 m, a. the Director of Health Administ 

. Cdic . 

“tolled eal be nefit applies only to illness or dis 


ation; (3) hospitalization, in lud- 
University Ho pital for not more than one week during 


. : 4 7 
necessity to be determined by the Director of Health 


erating room, laboratory, an- 


; . . ~ 
1aximum, one week) is also to be 


avion. 


ubility incurred while currently 


sires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
n he does so he will be x 


Wee a 1 Univers; < . . " 
"it € last eavenity. It does not apply to illness or disability incurred be- 
Of rae: day Re : . . 
; eBistratio, foo of ¢ xaminations for a semester or summer sessions and completion 
The m ‘tor the next semester or summer session. 
e 
Wn nt is allowed, if he 50 de 
Rules. 
the 


esponsible for the fees charged. 


‘rector of Health Administration is empowered to limit or d 


dj 
yl of th , in his disc revion, a sti de nt has by his miscor uc 
© rule : » 4 ident has, by 
Re: A mini ~ of the | niversity, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director of 
° Sis ” “Site 
ation. a. has authority to determine the necessit 
in With th ® student not currently enrolled or one wi 
4 : © Unive Ar BEDI GL In PX 
hes rain for an ath leet 18 ineligible for medic al benefits 
aya: Ning of ee etic team 18 required to p iss a thoroug 
ailj fach semeste : ‘ 
Th “Mselves of he rT} (5) hospitalization is nol avai 
e TI,.: % Other hosnj lizati 1 
n ‘ Pitalization verage ior the same iliness. 
ra) Verity w or the same ‘ 


for injuries rece ived in intercollegiate or intra- 


. Activities of the physic al education departments. 
toy, Charge A I I 


f a student fails to appear 


“ : Koi 
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THE READING CLINIC 
The Reading Clinic, 2018 I Street NW., offers individual diagnostic and correct 
In addition 9° 


services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. 
adult leve® 


cial reading improvement classes are conducted on the high school and a aall 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and domint™ 
tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are interprete “ 
written report is presented in conference with the parents or the individual. hy 
The special reading classes for high school students and adults are offered ac 
out the year at stated intervals. Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabt e 
speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the tachistoscop® yes 
celerator, and controlled reader are also used for increasing speed of comprehen. 
Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $35; for individual instruction up? 
lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $4 a lesson; for instruction in small " it 
with common reading difficulties, $3.25 a lesson. All fees are payable in advan 
the Office of the Cashier. 
THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER ni 
The Testing and Counseling Center, 718 Twenty-first Street NW., offers $s 
which are available to students enrolled in the University, to high school st 
and to adults of the community. ir educt 
The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of Un ficulties 
tional and vocational potentialities and objectives, diagnose academic © uals | 


pare 
" " . . . : 4 »fer 10 e 
provide educational and vocational literature and information, and re fe ter 

by the Center hed 


to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled 
rhe Center provides special testing services including: diagn¢ 
by the School of Engineering, admissions tests for the University ane 


cational institutions, and tests siness ¢ industry. “ag bast 
ns, and tests for business and industry inseling > 


ystic tests 


i‘ 
for other 


Fees.—Except for specialized testing, the fee covers testing anc ry degt® cal 
I | : “1 as at. 
on the results of the tests. For students who are currently registere’,, ‘in the U” | 
I ers é m Cog 
didates in the University, the fee is $7.50: for students currently enro “ U iversill 
. ¢ " ates 1 
versity but not as degree candidates, the fee is $30; tor graduates ue vendent upo! 
$30: for community clients, $45, Fees for specialized testing are : 
the services involved, All fees are p rvable at the Office ot the Center. 
STUDENT LIFE 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 4 at the Stude” 
ed a 
| f > > ec 
lhe University maintains six residence halls. Meals are serv ( 
Union saratl af 
‘Adm } ! servation. A se} y MY | 
Admission to the University does not include a room re semester YD | 
(for the fall s¢ sa delt 


well in advance 


plication for a room should be made be wy aad sf 
Rooms are least df m chate | 


rd the fall sem 


first, for the spring semester by January first). 
re 

, 1 15 
serv ator able yi 


year, and a deposit of $50, which is credited towa 
tion of room re 


is required. If notice of withdrawal or cancella : nts 
, . , f . ym rents 
prior to June 30, $25 of the deposit will be refunded. Roc 


advance by the semester. 


—— 


Fo Ms fo, 


19 
‘ nd Sciences 

y llege Art crence 

Columbian College of {ris « 


f t “d from 
formation, obtainec 
) together with det ailed infor . : 
~ wen ; Woodhull House, 2033 G Street NW. or the 
itector of Activities for Women, oodht e 
yt a! treet ‘ 
r of Activities for Men, Building Q, 202  H Street 
Vormation concerning 


inect 


lit sar the Univer- 

private rooming and boarding facilities ne ar the n : 
"y © Ho i or At The reservation of 
t may be obtained a t the Housing Office, Lisner At 
09 -_ 
re Prive ate houses must be made by student . sagged ky > 

* age ol twenty-one, who are il 

tne, Os (exce pt fre = *n) under the age of Be pr ip 
we o wt demic work at the I niversity ¢ 
livs nore seme r hours of aca j 
Ving 


. : : 
y live side the residence halls only with 
ae nts or relatives, may | 


t *n, and upon re- 
i ission and ag il of the Director of Activities for Women. d uj 

ti 

Pt 0: Written 


| perunieston be granted ‘for 
reque from parents. In no case will permission be gr: ¥ : 
a. : 6 pro the 
; siden halls except with persons approvec Vv } 
ay the re sidence all | 
Activities tor Women. 


4n girls may live 
iate re 


nly with their parents or with 
x = outside the residence halls only wi 


I 
] } >) Yr “nis, 
latives with the written approval of their paren 


] eh hati 
I $ triple rooms with bath. 
Rog ohn Quin Adams Residence Hall for met provides trij 
p) 
* Tent at $ 345 & person fo the academic vear 
ohn C. ¢ 


~ Calhe Residence Hall 

{op the * ade Tam i l ! 
ram H. 
\ for 
Dell u ademic year. 


? Madison Rec 
{0r the n Resid 


ior men prov des double rooms at $380 a person 
or! ] 
year. 


Crawford Re 


f, les double yoms at $ 105 a 
sidence Hall lor women provide aoubile rm : 
r the ac. 


“uncil and for the me 
Ac tivities ( Mice, 


1¢€r major student } 


t Organiz 


Hall for wome rovides double rooms at $405 a person 
ence lll to yvomen provi ] 
ac Cader 
Hf nic year, “ 3 
7 le rooms at $470 and 
douse M.S Strong Residence Hall for women provides single rooms at $4 
line at $405 a person for the academic year : wings 
aad tng Residence Hall for men provides double roon ut $300 a person for th 
Mic Year. I 
1 STUDENT UNION 
: f lif m the 
tay, eden Union, 2195 G Street NW., is the center for student life. From the 
i , ve 7 LA 1] . 
10 the ‘i the first floor to the reading room on the fourth floor, it is well plann j 
le Same tudents’ need for meals, st idy, recreation, and activities. In addition to 
Stud , } r r les offic e space tor 
Ye Stude ton loun £€ and social | we the Student Union provid sf ' 
Tes 
Cerny 


. 1 f nat 
alee in the Ss ident Unior ailable information 
'Ng the st ' 
ude nt organiy ations and campus ever 
I RELIGIOUS LIF} 
le T},,: 

\ Vere’), . I to the lif i its 
Uden Versity recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of i 
i 5 i « . - 

thei d "NCourages ol to participate in the various rv 

{ Wn Choir. ate " 

9 a li k oe atholic Jewi h, and Prot t bodies sen Or 

t DK he 

he tligio, "etween the University and the religio 0 

8 “Sie 
rRanization re available for ; ‘ 

The | Universrry Cuapt 

Int lve hin for the 
iter oe esity shape! 'S Maintained as a nonsect rian service of worship tor U 
12:3 : Community. , 
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THE PLACEMENT OFFICE : 

T Hh . . = r é F 
The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to students 4 
nt, The é 
i i ; *.* " s 
maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both locally and ?—" 
The Office administers t wl 
Program for seniors © 

tal 

as well as cer 
ployment op? 


alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employme Ih 
and refers qualified applicants for consideration. 
Campus Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview 
graduate students, in which well over 150 private companies, 
ernment agencies, participate. This program offers outstanding em 
tunities to persons seeking careers. : con at te 

Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to register 1 aoe” which 
Office and to select from written descriptions of current openings positions + im 
they wish referral. Those interested in planning careers are invited to stuey 


: ‘ons, 
. " - rE 7; nizall 
formation on career fields and the brochures of business and industrial organ” oe. 


visits y 


government agencies, etc., which are on display in advance of campus sdents ly 
.° . 1 . . : . . > u 

cruiting offices. The services of the Counseling Center are available to st 

alumni wishing career guidance. throot! 


The Placement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday 
Friday. 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
International House. 2110 G Street NW.., is the social center for 


eign countries. A series of teas, dances, and other forms ae entertait : 
acquainted an 


students age 4 
»ment, 
a 
use of club rooms and lounge enal le stude nts to become 
in the University. othe! 
The International Students’ Society welcomes as 
lands as well as North American students. 
The Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries, whose 


members students from 


office is in raterntio™ 
House, is available for advice and guidance. 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Directors oF Srupent ACTIVITIES ha Men a he 


The University maintains the offices of the Director of Activitié ] nonac# <6 
students in & e dire 


Director of Activities for Women, for the guidance of 


f if «ses 1 life using: rg 
phases of student life, such as student activities, social life, and 7 yjustment to w 
: deus ; : sreonal adjus 
tors are available for individual counseling concerning person® 
versity life. 
Srupent GovERNMENT 
Student Council respo™ 


ivic ‘ 
apnse of CVO... gs 
the development of a senst ; 


The University believes in encouraging of 
h authority ™ 


sibility in its students by delegating to them su 
is consistent with established policy and regulations. 


the University includes the Student Council, which, under . student 
tors of Student Activities, is responsible for the conduct of ali 8 


Stud Council is elected annually by the student body. 


lent 


on Student Life 


Committee en 

ymmittee he acts of all stud (0 

The Committee on Student Life has the power to paris hat are conte at 
and set aside acts = This © 


vanizations, including the Student Council, 


Uni Committee- 
nive 


rsity or the 


established policy and regulations of the 
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nittee is given 


| authority to approve or disapprove the establishment of any proposed 
Nation on 


campus. 


Evicmiuiry ror Srupent Activiries 


me ent re 
ls than Spa of the University; however, a student having a scholastic average of 

L N 00 18 not eligible to be: 
o> of the Band, Dance Production groups, Enosinian Debate Society, 
Gil mm ‘ ( heerleaders, Student { oun il, Religious Council, i anhellenic Coun- 
. rfraternity Council, Engineers’ Counc il, Student Life Committee, Adams 
il, Calhoun Hall Council, Crawford Hall Council, Madison Hall 


gistered in the University is eligible to participate in nonathletic 


all Counc 


, uncil, Strong Hall Council. Welling Hall Council, or any publications staff. 
An Office 
of any 
e * - . ) é 7 | | 
Cal] Tules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation in inter- 
“Blate athletics. 


Tt, permanent committee chairman, or member of the executive board 
activity, 


: ie ©ontro] 


and administration of all student activities are outlined in a separate 
" called 


Rules and Regulations Governing Student Activities.” 


SPORTS 
ae University 
bt thletic As 
The vettball, be 


; . . . : » 7.1 
18 a member of the Southern Conference and the National Col- 
Sociation. Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests in foot- 
aseball, tennis, golf, rifle, sailing, and crew. 


; . 
re ay maintains a complete program of intramural sports for both men 
4 men’s thle he men’s program is conducted by the Intramural Council. The 
“Péttmens song Association and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate with the 
thal Xtra o Physical Education in conducting the women’s intramural and infor- 
bow “Mural Sports program in tennis, hocke y, basketball, rifle, swimming, golf, 


activities are included in the Sailing Association and the Rowing 


§ ARTS 
» ty 

\ dents May Particinat 
: Sipate 


Tans... 
Dar, Bahizations: 


in dan e, dr uma, forensics, and music through the follow- 
Dance Production Groups I. If. Ill (Modern Dance) and Folk 


ea. 
Univers nosinian Debate 


: Society; University Players: University Glee Club; and 
Ye Y Orc} FoR : y; hiversity layers; n it . 
N stra. Each of these rroups presents programs during the academic 
ith th 
Xe 1 COOneras; 
‘ed, Peration of the ( urator of Art ! | dent art exhibit is pre- 


, Cloning > ANNUAL EvENTs 
Ran. Program.— The 


8 . S > - 
Res © hic] Student Council 


rc ’ 
sponsor series of ten cultural ‘pro- 
h al] st j unci ponsor a serie ol te cultural | 
Na, ‘ "Cation *p students are invited. 
be Ogram,— . 
7 dances ea n—The Student ( ouncil and the Dance Production Groups ar- 
0 : square : : . 
™ecomin Pee? folk and social—at frequent intervals for all students 
8—~Scheduled - 


about the 


middle of the fall semester, Homecoming 
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rep Rally ™ 


the primary festive period of the school year. It includes the annual Pe 
Variety Show, the homecoming football game, and the homecoming dance... i 
Religion in Life Week.—Observed during the week of Thanksgiving, Relig 
Life Week includes special lectures, classroom lectures, and fraternity a . | in 
discussion groups. Religion in Life Week is sponsored by the U niversity © hape 
cooperation with the Committee on Religious Life and the religious organization® 


eason Will ® 
Holiday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday season 0 
the singing 


propriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree, | Univer 
Handel’s Messiah, and the observance of a special Christmas service @ at 
sity Chapel. est speak 


Career Conference.—Under the sponsors ship of the Student Council, gu of vor! 
es 
ers from many professions explore annually with students the pote »ntialitt 


tions available on graduation. 


May Day.—This is the traditional time for the award of honors in stow the set new 
ties. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and present 
members. + the Jate 

an . ‘ “hace . . . > jnt 

The Colonial Cruise.—An afternoon and evening cruise on the Potomac ( allt 


: > : 4 . in games 
spring. Students, alumni, and faculty picnic, dance, and engagé in g 
I 


letic contests. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Honor Socteties Hectut! 


. . we inte 
Phi Beta Kappa.—A national honor society recognizing “outstanding iv junior 
.  s . . . . ono. ale 
capacity well employed” in the field of liberal arts and sciences. — ‘helor © Sc! 
ac any 
students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts oF jstit 


. nterests © aals 
ence in Columbian College and who have shown broad cultural it ly ide! 


. . , < _ 7 
guished scholarly achieveme nt, high character, gener: al promise, and si ol i bs 
elected to mem 


may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a class, be , 
District of Columbia. _ es 
ose of which 18 stv’ 


grads? 


the Faculty members of the Alpha Chapter of the 
Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purp 


in ve 
age original investigation in science pure and applied. Outs tandi ¥ ates ho bs 
» ac s 
dents in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and unde re “ahi | 
one " “sate embe 
shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate men 
{esculapian Society—An honorary premedical fraternity. asf 
{lpha Kappa Delta. A n itional sor iology sot ie ty. “at an re’ 4 
j ly blished to encour’. »shm® 
{lpha Lambda Delta—A national fraternity estadhs those fre 
hich is limited to 


high scholarship Sak attainment, membership in Ww 
lS 
women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3. 30. ; 4 cade 
a ea 
{rnold Air Society.—A national Air Force ROTC society 


Delphi.—An intersorority society. | 


advance’ 


Delta Sigma Rho.—A national forensic society. 
Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity society. 
lota Sigma Pi.—A national chemical society for women. 
‘ , een » women, § 
Vortar Board.—A national society for senior college we ot? 
' . . +. tn OX 
scholarship, and service. zing jeadership in 


Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity empha : 


ricular activities. , -_ and jumior nm 
Order of Scarlet-—A service honorary society for sop <a ic cadets 

. . asl 

Pershing Rifles—A national Air Force Rt )TC society for 
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Sy ;Psilon Phi.—A national botany fraternity. 
A national fraternity, established to encourage and reward high 
1 attainment, membership in which is limited to those freshman men 
a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 

rel Tau.—aA national philosophy honor society. 

Pata Epsilon. 
Epsilon Delta—A national drama honorary fraternity. 
ions Mu.— A national 
. MU — A national 
‘sma Alpha Eta. 
“gma Pj Sigma. 
@sels__4 


A national collegiate journalism fraternity. 


ocial-science sox iety. 

psychology fraternity. 

A national speech and hearing fraternity. 
\ national physics fraternity. 


service honorary society for sophomore women. 


\) PROFESSIONAI ORGANIZATIONS AND DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 
“pha Chi c: ; ; : 
Che shi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and economics), 


istry ( : . : 
Lester y Club, El Club Espafiol, Enosinian Debating Society, Le Cercle Francais, 
(phi) * Ward Sociological Sox iety, Phi Delta Gamma (graduate), Phi Sigma Tau 
Nog 
phy), 


Russian Club. Si mma Delta Pi (Spanish). 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 
shi, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi 
Pilon PI M Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu. Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tau 

#» Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. 


P; SociaL Sororrrres 
ma S:’ Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta, Kappa Delta, 
Mheta Ti Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Delta Gamma, Kappa 

des Ipha Epsilon Phi, Sigma Delta Tau. 


Bapricy s Rewicious ORGANIZATIONS 

: st < 

ory tude ; rs . , . 

Vago Scier nt Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Canterbury Association, 

“On. Ny “nee wantees? . . “Wh . 
ne Newman C 1 tganization, Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Associa- 
Med Cy: ub, Religious Council. Student Christian Fellowship, Unitarian Club, 


“OT ist)» . 
onan Fellowship, Wesley Foundation. 


9th Chey : STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
So Lb, Tree (the , : . ; » 
ac (litera . annual), The University Hatchet (weekly newspaper), The 
“tY Magazine). The Student Handhool 


Ada Orner Or 

“ms Hy. 4 R RGANIZATIONS 
tay Con Hall Council, Al 

py ‘wom Cheerle 

lite ‘ttom 


Sport C 
5 Uar ( 
Bourg wna ar Clu 


ha Theta Nu (s« holarship winners), Big Sisters, Calhoun 
aders, Colonial Boosters, Democratic Club, Flying Sponsors, 


Re ati ( b, Interfraternity Council, Interlaw Fraternity Council, 
» Q ° “Ui0ns ( . . 2 
lean C Unior Pan} lub, International Students’ Society, Inter-sorority Athletic 
§ : tellenic Asso lation, Madison Hall Cour 


il, Old Men, Repub- 
ociation, Strong Hall Council, Student Council, 
(Political Party), Student Legal Aid Society, Sta- 
sand, Wandering Greeks, Welling Hall Council, Writ- 


“tu . 
‘den » “Nior P 


ton WRoye Better ( 


anhellenic A 


Overnment 
Niversity Pep | 


ty Chat, 


; 


| 
| 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CaraLocue, under the alphabetically arnt 


names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of instructio® . the 
1962 and i0 
- slight change 


by the University in the liberal arts and sciences in the summer of 
academic year 1962-63. The courses as here listed are subject to som 


The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


Hours or INSTRUCTION : 
and day 
ff of 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. hare 
° . . , a 
time sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same § 
structors, and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF CouRSE NUMBERS dest 
e 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for ys 
in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser they 
Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain see” pre 
may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficient. ar degt** 
requisite to advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a hig 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are eer 1 degre 
dents in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward high! i of 
’ : the begin® and 
he jnstructo™ 
instructol | ily 
planne s 
instructor ' 


only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at 
the course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by t 
when the completion of additional work has been certified by the 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are 


for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the 


fied seniors: they are not open to other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMouNT OF CREDIT Jetion of 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory a a 
1 course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the CON 
course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and ear’ of the 
riving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour usually cons! oti a wee 
laboratory pe 


pletion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one 


for one semester. 


ANATOMY" l 


Professors I. R. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi 

Professorial Lecturer T. D. Stewart 

{ssociate Professors F. D. Allan, T. N. Johnson 

{ssistant Professors J. B. Christensen, J. C. Bartone 

Clinical Instructors R. N. Brown, L. E. Church, L, C. Dearden 
en = | 

Special Lecturer B. S. Blumberg 

Prerequisite: ¢ 


Vaster of Science in the field of Anatomy: 
or the equivalent, 


elor of Science degree from this University, 


. 1961-62 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the ac ademic year 


(54) 
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Chemis 


th ry, or Zoology. The undergraduate program must include the following courses, 
IN © equivalent: Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 11-12, 21, 151-52; Physics 11, 12; Zoology 
Ry ormerly 41-42). Biochemistry 221-22 is recommended as an elective 
ve) ered: the general re quirement s 43-45, including Anatomy 203, 204, 205, 221 
teste 299-300, and graduate courses in biochemistry, physiology, or related fields 
and a With the oval of the Department. It is not always possible t Trange courses 
1 » “earch so that the student can | issured of completing all the required work i 
Cademic year 
0¢ * ’ . 
] “or of Philosophy (Graduate Council See the pamphlet on the Graduate Council 
“19 “ 
Aca Gross {natomy (8-2 Calabrisi and Staff 
Adem j ; 1: - 
ne year—as arranged For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as 
Y H my 101-2. Anatomy 201—laboratory fee, $21; Anatomy £ laboratory fee, $16 
“yy 
Sian Embryology (2) Allan and Staff 
“PTing— " : 
tomy} 88 arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as An 
M ng 03, Laboratory fee, $8. 
s i 
Ne 3 . > 
Uroanatom, (3) Johnson and Staff 


a 
7 mas arranged 


Tx For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 

we “Doratory fee. $13 

) Hs Micp ry fee, $1 
“scopic Anatomy (4) Telford and Staff 


For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 


Sen: — 
Aca Seminar (1-1) Telford and Staff 


mi — 
ia] “ year: 1 hour a week—as arranged Research reports and discussions of 
sty >pics by the Staff and graduate students. For graduate students. Medical 


Ns encouraged to attend 
Pies Introg 


Cademic eduction to Medical Research? (3-3) The Staff 


eNsive j ar—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for graduate students. A com- 
Chemica) Introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, physical, 
lea} o.: electrical, 


» and rad " ca al alata Be ee } 
Scie and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the me 
Ys Nees, Laboratory fee, $7.50 _ 

96 ; 


" Research (arr.) 
: Ic y 
2.3 year—ag arranged, Fee to be arranged 


Pe 
The Sis (3-2) The Stafi 


& semester. 


The Staff 


MED. Ck: 7p. 
{este Pyoy Stine (Chairman), W. A. MacDonald 
Neciaue pr fessor L. P 


, race Evans 

7eorge Steiner 

~~ Staff of the Corcoran School of Art Edmund Archer, Rich- 
€ Sickman, Heinz Warneke, C. E. Forsythe, Kenneth Hine, Harry 
Utter, Alexander R 

i } r, lexander saco 

Np. (3) % of Arts ry R ! 

ds 4 


ith 
‘i u : am 
ts ture, or (4) C 


a 
Stud, Tofessor ( 
e) 
ard Clurers on 


Cat ey, Jessale 
es é 
B . ack Perlm 


ajor in (1) Art History and Theory, (2) Drawing and Paint 


ommer cia {rt (Dep 
pa 


; 
j 
' 
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riculu™, 


The major in Art History and Theory.—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters cur 
page 32, or the equivalent, including Art 31-32 and 71-72 ester hours 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 37-42, eighteen sem a 
as follows: Art 101 or 102, 103, 104 or 105, 110, 112, 113 or 114; and twelve ee 
hours selected from second-group courses, or from third-group courses open to unde are 
uates with the approval of the instructor. Students intending to major in this ets 
urged to acquire a reading knowledge of a foreign language, preferably French or G@ 
at the earliest possible convenience. site: the 


The major in Drawing and Painting, Sculpture, or Commercial Art.— Prereqie 9 and 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 32, or the equivalent, including Art 21-22, 41 
31-32 or 71 . sem 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 37-42, twenty-four rou? 
hours of studio practice; six semester hours of art history selected from — the in 
courses or from third-group courses open to undergraduates with the approval 0 


estel 


structor, 
Classes in the practice of art are held at the Corcoran School of Art. on) _pre 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art (School of Educatio 


requisite: the Education curriculum, page 34. jucatio" 
. : : ~ : uc 

Required: the Art option and professional courses listed in the School of E¢ 

Catalogue. ‘n Classict! 


Master of Arts in the field of Art History and Criticism with concentrations "Contem 
Art and Archeology, Art of the Americas, Renaissance and Baroque 
rary Art.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in 4 
Theory at this University, or the equivalent 

Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. w 
four semester hours in course work should be in third-group courses. A Ueno thes!* 
examination on the problems in the field of Art History and Criticism; 4 ‘ticism © att 
embodying the results of research on some specific topic in the history and crits e degt®” 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of Painting or of Sculpture— Prerequisite nercial 
of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Drawing and Painting, Sculpture, OT Com 
at this University, or the equivalent. ! f the went 

Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. As much as possible “ive t is 
four semester hours in course work should be in third-group courses. A pir j]lustral™ 
painting or sculpture; a paper discussing some technical phase of the proble 


. rwenll 
As much as possible of the yritte® 


by the thesis. 
ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


First Group MacDon® 


Ll Art { ppreciation (3) nd 
Fall—day; spring—day; summer 1962. A study of the language eories 
I ) th 


‘iy Prat. es 
art in its various media, the development of styles, aesthetic principie™ 


the ideas in art through the ages. (Primarily for nonmajors.) Leit 
> ré . 9 9 + rorie 
31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) ‘orld from Pre ia? 

Academic year—day. A survey of the arts in the Western pees 7 

to modern times. A foundation for further study in the history of #" Kline 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 


. : 7 ‘ dsinti sculpt 
Academic year—evening; summer 1962—Art 71 (3). Painting, 


{ popular a 19" 


chitecture of America, with selected references to the crafts 3 alf from © 

half: from Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Seconé \d 

centruy to the present. MacDo™ 
101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) 1 

Fall—day. MacDo™ 
102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) e 

Spring—day. at 

3 ., gtf 
103 Medieval Art (3) (Formerly Art 102) + from the format ds 

Fall—day. A study of architecture, sculpture, and painting 7 Gothic 

: anesque an‘ 


> 
of Christian Art in the Byzantine Age through the Rom 


Columbian College of Arts _and Sciences 


Ji 
M Rena: | ite 
prenaissance {rt in Italy I (3) : Leite 
w—~day, The early developments from the 13th to the 15th century 
05 Pa tte 
a enaissance {rt in Italy II (3) Leite 
“Pring—day, The High Renaissance and Mannerism. 
| Renaissance {rt in the North (3) Leite 
autner t 1962. A study of the painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, . 
\Lighteenth C entury Art in Europe (3) Evans 
= &~day, The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 18th cen 
0 y 7 Europe. 
0 | . 
papitetee nth Century Art in Eu rope (3) Leite 
lip “day, Painting and scul ipture from Academism to Symbolism. 
stlemporary Art (3) Leite 
: Sting ~d 


“Y; summer 1962. Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. 


MacDonald 
] 


| civilizations, 
Inture 
areas selected from archite< ture, sculpture 


tl) 
el assical Arc theology ») 


vi “fered 1962 63. 
tensive 
” O& minor 


sin of Egy nt and the Ancient Orient (3) MacDonald 

: in Ig ~day, A study of the art of Me sopotamia, A 
3 

F dl 1 {4e Art in Italy (3) 


‘A study of ar heologi cal monuments of « iassica 
study of one or more 


» Paint- 
arts, 


tolia, Egypt, and Pers 


Leite 
and )7 th lhe oe bl of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th 
lly centuries j in Italy. 
ar, a 
Not one Art in the North (3) 
be yr’ 1962-63, he development of painting, s ulpture, and architecture in 
“pais” 

Ch pend 17 centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England 

wri ‘ ite 

Not _ Ay Iconography (3) ecmenty Art 210) Leite 

bom E , 1962-63, lhe orig and development of Christian symbols and themes 

a 

lg 0) od ‘hristian to modern - wy 

Mas, ; 

Not i al lconography (3) (Formerly Art 21] MacDonald 
vy Ant red 1962-63 Che origin and development of myths in classical art. 

Pay ei ‘hina and Japan (3) | Formerly Art 204) Kline 
\ Inter ‘ he are - lag painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 

ar Decoration (3 ) Kline 
; Nd « eheersb| A Study of the principles of decoration d g with furniture designs 
4 lo © layout, draperies, color, accessories, and |] 

Use p ‘ 

Shing Nanning (3) Kline 
bles a}: Study of the conte mporary house for family living, including site 
3 ‘ol 'e Case plan, materials of building, and climate conditioning 

Not e ats Mm America (2) Kline 

Np re OF 9 : : ie ee - 

Yb and 1962 63. Ceramics, wood arving, Ironwork, decorative painting, weav 

Other crafts “ 


; Selected relerences to American folk n 1st 


) p,. lump Group 

N sp niting rt* (3) Kline 
Mrmps 1969 Th . : sa in-ear 
alan Rene: 1€ arts of prehistoric an primitive man in Europe in t 7 

— “Americ as, O : 

Pins ©eania, and Africa 


ae 
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Kline 


207 Modern Architecture (3) , 
echnology 4 


Spring—day. The development of modern architecture and building t 
Europe and America from the late 19th century to the present. Kli ‘ 
: : . in 
243 Seminar in American Art (3) 
Not offered 1962-63 Leite 
. . , . . H 
244 Seminar in Naturalism and Realism (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. A reading knowledge of French is desirable. Leite 
245 Seminar in Romanticism (3) seable 
Not offered 1962-63 A reading knowledge of French and German }§ a D ale 
. . . ; jon 
246 Seminar in Classical Art (3) Mae 
Fall—day. Leite 


247 Seminar in Symbolism (3) 
1962-63 and every third year: spring—day. 


MacDonsld 


248 Studies in Classical Art (3) 
Summer 1962. \d 
9 oT mi eke — - 9) MacDon® 
261-62 Theory and Criticism (3-3) (Formerly Art 161-62 ical Mediev® 
Academic year—evening. The history of theory and criticism In Classic®! 
Renaissance, and Modern times. D nald 
271-72 Museum Techniques* (arr.) ba a 
5" at eer: um Wore out 


Academic year—as arranged. Assignments in intern training in muse M throut 

epee peed er a + thee 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M: dey? 
dents may take this course three days a week from 9:00 A.M. tof tensively, 
the academic year and earn 3 credits a semester; or they may take it in 


a week from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., and earn 6 credits in one seme The Stall 


289-90 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


ie AL ART 
DRAWING AND PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND COMMERCI 

First Group Forsyth? 
) , own : sa 8 nde” 
21-22 Basic Composition and Techniques} (3-9) Study of the 04 

Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Art 21 (3). on - materials 
mentals of two- and three-dimensional composition; an investigat! ‘ 
their application. Rus?” 
tor) 


41-42 Drawing and Perspective (3-3) s jntrodu 


; 41 (3). 2 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962 Art 41 Pe 
. ere ac ve. 
course in object and figure drawing and mechanical perspecU 9) The 


. 9 
- BY s , a it (3 
65-66 Drawing and Painting 1—Life, Still Life, a rd Portra 


Academic year—day; summer 1962—Art 65 (3) 


Stall 


Warne” 


81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) ; 
Academic year—day and evening 


Seconp GRouP Sick” 


wae ortrait 
125-26 Drawing and Painting 1]—Life, Still Life, and Por 


(6-0) 


Academic year aay 
tu’ 
d of Museolosy and § 


of Master of Arts 9 the fiel 


® Primarily for candidates for the degree 
the Special Program in Museum Training 
+ Art 21-22 is prerequisite to all other studio cour 


ses 


Columbian College 


of Arts and Sciences 59 


Stew g and Painting 11—Lije and Portrait (6-6) Archer 
as emic year- day and evening 
2) ; A . 
commercial Design (3) Hine 
5 Mer 1962. Studies of the principles and applications of graphic design. 
oT. >: : 
aq Print Making (6—6) Perlmutter 
Wetter ° year—day, Relief printing and wood block, with special reference to 
50 Nand eastern techniques 
Aa Anatom y and Techniques (6-6) Russo 
life mous year day. Spec ial pr »blems in anatomy and lrawing and painting « f the 
. Model in action. 
Meador ing and Painting 11—Life and Portrait (6-6) Lahey 
506 mic year— day and evening; summer 1962—Art 165 (3) *. 
tO) Add, . e-8 . 
: heajeAlvanced Composition (6-6) Forsythe 
lee oa Yyear—day and evening; summer 1962—Art 175 (3)*. Advanced prob 
I) Teative design and composition; development of representational skills 
leader lPture IT (6-6) Warneke 
1 . , . 
Plaster ~ jcat—day and evening Portrait-life modeling and composition in clay, 
Fe ps @ Wood carving. 
Academie mercial Art (6-6) Hine 
4 cy , . 
Visual; year—day and evening Instruction in fundamental prin< iples: to analyze, 
Ig. ™ and skillfully express ideas 
Acad dvanced Commercial Art (6-6) Hine 
Qj aC Year—day , ) : we 9 ei 
fee? fort} 4ay and evening. Practice in the development of professional tech 
tlio, tumb-nail and comprehensive layouts 


; preparation of professional port 


A . 
Meade dPanced Sculpture (6-6) 
ing, © Year—day anc 
Restricted 


Warneke 


Advanced problems in modeling and direct carv 
completed 18 hours of sculpture). 


| evening, 

to students who have 
5 * Tamp Group 
, Neademie "8 Ill (6-6) 
5 i ic Year—day and 


Teen 
Paying IV (6) 


8 
2p, arranged ; spring 


The Staff 


evening; summer 1962—Art 265 (3) *. 


The Staff 


Scuj iS arranged; summer 1962—Art 275 (3) *. 
A lure 
% attic oe re lll (6-6) Warneke 
3) ™as arranged 
Py Pere IV (¢ 
)) <e 
% 8 arranged. “a Warneke 
The , 6—as arranged 
Acad Sls (3-3) os 
© Year... rhe Staff 


“rranged; summer 1962 


MUSIC 

NM 

lus First Grout 

ade PPreciatio : . 
whe hig’, 288d y put, Steiner 

Or} on nnd evening: summer 1969 9 (2 » ietredks , 
> cal quences of a , - ummer 1962—Music 3 (3). An introduction to 
sic 


style, the elem nts of music principle and musical 
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: . media 
forms, the works of the chief composers, and the study of instruments and other 
of musical presentation. sat 
- : : — Stein 
5-6 Fundamentals of Music (3-3) ech, rhytit® 
Academic year—evening. Elements of music—basic concepts of pitcl, 
scales, intervals and chords, notation and terms. Agee 
c1 es Seine 
51-52 Orchestra (1-1) 1 Jiterat™ 
Academic year—evening. Preparation and performance of orchestra 


Prerequisite: audition before Director. 
SECOND GROUP 


sic in the 


103-4. History of Music (3-3) pet 
Academic year—day; summer 1962—Art 103 (3). The development 0 
Western World from the Early Christian era to the 20th century. —_— | 
131-32 Harmony (3-3) figured and 0 
Academic year—evening. Chord structure, inversions, modulations, 38 
figured bass. Practice in elementary harmonic writing. 
RELATED Course In ANoTHER DEPARTMENT ounds i 
72 Greek and Roman Backgr 


Classical Languages and Literatures 71 
Literature (3-3) 


BIOCHEMISTRY* 


Professors J. H. Roe (Emeritus), C. R. Treadwell (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers W. R. Carroll, Irving Gray, Arthur Weissbach 
Associate Professor B. W. Smith 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Leon Swell 


Assistant Professors G. V. Vahouny, J. M. Bailey site: 8 Bac? 
ite: 
—Preredm at have jn 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry. rograr must 91, 2 
elor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree. The underg — femistry 1-4 ” 
cluded the following courses, or the equivalent: Biology 1-21; 59 O07 
151-52; Physics 11 and 12. . hemistrY y21-2 “o99, 

Required: the general requirements, pages 13-45, including Bioc rrachemist ” afer? 
2%, 227-28, 299-300. The remaining courses are to be selected pelo course’ Mra 
241, 251, 261, 295-96, or, with the approval of the adviser, from age possi sle to itt 
biology, Chemistry, Physiology, Pharmacology It is usual Y ing all of the 
courses and research so that the student can be assured of compiler” Count 
work in one academic year he Graduate now 

Doct t Phil hy (( iaate ( neil See the IT mphlet on We yahow™ 

octor o hilosophy ,raduate ouncu i f 
prat? 
99 » Pp aD ak 1) Jabe et 
221-22 Biochemistry (44 12:00 AM A lecture 9% terial 
| 2-0) to le ° | ym 


Academic year—Tues. and Thurs., 5 


" 99 
for nonmedical students. Prerequisite Chemistry << 


course 
315 piss 
> Se Wee? 
olineel 
294 Biochemistry of the Enzymes | L) h the biochemist”? 
5 -—Mon., 5:00 P.M. Lecture course dealing with a 
pring: , d 8 nemistty 113 or 22 
zymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: 10° emi 
1961-62 studen 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year ad ZooloBy: 
: - meal { a nartments of Botany * 
wurse offered by the depart 


+ An intere 
ter 


25.26 Biochemical Proce dures (3-3) Smith and Staff 
_ Academic year—as arranged. A hbenaiite course. Material fee, $16 a semester. 
7-28 Bioe themistry Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
manettic year—Fri., 4:00 P.M The current literature in the field of biochemistry, 
Y for graduate students, but open to a limited number of specially qualified med- 
. “al students. 


P 
Foteins and Amino Acids | l) 
Spring Wed., 5:00 P.M. 


Isotope »s (2) 


~S 
in bio) >at., 8:00 A.M. Theoretical characterization of isotopes and hs vir applications 
Qty a Y- Attention will be given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, 
9 «, “ography and ¢ hecashbens uphy. 
ox ) Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) Bailey 
re ioale year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for graduate students. A com 
chem ative introduc tion to the major medical research tec hniques—statistical, physical, 
ica oo electrical, and radic Meatopie as applied to biological materials in the med 
ie _ 
as c Nces, Labor atory fee, $7.50 a semester. 
art ; > 
ne hydrate Me stabolism (1) Roe 


lochem: 4nd alternate years: fall—Sat., 9:00 A.M A lecture course. Prerequisite: 
% uistry 114 or oO 2 2 


Pathe Mistry of the Lipids (1) Swell, Treadwell 
Ys at, 12:00 A.M. A lecture 


» course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222 


e ; ; 
Acad mi " ae hin Bioc themistry (arr.) The Staff 
Ic 5 


88 arranged 


hesis ( 3.2 


BIOLOGY 


academic year 1962-63 
will be offered jon 


Binr 
TS de. & with the 


Ceree. 1¢ work toward Bache lor’s and Mas- 
‘hogy, Sin Biolog, 


by the departments of Botany and Zo- 


Ogy t of 1962 the following course will be offered by the Departme nt of 
ly 8 

Stamer 4 Biology (2 2 | 

Udo 2 ' 

M the ; Systematic study of the pla: nd animal kir ms. with emphasis 
> Inte Ol the ant and na ; . i 1 

bir buction ere ndence of living th ngs 4 i their relatic with th eny Ma ts 
"$7 for . h yreanic evolution, her: fity, publie fealth and camesr al 
5 C,,.,. ach half, Biology 1 is not prerequisite to Biolory 2 
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Carroll 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. 


Gray 


>) The Staff 


BOTANY” 


Professor R. B. Stevens (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturer L. B. Smith 

Associate Research Professor J. M. Kaper 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Kittie Parker, Caroline Adams, 
\ ward Hacskaylo, H. M. Cathey 

Lecturers G. A. Livingston, W. A. Shropshire, Jr. 


Biology 1-2, or the equivalent. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages « 
four semester hours of second-group courses in Botany or in a combi 
related sciences as approved by the Chairman 

Bachelor of Arts o1 Bachelor of Science with a major in Bi 
interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curric ulum, respec 
cluding Biology 1-2t, or the equivalent. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 37 
four semester hours of second-group courses in Botany and Zoc 
Chairman of either Department 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Bot: 


with a major in Botany or Biology. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45 
: Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biology. 
may be arranged in conjunction with the Department of Zoology. 
alent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respee 
sity with a major in Botany, Zoology, or Biology 

Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. 
| Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See the pamp 


BIOLOGY? 


First Group 


An interdepartmental course. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 


: Biology 1—Plant Sciences (4): fall—day and evening; 
Biology 2—Animal Sciences (4): fall—day and evening; § 


This course is designed to provide the nonscience stuc 
ho may wish to 


life sciences and to serve as a basis for those w 

of biology. It is the introductory course lea ling to all second: 
in botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the sta 

| ments. Designed to be taken in either sequence; students may 
too aa 1 or 2 at the beginning of the academic year, depending 
hae] Material fee, $10 a semester 


) BOTANY 


Seconp GrouPt 


Beginning with the academic year Zoology (44). 
1-2 General Botany 3) and Zoology 7 


1-2 will be offered for the last time in the sums 


1-2 Introduction te 
ner of 1962 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Botany (Departmé 
; requisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, page 


37-42, a minin 
nation 0 


ology ( Departmen 
Department 
tively, P® 


of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, ‘108 
-This interdepatt 


it 
Prerequisite: is 
tively, thi 


hlet on the Gr 


ote ie cen | 
1-2 Introductory Biologyt (4-4) re 
. spring—day ant 


Jent with an une 


t 
embers OF 
ff m register® 


¢ inimum of 
42, a minimu od bY 


v 
logy; as appre 


ny.—Prerequisit om 


from 


on laboratory sp 


nial): 
32, incl 


2um of t 


al) — 
of Zooloé 


ments 


aduate 
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R. S. Sigalos Bi 


Pre 
udiné 


went): 


ere 


Bie 

Fi at 

Bit - me 

ek | 105 Field Botany (3) 968 and alternate sum 

| Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). ; . 

| 1 course, primarily for nonspecialists, emphasizing local flora. jest y 
| 961-62. , Sw 

| i * The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year ; ao and Zoology a 

{ *An interdepartmental course offered by the departments © av of the ruc ss" 

a register in cither department s. except by permissio® 14) * go 

t Biology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second $roue cout? Introductory Biology tany 1-2 8 


63 
: and Sciences 

lumbian College of Arts and Sx 

Columbian i 


S y shire 
Hacskaylo, a 2 and 
ny 116). rela 
“ ; 962 (as Botany 1 ‘tical prob 
1 Plane Growth (3) tory (2 hours). Summer re emphasizing practical y 
atc 4 nonspecialists, 

were (2 hours), or pend primarily “ Tf, e, $8 } 
Mate summers. ~ : s. Material fee, $8. dedmsans 
ems 9 &towing and caring for plant me aca- 
Ng lc Evol: tion® (3~8) lay: 1963-64 and shernate doa 

Organic Evolu demic year—day: ganic evolution and prese 
1969 and alternate years We f the theories of organi 

demi . ning A study of th 
year. evenin 
Om t 


he Princi 


€ nt imal kin coms; a review of 
i anim cinga 

6 ] ent in the plant and anime 

1e f developm i 

h pal line 

the 


re from 

j hi oce 

i ved mm this pr 

hanisms invol 

lerst unding f the mecha : 

ailial utions to an und ; a 

the lelds of £enetics and cytology 

) 9 9 

i l ] lant Morphology to >) \ s 
1963. 


- {9 
y urs), laboratory (2 
lecture (2 hours), Abe 
‘irst half: seed plants—lect: . me ee 
and alternate years Firs Mr: fon pee reese 
boun } Material fee £ Second ha 

field ( 


lours) . 
ST 


He 


Bowman 
ning: 1963- 
2) . ler year—evening; > . 
‘ - sy 5 3) (as 
oratory. 1962-68 and alternate ya 962—Botany 115 
| laboratory, 1] = , aga eareneg = 
: academic year—da 


luding the chromosomes 
“nis ncluding in 
1 their compone , 
% ). Plant and anim al ce Ils and the 
&nd 


| Ma 
f rials for study 
ho vf materials 
he preparation ¢ 
their role in here lity, with trainine in the pre a 
: : arxe 
leria} fee, & semester, 
i 4 — 4 and alternate years 
vs 26 Plant Taxonomy (3—3) 7) hours 1963-64 and alter 
th (l our), laboratory and field (4 hou | : 
| Dec ) ll trated wi 
. les are illustrated 

> netics * (3) hich the general prince iples : 

1 ening. A lecture course in wh ra ro sor vars est 

; if xa ples of inheritanc © in plants and ¢ 

9 m 


"pee M Sse 
Ycology (3-3) 
Lecture * Stet -¥ 


Stevens, Hacskaylo 
® (2 hours), lab, 


t pars: academic year 
1962-63 and alternate year 
> hours) ¥. 
ratory (2 } 
| 2 otevens 
ening, Materia] fee, $8 a semester ~~ , 
t = ] te years Materia 
‘ Plan, Pathology (3-3) is Si Sa ae 
lecture (2 hours) , laboratory (2 hours) x ae 
i ee, $8 a Semester Ce 
E | ~ars: academic yea 
36 Plant Ph, siology (3-3) 962-63 and alternate years: a rps 
Lecture (2 hours). laboratory (2 hours) 9 : poder np haem da - 
tect Prerequisite Chemistry 1]-12 or | 
Pibed: Semester. PET: 
te: Chem- 
fe Physiology* (3) ake ee 
iri > evening The fund os — 
; Y Sigafoos 
“2 Plant Ecoloe (3-3) ss 9 se 
Leg 8) : eRe 
demi’ (] our), labor tory and field (4 
ic car EVE ning, 
x Tamp Group =: oat 
nO) 5 . 
Acag. Minar Cytology* (3.2) | 
2) “€mic y “t—evening, ee 
195 ©Minar Taxonomy (3~3) uh 
pa) , and every Ourth year: a: ademic year—as arrang : sata 
i} ory * “es “a nad 
196 Seminar. Mycology and Plant Pathol, - 
Nea and every fourth year 
ye 
‘tite, jterde, 


flered 
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— | 


36 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3-3) Cathey, Hacskay 


5 
1963-64 and every fourth year. 


2 


9 et aes 
241-42 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3-3) 
1965-66 and every fourth year. 


sigafoo | 


The stall 
be arranb™ 


The Stall 


*y e& 
295-96 Research (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Botany 295 (arr.) Fee to 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


CHEMISTRY* 
Professors B. D. Van Evera, S. N. Wrenn, C. R. Naeser (Chairman), R. G = ' 
W. F. Sager, R. E. Wood, : P. Perros 
Associate Professors J. W. Harkness, W. E. Schmidt, D. G. White 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Margaret McPherson 
Assistant Professors R. C. Sentz, Margaret Ethier 


ec 
he rep 
t obtain from ¢ jon 


ads ; 
Registration.—Before completing registration each student mus °C 
ratory 8" Nm 


citation, and labo n 
‘or in Chemistry (Departm® 92, it 
ectivelYs pase 1 12, 
93, Physics ’ 


sentative of the Depart nt an assignment to lecture, re 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a maj 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curri ulum, res} 
cluding Chemistry 11-12, 21, and 22, Mathematics 29 and 30 or 22 and 
13, 16; or 11, 14, 15, and 16 
Required: the general requirements, pages 37-42, 


12 134 (or 235-36), 151-52, and 135 or 155 (two semester hours), 
. , q .orrelate 4h 
senior year. The or alytic® 


includ 


istry major examination at the end of the 


yn the student will be examined includes the following fields: »misttY: 193 
chemistry, (2) inorganic chemistry, (3) organic chemistry, (4) physical chenemnis hoot 
work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the Department. 1 to the ° , 

najors who wish to be corench of Russi” 
re 


nd the G ) 
and the German language are required of all m 
ican Che mical Society Others may omit Chemistry 
Two foreign languages are rec mmended for lents planning 
1 tu i > j 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Chemsst'¥- Prerequ hems 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respec tively, with a major ™ | ate? 
" } saale 
+, canal’? 

rospective Master o 

organl® aces eat! 


153 and may elect work 
vraduate 

to do gs: the deg . 

Sy tatty fro? 


this University, or the equivalent 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. All 5 
qualifying examinations in the fields of analytical, *k 0 
or a 3 » first wee t 
ns will be given during the xg, At least ig ihe 


for all advanceé 
of the first ye 
year. a 
100 groul . norms A 


must take jnorganic, 
cal chemistry These examinat 
are a part of the prerequisites 
tions must be taken at the beginning 


ust be taken at the beginning of the 
courses in the 


second 


5 sd by signme!r tc propriate . 

1Ss1f ent to appropriate , be esigned for cour® 9 4 and 3 

I sduate credit may, upon petition, be & Chemistry =)" of a” 

t The thirty hours of required work must include » three fields » je 3 

least one three semester hour course in the 200 group © wee he rs must incl 156 

lytical, inorgan und orgat hemist I ddition the thirty nour pemist!? x 

. nic, i org cf istry n acai ’ 300. © jge & 

e . owlecé ; 


atl 93 ant J 
work, Chemistry 1 A reading I “ goo” 


east four semester hours of laboratory 
chemustry. 


work in the field of organi 
German (German preferred) 


is prerequisite to thesis 


mination in I rench or must be 


sou 
half of the work is starte il oH 
Doctor of Philosophy (Grad Council) —See the pamphlet on be he oy nf ‘ 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering with an option in Chemist?) be “ited 6 
ng See the School « f Engine ering ( ital yrue The hemistry cour 
t for the academic yea! 1961-62 


* The Staff of Instruction here listec 


Columbian College of Art 


ie ae the same as those required for the Bachelor of Science degree with the major 
Bo anistry a8 itemized above 
ng 


Cheloy Of Arts in FE lucation with 


: : the Ed cation curr 
By aired: the “oe 


* Chemistry option and 
atalogue, 


, First Group 
LY 


Fundam, ntals of Ph ysical S 


clence (4-4) Schmidt, Ethier 
year Course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is cx mpleted. 
“Clure (3 hours). lal 


aboratory (3 hours Academic year 


Met} : 

Phy ods and achievements of physical science, covering sele: 

ele ‘ boratory fee. $] se- 
Mester” astre homy, and geology For nonscience rs Laboratory fee, $ll a se 


yo ’ 
: Ceneral ( hemistry (4-4) 
I Year Course. 


The Staff 


A credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed 

wad Ure (2 hours) laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour First half day 

Ver “Vening ; Spring lay and eveni ; summer 1962. Second half: fall y and 

hing B ! ] ral 

heme? Sprin day and eve ning; summer 1962 Elementary course in general 
“emist ap = ag : = t + $18 as 

} ter, 2 Prerequisite one year of high school algebra Labo y fee, $18 a se 


, 
Sn . 

14 Gen ral Chemistry (4-4) 
ct Course ; credit is not given tor 
~ ‘2 hours) , laboratory (4 |} 
Eno: ming. A terminal cours: 


White 


] q 


is comy eted. 


nic year—day 


t I » School of 
of Scien “Pkt those selecting the curriculum leading to the legree of Bachelor 
Che is om - Engineering with a chemistry option Id register for 
% Stry ll-12 in their first year Prerequisite 

4} ratory fee, $18 a semester. 
Clalit sy: 
Stine (2° Inorganic {nalysis (4 
ing “ Hours) , laboratory (6 hours) all y and evening: spring 
Wenger 1962. rl 4, r he actical study of methods of se 
"Aisite. cy more common cations at 1 anions using semi-micro techn 
Tetion of NEM istry 12 or a placement ex matic which may be waive 
2 Cun ; 1 Instructor Laboratory fee $l 
Meare (ive Inorganic Analysis I (4) ™ hmidt 
sneory and urs), laboratory (6 hours). Spring—day and evening: summer 1962 
"edu Practic © of quantitative lysis by typic volumetric and gravimetri: 
. Prerequisite. Chemistry 9) 1 tory fee. § 


Uy: » 
A 2 Phy Sica] Ch 


Cr 
Mademi U8: credit 


SECOND Group 


emistry Lectures | 2) Wood 


tein UC year day ‘S$ not given for the first half the s i is eted. 
“Erin ¢ a 8nd evening Int : , ‘ etry ents 
le MB for { . ' : > s ~~ 
a they ale hemistry 111-12 must register con; Chemistry 113-14 
ther i Ady have adequat " , P site 
| { “equate cre f yr phy trv at . ere 1 
I “misty Mustry <2 and | Mathematics Physics 13 ~ (2) 
~I4 Ph Be lathemat 2 or 3 Phy i 
Ys . 
A Year cost! Chemistry Laboratory (99) Wood 
ode, , Se edit j “— . ; 
Sta Nie Year not Vv { the ¢ , ‘ ' the I 18 COr ctled 
yy cttts ih lay (also Saty, I : . Chen . 1-12 
in}9 Eistering - : : c 
fee Unlese for Chemistry i] ' ust giste y for Chemistry 
$) they 
ds h ge “ready | ive ; y. I 
Q / Mester ‘ ¢ § 


Loy wang ati, 


ute (5 e Ing 
he 


Ours ) 
99 


8anic Analysis J] 4) 


“den 7 22 ir te ‘i ‘ Ty (6 hou | ; 
Nig “ Ncluding \ ve 
ty, And co). ne theory and pr > af 
“UimMetry in 


analye 
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134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemi 


Spring—day. 


the elements. Prerequisite: Chemi 


135-36 Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2-2) + ati 
. i tion 
Applic 


First half: fall—day, spring—even 
of the technique of inorganic chen 
selected substances. Prerequisite 


mester. 


151-52 Organic Chemistry (4-4) 


A year course: credit is not given 


First half: fall—lecture (3 hours), laboratory 


1962. Second half: spring—lecture 


summer 1962, Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. 


21. Laboratory fee: Chemistry 151 


153 Special Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) «  giditions 
A ‘ ‘ : or 4 
Spring—day and evening. A course designed to give the chemistry eenistt? 5} y 
and broader training in the technique of organic chemistry than in © misttY 
istration: 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 151. Pre 
and 152. Laboratory fee, $12. 


155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) 


Spring—evening. Synthesis of « 
of organic chemistry to the prepar 
greater refinements than in Chem 
Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester h 


156 Qualitative Organic {nalysis (3) 
Fall: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours) 


An intermediate level course emphasizing the descriptive c 


stry (2) P 
hemist'Y 


stry 22, 151 


ing. Second half: spring —evening. jist of 
\istry to the preparation and purification ols 


av’ 
Chemistry 152 and 134. Laboratory fee, § 8 


f 

Wrenn, sag 

for the first half until the second half ” cont gat 

(3 hours), day and evening) ning 

(2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), day bee mist) 
Prerequisite ; 


, $12; Chemistry 152, $20. 


f 
Wrenn, S28 
requisite or concurrent reg 


eanic compounds and appl 
ation of pure compounds, using ar uy 
istry 151-52 Prerequisite: Chemis 


our Sen? 


Ident ification of 


evening. “ 7 
’ f their compone . Che 


ganic compounds, tion of mixtures, an | identification 0 > jgite- 
: : . ’ requ 
quired of all student ing thesis work in Organic Chemistry. Prered 
stry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $18 pesto 
erequis™ 


191 History of Chemistry (2) 
1963-64 and alternate years I 
Chemistry 22 and 152. 


193 Chemical Literature (1 
Fal! ever ng A general cour 
reports. Prerequisite: Chemistry 


Che try 111-12 and 113-14 


[ump GrouP} woo! 

Cc jf 
203 Chemical Kinetics (2) and the facto 

1963-64 and alternate years The rates of chemic al reactions ie 

encing them. Prerequisite: Chemistry 112 WV s 

yo 


911-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1 
Academic year—day and evening 


be taken for credit only by specia 
n of Chemist 


atisfactory completi 


213 Chemical Thermodynamics 
Fall—evening Application of 


chemistry, homogeneous 


* This prerequisite may be waived 
in Chemistry 12 within the past two years « 


¢ The appropriate qualifying examination 


99 and 152. Prerequisit 


und l eteroge! 


in the cas 


. jstry- 
listorical development of chemist”) 


literature witl 


se in chemi al ~ 
e or cone 


} 


cary 21 she 
"hemistry nt 
avo only ” 


as 111-12. 


Same course / 
lit will be 4 


| permission. Cre 


ry 213 4 
The 


sroblems- ber” 


chemical I ‘ jon 
jstical © Iculat ql 
statisti pet? 


(3) 
thermodynamics to 
cous ¢ quilibria, 


rned 4 
c of the student who has ¢ 
yent examination 


cs. 
to all advanced cours 


w by a places 
is prerequisite 
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properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: grade of A or B in Chemistry 
“12, in 211-12, or qualifying grade in physical chemistry qualifying 


2 ” 
® Statistical Mec hanics (3) 


3 and alternate years: fall evening An introduction to 
um Statistics desig ed to at quaint the student with the basic pr 
on of the method Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ( 
Mission o 


f instructor. 


27 : 
: Chemical Bonding (2) 


ager 
s nt » dewelo te in 
rie and alternate years: spring—evening. A survey of 1 fern devel pments } 
y theory of valence with emph isis on appl cation t problems of stability and 
lure of «. 


~eanee- 1h 
y plex molecules, Prerequisite: Chemistry 213 or permiss 


lee Advanced Analytical Chemistry (2 or 3-2 or 
ure (2 hours) , laboratory (3 hours 
Hot offered 1962-63 


on of instructor. 


3) Schmidt 
O} 1). First half: 
Theory and application of recent 
1 and optical instrumentatior 


n. Prerequisite 
ures may be taken for 2 cre ! As 
"8Y be taken first 


j 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semester 
» $ 
S139 . ; 
Acad Special Topi 


! cs in Inorganic Chemistry (2-2 White, Perros 

{l) — Year—evening A series of one semester courses c 1g sux a te P cs - 

Satbony) ty of the less fan iliar elements, (2) orga ietallic, —_ . s : ~ : 
% » Compounds, and (3) «x linat cher 1 P hemis 2 

sy Radiochemistry (2.9) : - 

and mane or alternate years: academic year -evening The pre par tion, proy ert : s, 

2536, radioactive isotopes, both natural and artificial. | rerequisite: Chemistry 
a5: 

i NOrganic Chemistry (3-2) Naeser 

Mbetan® Year—evening Apr lication « 1 modern chemical the wies to imorgank 

‘able ® and reactions, { 


- ss : as 
ollowed by a detailed study, devel ped from the periodic 
0 _ 1) j a detail j , _ 
Prereoet Une Chemistry of the m ce n elements Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. 
8 16 
Sco, Concurrent registration stry 111-12 and 113-14 
~§2 ] 
au , > 2 2 oP 
Acad ig anced Organic ( hemistry (3-3) Sager 
fun et evening Syntheses, reactions, and properties of carbon compounds, 
OF ¢ inn theories of organic chemistry Prere yuisite: ( hemistry 152 Prerequisite 
ent reg} . a 
3 va ; registration : ( hemistry 111-12, 113-14 
. SNe, Pas . 
Sbting ed Syntheti. Organic Chemistry (3) Wrenn 
ren 
Pounds. orenc’’,..,. Study of reactions employe ' ynthesis of organic «x 
S» Tequisite: ( hemistry 251 
1 €0ret; 


Che mistry { 
ate years 


S fF modern ¢ ries of areas chemistry wit 
8 ¢ 7 J Urvey ol modern the cs ol ga n 
Yo» ; on action Mechanisms Prere quisite: Chemistry 252 
min * Dd : 
Academic ws: Recent Der elopments in Chemistr» ] lhe Staff 
dH: Year—da 
seq . a 
Salemic yen (arr. The Stafi 
Sag Mo Year... e Sta 
* 0 te arranged ; summer 196? Research or problems approved by the 
lester ” qualified } 


7 Our, Students with advanced trai: ng Laboratory fee, $7.50 a 
9.399 


The Staff 
ae arranged: Summer 1962 Lal ratory { 


ceaseless ee ee 
— ——— - 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professor J. F. Latimer (Chairman) 
Associate R. G. Crawford 


. . : . : . rric 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin.—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters cu 


page 32, including Latin 51-52 and History 39-40. urs 


~en semester ho 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 37-42 eighte of 
_ Required: in ad 1e gener ts, pages 37-42, eighteen seme dg 
in Latin beyond first-group courses, Art 111, Philosophy 111. A reading know 
French or German, preferably both, is strongly recommended 
7 
requ 


Latin 1-2 and 3-4, or Greek 11-12 and 13-14 satisfies the foreign languas 
ment, see page 31. 
LATIN AND GREEK 


Fmst Group 


1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) , Jete® 
J nd half is comp ach 


lemic year—evening. Selections from 


requisite: Latin 3-4 or three years of high s hool Latin 


Seconp GROUP The" 3 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the seco $: 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternatt guse” 
demic year—evening Functional presentation of the essentials 0 i ductio® 
with appropriate reading selections; development ol English derivatives+ 
to Roman life and literature Crawiott 
’ 
3-4 Second-year Latin (3-3) half is complete 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second ¥ jternate A 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1963-64 ane er jncrea>* | 
academic year—day. A continuation of the first-year course, but wil sontinustion oy 
phasis on Latin readings which illustrate Roman life and literatures of hig® * 
vocabulary building in English. Prerequisite: Latin 1-2 or two year 
Latin. he sus 
11-12 First-year Greek (3-3) j half is comple 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the secone vv aiternate = 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1963-64 am jing selection 
academic ye day. Essentials of grammar with appropriate — the Si! 
13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) j half is comes 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the secont evening; fot 
Not offered 1962-63. 1963-64 and alternate years: academic yon yapld readi 4 
and alternate years: academic year—day. Review of grammar; jer 
selected Greek authors The 
49-50 Latin Grammar and Readings (3-3) : ly for graduate : re 
1963-64 and alternate years: academic yeat day. Ped by permiss" f Lat? 
preparing for reading examinations. | ndergraduates ode olf: essential# pot 
instructor. No academic credit for graduate students, ris continuation . 
grammar with appropriate re ading s lections. Oecone hal}: crall 
with selections from various Latin authors for rapid reading. Ther" 
, ? » $: 
51-52 Introduction to Latin Prose and Poetry (9) 4 and alternat? wid. P 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year day; 1963 66 8 irgi and Ovi 
Cicero and Caesar : 


us 
= plaut 
01-2 Roman Comedy | >} : ys from 
= — r 1 re ‘ mic year day Select d an 
OF ar ait nate years: acau j at a - etructor- 
Terence. Prerequisite: Latin 5] 52 or permission of the Instr 


| 
Columbian Colle {rts and Sciences 69 
Ny; a 
~12 Roman History and Ph losophy (3-3) Che Staff 
nt offered 1962-63, Selections from Cicero, Sallust, Lucretius, and Livy. Pre- 
— Latin 51-52 or permission of the Instructor. 
~29 : tt oS hte 
~22 Roman Lyric Poetry and Satire (3-3) The Staff 
Not offered 1962-63. Selections from Catullus, Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. Pre 
Wisite: Latin 101-2 or permission of the Instructor. 
COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
7 First Group 
{ wi ~ i 
~ ok . aie . 
‘s Greek and Roman Backgrounds in Literature (3-3) Latimer 
“hag alf: 1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day. Second half: 1963-64 and alter- 
2 Ve , j " 
infly Years: fall day. Selected Greek and Roman masterpieces and their literary 
ence, 


This course satisfies the literature requirement, see page 31. 


Ip Seconp Group 
%10 Creek 


Not offered toes Roman Drama (3-3) | The Stafi 

a _ 1962-63. 1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening ; 1964-65 

leg, Eu sate years: academic year—day. Selected tragedies of Aeschylus, ‘Soph- 

and Ton and Seneca; selected comedies of Aristophans and Menander, Plautus 
ICE 


+ historical development of classical drama 


CLASSICAL HEBREW 
dla. ri First Group 
Ay, 'Tst-year Classical Hebrew ( 


l Course: credit 8 not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 

. and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and al 
Mading cn evening. ; 
Bs ™ple narrative 


rnate years: aca 


Fundamental principles of the language with practice in 


/ 
| 
| 
33) Seidman 


m 5 prose, 
ws Vee sei 
“ing cond-year Classical Hebrew (3-3 Scigmen 
Year ¢ ms 
Nos ofsarte: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
themate 4 1962-63, 1963 64 and a ace isang cir es ang 
lected ne Years: academic year—eveni: ew of grammar and exegesis of se 
“8e8 from the Hebrew text ; f the Old Testam 
| : i 
p, ECONOMICS* | 
of 
essors | 
Ny ‘ 


p, chmnide ~ E. Burnst, D. S. Watson, T. W, Holland, J. W. Kendrick, W. E 


digs te Prog ethard Colm, R. A. Young, Hans Hey: 
“hp: es 
“CI at : Ssors J. W. Skinne: (Ci H C j 

Bop Ofessor al I Cturer R es 
iq | Or of A ° mo 

Ay rts 1 

& tt Ts Curricy) With ay r in Economics De tmental Prerequisite: the Arts ’ 
Aft, tired . I Ulum, lage 32 " , = 
ane Addit 1 Beneral ry quiren rn “iy oon . ; 
ater; Fo 10nal hours Sin Pnts, pages 37-42, ar } s | 
nd 2). oh “onomi oo group courses to be selected with t he 
‘lec > ( . ics 198 which may he tal 


tg ge ALL, 112; 4)" nine ere oe completion 


" ag +) nine ¢ " ‘ a roup irse 
Rees ‘Pbtoval of the advises ' crouy 
On°3 1@ advise 
tab ns 
Dbatica) len Uon here listed is for + . tiie | 
“Ve spring semester In lor he academic year 1961-62 


70 The George Washin 


gton University 


——— 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (Field-of-Study)—" 
the Department of History. f Arts 
Master of Arts in the field of Economics.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor o ¢ 

with a major in Economics at this University, « » equivalent. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45, including Economics 2 


ine 
10, at least rd 


semester hours in economic theory, and a thesis (Economics 299-300). yncil 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See the pamphlet of the ¢ 
Master of Arts in Government with a major in Economic Policy (School ©, 


Business, and International Affairs).—See the general catalogue. 


yraduate Co 
f Covernmen 


First Group f 
a 
1-2 Principles of Economics* (3-3) Skinner and 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). First half: fall—day and evening; ning 
day and evening; summer 1962. Second half: fall—evening; spring—day — robles 
summer 1962. Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, @” P 
in contemporary life. Economics 1 is prerequisite to Economics 2. 


Seconp Group 


The Stall 


101-2 Economic Analysis (3-3) a half: spring 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Secona ™ theory ° 
-day and evening. Analysis of demand, supply, and commodity price aiet 
national income determination; pricing of productive services; welfare ec 
nomics 101 is prerequisite to Economics 102. Burns 
104 History of Economic Thought (3) ht; influence : 
Spring—day. History of the major schools of economic thought; 
changing problems on the development of economic theory. Kendrick 


105 Business Cycles (3) ” 
Fall—evening. Description and analysis of the facts of economic or 
of recent business cycle theory, forecasting, and consideration of cou 


1c1es. 
a 
121 Money and Banking (3) f money; ered 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Theory ms other name” 
and banking; commercial banking and the Federal Reserve System; 
institutions; international aspects of money; current financial problems. 


ability, 0% 
r-cye ce 


or oa . P icy’ 
123 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) + monetary poli 
Fall—day. Principal contemporary theories, bac kground of recen 
ae a he 
133 The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) nomic life of ! 
. < : * oC 
Not offered 1962-63. Development and main features of the ec 
Soviet Union (See History 145-46 and Geography 196). Hollas! 
» . + + , oF 
141 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) ‘can unionism and Oy 
Fall—evening. The development and characteristics of — of econo 4 
lective bargaining as economic and social institutions, appré™ d 
social aspects, public policies and controls. Holla” 
‘ , “we (2 ; Jabot 
142 Labor Economics (3) force, operations of chat 
Spring—evening. Characteristics of the American labor tree, ses an 


~ - 
sctive bargaining, © 
markets, wage theories and practices, impact of collective barga : 


acteristics of unemployment, public policies and programs. 


161-62 Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 
academic year—day. General survey of government x} 
ods of taxation; economic effects of expenditures, taxes, 


years 
1963-64 and alterna ‘nel 
‘ures; source pot 
»nditures; 5° hy 
a of government 


ic1es, 


in Economics 


* Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses 


165 ¢ 


} WV atsor 
mic Activity (3 ats 
7Overnment Control of Economic Ac ‘ sheet RE AT EAE 5 
all—day, Changing role of governt t 
Activity, types and spheres of control. Schmidt 
I81-g9 International EF. onomics (3-3) eS EE, a, “tonmeasgr 
eo ; 
Academic year—day and evening; summ«e 
World 


r. ional economic 
t al trade, analysis of 1 
ntert al t . 
economics, theories of inte 23 
Problem 


tional orga at 
8 and the international 


‘ : ’roblems of Latin America (3-3 ~ 
“cCOnomic History and Problems 


: America with par 
n of the economi pen a 
Academic year—evening Evolution ; . sk ms. ¢ the regio al, ¢ = 
‘cular emphasis on present stru a Fac specia! Middle America; 
ty, and sub-region contexts. Ecor mics —, I 
C j tion to Sout meric rae 
Economics 186, special attention t ! Skinner 
: } . -* 
oseminar Economic Paris " Comprehensive survey of economics. Pre 
, 28 arranged: spring—as arr inge omprene! 
equisite ; Economics 101-2 and 


Tamp Group 
a). 


> 
3.3 Burns 
f ’ rm Th i 4 7 2) F - 
: History and Lite rature of Econom c i hou terpretation of the developmer 
Cademic year—evening, Critical analysis and in pret 


I 
f 
} blems. of the maior types of 
1€ literature ot economic thought. origins, and 


year—evening. rhe 
205 - Kendrick 
) , “ >) 
Cory of Em loyment and Income 
Fal... i : 


: . . me Keynesiar 
ening Determinants of the level of employment a 
rminants of os at ee 
* Classica] Systems contrasted. and recent literature < arick 
s : 
Business ( ycle Analysis ee 
the "8—evening, Empirical ana s of Ar er Yet ag el gy, eo 
inate hodology and findings of the National Bureau i 
Uca] tes J 


208 ts of theories of the business cy 
“' Py ? 
he N ational Income 


; > evening, The theory of 
De " : 
Pets ¢ National ineo 


“Eminar j 
ret demic ye 


Kend: ick 


I ' nd policy as 
Igregates: measurement and } 
economic aggreg ’ 
me 


n Economi 5 


the 
M ry f 4, gratio . ‘ . 
year—evening Me ogy open ~n ye 
: Methods of ress arch. Open only to students who ha 

us 2 
. Nate Work jn economics. 


emi in D e 2 
Paar in F wy of puletive oeheen,.. Reconeeiine 
Dom Vening, Advanced topics in the theory of E 

2l3 8 208-4 or th 


© equivalent 


Wat 
Tice Theory (3) 


son 


S omic Tho } 1 > Twentioetr) Lents 
. ug wi he Tu iieln 
Ummer 1969 nt ¢ 


‘ Burns 
ry (3 , 
7 trends in eco 
1-2. The principal trend 
mig I ~ Continuation of Economics 1-2. TI 
thought during the present century a ee 
Ac d lathema, al Fy onomics ; - ‘ 
the. © Year evening Int ction to the uses of m 
Mor 7 ing, t uct 
lg . - 
Acad Survey oj Economi, s (3-3 nd policy. Not ope 
Badu, Ic year—evening, Survey of economic a ysis and pol 
2 ' ale Students in economics or economic policy Watsor 
ap | Wat 
Summ: ‘agerial Economics (3) : , 
le ‘ : nd ' hewennes 
firms, * 1962. Analysis of price, production. a 


— ——— 
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ne 


221-22 Monetary Theory (3-3) — 


Academic year—evening. Contemporary monetary theories. 

223-24 Monetary Policy and Central Banking (3-3) —a 
Academic year—evening. The money system in its relation to national me 
monetary policies of the Federal Reserve and other central banking systems: 

Solomo 


231-32 Quantitative Economics (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. Selected topics in quantitative economics 
Hollan 


241 Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor Economics (3) imaril) 
pri ‘ 


Fall—evening. An accelerated introductory course in labor economics 


for graduate students in Personnel Administration. d 
Hollan 


244 Problems in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor 


Economics (3) legal aspee 
Spring—evening. Concentrated study of selected economic, social, and les 


of labor relations and labor economics. 
Holland 


246 Foreign Labor Movements (3) f select 


Spring—evening. Labor in the economic, social, and political structures 0 
foreign countries. Contrasts and comparisons with the United States. r 
scl midt 
9c 7" . ° . Sch 
251 Theories of Economic Det elopment (3) tal ac” 


. “ . ‘ . — » cap! 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Growth and change in economic activity, 


cumulation, innovations in technology and business organization. 


253 Productivity Analysis (3) economic 

Fall—evening. Concepts and measures of productivity; relations 

growth and to structural changes in the American economy. Colm 
261-62 Public Finance and Fiscal Policy (3-3) .. finance at 

Academic year—evening. Special problems in contemporary public 

fiscal policy. - 
263-64 Theory of Public Finance (3-3) men diture 

Academic year—evening. Criteria for the allocation of government oI 

principles of taxation, fiscal policy for stable growth Watso” 
265-66 Theory of Economic Policy (3-3) oe economl? 

Academic year—evening. The nature, forms, methods, and objectives ‘ 

policy; the relation of economic theory to economic policy. Heyman 
267 Economic Organization of the Communist Orbit (3) hind un ve 

Fall—evening Development of the Soviet-type economy; organizalie ign trade 

Soviets; policies and problems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, 

economic growth. (See also History 145-46, 247, and Geography 196.) Schmidt 
281-82 International Economics (3-3) sanomics We ye! 

Academic year—evening. The modern theories of international ec pe: “payne 

ables determining the balance of payments, techniques to obtain bala 

equilibrium. schmitt 
284 United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) ‘onal commerch’ 

Not offered 1962-63. ; Analysis of foreign aid program; internat ional econo™ 

and monetary policy of the United States; United States and sntec® 

organization. Sammon 
285-86 Economic Development of Latin Amerwa (SOF al formation, POP 

Academic year—evening. Current policies and programs, oe eal preconditio” 

and private; foreign loans and investment; so ial and technologie! 

investment. 

nerd 


; 

907 , Maliey (3-0) e 

287-88 Latin America: Trade and Commodity Policy \? pilateral and 6 
Not offered 1962-63 Tariffs and exchange control systems, 


commercial agreements, terms of trade. 
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200) . 
PA ; é 
, e minar in International Economics (3) 


Schmidt 
Pting—evening. Advanced topics in international economics Prerequisite: Eco- 
omicg 281-82 or the 


equivalent 
00 « 
930 Thesis (3 


>) 
Academic year 


The Staff 


as arranged; summer 1962 


ENGLISH* 
ard, F. S. Tupper, C. 
‘ H. Coberly, P. H. Highfill, Jr. 


‘ rofessors W. L. Turner, Muriel Met lanahan, j..G. Allee. j25:J.'P. Rees- 
Assie, Jr., R. H. \ 4 alker, Jr. 


D. Linton, C. W. Cole (Chairman), R. H. 


I professors R. E. Gajdusek, Elizabeth W right, Nancy Tischler, J. G. Sween- | 
hsiry, *&. Lyon : 
bes ane Bauman, R. C. Rutledge, E. N. Harbert | 
here of Arts with q major in American Thou d Civilization (Field of-Study) 
‘ heduired: the Arts and Letters curric ulum, page 5 
an Thoy 7} the general requirements, pages 37-42, and the grade “pass” on the Ame 
"inate, ae and Civilization major examination at the end of the senior year. The co- 
Under fou meld of knowledge upon which the student will be examir is summarized 
tm Social &€neral headings: (1) European cultural history—the Renaissance and mod- 
Xeular and ‘ntellectual cultures 
Wig Mention to English literature and history from t l6th through the 19th cen 
pttioncs of etican history the political, 


economic, s0< ial, and 


gious thought and 
American people; (3) nerican philosophy arts—a survey of 


The wO~a k ‘Ments with a knowle lge of outstanding i juals; (4) American lit 
he Dertme” ledge of major writers, to her with a study of poetry, fiction, and drama. 
q « > . A -- 

Se van ; ent of English provides a proseminar (English 179-80) i; tended to assist the 
q ire o 

wth s dent paring himself for the 


najor adviser will give to 


major examination. The ma 


ration a check list of ava lable courses grouped 


as prerequisite, nec- 
for the completio 


n of the major study program 
Arts with an , 


/ 
: 
as a background to cor temporary civilization with par 


ajor in English Literature Field-of Study) —Pr 

ph 9}. "TS curric ulum, page 3 It is y omme ed that | ospective 

Y “Wired hom among the listed « flerir 
tip ‘Aor eramfe ral re quirements, pages 3/—42, and tl s re Ex glish Litera 
Uda Pon Which at the « of the senior year rdinated kn wi 
Anoie the ollows ¢ student will be examined at the end of his senior year is summarized ) 
aj Ps ‘On be. Ng general headings: (1) the history « f Englis ature from the 
Politi ae the chief | iglish writers (a certain fami with each n 
Ya led knowledge of Shal e); nglish social and 
Work. reflected in the t } ropean int 
With lakey In ome Ments whic h have affected Ey t I 0 

One , ach of the ae 


rked 


ed 
Depa 


m of the major 


0 A , 

“Mts 
n m the field of {merican Literary 
ac , @2 UNndergra luate 
aS a Major 


Part), (9 Amer Th 
Y ’ mer ar ous 
"h introducto 2 
’ Nas 


ry courses in Amer on 
Xan not tak - s = 
i “ACT any ¢ I 
te Nation. ! f the 


major in this Uni 
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Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 43-45, the following ened 
requirements must be met: twelve of the required semester hours must be of seminar § tet 


and six in American literature; twelve of the required viet 
American history , " 


six in American history 
hours must be of second and third group courses in the fields of 
ture, philosophy, education, and art recommended by the adviser; a thesis (six 


hours) in any of the foregoing fields or in some combination of them. Becau p,? 
various undergraduate majors which will be accepted for admission to this progr) 
basic reading list is assigned to all students, to assist in preparing them for the 
Master’s examination. . 
Master of Arts in the field of English and American Literature. Prerequisite: . js 
Thought and Civilizatio® * oe 


dergraduate major in English Literature or American 
University; or twenty-four semester hours in English and/or 

The student who has not taken either of the above majors ratio” 
The student offering split prepa ture: 
{ America [jver# if 
the followins 7 tet 


enty-four de 
lent’S underg™. 


: a 
1/or American literature this 


the sophomore leve | 
University must take a candidacy examination. 
(English and American literature) will be examined in English an 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 43-45, 
requirements must be met: (1) a schedule of courses amounting to tw 


hours, planned in consultation w th the adviser; on the basis of the stuc a 

ate preparation, to include a comprehensive survey of American literature 7 on anf 

literature from 1600; (2) a Master's thesis (six semester hours) written oF on of th 
the instructor in whose field the major ree Engl 


proved topic under the direction of 
American literature 2m 


material falls; (3) a final written examination on 
literature from 1600 

Master of Arts in the field of English Literature —Prerequisite: 
in English Literature at this University, or twenty four semester 
The student who has not passe 


aj" 
an undergraduate je 
hours in Eng? insti 
i the major C8P 
hich, in 18 


se 
following ee 


four se yrs) 


ture above the sophomore level. 
in English at this University must take a candidacy examination W 
difficulty, is comparable to the major examination in En, lish. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 


13-45, the 
to twenty: 


requirements must be met: (1) a s¢ hedule of courses amounting r 

: - (aie gemest® be 

hours, planned in consultation with the adviser: (2) a Master’s thesis (S'* e noee eld ! 
- ; nied w 

written upon an approved topic under the direction of the instructor : 

, neil 


falls; 1 (3) a final written examina 


1 A 
, , , | 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See the pan phlet on 


lish (Sche 


ution with a teaching field in En 


helor of Arts in E 
Prerequisite: the Education curric ulum, page 34 | in the School of 
rlish option and the professior i] courses listed im 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION* 
First Group “as 
A English for Foreign Students (3) : 


Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; 
I 
x designed to assist the foreign student in ove 


; 
summer 1962. 

; " 
rcoming de 
pmar, 


ing ar 1 writir g ir 

use of English, Special attention is given to spelling, synta%, gra f 
vocab ry % 

vocabulary. tee and 

" y ; A ts 

B English for Foreign Students (3) . gtudern gi 
1 cemester forel®™ " ytlim 


Fall—evening; spring—day and evening For second 
sitory paragraphs anc 


, - : hemes» 
vet ready for English 1. Writing of exp aes 


reading for comprehension, voc abulary, and style. ot 
: yor" pt 


they are tested in the : 
and writing skill. Those students who ® Fx 

both halves of the Eng 

(whe 

vglish 1X .. Colles? 
legrees 10 Columbian,“ asic , 
of literature 2 
re oO 

nish) will follow the sequence 1 of 


P hal 
and English 4 4s. che second Colles 


* Befor nts are registered in English 1, 


pelling 


rd usage 
be exemy 
y prepared are assigned to F 


ed in curricula leading to Bachelor's « 
| one year 


ed from one or 


4 


se who are 

All students enr 
quired to take one year of English composition 4 
guages, French, German, Slavic Languages, or 
1 semesters of one of the introductory literature « 9 
English. | nglish 2 


English 1 or 1X is prerequisite to all other courses in ie oie 
ts not required to follo 


purse 


be 


six-hour composition course requirement of stu 
Art id Sciences sequence 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


position*® (3) 
and evening; s 
relses in comy 


Moore and Staff 


Review of gram 


evening; summer 1962. 


Osition, readir 
3) Moore and Staff 
mmer 1962. An intensive 
ich are assigned students whose 
red for the regular work of English 1. 
ill, and 


and exercises in the basic structure 
and in the writing of para 


a . , 

"aay and evening; spring—day and evening: su 
“nglish grammar and composition to wi 
how them inadequately pre 


*gins with letailed instruction, 
of the Englich 


lish lan, re 
oe aneua ge 
English 1, 

1 tuition 
te of $25). 


tglish Con 


aphs; it continues with the con 
a week and carries 3 ser 
regular fee of $30 a semester hou 


English 1X meets five hours nester hours of 
fee is $1 15 (the 


r, plus an addi 


tposition* (3) 


Moore and Staff 

a —day and eve ; ’ ; 962 , a aes 
lr freshmen oS; Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. For second-semes 
Readi, ne? not following the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences sequence. 

gs ; : < 
cedure and practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in research pro- 
4 E | . Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X, 

Nglis é 

Pal ™ Composition* (3) Moore and Staff 

a Cal . 

of the nd — evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. ihe second half 

| Vp “hour English Composition course required of students in Columbian College. 

and 4. iD critical analysis 


 rese and practice in exposit< ry and argumentative techniques 


Prerequisite: English ] or 1X and 


i both semesters of on¢ 


arch procedure 
ml , le troductory liter 
Pa K Tiling of Reports (3) 
tice j “ay and evening; 
™ the Writing 


ature courses 


lurner and Staff 
ty and evening; summer 1962. Theory and prac 
Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. and 2 or 4, 


spring—dsz 
of technica] reports. 


109 p SECOND Group 
iOSi. > ; — 
Pa eon y riting (3) McClanahan and Staff 
Tequisite. Be, A Study of types of expository writing with weekly exercises. Pre. 
le » * English } or 1X, and 2 or 4 


£ {oS} 
Study of the techniques of narrati 
Prerequisite: English l or 1X, a 


> Wri: Se 
Spring Ming of Fiction the Short Story 
vening. 


Gajdusek 


ng and class criticism of 


Gajdusek 


Prerequisite: English ] consent of u 
anced f 1 > 
Not Offered “ > Position \9) Moore 
»2~H° : : . 

ys, ocr 63. _ Theory and practice in the writing of expository articles and 

Lg 7 — English 109; consent of nstructor 
CW ritin > nt . at “ 

Academic Year “ing of Fictioy the Novel (3-3) Gajdusek 
Structor, evening, W riting a novel. Prere juisite: English 


114; consent of 


ENGLISH LIT! RATURE 


ss Ing F First Group 
“roduct; 
Ade hic ae 10 English Lit raturey (3-3) upper and Stafi 
» lish, ] or 1X way and evening; summer 1962. A historical survey. Prerequisite: 
~92 Ins ; . 
ls duct; 
Aten = tion to Europ. an Literature+ (3-2) Shepard and Staff 
A elish x C8Y and evenin pe whet 
rl evening. Considera of various types. Prerequisite: 
feet 
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Seconp Group* ike 
A 


vara >) “fis 


121-22 English Literature from the Beginnings to 1500 (3-3 
First half: not offered 1962-63. Second half: spring—evening; summer 1962. 


half: English literature prior to Chaucer. Second half: Chaucer. ie 
125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) a 
Fall—evening. The development of the English language in a historical tree 
of English grammar. pf 
129-30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3-3) Tup 
Academic year—day. Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601 
Twp 


135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) 

Academic year—day. : 

, p . : ; Reesi#é 

139-40 The Seventeenth Century (3-3) Linton, oT 
First half: poettt 


Academic year—evening; summer 1962—English 139 (3). 


prose from 1603 to 1660. Second half: Milton. : pil 
141-42 The Neoclassical Movement (3-3) He 
Academic year—day. Poetry and prose from 1660 through the mid-18th cont of 
151-52 The Romantic Movement (3-3) ion 
Not offered 1962-63. From the mid-18th century through Shelley and Keat® pal 
161-62 Victorian Literature (3-3) She 
Academic year—day. Poetry and prose from 1830 to 1900 Lint” 
165-66 The Twentieth Century (3-3) ose, 
Academic year—day; summer 1962—English 166 (3). British poettys - 
drama since 1900. Rees 
181-82 The English Novel (3-3) he pe 
Academic year—day. Major English novelists from the 18th century tot 
day. igh! 
183-84 The English Drama (3-3) dram é 
Academic year—evening. First half: concerned principally with ey the 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Second half: a historical survey from 
ent day. Allee 
192 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) ' 
Not offered 1962-63. Celtic and Norse. i . igh! 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the English Tupp™ 
Literature Major (3-3) 
Academic year—day and evening. Conferences and group dist ussion> 
lump Group 
222 The Age of Chaucer (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. Ale 
223-24 Old English (3-3) soo. Fist! 
Academic year—evening. English language and literature before 120 
Old English grammar and readings. Second half: Be owull, Alle 
225 { pplied Linguistics (3) ait introdocnis 
Not offered 1962-63 Survey of the English language since 18503 »dern Ame? 
analytical methods of struc tural linquistics and their ap} plication %0 a 
and British writing and to secondary school teaching of English. who Sip 
degrees in ¢ olumbian Ore oe ys 
. a & English 


* All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's 
of literature 


yt i to take one year of English composition and one year oO 
va ence 
g French, German, Slavic Languages, or Spanish) will follow the sequ 52 vie 
be nesters of one of the introductory literature courses, and English 4 German 51" 95. 
sh 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages 71 French 51-52 Gerpt Engl 


roup courses ¢ 


uages 91-92, or Spanish 51-02 is prerequisite to all seconG-§ 


Columbian College of {ris and Sciences 


3 . . . . . . a o an 
“36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Conte mporaries (3-3) Tupper 
™mmer 1962— English 236 (3). Prerequisite: English 135-36. 


3) 


39 mH : 3 . 
,» Studies in Seventeenth Century Literature (3-3) Reesing 


Open to qualified undergraduates. First half: chief figures 
ilton. Second half: Milton. 


ot offered 1969-63 
"Xclusive of M 


Yl49 c, ». 
* Studies in Neoclassical Literature (3-3) Highfill 
9s * offered 1962-63, Prerequisite: English 141-42 


Romantic Movement (3-3) Reesing 
Prerequisite: English 151-52 


&) a ~< , . 
“02 Studies in the 
“\0t offered 1962-63, 
b]~ . ; 
62 Studies in Victo 
‘ % offered 1962-63, 


oi 6 


rian Literature (3-3) Shepard 
Prerequisite: English 161-62. 
Studies in Twentieth ( 


Not ventury Literature (3-3) Linton 
Qs a, 1962-63 Eliot and his contemporaries 
~ ,. 
ds pes . f > 9 
cade rudies in the History of English Literary Criticism (3-3) Shepard 
Structor © year—evening. Open to undergraduates with the approval of the in 
vy , 
A309 on 
Thesis (3 3) The Staff 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
TA76 First Group 
i. Iner 7 . 
‘Academ; Oduction to American Literature* (3-3) Cole and Stafi 
ic m 
from the tove ~day and evening; summer 1962. A historical survey. First half: 
rerequi . sinings to the Civil War. Second h wif: from the Civil War to the present 
‘site: English ] or 1X 
179 Th SECOND GROUP 
© Americ. 
Fall " say rican Short Story (3) Coberly 
V5 ae The historic development of the short story in Ameri 
fe Studies in A 
1969 53 ond | n American Literature (3-3 Lyon 
dem, Ves 4 alternate year academic year iy; 1963-64 and « years: aca 
0 : evening [ 
“Standing writers.” P, , Majo S$ in the nati nal cultural tre as shown Dy 
lrg 4 - Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. 


2 an Poets (3~3 
demi, and altern 


ate year . 1 ‘ ternat s 
Year : 7©ars: academic year ay; 1¥05-6% and alternate years 
Signi ? “8? —evenino . 
eShificant Writers "© summer 1962—F 174 (3 Advanced « ul study of 
Yc eTs anc Ver ' I , } th cent 
17: ond halj: the _ movements. First half: from begit nings through 19th centur 
(‘on~7, <4 Century 
go ee 
1962.63 rican Drama (2 
a 
j*demic : : wwerhate ye ifs cade 
‘ e deal academic ye ve a 1ale 
lg " “Y; summer 1962 ng i crit 
°con Fs ant Plays ul 7 aia Pe ” 19th c 
} r half; the Oth Tt First hali-+ § g 19th ce 
(79 1 ce 
G4 
969. A Merican F 
Vat N fiction, 
dead 8nd alte; on (3-3) Coberly 
Meme nate yea ’ \ r: 1963-4 ternate year 
. f g i »* alte ale ars 
es. 


Anguages 
‘ntroductory 


The George Washington University —— 


179-80 Proseminar: Readings for American Thought and 
Civilization Majors (3-3) 


Academic year day and evening Conferences and group discussions. 


Tump Group 

pe = : Talker 

271-72 Seminar in American Thought (3-3) W A 

Not offered 1962-63. Intensive consideration of specific periox ¥ 7 
marily literary, in the history of American civilization. Prerequisite: Englis 


or the equivalent. 
Coberlf 


277-78 Studies in American Fiction (3-3) te: Bo 
First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1962-63. Prerequisites, the ip 
177-78 or the equivalent. Open to the undergraduate with the approv® . 
structor 


The Stall 


279-80 Thesis (3-3) 
Revatep Courses IN Orner DEPARTMENTS 


Education 136, Teaching English 

History 151-52, English History 

Philosophy 111-12, History of Philosophy 

Spee h B, American Spee h for Foreign Students 
Speer h 102. Oral Inter pretation oj Literature 


GEOGRAPHY* 


{ Professor H. W. Westermann? 
{ssociate Professorial Lecturer J. P. Pickard 
{ssistant Professor J. T. Dav 

» Joan Barry escae ne 
‘ P j >rerequisile: n° 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (De partmental) —Prered sronbly J iyd 
and Letters curriculum, page 32, including Geography 51 and 52. tt ® 


. : ; Geology ro 


, 9 
that this curriculum include Biology 1-2}; Economies 1-2 “et 
n 9 


{ssocia 


pology 1-2 42, twenty-fout st fi: 
ired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 37- oh ‘ : 15’ Ge 
hours of Geography beyond first-group courses, including Geograp ay Economiiem oe 
teen semester hours in one or more of the following departments: - +e and six 
ology, History, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology» - 
ter hours of Mathematics or Statistics 
Vaster of Arts in the field of Geography alent 
with a major in Geography from this University, or the equivalent , 901-2, 4 
, j including Geography 20 


Prerequisite: the degr 


Required: the general requirements, pags 43 45, 
299-300. 


First Group The 


>] Introduce tion to Geography (3) 2 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. A study of pla ' paren 
sical and cultural eart 


—< 
| 


acteristics, patterns and associations of phy 
i 


year 1961-62 studen® 
and Zoology: 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the acacem 

+ On sabbatical leave fall semester 1961-62 Botany 

t An interdepartmental course offered 
register in either department 


by the departments of 
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y World Reg 


all~evening ; 


| tons (3) 
d " spring—day; summer 1962. 
| “scription and 


rhe Staff 
The analysis of world regional divisions, 


as t} interpretation of region complexes, evaluation of regional differences 


they affect the di stribution and activities of man. 


Seconp Group 
103 


~4 Cartography (3-3) 


A ar course: 
Sademic year 
ma, er 
P proje 


A The Stafi 
A ye. : : , , , 
credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 


Principles of cartographic drafting; elementary 
map and graph planning de sign 
aps. Prerequisite: Geography 51 and 52. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


Saturday morning 


and construction; uses and inter 


*e al Geography (3-3) Davis 
s Uemin . % 
a year: lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2 hours)—day. Intro 
10n to the e 


arth sciences: form of the 


earth, grids and time, weather and climate, 
TOCeSsses 


and land-forms, soils, vegetation; weather forecasting, map read- 
“pad Capabilities (3) 
S vv 


and alternate 


ational years, Evaluation of land capabilities based on analysis of 
alysis a » Physic al, economic, and social land ch cteristics. Principles of site an- 
ic a 
125 rest use Systems of measurement of area potential. 


Tr 
364 ation Complexe s (3) 
ic 


nate years A study of transportation networks and systems by 


65, and ideas are given varying degrees of place utility, An analysis 


6 \ @nsportation in urban, national, and international relations ips, 
r P - . 
1969 ~ Onomies (3) Davis 
: and alte 
Rion, aiternate ye : j scription and comr sx differing re 
Blona] Cconomies ” 7eat8: fall—day. Descri 1 and comparison of differing r 


Pastoral, igricultural, 


: "orld Populati 


23 
industrial; 


; patterns of world distribution. 


ey and aq] on and S¢ ttlement (3 Westermann 
ea 1d alte ‘ ' 

dist ions spermate years: spring—day. Population composition, structures, and 
'0n, Seen, ‘aracteristic world a ttement patterns in terms of population organi 
Rta 10n uy sment of 


a factors contributing to p tion pressures, explosions and mi 
“NG rural settlement patterns and trends. 


My 
v5 R “ 

\€gion 

tal 
W962. and Industrial Structures (3) 
nd yg; 2 alternate 


distribu » years: fall—day rl 
Ning. ton of industry, Principles of ix 


Westermann 


dustrial complex, types 
1 and economic devel )pment 


I 


Catlor 
96g oa Industry (3) We stermann 
"orld j dustegttnate years: spring—day Structure and development of the major 
l: 8, industria] location requirements, 1 


us nts, principles of industrial equilibrium. 
tria] p 
Strme rial F lany 


are r 1962 Th. 8 or l nderdeveloped Areas ,) 
‘ag: h " 1% apnnr } - } r 
h “ppraisal of industr elop n 
Problems op TePaFation an implementat : - a 
“OUNtri inc Ustrial developm nt ‘ “ &. alized 
\4) hh Particular emphasis on Unit —_ . 
rh 
Slat  Slternate ye ' 
Meny, Mships ; the ot years Location, functio 8, and forms of cities; urban-rural 
the oie? Urban hierarchy: urban problems and the history of their develop 
l4s rn ity of the future » “foan probiems and the history of their d I 
. . 
orld ¢ 
i) Cul : 
a tu . 
nda : ral Ce Ography (2) 
tte 


Campbell 
s; modal behavior 


| +} tid 
ties these dill 


er “ Study : . 
Drege wand " ly of differences in nationa 


" Mality 
in y tre , 
1 ‘Nterperson hits ty; 


iracter structure 


cal of various cultures: 


Jom —" 
i . 424d 6 
al relations , 


and intercultural communications. 


80 The George mu ashing ton University — # 


Campht I 


val unils 
f com 


146 World Political Geography (3) 
Spring—day. lypes and distributions of political systems, the major politi¢ 
ind associations of the world, factors which affect relative political power, area 0 
flict and arbitration. 


= = - “ * P | 2 _ane 
73-74 City Planning: Theory and Practice (3-3) - of 
evaluation & 


Academic year—evening. Theories of city functions and structures; . optimus 


urban activities, value systems; analysis of contemporary urban problems; “ 
designs for future cities; theory and techniques of planning; ool techniques 
plementation of plans. 


181 United States* (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 


. Nn 
> ’ lati pymall 
83 Western Europe* (3) Weste 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day nn 
oi ° > if ser ma 
84 The Mediterranean* (3) West 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day 
185 Africa*® (3) 
Offered 1963-64 
186 The Middle East* (3) 
Offered 1963-64. 
191 Latin « imerica” (3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. Davis 
194 Communist China* (3) 
Spring—day. 
195 Eastern and Southeastern Asia* (3) 
) I 962-€ 
Not offered 1962-63. We tera 
196 The Soviet Union* (3) 
Fall—day. 
The Pacific® (3) 
Not offered 1962-63 
198 Australia*® (3) 
Not offered 1962-63 
lump Group} rand 
; att - shell, Wester™ 
201-2 Seminar: History and Philosophy of Camp 
4 ote reds 
Geography (3-3) j half is ¢ om no 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half ur ntil the secon { the deve won" f 
1962-63 and alternate yea lemic year—evenl! . -— raisal of te fap 
; t] | m rodott yrese critical apP sefuh 
o geographic ep am { Herodotus to 7. I t mgt to develop 4 = 
works of the wor Ss me imous geo : ' it 
temporary philosophy of geography 
; : fos jete” 
205-6 Area Data Collection and Analysis (3-3) } half js comP 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half unti | the socom alternate | year nt 
Lecture 1 hour), labor story und field (3 hours 1963-64 and rections q yantl 
Sources of regional information; methods and systems of data collec 
ind qualitat e methods of analysis; systems o! ynthesis P “" 
ne 
terested in 15 - are So it 
*R t Fe t artic ariy +” 7 : 7 
c ‘ n the yartment ‘ol Econo h History, and New = of ands in a 
aaa, 4 phe coal ;-86. Economic History and FLO") ont Tr 
iL : “164. ‘South As - Eco a . . neon Political Scier sce 17}, i " 
tory 16 uth merica sr r and Font 


imerican Politics and Government 


) ior. 
‘ll. 12 Reading Course in Economic Ge ography (3 
Not offered 1962-63. 
Proac 


222 « 
33 32 


>) 
The development of econom 


geography as a systematic ap- 
| analysis, the literature of economic 


geography, research methods. 
h to Tegiona g 


4 Seminar: Regional and Urban Planning Westermann. Campbell 
(3.3) 
é ye 


“I Course: 
+ °ademic 


: credit is not given for the first half unti tl 

‘ year 
“Onting the 

24) 

< a ae 
i 12 Seminar: Place : et 
63-6 and alternate years A study of the culture traits which characteriz 
ethn; ate years, cre 

) thnig toups and differentiate people-place association 

PAY AY, 


lee... 
06 Seminar : World Problem Areas (3 
~Ummer 1962 Geography 251 (3). 


dan 
: come Matters of 
NStability 


1¢ second half is completed 
evening. Analysis of the planning funct 


16 


ion, major problems con 
lanning—its areas of success and failure. 


| ' 
| Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 31 


planner, contemporary status of Pp 
j , j , , 
id Culture (3-3) 
ay ¢ various 
;) 


A study of those parts of the wo 
international concern, whe 


7 } 
because of their political or 
ive tendenc es. An evi 


>» UNSound ex onomic deve lopme nt, or 


W9: le “omplex of factors which “wea 
4596, R 


lhe Staff 
A ese arch | 33 ) 

Acada,.: 

R ade Mic year—as arrange 

99 ‘ 


COURSES OFFI RED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


5 tat | th offers the fol 
low: Addition to the reguiar courses announced above, the | r vo 
%B c . | lagree af R P , S« 
Chg, 8 Courses for students undertaking work toward the cgegree ol bachelor of Cl 
ify Ce { General Studies. For 
Moras oBtaphy, Which is administered by the Coll. eo ep: 
mation Concerning the de sree in Cartography, see the brochure on the « ibject. 
CARTOGRAPHY Procram 


d] 


lh 
by Mroduction to 


_ orld Re 


GEOGRAPHY 
Geography (3) 
tons (3) 


16 > - ‘ 
1) Physical Geo raphy gy 
2 Lang . 
15 J @pabilizi, s (3) 
"SPortation ( om pli ves ) 


l Ma CARTOGRAPHY 


gand Des, riptive Geometry 
“rveying (3) 

Lg s | ‘ Urveying (3) 
NO Map pmtary F 
l) My . "OJection 


“ap PR. 
55 P Reprod, 
os “€me 
ow 


4 , . 
hotogr;, mmetry (33) 


$ (2) 


‘tion (3) 


lary G, odes 
e dete 1 
X) p ; 
or 


82 The George Washington University _ 


GEOLOGY* 


Professor Geza Teleki (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers C. L. Christ, Michael Fleischer, H. T. Evans, Jr. 
Associate Professor G. V. Carroll 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Nicholas Hotton, I. G. Sohn 
Lecturer Irving Friedman 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with major in Geology (Departmental =n 


requisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, page +9; phy 
following first-group courses must be included: Geology 1-2, 12; Chemistry 11-45 


ics 11, 12; Mathematics 6. 21, or 12. ef 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 37-42, twenty-seven Se 

hours in Geology beyond first-group courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree thirty 

for the Bachelor of Science degree. pr he degt? 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology—Prerequisit®: "from 


of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respctively, with a major in Geology 
University, or the equivalent ign 18" 
“ ° ~ pea “ 5 4 oreig? 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. For graduate work, the fc 4 
guage studied should be French, German, or Russian 


Fist Group - 
; These 
1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) Ast 


of the earth's crust, geologic processes, Second hal 
riods, evolution of life on earth. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. Cartel 


bo 


Minerals and Rocks (3) 


co 

ction to the cigs 

Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—day. Introduction ° y derer™ 
‘ " . ais 

minerals and rocks and their environments; identification of so st. 

~ » chemica 

tion of their physical properties and by the use of elementary chem 


isite: Geology 1. Laboratory fee, $8 | 


Seconp GROUP Tele 
10] History olf Geological Sciences (2) 1 and 
d j 5* . = +. u 
Not offered 1962-63 Lectures on the development of geological the e 


history of geological and related sciences led 
T ne 


107 Dynamic Geology (3) oe en dose 
. . ‘he interrelavion seal 3” 
Fall: lecture (3 hours), recitation (1 hour lay The inte » geoe 1! I 
und exogene forces in the processes of dimentati and vulcanis™ oe! 501085 
— “ ; nue - sng. Prerequisite: 
geophysical aspects ol epicontinent ] i ge ynclinal area 1 
2, 12; Physics 11, 12. Car 


co 
111-12 Mineralogy (3-3) 1 half hes Be iy) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the secon , 


pleted (except for chemistry majors who may receive 


credit for the First h igh wwe 


Academic year: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—even''t graphy. . ide 
phological crystallography and elementary aspects of optical crys 1 minerslOB ie: 
ae lj .t Z ; K ; ‘dent Roane ; f minerals. Second half: optic prered 9) 
' fic tie . of = nepes a ner ils by us of the polarizing microscoP,” poratory - 
Ce + ana and 12: Phy Sas 11. 12, or permission ol the instructor. ™ rol! 
a semester Ot 
a ic , 

115 Petrography (4) , Megascopic and ye” 
Fall: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours)—evening meer Geol! 


> ereduisite: 
; n rock rereqt 
ic identification and classification of commé« rocks. | 
Laboratory fee, $10 
ear 1961-62 


taff of Instruction here te the gcem 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Petrology (3) 

and alternate years: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 

Croan ett theory; laboratory work on the 

Seol pic determination of mineralogical 
Ogy 115, Laboratory f¢ e, $10 


Lectures on 
liagnosis of rock genesis by polarizing mi 
textural characteristics. Prerequisite: 


% Structural 


pri Geology (3) Carroll 
ter nB: lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arranged—day, Genetic i 
Pretation of ge 


a Plications to ge 
123 


l Advanced Structural Geolo 


Ologic formations on the basis of their structures, with emphasis on 


ological field work. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2; Physics 1]. 12 


4 ZY (3) The Staff 

10 speci and alternate years: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction 

focttlized techniques of structural analysis, and to te tonic theory. Prerequisite: 
gy 129 


r <<. Recommended Mechanical Engineeri 


Lo2morpholog, (3) 


“s Teleki 
rn » 

§prin, {2 hours), laboratory and ate years 
Dhotopra nd Nature and evolu of maps and aerial 
. Sphs, Prerequisite: Geok 


Eo icG 
1% nomic Geolo 


Cenesi and alternate years: lecture 
Mining’; i*tibution, mode of 


£Y (3) 
é 
(2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arranged 


occurrence, and utilization of mineral raw materials, 


} relation to economic life. Prerequisite: Geology 1, 12, 107. Lab 
TY fee, $1 , i 
- ’ . 
by ay 
2 Inv. Be 5 
Academic rtebrate Pal ontology (3-3) Teleki 
Cc i b ', 
T nom, *°2t: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours), field tr ps as arranged—day. 
teanism, of fossil invertebrates, development paleoecology of invertebrat 
ls “ rerequisite: Geology 1-2, 12 fee, $8 a semester 
% erlebray » P 
Lecture (9 : aleontology (3 Hotton 
b Ching mo laboratory r field arranged. 1962-63 and alternate years: spring 
Y the fossi 7eneral features of ve rate morphology and evolution as illustrated 
57 u record ; proble ms ot! paleoe logy an la laptation, where appropriate 
e.¢thods i», p 
; ha Paleontology \o Sohr 
bac tological ternate years, An introduction to the principles and techniques of 
logy 15 go esearch, including the rules of zoological nomenclature. Prerequisite 
Ig sh 
} “graphy (4) Teleki 
an, and alte ' : . 7 
rh Princip |e "mate years, Sedimentation, facies, evaluation of stratigraphic bound 
© 15, 199 °° Of correlation 


22 » applied stratigraphic geology. Prerequisite: Geology 
‘3 


Carroll and Staff 
ire and map work on the 
; ms and structures. This course may | 
eology 107, 12° . ( graphy 5) 


iphy 1, or permission 


pars: fall—day Lectt regional dis 


reelected for 


¢ instructor 


Tamp Group 


eC The Saf 
tected ° year—.. . 2 Phe ‘ o 
ese per topics o¢s not repeat itself and may be 
1] xX SUCCeagiy, Years ~I AL toy D not repeat itself a 
P y } 


Christ 


determined 


Carroll 


84 The George Washington University _ ne 


212 Crystal Chemistry* (3) Le 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Chemistry of the solid state. Bow alos 
ing and coordination and the role of crystalline structure in chemistry and mine Wi 

: , * sche 

241 Geochemistry* (3) k bes io 
1963-64 and alternate years. Principles and theories on the abundance, relst 
ships, and the distribution in the various rock and mineral species. od 

. . m 

244, Isotope Geology* (3) a of 
1963-64 and alternate years. Investigation of geological phenomena by mea? 
ble and unstable isotopes of elements and of changes in their abundance. 

Sobt 


251-52 Micropaleontology (4-4) n vi 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Not offered 1962-63. Ide nee 
the binocular microscope of Ostracoda and other fossil micro-organisms. erecolt! 

paleontological research methods, taxonomy, and pa wat 


tological techniques, 
Laboratory fees 


Age determination and correlation of stratigraphic units. 
cte a 
mester. thes! 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. 


9) 
—s 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors W. K. Legner (Chairman), Gretchen Rogers 
Associate Professor J. C. King 

Assistant Professor H. D. Osterle 

Associate Anne Cordero 


al) 
men 
> : ear Se ‘ Depart? 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures (Depé 
—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 32 
rere : the J ‘ 97-49 German 51-2 
Required in addition to the general requirements, pages 37-42, German e profiel g 
een semester hours in German courses, above the first group; 
speaking and writing German; History 39-40 or the equivalent; 
Philosophy selected with the approval of the adviser. Majors in Germ 


reasona 
six vemeste ¥ ngly 
an are § stro 


vised to study French net 
Master of Arts in Germanic Languages and Literatures Prerequist is Jnivers* 

: . 1 

Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures from t 
Jeds 


the equivatent. os now 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45, including & reading ¥ anapt 
French and a thesis in the field of German literature or linguistics Graduat @ Oe 
Doctor of Phi osophy (Gre ate Council) See the pamp yhlet on the di calle 
h field in German (S¢ hoot 0 do 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching 
; 0 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, page 34 the <chool ° 
Required: the German option and the professional courses listed in 


cation Cat logue 
inst G gual 


First Group The> 


oe ler 
1-2 First-year German (3-3) 1 half is ont if 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the secom alf: 18 as? 


1962. Secon ai 


First half: fall—day and evening; sprin day; summer vrai 
2 ate ; " an & ie 
spring—day and evening; summer 1962 Phe essentials of Germangus age = 
lation of easy prose. Aural training, oral practice in electrome wo 
Workshop fee, $6 a semester ; conker 


in 
try, to be determined 


* Prerequisite: an adequate back 


the instructor aa 
+ The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the demic year 1961-4 


3 . 
* econd-year German Sant B The Staff 
‘ Year course: credit is not given for the first half until the secx half is complet sd. 
irse half : fall. day and evening: sprit day; summer 1962. Second half: fall day; 
Spring day and eveni: £; summer 1962 Selections f r . Gern rose 
Age ten _ review of grammar Aural training, or a in electronic lan- 
i " , igh s¢ 1001 German. 
) non C onversation and Composition (3-3) Osterle 
ftdtemic year—day Aural training, oral practice in electronic language work 
D. Works shop fee, 


$ © a semester 
ygeiting 6 


F; very r / rk , . 

»s 
al] “Vp rman R ding I xamination stu The ‘ taf 
Wi &—ev ra st er 6: ly nd 

h itt : prin ung; t mer 1962. uc 
no ( 


yerman, who are preparing for 
Tuition fee, $90. 


rman Re ading s 


’ ’ 
jor Nonmajor Students (3) 


“ta ) The Stafl 
Pre “evening ; Spring evening; summer 1962. I lor gradi stu lents 
Ine its for read ing examinations. Undergra with pe n of the 

ruc a a 
or hater No a ademic credit for graduate st alone f oer 7 

5] te €quivalent. 

) A, 
~52 : 
Aca — to German Literature (3-3) Oster] 
Acaden,: . 

®mic year evening Prerequisite: German 4 or the « Juivaler 
SECOND GROUP 
B46 


19 ‘ Coethe’s - 


Faust” Parts I and II (3-3) Leg 


ner 
3 8 and alternate years: academic year evening, 
we Ge we 
pap tt hence! the Eighteenth Century (3-3 Rogers 
4 ‘ . 
and alternate years The age of Lessing, Goethe. and S 
1% : German Literatur Of the Vineteenth ( entury 3 } King 
Realism, and alternate years Romanticism, Biedermeier period, Young Germany 
Slee ¢, 
1969 9 Man Literatur, of the Twentieth Centu y 2) Rogers 
an 
lig o id alte Mate years: acader year—evening 
o0 { 
hr taege ed ( Or tposition for l ndergraduate y l Kir g. Legener 
oor uate Majors (1-1) 
CMic year d 
Year—ae 


arranged, 


a Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


a 
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99] 


General Linguistics; Comparative and Historical Indo- 
European Linguistics (3-3) 
F 8 science 


1963-64 and alternate year First hal ntroduction to linguistics a8 4 ] re 
Second half: introduction to comparative id historical linguistics, with specia 


ence to the Indo-European family. 


223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) 


snd 
1963-64 and every third year Treatment of phonetics, phonemics, morphology: 
syntax Allee 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King os 
1962-63 and every third year: academic year—day Bibliography, meth 
eatin 1 research blems 
readings, and research problem 
I Lean! 
ature. “Te 
works. | 


Legit 


jetie® 
The literary soc! 


229 German Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. Transition from chivalric to bourgeois liter 
eras of Humanism and the Reformation as reflected in the principal literary 


230 German Literature of the Seventeenth Century (3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. Imitation of foreign models 
Preciosity. The beginnings of realism in the novel. Pietism. 


Rogt® 
cri ia 


alen ' 
‘i 
efit 


2 1 32 Ge rman Clas sicism (3—3) 
1962-€ 63 and alternate years: academic year—day An advanced study and 
of the literature of the Goethezeit. Pre requisite: German 131-32 or the equiva 

241-42 Seminar: German Romanticism (3-3) . aevidasl © 

1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening Treatment of indivi 
ers, groups, motifs, and tendencies Roge™ 
251-52 Seminar: Studies in Twentieth Century German Literature 
(3-3) 4 efit 


¢ _ try 
1963-64 and alternate years Special projects in fiction, drama, poe’” 


icism ostetl® 
9 9 I , . Relations 
261-62 German-English and German-American Literary Re 
and Inte ractions (3-3) 


isal of infl 
Not offered 1962-63. Comparative study of major genres Appraisal 


271-72 Seminar: German Literature (3-3) nodology ™ 
1962-63 and ography met 
ings, and rese sarch problems Test 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged Required of all candi 
German 


nate years: academic year—day Bibli 


STORY* 
HISTORY icuairnd 


H. Davison 


Professors E. L. Kayser, Wood Gray, H. M. Merriman, R. 
Associate Professors W » tes Davis, R. B. Thompson, R. U. Haske e 
{ssistant Professor C. J. Herber 


a? 
Instructor P. P. Hill isite the Aris 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in History (Field-of-5t marie Eee he Histo" 
Letters curriculum, page 32, including History 39-40 « er ri de of * pass” on © 
42, and the grae 


Required: the general requi eeu pages 3/ 
major examination at the end of the senior year 


, 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-6-. 


The Major, 


nd the cx 
nme le ne 

the study of the rise, develoy nee ‘ bal 
centered on a $ attests y History 5 rhe! 
tinuing challeng es of West cry range his ‘ eo Fre rm y - 
Buidanoe of an adviser the st " n Et a ys veriat 8 
eed COVerage of l the rise , non- Westen . . ¢ t I 4 
Un, (2) the Interactic of We r ' ee r natior f Eur a ' ~ 
tury, (3) th, historic 1). the ns of the vy research seminar 
of the Industria] Re Nution, an the Nanole ic W we ym = program, ao 
Amerieg in their world petting since cs is a required part nt or atey magi ry at's os 
"0 give ‘raining jn fundamental tec! ffered as a means of intes relating to the admi — 
UDtosemin (History 199-200) is vilisation. War des s rela ® 
“tnding of the coy itinuity of Wester: ’ carer et this sul : 1 the Chairman of the 
Non and Content of the aj see the | f Asta’ Sciences t 
thoes 6 the Dean of Columbian Colle , P S i 
Histo Department : - n f 

Bac @Cheloy of Arts y th am pag i I 
"uisite the Arts and Letters ¢ ‘ g The te . 

“quired the gene; | require ? , 
gp tiCan Civilizati; n mak Xa be exar 
i of knowledg: uy whic the , Sa tee tructure 
ery, ep onomic develo pment, governn 

Pring 


ney in “Dal literary 


e D 
; af Lat Ar . ude hlas 
works and wr Hist 197~( . wor aes the pamy | 
t of istory Provides a I ( r " For further € CAN Sciences | 
Y : minati eve : 
yheating himself for the major exam n of Colum ; f Arts 
hich ; cr fice of the Dean « e of Ba ) , 
8 available in the Office ¢ -rerequisite: the des t 
BM Aris in ee es 
p “Jor in History from this University : 
Ment, ‘ OF the t six must be 
reg tired: the General requirements, ay ww ve Of the thesis), y related field outside 
thing Second. and ¢ -group cours f six may be vals ~ on 
the oup history Courses; a maximu eed ? Department marys: on | 
bo “Dartment of History “Ss approved f E | 
to rable OF arrangir & with ins : e of 
y, Ye Braduate credit for such course ( > a’ s ' | 
Dag ter of Arts in he field of La ime { : db 
tontlor of Arts With a major in | Ame € 
“Wivale, t k ‘ 
attired: the £enera] require sy . t 7 | 4 
tation tions Will embrace po! ‘ a s 
The th Telations econom eve ¢ ‘ A 
in . ) O88 May be itte 
Naa Yb Witter 
“3 by the Adviser , G ’ 
P top of Philosophy (G le { oe ; , E 
‘ iis 
P, a, tlor of Arts in Edu . 
Crag isit, the Edu, 7 cul ! t } 4 S {fk 
tion ¢ red; the Histo ¥ o; the 
talog, 
First Grovi Her] | 
erpel 
4 . Kavser 
49 7 ior rm - Fi 
4 I 2 Dey velo pm: nt of f uro pean Cit sar Primarily for fres ‘ 
1 demig 7 ; . nmer 196 ) V i 
hal. n * Year “Gay and eve; g — : \ ‘ 
time, the Politi, al, so< lal, economic . 
1715, cond hal}: from ] cme pre 
{ “72 he 
a ; 
U>; De elopme Nt of the ( 
ted 
Ava, 


“ Haskett, Hill 
States (3 3) 
© ye 


88 The George Washington University — ll | 


Seconp Group* 


Kays 


109-10 Ancient History (3-3) onsit 
Academic year—day. The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be & 
ered. First half: the ancient Near East and Greece. Second half: Rome. 2 

. ; ae cay 

111-12 Medieval History (3-3) yon 

Not offered 1962-63. The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be 3th 


ered. First half: from the 4th to the 12th century. Second half: from ® 
through the 16th century. 


130 Nationalism (3) 
Summer 1962. The historical evolution of modern nationalism. 


ba ; ee “age ferbe! 
131-32 History of Germany (3-3) 2 Get 
Academic year—day. The political, social, and cultural development of 7 to the 
man people. First half: from the Reformation to 1871. Second half: from 
present. "4 
; \* Herb? 
141-42 History of France (3-3) histor’ 
Not offered 1962-63. A survey of the political, social, and cultural gent 
France. First half: from earliest times to 1815. Second half: from 1815 to @ ps 
- , : . omp 
143 History of Old Russia (3) be: over # 
Fall—day. The Slavic and Eurasian roots of Russian society and po# 
thousand-year period, 800-1800. 


145-46 History of Modern Russia (3-3) 


30! 
Thomp 


Firs My 


Academic year—day. The rise and fall of the revolutionary cycle. di 
'sarist Russia in the Golden Age, 1800-1917. Second half: Soviet Russ 
politics of empire, since 1917, Gray 

147 Economic History of Europe (3) 

Not offered 1962-63. A survey from ancient times to the present day- 

148 Oversea Expansion of Europe (3) sjvilizst™ 
Not offered 1962-63. International rivalries and the impact of European 20th as 
in Africa and the Pacific basin since 1500, with emphasis on the 19th an 
turies Davis” 

149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) »yeniDB og 
First half: 1963-64 and alternate years. Second half: spring—day and as relation 
Background of the European state system and of diplomatic practices ae the ge 
since the Congress of Vienna, with emphasis on the policies and actions 
powers and their statesmen. First half: to 1878. Second half: since *©*” 

151-52 English History (3-3) 4 . sch 
Academic year—day. A general survey of the development of politica’ First 
economic institutions of lasting signifix ance in the English speaking world. } 
to 1689. Second half: since 1689. pave 

f 

161 Ancient Americans (3) Inca, othe 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. A study of the Maya, Aztee, ¥ 
early civilizations of North and South America. Dav 

162 /berian Background of Latin America (3) » ‘History of i 
Alternate spring and summer terms: spring—day; summer 1962. - decline ° 
and Portugal, with emphasis on developments leading to the rise 4 ‘ 
Spanish and Portuguese empires. Dav 
ee ae a Spe 

163 Colonial Latin America (3) lopments } 
Fall—evening. Political, economic, social, and institutional develor dence 


: open 
: » we of indef “9 
ish and Portuguese America from the conquest through the wars nwa TO 
5 
and 190 through 196; Ht 


* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 161 through 166. 


courses | through 184; either History 39-40 or 71-72, to courses 


\64 5 

Aneel America since Independence (3) Davis 
Ment at” Spring and and summer terms: spring—evening; summer 1962. Develop 
\ % the independent South American states in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Mex; Rd , = 2 
lite, *tco and the Caribbean since Independence (3) Davis 
tepublie® Spring and summer terms: summer 1963; spring 1964 A survey of the 
i €$ of Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean islands 
« merican c 


SPTINg— eres olonial History (3) ; F Haskett 

Vincig} aeeene The settlement of the British colonies, the development of pro 

Cthturieg Utions, and the emergence of an American civilization in the 17th and 18th 

“ 4 

lo 

Neges0Cial History of the United States (3-3) | bongo Gray 

rellectual any @ enn summer 1962—History 172 (3). _Daily life, institutions, 
Ustrial ‘amy artistic achievements of the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861; and the Urban 

“ra, 1861 to the present time. 


o €Prese . : H : 
, a sentative Americans (3) ( ray 
fify signin’ Summer 1962. A biographical approach to national history. Some 
etme, icant and pivotal personalities in the development of the United States in 
i] R » Susiness, science, religion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. 
“CO . . ss ifs Ps : z 
Pal nomic History of the United States (3) Gray 


ay, . . . . c 
Main trends in the development of American agriculture, industry, and 


rade &i 
is 


76 2 1607, with their Old World backgrounds and in their world setting. 

(3.3) tical and Constitutional History of the United States Haskett 
Acad, ; 

. Mic y ° 
Civi] _ year—day; summer 1962 History 175 (3). Fi > to the eve of the 


In The st» Second half: the Civil War to 1940. 
Not South (3) 
€ ¢ 
Config 962 63. Rise of the plantation system and slavery; the intersectional 
lip ’ And the Problems and progress of the New South. 
Not wae est (3) 
Bag pt 1962-68. 


t , : . 5 . . 
Academi Plomatic History of the United States (3-3) Merriman, Hill 


. 
» Year... ; . : . . 
7at—day and evening. endencies toward isolation, expansion, and col- 


the An i disputes with 


Gray 


The role of the frontier in American history. 


foreign countries and their settlement; and the activities of 
hej ™tican yer, With foreign countries and their settlement; and the activities of 
‘ys Since la9g atic of state and diplomatic agents, First half: to 1898. Second 
«versea & at ' 
rite day “* pansion of the United States (3) Mersiman 
4 y. 1€ political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying pos 
Ca 
» “Unad, 
F aa » T?..2 : . : 
tye ay rive United States (3) Merriman 
r 2 Nglish-« ss 1¢ historical background and main trends in the relationship of the 
A is pea ing peoples of North America. 
ry of 
Ne " th {india (3) Thompeon 
Ng i 62-63 li ; es 1 
01 <-63, The civi ization of India and her neighbors from the begin 


j {Urre . 
Maden = History (1-1) Kayser 
2 ) 


> Ye, 

Hip day Contemporary events in their world setting 

19¢: Y Of the : 

16 ! the Near East (3) Davison 
‘lamig nd Seis, 2 ince 3 , ' — or ao 
re; the kgroun, years: fall 1962—day. rhe Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and 
Ukigh pect 


n history; the rise and decline of the Ottoman Em- 
powers in the area; and the Ottoman breakup into the 


Ccessor states. 
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90 The George eW ashington University 


Th ss 


195-96 History of the Far East (3-3) viii 
First half: not offered 1962-63. Second half: spring—day. First half: ie fat 
tion of China and Japan from the beginnings to 1600. Second half: the moe 
East under the impact of the West since 1600. 53 
- . > . , ‘ ° Sqammo 

197-98 Proseminar in Latin American Civilization Davis. Robb, 54 

(3-3) Ope? 
F rr eyiew: 
Academic year—as arranged. Reading course for coordination and reve 
only to majors in Latin American Civilization <0 


; ao mp 
Major (3-3) Tho on 
and disel 
ive 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Histor) 


Limited to majors in History. Readings 


Academic year—evening. ost 
represent 4a 


on main trends in the history of Western civilization, including 
tions from the classics of historical literature. 
Tuirp Group 

211 2 Reading Course in Medieval History (3-3) 

Acad lemic year—day. Primarily for graduate students Hesbe! 
241-42 Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) 

Academic year—evening. Davis” 
243 Reading Course in Modern European History (3) 


Fall—as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. 


246 Seminar in Eurasian History (3) 


Spri »-veninae 
. pring evening. so! 
aie j ThomP 
Reading Course in Russian History (3) 
Fall—evening. Primarily for graduate students Davis” 
249 Seminar in European Diplomatic History (3) 
Fall—day. Dav 
261-62 Seminar in Latin American History (3-3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. Gray 
a | 
a ‘ ty “s-toe (Gee 
271-72 Seminar in the Social History of the United States \9-¥ 
Academic year—evening. Gra) 
an . . . . . > aca ‘story 
273-74 Reading Course in American Economic and Soe ial Histor, 
(3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged Primarily for graduate students. Haske" 
7c 7 . . ; ; . . : ‘story 
275-76 Seminar in American Political and Constitutional Histor) 
toe} 


Academic year—evening. Haske" 


jnni tenth ee ,  snetitutional 
277-78 Reading Course in American Political and Constitut! 


History (3-3) 


- pe second half: 
First half: 1962-63 and alternate years—fall as arranged. Secom 


alternate years—fall as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. Merri 

281 82 Se minar in the Di plomatic History oj the United 
States (3-3) P 

Academic year—day. Mern™ 
285-86 Reading Course in American Diplomatic » History (3-3) a 

Academic year—evening. Primarily for graduate students. The". 
‘ . » 9 jsite* 
291-92 Seminar (3-3) 3) Prereq 

Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—History 2901 (3). 


proval of the Department. 
course- 


ird- up 
* Approval of the instructor is required for registration in each third-grouP 
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— 
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rst Davison 
% “Pring—eyen ir g£ 
“0. = s : : . 
Magog Hesis (3-3) The Stafi 
ydemic year—as arranged; sr 1962 Required of all candidates for tl 
Aster’s Gegree specializing in | 
JOURNALISM? ‘ 
P, 
of 
Se R P Schlal ich, Ir. (Chair 1 
S00 : 
in’ Professor R. C. Willson 
ur . . ed 
FT Dent lr. R. Smith 
tment Prerequis the Arts 
1-5 Hist 1-72, P. 
r sf s: (a) J 
a | . 1] “1 
. I 15 
it, in tle hours of second-group course ' cones e : " . 
*tting One other department of Co ( ege of Arts Sciences. S S ge 
ence may take ¢, urses in m . e departmes 


Ils 


on 
i -. 


iety (3-3 Wi 


ur ‘ nomic f ’ 


re 
I 


ly SECOND Grot 
Reno»: 
Pal Porting (3) Schlabach 
day : : : i I 
Rather: 2? Spring—. * , 69 
» Her g . ®~tvening: summe 1962 
“dered ’ evaluating, and writing news: er 
Ros,” 


my hasis on newspapers, other media co! 
Un OP 


Instruction and classroom practice in 


“up (3) 


; summer 1962. 


Schlabach 
ogra ] 
1) Phy and display: use of pict: 


=~ Ca 
-ws and other material for publication, 


ires and other graphic present 


porting Mag zine Featur: {rticle: ' 


72 


ticles (3 Willson 
ater: y; summer 1969 : ‘ op it Se 
ke lf t whic} 4 Instruction pre Wy g magaz a ’ 
4 Ady, veh is obtained throu lependent investig 
Pay unced Reporting - ( ty NN ; Schlahacl 
]25 day, mts Oommunily News (3 ochiabach 
%l 4 Astruction and practice in coverage 1 writing of local news 


Rep Tline- ; ) 
Bove” Cred 1 ~ ling: Na | 7 


urs (3) 
LK) "ament Min a Instruction ar practice in coverage and writing of federal 
Pj 


Clo ; Point of view of the press association 
Spe OPE 
‘Pring al j Urnalism (3) Smith 
NG Vening. Phot : = ‘ 
hg angle wovograpl e tues affe at 
ech Standards of - 
ue “21U8 © 
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Robins” 


142 Retail Newspaper Advertising (3) f nent 
Spring—evening. Retail newspaper advertising management, coordination «tio 
paper advertising with retail sales patterns, advertising readership, copy preps 
production methods. ‘ 
Ale 
143 Industrial Communications (3) . be 
Fall—evening. An introduction to the field of corporate journalism. Writyallé 
editing the employee magazine. Preparation of annual reports. Editing stoc 
publications, and external house organs. “ls 
7) 41S! 
144. Advanced Reporting: the Arts and Sciences (3) “a is 
Not offered 1962-63. Instruction and practice in writing articles for publi¢ 
such fields as the arts, business and economics, science, and technology- | 
Hinke 
ns 
fl 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) 
tit" 


Fall—Saturday morning. Principles, problems, and ethics of publi 
government agencies, commercial establishments, educational and other PU 
tions. Case histories of successful programs. 


¢ relatio 
plic 


abs? 


pa ee 0 pees Schl 
151 Editorial Writing (3) ‘rs 
5 +, gftall® 
Spring—day. Instruction and practice in writing of editorials on public jabs 
“ir Wes 4 Schl” 
196 Seminar (3) — relatiné 
Spring—as arranged. For Journalism majors only. Research in 3 
journalism to secondary fields of study. Denti 
198 Law of the Press (3) controls a4 
Fall—Saturday morning. Freedom of the press, censorship, legislate aw and B 
lications as contempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, la ’blic charac” 


newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on P@ 
right of privacy. 


MATHEMATICS* : 


Professors F. E. Johnston, Florence Mears, N. D. Nelson (Chairman), 
Liverman, N. A. Wiegmann 
Professorial Lecturers W. H. Marlow, D. M. Dribin, Thomas Saaty all 
1] 


Associate Professorial Lecturers Joseph Blum, P. A. Devore, J. P. Fent ; 
Assistant Professors W. A. Smith, R. Z. Vause, Hewitt Kenyon atschbers" 
. Ty ads a . > B 5 
Lecturers Mabel Morris, A. J. Ziffer, Howard Banilower, Jerome De 
F. Snyder, R. A. Welker men 6 
ie ; cae tos (Depare 9s 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics (D La e382 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respect” nty-fout . 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 37-42, tw ¢ 
hours of Mathematics of approved second- and third-group courses. P erequisite® * ics 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Mathematics.— ia Mathem*® 
elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, with a major 
this University, or the equivalent. CL 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. ’ Graduate att!” 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See the pamphlet on the. al 0 


Bachelor of Science in Engineering with an option in Mathematics '~ pu 
ing).—See the School of Engineering Catalogue. f 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Ma 
tion) —Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, page 34. 

Required: the Mathematics option and the professional cou 
Education Catalogue. 


thematics (S 


rses listed in the 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 
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First Group* 


0 ‘ nn . . 
pleee Algebra (3) The Staff 
alla, : ; . 

hewitt? and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Exponents and 
thertithms ; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic equations; introduction to 
Comp? of €quations; mathematical induction and the binomial theorem; permutations, 
tach of Hons and probability; determinants; progressions. Prerequisite: one year 

6 Pl, of high school algebra and high school geometry 
Pal Trigonometry (3) The Staff 
Years C2 and evening; spring—day and evening: summer 1962. Prerequisite: two 
of high school algebra and 


one year of high school geometry, or Mathematics 3 


T cone : : 
Neurrent registration therefor) . 


Pal l Mathematics I (3) ) aay b The Stafi 
st late: Spring evening; summer 1962 (offered as Mathematics 2 - For those 
term; al = the School of Education or others electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a 
“quence in mathematics. Propositional logic and truth values; the num- 
. ee number bases, arithmetical computation; algebraic functions ; topic s from 
dents wire: Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. Not open to 

Who have had former Mathematics 2, 


Sprin ral Mathematics IT (3) 
tr. e—~< ay. 
’ Mtroductior 


nalytic Geometry (3) The Staff 


Summe 'S Course will be offered for the last time summer 1962.) 
ge} T 1962, Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high school 


ora * : . - . 
Mmetry, “"® Year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigo- 


The Staff 
An introduction to matrices and vector spaces; non-Euclidean geom- 
1 to concepts of the calculus. Prerequisite: Mathematics 9 or former 2 


Cal 

Pay us 1 (3) The Staff 
Rome “4 and evening; spring—day and evening. Elementary concepts of analytic 
With >. Differentiation and integration of algebraic and 


trigonometric functions 
a 7 
gel, ‘Pplic ations, 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or two years of high school 


tl ar of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonom 
» 1© equivalent. 
’ Caley) 
Sprin on II (3) The Staff 
Yong ad ay and evening. Differentiation and integration of transcendental func 
"isite. wPlications ; conics; parametric equations; techniques of integration. Pre 
2 le * Mathematics 21. 
a 
Sorin ulus II (3 The Staff 
fer ®~evenin , oe 
ent tion ana Vector conce pts; improper integrals; solid geometry; partial dif 
‘al and applications Prerequisite : Mathematics 22 
Culy P ae 
ere, 19 IV (3) The Staff 
Wationg Multiple integration with application; infinite series; differential 


7 site: Mathematics 2 
T Sl and II (6) 


> © equiv. 
Pa Ntay : valent of Mathematics 2) | 
8 and evening - spring—day 


The Staff 


21 and 22. 


The Staff 


i 
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29 Calculus I (3) The sf 
(This course is being offered for the last time summer 1962.) +. fot 
Summer 1962, Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometts 
tions with applications. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics } caf 
30 Calculus IT (3) The 
(This course is being offered for the last time fall semester 1962-63) 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. Differentiation and integration of trae at 
dental functions with applications, methods of integration, vectors an per 


equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12 and 29 


31 Calculus IIT (3) 


(This course is being offered for the last time spring 


Thes stall 


g¢ semester 1962-63) 


. ° : ° series 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. nia di . 
tial differentiation, multiple integrals, solid geometry, improper integrals the relot” 
ential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 30 (or concurrent registratio 


Seconp Group 


Nels0? 

101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) basic seman 

Fall—evening. Development of propositional and predicate calculi, D4 thems 
conce pts, elementary intuitive set theory, Boolean algebra. Prerequisite: ? 

31 or 24 or Philosophy 121. Nels 
102 Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) tic, foum pdati? ip 
Spring—evening. Axiomatic set theory, cardinal and ordinal arithmen f the 

of the real number system. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or permis 

structor. Keoy” 
106 Topology for Undergraduates (3 

1963-64 and alternate years she Sol 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) , -Differenti tial rl 

Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. fat themal tic 

tions, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. Prerequisite: oy 

or 24, The SY 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Topics fr om 

Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. bles. Pre 

vanced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex varia! . 

Mathematics 111 or 132. Vaus 
120 Introduction to Theory of Numbers (3) cf 

1963-64 and alternate years. The >! 

22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 

Fall—evening. 
123 Theory of Equations (3) oaf 

Not offered 1962-63. The>! oa 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) oo init oe 

Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962 Elementary l vslement® sim! 

spaces, de sterminants, equivele nee, matrices with polynomia 


matrices, 


125 Advanced Algebra (3) 
Not offered 1962-63 


126 Advanced Analytic Geometry (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 


* Mathematics 31 or 24 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


oS, se — A —maiiiiiiiiadel 


ee 


yuations (3) 


139 pr): 
; Differential f 


= Ot offered 1962-63 
A Introd tion to B Value } 
5 e—evening Prerequisite: Mathemat 
“pe rojectiv. Geometry | 
oy ening 
Maqeranced ¢ lculus I { 
tem, venin spring—day; summer 1962 
Matin Value theorems, partial diff A 
» 8nd mapping 
Ady anced Calculus I] (3) 
Pring even in Vector fie] m 
heory, theory , I integration, improper f 


troducs; . ) 
Py duction to Infinite Series (3) 


quations (3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 

* OUrier § 

ie Offere, 
, 


e . 
Pay "or Anal) sis (3 


> S8pring 


fh 1 1962-63, 


Prerequisite: Mather 


evening 


ll 2 142 
rhe Staff 
The Staff 
I it ty, y 
implicit functior t trans{ 
Meat 
egrals, line surface integrals, y 
=alle P site Mat nat 120 
Mears 
139. 


eTies and S] he rh al Harmoni N) >) 


atics 111 or 132 


The Staff 


Oe Tump Group 


2 
163 Mathemati al Logic 3-3 ) 


2 and alternate years 
me, ; 
196 -O°Y of N umbers | 


+) 


%iW20 
A 0 Theory 


Nelson 


Vause 


ar of Functions of a Complex } ariable 5—3) Johr ston 
196 “sanpe credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
0) 1 f 1d alternat years 
co Unite ._- 
Spring t¢ Series (3) Mears 
43 Ny tvening 
14, 
Ws. gp Merial Analy i Marloy 
) an : , : ) 149 
“) O, iternat, years. Prere Mathe s 11], 132, « ’ 
Pal “nary Dif, rential } 
rt ~tvening ’ , 0 
Nte 
r . 
No offe wk Wations (3 
Sligo pt 1962-63 
~§9 rT} . 
’ ip 
A yea, COTY of Functions of a Real Variabli ; Liverman 
Acad Course - credit } . : } | mnlet 
*eMic Year—ey IS not gir for e se s complete 
. — vening 
Rtial Geometry (3) 
962-63 
Y Of Gro 
ing, ups (3) Johnston 
Tali, : 
<€( ; ; *») : 
a : Funct ons and Operational Methods (3) Liverman 
et) Yeors, Theory of generalised fanctions fe Ge vacishia: Op 


Cle 
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. F ‘ ’ ; ions @ 
erational calculus of generalized functions. Applications to differential equal” 
Fourier analysis. Prerequisite: Mathematics 140. or 
OK . ‘ iver! 
262 Advanced Operational Methods (3) re fu0t 
1963-64 and alternate years. Generalized functions on test spaces of ana Frere 
tions. Operational calculus in several variables. Applications to partia se op). 
and convolution equations of applied mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematic ’ 
ae ad : . jegm 
265-66 Modern Algebra (3-3) W oa a 
Academic year—evening. Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, - eory 
fields. Theory of finite fields, extension fields, Galois groups, factorization 
Gaussian domains, and groups with operators. 
, " , 1 ig oups Ww yperato Wieemst! 
267 Topics in Matrix Theory (3) ae dist 
Not offered 1962-63. Theory of linear transformations (vector spaces rings # \ 
sion ring), advanced classical theory, matrix representation of groups ané know" 


: ~ Ad > 7 ry 

cial topics as time allows. Prerequisite: Mathematics 124 and an elementa 

edge of groups, rings, and fields. 
268 Calculus of Variations (3) 

Not offered 1962-63, 
270 Tensor Analysis (3) 

Not offered 1962-63, 

; 


Spring—evening. 


277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
Spring—evening. Keay” 
281-82 Introduction to Topology (3-3) 


Academic year—evening, The ial 
295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) 

Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


272 Hilbert Space (3) —_——- 
=_— 


qhe Sif 


MICROBIOLOGY* | 
ting cher 
Professors R. G. Beachley (Emeritus), A. M. Griffin. Mary Robbins (Ae 
man), R. C. Parlett 
Clinical Professor Murray Grant 
Associate Professor Rudolph Hugh 
Assistant Professor R. C. Wood 
Clinical Instructor A. H. Traum 


Leo! 
ae °, B, Gordom ” 0, 
Special Lecturers L. S. Baron, R. C. Cook, C. W. Emmons, La Peeples ? 
Jacobs, M. C. Leikind, J. D. MacLennan, H. J. Magnuson, W- # hi 
aii ite eee 
Pierce _Prerequisite? es he 
4 this, Unt engl 

1 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Microbiolog 
elor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from 


- ; ter . ; y gy: 
equivalent, with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or Zoolog! 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


must include the following courses or the equivalent: Biology 1-2*, ( hemistry 

2 ; Physics 11, 12; Zoology 103-4 (formerly 41-42). 

ie the general requirements, pages 43-45. The thirty semester hours must in 
] 


ogy l pa 


Not presented for admission) Microbio 


Ochem ; 249-50, 293-94, 299-300 and 
2g. ‘Mistry 9 99 


0 oo-?<<+-22. The remaining courses are to be selected from M crobi ology 209, 

suk 34, 240 and 295-96. The stude nt with much bacteriological background 

Ibjsig}y stitute for credit one or more courses from the following: cytolo zenetics, cell 

a5) CNtomolo; » histology, biostatistics, and protozoology. It is not always possible 

Med nee Courses and research so that the student can mpleting all re 
or 


q in one academic year 
Cle 
or of Philoso 


lly a 
«leneral Microbiology (4) Hugh 
studs Mon. Wed., and Fri., 9:10 to 12:00 A.M. For nonmedical students. A 
vd of the fund; umentals of bacte riology, including hygienic ay plic ations. Methods of 
bry, ation and control of several groups of microorganisms are studi 
fee, $13 ‘Ferequisite: any biological laboratory science; ( 


phy (Graduate Council).—See the pamphlet on the Graduate Council. 


n the labora- 
hemistry 11-12. Laboratory 


ical Microbiology (lto ll) The Staff 


\ irs), laboratory (10 hours as arranged Bacte rickettsiae, 
Man > mae molds, protozoa, and metazoa whic h relate 1 liseases of 
Culty on ural study of most important forms; methods by microscopic, 


Ta " 
“neg. » immunologic, and animal reactions; theory and 1 


Clee, ted *erums; antibiotics Open to suita prepare ents; be 
With he & whole or in part by adding the ippropriate er, 
lecture 7 llocated as follows: (a) Bacteriology, including ricketts and viruses 

(2), lab 4), aboratory (3); (b) Parasitol gy, i ing medical mycology—lecture 
Cindidare tory, (1); (c) Immunology (1). May take : limited number of 


ate, 1 
= ae for Me aster’s de grees. Labor utory fee, $ 


semester hour of lab- 


n ; oF 
Spr randamencals of E pidemiology and Preventive Medic 
injury .°% 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. 


ne (2) Grant 


Sources, modes, and implications of infection and 
oy to onside ration also given the problem of accidents and in lustrial medi ine. 
“non fal arts graduate students. | rerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 209 
fade mitanced Microbiology (arr.) Hugh and Stafl 
lems | in nt a a8 arranged Special study of advanced is and current prob- 
: iSite. robiology for suitably qualified students specializing in microbiology | Pre 
th ingt 33 Tr aloey 112 or 209; Chemistry 151-52 or the ¢ ; permission of 
5 * Laboratory fee, $4.50 a semester hour. 


y and Physiology (2) Wood 

owe years: fall—as 

a Peculiar to ( 
. i ] 1 " » 
" the” thew eluc idation of biochemic al problems. Prerequisite Biochemistry 221-22 

23. “Wivalent, A course in 1 biolog comme 

a} d n microbiology is recommer 


inno? an 
oS ; arranged A lecture course in those areas of 
lass Schizomycetes, including discussion of the use of bac 


ided but is not essential. 


Nun . ne . . 
Wen. od al Me thods (3) The Stafi 
trol oy! years: spring—as arranged l 


g of 
Lap ats. 18. Demonstration of basic serological For graduate 
bo _* ferequisite: Microbiology 112 


: g or 209 and permission of the instructor 
ee, $11. 


A and alte Robbins 
lp Tes and Jab mate years: spring—as arranged Stu ruses and ri Kettsiac 
~ Be 20 and Oratory exercises. For graduate st idents yuisite: Microbiok gy 
es Permission of the instructor. | aboratory fee, $16. 

‘tte, ‘Nterd. 


in eit” eartment il course 


offe 7 a 
depay iesent Hered by the 


departments of Botany and Zoology Students may 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 9 


a 
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240 Advanced Epidemiology (3) The Si | 
Spring—as arranged. Conferences, readings, and problems for graduate ee 
dealing with specialized and advanced phases of the topics presented in Microb! 
210. Prerequisite: Mic robiology 210. 


. suf 
249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) bao ) 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for graduate students. ysis 
prehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statisticah Pig 

chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in 

ical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. ff 
Sp eM TheS® | 
293-94 Staff Seminar (1-1) he ye" 

Academic year as arranged. For graduate students. Bi-weekly throughout t ; 
295-96 Research in Microbiology (arr.) The? 


Academic year—as arranged. 


sul 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The | 


PATHOLOGY? 


Professors T. M. Peery (Chairman), W. R. Duryee (Research) 

Clinical Professor D. L. Weiss 

Associate Professors F. N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, W. L. Marsh on 

Assistant Professors Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Breslow, John Culbers 

SPECIAL Starr For DEMONSTRATIONS | 

Associate Clinical Professors J. S. Howe, E. F. Geever, R. G. Gottschalk oti | 

Assistant Clinical Professors R. E. Palmer, W. F. Enos, Cornelia Hoch-Lig 

Associates L. E. Zimmerman, L. W. Fix. C. B. ( ook 

Clinical Instructors D. R. Parkinson, I. R. Godwin | 

Special Lecturers E. B. Helwig, L. C. Johnson ' alum, Pe 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. Prerequisite: the Science currie 

32, including Biology 1-2t, Chemistry 11-12, and Microbiology 1. 21 and 2% | 
Required: the general requirements, pages 37-42, including Chemistry Is 


1 
. * 1. Pathology 
the following second group courses offered in the University Hospital: Path F 
7-18, and 119 u 
117-18, and 119-20, -raduate O 


Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council). —See th pamphlet on the ¢ 


t 

os wat ee" rsh ane et 

115-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1-]) , hee: the vor 
cademic e 0 ee ‘or students nedical techno OB |. i 
Academic year—1l hour a week. For students in + ‘tebe and medicines P 


sity Hospital. These lecture s, based upon physiology 
a background for the interpretation of laboratory data h and 2 
Mars nw 
117-18 Principles in Medical 7: chnology (44) wee e Us 
Academic year—4 hours a week. For students in medical technology | used 
sity Hospital. Theories, principles, and sources of error, of the me microsooP”” 
ical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, and clinie 


119-20 Medical Technology Lat 10-10) Maret nie 
ZU Medical Techno ogy Laboratory | rotation throne ws 4 


ours a week for 50 weeks -ractice and experience by : 
30 hours a week for 50 weeks. Practice and expe Hospital, #8 


| 
| 
| 


rious divisions of the Pathology laboratories of the University , tins 
) aa 
er ’ i e depart 
* This is an interdepartmental course. The student should register in th po 
research > studeo® 
? The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 1 Zoology: 


; any anc 
+ An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany 
register in cither department 


a Columbian College of Art 


a 


Matology 


and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 \ 
Weeks ; 


blood bank, 8 weeks; serology, 


4] p B$ng : 
Problems in Experimental Cellular Patho 


ane hour a week as arranged. For 

ie re Number of specially qualified medical 
al and biophysical aspects of cellular 
Pathological] condit hes 


i 
PHARMACOLOGY 
D> 
‘Tle : 
Chen ma Mandel (( 
ey Professor RCC 
- Oardd . G. 
Moet! Lecturer B. B. Brodie 
Ch ‘) 
tise” Professor Clarke Davison 
° > r . : * . . 
leangp ) (0lessors V. H. Cohn, Jr., T. M. Farber, Paul Mazel, Melvin Reich (Re- 
TC, . . , “ : 2 
i), J. F. Her derson (Re h), George Fiala (Research) 
M 
“ QSte 
Bachelon of Arts or Master of Scie nce P te 1 
er of Arts or Bachelor of Science lhe d > pre | 
Ch ollowing courses or he 4) < P sics ] ] 
rd 15] 2 Biochemistr Phys y . . 
agi juate electives the ca u 7 c ie 
p enuined’ “eeree in one year 
Ysiolo the feneral requirement ges 43-45. cluding Biochemistry 221-22: 
Urges By 137; Pharmac: ogy 49-50. 261. 26 67-68, 269-70, 299-300. The remaining 
Mics: @8Y be selerr,.1 : Domes Fore tity Ka . Physicloey 170. 983 
*“tobio}, lected fron o mistry 224. 225 ‘ 2 vsi gy 17 232 
I col 9-80 
See the t ( e Cou 
Inj> , ; ; s . 
Aca ni roduction to Medical Researcht (3-3 The Staff 
Prehene: Year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M Primarily for graduate students. A com- 
" oly Ntroducti ‘ he edi “techr yues—statistical. physical. | 
Al, elec sa , *} . 
Sciences | eal, an i I cal materials in the med 
% 7 * Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester 
Ur py 
Py Lg picology (0) The Staff 
ay, biol & week Lectures onfere - rning the nites » of drugs 
a hon Bical Systems as a basis { erapy of sease Ope o quali 
% Medical studer ts 
02 ha . 
rine hom 8Y (1) The Staff 
norm oo & week, Continuation of Pharmacology 261. Pharmacological uses 
2 Py “Y Constituents. 
‘arm ; 
ac : z 
Pall ology Laboratory (1) The Staff 
rs os eee 
Plement Phar ek: Laboratory instructio S designed to com- 
6 armar. P . 
26769 Nacology 261. Open to qualified 
> I 
Tmac : ~ 7. 
Academic Sie ological Research (arr. The Staff 
digg Studen, arranged, Primarily for those properly qualified gr e and 
oe ” seeking careers harmacology 
S 
tt inte t Tastructio } 
hi in cith Mental toner liste for the mic year 1961-62 , pa eee 
reget his j,tther de; course off y rtments of Botany and Zoology tudents may 
Uh” an Nter “tment 


h 


rectin 


g s 


ees} 
| 

| 

ie 
ee 


i abe 
\ 
} } 
tH! i ; 
a iy 
5 
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% ae sual 
269-70 Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) i 
Academic year—2 hours a week. Recent advances in pharmacology. For? | 
terested in pharmacological research. Open to qualified nonmedical student® so 


279-80 Mechanism of Drug Action (1-1) The 
Academic year—as arranged. A course to familiarize the student with ie 
biochemical, microbiological, and physiological methods employed in pharmace 
investigations. Open to qualified nonmedical students. cial 

The 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) S 
Academic year—as arranged. Required of Master of Arts and Master of » 
candidates, 


PHILOSOPHY* 


Professor C. E. Gauss (Chairman) 
Associate Professor R. H. Schlagel 
Lecturer C. H. Pfuntner the 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Field-of-Study).—Prerequisil® P 
and Letters curriculum, page 32. of a al 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 37-42, the grade vist 
for the Philosophy major examination at the end of the senior year. The oor lott 
knowledge upon which the student will be examined is schematized undet piston” 
two general headings: (1) methodology and theory of knowledge and (2) tee (Pe 
ideas and social philosophy. The Department of Philosophy provides 4 prosem! inatio® 
losophy 199-200) intended to assist the student in preparing for the major o jor 
Master of Arts in the field of Philosophy.—Prerequisite: an undergraduatt Unive 
Philosophy at this University or the equivalent, as attested by the passing of t que 
sity’s major examination in Philosophy; the following specific courses OF 
Philosophy 111-12, 113, 121-22, and 131. 
Require 1: the gener al re quirements, pag an 
course work must be in third-group courses. Where second-group course 


derg™ 
students will be required to do more intensive and extensive work than ¥” ation 
] examin’ pstst! 


req) 
es 43-45. As much as possible of the elect” 


A general written examination in two areas of Philosophy and an ora : 
, . » ; sais 0 
student’s special field will be required in addition to a Masters thes! 


length. 
First Group ysl 


51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962—Philosophy 5 ‘ 
troduction to the problems of modern philosophy in relation to 8¢! 


8 


as an 


velopments since the Renaissance. This course is not merely intendet ete if it? ie! 
tion to those courses in philosophy which follow but is a unit contr josophy 
those students in other departments interested in the problems of phile 
to modern thought. 

Seconp Group Gar 


101 Philosophic Problems in Living Issues (1) 
é es Tic iss as the basis for demon ec 


Not offered 1962-63. Selected public issues used i 
methods and relevance of philosophical analysis, This course may 

tf 
credit once only. pfu! 

0 

111-12 History of Philosophy (3-3) early Gree | 

Academic year—evenin The history of western philosophy atm parte 
Kant, seen as the development and modification of the Hellenic cu 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


} S 10] 
7 ‘oll t nd ciences 
. ibian ( rll o} {rts and « 
Colu nmotan ol 
Oo net n { ur } Pfuntner 
hi losophy {Oo} } 
Slory f tieth entury P. ER ess 0m 
9 Hi Ni veteent th and 7 wen i- me Te fs and id ™ 
. Eur ypean philosophy irom the time of Kz S 
yeni ng. € I 


a the roo 


l2}9: 


t of contemporary thought 


1 (3-3 - 
22 Logic and Scientific Method ? nentary principles of valid 
Academic year—day, First half: the , = principles, introductory cor 
Sing these : "3 ’ 
Mphasis on developing skill in usiz + 


aan Second half: gener 
for SV A 
vmbolic logic, the nature of 1 form 


the natural and social sciences, proce- 

Methods of inve stigation and reasoning used wey ae x t — al 
“res and requirements of definition, — é _ Real 

tive inference, causal determinat : it 

ment, principles of the theory of prot y Schlagel 

BL Ethics (3) traditional ethical theories from Plato t 

Pall—evening. A critical examinatio1 " wee etl s: the me ae o gosh 

Ayer, Cons leration of the theoretical eee fe 5 The qt sate ter 

the nature of eli al judgment, the eer ¢ ew as a COr gaboirss ir 

*t enabling the e student to develop his own ethic 

inderstanding of moral phenomena Schlagel 

2 Philosophies Men Live | by (3) thodologies, and presuppositions of cur- 

ret, evening, Crit ique of a e te rt I ‘. cS Pos ist Pra * c 

1 » Vital phi losop! ical orientation eax " lait 
'eism, Linguistic Analysis, . 

Ai of man as guiding influences in life S hlagel 
Nhe I Philosophy of Science (3) problems of the meaning of causality 
Fall. ~day Brief history of modern scienc: "hi men ' sd sell pianacesemagagy — ses: 

i iustific ation of induction, the ries : : Pp : rete f a1 “ 

8nd the Status of inferred ¢ cysts p scientific theories 
ee of the philosophi 1c import of « . ar be 4 +. icy, ar B 
a ativity, Heisenb¢ rg principle ¢ 
is Mlarity, 
“ypistemology (3) foe ee 

ifcance ay, The meanir 1g and cl “ : $ propos 

Problem of common se nse, scier = . universals, a p 

‘dee, — lated to perception, verificat : . 

ley Concept of mind Gauss 

r Ae esthetics (3) ete lems ppreciation a 

inde Gay, The nature of aesthetic exper - . cre k my sis OF 

COntemn In the arts, and of the theories 

> : Porary arts and criticism. Pfuntner 

Saner rican Philosophy (3) phies of Peirce. Royce, James, Dewey, 

“hd Sant ‘ening; summer 1962 The ae ache 

8 p Ph ayan 88 representative of Am¢ , - Gauss 

F all “28ophy of History (3) 


, ’ arnlenstios Crit que of philos 
} re and explanat l. 

Dhie rob lems of historical knowledge ar 

80 a history, 


Gauss 
Suma! Sin Cc Ontem porary Philosophy (3) atemporary. philesaniiie 
er See PY contemy yi] 
ier 196 62, tensive study of one selected I 

~200 p ) : Schlagel 
Neaden: °S€Minar ; Readings for the Major (3-3) ussions in preparatior 
for aya’ year—ag arranged Cor ferences and grouy es 

r leld.of. stur 


ly Major ex; am 


hump Gaoup The Staff 
3) 


jeation of spe 
ports. Investigation of st 
vanced readings ind repor . 


Academie 288 and Re search (3 


Sl Probleme, ** *Franged. Ad 


ee 
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; ; , . aus 
211 Seminar in Plato (3) G 
Spring—as arranged. Intensive study of Plato’s later dialogues. J 
. . . ° ‘ a 
212 Seminar in Aristotle (3) Schlag? 
Not offered 1962-63. Aristotle’s logic, metaphysics, and philosophy of science 


sonlagt! 


216 Seminar in Kant (3) 


Not offered 1962-63. A study of one of Kant’s Critiques. ce 

: ens ; : - Gaus 

262 Seminar in Aesthetics (3) hy of 8 

Not offered 1962-63. Intensive study in selected problems in the philosop y caf 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 

RELATED CoursEs IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS iit 

is 


. . . - =< . my un 
Classical Languages and Literatures 71-72, Greek and Roman Backgr? 
Literature (3-3) 


Mathematics 101, Jntroduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 


PHYSICS* 


Professors G. M. Koehl (Acting Chairman), Lewis Slack?, Herbert Jehle 

Associate Professor H. H. Hobbs 

Associate Professorial Lecturer H. H. Landon, Jr. 

Assistant Professors S. S. Yeandle, Jr., Margaret Montzka, J. 
Murray (Research) abit 

Lecturers J. N. Tevis, DeWitt Fisher, J. M. Harrison, K. F. Oerlein, Hetbet™ 
W. J. Condell, Jr., J. E. Tompkins 


P. Hollinge® G 


_—Pre 
. , } 7" ‘ ental) — 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Physics (Departme inclu “4 
requisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, “respectively, pe 30, and 3 : 
Physics 11, 12, 13, 16; or 11, 14, 15, 16; Chemistry 21; Mathematics 4% 


Mathematics 21, 22, 23, and 24. jzatio 
I » 22, . reorganl ] 

Students who starte« vork toward a major in Physics I ior to the elles in the : 
the introductory courses in Physics and Mathematics, which went into © and Mat 
of 1959-60, may substitute Physics 5, 6, and 7 for Physics 11, 12, oo 23, ry 24. 
matics 19 and 20 for Mathematics 29, 30, and 31 or Mathematics 21, 2% noe de eer 
, toak J j »] of Scie 05 
Required, both for the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor Physics ve 
al requirements, pages 37-42, including Mathematics 112 and 1234 
ing: Physics 


1 
’ ener 


106, 113, 102 or 114, and 153, 155, or 156, plus one of the followi 


¢ 
132. ite: t Oi 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Physics Prerequisiy ics ; 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, re spectively, with a major if 0° 
University, or the equivalent. hematics 171 @ 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43 45, including Mathem neil 
taken earlier) and Physics 201, 202, 219, 255 or 256, and 291-92. 


Cow! 

ate ). 

Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See the pamp! hlet on the Grae gine? erin 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering with an option in Physics (Schoot ¢ 

—See the School of Engineering Catalogue. 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in P. f 
Seems agi the Education curriculum, page 34 ’ ’ the School © 
Required: physics option and the professional courses listed in 

cation C ware ue 


f esl a! 


hysics (School q 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-02. 
t On leave of absence spring semester 1961-62 


2 
a Columbian College Art ts and Sciences __ 103 


First Group 


Fer 4 One-year course offering an introduction to the mé thods and achievements of 
Physica] SClence, see (} y 1. page 6 
. , . 
l Introductory Physics (3) Koehl and Staff 
lure (] hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Fall—day 
hin, 


of f Spring—day and evening; sum 
ight, heat, force, energy; introduc rs; 
lS Course may be taken as a terminal course by non 
introduction 
etry. 


introduction to the phenon 
] roperties of 


ts who 


gebra and plane 


to the physical sciences. Prerequisite: | 


Material fee, $11. 
} Koehl and Staff 


2 Introduc ‘tory Physics | 


“. Elementary electricity and magnetism. 


eve lure (] hour), recitation (1 hour » laboratory (2% hours). Spring—day and 
1] ning ; summer 1962 Mechanics, wave-m and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 
3 Material fee, $11. 
“roduc tory Physics (3) The Staff 
8 Cture (] hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours ) , ; 
M 
l4 e. 


Lec (3) The Staff 

tay (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory and conference (2% hours). Spring 

“ and evening. Mechanics, wave-motion, and soun equisite: Physics 11, 
“athemati 


5 C 1cs 29 or 21. Material fee, $11. 
enera] ) Pe 5 
Lectuy Physics (3) 


» recitation (1 hour), labor 
evening, 


He ybbs and Staff 
‘ hours). Fall 
Electricity and magnetis: Prerequisite: Physics 14, Mathe 
or 22, Mz iterial fee, $11 
Tal Physics ,) Hobbs 
ae ‘2 hours), conference (1 hour). Spring—day 
i M, et struct 
"Matics 


and evening Modern phys 
ure of matter, structure of the atom. Prere quisite: Physics 


30 or 22, and consent of the instructor 


iv OF 


\Q) Le Seconp Group 


3) Jehle 


Siaticg G2 alternate years: fall—evening; 1963-64 and alter: ste years: fall—day. 

ort elasticity, dynamics of sol and fluids, ution. Prerequisite: Physics 
10 * Mathematics 31 or 24 

e 
Pall Land Thermodynamics Yeandle 
€ve 

With a Tee: Fund amental conc epts, ut t sfer, the laws of nodyv 1ics 

105 PPlications to physical systems *rerequisite: Physics 16. Mat! re 24. 


Weg Meiples of Electricity } a 
Bens’ » and alternate 


nt years: fall—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: fall ove g 
Maem ny de and ax circuit theory, elect: ind magnetic fields, dielectric 
.C mater ] . KE 
“quisit - pi. 248, Motion of urged part s ele < mag f 
10 eC: Physice 16, Mat} v 
a. » Mathematics } 
Plics (2 : 
) 
196263 “aig Koehl 
jreting id alternate years: spring—day; 1963-64 wate years: spring— 
"ction, Geomet trical optics; elementary theory of 8 terference, dif 
Ysite. Polarizati, m, and dispersion of light; laws of black-body radiation Prereq- 
“Ysicg 16, M. | 


athematics 3] or 24 


p $ (3) Hobbs 
an ; 
Dent; - alternate years: fall—day; 1963-64 and alt t 
) , and t element; ary particles, interactions wi 
0; 


t 105. ‘Tay Spectra, introduction t 
» or the equivale 


years: fall—even ng 


j atomic structure, oF 
: > Dias 
o wave mechanics, Prerequisite: Physics 16, 


nt, Mathematics : 


— —— 
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114 Statistical Physics (3) Jest 
Spring—evening. Classical and quantum statistics with emphasis on i 
Boltzmann statistics; applications to kineti theory of gases, gaséous diffusion, ; 
cific heats of gases and solids. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 31 or 4 
mission of the instructor. 

Hobbs 


116 Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) 16 Math 


Spring—day and evening. Primarily for engineers Prerequisite: Physics 
ematics 11], 


Rabi 


118 Introduction to Solid State Physics (3) ‘ono 
‘ spring 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: fi 
day. Dielectric and magnetic properties of solids, electron theory of meta * 
conductors, dislocations, and plastic flow. Prerequisite: Physics 113. stack 
¢ 
123 Nuclear Physics (3) we 

1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: or ete 
day. Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations 4? 
tions, radiations of nuclei, fission. Prerequisite: Physics 113. 


128 Sound (3) 


: ; - ‘on, and 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening. Production, propagation, nee acou* 


detec” 


tion of sound waves; vibrations of sounding bodies; acoustic instruments 
uc measurements, Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 31 or 24. 


Holling®* 


132 Electronics (3) 


-  elBY? 
: : : para: sprit ‘e. 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: ee emis 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening. The phenomena of ero under 
sion from solids, the physical properties of electron tubes, and the princely c and at 
’ . . rcp a" 
lying their basic applications. Prerequisite: Physics 16 and a course in 
circuits in Physics or Engineering. Material fee, $11. 
»9 ay 
Mur?) 
153 Advanced Laboratory in Atomic Physics (3) gil. 


Fe » . start fee, 
Spring: Saturday—as arranged. Prerequisite: Physics 16. Material 


155 Advanced Laboratory in Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. Prerequisite; Physics 105. Material fee, $11. 


156 Advanced Laboratory in Optics (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. Prerequisite: Physics 106. Material fee, $11. 


181 Biophysics (3) 
» 4 3 r ole j | . biosynthesis, 
pring—evening. M OC ular basis of biophysics, 108) : u * 
f ; : . 1ca HH 
Molecular and genetic aspects of the effects of radiation. Physiochemit in ormatl? 
steady states, and transients in biological systems; order, disorder, 


theory. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


p 
Lando 
191 Nuclear Reactors (3) eaction, slowing 
+ . a" ' 
Fall—evening. Neutron physics: sources of neutrons, neutron SS reactor f e 
down and diffusion: introduction to transport theory; fission ee recific nu 
basic theory of homogeneous and heterogeneous reactors, na atics SL: eee 
studies from recent publications, Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathem 
Tamp Group Jeble 
‘ ; . ; 2 isite® 
201 Classical Physical Theory (3) heories. Prereqs 
Fall—evening. Classical nonrelativistic and relativistic cong may be = 
Physics 101 and 105; Mathematics 132, 171. (Mathematics 4/ 
currently.) Jeble 
I} 
. . . an , ‘ era 
202 Classical Physical Theory (3) f rigid bodies gen 
Spring—evening. Dynamics of systems of particles and 0 39 I71. 


“~ 


- 2 or 
ized coordinates, Prerequisite: Physics 101; Mathematics 112 


—_ —_ Columbian College o; 


Arts and Sciences 105 


20; , ] 
* Principles of Modern Physics (3-3) 
c 


ademic year—evening. A critic 


| survey of fund topics of modern physics 
1 j ti n theory, a C aru 
eluding the theory of relativity, thermal radiation a lantum nas. eon yom 
ure and spectra, wave mechanic Ss, inte racti« ns p ese t mu eiect i 4 i 4 
Me nucleus , Properties of matter in bulk 
218 He b] 
) »bbs 
Gg olid State Physics (3) : 
Spring evening. é Tenet of crystals A pplicatic i qu u ! 
, hanics to proble ms in solid ° ] 
419_» ; Jehle 
A a Quantum Mechani $ (3-3) rmul | 
Academie year evening. Criticism of classic eas of t lanics a i to ul 
j : nd te lation to at tum 
~ quantum mechanical equations; matrix mechanics > : , . s 
nechanicg « “Pplication to various problems of atomic, molecu ig 
: requisite: Physi 113, 201, 202 
%e h] 
21 . . ») enie 
Mim Electrodynamics and Field Theories o = J 
: riation principles tela s wave 
eq 63 and alternate years: fall evening Variatior <r, esting ! S 
Wations, {antization of fields, interaction between fields. S altering theory. 
Matrix 4nd causality, Prereg lisite: Physics 219-: 
299 Je hle 
9 » mentary Particles (3) I 
: ’ spinor fields, and ele 
Ment, 63 and alternate year spru c i Seal he " Space 
: ary partic les. Symmetry pr es a ere aes 
TSion and parity, 


7 
y Candle | 
t eversible processe 
sage I t ' 
ep at eve 
at ‘ ~ 
Se » 
” he Stafl 
Pi, : Cr lass, Laboratory (-b +4) rh . 
to - half; fall—q ry. S nd half: ne 63 ] jal Work on s] 
ODie. “ay. Oecond half: : Sina 
eae Ine Semester of this course is ill Master’s ca r s 
Btadune’ c €Cting this course may begi 8 209 or 256 Not ope to unde 
2) 9 ates, aterial fee, $1] a semest: t | 
ae P eT 
cade eminar : Recent Der velopments in Physics (1—-]) lhe Stafi 
cig) “ic year: alter; ite weeks—Monday evening. Indiv SVOROMIORS Of Spt 
to gtblems, All students registered for a Master’s degree ir J le 
attend his fen f ; 
Tams i, uinar during residence { he degree, 5 
“Org, “dit for partic ition in the ser ir work is obtaine 
the s durin E the last + R emest f reside ¢ s edi eve is, r oO 
min. 7  twe esters of 
‘ 3 Minar Work dur ng the entire period of reside ‘ 
0 vi a . 
A “A Thesis (3-3) The Staf 
‘ Cade 2 oi ) 
Mic year “aS ar ange: Fees to } . ¢ 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Pry 


! 
tenkin (Chairman) 

sam 
5) Rut th Met int 
“'s or Master of Science in the field of Physiology —Undergraduate work 
Che Mistry 


Cg and e, and physics It lid up} 
. Ce such as lus, ; 


1 Ofes: . ) 
“Stan, D fe il P. J. 


C. S. Tid | (Research) Margret Westecker 
UOC Kn, * we ADail s ‘ . 


ther courses 
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pitt! 
the ¢ = 


Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. In addition to the thesis, ’ 
hours of required work should include Physiology 221 or 222, 232, and at least? 
mester hours of research (Physiology 295 or 296). couse 


Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See the pamphlet on the Graduate 


115 Introduction to Human Physiology (3) 
Fall—Tues. and Thurs, 8:45 to 10:00 A.M. Lectures on the fundamentals 
iology in its various subdivisions, Prerequisite: one year of general science ® 


mester of a biological science. 

130 Psycho-Physiology (2) ‘of { 
Spring—Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. Lectures on the genesis and oxF ysl 
personality, with emphasis on the physiological approach. Prerequisite: 


of me 


115 or the equivalent and general psychology. su! 
137 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Tidball pat 
Fall—lecture, Mon., Wed., Fri., 11:10 to 12:00 A.M.; laboratory, Fri+ 1:10 meas 
Fundamental principles of physiology as exemplified in the vertebrates. porate” 


Chemistry 11-12 or the equivalent and Physics 11, 12 or the equivalent. 


fee, $18. 


170 General Physiology (3) ¢ of 
Spring—Tues. 11:10 to 12:00 A.M., Thurs, 10:10 to 12:00 A.M, _ Leotiiite iad i 
y 


topics in the physiology of cells and tissues. Prerequisite; Physiolog 


consent of the instructor. as 
211-12 Problems in Physiology (arr.) Re nkin # gw 

Academic year—as arranged. Directed study under the supervision of a 

ber. Prerequisite: Physiology 137 or 232 and the consent of the instructo™ sis 
221-22 Physiology Seminar (1-1) og amt 

Academic year—Fri., 9:00 to 9:50 A.M. Prerequisite: Physiology 137 O 

reading knowledge of French or German. sual 


232 Advanced Mammalian Physiology (12) 
Lecture 6 hours a week, laboratory 12 hours a week. Spring—as arrange® 
medical graduate students. sis! 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) Ao 
dents- ra 
ate stude ysi¢ 


Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for gradu ‘aticals iid 
prehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques rer e mee! 
chemical, electrical and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materia® 


sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. pies 
259 Comparative Physiology (3) rent inte 
1964-65 and every third year. Lectures and seminars on topics of omrusite? Phy 
in comparative physiology, with emphasis on nonmammalian forms. Prered ‘ 
iology 137 or 232 and the cor sent of the instructor peak” 
265 Physiology of Cell Membranes (3) ars oF im 
1962-63 and every third year: fall—as arranged. Lectures and somninesistt | 
and molecular transport through biological membranes. Prerequisite? j 
12, Physics 181 or Physiology 232 and the consent of the instructor. eo 
281 Bioph ysics (3) ; pics hich 
1963-64 and every third year. Lectures and seminars on biological Mf or Pore 
quire development along physical lines. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
102 and the consent of the instructor mes” 


295-96 Research (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged. The 5” 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
————— recting his 


at di 
* An interdepartmental course. The student should register in the departme? 


P, 
Olessors W. I 
Ofesen.: : 
“Ssoria] Lec turer F. M. 
“S0ciate P 


— Columbian Cy 


) ge of Arts and Sciences 107 


POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


t. West (Emeritus), J. W. Brewer (¢ hairm in}, W. H. Krau 


Riddick 


? > | R na 7 
rojessors H. L. LeBlanc. Benjamin Nimer, H. R. Ludden 
s i m " + Ra 
“0Ciate Professo, tal Lecturers VY 1 Spencer, Kh. C, Ba H l 
Clurer 1 H. Slayma : Tr. 
. j ) so el 
A yhelor of Arts with a 7 or in Political Scie nce (Uepartment Pre Site € 
Raond Letters cy riculum, page ch Political Science 
boy thre: Mm additic n the gene require! ST es 3 rty semeste hot 
fy the following groups distributed as follows: twelve u Da A; six t 
Pou UP > 8ix hours from Gr C; and six additional hours from any gre ap 
besa, the Student will normally complete all six hours of any full-year couree 
“Selects, : 


2 18l-g> Political Science 


Will & ; 
the aha Consult the Ch 


Bop rove Tequirements. 
Daal of 
jy ctment 0 


Arts in the field 
Major in Politica 


a average (or b 
My fied: the 


general requ 


hy, 4, rour C: Politi 


students interested in 


prey gradua 
airman of the Department of Politic 


better) in the major 


nce iU4, 


Lid, I 1, 7rouy 
8, 191-92, 194 


te work Public Ad: 


al Science for modificat 


iring for 


of Political Science. Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de 


1 Science at this [ niversity (or the equivaient major e 


| rements, pages 13-45 The thirty hours I h 

Masie, PPFoved in advance by the Adviser, , 7 
“Oy, " in the l tir mericar . zation.—See the Den t of 
t Page 97 tS in the field of Latin American Civilizat ee the I 

to ie, ; 

Bache of Philosophy (Graduate Cour See ? : ’ e'Gre e Coun 
ind p : Or of Arts and Master of Arts G Ir al Affair 
Cone Uli Qirs (Schon) ( ' B { . Gan the 

al C a Ogue, 

i Firs ROUT 

ur ] . taf 

Flan to Government? (3 The Stafi 

lticg) i? Pring—py, P 965 Basic prir s ems of po- 

loteie, ife. theoric forn i wea ace C 
( Countri.. %.. 

No x UNtries Attention is er , . 

Firs om "Ment of the Unit Si } The Stafl 

« hal fi I] ! 19¢ . a fal 

ps 8prir aul Gay and evenir * sp Yi s ] ' 

it tal 6—day and evenin } alf uct owers, a ope at mabe 

Mica} ™vernment : Cong the a e Supreme ( r et i . 

tights. Parties, and Pressure groups a state cal governments: ci 

‘Jor func Hons of g£overnme ul, Sta s 
i) SECOND GROUT! 
4 State } 1 I Bl: a 
“Dting ud Local Governments (2) ebian¢ 
a f ; narat s and 
rob — ay. State, municipal, and other loca IS, Ope ror 2 sas 
} “Dr ct ‘ Pith attenti. 1 to policy formulation to the forces 
{Qs r 4 Politics 


ln Gove 
Nog Offe,. 6°” 2mental Prov 


lump He 2-63 
~ incly 82-63. Leg 


tere liste 


litical Science cours 


ess of the District of C, lumé ; LeBlanc 


. . Njerr, ( 
ul structure and political problems of the District of 


> rule, Congressional relations, and group politics 


o ~- 
d is for the academic year 1 61-62 
es are prerequisit 


to all second-group courses 


es 


108 The George Washington University — 


, Krae 
107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) a 
Summer 1962. Development of democratic political institutions and analysis © 
main challenges to constitutional democracy in the 19th and 20th centurie’ a 
111 Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) & 
Fall—day; summer 1962. Government and politics of the principal constitut 


democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain and France. . 
9 } ; ] OU 1 Politics (3 Krst 

112 Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) 5 Cente 
Spring—day. Government and politics of the principal political systems ° 
and Eastern Europe: Germany and the Soviet Union. 


113 Political Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. From Colonial Empire to modern Commonwealth: 
of equal partnership; governments and policies in the principal CommonWe 
problems of new states in Asia and Africa. 

117-18 Political Theory: the Nature and Growth of Political Thought 

in the West (3-3) i 

- ns ; ea PS iddle A8 
Academic year—evening. First half: from Classical Antiquity to the Midis 
the forging of the western political tradition, Second half: from the Rena", gn 


Reformation to recent times. Theoretical foundations of the modern ae cons 
politics, sovereignty, absolutism, and resistance; liberalism, democracy, ®” 


Krai’ 


tism 
. yet 
Bre" 

120 Foundations of American Democracy (3) 21 shought i the 

1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day. Introduction to political t? 

United States from colonial times to the end of the Civil War period. Wel 
121-22 The Constitution of the United States (3-3) --utionsl ie 

Academic year—evening. Judicial power of federal courts in consti lations 

pretation. First half: emphasis on separation of powers, federal <M al rights 


125 Legislative Organization (3) = 
1963-64 and alternate years. A study of Congress: constitution sentall Pot 
analysis of make-up, and political organization. Political and_pa! ren 10 SH 
dures used in the preparation and enactment of legislation. Not of 


pects ee 
Pry prow 


who have credit for former Political Science 124. prewe! 
mn : weer ; . a 
141 The Development of Legal Institutions (3) sence! print Jp 
1963-64 and alternate years. Introduction to historical jurispru‘ ad of the Ae 
tention to the origins of the Roman Law of Continental Europe 
Saxon Common Law. LeBla™ 
~ ee . . 9 ies is 
145 Political Parties and Politics (3) olitical parties od 
Fall—evening; summer 1962. Organization and operations of P nomination 
the United States: major and minor parties, bosses and corruption, 
elections, influence on President and Congress. pudde® 
; # 
146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) | pressure grouP” 
Spring—evening. Public opinion, special interest lobbies, an¢ P : 
they operate on government to influence public policy. peble™ 
gntrode 


151-52 Public Administration (3-3) 
First half: fall—day; summer 1962. Second half: 
tory survey of the theory and practice of governmental 


ro 
9-63 of 
not offered 1962-0». its rela! 


ie ati ane pats 
administration 4 interest 


rizations 


to politics, legislation, the courts, and nor governmental orgar slay™ 
+ sept 
ea © . . . °° jnte’ 
157-58 Current Problems in Domestic Politics (1-1) rary issues in 
" " . > ra - 
Academic year—evening. Analysis of outstanding contempt 


American politics with discussion of problems and policies. 


I] i Sciences 109 
~*~ Columt yuan College of Arts and Science U9 
6 Fie 


LeBlanc 
id Work ue Governmene (8) Practical trair the operation of the 
aS arran, red ; spring—as arranged Practical tra I I 

Felon ¢ 


x} ss 
> throu a ‘- 
vOvernment, based on ext perience 

mices. Stude 


to selected government 


ticipate in govern 
» . “urricu 
nts iblic Affairs currict 
fi as. ling gton area. Ope n only to students 1 


“overnment, Business, and International Affair ica sigs 
suade . l 
3 Inte rnational Politics (3) ie 
sic forces under 
~day and evening; summer 1962. Basic { 


ation, al re F ations 
Collective 


the conduct of i: 
icy; power politics, imperialism, 
9 und the formation ~ foreign policy; power politics, imy 
Security, and ntern ynal cooperati 


2 Internat 


’ e 
onal Org ranization: the vy nited pease (3) ish — 
Spring ay and evening; summer 1962. Development and « urrent operat at Se 
tational Organization within the system of sovere gn states with empha - 
a Nations, 


“p Recent Trends in L 


i } Javis 
itin American Politic sand G overnment (3) [ i 
ts, and current political con 
day. Types of government, recent de soveleg ments, and curt I 
» di ™M each of the twe nty Latin American re pub 
"8 


Nle TNational P. 


- Davis 
olitics in the Western Hen ak ge \ , Ot} 
1 r 1 te Diics in the 19 ind <ut 
Ting— day, Political relations of the Ar erican R i as ; stio erica 
5 trie S, the development { Pan Americanism and the — 
States, 
l8). v Brewe1 
bs International Lau (3-3) e ce 181 (3) vie 
yeademic year—day and evening; summer 1962 al Science ~ ag Soe 
the of the Public law of nations with ero to 2 on ee aw Pats as 
187 ~*-called law of war receive attention in the second semeste 


lems in International Politics (1 1) 


evening. Analysis of outstanding « 


ary nai issues 
SCUssion of problems and policies, Ni 
Po, ; Numer 
Fal} yettics o} the Middle } East (3) , I Israel, and the East- 
’ srae t 
. ay, Jomes ! ternational polit acy ? 
€n lic a iter I , Scallw regio: is 
Peet rab States and Prin ipalities. atte , im oe 
Iq the forei, £0 policies of these countries 
22 p oli . . Nimer 
§ tics of North and Central Africa (3) : tes. Et 
Pring— 4, the Western Arab States, Ethi 
ig gC AY. Domestic an d interns ~f sritish, French, and 
Belo: Somalia, Liberia, and the newly f former British, . fore 
San Afri ope re aspect of the foreign 
lige Africa. Spec ial attention t "<6? a 
194 “i of these countries, 
Far 


Easte Tn Politics - Contemporary International aie 


» “LElq, : 
Sprin ions in the Pacific Area (3) 


tates o st Asia 

Wit ®vening Bac kgrot lI id an 1 « evelopr { f the major s ate f I a 

' pes reign litics of the r 

197 “ation to the cons stitutional systems e foreign politics of - 
al } imer 
Fa} ‘eminar in Inte national {fairs (3) . a on 
Ord tienes spring—day- summer 1962. Reading and discussion cot 

mm an Teview, Primarily for seniors in t 


ational Affairs major. 


Tump Group 


R. C. Bain 
,) 


] ] resic nt, 
First half: nominatior and election of the U. S. Preside 
Political powers; the 


he 
Academic Federal k xecutive (3 
hig C0, cy car 


evening 
Nstj ity ° 
President Utliong 


al and 


f the 
cabinet ar the Exec ve vss f 
. ive | hes o 
2 relation of the Free lent to the executive ive branche 
i vernme,. ident to t = lency, presidential pol- 
Cy |e erehi “econd hal} > practical politics of the presi I fF 
'0y Ship and co 


Ntrol, the P resi 


’ 1 and as moulder of 
lent as party ead and a 1 


public opir 
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209-10 Seminar: the Federal Government of the United States 
(o-o) 


. / . Jers 
1963-64 and alternate years. Advanced research emphasizing legislative prob 
of Congress and relations of Congress with the Administration. 


212 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Spring—evening. Selected topics and problems on comparative political and cls" 
istrative institutions and the politics of modern constitutional governments 8” nal 
torships, Each semester is devoted to a selected country or significant institute 


policy problem. Attention will be directed to questions of method. 

I I Kraos 
213 Readings in Comparative Government and Politics (3) dologic? 

Fall—evening; summer 1962. Readings and group discussions on metho 


. jon 
questions, comparative political and administrative institutions with attenve dt 


bat and Y 
constitutions the pil 


islatures, the changing role of the executive, politic al parties, 
talitarian approaches to public management and public service, the role © 


tary, etc. Krav® 
217 Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) + soa] and cor 
Fall—evening Research and discussion on problems of modern polieiont isk 
racy, °°: 

stitutional theory, theoretical aspects of representative government, omer top 
ism, and totalitarianism. Each semester is devoted to a separately annow Jems ° 


. . ‘ : J ; ro 
such as socialism and communism, theories of resistance and revolution, } 


democratic theory. gus 
290 Re ading Course in Political Theory (3 } dern politi! 
Spring—evening Readings and group discussions, principally on ™0 
constitutional theory since the 17th and 18th centuries. Wee! 
. . ° . 9 9 . 
221-22 Seminar: The Constitution of the United States (3-3) 2 in the 3 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening Selected topics the de 


will be given 


opment of the law of the Constitution. Primary attention 

opment of “due process of law” in the courts. H M Bail 
235 Metropolitan Problems (3) ns in rele 

: i patterns © pile 

Fall—eveni: . Growth of ‘rican cities and changing land ue a te au « ic 

tion to internal transportation systems. The respective roles of the Peverif pub 

nd ¢ public transportation The problems of financing and adminis 


245-46 The American Political Process: Political Parties and 


. re 
Interest Groups (3-3) } the nt 
; . : , Jiscussions OF ©): itere® 
Academic year—evening First he readings 1 group discus slitical the 
1 tl | id techniques of pe qui g 


“3 
American politics 


use of basic research materials 


=—~ : : . oad 3-3) jp 
271-72 Problems in International Politics and Organization urch in an 
Academic year 1 y. A se nar to de velop tex hniques of re itics ant 
ternational affairs and to examine developments in ternational pe den 
tions. Lud 
- , , . snfor™ 
273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) | inf 
“ato uot union an oretgn Icy , . ation I 
d / Yi d Fore g olu 1 enaien a jnternatio in five $ 
1 opers 


ral “ve g evelo 7 yrganization, at " 
Fall—evenin, Development, organization, « Bag ng = United § 


tion programs by major world powers. Public opir 
the formation and conduct of foreign policy i 


97 , ; _ >} >) the m4. 
274 Me thods and Objective sor Fore ign / oucy \e < olicies of purst? 
Spring—evening. Examination of the objectives of force chads used 10 
powers, with attention to political, economic, and military pavis 
these objectives in 
red 1" 
277 Seminar; Latin American Government (9) _. 1 structures of selee 
5 : ~al 
Fall—evening; summer 1962 Analysis of the gern ech yee? 


‘7% rT n 4 
American republics. Two comparable governments stuc 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences li] 


: Latin Americar Political Philosophy (3) Davis 


Mh ovening. Research in political personalities and philosophies of 19th and 
Peentury Latin America. 


a. 
19 Rea a: z 
Reading Course in International Affairs (3) - — 
a evening ; 


to sti summer 1962 Reading and discussion of basic materials designed 
aw, Imulate vestigation of problems in the nature and development of international 
: 28) ’ Politics, and organization 
Ae Se minar: International Lew and Re lations (3—3) Brewer 
s : 3 
: in th half: fa) evening; summer 1962. Second half: not offered 1962-63. Research 
taneti Public law of natio: 8, with special attention to problems of pacific settlement, 
) ' Ons, war, neutrality, and state jurisdiction, and to their political implications. 
n j i 
Spri ernational Politics and Government in the Middle East (3) Nimer 
IE —eye ning | 


Research 


and analysis of the international relations and major 
rab world and adjacent areas, 


mal Politics and Government in the ~-- 


aific Area (3.2) 


“evening. Research and analysis of the major patterns of develop- 


and international politics of the area, with advanced study of the gov 
Hons of the Far East 
3-3) The Stafi 


“aS arranged; summer 1962. 


Courses Orreren In SpEcIAl PROGRAMS 


Y addi : 
1 . _ 
i Nee Eo, on to the regular courses announced above, the University offers political 
Yanced “a listed below for students in the following special programs: Air Force 
), “anaca _ . . 1" 
Program, ‘nagement Program, Army War College Program, National W ar College 


Opies j : 
we ty > . 
11, °ODSider Inte Tnational Law (3) Brewer 
P ati 1 : . : . 
the aw of oe of theory, problems, and cases in the public law of nati ms, includin 
85 Peac e and the ] 


° ol war 

tplo Sas 

nt a Y Since World War II (3) Jordan 
Carl lalges in diplon tic procedures and 
? Periods or ‘ ‘a0 


bjectives as compared with those of 


Dolan ation of >) Stanley 
ley, the hi ‘ the nature of military policy and its relation to dor and foreign 
Makin Ustorica] ele me . see Ba . J] “ z: . atta - { , 2 
“Da 3 » + Organization within the military establis t for policy 
hs. 
Bibi, d Indir idual Rea tings in Political Science (arr.) The Staff 
Y anc 8880ciated nferences sais topics for advanced students 


E. Tuthill, W. E. Ca lwell, J. N. Mosél, R. D. Walk, Eva 


vride, hile wer ( Resear: ij 
of 


Ofes. 

P, Ors lite} 

4, *orig) pol Dree Thelma Hunt (Chairman) D. C. Faith 
“WCiate “€Clurers 1 | H ’ Ver-y- CHM : 
Joh TOfesso, - ard, Margaret Ives, G. H. Mowbra, 
‘ Non, ¢ s ( 

i ~W 


112 The George Washington University a 


Associate Professorial Lecturer J. G. Colmen Re 

Assistant Professors R. E. Nolan, Lila Ghent (Research), Jacqueline Goodnow f 
search) 

Lecturer C. J. Lindley 

Associate Janet Johnson 


the AM 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (De partmental).—Prerequisite: 
and Letters curriculum, page 32, including Psychology 1, and 4 or 22 or 29. vist 

The general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 37-42. The sixty red 
semester hours must include twenty-seven hours in Psychology in addition to those” 3 
as prerequisites, including Psychology 98, 118, 131, 151, 191, and 196; and Statist! 
or 104. Ff he 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Psychology. -Prerequisite: vale 
gree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology at this University, or the oquy att 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. Of the twenty-four required § “8 
hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of eighteen must be in third-group pa ps 


minimum of twelve must be in psychology including Psychology 201 and 202; tw® 


be in related fields approved by the Department. tests gi 
Master’s programs are available in the following fields of concentration: (1) (5) per 
measurements, (2) counseling and guidance, (3) clinical-abnormal, (4) socl@ or Of 


sonnel, (6) experimental, (7) personality, and (8) experimental comparative. 
tailed requirements consult the Chairman of the Department. Coun 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See the pamphlet on the Gradua of Pet 
Master of Arts in Government or Master of Business Administration in the f of 0" 
sonnel Administration including options in Counseling and Psychometrics (Schoo 
ernment, Business, and International Affairs).—See the General Catalogue. .  (schoe 
Master of Arts in Education in the fields of Employee Training and of Gut = a wo 
of Education).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution 
years of successful teaching experience. See the School of Education Catalog¥™ 


First Group th ual 


l General Psychology* (3) +. fundameol 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. The 
principles underlying human behavior, The stall 


4 Psychology of Adjustment (3) 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. sen 
in the total adjustment of the individual with emphasis on social envire 


opment in the individual of adjustment techniques. - Faith 
ie ‘ ; se yreess” ad- 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) ell . 

Fall—evening; spring—day. Consideration of individual and group -ainin® 

justments, and the psychology of learning in relation to education a? Johns? 

. e 

29 Child Psychology (3) the study of 

Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. A genetic approach pot ant the ol 

child. Special emphasis is placed on the socialization process, learnné> 

view of the world, n, Ho 


Nola! great 
jagnos® pre 
disoree” ior 


98 Abnormal Psychology (3) 


: The causes @ 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1962. The cause 


| mental 


ment, and prevention of the various types of maladjustments ant 6 credits i 
requisite: 6 credits in psychology, or 3 credits in psychology ans 
logical science 

Seconp Groupt Johns" 

jt 
112 Adolescent Psychology (3) liar to adolescene™ 

Fall day. Psychological characteristics and problems <= pa 
emphasis on applications olf psye hology to solution of such probiem>. 


* Psychology 


1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology 
| , j-group course’ 


t Six credits in first-group courses are prerequisite to all second 


i Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 113 


U5 » > ce 
| isychology and Language > and Communication (3) Mosél 
/ alt day, An introduction to psycho-] nguistics and verbal behavior. Information 

ory, the measurement of meaning, cultural and linguistic structures in the percep 
tion an 


1 le; arning of language. 


Ng Physiologic al Psyc hology (3) Hill 


a ™€vening : 
“ceptors, 
*aming, ar 


spring—day; summer 1962 Structure, 
nervous system, 


id emotions, 
Educationa| P 


function, and phylogeny of 
} Inding drives 
and effectors as mediators of behavior, includi ig drives, 


§ sychology (3) — 
: a &—~evenin g Advanced course in educatior psychology. Designed for those 
‘ t background in education and psychology 
I 7 ’ ; bd e > 
a Cduction to Counseling and Guidance (3) Dreese 
yeni ; » a niques. and nr 
dure ne ; summer 1962 A survey of the basic principles, techniques, and pro 
is PS as applied to vor ational, educational. and personal counseling. 
0 


rat’? chological Tests (3) Hun 
“evening ; Spring—day; summer 1962. A survey of psychol il tests and 


uses in business, industry, government, law, me 


» Group Behavior, and Student Life (3) Faith 
Affect: uy A survey of the foundations of leadershi 
and fy. Pattici ipation in group activities, and of the i 

| ~ University, 

he es0nne 1 P 
tll even: 

ne] ling; 


Manage . . > 
ment and supervision Applications to government, indus ry, and m 
BNizations I PE 


p, of the factors which underlie 


lations between the student 


sychology (3) Hubbard, Moeél 


Spring—evening Psychological < neepts and tech: 


yues 


Int 
Payer pe TsOnal Relations (3) 
al] day 


Schlesinger 


tion of The psychosocial processes involved in social interaction rhe percep 
Slvin other Persons, social communicatic n, small group processes, group problem 
| "8 and change, 
chology of Adv: rtising and Consumer Be havior (3) Mosél 
we a alternate years. rhe motivational and soc processes In economic be 
Yaluat “nsideration of current tech ie s and findings in motivational research. 
it r | tr teg1es 
of on of the effective ness of mass mex » public relations programs, and strategi 
Es Uasion 
hy : 
la] p 
Pal, al Psychology (3) Tuthill 
be ~€tvening - ttitud nd 
havio, gs Spring day; summer 1962. The soci at of attitudes and 
lernity a ndividual adjustment to group situations, s fra 
my, * "Occupation. The psychological basis of race prejudice, na 
le 
406 
ge ie Choloy 4 : Pans . T thill 
Sorin ey BY of F Tropaganda and Publi: Upinion (3 uuni 
Rene a ening; summer 1962 The psychology of opinion forms 1, the measure- 
dir A pewreomear 
Pagan de The? the 80 ial determ nants of attitudes, the 7 ai processes in 
\6) . » the bases of receptivity of propaganda, psycl 


sychology (3) Caldwell 


hum cture course in animal psychology. Covers psychological ape 
Ptahuman organisms, evolution of behavi yr, the place of animal experimen 
l6s p “search in psychology. 
ux 
Pay Prim } ; : 
alr a eas C Om parative Psychology \o) Caldwell 
Xperi,. “anged . Baste 
P, * ®ntg : aX 


tunity for individual psychological 
Offered on independent study plan 
°8y 161 and permission of the instruct 


qu l The George Washington University — # } 
‘ l, walk 
Hil J 


191 Experimental Psychology (3) 


Fall and evening spril lay and eveni I Ip] lication of experi 
nethod various psychological problen te: 6 credits in psychology 
elementary course in statistics. Material { 


3 
192 Problems in Experimental Psychology Hill, We 
Fall irrang 


Fall—as arranged; sprir Opportunity for work on ‘ndividual oP 


tal project Prerequisite: Psychology 191 and permission of the instructor 
I I I 


193-9 1 Re adings in Psycholos ¥ (3-3) The 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Psychology 193 (3). Supervised Oo 
ty, with conferences, for undergraduate majors ni 

nly to seniors with 18 or mo dits in psychology with a quality-poit » 


3.00 or higher. Admission by special permission of the instructor. 


gs on specific topics in psychol 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 


Fa day; spr 


evening; summer 1962 A survey 


Mf psychology. Prerequisite: 12 credits in psychology. 


Tump Group i 
201 Seminar: Advanced General Psychology (3) dents with 
Fall—day; spring—evening. General review of the field for graduate an 
an intensive study of selected problems. Required in all graduate program™® walk 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Proce dure s (3) progra™ 
Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962. Required in all gradual ick 
Prerequisites: Experimental Psychology and an elementary course im sta The Si 

207-8 Readings in Psychology for Graduate Students (3-3) supervised ro 

é BY J a e 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Psychology 207 (3). ouPrudents ™ 
ings with conferences on specified topics in psychology. Open only to 
have had course work in the field of the readings. caldwe! 

209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) he payobolof 
Fall—evening A consideration of various theoretical approaches to pa e 
of motivation and systematic conce pts and ex; erimental findings deriv 
ipproach N lan [ves 

hii . - , Not) oink 

212 Personality Evaluation by Projective Techniques (3) n and 
Fall—day; spring—evening Primary emphasis upon administrate 
of the Rorschach Test. Prerequisite: Psychology 233 [ves 
el : 1c 

213 Clinical Psychometrics (3) active test ; 
Spring—evening. A study of the clinical applications of nonprojee , 

quisite: Psycholog 3 a 
equiaite: Psychology 2 Nola 7 
ih 
1 
e Ro 


215 Advanced Study of Projective Techniques (3) 
: ry emphasis upon inte! 


logy 212. Ghee 


217 Seminar: Developmental Psychology (3) ' 
Spring—day Nol! 


Test. Prerequisite: Psyc 


218 Seminar: Clinical Psychology—Psy« ho pathology (9) in behavior 


1 ‘ actors 
Fall—evening; summer 1962 Covers bas etiological nas ‘ola 
psychological deviations and disorder No 6 

nV . . wT ) } ) } the w (3) nid” 
219 Seminar: Clinical Psychology—Psychotherapy \9) _  snerapys 
Spring—day. Covers theoretical principles ur lerlying psy 
and procedures, and problems of evaluation. an ol he 
“hair 
of Instructor and ats 
; on * 


a Columbian College of Arts and Scien 


N . 
0 Seminar . 
Fall 


day ; spring—evening An intensive study of selected proble 
a norma! psychology 


Abnormal Psychology (3) 


Seminar: Le 


arning (3) 
al—day, 


Covers research and theory in the psychology of |] 


al Hygiene | 


115 


Hunt 
sms in the field 


Walk 


| | indley 
entig ng ; spring—day. A study of mental health problems with pptticds 
10n to needs of counse ‘Ors 
6 Semi ; : | | | 
minar Clinical Psychology of ¢ hildhood and Ad lescence Johnson 
¢ (3) 3 
Pring—» 
“- g evenir A u P be iv s alit & ers 
e ; . 
Sprig tr Counseling and Gu sine 
hg—eve t , 
cite evening Rex ent developments ar I ems i vor nai, educa 
eth and Personal guidanc in Various types of agencies with I ti eference to 
: Cation Prerequis te: educatio a m i Ps g 
Or the equivalent. 
Seminar. 7 
Pal wnar: lechniqu SO} | ie 
th ™€tvening - spring “ve : | 
onal and ,.°, °Pring—evening; s | 
of Vocati. Psychological eo , pe ems wil din | 
tequisit nal educati al, ar I oa pe an ding Ps ogy : 
236, z : 12 Semester hours in testir g gu ’ ae 
* In exce 
Py S ©Xceptional cases Psy BY « ert : 
emi | 
] Minar: Oecu; uional ¢ : : : 
4 TMation (2) 
Yening 
0 @; 8pri ve 
jjrstlors With the Ian 
§ da | ; 
bane Sources of da . : 
2%) POses of Ruidance 2 
Tes: ¢ 
Pal Construction (3) oi 
the ~€t¥ening, TI : 
e pring ; 3 
Vocat ttUction evaluation, : : | 
Coy al tests P . . a 
tree in Son rerequisite i e ne 
23 2 “UStics 
‘y (Ndip; 
id ? ! 
Pal “ate Yi sychologi, at Testing (3 Wee 
3 8 q : : 
os tests ppring- day. Instruction and practice in giving 2 Mater 
% fe, 2. erequisite anh elementary « 529 ¢ 
nar. 7 : 
196, ‘ Test Theory (3) i 
live U ae alte Mate year, ia Dn 
MON of pe derlying the majo | 
Qe P8ycho Ogical 5 
35 Sen ICA! tests 
nar 
String ne Psy, hologi, al Measur ie 
ical *vening Ad 
mh Sts, With Advance tn 
Casur ent * emphasis upo ee ti : : 
,) y J : 
§ . re requisite a ac 
emin, Pe 4y ] : : c s ri 
ofr “ANALY Sis th ndir : | 
F, ! Counsey; SS Of the Individua r Pur pose pei 
Xt, eling (2) 
is 
tor techy nt “pring ~vening; sur : he Pre 
) Y cour aa With p iCctice | s $ 
‘ €ducatio, | | 
" 5. ational or ney — 


Anal, sis a 


—_— 
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Most! 


245 Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale (3) ‘T 
Spring—evening. An analysis of organizational behavior, especially with regs ath 
motivation and productivity, The implications of recent research on emp oye the 
tudes, the primary group, the effects of various patterns of supervisory leaders!» 
role of formal and informal organization, and job design 


Most! 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) lection # 
ection 


Fall—evening. Detailed consideration of the techniques of personnel 8¢ inter 
performance evaluation, The use of employment tests, personal data, assessmen 
views, and performance ratings. bray 
249 Seminar: Human Engineering (3) — tv 
Fall—evening. Application of findings and methods of experimental psyco ie 
design and operation of equipment and man-machine systems. Relation of ara 


of the operator to information display systems, control mechanisms, work 
and work methods. 


quill 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) dynamic 
Fall—evening. Current research and theory in social psychology; group % 
ego-involvements, action sagas h, and social interaction theory. puthil 

254 Seminar: Group Dynamics (3) qurocrs 
1963-64 and alternate years. The experimental study of small grouP$: jeoreti 


and democratic group climates; interaction process analysis; Lewin - 


approach to individual and group processes. til 


eae ody «a - : — ; 3) 

255 Seminar: Techniques of Opinion and Attitude Measurements \ psuree™ 
l \ 
{ 


‘ ‘ : me ; 

962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening Methods of attitude anc os 
interviews, questionnaires, scales, polls) as currently used by — governime” 
mental investigators. The place of attitude studies in s« hools, industry; 
etc. se 
Mos 

258 Applied Social Psychology (3) jjustment nature 
Spring—evening The development of perso » personality adjUsue® * jong 
pring—evening. The development of personality, perso y group omer 


communication and interaction; structure and functioning of Naa cis’ quale 
opinion and attitude formation, and opinion and attitude measu ly to 8) ate 
Open ont) . radus 


] — 
activity supplemented by practical observations and projects. 
PI I t L and otf 


students in hospital administration, engineering administration, PF 
administrative programs Mos¢ 
: . A . . > om 
261 Seminar: International Communication (3) blems in co 
. . . 4 € $) 
1963-64 and alternate years The communication process, aie sles of persus 
munication, measuring and modifying opinions and attitudes, princlf Pm 
psychologic il wartare Lipp 
%9 wer , +a] chanee 
262 Dynamics of Social Change (3) cial Oss), 
£ oe srocess of # . dividl 
opring—evening Current research and theory elated to the f vith 1 nge 
- ; nection W | hate 
Basic principles of planned change will be explored in com factors iD the 
group, organization, community, and cultural change Human jtt 
‘ inp 
process will be emphasized ‘a Lip? 
(3) el 


. . Jourse 

264 Sensitivity Training: Human Relations Laboratory if once 

Fall—evening; spring—evening A sensitivity learning ¢xP* al wi 

: oF “x perie “ou ‘ 

lhe course is built around an unstructured group exP* the ©? nt 
The goal ¢ ii in hums 


jostic © 


tions 
for individual feedback, experimentation, and practice j 

: : : 1d diagt 

development of self-insight, situational sensitivity, and G16 leat ' 
yr oo on ° , 

lations Prerequisite Y semester hours in psy hology or soc! . Lip? 

- . : " ¥ (5) an re 5 

265 Theory and Design in Human Relations Training t iucting homey na re 

. -s are. ~i in cone a ) i 

Fall—day Designed for those interested or involved ry approach ing 

ng are reviewed The laborat : a 


g, develo 
Practice in designing, de m7 
Psychology - 


training Theories of leart 
lations training is explored in depth 


und evaluation of training are covered. Prerequisite 


lations laboratory learning experience 


Se Columbian College of Arts and S¢ iences 117 


AD al 
4 Theories 7) 
*Pring—day. 
Hons, and |; 


{ Organization (3) 


Schlesinger 
Theory and research in formal organiz 


tions. Classical, human rela- 
1 information processing theories of organizations. The effects of organiza 
51g on communication processes, leade rship, decision-mak 
ben mal group formation, status hic 

graduate 


king, intertroup re 
rarchies, productivity, motivation, and morale. 
students in psychology and graduate administrative programs. 

r: Theories of Personality (3) Caldwell 


ore ns. A survey of the various theories of 
tical problems 


%81-g9 Pra 


‘“cademic 


= 

(2 Sop, > 
"eming 

) 1 


personality, with emphasis upon 
and methodology in the field of personality study. 


clicum in Counseling (3-3) The Staff 
year—as arranged; summer 1962 Psychology 281 (3). 


Ins ~h) : 
teling truction in agencies doing counseling 
* Admission by permission of 


23g 


04 Practi: 


Supervised prac- 
Prerequisite: graduate work in coun 
the Chairman of the Department. 


Academ ‘um in Clinical Psychology (3-3) Nolan 

tica] instr year—as arranged; summer 1962—Psychology 283 (3) Supervised prac- 

Ogy 975 UCtion in agencies doing clinical psychological work. Prerequisite: Psychol 
“** and 233 - - 


Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


"Y Seminn-. 7 = 
o3) Current Research and Theory in Psychology 
Acad ; 


““eMic yes , 
Son 1c Year— evening 


of ex ; Summer 1962—Psychology 289 (3). 
J) ; 
P8¥cho} gical eorey research and theory in some advanced a1 
‘Mester il study, by leaders in the field. The specific topic ar 


299 


in advance of the beginning of the 


Walk 


Study o rrent res 1 and sory ir ¢ experimental psycho! 
me of Perception y of current research and the ry in the expe e psy« 
5 ‘ 


Rese his _ . . 
Acade ic hin Psychology (arr.) The Staff 
ut Under as arr inged; summer 1962 Individual research by student, carried 
29.399 sPervision of staff member, 
ad Thesis (3 3) The Stafi 
mic Year Pe) F 


88 arranged; summer 1962 


: Course Orrerep In SPECIAL Procram 
ho 
0 N to the - 3 
Re Nirse ve regular courses announced above the | niversity offers the fol- 
ui Se, w ; , 
str ion uch is available only to students enrolled in the Engineering Ad- 
l4r Program. 


Tin ° " 
P, Cl bles 
tsvening . Hu man R, 


. lations (3) 
’ Spring- 


Cvening; 


Schlesinger 


summer 1962 


: RELIGION* 


sad (Chairman) 


» R. E. McNally 
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j 


the Ars A] 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (De partmental).—Prerequisite: ene? 
Letters curriculum, page 32, including Religion 9, 10, and 59-60. Required: the ogi? 
requirements, pages 37-42, including a minimum of eighteen semester hours in ™ 
beyond first-group courses. ae in Ae 

Master of Arts in the field of Religion. Prerequisite: an undergraduate maj 
ligion at this University or the equivalent. hours 

Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. Of the twenty-four semester lig" 
required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least twelve must be in third-grouP wt | 
courses; a maximum of nine may be in a closely related field outside the Depa™ 
Religion as approved by the Department. dus" 

Master of Arts in the field of Religious Education. Prerequisite: an undereres t 
major in Religion at this University or the equivalent; the following specific oo 1069 
the equivalent: Education 108; Psychology 1, 22. and 29; Sociology and Anthrop® ; 


’ r 9 Gay, 


Speech 1 or 11. + hours” 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. Of the twenty-four semesté relis™ 
required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least six must be in third-grouP o 


courses; a maximum of twelve may be in a closely related field outside the ‘ 
of Religion as approved by the Department. : States (Gre 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of the History of Religion in the United 5¢ 


uate Council). —See the pamphlet on the Graduate Council. 


First Group sal 

9 The Old Testament (3) Jones a to 

Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. A historical and literary approae’ dort! 
study of the books of the Old Testament with special consideration given to 

opment of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. tall 


7 7 » s and >! 4 
10 The New Testament (3) the e wh 
Spring—day and evening: summer 1962. A study of the literature pe' 
Testament from t ce of # 


. : . i Cc 
values. Special emphasis on the approach, the structure, and the sign! 


1 


> . ides n 
1e standpoint of occasion, purpose, dominant ideas, # 


Gospels and Epistles. d nd sta! 
e : ra s a f 
59-60 History of Religion (3-3) One sun 
. . . , . 4 . ; ff. 
First half: fall—day and evening. Second half: spring—day and se Ter | 
1962. First half: primitive and ancient national religions; Confuct eve 


” : F , . ars, ané AR 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and Shintoism—their historical setting, founders, dis 


- . : “hristianltys 
ment of religious thought and culture. Second half: Judaism, Christa 


analysis of their origin, evolution, and contemporary status. 
Seconp Group Jon” 
103 The Prophets, Their Times and Their Message (3) . cultural, ore 3 
Fall—day. The development of prophetism in the Old Testament; Jasting © udf 
ic, psychological, and religious factors in the movement; elements © articu ar . : 
the prophetic teaching. A few of the prophets will be selected for P Kes? 
= : ae : re 
104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) a f Jesus as tO 
Spring—day. A comprehensive study of the life and aeger sr significa 
late to problems of belief, standards of value, and patterns of life; “s 
the message of Jesus for our own times, <4 
- mM 1 ‘ ‘ oP". 
105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) “pristianitYs the ie 
Fall—evening Greek and Hebrew backgrounds of early © eae spre d isi” 
world of the first century, religious and social conditions ate aa of the 
tianity, the life and journeys of Paul, Paul’s teaching and presen es 
faith, the place of the Pauline epistles in the New Testament. Olena t 
; ‘ an 2 18 
121 Problems of Western Religious Thought (3) the existence cme 


Fall—day. The nature of religious truth and experience; 
and activity of God; the predicament of modern man; the pr ? 
ing; eternal life; science and religion; the meaning of worship; 
history. 


evil ane df 
of oil’ view? 


a relig!® 


2 nistian Ethics ar 
Spring—, 


ihe origin and develo Pr poe : a - : 
wal the | Sti itus of the Easte he 
_ 4nd relatio ym 1 thous 2 oa 
ih) Histor, of Judaism to the 1 , . 
ie wad 


study of the history and relig 


Seaman 
? Judaism (3 a eee 
ing—day A ‘wads of ‘the story and religious thought of 
TOM the compil tion of the Talmud to the prese Spans 
L Religio, 5 Educ tion 3 ee 8 edi 
chypaye ted 1962-63 P 1Cly le ° “a ad, Le mh : . ga 
i tion ant community: basic t, < y eal “ 
i Md administration of religiou Olmstead 
. Ping S28 n American Cultre ) ellis bad tila hantadtec ecnaeeet 
we c ns; summer 1962. - me pa ate on | divensity, 9 ligi a enc ; 7 acces 
Vivalign the he ame ag i ~ ci meet / 1 tious thought, divisions and < oope atone» 
nh and educ ation, science and r g 
Tents in religion, 


¥ Timp Group 
0. 
tea minar j in Bibli 


Jones 
> 2 
cal Literature (3-3) 
evening. 


: blems of Biblical 
Study of the main problems of I 


N pry ib lical Though ht { 
Not off 


Jones 

3-3 ) ape 

; t retation of history and reality a 

tts cred ] 1962- Study of the » Biblical ir erpretation of | 

. 1 ma nih Che ania 

4) ation to Biblic il beliefs about God, n n, and the dit hil 
% flanit t3 imstead, ~ 
te pminar in Early and Medieval Chr isti lanity ~ be nt of Christian thought 
bon Yyear— evening An advanced study of the devel: pment I 

By 5 Primitive beginnings t to the Reformation he 
Nop nar in Mod; rn Religious Thought (3 tern religious thought 
the Sn fred 1969. 63. Ar alysis of devel pments in wester ligi 

) 8 Century to the r pre 

‘4p 8 I t. 
Noy Minar in Relj ._ 9 / sp ea 
the Offered 1962-63 1 Sea 

ty Practicg of relj tious edu Pe a 3 | 

; imstead 

yee l Tin mericar Rel y to 1830 +) ace 
, ” ; haa —=-s » @ e coloni la ’ 
ta Offered 1962_69 thought and life during t 

by Yn 10na] Period 

) Sem 


ae in American Re ligious Hi story sine 
Sloy, ranged. Analvsie f 
US tho 


1830 (3) Olmstead 
Ught, 


mode a I 


Nevdon "Adin gs and Resear} 
ye 


The Staff 
erty ee EI: as 
) nvestigation of i 
* hints” “‘Al—as arranged; summer 1962 Investig 
Yo religion 
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af 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) Thes 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962. 


RELATED Courses In OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Art 115, Christian Iconography (3) 

Classical Languages and Literatures 11-12, First-year Greek (3-3) 

Classical Languages and Literatures 13-14. Second-year Greek (3-3) 

Classical Languages and Literatures 21-22, First-year Classical Hebrew 

Classical Languages and Literatures 23-24, Second-year Classical Hebrew 
(3-3) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 


Professors A. T. Deibert (Emeritus), G. E. McSpadden, L. A. Vignéras Y. 
Associate Professors Rafael Supervia, J. W. Robb, W. G. Clubb (Chairman); 
Meade, G. E. Mazzeo 
Assistant Professors J. L. Metivier, Jr., Carlos Lozano, J. A. Frey 
Instructors Elizabeth Neyman, Gérard Huvé, Eulogia Llansa 
Language Workshops Supervisor R. T. Tyser 1 Cour? 
Courses are generally conducted in the language concerned. For Gene™ ish) : 
in Romance Languages and Literatures (French, Italian, Portuguese Span 
pages 126-27. 
Bachelor of Arts with majors in (1) French Language and Literature, 


American Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature (Field- 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 32. jor © 
— * on the wo hic! 


: P : ent in 
a proseminar in each of the major fields intended to assist the student 
for the major examination. 


nish AM 
(2) Spanish et af 


Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French Language and Literatures Tas the 
, > o : rerequisite: 
ican Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature-—Prerequ! uivalent: og 
. ~ Saas » ec a \ 
Bachelor of Arts in the appropriate field from this University, or the ¢ Me require rie 
» Ac . , rs 0 : 0 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45. The thirty a remainde 


must include a thesis, for which six hours of credit are alone’ 
- ; : ; adwiser, 
program is arranged in consultation with the student’s major advis¢ ~ te J 
: DE . > . hlet on the Gradua (schon 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See the pamphie ‘ Spanish .s 
P . . . : . . . » me 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with teaching fields in French and iste? 
of Education).—Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, page 34- , ourses 
Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the f 
in the School of Education Catalogue. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 
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FRENCH 
First Group 
d) Che Staff 


nd evening; summer 1962. Se; nd 
f day and evening: spring—day and evening; summer 1962 For beginners 
lation 


ern French prose 
» Oral practice in electronic language workshop. Worksh p fee, $6 a se 
aa Sy 

Ve ] 1 ¥ 
Ay ne t-year French* (3-3 Che Staff 
Car Course: 


st h credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed 
‘ alf fall—day and evening; s | 


pring 
pring-— 


ay and evening; summer 1962. Second 
Mposini,. 2? .SPring—day and evening; summer 1962. 
sition, reading in modern French prose, 


Conversation, gramn 


introduction to French civ 


i lizat al 
Pretequ oral Practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. 
9 F ote: French 1-2 or two years of high school French 
Tench ( . . oie se 
Academi h Conv. rsation and Composition (3-3) lhe Stafl 
Wuivales year—day and ever ing; summer 1962 Prerequisite: French 4 or the 
) p "nt and Permission of the instructor. 
Tench p : : : . 
Fall ch Readings for Nonmajor Students (3 Frey and Staff 
. €Vening» an: ” : d ° ; 
Pating Ng; spring evening; summer 1962. Prin 


ate stude nts pre- 
or me 2 . » ~ “ 
Sion 9 reading examinations, Undergraduates ad 


e} necifie rr 
: ith specific permis 
E the inst . . : 
Sago “ructor. No academic credit for graduate 
~§2 5 
Urvey ni TF : ve . . es OF 
Acaden: 4 Of French Literature and Civilization* (3-3 Metivier 
Prep pe year 


day and evening rhe social, artistic. 


ae t i cultural background of 
zation, Lectures, re dings, recitations, formal discussions 
l0g SEconp Group* 
0019 ‘ 
Advan-.3 © 
Academic anced French Conversation and Composition | 3) Meade 


ye . ’ . " " 
CSter ong ot day. Normally diction will receive greater emphasis in the fall se 


si ve in the Spring semester. Prerequisite: Fren 10 or the equivalent and 
Nn of the j 


nd rature of the Sixteenth Century (3-3) Metivier 
if ~ ~~ - 
jtiteance Rahat yea Prose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Re- 
aay reading Montaigne, Marot, La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis of texts, co 
lr»: : 
<2 , 
19¢ ene, ; . , = 
“te ny Literature of the Seventeenth Century (3-3 Clubb 
peti 8 lett aternate years: academic year—day. History, philosophy, critic sm, 
; ’ding: ers, eloquen: e, drama, fiction. poetry. Class analysis of texts: coll: al 
2» 
Boy . 
< 
l Frene} “ . 
“ and Literature o} the I ighte é nth Century 3 Meade 
alternate it “able ; nee 
tal, » the “sal “hate years History, philosophy, crit cism, letters, drama, fictio 
los ate | readi, el the i ea of progress, the idea of science. Cl 288 analysis of texts, 
So : "6, tectures on literature and history 
WG -, "ench : 
a 3 and Lite rature of the Ninete nth Century (3-3 k rey 
alle i j : ! »e lear ~ 
lites, > Poetry © years: academic year evening Romanticism and realism: 
Ure g = Aa, critic sm. Class ar sis of texts re ng, lectures on 
* and history — i aly { text " t 
Hy, fPch 3 
* Tequired, and | } 
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27-28 French Literature of the Twentieth Century (3-3) 
1963-64 and alternate years. Fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. 
texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 


Clubb, Mes 


129-30 Contemporary French Literature (3-3) 


Summer 1962—French 129 (3). Existentialism and surrealism in the novel, 
and drama from 1938 to the present. Lectures, discussions, and reports. Fit 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in French Literature 
(3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. Conferences and group discussions. 
Tamp Group 
pes club? 
201 Doctoral Seminar (3) nd pre” 
Fall—day. Introduction to the doctoral program. Methods of research & 
tation in the Romance languages and literatures. Meat? 
202 History and Methods of Literary Analysis and Criticism (3) afethods io 
Spring—day. Literary criticism from Aristotle to the New Critics. * Emp sis? 
demonstrated and applied to selected passages from French literature 
technique known as explication de texte. Vignt™ 
203 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) 
Fall—day. vignt 
212 Historical French Grammar (3) chy # 
Spri ay Study ; mntax of Old Free pret! 
Spring—day. Study of phonology, morphology, and syntax 0 texts. Hs 
ing its development from Vulgar Latin. Practical exercises based ov oduction oe 
uisite: a second-group course in French literature, Romance 279 Intr Jeme” 
mance Philology and Linguistics (see General Romance Courses), 8” 1 
knowledge of Latin. vign™ 
213-14 Old French (3-3) f the Middl ip 
Academic year—day. Survey of French literature to the end 0 mission of 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in French literature and the perms 
structor. 
te on . ie hy le 
224 Seminar: The Age of Rabelais (3) tion in 
1963-64 and alternate years—fall. Humanism and the Reformat! 
ters. Rabelais and the conteurs. Research projects, papers, report® i 
a 7. . ly 
225 Seminar: The Age of Montaigne (3) 1 the develormr 
1964-65 and alternate years—spring. Montaigne: the man ont Per 8, ‘ 
his thought. The literature of the Religious Wars. Research pro) ‘e 
és Se . ; ; (2 d 
226 Seminar: French Poetry from Villon to Malherbe (9) tice of the arth 
‘ " T . clic 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. Theories and the prac he 


: . 1 , sti uage 
etry in the French Renaissance. The cultivation of a poetic languae 


ment of genres. Papers, reports. 


yo 
227 Seminar: The Renaissance in Europe (3) f literary re 
1964-65 and alternate years—fall. The sources and ae | nch / 
Western Europe from Dante to Calderén, and their relationship jub? 
Readings, papers, and discussion. . df 
231-32 Theater in the Seventeenth Century (3-3) . of the develoPe! 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day. A survey *prerequisit®® 
theatrical arts and the drama. Research papers and reports. ch! 
121-22 or the equivalent. Pm of 
233 Seminar: Seventeenth Century Literary Doctrines (3) ines and theoe Gse™ 
Offered 1964-65. The origin and formation of literary doctr Reading 


» century: 


their relationship to prose, poetry, and drama of the 17th 
sions, and papers. 


<a 


isCussion of t 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 123 
34 ; 
j . . . 
Nondramatic Literature of the Seventeenth Century (3) 
| a 1963-64, Rationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in litera- 


exts and collateral readings 


he Sentimental Curr: nt in the Eighteenth Ce ntury (3 Meade 
55 Sentimentality in the novel and drama of 1f 
nees on French authors 


h century France 
The meaning of sentimentality and its later in 


2 

; se 
S 
° 
D 


ic Current in the Eighteenth Century (3) Meade 
Bayle, Fontene lle, Monte squieu, Voltaire, 


Rousseau, Diderot, and 


| of ther opedists as philosophers, dramatists, and critics of their ants ex aeeseeens 
4c 5 'T contributions to the intellectual evolution of France and Europe. 
| ; . 
en : ; 
F, a? the I re neh No el in the I ightee nth Le nlury (3) Meade 
= t pd 
French 1. Development of the novel in France from La Princesse dé Cléves to the 
b », i] Revolution ; themes and techr iques 
) ; 
0 ; 
Spris ltaire and Rousseau (3) Meade 
| tae : ‘ : 
} s . “ay. Voltaire and Rousseau as representatives and critics of their age. 
emi ‘ . 
Ofered 1a: Diderot and the Encye lopedia (oO) Meade 
iticism . S~64, Diderot’s contribution to 18th century novel, drama, and aesthetic 
50 i the En yclopedia as embodiment of 18th century thinking 
0 oe : , . 
Fa itticism in France (3) Frey 
»  ~day " : ’ 
““aPoleonin The theory an t of inticis n France ‘ € e 
ew Sty aC myth, €xoticism, local color. se lism, and giosity as reflected 
35 7008 of Prose and poetry ‘ sm. TI re atio 
o Nealj ‘ 
Spring sy and Naturalism (3) I rey 
Uistoy a Prose style n the French novel from Balzac to Zola; the influence of 
‘sm; ne feaniees Philosoy hy, and art on t erary *trines of realism na al 
Poetry ri Currents with romanticism; the mit r realists and naturalists: realism i: 
ey) S a in the theatre 
emin . 
air: f . 
Offered jon: Flaubert (3 Frey 
fo, ly 196 ~65 > } ' ‘ - 
wet? oun Reading and analysis of the works 0 rom Mémoires d'un 
forks of he et Pécuchet, plus selecte 1 corres; ents in the 
‘s Or art, abe Tt; Flaubert and the impers mality of the I 1e ctrine f art 
a3 ems “rysme, Style indirect libre. Cont rary criticism of Flaubert 
“Min ; 
Of ar : Symb li 1 ) 9 1 
8 olism in Poetry (3) Ch 
C +4 
( 1 1964_«: 


. The origin and 1 


Sis of lature of symbolism from Baudelaire to V: 
rns: of texts and reports. Prerequisite: French 127-28 or the equivalent. 


~ Ming , 

ye » . 
fered 1964-6 tor Hugo (3) Frey 
of >? Lugo a, ; Hugo and the deve lopment of the romantic ideal in prose and po 
TOMantin « TOMantic theater and criticism Analysis, classification, and criticism 
an temes and tech; 


ques in the works of Hugo; contemporary Hugo criti- 
Minar. ¢ 
Shri . ar: § 


jj n day tendhal and Le Bey lisme (3) Clubb 
c, laa ’ : ; ; Le : 
fadings a: tendhal’s novels and autobiographical works, Stendhal and his pub- 


’ “iscussions, an i papers 


SPANISH 


Fir First Group 
rpanish (3-3) The Staff 


Be; ’ 
halj: ry 18 not given for the first half until the second half is completed 
77 and ng—day and evening; summer 1962. Second 


Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. For beginners 


. evening; sprit 
evening: 


8Y and 


ee 
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H 
Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish ! 
Aural training, oral practice in electronic language laboratory. Laboratory fees 
semester. 


¢ 

3-4 Second-year Spanish* (3-3) The 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is come Secot! 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Be 7 
half: fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1962, Conversation, gramma Ml 
position, reading of modern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization get 
trainin ral practice in electronic language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $6 8 

ter. Pre entline : Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. 


The sul 


9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) len 1 
Academic year—day and evening. Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or the equiva 


permission of the instructor. f 
The S, 


49 Spanish Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) for rei! 
Fall—evening; spring—evenin Primarily for graduate students preparing pe 
I &- on of ! 
ing examinations. Undergraduates admitted only with specific permiss!é 
structor. No academic credit for graduate students. ‘5 
Supt 


51-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization* (3-3) ol 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day. 1963-64 and alternate) sh ot 
demic year—evening. The social, artistic, and cultural background % ~ 
ilization. Lectures, readings, recitations, and informal discussion. 


Seconp Group 


Mas 

109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and C omposition (3-3) the 1 fall # 

Academic year—day. Normally diction will receive greater emphasis : nivalen! - 
mester and style in the spring semester. Prerequisite: Spanish 10 or the equ 

permission of the instructor. super 

121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Calder” yf 

1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day. Lope de Vega, vijaterd! res 


. . exts, © 
classic drama, the ballad, lyric poetry, prose. Class analysis of texts, 


ing, lectures on literature and history. 


123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) f Cervasles: 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day. Life and works Ce discu* 
Quijote and its relations ship to other works of the Golden Age. Lec 
and reports. Mas 


nate Ys 
1963-64 and ee anal’® 


19th centuries. 


125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening. 
academic year—day. Prose and poetry of the 18th and 


of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. supe 
ee ees ; on 
27-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) 1 poetry mo" 
1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day. Prose a rerature nd ‘ 
century. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures 0? Maz 
rt 
. mn ° . . ‘ pI late 
129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) ysis of text co 
: : sis 
Summer 1962 and alternate summers—evening. Class analy 
reading and lectures on the Spanish Romantic Drama | 
— 
ad eRe + ; . : tape ¢ 10 
151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3-3) Developme a 
1962-63 and every third year: academic year—as arranged. - «, of tex 
: 1 class analys! ot 
in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral reading, and ad 
0 all sec? 


jsite © 
‘ prerequis 
* Spanish 3-4 is required, and Spanish 51-52 is recommended, 5 } 


courses in Spanish. 


} { Sciences 
l s ind cl 
l ] College of rts ¢ ‘ 
Columbian f 


> 
Robb 
: : ] 
OU (3—3 1 the colonial 
5 re to 188 America trom tl } 
0-56 Spanish-Amé rican Lit +s literature of Spar oat es reading, reports, ar 
; ne il a pllatera ad 
19 every third year sre. Lectures, colla 
<a. = =, part of the 19th century . b 
0d to the atte art , 4 Rob 
885 analysis of caportant work 1880 (3-3) 1880 to the 
e iL ; SLICE an LOOU t 
HY 58 Spanis/, {merican Lite bv terature of Spa: 2 sis of impor 
; ‘ 1€ literat " analy 
196465, and every third year, r stone reading, reports, 
tan™Porary period. Le “eters Robb 
tant Works, ‘ n Spanish-America 
98 p inar: Readings for the Major 
n TOseminar: Le "s 
I o¢ : liscussions 
erature (3-3) ferences and group di ee 
Cademic year—as arranged >nane in Spanish Literature 
3 rs jor the Ma orm. f 
4200 Proseminar: Readings . group dis 
Q« onierences and g 
(3-3) . MN entate ( 
Ac : j Required of all 
Cademic year—as arranged 
§Sions, t Y 
Tamp Grout 
»% 
l) 


The Staff 
%lora] Seminar (3) Abe 

Fa ’ Introduction to the doc a 

e 


literatures 
‘ th languages and litera 

9 p 
. 


Robb 
] ‘XDlicacién de textos (3) 
» 

ry: .4nd alternate 


| - 
] ly and methodology 
lvanced study an 
gram, adva 
© Romance 


o the study 
A nalytical introduction t focenar-pones 
ng—dav. n ana t Folk tn hesitates 
poares oPring = " The me th Te : 
; ican literature i 
Panish and Spanish-American 
i é en 
Pactiogg n selected passages, * es 
dp phen : | 
R Historia) Spanish Gram mar (3 Seas 
orpno 
Ny hy Study of phonology, mort 
1g) e j 


y. 
i a. E 
Pr ‘Neluding its 


l id Span- 
logy of Old 
tax, and lexicol g) 
R “equisite. . 
07 


; n texts 
| exercises based on 
ca i 


0 
2 279 Introd 
fur omance ai - 
| ur n Spanish yw a Coes 
“group co St } 3 lon nce ! 
(see Gene a: 
ta Phi ogy and Linguistics (ses 
: knowledee of Latin 
2] 


McSpadden 

} Conde Luca 

Mio Cid. El 
7 ze: El poema de M 
Literature and L iguag Sent nase 
rerequis i 

Buen {mor, et I I P} 
7 ; tomance ’ 
279 Introduction to Ro wei 
» and an elementary kno : 


Spanish hit- 
i-group course in Sy 


see Genera 
nd Linguistics (see ( 
fy and Ling 


. forks of Cervant 
red 19 


Mc Spadde n 
s) . terary history, 
wes to satu: tee al lit 
tion, interpreta . 
and : 64-65, Problems of composi ; 
Lozano 
2% Ps. 
Og nar ; Spanish Vystices 
fred l 6465 y 
“try of »), 


: n to the po 
attenti 


= 1, and other 
A study of Spanish mysticism w ie Coen “ts 
a 
Ysticg Mon Lull 


Santa Teresa. Sar Juan 
" Fray Luis de Leén, anta 
a) 


Ted } ; Jrama oj the Golden 1 we 
Reg ” 964 65, 


Lozano 
>) Calderér 
f ‘ f its beginnings t 7 , 
I te — ae eror 
5 A ‘studs of the Spanist oy be Tirso, Alarcé n, Ca 
( i | rks of Lope, Ti 
the ing and analysis of representative we tks of 
» Pre-Lopistas Senetvh 
4s, bases ses Jad eo ers 
Og inar ; the R, Nalssance in Spain (3) | thevery cexieiis tan ea 
- “ ’ nd litera J 
ish Re 1963_¢. A étude of the thought and 
Naissancs and its de vel 
5 , 


— 
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rt 
Spain: origin and development and mos 


226 Seminar: Picaresque Novel (3) 


Spring—day. The Picaresque genre in 

cent manifestations. Reading and commentary on texts. ’ 
231 Seminar: Spanish Writers of the Eighteenth Century (3) po 

Fall—day. Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; relation 

subsequent literary movements. M #0 


232 Seminar: Spanish Critics and Thinkers of the Eighteenth 
Century (3) 


Offered 1964-65. ‘ 
4 
Supe 


241 Seminar: Works of Goldés (3) is 
Offered 1964-65. Ideological and stylistic analysis; relationship of his wor 


literary movements of the second half of the 19th century. Mao" 
242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) collie 

Offered 1964-65. Lectures and analysis of principal works and authors. 

readings. Problems of origins and developments. Mas” 
244 Seminar: the Spanish Novel of the Nineteenth Century (3) ntury pest 

Offered 1963-64. A study of the leading Spanish novelists of the 19th ce 

ing and analysis of important works a pest 

ees Su 

251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) ‘J readil’ d 

Fall—day. A study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega y 458? 

texts and commentaries Supe™ 
252 Seminar: Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) “ot Wat! 

Spring—day. A study of all literary currents in Spain since the Civi 


rose, poetry. q 
i Robb. Lon, 


253 Seminar: Modernismo (3) dernism? - 
Offered 1963-64. A study of the genesis and development of Mode 
panic America and Spain with special attention to Spain. Rob 
. ' ! 
261 Seminar: Spanish-American Essayists (3) rudied in ; 
Offered 1963-64, The Spanish-American essay as an artistic — 
modern essayists such as Ro 16, Ricardo Rojas, Vasconcelos, Arcinies®™ poral” | 
. ’ . . , 2 | 
262 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish-Ameri« an Poetry (9) ment® 1) 
Offered 1963-64. Studies of aesthetic principles and poetic move r 
0! 


on Huidobro, Neruda, and others. 
MB 


263 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish-American Novelists (9) Barrios 
Offered 1964-65. Selected contemporary novelists such as Gallegos 
jas, J. R. Romero, Carlos Fuentes, Alejo Carpentier. a 1 
264 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish-American Short Story to L, Bors 
Offered 1964-65. [wentieth century Cuentistas from Quiroga to J 
Arreo] 1, ar i othe 5 


‘ ee > sot 085! 

266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) lete humanist # 
Spring—day. Alfonso Reyes the essayist-artist, poet, and comp St 
in his various prose and poetic works. The 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. 


aruRe 
GENERAL COURSES IN ROMANCE LANGU Spr sg) 
- . : ‘ gi0}08, 
270 Experimental Phonetics (3) jysis in the “" on 
Offered 1963-64. History; problems and methods of ene tion i pe 
and acoustical branches of phonetics and intonation, thelr ¢ lixerat™ 


s of the Romane 


tion to the Romance languages, and oral aspect 


Columbian College 
— — ads 


22 7 : 
. Omparatir e Romance Languages and Literatures ] 
f 


e 63 and alternate years: fall—day. 
TeNce to French 
" » 


(Italian) (3) Lozano 
Intensive study of Italian grammar with ref 


; . we 
Spanish, and other Romance languages, 


j , . 
°mparative Romance Languages and Literatures |] | ltalian) (3) Clubb 
Pring—day For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The Italian 
guage and literature from Dante to G ni. Lectures, discussions, exer ises, and 
dings Prerequisite: Romance 272 (¢ parative Romance Languages and Litera- 
up te: F 272 
de *S 1 or the equivalent, 
16 C ’ > Hy 
6 Comparati; e Romance Language sand Literatures lI-I} Robb 
> fa 
Porturues. ) (3-3) 
milemic year—day, For candidates for the degree of Doctor of PI ysophy. Lex 
es, discussions, exercises, and readings. 
Es.C tobl 
7 Com parati: e Romance Lang uages and Literatures V-V'] Robb 
*rluguese) (2 2) 
red 1963. 64 Fo indidates for the degree of Doctor of PI sophy I 1 
3 “ 
9 © and Brazilian literatures from Camées to the 20th century 
( 
? ; >) I, le 
| 19g." oduction to Romance Philology and Li nguistics (3 M Spadde n 
Ment ; and Every third year: fall—day Study of principles fou } eloy 
Cra] oF the Xomance languages and methods ¢ t analysis at the present gen 
Sg ~. Or graduate students in the fields of the R e lar and itere 
lowed 4. e*eAuisite : an elementary knowledge of Latin. This course is normally fol 
Mp y.. 7 “Pench 212 or Spanish 212. 
wroducti ‘ istics (3 Frey 
Offereg duction to Romance Stylistics (3) 


] } a ‘Pena eel | joel 
N) - >. Special emphasis will be placed on examples { a» Frenc ana 
tt sith literature. ' I 


P Toble 
H 


omance Language sand Literature s Mc Spadden 


» degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Prin iples d 
1 litereatnre Anprenticeshin ir 

1 teaching the language and literature. Apprenticesh p in « 

iguage laboratory. 


late 
turers py 40 OOF Helen Yakobson (Chairman) 


Bodroy “7 Jaszenko, George Olkhovsky, Vadim Medish, Natalie Kalikin. Irene 
’  h Filj Witeh : 2 
Lattlelor of 4 iPovitch.Nikatch 


ajor in Russian (Departmen 


} the ree ana 
CUrric najor in Russian (1 I ul Prerequisite: the Arts and 
a lenined ulum, page 32 


od: iy 
ei addition to the pens < pear ents, pages 37-42, eighteen semester hours 
“tory “i rom secon: eroup courses in Russian: Slavic Languages 91-92. 9-80: 
Ry dtsian , —~46 

) mh 
pet, ee ate expected to | ave 


*ncy in spoken and written 


ndamentals a general comprehension 


gra wg 
A — histo, “g of the fund 


as well as some first 
jents who are already pre 


I he 
‘sSing an appropriate examination. waive any or all of the 
Mati ! COUrses, as well as up to six hours of second group language courses. 
”)—p tS in Edu»; : . : , A (School of Edu- 
Reng erequisite: 1 to" with a minor teaching Ke i in Russian . od 
SM: th Site: the Educ ation curriculun age 34 
th S e Prof, ; “tion 1 culum, pag 
* Sta nal courses listed in the School of F ucat Catalogue 


"Struction here 


sted is for ob 


a 
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First Group 


af 
2 First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is cont i 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Second > ist 
evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. A beginners’ cours nit? 
damentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded reading, oral drill, an? set 
practice. Listening comprehension and oral practice in electronic language © 
Workshop fee, $6 a semester. sf 
4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and jet? 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is Or pt 

First half: fall—day and evening; spring—evening. Second half: fall—eveningy sig 
day and evening. Systematic review of grammar. Study of special a otk 

Russian morphology and syntax. Oral and written reports on assigned top! 


shop fee, $6 a semester. i 
olkhor® 


9-10 Russian Conversation (3-3) 4 otal par 
Academic year—evening; summer 1962. Listening comprehension a fees ' 
tice. Prerequisite: Russian 3-4 or permission of the instructor. Works 
semester nikal 

. 1 
‘ . . ° . - 2 sey a ch- f 

91-92 Introduction to Slavic Literature (3-3) Medish, Filipov rt 
Academic year—day and evening. Lecture, recitation, and discussions the ie 
a survey of Russian literature in translation from early periods throug. jiterat™ 
masterpieces of the 19th century. Second half: a survey of other Slav! 
18th century to the present, with emphasis on the contemporary scene. 

Seconp Group +h 
Medi 
101-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3-3) cial ecie®™ 
: ; : : » 8 
1963-64 and alternate years, Representative Russian readings the 
and periodical literature. Medi 
ne : ~ ff 
103-4 Scientific Russian (3-3) ; + conte 
J a 2 nssial 
1963-64 and alternate years Readings in the major fields of Russ!# 
scientific literature. y obs” 
a és 
F . . ite 9.2) sasio™ 
109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (9 : jtten expre® 
r 


141-42 Russian Literature of the 19th Century (3-3) 


151-52 Russian Literature of the 20th Century (3-3) 


. . » * q v 
Academic year—evening. Developing proficiency in oral and © 
7 ping | 
Prerequisite: Russian 10. 


. ope ‘ 
- : Lecture, Pyssil™ 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day and evening. ‘ature 

ports, class analysis of selected works of 19th century Russian literé 

Prerequisite: Russian 1-2, 3-4. yakob®™ 

) 

c . Je! 
lysis of 
alysis "13, 


ss ani 
class ae Russia 


1963-64 and alternate years. Lectures, special reports, ‘cites 
works of 20th century Russian literature—in Russian. Prerequisi'™ 


179-80 Advanced Grammar and Composition for Russian 


Majors (1-1) 


Academic year—as arranged. 


; 


/ 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY* 


. Geisert o hairman) 

4 rofessor R. _ Stephens 

Lenant Professors Ve Me Campbe ll. Samuel Bau 
Ben Jane Wickey, J. A. Bartolini 


af 
see - thropology (De partmental) 
Of Arts with a@ major in Sociology and Anthro; 


; RD i g six hours in first-group 
Sie, the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 32, including six g 

Re sa im tology and Anthropology 37-42, twenty-four semester 
h “quired 2 42. twenty our 

OY 


ir in addition to the general requiremer : 
we So ilo and Anthropology, which must in 


nd 181. 


| of Sociology and Anthropology.—Prerequisite: the degree 
& major in Sociology and 


) ry in this University or the 


5 l minimum of eighteen hours in 
third the requirements, pages 43-45, including a m g 
‘Group Courses, 
I'irnst Group 
‘> ; The Stafl 
Man in Modern Society} (3~3) jaa 
_ half: fall day and evening; sprin day: summer 1962 Second al ral ay; 
‘Pring—q 


ay and evenir Devel opment of culture r 


i personality, the impact of 
. luc 1g social problems: 
Ndiy; anc institutions ¢ on man’s social behavior. Factors jucing . yews 
diy ' 
Vidual, community, national, and international disorgar , 
wh . (2 The Staf 
Iuction to Anthropology+ (3) 1962. Physical devel- 
De, .4Y, and evening; spring—day and evening; 1962. oe eat age te 
’ 1 growth of civi 
mt Of fosei) and living man, races of mankind if 
) KB . 
i the Structure and development of human relationships 
lis SECOND GROUP r 
ampbe 
Paeltural Anthropolog, (3) of — 
& ~day, Deve] t of cial life and customs in preliterate societic ene 
fals , opment of social lif * 1 personality 
] » and “spects of culture: theories relating to culture, society, and 
wy 


: } Campbell 
ine ange eee ne eth 18) A icas from ; rim 
i - » merics ro ) 
tive } day, A survey of re presentative Indian g Amer . ye 
Mong tds to high Civilizations, stressing the patter! iverse 
8 
13 PF; . universal problen s of human existence 


Iogg lds of Soc ial ork: | 


t nature and scope of soci 
the devs — alternate m to the ature and c tt e 
Wor Pment of 80cial work program; functions of social case rk, 
ly » and Social action. 


years Introd 


t Wickey 
ie ay i a I t } -al and mental 
he ine day, OClOlogic al factors and processes wi } rela e to physi sy sit! re 
disease. alysis of patterned social relations ps in the held of health 

% } i the hospital , 


48 a@ social syste 


Baum 
} 
he 8nd alter, Y lo f the city in the larger so 
Gety.. g alternate ye ars: spring ay The place of —- 

ing as he of the , ity, iving, group life, personality, urban hot 
ta ‘ad planning. ” on of suburban development. 

(Ct ; t 

°mm 
1963 unity Organi: ration (3) . sit 
Worl, and altern ate years Principles common to communities ti rough - 
. . ’ tion growth and community 

Stuer lal Mteractioy ' al disorg ; popu n grow 


re 
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131 Social Institutions (3) fant 
1963-64 and alternate years. Functional analysis of basic social institutions* 
education, religion, economy, and state in the structure of American society 


132 Courtship and Marriage (3) Steph 
1963-64 and alternate years. Dating and courtship as social processes, reaso? 4 
marriage, marriage laws, mate selection, factors in marital adjustment; prediction 
counseling, o 

133 The Family in Modern Society (3) onl? 
1963-64 and alternate years. Historical deve lopment of the family as 
stitution, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganization and divorce, ™ 
ily reorganization. 


< 
134 Sociology o} Child De elopment (3) steph 


; 9 Sp tone nd ot 
1963-64 and alternate years. Socialization of the child through the home sped hil 
social institutions; the changing status of childhood, dependent and handicaP 
, 
aren, 
scke! 
P us ; ; Wid! 
135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) _ 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall ~day. Factors producing delinquency, J4 
tention, the juvenile court, training schools, treatment of offenders. 


136 Criminology (3) 1. ae 
1963-64 and alternate years. Nature and distribution of crime, police 


systems, prisons and reformatories; treatment and prevention of crime. past 


14] Population Problems (3) ds in por 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day. Composition of populations, eae é 
ulation growth and population pressure, factors producing population mo¥ 
fects of migration, population policies: ¢ ugenics and birth control. Ilaghe! 

142 Race and Culture Configurations (3) aa and 
Spring—day. The biological background; the origin and races of mank 


social and cultural effects of concepts of race. Gallaghé! 
143 Language and Culture (3) - aston, the distr® 

Summer 1962. The nature and significance of human communicates in culture 
tion and dynamics of languages, linguistic changes, the role of languaé Bau 


. > jes’ 
144 Mass Communications (3) ‘ers to cot 
1963-64 and alternate years. The communications process; ben ee J, suP 
tion; structure and function of communication in society; content, 


and effects of mass comr 1unication. Stephet 


» : , jon 

151 Human Relations in Industry (3) “nations, 06° p 
1963-64 and alternate year Sociological analysis of work ship an J! 
mobility, development of the labor movement, industrial leadersbif Camph 

, 

152 Dynamics of Culture (3) 1 processes m ee 
1962-63 and alternate years: sprin evening. Factors -— R. of culture nar 
stability d change in cultures; “the nature and charactors segration 0 
invention, diffusion, and acculturation”: the integration and disin 


153 Culture and P¢ rsonality (3) 


ition 
+ : ; al condition® 
Fall—evening. Influences of group membership and cultura f persona 
ees ——— P mental health: the re lationship 0 
ity; socio-cultural factors in mental health; th a 
caste, and occupation. Gallas, 
t 
35 t ical Os 
155 Ap} lied {nthropology {o) C : if anthropolOB ific geld 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—day The application of ¢ in Sf 


in 
- oof ag ro ology 
and techniques in the modern world. The use of applied anthro} 


including government, business, law, and medicine 
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: = 


ind Status (3) 


Stephens 
and alternate years: fall day Nature of class structure patterns of statr 
Testi, sles? : a: ys ey + : " . abe - 
teetige relations in American society, differential class behavic r, analysis of com; 
© Social Structure and social mol 


lity. 
1 Movements (3) Stephens 
contemporary move 

Designed to dis- 


; alternate years: spring—day; summer 1962. 
ts €Xamined a 


8 aspects of social change and collect 
te Competing ic 


leologies and show the way social movem 


Dp 
, 
Social Control (3) 
0 and alternate years. Informal and formal phases of humar control, analysis 
Methods of Siemend | 
Polig; 


rol used in modern society and the s 


tuations in which they occur, 
ques of control. 


Iles and technic 


Co aoe 3 . 
rir nlemporary Social Theory (3) Stephens 
iB—evan;. ° . 
Ology ;, vening. Systematic study of the important schools of c temporary soci 
the » Including recent European as well as American developments 
Scientific 


; an evaluation of 

1 ' contributions of each sch 
Le PoP : , 

Pall thods of Social Research (3) Stephens 
ah ing. Analysis of social research techniques and the scientific metho 1; ap 

. ON to social 


, Sociometric, ar 


1 ex 


22) S Tamp Group 
‘ e Md L . 
1969 Minar: Current Trends in Sociol 


logy (3) Geisert 
Welopments alternate years: fall—even ng. Analysis and evaluation of recent de 
i. 2 Sociology and an appraisal of the role systematic the 1 sociology. 
1969 nar : Anthropological Theory (3 Gallagher 
and and alternate years: spring—eve ning Analysis | 
Polog ; Umptions underlying the deve opment of moder 


nt Bari Monate years An examination of the problems of tl nature and 
Stregg the? Man's ent y to the Americas: the t of Paleo Indian societies, 


n , 
196 hropolo gical Methods | 


' 
>) 
ic 64 an . iets aes Tr idi apy es t rar i held researc! 
. Pte archeology. and ethno, raphy; conceptual bases and bias in the delinea- 
Natio Sblems, in the selectic inalysis a z hy ne i 
) ; the fina] report, 
emi, > 
’ og Small Groups (3) 
63-64 and alter 3 
Neasy mate year General characteristics = , ~ 
oth temet > 80ci of , evalua | : 


T : ography of grouns luation of small group theory and sociometry; 


f small] grou; 


Pp research 
rob], , , 
e 
l Ms of [ nderdeveloped Ar: as (3) 
the and altern, ane . : = ‘ 
ate years vars ‘ristics and nrohler f *rdey ped 4 . 
and 5 °telations} ee Characteristics and problems of underdeve . 
uy UP of demogrant C, economic, social. and « ral factors: measures 
&> Chniques to intend gray . mic, . ; iturai f t ; I a 


uce cultural cl 


» ples Campbell 


he cleric " evening { er s of es ernatur in non 
. ss 6AN examina: , nd practice the interrelated 
2g ; religion, Magic, and . t religious beliefs and pra 7 u crreiated 
“Tim; } y 
l nal Bo},,.,,° ‘ +s 
in 83 ang i havior: Research and Theor , Geisert 
ral an vie ternate years: spring—< vening A re-evaluation of tl ries of crim- 
‘ction . lant behayi, Seed dk seas . 6 etal for ti 
. Prevention of ; a. . - 


Criminal behavior 
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af 

295-96 Research (arr.) TheS 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962 cif 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) The» 


Academic year—as arranged: summer 1962. 


SPEECH* 


Professors L. P. Leggette (Chairman), C. W. Pettit (Director of Speech Clinic), © 
Henigan, Jr., E. L. Stevens 

Professorial Lecturer Zelda Fichandler 

Associate Professor Lee Bielski 

Associate Professorial Lecturers F. C. Stric kland, Zelda Kosh i 

Lecturers Edith Surrey, A. A. Nilles, S. L. Berlinsky, Isabel Burger, R. E 
H. C. Krebs, L. W. Shollenberger 


{ssociates Joan Regnell, Lois Richards. Marjorie Prussing 


Shut! 


d 
Arts 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech (Departmental). Prerequisite: the Ar 
Letters curriculum, page 32, including Speech 1, 2, 11, 32 ° ja spe? 
Required: the general requirements, see pages 37-42, including the passing © 3 welt? 
proficiency test early in the program; Speech 101, 121, 154, 171; and a minimum sore! 
additional hours in second group courses in the speech arts or speech science, = 
by the adviser. oo tems the At 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departme ntal),—Prerequisité in spe” 
and Letters curriculum, page including twelve hours in the basic course? 
and six hours in English 51-52, 7] 72, or 91-92, nF 
Required: the general requirements, pages 27-42, including the passing of a or ou 
ficiency test early in the program. Speech 101-2, a minimum of nine additions Engl! 
theater arts in the Speech Department and nine hours in dramatic literature iM 


pr 


Department, as approved by the adviser, of pachele™ 
Master of Arts in the field of Speech Correction.—Prerequisite: the degree 

of Arts with a major in Speech from this University, or the equivalent. ot 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45, Bache” 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Art. Prerequisite: the degree of 
of Arts from this University, or the equivalent, sond: and 

Required: the general requirements, see pages 43-45, twelve hours of eel hou 
group courses in drama and dramatic literature offered on campus, and tw ip 
theatre offered at the Arena Stage. For detailed 

Four semesters in residence are required to complete this program. 
formation, consult the Chairman of the Department. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Speech (School 


page 34 . . School Y, 
Required: the Speech option and the professional courses listed in the = 


tion Cat ilogue. 


of Education 
g Bdue® 


First Group + Bi |! 
. ree Pett oul 
A o peer h Clinic JessoM% tb br 
rroup les ’ 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962 Individual or group iculatory P 
academic credit, for such speech difficulties as lisping, cleft aggre ; Li 
lems, and stuttering. Fee: for individual lesson, $7; for group 46850" Biel 
ul 
" . , . . " + itet 
B American Speech jor Foreign Students (3) OK? Class lim Jisbs 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. 


1s 


foreign-born students. Instruction in the formation of the eee 
with emphasis on rhythm and infle« tion. The International Phone 


Rex ording fee, $5. 


- ) 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 
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LE . : 
fective Speaking (3) 


Leggette and Staff 
ds tnd evening; spring day bv d evening ; summer 1962 Pre eparati mn and 
trol. _ extempore speeches, deve op ng confidenc e and | poise, body and voice con 

9 ’ €cting and organizing material Recording fee, $2 


Per, , Y . . » 
suasive Speaking (3) Henigan and Staff 


spring—day and evening A continuation of Speech 1, which is pre 


with emphasis on speech cx mposition and elementary prince iples of persua 


all- ~day; 
Te Wisite, 
Sion, 


Voin ity 
| 1 oe and Diction (3) 


“ay and evening; spring—day and evening: 


The Stafi 


summer 1962. Developing ease, 
Naturals " f livid . 
Te tess, and clarity in the speaking voice Analysis of individual voices throug! 
®cordings, 


Phonet h to the study of the sounds of English. the standards 
Of snap, ic approach to the study r the sounds < nglish, ie standard 
Peech. Class instruction n the problems of rate, volume, pitc} 


and qualit te- 

“ording fee $4 } v ! pitch, and quality. R 

§ vv? 

22 Oral Ren 7: 
F, \eading (3) Leggette and Staff 
Pra, mgd spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Reading to others, theory and 
R ce in the problems of interpreting the printed page. Prerequisite: Speech 11, 
®cording fee "$e. 


SECOND GROUP 


10) 


Pall ge" Phonetics (3) Bielski 
ent’s The mernational Phonetic Alphabet and its ri s to the stu 
Peaki Wn speech improvement; also its apy ation to su s as theater, publi : 
Speech Speech correction, radio, television, and foreigt anguages -rerequisite / 
109 an Recording fee, $4 
Oral Inte > ' 
Sprin €r pretation of Literature (3 Leggette 
tion lay Theory and practice in the problems of communicating meaning and 
cord * Selections for study include poetry and prose Prerequisite: Speech 32. 
1] rding fee, $2. ' : 
ec ' 
mr tive Speech Communication (3) Bie Iski 
; e ; t ; 
includine 1962-63, The tools and principles of effective speech communicati 
Commont Practice in the organization, delivery, and the evaluation of presentations 
2) C ¥ encountered by professional personnel. Not open to speech majors 
< I 
» OUD Dis , , pes 
Fal cussion and ( onference Leadership (3) Stevens 
ay; ¢ ate . : 
SOlvin. he ’ pring Z—eveni Summer 1YOz The I ng and pr »blem 
5 1 . " " ; 
Conference committees and small groups, and the methods of leas scussions and 
126 p Prerequisite 6 hours of speech or the permission structor. 
RS Ublie Disey . } . Henig: 
“Pring 4sston and Debate (3 enigan 
ar, day : sis : 
gume Atat rin iples and types of public discussion and debate; practice in 
‘Peech of ive Speaking on questions of current interest Prerequisite: 6 hours of 
‘ the permission of the instructos 
<7 28 1d 
var > io 
Acade Mic y, wed Debate Practice | 1-1) Henigan 
emester ; oT—as arranged Adm sion by permission of the instructor, after one 
P ; 
OUrse * Satisfactory articipation in the tercolle t gram rhis 
9 ay A re 1 ted - ‘ 
139 4 peated for a total of 4 semester hours 
Y* Radio 
Ac Caden mic : and T V Broad asting | 3} ! 
C : 1 : 
Flee tation oe evening A study of the development of the rad 
nh Org . . ‘ ae 
Preparati, nization and management, ¢ yuipment, pr te 
ld) p °n and performance of radio progran rd 


Pup); aaa ts 

ut, 

lie Spe akin ys } 4 
&: Advanced Forms (3 

Preparation and presentation of speeches 


he 
She Phas 
Peech 1S On the psychology of the audience Prerequisite 
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145 Speech Criticism (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. A study of rhetorical theory with application to the cri ott 
of representative American and British oratory. Admission by permission of 
structor. 


a 
153 Acting (3) Strickla 
Fall—evening. Study and practice in the fundamentals of acting technique 
requisite: Speech 32. Laboratory fee, $5. j 
- . é op eicklan 
154 Play Production (3) Stree he 


——_ . "i : P| 0 
Spring—evening. Fundamentals of play production. Under the supervisio® 
instructor, students prepare one-act plays for presentation. Laboratory 1% 


The Stall 


155-56 Play Production Practice (1-1) 


Academic year—as arranged. Practical work in theater. ales 
, ; Nive 
166 History of the Theater (3) stediet! 
Spring—evening. A general survey of the rise of the theater, the Classica 
Renaissance, later English and Continental, and the Modern theater. ng 
“ao- a5 puss!" 
169 Creative Dramatics (3) : BS 
Fall—evening. A study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning 


Burge" 
jldre™ 
Pettit 


170 Children’s Theater (3) 


‘be ; pay . for cl 
Spring—evening. Theory and practice in creating and producing plays fo 


7 ti Speech C cli (3) teat 
171 Introduction to Speech Correction mptomatolo6ys! 


Fall—evening. A survey of the disorders of speech, including sy 
ing, causation, and therapy. ils 
173-74 Speech Therapy (3-3) he correction 
Academic year—day. — Clinical techniques and procedures involved in ™¢ 
of the disorders of speech. Prerequisite: Speech 101 and 171. it 
Pett’ 


176 Speech Correction (3) we 
gs Prerequisite® © 


Spring—evening. Advanced study of the disorders of speech. 
171 and 173. Th gual 
e 
177-78 Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1-1) uy saad case wat 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962— Speech 177 (1). Supervise ict of Y 


in remedial speech—the U niversity Speech Clinic, Children’s Hospital, be 
lumbia Crippled Children’s Society, and Public Sx hool system. W eekly mee ane may . 
cuss therapeutic techniques for the common speech problems. He Aes _ and PP 
repeated for a total of 4 semester hours, Prerequisite: Speech 101, 


mission of the instructor. shuts 
tag 0 
182 Hearing Problems and the Testing of He aring (3) . the resting 
Fall—evening. A study of the field of audiology with emphasis oF 


hearing. rhe sit 


183-84 Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy (1-1) cu nervised gat 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1962—Speech 183 (1). oP Clinic, the for # 
with persons handicapped with he paring losses—the University Speee he repeat cto” 


ington Hearing Society, and Children’s Hospital. This course may of the inst 
total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite: Soest 182 and permission 


Tamp Group ‘ 
na Stage iG 

251 Rehearsal and Perf ne (: Are ~ 

ys) ehearsal and Performance (3) ractic® he eo 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. A course putting po and 

ples and techniques of acting through participation in play re 

ances at the Arena Stage. Admission by audition or interview. 
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4 Directing Problems (3) Arena Stage Staff 
ill—as arranged; spring—as arranged, Observation and partic il on in solving 
the Problems involved in directing plays 1 by interview. 
® Techniqu s of Staging (3) Arena Stage Staff 
alla, arranged; spring—as arranged. Application of theory and principles of 
Scene design, costuming, lighting, make p, and related stage tex uiques. Admission Dy 
| Mery lew 
F Theater Management (3) Arena Stage Stall 
> 28 arranged: spring—as arranged. Theory and practice in the psy¢ hology of 
Andling the ublic: promotion, box office and house management. Admission by in ; 
letview. . 

“64 p ; a Stave Staff 
: roducing Problems (3) Arena Stage Staf 
ni 48 arranged: spring—as arranged. Problems involved in producing commu 

¥ and Professional theater. Admission by interview. 
9 sates 
“apeech Science (3) Berlinsky 
| tion ~tvening. The anatomy, physiology, physics, and psychology of speech produc 


» With a surve y of experimental work. 


ek Speech p P athology 


ummer 1962 
Chic anc 


i > 

(3) x" Pettit 

An advar iced study of the causes and symptoms of the major physio- 
4 . " ~ = 

1 psychog genic disorders. Prerequisite: Speech 171 and 17¢ 


; oat ined ; ae 
pri g and . duditory Training (3) . Shutt 
Qn any ening. Theory and practice in speech reading and 
ad tg sis of methods used for the instruction of he:z ng hand 
Prerequisite: Speech 182 
Dy : 
Sprin eminar in Speech Pathology (3) Pettit 
ing— evening. : 
Spa itearch i in Dramatic Art (arr.) The Staff 
ys 88 arranged, 
: ee | 
“SC >. 
i Research in Speech and Hearing (arr. The Staff 
99 4, 1962—Speech 295 (arr). 
$19: om 2 bie 
“a Thesis (3 d) The Staff 
“emic ve e 
© year—as arranged; summer 1962. 
I Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PRrocRAMS 
i ap iti hich 
is tion ¢ the ré ular courses the [ versity offe yllowing course, whic 
able 


’ Speech ( ommunication 


luntical 


Retarep Courses iv Oruer DEPART 5 

el; 

Bush 9- 

“iglish 9~" »Introduct tion to English Linguistic ? | 
Ligh %0~36, Shake speare | . 3) 

Nelis 76, Americ, in Dran 3 3 

prelish 193 _ 84 nerican Drama 

Uglish « The English Drama (3-3) 

R 235-36, ; —— 53) 
p Cation 13 Studies in Shale spear 1 His Contemporaries (3 
ateation 1° » Stude nt Teaching in Secondary Schools (6-9) 


eaching Speech 2 to 4) 
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STATISTICS* 


Professors F. M. Weida (Emeritus), E. H. Johnson, H. F. Bright (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers Solomon Kullback, Samuel Greenhouse Heyl 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Seymout Geisser, Morton Kupperman, Arnold 8) 
Assistant Professor R. E. Thomas 


Lecturers S. J. Armore, Fred Frishman, H. F. Sieber, Jr., W. M. Wolman 


.. (Kielt 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematical Statistics (re 
o}-Study). Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respect" 
page 32, including Mathematics 23 or 30: Statistics 9] 

Required: the general re quirements, pages 37-42, including Mathematics 2 
117, 118, 155, 157-58, and six additional hours of second-group Statistics courses 
with the approval of the adviser; a minimum of twenty-four semester hours of a 
other departments approved by the adviser as contributing to a well-organized Por fot 
and the grade of “pass” on the major examination at the end of the senior yea! 
ther details, consult the adviser. 


4s Statistics 
ps select 


Preredy 
Vaster of Arts or Master of Science in. the field of Mathematical Statistics, Mat 
site: a Bac helor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, re spec tively, with a major . 

ematical Statistics at this | niversity, or the equivalent. and # 


. 2 8 jstics > 

Required: the general requirements, pages 43-45, including a thesis in Stat The © 
least twelve hours to be selected from approved third-group courses in Statistic® 

maining twelve hours must be selected in consultation with the adviser. 


~ yncil 
: . e CON 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See the pamphlet on the Graduat 


. a) 
vith a ™ 
wi tio” 


Bachelor of Business Administration or Master of Business Administration © 
in Business and Economic Statistics (School of Governme 
Affairs) —See the general catalogue. 


u, Business, and 


First Group? 


< ¢ for P : 
evening; summer 1962. Survey of elementary principles and proceneay io values: 
teris 
ing, analyzing, and interpreting statistical dat 2; consideration of charact 


measures of variability, sampling processes, index numbers, time tory fee, 
simple correlation. Prere quisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Labora “phe Stal 
ep : d 
92 Mathematics of Finance (3) ; Interest . 
Lecture (3 hours). Fall day and evening: spring—day and evening- rtizatiom, valu 
s, amortiz Y 
discount, annuities, valuation of stox ks and bonds, sinking funds, ea in a gebra 


tion of depletable assets, depreciatio Prerequisite: one entrance 


; ion : S 
Me . . The 54 
53 Introduction to Statistics in Psy hology and Education (9 _day and ¢ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—day and evening; sprin8 
ning Sources of data, tabulation, charts and graphs, averages, ow reliabi 
and percentiles, raw scores and derived scores, frequency distributions, 
] 


P cl 
- pling, and an introou Lab 
validity of tests, normal curve, correl ition, elementary sampling, ¢ in alge ra. 
: unit in 4 


estimation and tests of hypotheses, Prere quisite: one entrance . 
oratory fee, $9. Thom 
91 Prin iples of Statistical Methodst (3) : Jay Variales fs 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—ever ing; spring™ ‘heir chara term nce 
attributes, averages and dispersion, { equency distributions and valle! one . 
regressior 1 and correlation, stat stical de n processes. Prerequis 
unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9 
it hot 
* The Staff of I truction here ted is for the academx Lae 196 ee ject matter, and “ aot 
for ~ oy By we. men " —. : es dey rma Fe oles 52 lies outside o physio 


t Statistics 91 for Statistics m for idents in engineering 


i 
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SECOND Group 

Ic, ... 
1 MWMatistics in P 
*cture (2 hours) 


Mtroductory study 
Se, . S , 
arch Proble 


sychology and Education ] (3) 


Bright 
» laboratory (2 hours). Fall—Saturday 


morning; summer 1962. 


application of statistics in re- 
ms in psychology and edu ation. Laboratory fee, $9 


’sychology and Education I] (3) Bright 
mde ‘2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring—Saturday morning. Advanced 
bee of Statistical techniques necessary for an application of statistics in researc - prob 
Dling po @4¥S8is of variance, correlation te hniques, chi-square applications, and sam 

& theory, 


Prerequisite: Statistics 53 or 104. Laboratory fee, $9 


nalysis (3) 
SUmmer 1969 


* Facto, 1 


ept Matrix theory as applied to factor analysis, introduction to the con 
Stath of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of research Prerequisite: 
Slice &* 
lp Nes 53 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $9 


! Statiess.. . : 
Pa istics Jor Engineers | 
~CVening ; . 


3) The Staff 


8nd on..: Spring—evening; summer 1962 Simple probability models, discrete 

tr; pontinuous distributions sampling, hypothesis testing and estimation. honparame 
ests, E c ) te: differential and inte 

» &mphas n er ering applications. Prerequisite: differential and inte 
T Phasis on enginee ing application r | 
\ g ‘al Caleulus, V} 

SS ‘ 

Not of rial Stati Stics (3) 

i Varion 1962-63, Role of statistics and the contribution of statistical procedures 
0 : : ; in 

8s of US phases of business management with emphasis on the ne 


ed for and useful- 
analysis. Subject matter 
tive forms of presentation, tech- 


Com rise? Statistical 


Se method rather than the mechanics of 
Niques Sources and methods for collecting data. ¢ 


“Tec 
rs 7, | ] 
Pretation “i Ummarizing and analyzing quantitative and quali 


tative information, inter- 

Structo, and inferences from available data. Admission by permission of the in- 
Ug Or fo lowing Statistics 5] 

Qual; C0 an 
Not 0 ero) control Technique s (3) 
: . 069 «¢: : 
Trial «, “7 1962-63. Applications of probability and distribution theory to indus- 
Aton nt Problems use of quality control charts: acce ptance sampling plans; esti 
MBttuctor °t @Md process characteristics, Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of 


USino« a 
Pay ee S$ and Ec 


R Onomic Statistics ] (3) Johnson 
and “ea and evening tatistical processes as related to the problems of business 
itinty, ary research with emphasis on decision n aking under conditions of uncer 
ontr), PO include verages, dispersion, analysis of variance, correlation, quality 

lly index numbers, 


Pre requisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. 


» SUSing - 
Sprin c: SS and Eco 


tig day nomic Statistics |] (3) Johnson 
i 4 — : 
tan” a tool. evening. Specific problems of business and economics with sta- 
inch theory a of analysis, Introduc tion to principles and use of linear programming, 
. i J } , ) 
ty Nding de , dueueing the ory techniques dy of various economic relationships, 
\ Walent, and, Supply, cost and price functions Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or 
ty 
‘ 4 
2 aly 
to ture 2 Ne “rlance l | o) Thomas 
tere Urs ) lal 4 a ; . ae 
Ft, mene {tors preety (2 hours), Fall—eve ning The analysis of variance 
" | 
tug, "ultiple ™ produc Ng significant variatior ; & method to estimate experimental 
F , : 
lp to Mode} os ications, Lar Square, Greco-Latin Square, factorials: an 
6 C «Ory Pre : : ~ 
“Or eq Bite \ tistics 9 I boratory fee 3 
Legs re tion a 1 
Ur mM 
tig, -° (2 ‘ the Chi Square Test | (2) Thomas 
0 an Urs) lah, 7 fest 
‘aly rrelatios waa 2 he ur Sprir ev g: ou ner 1962 Re gres 
Site, ¢ of COVaria: Ory: simple part Rattamoe pL wrametric taathede 
Latigt; 9. 1Ce ; cont au AP GC 
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121 Index Numbers (3) ae 
Not offered 1962-63. Definition and theory of index numbers, methods of com it 
tion, their interpretation, use, and limitations, Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or ¥® 


alent. ~o 
122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) Jor bust 
Spring—day. Survey and appraisal of techniques for measuring the state for 
ness conditions and an examination of current indicators. Study of procedure ines 
timating future values: budget requirements, price levels, or level of genet 


activity. Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or the equivalent. 
99 ] . : . 9 Johns” 
123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) “soon! 
Fall—day. A basic quantitative approach to fundamental problems ™ prot 


on, 


theory involving the use of statistical processes, simple model constructi r Seatsic® 


ability considerations. Prerequisite: elementary course in Economics &? 


155 Introduction to Mathematical Probability (3) 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962. Probability distributions, si 
rem and postulate, Bernoulli’s theorem and its experimental verification, ™ 
expectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: permission of instructof aos! 

KupP jo" 

jms 


157-58 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) 


Academic year—day and evening. Distribution theory, sampling theory; igo 

hypothesis testing, confidence methods, regression analysis, experimenta 

requisite: differential and integral calculus. Geis 
189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) 


r and a 
: . . ¢ . " ons ilit 
Academic year—evening. Combinatorial analysis, conditional probabil? 1 vem 
chastic independence, probability distributions, laws of large numbers, vot preed” 
random walks, Markov chains, simple time-dependent stochastic process 


site: Statistics 155 or permission of instructor. Brig! 
191 Statistical Mathematics I* (3) 2. iron 

. " . re . Ss 

Fall—evening. Problems in statistics with the development of proce**\” 7a] 


: " > " nle 
ern algebra necessary for their solution. Prerequisite: differential and j 


lus or permission of instructor. 


192 Statistical Mathematics I] (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Not offered 1962-63. alysis © 
tions as applied to least squares, multiple correlation, regression, aM wort 9. 
ance problems. Prerequisite: Statistics 191 or ‘the equivalent. Labora nest? 


193 Statistical Mathematics 111* (3) 1 variable 
Spring—evening. Problems in statistics with the developme : nalculUs- of 
necessary for their solution. Prerequisite: differential and integr@ 5 


194 Statistical Mathematics 1V* (3) sex yariadlé 
Fall—evening. Problems in statistics with the development of — Jculus if 
ory necessary for their solution. Prerequisite: differential and inteé he 


195-96 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) f 
Academic year—as arranged. phe 


199-200 Proseminar: Theoretical and Applied Statistics |e 


Not offered 1962-63. In addition to the study of recent advances "te gi 
baccalau 


ods, this course is designed to coordinate the content of the 
mission by permission of the instructor 


lump Group* bl 


201 Design of Experiments (3) tifieds and ss 
Not offered 1962-63. Relative merits of random, repeated, stra tin 84 
sampling; Fisher-Pitman method of randomization; randomize‘ 
factorial design; confounding, partial confounding 


sks; 


fon 
cour 
site to all third-groUP 


* Statistics 191, 193, and 194 or the equivalent are prerequi 
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ences 139 
a 
“8-4 lhe Theory oT | r onometrics (3-3) 
ok ay Course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is « mpleted 
ered 1962-63. Statistical methods applied t analysis of production. supply, 
emand utility and disutility: ir terest and taxation; exchange. Emphasis on in 
Pretation of results in terms of probability, correlation, and regre ssion of time series 
188ion by Permission of the 


205, instructor, 
Ne Advanced 3-3) 
in fred 1962-63. Application of statistical methods 

possible, Emphasis on source mate 

analysis, interpretation and 
sach student. Prerequisite: Stat 


to specific problems utiliz- 
rials, role of statistical meth 


tation of results. Original work 
cs 112 or the equivalent 


$ Analysis (3) 

br ble ning. Basic concepts and techniques of operations 

“< lems in busin . nt ] 

To, ‘ness Management an 
C88eg 0 linear 


Bright 
analysis as applied to 
An introduction to the 
nd queueing theory. Admission by 


economic research. 
- , 

programming, game theory, 
he instructor, 


Cory ni ¢ » (2) 
Sprin Y of Sampling (3) 


Bright 
Sion of the ne: Problems of sampling and sample esign. Admission by permis 
) e Instructor. 
0 ‘ia : 
Not of ametric Statistical Infe rence (3) 
derlyin cre 1962-63 Spring—1964, Statistical inference when the form of the ur 
donb” distribution is unknown; sign tests; rank order s s; theory of runs 
217 4 AMetric dis, riminant analysis, 
Not alysis of Variance IT (3) 
to ered 162-63, Advanced theory of the applications of the linear hypothesis 
Sear . PI I 
Dl hy Problems, Dict tions of the analysis of y 


thei, iifications W ith 
dig Portance. Norma] 


ance. Extensions to mult 


s of multiple contrasts 


cell frequencies, Studie 


versus non-normal problen 


0, . 
Not hae tion and the Chi-square Te st ll (3 
ple repre 1962-63. Spring 1965. Theoretical analysis of sim le, partial, and mu 
€chnj ue. SSion, Examination of various distributions encounte Rank correlation 
a7 5 * and their distributions, Dist 


bution of the chi-squar 


istic. 
tendons? anced Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Kupperman 
Yon f year— evening. Random variables 


distributions, distribu 
WNction. “ie } 
Naiyetion and their properties, converge 1 correlation. 

tin iti e normal distribution, asympt< ons, estima 
0s 7Pothesic testing, 


> 9 


lity (3-3) Kullback 


is not given for the first half until t! 


Advap,. 
A year dvanced Mathematical Probabil 
Mot opc%, credit 
tefining ree 19 4 


e second half is completed 


vi te : Modern theories and asymptotic laws: elementary theory of 
y I Bration ; limit theorems in probability 
nho ; , 7 
Acad mid rmation Theory for Engineers (3-3) Kullback 
\c bilistie ‘t- yrening. ~ The elements of information theory and its statisti al and 
moettttes of background from an elementary point of view (n easure-theor ). 
Neg, Be wot in “rmation, entrony ind their properties. Dis hastic sources 
Codi nsemp] : ’ DY, é s their | pert > : : c 
ty ing and vies, Che trar smission of information, channels, ¢ nel capacity. En- 
™ n reoding including error detection an 1 correction. The fundamental theo 
3 mation theory. 
4.” Stage, ; 
4 Year comical Inference (3-3) Greenhouse 
nn ic mo Credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
ta 83 fidy athe, ning Sample space; methods for esti ating population para- 
pay Stim val Inference and its application to testing hypotheses; valid, ient, and 
“quia ton: S ‘ “re . 
Bit, > Stude : 


nt’s distribution; varian 


tribution ; sampling statistics. Pre 
-eistration: Statistics 2 


or the equivalent. 


ee 
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265-66 Multivariate {nalysis (3-3) Fi 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is complete 
Not offe 1 1962-63. Tests of significance, and covariance 1 

lence, canonical and vector correlations, multivariate, normal distributio™ 

applications to factor analysis 


generalized variance 


of in leven 


gene ae “ed Student's ratio, problems of estimation, 
267-68 Characteristic Functions (3-3) sett 
* ‘ e 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is come ihe 
Not offered 1962-63 Fourier integrals, set functions, inversion formulas, lim 
orems, applications to the distribution problem in statistics 
269 Seque ial Testing (3) 
Not offered 1962-63 
70 Statistical Decision Theory (3) 
Not offered 1962-63. 
271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) ipl 
, yn 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half til the second half is = tioe th 
Not offered 1962-63 Basic concepts, definitior an id formulas of informal 
, 1 
ory; their significance and general properties. Sh yn’s coding theorem, bs an rd 
pacity, and transmission of information; inequalities of information aoa esti 
to statistical problems of discrimination and hypotie Jos 


| ’ 
ciency; ippiie ions to 
ables; 


inalysis of contingency ¢ 


Asymptotic distribution theory ol information; nents 
information due to grouping and sequentia nalysis; comparison or exper : ibs 
"9°79 . Kull? 
21 | 1 Stor hastic Proce sses (3—3) ‘plete 
c i] 
A vear course, credit is not given for the first half f until the second half ad , rando 
Academic year—evening Fundamental notions of stochastic proces® ‘lication™® 
) 
walks; Markov processes; differential processes; Gaussian processes; PF wl 
ih 
a The- 
295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) tor 
actor: 
Academic year i rranged SSior Vv -rmission of the instru : 
1 ged, Admi n b perm ) rhe stall 


999-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


offers 
In iddition to the re rular courses announced above y . Navy Gr? 
i ; } grams: *"’ 
lowing courses for students enrolled in the following special prog hey il progt 
geme 
uate Financial Management Program, Air Force Advs anal Manage 
Engineering Administration, and Hospital Administration. 
, ; , inh 
101 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3) sales of camp! 

. " pipies 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary princi 
introduction to the making of statistical decisions. 

: + iol 
119 The Bases of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) on applica 1 
Introduction to the te nniques of decision making, with emphasis 9, Tye) 
rather than theory. Inc _ s: bin 11 distribution, normal distribu 
errors, estim _ research methodology, and probl ems ol inference. 
ney 
' nde 
120 Pring iples of Statistical Analysis (3) ¢ centr jie 
Introduction to the basic concepts of statistical analys!s, measures © yimat ° 
dispers norma stributior Kael tatistical inference including © 
it ypotheses . 
cog CO 
: ity” at 
262 Managerial Statistics and Quality Control (3) and Tet 
" igement e pans’ be 
The application of statistical principle | practices to manae making 107 of 
j techniques a rics 


equivalent 


— ee 
a 


| 


Columbian Coll > of Arts and Sciences 


ZOOLOGY* 
"lessors I. B. Hansen (( hairman), Edith Mortensen, P, W 
lessorial Lecturer K. C. Kates 
 W0ciate Professor A. H. Demeail 
“hirer JR. Buchheit 


- Bowman, S. C. Munson 


{rts or Bachelor of Science ( Field-of-Study). ~Prerequisite: the Arts and 
Science curriculum, respectively, | 32 


page 32, including Biology ] 2t and 


Majer tited the general requirements, pages 37-42. a nd the grade “pass’ "on the Zoology 
lhe Xamination at the end of the senior year, The correlated kr nowledge upon which 
ty “dent Will be examined in< ludes the followin g fe ke is: (1) classification, structure, 
lee, “OlOgical re lations of 


animals, both invertebrate and ve rtebrate; (2) embryological 

tbl ee and life histories of important animal types; (3) general Principles of phy 

Nd theo eredity, and evolution; (4) the devel nent of bi ological principles, hypotheses. 
ries as revealed in the 


e stu ly of the history of zoology 


Arts or Bachelor of Science with a n 
artmental major may be 


"requisite the Arts 
Regt Bio] logy } . 


ajor in Biology (De partment 
ction with the Depart: 
curriculum, respective 


arranged in cor 
and Letters or the Scie 


quip <T, or the equivalent 
NY ae ed: in iddition to the general requirements. pages 37-42, a minimum of twenty 
a Mester hours OF second group courses in Zoology and Botan pproved by the 
itmar if I cond group courses in OlOZY and Botany, as approved by the 
\ ho either Dey irtment, 
Ste 
"Ut of "of Art or Master of Science n the field of j &yY.—Prerequisite: the « Juiva 
"Y yj E Aheloy of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from this Univer 
Reg ire gnaior in Zook vy or Biolo gy. 
ed: 
* the general requirements, pages 43—45. 
fa Qste, of 
Ma Arts oy Master of Science it the field of Biol a) lhis interdepartmental 
es ay be ar ; . " 
peMaleny f ranged in conjunctic n with the ment of Botany I rerequisite: the 
Wersit oO a Bac helor of Arts or Bache ior of Science legree, respectively, from this 
Reuired tt a major in Zoology, Botany, or Biology. 
™ ‘ the gen, tal requirements, pages 43-45 
or 
0 
I Philosophy (Graduate Council See the pamphlet on the Graduate Council 
BIOLOGY 
ly First Group 
« Inty rod 
An inte Nctory Biology+ (4-4) The Staff 
“ology Pentel 0 urse. Lecture (2 ratory (4 hours 
biog» a — Sciences (4): fall—day and ev spring—day and eve 
Me Cour Mimal Sciences (4): fall—day and eve sprin ’ P g 
\ Me is dn i—day and ing 
e He « 'S designed to provide the nonscience Student with an 1 ol 
Dect Clen, es { 
tm, ° iol, 12 to serve as a basis { t © who may wish to cor some as 
ie log ; " 
4, Urdeg , BY. It is the introductory course leading to al 
Party 0lany and 
cit 


141] 
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ZOOLOGY 


Seconp Group 


, , » 2 sen 

101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Me 
d ‘ »mic Y' 

Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours) 1962-63 and alternate years: academic rudy 


ay. A systematic 8°) 
ns, life histories, anc P 


demic yea 


evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: 


of invertebrate forms, including the morpl 
; 


ogenetic relationships. Material fee, $8 a ter d 
. cep ogo 
103-4 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3-3) se 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1962-63 ar lternate years: acaden on 
—day and evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: academic year day. Le fee $ 
the organ systems of the vertebrates, laboratory dissections of types. Materia " 
a semester. n 
-d an piece ela io owns 
107-8 Organic Evolution} (3-3) ee aca” 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternate ent jdeas 
demic year—evening. A study of the theories of organic evolution and pr view of 


; . g fe 
on the principle lines of development in the plant and animal kingdoms; 4 ess {rom 


the contributions to an understanding of the mechanisms involved in this proe 


the fields of genetics and cytology. 
yall 
115-16 Cytology; (3-3) Res, 
Lecture and laboratory. 1962-63 and alternate years: academic year — eee Biol 
64 and alternate years: academic year—day; summer 1962—Zoology 119 @ mosome? 
ogy 115). Plant and animal cells and their components, including the ye Me 
and their role in heredity, with training in the preparation of materials for § 


terial fee, $8 a semester. 
27 Genetics} (3) trated with 
Fall—evening. A lecture course in which the general princ iples are 


specific examples of inheritance in plants and animals, including man. shropshiz® 


illus 


. . : be) 
140 Cell Physiology} (3) ‘ uisite? Chem 
Spring—evening. rhe fundamental physiology of protoplasm. Prereq 
istry 12 Hanse" 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) fall—day: 1 rf 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: © rly o& 
C6 10ur), iaboratory 4 hours). 1962-63 ar Origin and © ‘Picks 


; 9 
64 and alternate years: fall—day and evening; summer 1962. 


. ; he 
velopment of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on 
and pig, with reference to the human embryo. Material fee, $11. Desmond 
] 18 Histology (3) rs: opring 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1962-63 and alternate a mic opie 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening An introduction tot 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs Material fee, $11. Mortenset 
. 0 
152 Protozoa (3) - Introdu, 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1963-64 and alternate 1"<pecial emphas 
to the protozoa: classification, life histories, and physiology, with §P rates 
free-living types. Material fee, $8 a a 
aad ue 
155 Parasitology (3) alte An intt? 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1963-64 and alternate YM ypes from ¢ , 
tion to the study of animal parasitology, with a survey of parasit son 
tozoa through arthropods. Material fee, $11 Mo of 
den : ’ gtue?, 
161 Entomology (3) + alternate year A ejuctio 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1963-64 and 4 sts with an in 
the elementary morphology, physiology, and ecology of foo, $8. ip: 
to the taxonomy of the more important groups Material fee, *™ mission of whe 
, ¢ by pe 
* Biology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses in Zoology, exeeP’ studeo 


logy: 
structor { Botany and Zoolos) 
° ’ 


t An interdepartme the department 


register in either de 
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; I Insect Physiology (3) 


Munson 
3-64 and alternate yea: Lectures and laboratory work on the physiology of in- 
cls, Adm ion by pe sion of the instructor. Material fee, $11. 
7 : ge ae: 
P12 Special Pro blems (3-3) The Stafi 
Academ{: year—as seine Writte 


ten approval of the instructor is required. Ma 
"rial fee, $11 


| (99. ~200 Prosen 


& semester, 


A uinar (3-3) lhe Staff 
pademic year—day = evening. Designe e and supplement the work 
Zoology majors 
| rump Group i 
Os 
M9 © 
2 Seminar Cytology* (3-3 Bowman 
| Cade 


MIC year —evening 


: " Seminar in Invertebrate Zoolo; gy | 


2 


>) Mortensen 
orm 1 alternate years: spring—evening A study of original publications on 
ones of invert ebrate animals 


X Atvanced Invert tebrate Zoolo 


0 , ' 
ph fered 1962-63 Lectures and laboratory work on problems in invertebrate 
Physiology, 


a Prerequisite: Zoology 101-2 or the valent. Material fee, $ 
Morphog 


gy (3) Mortensen 


, 
0. 
enesis (o—35) 


Hansen 


1 alternate ys ur g Lectures and class reports on 


al morphology, P; 
. 3 : 
] Nar in } ertebrate Zoology (3) 


Desmond 
and alternate ye irs A study of current publications in the field of his 
Ogy. ’ 


physio} 
5. 
adem. The Staff 
ial em ic year— 88 arranc 
br arr 


1; summer 1962—Z logy 295 (3 Investigation of spe 


The Staff 


arranged; summer 1962—Zool, gy 299 (3 


> 
= 
Bs 
= 
S 
3 
a 
= 
nos tibiae inden cinders cihs-aceicier nce 


Th COURSES FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
€ fol)... 
Pets ‘lowing Courses , of int t chiefly to the preprofessional student who ee 
Y and | € his Upper-division « ray erca fy! pre} 


\seogj " the Student w & in one of the 7 yr onal units . the | nyse 

Bach ate IN Science © seeks a two-year terminal degree ( Asso late in Arts or 

hey tlor’s 4... _ ce). Such Protessional credits do not normally count toward a 

wl ~ Petition. eg “olumt 1 Colle of Arts and Sciences, but a student m ay, 
Studies .7.°l¢ct up to twelve hour k. with d 


usion ol Secre- 


: 

; 

| 

ey | 
H 

} ; 

al 
eal 
te] 
i 

] 
ar | 

tk 
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ACCOUNTING 
nd Stall 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Kennedy & 
First half: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. 
Second half: fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1962. . work 
First half: basic principles underlying accounting records, preparation of the ships: 
id financial statements, accounting for single proprietorships and partnels ysis 
1 half: accounting for corporations and introduction to cost accounung, ato Ac 
of financial statements, and valuation and amortization problems Prerequisite 
counting 2: Accounting 1 or permission of the instructor 
101 Cost Accounting (3) "| ¢ a 
justrial cost 


ant 


Fall—day and evening; summer 1962 Theory and purposes of inc alysis & 


counting; treatment of systems of cost control and determination; and an 


» 


nee j rare . - 
inte “4 oe ¢ cost data. P: = Accounting 1-2 dy, Stedle 
111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Kear sreparings 
Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962 Methods and techniques of Precutives 
analyzing, and interpreting financial statements for the guidance of operating “eeounting 


: : »s on ag 
directors, stockholders, and creditors; influence of price level changes oF Accountine 
data; determination and interpretation of trends and ratios. Prerequisite? ¢ 


1-2 or permission of the instructor Simt sol 
121-22 /ntermediate Accounting (3-3) Eaton, » iobles 
Academic year—day and evening First half: valuation and amortization Pr and 
of current assets, long term investments, tangible fixed assets, intangible bene jiabil- 
deferred charges; accounting for current, noncurrent, contingent, and oa econe half’ 
ities. Prerequisite to 121: Accounting 2 or permission of the instructor.“ poration 
accounting for the organization, financing, operation, and dissolution © P erequist! 
and partnerships; basic principles of consignment and installment sate>- 
to 122: Accounting 121 or permission of the instructor Gallaghet 
yer" yallag 
161 Income Tax Accounting (3) Rrejividuals 24 
Fall—evening Problems it volved in the federal income taxation of one soci " 
corporations, differences between tax accounting and finan¢ ial accountint 
curity taxes. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 fato 
and 


171 Auditing (3) : principles 


. we auditors em, 
Fall evening; spring day. Duties and responsibilities of audit " statemen me 
procedures of making audits, techniques of verifying each mg or 21-2 
preparation of audit working papers and reports Prerequisite: 4 ce Lewis 

181 A al . . ing ha 
oO ccounting Systems (3) ~ountine, -. 

, ’ : » and installing 8) yisile 

Fall—evening Theory and procedure of designing and » data. Prereq 


¢ accountin 
tems, for collecting, recording, analyzing, and presenting accounh™s 


Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission ol the instructor. ne npsoP 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) 
Fall evening; summer 1962 Consolidated statements, 5“ ao »quisite: f 


; . ng. 
tion and liquidation reports, and estate and trust account! 


ing 121-22 Lew 

; , > ~edu! tl 
193 Business Budgeting (3) hniques and snes con 

: » y yles, tecn ’ etary * 

Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1962 Principle if a system of budeen pisite 

involved in the development, installation, and operation O° ® vanizations: Pr 

trol to aid in the management of commercial and industrial org 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


AIR SCIENCE 
commission in the United States Air Force Reserve-—Upon being awarded a Bachelor's 
Bee and upon the satisfactory completion of the Air Force ROTC course of instruction 


Pre; i ; ; ; 
nectibed by law and regulations, the graduate will be appointed Second Lieutenant, 
Rite ; . 

Ned States Air Force Reserve 


Basic Cours 


) . 

e Leadership Laboratory I re shmar Year (1-1 The Stall 
Academic year—day Cadet basic airman training. Milit 
*PPearance and bearing ; element, flight squad 
and oe 


» | 


} 
ine, 


rtesy, disc It 


remonies; the military mission and the 


tut ours a semester. Labor atory fee, charged 
ed for Physical Education 1-2.) 


12 Leader ship Laboratory—Sophomore Year (1-1) The Staff 
eotdemic year—day Cadet noncommissioned officer training. Military bearing and 
Ourte 
a teey, all Phases of drills and cere monies, command voice ning and 

™ 
Woeembility. Prerequisite: Air Science 1-2' 21-22 for me Air Science 1-2 for 
‘ome ; , sine thi anil ra 
Year “4 Politic al Science l or 9 is re v ed as elective ng the sophomore 
101 ° Preparation for Political Science 171 ec A scien 
ie P & semester Labor utory fee, charce e time a year, 

ir Pl “ at ie¢, lu 

2] “ysical E lucation 11-12.) 
‘ Ai “ar 
Air S. 
Fal] Science Freshman Year 2or3 
“ny 2 or 3 semeste ur tre tory ege course in the areas of the 
Matic. mest ir i ictory g 
ences ; Physical and natural sciences, foreign guages, the hu ties or s x 
Cuca ie oved by the Division of Air Science meeting the precommi ss ficer 
9 “Monal requirements 
2 dir 5, : 
Sprig ence Freshman Year (2) Garrell 
“Pring. » la 1 Z 

— te pours & week—day General survey of air power to include military in 

nt o nati | is Prat 

‘ar “onal security, elements and potentials of air power, evolution of aerial 

5] fare, an, air vehicles and aeielen of ; 

4tr S¢ . : 
sT Scie 

all: 9 oe Sophomore Year (2) Carre I] 
Missi}. 10Urs a week—day } , . space we oweie : adiz 

: 8, air . : ‘ 

4 r »? 

Cler . 
Sorin we Sophomore Year 2 or 3 
ati ter hou tre y college course t eas of mathe 
en cig guages, the | es or social science 
Air S ‘ eeting the pre-cc ssion officer educa 
ul Science | J is recommended as an ¢ the 
for P S | (sce Air S 
ApvANCcED ( S 


—Junior Yea; (1-1) 


m Gagnier 
¢ *© Year t 
f & junio yy Air Force officer levelopr Knowledge and skills require 
and T officer jn the A | — 
P the air | . \ ir Fores This includes t Air Force er. his staff. 
Teregy ase; the military , : : ae tra 
Dot top te OF concus mmo. oe ce 10° hich are 
| ; > De taken in ti NM registratio business A Ul whit 
03 1 the sa semester of + 


Laboratory Junior Ven The Staff 


emic : a part of Air Scic nee 10] " 
0 ™ year—q ; : 
f, the Unifo ay Cadet none mmissioned officer and « +r training. Wearing 
orm Tm, Parade 
| TUties j ~~ s 4nd ceremonies, cor sa i voice. Cadets pe 
D aCe P DVolving Planniy 7 = y 2 tivities, Emphasis 

on leaders}, cma Ng for and supervis f Cadet Corps activities. Emphasi 
a “nd mar n 


agement f . Minin ] r emester 


irs a 6 


| 
| 


ae 


aeees 
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105 Summer Training Unit—Between Junior and Senior The Stafl 
Years (required) x 
Attendance at a four-week Air Force ROTC summer training unit at an Air Force be? 
within continental United States is mandatory. Program consists of familiarization 1 
ing, physical training, individual weapons, Air Force base activity and equipment, 


exercises, air base problems, and leadership trainin, rall 
ae bes ae Bis am Wa 
151-52 Air Science—Senior Year (1-1) athet 
Academic year—day. First half: weather and navigation. A study of the Re 


:, pr 
; sses, P 
and navigational aspects of airmanship, such as temperature, pressure, air mass 


; Air Foree 
cipitation, weather charts, and dead reckoning navigation. Second half: the Air rh 


officer, A study of materials to help the cadet make a rapid effective adjustment t ree 
tive duty as an officer of the United States Air Force. Prerequisite or concurrel the 
istration: Political Science 171 and Geography 146, which are not to be ser and 
same semester of the academic year. Only pilot candidates need take weal of Air 
navigation. Others may substitute any college course approved by the Divisio | 


Science, ff 
= pa The St@ 
153-54 Leadership Laboratory—Senior Y ear 
(Credit is a part of Air Science 151-52) tivities of 
Academic year—day. Cadet officer training. Cadet officers conduct “tl supervise 
Corps of Cadets through chain of command, instruct subordinates, plan ant er duties 


. . . ‘ ‘ sank ed ollic’ 
Cadet Corps training and administration, Preparation for commissioned 15 hours 


Minimum 


Development of leadership and managerial responsibilities. 
semester. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


131 Business Finance (3) 2 ill financing ° 
Fall—day; spring—day and evening. Basic principles involved in 
> » » ; » rere. ; -* “Cc ; ‘4 =? 
business enterprises. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. McClure 


— 
a 
i) 
= 
= 
ma 
2) 
2. 
® 


161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, 
and Bailments (3) 


Fall—day and evening. ili Murphy 
age : ; srns, Collins, * 

162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Berns, ¢ 
Property * Mortgages (3) 

Spring—day and evening. 


HOME ECONOMICS / 


. . . . = of 
1 Food Selection and Preparation (3) of foods gnalys 
Not offered 1962-63 Composition, selection, and preparat’™ stimating the co 
recipes; standard products; planning, preparing, serving, @% e 
meals. Material fee, $18 Town 
’ . ’ . . . 9 sonic of 
22 Clothing: Its Selection, Cost, and Care (3) ; hetic, and hygiem? he 
Not offered 1962-63 Clothing selections the economic, aest dividua select! ‘ 
pects; the application of the principles of color and design to f 
care of clothing. Osterndo” 
» rr ~ : stan 1 
51 Family Meals (3) soe of f00d8s ditaTY ings 
Fall—day The choice, purchase, preparation, ont in problems of pu 


ards, food habits, and the nutritional needs o 


Material fee, $11. 


care, and use of food by the consumer. 


si Columl 


£2 Clothing Construction (3) 
ot offered 1962-63 Simplified techniq nd t t i t 
or Cotton, wool, silk. 
alteration : the proper 


f 
7 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


> 
2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 


Cademic year 


8 arranged Two periods of supervised activity a week Locker 
and lowe] fee,* : 


$4.50 a semeste: 


< me phomore Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 


as arranged Two periods of supervised activity a week I 
cn towel fee.* $ F I i 


4.50 a semester 


P 
“sonal Health (1) Krupa 


cker 


Ping P 
tignitt day, Physical, ment l, and social health of the individual lerstanding, 
Cance, and promotior } is sona alth res for e future 
cher & , 


‘ er, 
M4 Technique s of Physical 


Clivities (29) 


Education Motor DeAngelis, Ki upa 


“Cademio : 
fees mic year—day I 1 ul sk rule g I ke tow 
~ ” 950 a ser te 
eac o as! , ; 
8 aching Individual and Dual Sports in Secondary Hanken, Krupa 
Chools (9 )) 
Fp 2 
tr Pe year—day I , , r. Lock 
towel fee,* $4 . on 
Oducti : 
Pa] _e to } hy sical Educat On (2 Myers 
Cat " nN orienta iIrse presentir the nr ems of nhy tion. 
ty y nal QNalysis, ecient Se founda . $6 “ . 
—_ Ss € aa 
uma 
Pa an Anatom, (3 Seallings 
day, 7. ailing 
S)ors, ‘Als he structure e human body. Basic ¢ e for physical educa 
.. Ss ) One ) | > 
Nisin. pm. , -PCD to bot me I ne Ed | 
k Site Biology = wom 4 sg I 
. Nes; ¢ 
Spring By (3) Lawrence 
atin” ay 
aio 0 Mus My eo y of —- = a a ty 
atom n physical « : vities. Prerequisite: an aj ; urse 
uy 4j, 
Ald ay 
Sprin —~day id Care of Athleti Injuries 2 
Telerence 10 ¢ revention and emergency ; F ote 
0 : I z ca es ia ypes, 
TS aid, oj ef : * B ‘ rt 
— 
i 
Citta, ‘ter, and towel fee i, . 
a Cith, *tmental cour required for registration in one or more of the activity courses 
° department: offered by the Gepartments of Botany and Zoology. Students may 
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Towne 


echniques and unit method of construction suitable 
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= ain 2 ¥ ods alee ———l 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

F ft 

1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1—1) The Stal 

Academic year: fundamentals of health and physical education—day; activity- day. | 

js a wee 


One period of fundamentals of health and physical education and two perio 
chosen from the activities offered each semest 

Fundamentals of health and physical education: one semester on study of 
involved in the general maintenance of health, efficient use of the body, and 


the factors 
fundame” 


tals of movement; one semester on fundamentals of rhythms 


. sonal dance 
Activities: badminton, basketball, body mechanics, field hockey, recreational j 


nming, tennis 
golf, fencing, modern dance, riding, skating, swimming, synchronized swin 
softball, lifesavin Locker and towel fee,.* $4.50 a semester . te 
5 The Stall 
11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) the ac: 
. n 
Academic year: two periods a week—day T'wo periods a week chosen fror } towe 


" ¢ . ‘ ~k ne 
tivities offered each season as listed under Physical Education 1-2. Locker & 
fee,* $4.50 a semester. 


The Stall 


9) 


4. Techniques of Physical Education Motor Activities (2 . Locker 
Academic year—as arranged Fundamental skills, rules, and organization | 
and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester ia 

Stalling 
19 Human Anatomy (3) ‘nal education 
Fall—day The structure of the human body Basic course for physica pre 


1 Education. 
majors. Also open to both men and women not majoring in Physical Edu 


requisite: Biology 1-2+ 


aarieds Lawrence 
0 Kine siology (3) oslyals of the 
Spring—day, A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, & 4 course iD 


" ~ rv approvee 
action of muscles in physical education activities Prerequisite: an @Pp} . 


anatomy 


The Stall 


51-52 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2-2) speed: 


) soccer, °F, 
1963-64 and alternate years Team sports: basketball, ho key, softball, s and divine: 
ball Individual and dual sport tenn) badminton, archery, pore Locket 
lifesa and safety. Gymnastics: tumbling, apparatus and trampe 


and towel fee $4.50 a semester 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


1 Stall 
Sno t ane 
l Eleme ntary 7 ypewriting | ») ‘ ee basic styles 
Fall—eve ning; spring—evening Fundamental techniques of type we office form 
of business lette introduction to tabulation, and preparation a gem 
Laboratory fee, 1 Stal 
Shott ane - 
2 Inter mediate l'ypeu ruling | >) a arrangem™! 
Fall—eve ning; spring—day and evening The business letter ant pe! legal or 
advanced tabulation, manuscript typing, office forms, stencil cutting, accura 


lent« ability to type * 
ments. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 1 or the equivalent; ability 


it 30 words a minute. Laboratory fee, $7 shott and» 
Shott & . 
: : ' . ~ nag short 
11 Elementary Shorthand and Transcription (3) - ninles of Gress . yrs 
Fall—d | aniatee in e_avening A study of the princi} al of 60 Ww 
a aay and evening; spring ing 1 ; m dictation spe 
hand correlated with und transcription, Minimu 


i minute attained. I ; 
ures 
en 
tration in one or 8 Stuc 
Botany 


und towel fee rex re or reg ; 
the departments oF 


* The locker 
epartmental 


either department 
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li : ere 
Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription (3) Shott and Staff 
jtl—evening ; spring—day and evening Review of the principles of Gregg short 
Hand, Dictation and transcr ption general and 


im ialized business subjects. Min- 
im dictation speed of 80 words a minute attains 1. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 


or the equivalent; ability to take dictat 


e on at 60 words a minute. Laboratory fee. 
) 


5 
Advanced Shorthand, 7 ypewritu 
niet Dix tation and 
g mum speed of 100 words 
Studies Jo ee oe vere 


ig, and Transcription (3) Shott 
transcription involving vocabularies in specific businesses 


2 minute attained in dict 
or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $5 


6 S. ’ 
Secretarial S 
. Pring: 
and me 


Prerequisite: Secretarial 


horthand, Ty pewriting, and Transcription (3) Shott 
} i 


~day, Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies used in the legal 
tdical professions, Minim 
Crequisite ; 


dictation speed of 120 words a mir 


tute attained 


« Secretarial Studies 15 or the equivalent. Labor y fee, $5 
Business ¢ ' 
> a SS Correspondence (3) Shott 
<~H3 ‘ . . . 
evel; and alternate years fall—day. 1963-64 and alternate years: fall—eve ning. 
Dme 
eters ment of the technique of effective communication with reference to business 
* and forms, Survey and analysis of current business literature 
49 
Secres,,: ; 
y  elarial Prac ice (3) Sho 
Spring r snott 
in the use”; A thorough study of ecretarial problems and procedures. Practice 
se - , " 
d Office of Secretarial equip: and supplies. The study of secretarial personality 


relationships, 


INDEX 


Contents, Table of, iii 
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Absence, regulations concerning 
SEE Attendance 
Academic status of the University. 3 
Accounting: 
Courses in, 145 
Curriculum in, 35, 36 
Ach vement Te sts, 15 
Activities, stude nt, 50-52 
SEE ALSO Spec ial Bulletin 
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Admission, 13-14 
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Preprofessional students, 29 
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16-47 
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American Literary and Cultural History 
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ter of Arts field in, 42, 73-74 
Th yught and Civilization, major 
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Annual events, student. 51—5 


Anthropology, courses n. 1990.39 
Art, courses in, 55-60 
Attendance, 24, 28 

Auditor, 18, 27 

Awards, 29 


Biochemistry, co irses in, 60-61 
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Botany, cour , 62-64 
suildings of the University, 4 
susiness Administration: 
5, 36 
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Courses on, 81 
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Changes in program of studies, 27 
Chapel, 49 
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College of 


Classical Languages an 
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Classification of students, 29 
College Entrance Board examinations, 14-15 
Colleges, Schools, and Divisions, 3, 12 
Commencement 
See Graduation 
Commercial Art, courses in, 59 


Committees of the Faculty, 11-12 


Convocation 

SEE Graduation 
Corre spon lence courses, 28 
Counseling Center, 48 
Course numbers, explanation of, 54 
Courses of Instruction, 54-149 
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Explanation of amount of, 54 
For Advanced Placement exami 
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Courses, 28 
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Transfer of, within the U niversity, ~ 
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32, 
In Medical Tec re ogy, 32 tot 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doel’ 
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Master of Arts, 42, 43-45 
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f the 
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Pathology, courses in, 98-99 
Pharmacology, courses in, 99-100 
Ph irmacy, lower division curr ulum 
Phi Beta Kappa, 52 
Philosophy, courses in, 100-10 
Physical Education: 


Courses in 
For men, 147 
For women, 148 
Lower-division curricula 
For men, 34—35 
For women, 35 
Requirements, 30-31 
Physical examinations, 3] 
Physics, courses in, 102 
Physiology, courses in, 105-6 
Placement 
Office, 50 
Tests, 30 
SEE ALSO University Calendar 
Political S« lence, courses in, 107-11 
Premedical curriculum, 33 
Prizes, 22 
Probation, 26 
Professional organizatiot 
Property, responsibility for, 29 
Psychology, courses in, 11]—17 


Public Affairs, Lower-division, curricu 


in, 35-36 
Publications, student, 53 


UO 
Qualifying examinations, 38 
SEE ALSO in University Calenda 


Quality-point 


ex, 24 


Reading Clinic, 48 
Readmission, 13-14 
Refunds, 18-19 
Reg stration, 16 
Regulations, 23-29 
Re ligion, courses in, 117-20 
Religious Educatior 
in, 118 
Religious organizations, 53 
Reserve Officers’ raining ( 
Air Force Unit, 46-47 
Residence 
Halls, 48-49 


Requirem ts, 16, 26, 3 oO 


Romance | inguages and Literatures 
courses in, 120-27 
Examinations 
For Master's candidacy, 44 
Placement, 30 
French, courses in, 12]1~—23 
General courses, 


} 


Spanish, courses in, 123-26 


, 


Rules of the University, right to ch inge, 29 


Russia, courses on, 


Russian, courses in, 127 


, Master of Arts field 


Z ology, courses in, 


ll 


Scholarships, 20-22 
cholastic Aptitude tests, 30 


x ulpt ire 


S 


Courses in, 58-59 

Master of Fine Arts field in, 56 
Secretarial Studies: 

Courses in, 148-49 

Vocational curriculum in, 
Self Help, 49-50 


Semester hours: 


37 


Explan ution of, 54 me 
Maximum allowed full- and part! 
students, 23 


Sig 5? of 
igma Xi, 5 courses 


Slavic ge und Literatures, 
i i i 
4 < ¢ reea 1D, 
Sociology and Anthropology, cours’ 
129.32 
Sororities, 53 


South America, courses on 
See Latin America 
Spanish, courses in, 123-26 
Examinations: 
For Master’s candidacy, 14 
Placement, 30 A 
Speech, courses in, 132 35 


Staff of Instruction, alphabetic 
36-40 


+g] list, 6-1 


Statistics, courses in, | 

Student: 
Activities, 50 52 d 
See ALso Special Bulletin 


Employment, 23, 49-50 


I ife, 48 53 
Organizations, 52 53 
Publications, 53 
Union, 49 
Summer Sessions, 3 
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“sO 34, lov 
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d, 13, 27-28 
University, +! 
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SuaareR TERM: 

Registri ation for both sessions............ 

irst session begins.............+++. 
Independent Day. Holiday.. 
Last f ck OF CIRGBOR, 5 coaxsbacccisescesccevetectss 
First session examination period... ex 
Registre ation for students atte ending second 
BROBBION: ONLY’ ..<.2.2<se<coreceeceavse 
Second session begins........ 
Labor Day. Holiday........ ipstisieds 

Mast day of classes...........s000+ , ee ee 
Second session examination pe a 


Parr, SEMESTER: 


Registration* 
classes begin ... 2 
-. D. disserts tions “of Feb. candidates due 


LT M6 Eee RO Os PO 
Application for Feb. graduation due in Reg- 
ST A TIENON, cSt cove scncocscotacabecseistocs Soke 
,eterans Day. Holiday............ Nias dae = as. 


thanksgiving recess ....... 
EINER: DAGROG 2 x2 cath Aicdtbibicssouctvencbasace 

a eae seecccees 
Last day of fall-seme ster r cl asses ‘cebu 


“Xamination SUE ROO? ccceaverceonse 


BPeren 
PRING SEMESTER: 


CALENDAR 


June 11 ; 
OE 
July 4 ... 
July 23 - 
July 24-26 ... 


bl Be ge = aan 
TNE. SI Socconscees 


ee ee Lstiacdasvaninetnre on 
SSOIE T. scniccsicnscéeveppicaseivcnnbis Fri. 
Sept. 10-12 .............. ..Mon.—Wed. 
Sen MIOMEE acvecnccusanes .Thurs.-Sat. 
SONG, BIW. sensesessrenscloncabseniansinrts Mon. 
Oct. 5 Fri 
Oct. : 

Nov. 


Now. 22-24 <........ Thurs. Sat. 
Dec. 22-Jan. 2 . ...Sat.—Wed. 


Shs DD siceccesoins bese .. Thurs. 
| OE SSR ie een were eee Sat. 


Jan. 21-29 ..................Mon.—Tues. 


Registr: Ce nh ett Waban Jan. 31-Feb. 2 .....T hurs.—Sat. 
Spring-semester classes begin.. i a 2S Se a 
SJ. D. dissertations of June candidates ; due 
SAMS Dean's Oi si ..ccsiciccsencscoeciscceseces OE. ee ee eee nee Fri. 
linter Convocation. Holiday. . Feb. Fri. 
‘Application for June graduation n due in Reg = 
BRE BCI chek cahcschir BE cinacsessmseaiceien Fs -O  cnconinnvescttecconseancessnsh Thurs. 
‘pplication for 1963-64 scholarships due PSE Mig [ga tee eerie veneetiernree! 3 « F 
‘pplication for 1963-64 Teaching Assistant- 
Ae TSS: ET ee 1S BS iiss Faccscscevacedsomioinn Fri. 
QR aaa SS April 12-17 ‘ri.—Wed. 
Pplication for Research Assistantships due = May 1. .....-..sssseseesesesseenenennnenenens led. 
“ast day of spring-semester classes...... May 18 ... ssesangeecssastecenpescessitnsnsostaite 
MAMINALION PETIO ......c.cvccececesseceserersecersesesees May 20-28 ..........000000 Mon.—Tues. 
f—m0rial Day. Holiday.............cccsccssssseesressers De TIO xn wissscecescctscascarnsstnseeivis Thurs. 
28CCalaureate Service .....ccscssscessssesssesesseseeesseees June 2 
UIOIOOTINBTAE «ois. accckcdvevesecsetcdctuskeseoctntaedsboee June 5 
~~ 
foun will be held from 12:00 to 8:00 P.M., Septeml er 20 and 21 for the fall semester, 
the and a 1 for the spring semester; from 10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M., September 22 
4 semester, and February 2 for the spring semester. 
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Che University 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President of the Uni- 


Versity ex officio and the following persons by election: 


Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Chairman 

Rdwe ard Karrick Morris, LL.D., Secretary 

Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Assistant Secretary 
Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 


ley Thomas Buchanan, Jr. 


leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L-H.D., D.C.L. 


Eugene Cassin Carusi, A.M., J.D. 

t Roy Dunn 

Obert Vedder Fle ming, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 
Philip L. Graham, A.B., LL.B., L.H.D. 
Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 

rank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B., Sc.D. 
loseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LLM., LL.D. 
Alfred He snry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
John Keown McKee 

njamin Mosby McKe ~e4 Litt.D. 

ames Matlack Mitchell, A.M. 
‘George Edward Muth, A.B., LLB. 

“Frederick A. Reuter, M.D. 

*Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Donald D’Arcy She pard, LL.B. 
i. tleton D. Smith 
Sidney William Souers, A.B., LL.D. 

twis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
L. Corrin Strong, PhB., LL.D. 

James Cornelius Van Story, A.M. 
lames Edwin Webb, A.B., LL.D. 

“Frank Harvey Weitzel, A.B., LL.B. 

Alexande sr Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

atson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

HONORARY TRUSTEES 

Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, LL.D. 

yman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
Mrs. Wilbur John Carr 

Mrs, Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 


llysses S, Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, LL.D., Sc.D. 


Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL D., Litt.D., Se.D. 
Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

‘loyd Bennett Wilson 

Pee, 


* No: — P 
Nominated by the alumni. 
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The George Washington University 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 


Thomas Henry Carroll, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., LL.D., President " 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D., Provost and Dean of Faculties 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 

Tamis Wilson Borden, A.M., Administrative Secretary 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 

Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions 

Frederick Russell Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian; Curator of Art 

William David Johnson, B.S. in B.A., Comptroller 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Activities for Women 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of Veterans Edw 
cation : 

Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Director of Unt 
versity Chapel 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Administration 

Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Director of Women’s Athletics 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men’s Athletics 

Edward Martin Wall, A.B., LL.B., Director of Air Science 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Faculties; University Marshal 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


' 

; a 
| The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by Georg 
Washington, who during his public life urged the establishment of such an institution 
and who in his will left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company al 
the endowment of a university to be established in the District of Columbia 
which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for th 
completion of their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in atts als 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government » | 


q ee eee é ‘ ot 0 
rhe George Washington University operates under a charter granted by an ae In 


Congress of February 9, 1821, to Columbian College in the District of Columbia - 
1873 the name was changed to “Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The Geors* 
Washington University”. i | 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts it 
Sciences, which offers work leading to the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees a0 two 
year preprofessional and terminal curricula; the Graduate Council, which offers “a 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; the professional schools, which inclu 
Medicine; Law; Engineering; Pharmacy; Education; and Government, Business, an 
International Affairs; the College of General Studies; the Division of University A 
dents; the Division of Special Students; the Division of Air Science; and the Sum™* 
Sessions. 


* For the academic year 1961-62. 


The Law School 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is impor- 
lant to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of University 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law Schools 
tnd is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington, four blocks west 
of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. 
Within a few blocks are the buildings housing the offices of many of the departments 
of the Government, including the Department of State, the Department of the Treas- 
try, the Department of Justice, the Department of the Interior, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the Department of Labor. Also read- 
ily accessible are the Capitol, the Library of Congress, the National Archives, the 
Supreme Court, and other federal courts. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Charles Bernard Nutting, A.B., J.D., LL.M., S.J.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., Dean of 


the National Law Center 
Robert Kramer, A.B., LL.B., Dean of the Law School 
Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the Law School 
Edward Andrew Potts, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Dean for Development in the National 


Law Center 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 
EMERITUS FACULTY 


Cuartes SaceR CoLuEr, Professor Emeritus of Law 
A.B. 1911, LL.B. 1915, S.J.D. 1932, Harvard University 
Crorcr Bowporn CraicHiLL, Professor Emeritus of Law 
A.B. 1903, University of the South; LL.B. 1906, Georgetown University 
James Outver Murvock, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Ph.B. 1916, University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard University 
Atvin LeRoy Newmyer, Professor Emeritus of Law 
LL.B. 1906, The George Washington University 
De. The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean of the National Law Center, the 
wean and Assistant Dean of the School, the Assistant Dean for Development in the National Law Cen- 
pe the Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Adjunct 
Tofessors, Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty. 
faculty and Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1961-62. 


} 
; 
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ACTIVE FACULTY 

Wattace Joun Baker, Assistant Professor of Law 4 
A.B. 1946, Dartmouth College; LL.B. 1949, Western Reserve University; LL.M. 1959, Yale Uni 
versity 

Epwarp Assor Bearp, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1939, Georgetown University; Judge, Municipal Court for the District of Columbia 

CarvitLe Dickinson Benson, Professor of Law; Assistant Dean of the Law School 
A.B. 1920, Johns Hopkins University; LL.B. 1923, S.J.D. 1926, Harvard University 

Tuomas Haywarp Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
Member of the bar of the District of Columbia 

Grorce Davis Cary, Lecturer in Law ‘ 
B.S. 1932, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1938, The George Washington University; LL.M. 
1942, Georgetown University 

MANUvEL Freperick Conen, Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1933, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1936, Brooklyn Law School 

SHELDON STANLEY CoueEn, Lecturer in Law 
A.B. 1950, J.D. 1952, The George Washington University 

Oswap Symisrer Cotcioucn, Professor of Law; Provost and Dean of Faculties 


B.S. 1920, United States Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, The George Washington Uni 
versity; LL.D. 1946, Muhlenberg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson College 


Rosert McKinney Cooper, Professor of Law 
Ph.M. 1931, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1934, University of Michigan 
James Forrester Davison, Professor of Law 
A.B, 1921, LL.B. 1923, Dalhousie University; LL.M. 1924, S.J.D. 1929, Harvard University 
Rosert Gattoway Dixon, Jr., Professor of Law 
A.B. 1943, Ph.D. 1947, Syracuse University; LL.B. 1956, The George Washington University 
Justin Lincotn Epcerton, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
A.B. 1929, LL.B. 1931, The George Washington University 
Monroe Henry FREEDMAN, Associate Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1951, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1956, Harvard University 
Wittiam Tromas Fryver, Professor of Law 
A.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924, The George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 
Grorce Josepu Gotpsporoucn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1947, United States Military Academy; J.D. 1950, The George Washington University 
Wituiam Wootcorr Goopricu, Lecturer in Lau 
LL.B. 1938, University of Texas 


Davip CrirTENDEN GREEN, Associate Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1948, Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia 

Haroip Paut Green, Lecturer in Law 
A.B. 1942, J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 

Jackson Rem Hamprick, Associate Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1938, Wofford College; LL.B. 1942, Duke Unversity 

Louis James Hararis, Professorial Lecturer in Law he 
A.B. 1932, Cornell University; LL.B. 19 39, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948, T 
George Washington University 

Grorce Luzerne Hart, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law é 
A.B. 1927, Virginia Military Institute; LL.B. 1930, Harvard University; Judge, United Sta 
District Court for the District of Columbia : 

, ; - "~ J Ty 
Murpocx Heap, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Medicine; Chairman, Forens 
Medicine Institute 


: : ots. it P he 
D.D.S. 1947, University of Louisy Ile; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; LL.B. 1958, qT 
George Washington University 
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Pate Fiecp Herrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A.B. 1929, Williams College; LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936, The George Washington University 


Jonn Wincrietp Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Lau 
B.S. 1928, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1932, The George Washington University 


Joun Arexanper Kenpricx, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
A.B. 1942, LL.B. 1943, The George Washington University 


Witttam Wauiace Kirkpatrick, Associate Professor of Law 
A.B. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 


Roserr KraMER, Professor of Law; Dean of the Law School 
A.B. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 


Gusr ANGELO LEDAKIS, Associate Professor of Lau 
B.B.A. 1953, LL.B. 1955, University of Washington; S.J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 


Herr rT JosepH Liepesny, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


J.D. 1935, University of Vienna 


Witiam Tomas Mauuson, Jr., Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1940, University of Washington; LL.B. 1948, Vanderbilt University 


Louis Harkey Mayo, Professor of Law; Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law 
3.S. 1940, United States Naval Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; J.S.D. 1953, Yale 
University 

Jon Josepu McAvoy, Assistant Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1954, LL.B. 1958, University of Idaho; LL.M. 1959, Yale University 


Jorn Ar BERT McIntire, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A.B. 1928, LL.D. 1954, Wittenberg College; LL.B. 1931, University of Cincinnati 


Leroy Sorenson MERRIFIELD, Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1938, LL.B. 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942, S.J.D. 1956, Harvard University 


ARTHUR SELWYN Miter, Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1938, Willamette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University; J.S.D. 1959, Yale University 


Grorce Epwarp Monk, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


A.B. 1928, LL.B. 1930, LL.M. 1934, The George Washington University 

Ratpn Crarxe Nasu, Jr., Associate Professor of Law; Director of the Government 

Contracts Programs 

A.B. 1953, Princeton University; J.D. 1957, The George Washington University 

Cutartes Bernarp Nurrinc, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
A.B. 1927, J.D. 1930, State University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, S.J.D. 1933, Harvard University; 
LL.D. 1957, University of Pittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill 
College; LL.D. 1960, Dickinson College of Law 

Epwarp Anprew Ports, Lecturer in Law; Assistant Dean for Development in the Na- 


tional Law Center 


A.B. 1949, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, The George Washington University 


Ikvin Harowp Ret, Lecturer in Law 
B.S, 1934, University of Illinois; J D. 1942, The George Washington University 


Crorce Netson Ropitarp, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S. 1924, United States Naval Academy; LL.B. 1930, St. John’s University School of Law 
Paur ArcutpaLp Rose, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

LL.B. 1930, Washington College of Law 
Editor-in-Chief of the 


Davin Eart SEWELSON, Assistant Professor of Law; Fact 
Law Review 
A.B. 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 


Dav James SHarPE, Assistant Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1950, University of North Carolina; LL.B. 1955, Harvard University 


— ee 
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Duptey GrauaM SKINKER, Associate Clerk: of the Trial Practice Court 
LL.B. 1940, The George Washington University 
Joun Paut Sunuivan, Assistant Professor of Law; Associate Faculty Editor of the 
Law Review 
A.B. 1952, Boston College; Ph.B. 1953, St. John’s Seminary; LL.B. 1958, Georgetown UniversitY 
Rapu Jason TEMPLE, Assistant Professor of Law 
B.B.A. 1953, University of Miami; LL.B. 1956, Harvard University 
Orvitte Hasster Wasurn, Professor of Law 
A.B. 1925, Franklin and Marshall College; LL.B. 
Georgetown University 
Leonarb Parrick Watsu, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


A.B. 1927, University of Minnesota; LL.B. 1933, National University; Judge, United States Di* 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 


*Davip Benson WEAvER, Professor of Law 
A.B. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1948 
GLEN Eart Weston, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1943, University of Maryland; LL.B. 1948, The Georg 
Cuarves JAMEs Zinn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A.B. 1927, LL.B. 1930, Fordham University; LL.M. 1951, S.J.D. 


1930, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1932, 


, Western Reserve University 
e Washington University 
1954, Georgetown UniversitY 


ASSISTANTS 
WituiAM Montcomery Cu AMPION, Teaching Fellow 
B.S. 1953, Mississippi State College; LL.B. 1961, Unive: 


Joun Cuartes Lyons, Teaching Fellow 
A.B. 1952, University of Rhode Island; LL.B. 


rsity of Mississippi 
1960, Georgetown University 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., A.B., B.S. in L.S., J 
the Law Library 
Isabel Robinson Bilisoly, A.B., Recording Secretary in the Law School 
Celene Rodonick Bell, B.S., Secretary to the Dean of the Law School 
Beverly Ann Benjamin, Secretary to the Dean of the Graduate School of Public La® 
Judith Jane Clopton, Secretary in the Law School 
Ardeth Keller Hines, Secretary in the Law School 
Cynthia Pinkus Pokotilow, Secretary in the Law School ; 
Dorothe Walsh Farquhar, Editorial and Business Secretary of The George Washing 
ton Law Review 
Vera Taborsky, A.B., Professional Assistant, Law Library 
Bertha Torquemada, Assistant, Law Library 
Gary William Schenk, Assistant, Law Library 


-D., Assistant Librarian in charge of 


HISTORY OF THE LAW SCHOOL 


The Law School, the oldest in the District of Columbia, was established in 17 
with a formal program of two years of study. This was largely through the efforts ° 
the Reverend George Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian College, whose 8 
tion resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding law classes. _ This 
building had belonged to Trinity Church of which Francis Scott Key had been Senior 
Warden. It was occupied by the Law School until 188 


00%, 


* On leave of absence 1961-62. 
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Sixty graduates, from twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, received degrees in 
1867. The School continued to have a student body and a faculty which reflected the 
fact that it was at the seat of our nation’s government. Associate Justices David J. 
Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme Court of the United States were 
among the prominent members of the bench and bar who served as lecturers. 

In 1877, one year after the first such program was adopted in the United States, the 
Law School instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. In 1898 the 
Course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended to three years. 
The School took part in 1900 in the organization of the Association of American Law 
Schools. Later women students were admitted and in 1916 the first woman to take a 
Tegular course in law was graduated. 

The Law School moved into its present quarters in 1925, marking the occasion with 
a dedicatory address by Dean Roscoe Pound. The building, Stockton Hall, is named 
for Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, President of the University from 1910 to 1917. 

In the past quarter-century the Law School has developed its course and seminar 
offerings with consideration for the needs of first-degree and graduate students. The 
degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The needs of foreign 
lawyers who come to this country and who require additional preparation for law 
Work in the United States resulted in the creation of programs for the degrees of 
Master of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of Comparative Law (American 
Practice) in 1951. 

National University, which had had an important place in legal education in the 

istrict of Columbia since 1869, was merged in The George Washington University in 
August 1954. 

Programs of special research and study, such as the independent Patent, Trade- 
Mark, and Copyright Foundation, give richness to the basic curriculum of the Law 
School. 

After years of planning, the National Law Center of The George Washington Uni- 
Yersity, including the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law, was inau- 
Surated on February 1, 1960, with Dr. Charles B. Nutting as Dean. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Of special significance is the location of the Law School in the Nation’s Capital, 
the focal point of the law in action, both American and international. The work of 
the School goes on in this environment, presenting a unique opportunity for observa- 
on and study of federal agencies—judicial, legislative, and administrative. Readily 
’ccessible are the Supreme Court of the United States, the federal trial and appellate 
“ourts of the District of Columbia, and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdic- 
tion, such as the United States Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, and the Tax Court of the United States. Current federal legisla- 
lion can be studied as it is considered by Congressional committees and as it comes 
‘p for debate on the floors of the House of Representatives and the Senate. With 
Tespect to the federal administrative agencies, students here in Washington have 
Matchless opportunities for study and observation. They can attend informal and 
°rmal hearings of these agencies and can obtain from the docket sections complete 
"ecords of administrative adjudication in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal 
8gencies are the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the field of transportation; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regu- 
4tion; the Securities and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues and 
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corporate finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor-manage 
ment relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; the Federal 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric power; and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in the field of radio and television. 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are the exceptional 
research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the various departments 0 
the Federal Government, and in the libraries of the headquarters of national and in 
ternational organizations located in Washington. The notable library of the Carneg!® 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by The George Washingto™ 
University for use of research students in international and comparative law, fields 
with respect to which Washington has come to be called “The Capital of the World’: 
The years of residence at law school are years of participation in the life of the 
community, which in the case of The George Washington University Law School, #8 
the government of the United States. As a consequence, the study of law takes 0 
added meaning, whether the goal be government service or practice, general or SP 
cialized, and whatever the community in which the student plans to practice. 


OBJECTIVES 

The primary purpose of the Law School is to prepare men and women to me 
needs of society in the many fields of law, public and private. These needs call not 
only for technical skill but also for responsible leadership in the development 0! the 
law and the administration of justice. In fulfilling these responsibilities the Law 
School offers: (1) a program of study in preparation for the practice of law; 
programs of study and research on the graduate level for foreign as well as 
American students; (3) a continuing legal education program for members of the 
bar, (4) institutes and forums on current topics in domestic and foreign law; (5) the 
publication of a law journal containing the results of research in public law; and (6) 


et the 


for 


the encouragement of student professional co-curricular activities. 


THE BACHELOR OF LAWS PROGRAM 


. . : ae . , ‘ation § 
The wide geographical distribution of the students who come to the Nato! 
rer : : . En} ; “uly na 
Capital to study law (see Summaries of Registration, page 59) makes for a truly! 


tional law school. Students from almost every state in the Union here join students 
from several foreign countries in their legal training. The basic curriculum leading 
to the Bachelor of Laws degree is addressed to the development and applicatio? “ 
legal principles, skills, and ideals which are indispensable to the equipment ofa rai 
yer for professional responsibility and leadership in modern society. It includes, on 
and foremost, the traditional core of legal education, namely, the study of legal 6 
terials—judicial, statutory, and administrative—and instruction in the understaD Ip 
and technique of their use. It also includes the study of the nature and purpos? or 


law, the history of the Anglo-American legal system, and the history and standa ; 
eleme? 


rds 0 
the legal profession; practice in the skills of legal research and legal writing; el€ - 
% : : . , eats ars, 
tary training in trial and appellate practice; and, through the medium of sem 
experience in group handling of legal problems. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
For the Degree of Bachelor of Laws.—An approved Bachelor of Arts or ¢ 
degree from an accredited college or university; a satisfactory quality of work; 


The Law School 


an acceptable distribution of courses are required. I ligibility is based on personal 


and scholastic records and on the result of the Law School Admission Test. No ap- 


Plicant will be accepted who is ineligible to return ain good standing to a previously 
attended law school. From the applicants, a selection is made by the Committee on 
Admissions. 

Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained from the 
Dean of the Law School or from the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. The test is administered at various cent of the United 
States in February, April, August, and November ea: h year. Completed application 
blanks and fees must be received by the Educational Testing Service at least two 
Weeks before the date of the test. It is not necessary chai formal application for ad- 
Mission to the Law School be made prior to taking the test. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of B ‘lor of Laws is granted only for 
Work successfully completed in other law schools which are members of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. Transferred credits will not be recognized in excess of 
those which might be earned in a similar period in this Law School. 

] ] 


oo ed standing will not be granted for law work already counted toward the 


Bachelo Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


A degree candidate in good standing at »ther law school which is a member of 
the Association of American Law Schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be ad- 
Mitted as an unclassified student to earn credits for transfer to the other law school. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES* 


To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) the student must 
have completed a residence period of not less than three academic years (four years 
or evening students) and 80 semester hours of required and elective courses, with a 


Cumulative average of at least Ge At least one academic year of residence and 28 se- 


al- 
aul 


ritted with advanced stanc Credits 
included in computing the average re- 


Mester hours are requ uired of students adr 


lowed by way of advanced standing are n 
Quired for graduation. 

The devree of Bachelor of Laws “with distinction” is awarded students who obtain 
& minimum cumulative average of 85. 

Graduation Requirements.—See pages 21-22 for a statement of the graduation re- 
Qirements. 

RESIDENCE 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws must complete a residence period of 

three academic years. Attendance in the day divi 


on for the fall and spring semes- 


‘ completion at The Geor 
the required program of study for the Bache- 
authorship. To be recommended for this degree 
. ident must have completed 1) a residence period of not less than three academic years (f 
‘tna for evening students) ; 80 semester hours with a cumulative average of at least B incl g 
© of the following courses: Comparative I, Jurisprud or one of the graduate seminars; and 
Re: ne year of acceptable service on the board of student editors of The George Washington Law 
view, the Faculty All requirements for the 


Nagi, desree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) is conferred 
‘ashington University Law School, with high rank, 


“wr 
§ degree, including experience in research and leg 
the sti 


t to regulations laid down by 
“The must be completed at this Law School < 
Mis degree is available only to students who entered the Law School prior to September 1961. 
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ters constitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the evening 
division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. Consequently, # 
day student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence requirements, an evening stv" 
dent must attend 8. Students authorized to take schedules of less than 10 hours in 
the day division or less than 6 hours in the evening division receive residence credit 
on a proportional basis. Students who attend the summer sessions receive fractional 
residence credit. For details, see page 15. 


CuRRICULUM 


Required and Elective Courses——A program of required and elective courses has 
been developed to assure coverage of the basic courses and allow a degree of flex: 
ibility to meet the diverse interests of students. All first-year courses, four second-yea! 
courses, and one third-year course are required, leaving a total of 35 hours of ele 
tives. In general, second-year students are restricted to second-year electives but ™ 
appropriate cases the taking of third-year electives will be approved. Similarly, sP® 
cially qualified third-year students may secure approval to take graduate courses 40 
research in public law. It is important that students plan ahead regarding their elec 
tives. 

Practice and Trial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction is conducted in pleading 
and procedure, trial and appellate practice, and evidence. This instruction includes 
grounding in the principles of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the Federa 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. In addition, each senior student is required to pat 
pate in the work of the Trial Practice Court, which includes the trying of case5 ® 
junior counsel and as senior counsel. A special section of the court is devoted e* 
clusively to the trial of patent cases. Experience in preparing and arguing app 
late court cases is available through the course in Appellate Practice and Procedure 
and the Case Club Competition. 

Patent Law.—Students interested in patent law should take the following group oF 
courses: Unfair Trade Practices, Patent Law, Patent Office Practice, Patent 1"* 
Practice Court, and Federal Antitrust Laws. Additional courses recommended 4 
Advanced Topics in Patent Law and Trade Regulation Seminar. 

Curriculum.—Following is the curriculum for students beginning in the fall & 
mester. Adjustments are made to meet the needs of students beginning in the spring 
semester. 


Day Division 


FIRST YEAR 
ter 
Semester Semass 
FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER 4 
RIOR Be Ss ciicicsicidacsncdicasscateasbctalie 4 Constitutional Law . 
Legal Method and Legal System. 4 Contracts II ... 
Personal Property . 2 Criminal Law and Procedure 
Torts .. 4 Real Property. ccosccecscsecssssdinowise 


sasthtamaceaheaaneetdananeprolienteetoensiore Total... 
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SECOND YEAR 


Semester Semester 
FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
BAT PPOCOUUUIIG | ssdsiesdsctscewconesetobeasdueieceteecs 4 Administrative Law ..cccccccsssssessesssersseees 3 
Conveyances aundieiou raf 2 Evidence 4 
SUEEVCS, csisoscacgnasceansesionncinsoey susan 8 Electives 7 
po | ee eS eae acted 14 iC | ee en ee 14 
THIRD YEAR 
Semester Semester ‘ 
FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
Trial Practice Court s.scsssssesesessessseeessseees 2 Trial Practice Court .. 
Ee ana eee oe 10 Electives 
Tt CRT vinsisistcapcthecstieanteiocentioniontataninen 12 Tota 
Evening Division 
FIRST YEAR 
Semester Semester 
FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours : 
Bitmtracts I ..ccssscdnsssccconteocsssese 4 Contracts [I ccccocccccsssosesoseososoreresessessessonseres 2 : 
Legal Method and Legal System... we Criminal Law and Procedure. 4 
Personal Property <sscovssccscsssecssssveesssesesseess 2 Torts 4 
EAT cisectississeceeelcessoral taeneodivennmeireapners 10 Total.. 
SECOND YEAR 
Semester Semester 
FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
Civil Procedure . 4 Constitutional Law ..c..c-....cccerveesesereeseeees 4 
eal Property we + Conveyances 2 . 
er ede trenntnccnteintiinciroreees 2 Electives 4 
ts sissies ciatctomstion 10 Total... LO 
THIRD YEAR 
Semester Semester 
FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
Administrative Law 3 Evidence 
€ctives 7 Electives 
TUR La nccdesnaanaitnncidineteonisebeleamedesialt 10 Total 
FOURTH YEAR 
Semester Semester 
FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Hours ) 
Trial Practice Court . cae Trial Practice Court . 4 
€ctives 8 Electives ccccocceceessevececsccsccocceccvcnecssonscosessscees 8 
Total Total cctscccsncerccccsccecoccscctecesenrsoossccseane 10 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW* 


Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Dean: Professor of Law 

James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Robert Galloway Dixon, Jr., Ph.D., LL.B., Professor of Law 

Robert Kramer, A.B., LL.B.. Professor of Law 

Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Arthur Selwyn Miller, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 


Charles Bernard Nutting, A.B., J.D., LL.M., S.J.D., LL.D.. Litt.D.. L.H.D., Professor 
of Law 


Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Professor of Law 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
DecreEEs OF Master or Laws AND Docror or JurmicaL ScreNcE 


The administration of justice under law is a matter so vast and complex that some 
graduates feel the need for further study to broaden and deepen their understanding 
of the law. Others wish to extend their study into rapidly developing specialize 
fields. Graduate instruction, leading to the degree of Master of Laws enables quali- 
fied students to attain one or both of these objectives. 

The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science is offered for selected students whose 
aim is to extend still further their studies by pursuing original research in law. 

Graduate work is available to evening as well as day students for the convenien® 
of lawyers in private practice and in government service. 


Continuinc LecAL EpucaTion 


An important part of the graduate program is the offering of courses in various 
fields of the law for members of the bar not interested in degree candidacy but de- 
sirous of keeping abreast of current developments. The offerings in the field of go” 
ernmental regulation provide opportunities for specialization. Although third-yea? 
and graduate courses are particularly suitable, first-year and second-year courses may 
be taken in appropriate cases. Members of the bar taking graduate work in this WY 
register as unclassified students or as Continuing Legal Education students. 


PROGRAMS FOR ForEIGN LAWYERS 


To meet the needs of lawyers from countries whose legal systems are not based a 
the English law, the Law School provides two additional programs of study. For those 
who wish to acquire an understanding of our system which will permit them to Wo 
with its materials and practitioners after returning to their own countries, the P!™ 
gram for the degree of Master of Comparative Law permits a selection of regula’ 
courses taken with undergraduate and graduate students. Foreign law yers who wis! 
to practice in a common law jurisdiction may enroll in the program for the degree Q 
Master of Comparative Law (American Practice), a more intensive program 0 
courses appropriate to this goal. 


ee ‘ 5 . . * : in the 
* The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Assistant Dean for Development i ver 
, the Registrar of the University, and the Director of Admissions of the 
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RESEARCH IN Pusiic Law 

Research in public law is conducted under the supervision of members of the Fac- 
ulty of the Graduate School of Public Law. The purpose of this research is to furnish 
means for training specialists in public law, either as government lawyers or as law- 
Yers representing individuals or corporations in cases in which the Government is a 
Party; and to assist in the analysis, clarification, formulation, and improvement of 
public law, substantive and procedural. 

Candidates for graduate degrees and specially qualified seniors may pursue this 
Work, 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates for graduate degrees must be accepted by the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Public Law. 
For the Degree of Master of Laws.*— A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from 
an approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree from 
& member school of the Association of American Law Schools are required. Candi- 
dates for admission must have attained a minimum average of 75 on all work done 
for the Bachelor of Laws degree, except that at the discretion of the Faculty appli- 
tants otherwise eligible may be admitted on proof of experience and attainment as an 
alternative. Advanced standing will not be granted for credits earned while a can- 
didate for the first degree in law or for credits earned at another law school. Credits 
earned as an unclassified student will not be applicable toward meeting the require- 
Ments for the degree unless specific provision therefore is included in the letter of ad- 
mission. 

For the Degree of Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice).—The following are required: (1) the successful completion of 
and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to 


Staduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and (2) graduation in law from a rec- 


ognized foreign university where training was in Civil Law. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are required: a 
Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or university; a Bach- 
elor of Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from a member school of 
the Association of American Law Schools; and outstanding capacity for scholarly 
Work in the field of law. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


A member of the bar or a person, not a member of the bar, who is a graduate of a 
Member school of the Association of American Law Schools may, at the discretion of 
the Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student. 
. Unclassified students participate in the work of the course and take examinations. 
Courses taken by unclassified students will not be credited toward degrees at this 
School. 
Continuinc Lecat Epucation STUDENTS 

A simplified admission and registration procedure is used for members of the bar 
Who desire to take courses on a noncredit basis. Continuing Legal Education students 
May not participate in student activities or benefit from the medical privileges of the 


/Niversity. 

a 
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pri One-half of the work necessary for graduation from an approved college or university completed 
or to sfying the admission requirement for pre-legal 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Master oF Laws 


To be recommended for the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) the student must 
have completed a residence period of not less than two semesters. Such residence 
should normally be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be completed 
in this School and in a period not exceeding two years after registration for work for 
the degree. The student must have completed, with a minimum average of 75, 20 
semester hours in courses listed in the law curriculum as graduate courses except that 
in appropriate cases second- and third-year courses may be approved for inclusion i” 
the program of study if not previously taken. 


Master oF ComPARATIVE LAw 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.) is for foreign students 
who intend to return to their countries. To be recommended for this degree the stu- 
dent must have completed a residence period of not less than one academic year. He 
must have completed satisfactorily 24 semester hours in approved courses in the cul 


riculum of the School or of such other departments of the University as the Faculty 
of the School shall approve. 


Master or Comparative Law (AMERICAN PRACTICE) 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law, American Practice (M.Comp.L.(Am- 
Prac.)) is for foreign students who intend to remain in this country. To be recom 
mended for this degree the student must have completed a residence period of not 
less than one academic year. He must have completed 28 semester hours in approved 
courses in the curriculum of the School with a cumulative average of at least 65. 


Docror or Jurmicat SCIENCE 


To be recommended for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) the st” 
dent must have completed a residence period of not less than one academic year. He 
must have pursued a course of study and research designated by his consultative co™ 
mittee and approved by the Faculty of the Graduate School of Public Law. At the 
conclusion of his first year of residence, or at such other time as the Faculty may set, 
the candidate must pass an oral examination in those fields of study selected by the 
consultative committee. This examination is conducted by the consultative commit 
tee and such other members of the Faculty and qualified experts as are selected by 
the Faculty. 

No later than the date specified in the University calendar the candidate must sub- 
mit to the Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law three complete copies of the 
dissertation together with a fourth copy of the summary. It is the responsibility be 
the candidate for a Doctoral degree to obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the 
regulations governing the styling and reproduction of the dissertation, which are nig" 
idly enforced. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examur 
ing committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned 2” 
be suitable for publication. Additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 

The summaries of accepted dissertations will be printed in a numbered issue of the 
University Buttetin. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before 


receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary © 
his dissertation. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


ENTERING CLASSES 


The curriculum is organized so that students may enter the Law School at the be- 
ginning of the fall or spring semester of the academic year, but not at the beginning 
of the summer term. 


Day AND Eventnc Divisions 


Most day classes meet for fifty-minute periods between 9:10 A.M. and 1:00 P.M., 
Monday through Friday; Trial Practice Court meets for two-hour periods on Satur- 
day morning. 

Evening classes meet for two fifty-minute periods from 5:50 to 7:40 P.M., Monday 
through Friday. A four-credit course, e.g., Torts, meets two evenings a week; a three- 
credit course, e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one half the 
Semester and one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Personal Prop- 
erty, meets one evening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards of 
the morning division, the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 


SuMMER TERM 


_A term of two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the summer. 
Continuing students and transfer students may register for either or both sessions. 
No beginning students are admitted to the summer term. 

The summer term is shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a conse- 
quence, a student must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive residence 
for one academic year or attend one and one-half summer terms to receive residence 
for a semester. 

A maximum of 6 semester hours may be taken each session by day students. Such 
Students will receive two-fifths of a semester of residence credit upon the completion 
of 4 or 6 semester hours in one session, and will receive four-fifths of a semester of 
tesidence credit upon completion of 8 or more semester hours in two sessions. A 
Maximum of 4 semester hours may be taken each session by evening students. Such 
students will receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit upon the completion 
of 4 semester hours in one session, and will receive six-tenths of a semester of resi- 
dence credit upon the completion of 6 or 8 semester hours in two sessions. 

Summer students planning to take the New York bar examination must register at 
the beginning of the term for both sessions and must complete both and carry a full 
Program of courses. 

Tue Liprary 


The Law Library of 58,000 volumes contains the official reports of the decisions of 
the courts of last resort of all states prior to the National Reporter System, and of 
Some states complete to date; the National Reporter System, complete; the reports of 
the United States Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the reports of federal 
administrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the units of the Reporter System; 
the English Reports, Full Reprint; the English Law Reports; the Times Law Reports; 
the Dominion Law Reports; the United States statutes and codes; complete sets of 
Statutes of all the states; the English statutes; the principal English and American 
digests and encyclopedias; collections of special reports and annotated cases; United 
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Nations documents; and leading textbooks and treatises. Approximately 335 legal 
periodicals are currently received. A section of the library, consisting of books a 
quired from National University, is known as the National University Law Collection. 

A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use of the Uni 
versity Library. The Student Identification Card issued upon the payment of fees 
must be presented as identification. 

Also available to law students are 50,000 bound volumes and 20.000 pamphlets of 
the former library of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in the fields 
of international law and relations, history, and economics, in the University Library 

The Law Library, which is on the fourth floor of Stockton Hall, is open from 9:00 
A.M. to 10:00 P.M., Monday through Friday; from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. on Satur 
day; and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. Books and other materials do not circu’ 
late and must be used in the library. 


THe Law Review 


The George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is edited and 
managed by students of the Law School under the supervision of faculty advisers. I 
is devoted exclusively to state and federal public law. The location of the UniversttY 
in the National Capital, where the primary sources of federal public law may be 0” 
served in operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for specialization in this field. 

The student staff participates in a two-year Law Review program. The editorial 
staff is selected from among those students who have successfully completed the first 
year of Review work. Students receive four hours of academic credit for the tw 
year program. 

PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Law School takes a continuing interest in the placement of its graduates ™ 
private practice and governmental service, as well as with industry and commerce. 
The Dean, the Faculty, and the University Placement Office cooperate in collecting 
information from alumni, law firms, and government agencies concerning opportunr 
ties in legal positions throughout the country. Senior law students and recent gradu: 
ates are urged to keep in touch with the Law School Placement Office. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Forms for application for admission are available at the Office of the Director of 
Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; telephone: FEderal 8.0250, 
extension 344. The completed form should be returned to the Office of the Directo" 
of Admissions, with an application fee of $10 for a degree candidate, $5 for a no 
degree candidate. Two recent signed photographs must accompany the application 

Bachelor of Laws Application.—In order to provide sufficient time for the evalua 
tion of credentials, the Law School Admission Test score in addition to the oF t 
papers should be received by July 1 for fall semester admission. This means th4 
the November, February, or April Law School Admission Test should be taken. 
“Entrance Requirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Laws.” pages 8-9.) In case 
of emergency, the Law School Admission Test may be taken in August, but this W) 
delay action upon the application until just before the fall semester. All pape 
should be received by the Admissions Office not later than December 1 for the spring 
semester and not later than May I for the summer term. 
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Graduate Degrees.—Application for admission as a candidate for a graduate de- 
gree and all required credentials should be received by the Admissions Office by July 
l for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, and May 1 for the sum- 
mer term. An applicant for admission as a candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Juridical Science should write to the Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law for 
Special instructions. 

Nondegree Study.—Application for admission for nondegree status should be re- 
teived with necessary credentials at least one month prior to the first day of registra- 
tion for the semester or term for which the application is filed. 

The early filing of applications is urged. As a general rule, late applications will : 
be considered only if the application form and all required credentials are received 
in the Admissions Office not later than two weeks prior to the first day of registra- 
tion for the semester or term for which the application is filed. 


READMISSION 


A student who has previously registered in the Law School but who did not attend 
during the semester prior to registration (summer term excluded) should file an ap- 
Plication for readmission at least two weeks in advance of registration. If the student 
applies as a degree candidate and was previously registered as a nondegree student, 
or if he has attended one or more higher institutions during his absence from the : 
University, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to the Office of the Di- 
tector of Admissions from each institution attended before his application will be 
Considered. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of regulations 
“urrently effective. 


REGISTRATION 


_ Before attending classes each student must present himself in person for registra- 
tion. No student will be registered in the Law School or the Graduate School of 
Public Law until proper credentials have been filed and approved (see “Admission”). 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

A student may not register concurrently in The George Washington University and 
‘nother institution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or 
vision in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
College, school, or division of the University requires the written permission of the 
ans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done concur- 
tently will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission and Ad- 
Yanced Standing. 

Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street NW., during the fol- f 
Owing periods: fall semester, September 20 and 21, 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.; September 
22, 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Spring semester, January 31 and February 1, 12:00 to 
8:00 P.M., February 2, 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 

A late-registration fee of $5 is charged each student who is permitted to register 
after the regular registration days. 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


! 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission as a degree candidate, 
nonrefundable ...... oecohescco naneeetsyobugiahsapantnanaeinmeeasaseaena caiman eapepetan ne aaa eam $10.00 
Pplication fee, charged each applicant for admission as a nondegree candidate, | 
nonrefundable 5.00 | 
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Tuition Fees 
Full-time program (more than 10 hours) : for each semesteferevsesceossesesesessseee. 400.00 


1 each student in the Law School for 


any part thereof except SUMMET tEFM.....ccsccecceseccereesseeeseesseeresee 10,00 
(RaeenOl fhe ak RO ah a a oe 25.00 
Fee for printing summary of doctoral dissertation 85.00 
Fee for special examinations, for each subject... 5.00 
Late-registration fee, charged each student who fai 5 00 

ignated period ov 
Change fee, charged each student for each ¢ 2.00 

course or more than one course = 
Residence fee,* charged each student wishing to maintain “in residence” status 

during any semester of absence from the University or after completion of 

SE AER Oe) OR ET, 30.06 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition, see “I 200 

Pe ae CE Se ee ae eee ae Padvengtanpctanienaindeespentgteianbeansinnapsekd ove 2.00 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated 00 

for delinquency in fees..........0 seontetiaptatabounpbocapuetsteedvetbserenatbsnaceenséosevecteddbbessabdecsveseieostios 5: 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following University 
privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and when desired; 
(2) the services of the Placement Office; (3) the use of University library; (4) gy™ 
nasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; 
(6) subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (7) admission '? 
University debates; (8) medical attention and hospital services as described undet 
“Health Administration”, page 26. These privileges, however, with the exception of 
the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, whet 
he withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 

All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Street NW. No 
student is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until all fees at 
paid. Fees for each semester are due and payable in advance at the time of re 
istration. 

Subject to the approval of the Treasurer, a student may sign a contract for seme> 
ter charges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting payments as follows: 

Fall Semester —One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first working 
day} in November; one-third on the first working day} in December. 

Spring Semester —One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first work- 
ing dayt in March; one-third on the first working day in April. 

A student who fails to meet payments when due but who pays his fees on or before 
the fifteenth of the month in which payment is due is charged a service fee of $2. / 
student who fails to meet payments by the fifteenth of the month in which payment 
is due will be automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has bee? 
officially reinstated and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5- 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be reinstate 
for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications for 7 
instatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 


* Payment of the residence fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to returD 
continue his work toward a degree under the requirements which were in force at the time © 
first registration but does not count as part of the residence requirement for the degree. 

+ The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


change in class schedule 
Notification to an instructor is 


Application for withdrawal from the University or for 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. 
hot an acceptable notice. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in sc 
Made as follows: 

Fall Semester.—Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in October, 
cancellation of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before the last 
Working day* in November, cancellation of one-third of t tition charges. No refund 
or reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to the last working 
day* in November. 

Spring Semester —Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in Febru- 
ary, cancellation of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before the 
last working day* in March, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund 
or reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to the last working 


day* in March. 


hedules, financial adjustments will be 


iu! 


In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition charges un- 
he course is dropped before the regular regis- 


less the registration is in advance and t 
,arged and tuition fees refunded. 


tration day. In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 is cl 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonatt 
ition charge is incurred 


endance upon classes. 


Payment applies only to the semester for which a regi 
and in no case will this payment be credited to another semester. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a stu- 
dent who has not a clear financial record. 

Withdrawal from a course or from the University between the last working day* in 
October and the end of the fall semester and between the last working day* in Feb- 
tuary and the end of the spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 

The grade of zero will be given in a course dropped without the approval of the 

lean, 


All charges for cour 


ses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be met by 
the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its 


discontinuance. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Law School Research Assistantships—Student research assistantships are available 
€ach year to students currently enrolled in the Law School, preference being given to 
’pplicants who are completing their second year. Each assistant receives an annual 
Stipend. Awards are made on the basis of academic standing, financial need, and 
Capacity for leadership. Research assistants have duties similar to those of teaching 
fellows, Applications should be submitted to the Dean of the Law School not later 
than May 1. 

Law Teaching Fellowships——Teaching fellowships are available each year to 
Prospective candidates for the Master of Laws degree. Each fellow receives an 
annual stipend, plus tuition for the academic year. Teaching fellows follow an ap- 


eT vr. . * “en . . 
The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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proved program of study and research, assist members of the Faculty in the guidance 
of first-year students, and supervise student work in legal bibliography and the draft 
ing of legal instruments. Upon satisfactory completion of the year’s work, a fellow 
is recommended for the degree of Master of Laws. Applications should be submitted 
to the Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law not later than March 15. 

Mary Covington Memorial Scholarship.—Established in 1961 by Mary S. English 
in memory of her aunt, Mary Covington LL.B. 1922. Awarded annually to a de- 
serving second-year student in the evening division of the Law School on the basis of 
scholastic achievement. 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship.—This scholarship, established 
in 1947 as a memorial to Charles Worthington Dorsey, Bachelor of Laws, ’81, Master 
of Laws, ’82, is awarded upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the Law School 
to a needy and promising graduate of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences oF 
other division of the University, with a Bachelor of Arts or other equivalent degree, 
who has maintained an average of B as an undergraduate student and who desires t0 
pursue the study of law as a full-time student. The scholarship covers tuition for the 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws, provided that the holder maintains 
an average of 75. The right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship 
for cause at any time. The scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every three yea! 

Law School Scholarships.—Scholarships are available each year in the Law School 
to graduates of accredited colleges. Each scholarship provides full three-year tuition 
in the day division of the Law School. Candidates must have graduated in the 
upper fifth of their class and must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addi- 
tion to scholastic attainment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate 
must maintain a minimum average of 75. Application must be made before March 1 
to the Dean of the Law School. 

Tuition scholarships are also available to second- and third-year full-time students 
with averages between 75 and 100. Applications should be made to the Dean of 
the Law School prior to July 1. The scholarships are awarded after the spring 8 
mester grades are reported. , 

Phi Delta Delta Scholarship.—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Legal Fraterntty 
(International) offers annually a scholarship to the woman student in the sophomore 

class who has excelled in scholastic achievement and service to the Law School 10 
her first year. 

Charles Glover Prize.—This prize, established in 1957 by Charles Carroll Glover 
Jr., a Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, Charles Glove™ 
an illustrious member of the bar of the District of Columbia, consists of selected law 
books and is awarded annually to the student in the Law School who has attained the 
highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course. } 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize—Eta Alumnae Chapter of Kappa Beta Pi Legal Sorority 
offers an annual prize which consists of a copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries ot # 
legal dictionary. Awarded to the woman law student who attained the highest aver” 
age in her first year. il 

John Bell Larner Prize—This prize, established by the bequest of John Be 
Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually to that member of the gradu: 
ating class in the Law School who attains the highest average grade in the entre 
course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor. 

John Ordronaux Prizes—Established in 1909 by the bequest of John Ordronau* 
Prizes are awarded annually to the student in the Law School who has attained th® 
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highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course and to the student who has 
attained the highest average grade in the second-year, full-time course. 

Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds are 
available to students in the Law School. Application for loans should be made to 
the Treasurer of the University. 


REGULATIONS 
Amount oF Work ; 


Students without substantial outside employment may take a program of studies of 
14 hours a week. Such students may take courses in the evening only if they are not 
available in the daytime and if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses. 
Students with 20 hours or more of outside employment whether in the day or evening 
division, must take a limited program of studies not exceeding 10 hours a week. Stu- 
dents taking a majority of their classes in the evening may not take more than 10 
hours a week; the minimum load is 8 hours, except in special cases where 6 may be 
approved for a limited time. A minimum schedule of 10 hours in the day division 
is required except in exceptional circumstances when a reduced program is authorized 
by the Dean for continuing students. 


ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. A 
Student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barred from taking 
the examination, and the course must be repeated. 


CHANGES IN ProcGRAM OF STUDIES 


A student may not drop or add courses or change from one section to another of 
the same course without the approval of the Dean. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law schools and desir- 
ing to use credits obtained at such schools in their course at this Law School must 
first have the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. In no event will 
credits be recognized in excess of those which might be obtained in a similar period 
In this School. 

TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student or 

former student. No charge is made for the first transcript; a fee of one dollar is 

| Charged for each one thereafter. No certificate of work done will be issued for a 
| Person who does not have a clear financial record. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS , 


Application for Graduation.—It is the student’s responsibility to file an application 
for graduation in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the last 
Semester of the senior or final year. 

Degree Requirements——The student must meet the curriculum, scholarship, and 
tesidence requirements of the degree for which he is registered. 
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A student who is absent from the University for one semester or more is required 
to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his return, unless dur 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence” status by paying the residence fee, se 
page 18. 

A student who has completed tuition requirements, but whose graduation is de 
ferred for any reason must maintain “in residence” status by paying the residence 
fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which he expects [0 
receive his degree. 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to confer 4 
degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory. 

Presence at Graduation.—Presence at the graduation exercises is required of the 
candidate, unless the work for the degree was completed during the summer term o 
written application for graduation in absentia has been approved by the Dean. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of each course. Every student is required 
to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for absence will be 
granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or other emergency. Applica: 
tion for excuse must be made in writing not later than one month after the date © 
the examination. An entry of /, incomplete, will be made on the record of a student 
thus excused. To receive credit for the course, he must take the next regularly 
scheduled examination. The examination may not be taken after exclusion for low 
scholarship. 

Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date will not be 
granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limited to the situation PP 
vided for in the preceding paragraph. 

A special examination will be granted only to a student entitled to take a post: 
poned examination, who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred at a convocation 
which precedes the next regular examination in the subject. Written applicatio™ 
showing sufficient cause, should be addressed to the Dean, and approval will be 
granted at the discretion of the Faculty. : 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of zero will be recorded unless 
he has been excused from the examination as provided above or has obtained te 
Dean’s permission to drop the course. 


GRADES 

Grades are given in numerical terms which are equivalent to letter grades accord: 
ing to the following scale: 85-100, A, excellent; 75-84, B, good; 65-74, C, satisfac 
tory; 55-64, D, poor—below standard for graduation; below 55, F, failure. A stu’ 
dent who has been excused from failure to take a regularly scheduled examination 8 
given the grade of /, incomplete, and a student who has been barred from taking 4 
examination because of excessive absences is given the grade of FA. See “Exam 
inations” above, for grade upon failure to take an examination. Grades betwee 
65 and 100 indicate that the work has been completed and credit given for ™ 
courses. Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not represent satisfactory work = 
adversely affect a student’s cumulative average. No credit is given for grades e 
low 55. : 

A student may not repeat a course he has failed, except by permission of the Fae 
ulty. 
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a Q s : . , 
The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken while 
he is a candidate for a particular degree. W hen a course is repeated, both the first 
gtade and the subsequent grade or grades are counted in the cumulative average. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates for the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor.—A student will 
be excluded who fails in courses aggregating 8 or more semester hours in one semes- 
ter or in two successive semesters, or who fails in courses aggregating 10 or more 
A student subject to exclusion under 


semester hours during his period of law study. 
1itted to complete the work of 


this provision who is currently registered will be pern 
the semester. 
any time fails 


A student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at 
obation. A 


to maintain a cumulative average of at least 65 will be placed on pr 
student on probation may at the discretion of the Dean be required to reduce his pro- 
gram of study. If a student on probation does not, by the end of the second semester 
following that in which his average has fallen below 65, receive grades sufficient to 
» excluded. If a student on pro- 
bation attains a cumulative average of at least 65 by the grades received during the 
A maximum of three semesters of proba- 


give him a cumulative average of at least 65, he will be 


Semester his status will then become clear. 
tion is allowed. Thus, if a student whose status has become clear after two semes- 
ters of probation subsequently goes on probation, he will be allowed only one semes- 
ter of probation in which to raise his average to at least 65. 

a student who has been excluded can clearly demonstrate 
at he 


such 


Tn special cases in which 
that his low grades were due to special circumstances beyond his control and th 
has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likelihood of success 
Student may be readmitted by the Faculty subject to such conditions as the Faculty 


May impose. 

Candidates for Graduate Degrees.—A candidate for one of the graduate degrees 
Whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty, taking into consideration 
by action of the Faculty, be ex- 


the requirements and standards for the degree, may, 
cluded at the end of the semester for which he is currently registered. 

Unclassified Students —An unclassified student whose work is not satisfactory in 
the opinion of the Faculty may, by action of the Faculty, be excluded at the end of 


the semester for which he is currently registered. 


Acapemic DIsHONESTY 


Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspension by 
the Dean upon recommendation of the Dean’s Council. 

A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended for a stated period and 
Will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolled during the semester 
in which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failure— Academic Dis- 
lonesty” will be recorded for each such course, and this grade will be employed in 
“omputation of the cumulative average. 

If the student suspended for academic dishonesty should be readmitted, he may 
which a disciplinary grade has been 


% required to repeat for grade all courses for 
‘Failure— 


recor : a ee ee 
pred, and both the grade earned on repetition and the disciplinary 
Academic Dishonesty” grade will be employed in computation of the cumulative 


‘ 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws are divided into classes on the com 
pletion of semester hours as follows: (1) full-time students: first year, 1-28; second 


year, 29-56; third year, 57 or more; (2) part-time students: first year, 1-20; second 
year, 21-40; third year, 41-60; fourth year, 61 or more. 


Ricut To CHANGE RuLEs 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right to 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into foree 
whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


Ricut To Dismiss SrupENTs 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information on 
an application for admission, registration card, or any other University document, his 
registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by special action 0 
the Faculty) for subsequent registration. 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
University or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student or the 
University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 


Property REsPonsiBILiTy 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Univer 
sity building. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintained in the Student Union. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES 
THE StupEntT Bar AssociATION 


Every student in the Law School is a member of the Student Bar Association, 
which is organized to enable students to become better acquainted with problems ° 
the profession, to foster professional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with 
members of the profession engaged in active practice of the law. The work of the 
Student Bar Association is carried on by various committees and by group and ge™ 
eral meetings of a professional and social nature. From time to time lectures are 
given by outstanding authorities on legal and professional problems. 

An important activity is the Van Vleck Case Club Competition, which provides 8” 
opportunity for training in appellate advocacy. First and second year students pe 
ticipate as contestants before courts composed of members of the Faculty and the 
local bar. Senior law students of the Case Club also sit as judges. The final arg” 
ment is held before a court composed of distinguished federal judges. 

The Legal Aid Program is under the joint sponsorship of The George Washingt? 
University Student Bar Association and the Junior Bar Section of the District * 
Columbia Bar Association. Participating students assist court-appointed attorney® 
in the preparation of cases for trial or appeal. Qualified second- and third-yea™ 
students are eligible for participation in the program. : 

In the ranking of member associations by the American Law Student Associatiom 
The George Washington University Student Bar Association has received first plac 
twice and second place twice in the past six years. 
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ORDER OF THE COoIF 


The Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in over forty law 
schools, aims “to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner 
those who have attained a high grade of scholarship.” The George Washington 
University Chapter was established in 1926. Members are elected each year from 
the highest-ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


Lrvinc ACCOMMODATIONS 

The University maintains five residence halls. Meals are served at the Student 
Union. 

Admission to the University does not include room reservation. A separate appli- 
cation for a room should be made well in advance (for the fall semester by May 1, 
for the spring semester by January 1). Forms for application, together with detailed 
information; may be obtained from the Director of Activities for Women or the Di- 
tector of Activities for Men. 

Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near the Univer- 
sity may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservation of 
rooms in private houses must be made by students. 

Girls under the age of twenty-one who are enrolled for twelve or more semester 
hours of academic work in the University and who are not living with their parents 
or relatives may live outside the residence halls only with the permission and ap- 
proval of the Director of Activities for Women, upon receipt of written requests from 
parents. Permission is not granted for such girls to live outside the residence halls 
except with persons approved by the Director of Activities for Women. 

Women Students—Hattie M. Strong Hall provides single rooms at $47.50 a 
month and double rooms at $40 a month a person. 

Dolly Madison Hall provides double rooms at $40 a month a person. 

Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double rooms at $30 a month a person. 

John Quincy Adams Hall provides double rooms, each with student alcove and 
bath. Rooms rent at $40 a month a person. 

John C. Calhoun Hall provides double rooms at $40 a month a person. 


Residence hall payments are due and payable in advance on the first day of each 
month. A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who makes his pay- 
ment from the tenth to the fifteenth, inclusive, of the month in which payment is due, 
is charged a service fee of $2. A student who fails to meet payments by the fifteenth 
of the month in which payment is due will be automatically suspended and may not 
attend classes until he has been officially reinstated and has paid all accrued rent and 


4 reinstatement fee of $5. 


SrupENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Law School takes a continuing interst in the placement of its students and 
Maintains a limited placement service for that purpose. In addition, the University 
Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to students seeking full- and 
Part-time employment. This office maintains a registry of positions locally and na- 
tionally available and refers qualified applicants for consideration. Information is 
also available on Civil Service examinations. 

A day student taking the regular program (more than ten hours) must limit out- 


a a 
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* See Rule (5) for exception. 
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side employment to less than twenty hours. (See “Amount of Work” page 21.) It 
is urged that day students refrain from engaging in outside employment during theif 
first semester or first year in Law School. Although work in some special areas may 
contribute to the learning and experience of the student, as a general rule it will com 
pete with time needed for adequate study and preparation, which are at the heart ofa 
good legal education. The evening program is planned to provide a desirable reco™ 
ciliation of these competing considerations but results in a more dem anding schedule 
for the student. 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The University maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic in its intent. 
For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the Campus, a Student 
Health Clinic open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. with physician and nurse in attend- 
ance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate nurse in charge. ‘ 

Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination of every student entering 
from secondary school; (2) three visits by the University physician or surgeon, office 
or residence (District of Columbia), in any one illness, exclusive of a specialist, 
surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization, including 
board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not more than one week during 
any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health 
Administration.* All additional hospital charges for operating room, laboratory 
anesthetics, X-ray, medications, or any other special service must be paid by the stu 
dent. The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one week), is also to be 
determined by the Director of Health Administration. 4 

This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while currently 
enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability incurred be 
tween the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session and completio® 
of registration for the next semester or summer session. $3 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit or deny 
the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct or 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director ® 
Health Administration has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his connec? 
tion with the University is ineligible for medical benefits: (4) a student intending ' 
train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination at the begit 
ning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those students availing 
themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. ¢ 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or 0 
mural games, or in any of the activities of the departments of physical education. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


IN THE LAW SCHOOL AND THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 


The courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. The University re- 
serves the right to withdraw any course announced. 
numbered from 100 to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 


First-year courses are 
301 to 400; and graduate courses, from 401 to 500. 


300; third-year courses, from 
The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a course is 
Thus, a year course giving 


indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. 
2), and a semester course giving 


two hours of credit each semester is marked 
two hours of credit is marked (2). 
Day classes begin at 9:10 A.M. Evening classes begin at 5:50 P.M. 


Specially qualified third-year students may secure approval to take graduate 


courses and research in public law. 

In appropriate cases Master of Laws candidates may take second- and third-year 
Courses not previously taken. 

First YEAR 

Mayo, Dixon, Miller 

3asic principles of American constitutionalism; judicial 

implementation of doctrines of separation of powers, 

development and exercise of national powers; intro- 


110 Constitutional Law (4) 
Spring—day and evening. 
function in constitutional cases; 
federalism, limited government; 
duction to civil rights and liberties. 

115-16 Contracts I-I] (4-2) Mayo, Miller, Freedman, Temple 
Academic year—day and evening; summer 1962. Legal remedies of contracting 
parties, including damages in contract and quasi-contract, specific performance, refor- 
mation, rescission, and remedies in tort; acts creating and terminating contractual 
rights, including offer and acceptance, mistake, and problems of proof; the function of 
consideration: conditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; the effect of changed 


circumstances; and protection of the client’s interests upon breach or threat of breach 
analysis, draftsmanship, and adversary 


; 


by the other party. Emphasis on problems of 


method. 
125 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) Cooper, Sharpe, Green 
Spring—day and evening. Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of crim- 


solicitation, attempt, and conspiracy; crimes against 


inal liability; mental disorders; 
statutory offenses; criminal procedure, 


the person, against property, and against both; 
with consideration of Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
135 Legal Method and Legal System (4) Fryer, Benson, 
Sharpe, Goldsborough 


Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening. Introduction to substantive and 
procedural law dealing with basic concepts; training in method and technique of case 
law and legislation using modern case records; practice in use of law books and in 
legal writing; importance of language in law; legal reasoning and use of precedents 
under doctrines of stare decisis, law of the case, and res judicata; development of 
Anglo-American legal system; organization of judiciary and bar, stressing enforcement 
of ethical standards. 

145 Personal Property (2) Fryer, McAvoy, Sullivan, Green 
Fall—day and evening; spring—day and evening. Concepts of property, including 
interests created by bailments, liens, and pledges; methods of acquiring ownership. 

150 Real Property (4) Benson, Walburn, Sullivan, Baker 


Fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1962. Historical background of the 
law of estates and conveyancing; types of estates; dower and curtesy; landlord and 


(27) 
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tenant relationship; concurrent estates; future interests at common law and after the 
Statute of Uses; the Rule Against Perpetuities; incidents of divided ownership, 4§ 
waste; natural rights. 


160 Torts (4) Merrifield, Walburn, Temple, Seidelson 
Fall—day; spring—day and evening. Liability for harm to others: intentional mis- 
conduct; the law of negligence, including consideration of fault and appropriate dis 
tribution to risk-costs as bases of liability; comparison of liability for physical harm ] 
with liability for mental and economic harm. 


Seconp YEAR 


201 Agency (2) Cooper, Freedman 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. Master and servant (status of agent), Te 
spondeat superior, nature of agency relation, actual authority, parties (disclosed and | 
undisclosed principal), unauthorized transactions, notice, notification. 


202 Administrative Law (3) Davison 
Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962 (as a four-credit course). The position 


of the administrative process in the separation of powers, including the status of ad- 
ministrative personnel, administrative hearings, judicial scrutiny of administrative ace 
tion, discretion, and rule-making—particularly as relating to federal administrative 


agencies, 
205 Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) Freedman 
Spring—day and evening. Appellate practice and procedure will be studied through 


texts; consultation with appellate judges and law clerks and with attorneys who have 

cases pending on appeal; observation of arguments in the United States Supreme Court 

and the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit; and analysis of records, 
briefs, and oral arguments in actual and in moot cases. Each student will brief an 

argue one advanced-level moot case and will prepare one moot court record for use 10 
first-year Case Club. Students taking this course will take only two hours of Tria 
Practice Court. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


210 Business Associations (4) McAvoy, Seidelson, Kirkpatrick 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. Contrast of the partnership and corporation 
as alternative forms of organization; organizing partnerships and corporations—formali- 
ties, capital contributions, share structure; problems of operation; relations betwee? 
partners; roles of shareholders, directors, officers; control devices; distributions t 
owners; voluntary reorganization; dissolution and termination. 


215 Civil Procedure (4) Walburn, Temple, Gree? 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962. The mechanics of litigation—the rules which 
govern the process by which the rights and duties studied in substantive law courses 
are enforced: pleadings, discovery, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, 
equity jurisdiction and trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis is on the Fee 


eral Rules of Civil Procedure but the principles and main problems indigenous tO all 
procedural systems are developed. 

219 Commercial and Investment Paper (3) Ledakis 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962 (as a four-credit course). Bills of exchang® 


promissory notes, checks, bonds, certificates of stock, and other forms of commence 
and investment paper in the context of their business function and legal setting wr 
the common law and uniform laws, including the proposed Uniform Commercial Code: 


224 Sales and Sales Financing (3) Ledakis 
Spring—day and evening. The law relating to the sale and distribution of goods a” 
to the security financing devices utilized in this connection, with particular attention to 
the effect of existing and proposed uniform laws. 


230 Conveyances (2) Baker 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. Conveyances, recording; 
easements, profits, covenants, and equitable servitudes; adverse possession and adverse 
user; zoning and other land controls. 
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235 Domestic Relations (2) Potts, Seidelson 
Marriage, annulment, and 


Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1962. 
divorce; adoption and custody of children; economic relations. 


238 Equity (2) Sullivan 

A correlation of aspects of equity consid 

o the nature of equity jurisprudence through 

historical development of equity, including 

use of equity jurisdiction offensively and de- 

injunction of executive and legal actions, and 
le remedies. 


Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. 
ered in earlier courses, and inquiring int 
analysis of selected problems in equity: 
problems of merger of law and equity; 
fensively, including multi-party actions, 
equitable abstention; emphasis on the f ishioning of equitab 


240 Evidence (4) Fryer 
. . . . . . “- | 
Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Functions of court and jury; qualifica- 
tions and examination of witnesses; opinion, relevancy, and scientific evidence; proof 


of writing; application of the hearsay rule. 


’ 


243 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Cooper, Kirkpatrick 
Fall—day and evening. Constitutional and statutory origins of federal courts, cases 
arising under the laws and the Constitution, diversity of citizenship, jurisdictional 


liction, state 


amount, removal procedure and jurisdiction, limitations on federal juris 
and federal conflicts, substantive law applied by federal courts. 
251 Insurance (2) Temple 
Fall—day; summer 1962. A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by 
which legislative, administrative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and : 
avert its dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, trans- 
fer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other insurance policy pro 


Visions, disposition of claims. 


254 International Law and World Order (3) Mallison 
Fall—day and evening. Traditional content of course in international law presented 
in context of values and institutions of the world community; formal prescription and 
effective practice concerning participants in decision-making processes; roles of indi- 
viduals, international public organizations, political parties, pressure groups, private 
associations, and national states 


259 Labor Law (3) Merrifield 
Law governing labor-management relations, organization 
economic weapons, enforcement of col- 


Spring—day and evening. 
and representation of employees, regulation of 
lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intraunion relations. 


S. Cohen 
Study of fundamental accounting principles with em 
legal and accounting implications of specific items 
corporate transactions, 


265 Law and Accounting (2) 
Fall—day; spring—evening. 
phasis on corporation accounting; 
on financial statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; 
distributions, and capital adjustments. 


in Sree 4d (eae ' 
</0 Legislation (2) Nutting, Mallison 


Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962. The legislative process and roles of 
operation of the United States Congress and state 


various participants in the process; 
organization, and procedure; problems of statutory 


legislatures, including fact finding, 
interpretation. 


274 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) Kramer, Hambrick 
Fall—day and evening. A survey of the substantive provisions of the federal estate 
and gift tax laws, including inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, 
joint interests, life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, the ' 
marital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure. 
Hambrick, Weaver 
(as a four-credit course). Survey of 
luding concept of gross income, limita- 
nontaxable exchanges 


279 Taxation—Federal Income (3) 
Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1962 
substantive provisions of federal income tax, inc 

tions on allowable deductions, problems of capital gains taxation, 
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of property, basis problems, provisions affecting the taxation of the family, and prim 
ciples of income tax accounting. 


285-86 Trusts and Estates I-I] (2-4) Weaver, McAvoy 
Academic year—day and evening. An integrated view of considerations (other than 
tax) in noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life with emphasis on the 
drafting of documents best suited to achieve the wishes of the property owner an¢ 
meet the needs of his family. First half: distribution and administration of intestate 
estates; formal requirements for execution of wills and trusts; revocation and altera- 
tion; grounds for contest; limits on testamentary freedom. Second half: dispositive 
provisions in wills and trusts; common problems of construction; future interests que> 
tions including class gifts, powers of appointment, and limits imposed by Rule Against 
Perpetuities, etc.; problems of administration of estates and trusts including alloca- 
tions to principal or income, investments, powers to manage, sell, etc.; charitable trusts- 
Supervised practice in drafting is included. Prerequisite to Law 286; Law 285. 


295 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962 (as a four-credit course). Unfair trade prac: 
tices at common law and under statutes; trade-marks, trade names; copyright law; 
misappropriation of ideas; protection of competitors and consumers against false ad- 
vertising under Federal Trade Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state 
Fair Trade Acts; state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimin@ 
tion Act; miscellaneous business practices. 


Tuirp YEAR 
302 Admiralty (2) Sharpe 
Fall—evening. Sources and characteristics of the maritime law of the United States, 
jurisdiction of federal and state courts, personal injury and death questions peculiar t? 
seamen and maritime workers, collision, limitation of liability. 


307 Comparative Law (3) Davison 
Spring—evening. The Civil Law System; general introduction to foreign law 4° 
exemplified by Roman Law and the French and German Civil Codes; comparative 
study of administration of justice and legal institutions. This course deals with de- 
lictual and contractual obligations. 


309 Conflict of Laws (3) Dixon, Seidelson 
Fall—day and evening; summer 1962 (as a four-credit course). Legal problems 
arising from occurrences transcending state or national boundaries; jurisdiction; for 
eign judgments; constitutional influences; theoretical bases of choice of law pri 
ciples and their application to specific fields, including torts, contracts, property, famuy 
law, administration of estates, and business associations. 


311 Copyright Law (2) Weston, Cary 
Spring—evening. Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing @ 


copyright; subject matter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of copyright 
under Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention, and Inter-American Conventions 
copyright licensing and performing right societies. 


313 Constitutional Interpretations (2) Dixon 
Not offered 1962-63. Advanced course in constitutional law. The Constitution and 
constitutional tradition, process of judicial decision-making, significance of “due proc 
ess”, current constitutional developments, adequacy of the traditional system of powe! 
and limitations, introduction to comparative constitutional law. 


318 Creditors’ Rights (3) Kirkpatrick 
Spring—day and evening; summer 1962 (as a four-credit course). Remedies © 
unsecured creditors; judgments, fraudulent conveyances, creditors’ agreements, equity 
and statutory receiverships, and bankruptcy. The general approach is that of law 8 


ministration. 
321-22 Current Decisions (2-2) Seidelson, Sullivan 
Academic year—day and evening. Required of, and limited to, members of the st¥- 


dent staff of the Law Reveiw. 
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330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Weston, Kirkpatrick 
Spring—day and evening. Restraints of trade at common law and under Sherman 
Antitrust Act of 1890, Federal Trade Commission and Clayton Acts by mergers, mo 
nopolies, price-fixing agreements, trade associations, exclusive-dealing agreements, tie 
in sales, and trade boycotts; patents and copyrights under antitrust laws. 


335 Jurisprudence (2) Mayo, Kramer 
Fall—evening; spring—day. History of jurisprudence; schools of jurists, particu 
larly the nineteenth century schools; sociological jurisprudence; theories of justice; 
the nature of law; law and morals; law and the state; the scope and subject matter of 
law; sources and forms of Jaw; the traditional element; analysis of general legal con- 


cepts. 
339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2) Merrifield 
Fall—evening The collective labor agreement: its content, negotiation, and admin- 


istration through the grievance procedure and arbitration; problems in the settlement 
of labor disputes. 


3 4] Labor St ndards and Social Sec urity Le gislation (2) Merrifield 
Not offered 1962-63. Legal problems arising under federal and state statutes deal- 
ing with labor standards and social security. Particular emphasis is placed upon the 
regulation of wages and hours, workmen’s compensation, and insurance against unem- 
ployment and old age. 


res F f‘ r% ? ae 

345 Legislative Drafting (2) Zinn 
Fall—evening. Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting. 

9 . P , 

349 Local Government Law (2) Mallison 
Spring—evening; summer 1962. The decision-making processes in metropolitan and 


local communities; types and objectives of city, county, and special function local gov- 
ernment units; intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes; local 
lawmaking; community planning and development. 


355 Mortgages (2) Baker 
Summer 1962. Security interests in real property, their creation, transfer, enforce- 
ment and extinguishment. 

359 Patent Law* (2) Robillard 
Fall—evening. Origin and nature of patents, patentable subject matter, classes of 
patents, novelty, utility, invention, patent claims and their interpretation, acts constitut- 
ing infringement, correction of patents. 

360 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) Harris 
Spring—evening. Lectures and discussion; licensing and protection of industrial 
property; uses and abuses of patents; governmental regulation; protection abroad; the 
role of patents in business; economic and social functions of patents, trade-marks, and 
copyrights. Prerequisite: Law 359. 

362 Patent Office Practice* (2) Rose 
Spring—evening. Rules and practice; appeal and interference procedure. 

365-66 Patent Trial Practice Court* (2-2) Brown, Rimel 
Academic year—evening. Practice before the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals and the federal courts. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, includ- 
ing Law 215 and 240. Law 359, which is also required, may be taken concurrently. 
Patent Trial Practice Court may be elected instead of Law 385-86 to satisfy the Trial 
Practice Court requirement. If Patent Trial Practice Court is started in the spring 
semester, Law 240 may be taken concurrently. 

370 Public Utilities (2) Fryer, Davison 


Spring—evening. Regulation by federal, state, and municipal authorities concerned 
with licensing, rates, services, and practices, with emphasis on federal regulation of in- 
terstate operations; judicial review. 


* Patent law students may take Law 359 and Law 365 concurrently in the fall semester and Law 362 
and Law 366 concurrently in the spring semester. 
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376 Restitution (2) Sharpe 
Spring—day and evening; summer 1962. Remedies at law and in equity for restitu- 
tion of benefits conferred, especially as based on the concept of unjust enrichment. 

378 Security Transactions (3) ————_ 
Spring—day and evening. Suretyship and mortgages: security interests in real and 


personal property, their creation, transfer, enforcement, and extinguishment; the law 
of suretyship, especially in the context of accommodation credit and commercial and 
financial practices. 


380 Suretyship (2) —F 
Summer 1962. The law of suretyship, especially in the context of accommodation 
credit and commercial and financial practices, with attention also to informal and non- 
consensual suretyship relations and the place of suretyship principles in the solution 
of legal problems generally. 


385-86 Trial Practice Court (2-2) Jackson, Edgerton, Herrick, 
Monk, Walsh, Beard, Hart, Kendrick, Skinker 
Academic year—day and evening. Trial of assigned cases; trial tactics and tech- 


niques; pre-trial and court room procedures pursuant to Federal Rules. ; 

To be taken in the senior year. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, including 
Law 215 and 240. If Trial Practice Court is started in the spring semester, Law 240 
may be taken concurrently. 


391 United Nations Constitutional Law (2) Mallison 
Spring—evening. Structure and process of decision of the United Nations—the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, collective security, regulation of armaments, region 
arrangements, and types of functional cooperation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


401 Administrative Law Seminar (2) Davison 
Spring—evening. Group study of specific problems in administrative law. 

408 Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Nutting, Dixon 
Spring—day. Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law. 

412 Control and Use of Atomic Energy (2) Green 
Spring—evening. Various legal problems involved in the control and use of atomic 


energy will be examined, including the Atomic Energy Act, the policy underlying the 
present government monopoly, the security problem of safeguarding atomic military 
information, the implications in prospective industrial control and use, and legal means 
of protecting personal interests against the possible consequences of atomic warfare. 


» ° » : ye. ° ‘ ing 
415 Administration of Criminal Justice (2) Nutting 
Spring—evening. Selected problems in the field such as arrest, police interrogatio™ 


electronic interception, discovery, and the relative positions of prosecution and defense 


in preparing cases. The professional responsibility of lawyers will be emphasized. 


. . , ° ‘ Taave’ 

420 Estate Planning Seminar (2) W eaves 
Spring—evening. Group study of the effective disposition of wealth, inter vivos 4" 
testamentary gifts, conservation for owner’s future use, use of insurance, tax and @ 


ministrative problems, business interests, pension and profit-sharing arrangements. 


424, Evidence and Trials Seminar (2) Fryer 
Fall—evening. Study of selected problems involving presentation of documentary 
proof and expert testimony in connection with the reforms sought by the Uniform 
Rules of Evidence and recent developments in the field of forensic medicine. 


426 Forensic Medicine (2) Head, Sharpe 
Fall—evening. Introduction to problems created by the relationships between mee 


icine and the law: a survey of the medical professions; medical education, specialties, 
ethics, and professional organizations; an outline of hospital organization and facilities; 
selected studies in the analysis and presentation of medical aspects of legal cont? 
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versies, as in personal injury litigation, workmen’s compensation claims, and disputes 
over mental capacity, both civil and criminal; the lawyer's role in domestic and inter- 
national governmental activities in medicine and public health. 


428 Food and Drug Law (2) Goodrich 
Spring—evening. A lecture and discussion course dealing with the Federal Food, 


Drug, and Cosmetic Act and governmental controls thereunder. Both government and 
industry viewpoints are considered. 


431 Government Contracts I (2) McIntire 
Fall—evening. A consideration of the basic power of the Federal Government to 
enter into contracts; the nature and construction of such contracts; normal and war 
or defense powers aspects of government procurement, including administrative and 
legislative policy and procedures; forms of contracts; standard clauses; advertised bid 
procedure problems; negotiated contracts; modification of contracts; remedies on con 
tractual claims. 


432 Government Contracts II (2) McIntire 
Spring—evening. Special problems in government contracts, including adjustments 


and relief; procedure for prosecuting claims under government contracts; attempts at 
price, cost, or profit control; termination. Prerequisite: Law 431. 


436 International Regional Organizations Seminar (2) Miller 
Fall—evening. Legal and policy questions involved in American participation in 


multinational organizations, including General Agreement on Tariff and Trade, Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and Development, North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, and Organization of American States. Concepts of sovereignty and na- 
tionalism will be studied. Special attention will be accorded the nascent “Atlantic 
Community.” 


442 Labor Law Seminar (2) Merrifield 
Fall—evening. Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. 

449 Law of the Near East (2) Liebesny 
Not offered 1962-63. A study of the law of the Arab countries, including the basic 


principles of the Islamic law, an analysis of the present day codes, and an investigation 


of the Western influences on the laws of the Arab countries. 


455 Legal Problems in Modern Methods of Warfare (2) Mallison 
Fall—evening. The contemporary international law of war; legal aspects of modern 


methods of coercion (economic, political, psychological, and military) ; regulation of 
hostilities; the special problems of atomic, bacteriological, and chemical weapons; war 
crimes. 


463 Regulation of Communication Media (2) Mayo 
Fall—evening. An examination of the legal doctrine relating to regulatory practices 


in the channels of mass communication, i.e., newspapers, motion pictures, and radio- 
television; analysis of the operational structure of the mass media and the pattern of 
control exercised by government, private associations, and various community groups; 
appraisal of the comparative utility of various regulatory techniques for implementing 
policies affecting these media; special emphasis will be placed on the functions of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


466 Regulation of Securities and Securities Markets (2) M. Cohen 
Fall—evening. A study of state and federal laws governing the offering and dis- 


tribution of securities to the public by corporate issuers and others, the regulation of 
securities markets, and the rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be given to statutes administered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 


469 Research in Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright Law (2) Harris 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Registration limited to students with at 


least a B average who have taken Patent Law I and II and related courses including, 
as a rule, Trade Regulation Seminar. Request in writing, with proposed outline of topic 
of research, must be submitted to the Dean at Jeast one month prior to registration day. 
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Registration permitted for one semester only; work must be completed within the s¢- 
mester and paper submitted not later than last day of classes. 


471 Research in Public Law (2) The Stafi 
as arranged. Registration limited to students with at 


Fall—as arranged; spring 
least a B average who have had a seminar or comparable course in field of propose 
research. Request in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be sub- 
mitted to the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Registration pe! 
mitted for one semester only; work must be completed within the semester and pape? 
submitted not later than last day of classes. 

475 Taxation—Cor porate (2) Hambrick 
Fall—evening. Analytical study of income tax problems in corporate dividends and 
distributions in redemption of stock; corporate liquidations; reorganizations, merger 
and acquisitions; recapitalizations; organization and sales of corporate businesses; col- 


lapsible corporations; carryovers. Prerequisite: Law 279, 
480 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) Hambrick 
Spring—evening. A study of the application of the Federal income tax to the pro 


ducing segment of the oil and gas industry; common types of interests in producing 
properties; tax treatment of exploration expenditures; intensive study of problems 
the deduction of intangible development and drilling costs; the concept of “economice 
interest”—who is entitled to depletion? ; tax distinctions between leasing transaction’; 
sharing transactions, and sales of oil and gas properties and prospects; “ABC” tran® 
actions; organizational problems in oil and gas ventures—joint operating agreements, 
general and liquid partnerships, associations taxable as corporations and pooling 4™ 


rangements; “carried interests” and other financial arrangements in development of 0 
and gas properties. Prerequisite: Law 279. 

185 Taxation Seminar (2) Hambrick 
Spring—evening. Selected problems in federal income, estate and gift taxation, 


volving factual analysis and legal research, and the preparation of memoranda of law, 
legislative drafting or other appropriate disposition. Identical problems or cases W! 
be assigned to small groups for development and disposition. Registration subject t© 
approval of teacher. Prerequisite: Law 274 and 279. 


490 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) Hambrick 
Fall—evening. The provisions and policies of the Federal Income Tax law 4P- 
plicable to foreign income, including considerations affecting the choice of methods © 
engaging in foreign business and investment, allocation of income in foreign co™ 
merce, credit for foreign taxes, principles and trends of U. S. tax treaties, including 
“tax sparing.” The emphasis of the course is on analytical treatment of existing Jaw 
and present and proposed tax policy with respect to foreign business and investment. 


492 Trade Regulation Seminar (2) Weston 
Spring—evening. Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices 
and federal antitrust laws. 

495 Urban Redevelopment (2) Baker 
Spring—evening. Selected problems in urban redevelopment and housing, with p@™ 


ticular emphasis on programs under current federal and state legislation. 
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Ph.D. 1946, University of California 
at Los Angeles 
George Pete Stavros 
A.B. 1958, Centre College 
Murray Robert Stein 
B.S. 1953, D.C. Teachers College 
Garth A. Stephe nson 
A.B. 1951, Brigham Young University 
Sheldon Stern 
B.S. 1958, New York University 
Beverly Joan Stiburek 
_ B.S. 1955, Brigham Young University 
Steven Faraday Stone 
B.Ch.E. 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Jan Arthur Strompf 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 


OCTOBER 


Claude Leo Beaudoin Md. 
B.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire 
Robert Ellis Best Va. 
B.B.A. 1954, University of Oklahoma 
Samuel Herman Blech Md 
B.S. 1950, Brooklyn College 
Jack Lee Bohan Va 
B.Met.E. 1956, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
.. Institute 
Stewart Dawson Burton Utah 
A.B. 1951, Brigham Young University 
Robert Alien Cahill Wi 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, University of Wisconsin 
Donald Eugene Campbell Colo 
A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Edgar Ronald Coffman Va 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of Michigan 
odger Duane Collons Va 
B.S. in C.E. 1957, University of Texas 
7eorge Edward Cranwell N.J 
B.S. 1954, Saint Peter’s College 
Lewis McClellan Dalgart Va. 
B.E.E. 1957, Vanderbilt University 
Héctor D: Avila-Roman Puerto Rico 
A.B. 1958, Inter American University of 
Puerto Rico 
Maurizio Furio De Martino D.C 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Robert Abel Dennison, Jr. Va 
B.C.E. 1948, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
itute 
James Frederick Doak Okla. 


A.B. 1956, University of Kansas 


The Law School 


Conn 
Va. 


Tenn 


Md. 
Md. 
N.Y. 
Idaho 


Va. 


Md. 


Grant Russell Sykes D.C 
B.B.A. 1950, Tulane University 
A.M. in Govt. 1953, The George 
Washington University 
David Teschner Va 
B.S. in E.E. 1955, Newark College of 
Engineering 


John Charles Thompson Va. 
B.S. 1S University of Rochester 

William Clarence Thornton Nev 
A.B. 1958, University of Nevada 

Ethan Allen Turshen N.Y 


A.B. 1954, Kenyon College 
M.P.A. 1955, Syracuse University 
John Klaas Uilkema Va 
B.S. in M.E. 1957, University of 
Michigan 
John Perley Vandenburg Mich 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, University of 
Michigan 
Franklin Joseph Visek Nebr 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
John Robert Waller Md 
B.S. 1953, Georgetown University 
Robert George W cher Va 
B.S. 1957, Columbia University 
John Edw: ard Welch Maine 


B.S. in Agron. 1953, University « 
Maine 
Melvin Pearson Williams Va. 


B.E.E. 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Warren Jay Willinger N.Y 
A.B. in Govt. 1959, The George 
Washington University 


Betty Marie Wisecarver Va 
A.B. 1957, Mary Washington College 

William Henry Witt Md 
A.B. 1941, Harvard University 

Raymond Leroy Worthington Md 


B.S. 1941, University of Maryland 


Robert Lloyd Z Va 

B.I.E. 1956, General Motors Institute 
21, 1961 

Joseph Franklin Dugan N.J. 
A.B. 1957, Pennsylvania State University 

George Cordell Easter Mass. 
4.B. 1956, Princeton University 

Alfred Paul Ewert Va. 
B.S. in E.E. 1955, University of Michigan 

Vincent James Femia Md. 


A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Edmund Eugene Fleming Iowa 
159, Georgetown University 


D.C 
7, University of Pittsburgh 
Morton ) Norman Gol i D.C 
A.B. 1957, University of Maryland 
James Edward Harvey, Jr. Fla 
B.M.E. 1940, Tulane 
M.B 1948, Harvard University 
Jan mond Hawe D.C 
e. in E.E. 1957, University of Illinois 
illiam H. Holt Va 
"8. S. in Eng. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Carter Carol Hubbel, Jr Md 
A.B. 1959, University of Maryland 
James Rozier Hulen, Sr. Va. 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of Missouri 
Herbert Kenneth Hyde, Jr Okla. 
A.B. 1955, University of Oklahoma 
Peter Isakov Ohio 
B.Ch.E. 1958, University of Cincinnati 
Vernon Webster Johnson, Jr. Md. 


A.B. 1956, Duke University 


H 
i 
a 


este ae ee. 


John Tyden Ketcham Va. 

A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington 
University 

John Arthur Koch D.C. 
B.I.E. 1954, Ohio State University 

John Frederick Kovin Md. 
4.B. 1958, Washington Missionary College 

Anthony Thomas Lane Va. 


B.E.E. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Stuart Lubitz Mich. 
B.I.E. 1957, B.M.E. 1958, University of 
Florida 
John Raymond Manning Iowa 
B.S. in Eng. 1957, The George Washington 
University 


James Francis McCarthy Mass. 
A.B. 1956, Boston University 

John Joseph McCormack Mass. 
B.S. 1954, Boston College 

John R. Nordstrom N.D 
A.B. 1949, Minnesota State College, 

Moorhead 

A.M. 1958, University of Minnesota 

Edward William Nypaver D.C. 
B.S. in C.E. 1957, University of Pittsburgh 

Dennis Edward Watson O’Connor Hawaii 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 

Gordon Harold Olson Va. 
B.S. 1955, North Dakota State University 

Alan Gilbert Paul Va. 


B.M.E. 1956, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
John Joseph Posta, Jr. Va. 
B.S. in Eng. 1957, The George Washington 
University 


The George Washington University 


Warren Estes Ray 
B.S in E.E. 1952, M.S. in E.E. 1956, 
Oklahoma State University 
Ronald William Reagin 
B.S. 1958, University of Missouri 
Wayland Henry Riggins 
B.S. 1956, Clemson Agricultural College 
Robert H. Rusis 
A.B. 1956, The George Washington 
University 
Donald Waters Seiler, Jr 
A.B. 1956, College of William and Mary 
Edward Lawrence Sherman 
A.B. 1951, A.M. 1953, Roosevelt University 
Donald James Singer 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1956, Michigan State 
University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science 
Daniel Warren Sixbey 
A.B. 1954, University of Maryland 
Marvin Snyder 
B.E.E. 1954, Cornell University 
George Vande Sande 
B.S. in E.E. 1948, University of Michigan 
Roger Alan Van Kirk 
B.S. in E.E, 1957, University of Vermont 
Alan David Wolfe 
B.S. 1952, Queens College 
M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
James Creighton Wray 
B.M.E. 1958, Villanova University 
Francis Kopp Zugel 
B.S. in Eng. 1957, The George Washington 
University 


BacHELor oF Laws IN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


JUNE 


Leon B. Zeiger 


Juris 


7, 1961 
D.C. 


Doctor 


Fespruary 22, 1961 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr. Va. 
A.B. 1941, University of Georgia 
B.S. 1947, Columbia University 


Alfred Fearing Bridgman, Jr. Mass. 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Stanley Howard Cohen Md. 
B.S. 1957, Drexel Institute of Technology 
Sheldon Feldman Md. 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Harvey Jack Gordon Md. 
B.B.A. 1952, College of the City of 
New York 
M.P.A. 1956, Harvard University 
JUNE 
George LaVern Albright Nev. 
B.S. 1954, Brigham Young University 
Lawrence Herbert Berul Md. 


B.S. in Com. 1957, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Harold Randall Bixler Va. 
A.B. 1957, Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


Joseph Vincent Colaianni Mich. 
B.E.E. 1956, University of Detroit 

Gene Oliver Enockson N.D. 
B.S. 1954, Jamestown College 

James Peter Gregory Conn. 
A.B. 1956, Brown University 

Clyde Henry Hamilton, Jr. S.C. 


B.S. 1956, Wofford College 


Eugene Gary Horowitz 
A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George 
Washington University 
John Christian LaPrade 
B.S. 1957, New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Francis Arthur Paintin 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1951, Case Institute of 
Technology 
Arnold Edward Renner 
B.S. in E.E. 1954, Purdue University 


7, 1961 


Janet Goldrich Kohn 
(With distinction) 
A.B. 1951, Antioch College 
James Edwin Lemert 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Purdue University 
William Woods McDowell, Jr. 
With distinction) 
B.E. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
Gerald Joseph Mossinghoff 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, St. Louis University 
Robert R. Perko ; 
B.S. in F.S. 1950, Georgetown University 
Michael Terry Platt 
B.E.E. 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 


Md. 


George Richard Powers Va. 
B.S. 1957, University of Illinois 

Jenny Krohn Rose N.J 
A.B. 1958, Hood College 

Charles H. Schwartz Pa 


B.S. in E.E. 1957, Drexel Institute of 


Technology 


Kenneth John Sherk Iowa 

B.S. in Conn, 1955, State University of 
Iowa 
O 

Vida Marie Baugh D.C. 

‘ A.B. 1950, University of Idaho 

George Dennis Becker Md 
A.B. 1956, Swarthmore College 

William Sanford Corey Md. 
A.B. 1958, Dickinson College 

Margaret Leslie Ervin N.C 
A.B. 1952, University of North Carolina 

John Smith Jenkins Pa 


A.B. 1954, Lafayette College 
George William King Va. 
B.S. in E.M. 1957, West Virginia 
University 


Natalie Trousof 
A.B. 1947, A.M. 1950, Columbia 
University 
William Edward Watson 
A.B. 1958, West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll 
James William Williams 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Vanderbilt University 
Robert Wayne Wise 
B.S. 1956, McPherson College 


CTOBER 21, 1961 


Martin M. Krawiec 
B.S. 1 Cornell University 
Iohn Frederick Moring 
B.S. in I.E. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
John Joseph Mullins, Jr. 
B.S. in C.E. 1956, University of 
Connecticut 
el Y. Sachs 
1955, Cornell University 
ent Schultz 
156, University of Nebraska 
William John Swartz 


B.S. in M.E. 1956, Duke University 


Dan 
B 


Master or Laws 


Fepruary 22, 1961 


Charles Gailord Luellman Nebr. 
A.B. 1952, LL.B. 1958, University of 
Nebraska 


Les J. Weinstein 
B.S. in M.E. 1956, University of 
Pennsylvania 
J.D. 1959, The George Washington 
University 


June 7, 1961 


J. Francis Fowles, Jr. N.M 
B.S. 1946, University of Idaho 
LL.B. 1949, University of Utah 

John Charles Lyons Va 
A.B. 1956, University of Rhode Island 
LL.B. 1960, Georgetown University 

Jack Harvey Olender Pa 
A.B. 1957, LL.B. 1960, University of 

Pittsburgh 


Vernon Amos Peltzer 
A.B. 1941, Depauw University 
J.D. 1953, The George Washington 
University 
Daniel Joseph Sammon 
B.S. in E.A. 1957, Case Institute of 
Technology 
LL.B. 1960, Georgetown University 
Julius Elwood Slover 
B.S. in Ed. 1942, Southeast Missouri 
State College 
LL.B. 1947, University of Texas 


Ocroser 21, 1961 


David William Johnson N.Y. 
B.S. 1952, Brooklyn College 
LL.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 


Mordecai C. Johnson 
A.B. 1951, South Carolina State College 
LL.B. 1959, Howard University 


Master oF CoMPARATIVE LAw 


FEBRUARY 


Raden Mohar 


22, 1961 


xad Sudjiman Indonesia 


M.L. 1948, Kyoto University, Japan 


Doctor or JurmicaL SCIENCE 


June 7, 1961 


Gordon A. Christenson 


Utah 


B.S.L. 1955, LL.B. 1956, University 


of Utah 


Dissertation: “Individuals before In- 
ternational Tribunals: Direct Access 


in Private Matters.” 


Pa. 


Til. 


Ohio 


Mo 


STUDENTS 


A 

Abato, Anthony A. Md 
A.B. 1955, University of Maryland 

Adams, Don T. Va 
B.C.E. 1957, University of Florida 

Addams, Nicholas A. N.J. 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Newark College of 

Engineering 

Ake, Charles P. Ga. 
B.S. 1955, Villanova University 

Albright, George L. Va 
B.S. 1954, Brigham Young University 

Allen, Dillis V. Til. 


B.S. in M.E. 1960, University of 


Wisconsin 


Allen, Kenneth D. Mo. 
A.B. 1960, Central Missouri State College 

Allio, William H. Miss 
A.B. 1960, University of Mississippi 

Allnut, Robert F. Va 
B.S. in LE. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute 

Allsbrook, Robert C. Pa 
B.B.A. 1961, University of Pittsburgh 

Alpert, Allen S. Fla. 
B.I.E. 1961, University of Florida 

Alvey, Ralph J. D.C, 


B.S. 1950, University of Colorado 


Anderson, Billy R. Wyo 
B.S. 1960, Brigham Young University 

Andrews, George E. Md. 
A.B. 1960, University of Maryland 

Angier, Anna P. Tenn 
A.B. 1944, Maryville College of the Sacred 

Heart 

Antonelli, Donald R. Va. 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Purdue University 

Antonelli, Joseph M. Md. 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 

Aranoff, Robert I. Fla. 

Armstrong, Richard V. Okla 


A.B. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
Aron, Lewis G. R.I, 
B.S. 1959, Brown University 


Arvidson, Philip R. W.Va 
B.S. 1961, Oklahoma State University 
Asay, Linda H. Kans. 
A.B. 1960, University of Oklahoma 
Asher, Robert S. N.Y. 
B.S. 1958, College of the City of 
New York 
Ashland, Calvin K. Iowa 
B.S. 1957, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Art 
Asleson, Robert F. Minn. 
B.S., B.B.A. 1958, University of 
Minnesota 
Aston, William M. W.Va. 


A.B. 1953, St. John’s College 
Astor, Sanford Ind 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1958, Purdue University 


B 
3aca, Joseph F. N.M. 
A.B. in Ed. 1960, University of New 
Mexico 
Baggott, William K. Va 


B.S. in I.E. 1957, West Virginia University 


Baker, Patrick C. Mich 
A.B. 1956, Catholic University of America 
Balistreri, Salvatore C. Calif 


B.S. 1961, San Francisco State College 
Band, David S. D.C. 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 


(40) 


REGISTERED IN THE LAW SCHOOL 


Bannasch, Norma T. Mich. 
A.B. 1957, University of Michigan <a 
Barnes, Andrew M D.C. 


A.B. 1955, Middlebury College 


Barone, Vito S. Mich. 
B.Ch.E. 1960, University of Detroit 
Barrand, Kerwood W. Oreg- 


B.S. 1954, U.S. Military Academy 

M.S. 1960, University of Missouri School a 
Barriage, Joan B. V 

B.S. in A.E. 1951, Purdue University 


Barron, Melvin Mass 
A.B. 1961, Boston University . ez 
Barsky, Ira P. N.Y. 
B.S. 1959, New York University ‘ 
Barth, Charles A. Va. 

A.B. 1952, LL.B. 1954, Indiana University 
Bartl, Richard A Ind. 
B.S. 1957, Purdue University 
Baugh, Vida M. Idaho 
A.B. 1950, University of Idaho Pa 


Baynham, Robert J. 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 
Beach, Donald F. D. 
B.B.A. 1961, The George Washington 
University i 
Beall, Thomas E., Jr. Md. 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 


Bean, James L. “ Va. 
B.S. in C.E. 1950, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute «oh 
Bean, Wiley E. Mich. 
A.B. 1960, Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science Va 


Beatley, Charles E., Jr. 
A.B. 1938, M.B.A. 1947, Ohio State 
University . 
Beatman, James W. Va. 
A.B. 1948, Oberlin College 
A.M. 1949, University of Pennsylvania 
Beaudoin, Claude L. 
B.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire il 
Beck, Andrew ‘ 
B.S. 1956, Virginia Polytechnic Institute LY 
Beck, Richard M. N.3* 
B.M.E. 1960, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 9! 
Beck, William R. bi 


A.B. 1960, University of Miami Md 
Becker, George D. : 
A.B. 1956, Swarthmore College Va 
Becker, Roland W : 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Beerman, Bernard M Md. 
A.B. 1959, Princeton University Vv 
Bell, Harry C. N.Y. 
B.S. 1957, Georgetown University Va. 
Bell, Rodland G. 
B.S. 1961, Oregon State University Md. 


Beller, Margaret A. 
A.B. 1955, A.M. 1957, The George 
Washington University s.C. 
Belser, Townsend M., Jr. a> 
B.Ch.E. 1958, Georgia Institute of 
Technology Vv 
Bender, Sheldon M. N.Y 
B.M.E. 1961, College of the City of 
New York N.J- 
Bendere, George H. - 
A.B. 1960, Lafayette College 


Bennett, Robert C., Jr. Tes 
A.B. 1961, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas Dp. 
Bennison, John C, N.D 
A.B. 1961, Pomona College 


Benson, Charles W. D.C, 
B.S. 1955, Rutgers University 

Benson, Ingram T, Va. 
A.B. 1936, Carleton College 

Bentzman, Marshall R. Mass. 
B.S. in B.A. 1956, American International 

College 

Berg, Egon E. N.J 
B.S. 1959, Rutgers University 

Bernard, Lawrence J., Jr. Md 
B.S. 1960, University of North Carolina 

Berneike, Richard H. N.Y. 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1958, Purdue University 

Bernens, John C. Va 


B.S. 1948, Xavier University 
M.S. 1949, University of California 


Bernstein, Saul H. Md 
B.S. in Eng. 1957, University of Maryland 

Berrier, Erwin F., Jr. Ind 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, Purdue University 

Berul, Lawrence H. N.J. 


B.S. in Com. 1957, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Berzins, Ivars Mich. 
B.S. 1958, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology 


Best, Robert FE. Va. 
B.B.A. 1954, University of Oklahoma 

Betts, Carolyn Va 
B.S. 1954, North Texas State College 

Beyda, Cohen R. D.C. 


A.B. in Govt. 1959, The George 
Washington University 


ielawski, David Va 
A.B. 1955, University of North Carolina 

Biggert, Rody P. Ii. 
A.B. 1958, Amherst College 

Billings, Roger D., Jr. N.J 
A.B. 1959, Wabash College 

Binns, Norman B. Wash 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 

Birch, Terrell C. Md. 


B.E.E. 1959, The George Washington 
University 


Bisson, Barry Gale A. N.H. 
B.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire 
ison, Gary B. N.H. 
A.B. 1959, University of New Hampshire 
itner, George E. Va. 
A.B. 1961, Ohio Wesleyan University 
ixler, Harold R. Va. 
A.B, 1957, Michigan State University of 

Bi Agriculture and Applied Science 
Jorge, Gerald H. S.D. 
B.S. in C.E. 1959, Northwestern University 
Jorge, Sara E. N.D. 


B.S. 1959, Iowa State University of Science 
B and Technology 
lack, Wayne V Mo. 
B B.S. 1959, University of Missouri 
lanchard, Albert C. Maine 
B A.B, 1958, Yale University 
‘lech, Samuel H. D.C. 
Bie: 1950, Brooklyn College 
m ‘ss, Laurenc e T. Ala. 
pies: 1956, University of Alabama 
lock, Daniel C. Va 
B.S. 1957, Texas College of Arts and 
BI Industries 
ondin, Carmen J. Alaska 
BS. 1955, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Ood, Russell M. D.C, 
Bos -B. 1951, University of California 
ardman, Harold F., Jr. Pa. 
Bee:S: 1961, Trinity College 
*ohan, Jack L. Va 
B.Met.E. 1956, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
b Institute 
ond, Eugene M Ohio 
_ B.Ch.E. 1959, Ohio State University 
Bond Robert T. Md 
A.B. 1954, Southern Missionary College 


The Law School 


Bonfanti, Reno E. D.C. 
A.B. 1953, University of Pittsburgh 

Booth, Henry H. D.C. 
A.B. 1957, University of North Dakota 

Bound, Arthur E. Fla 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, University of Florida 

Bourdon, Reginald A. D.C 
B.S. in F.S. 1960, Georgetown University 

Brand, Joseph L. Ohio 


A.B. 1958, University of Michigan 


A.M. 1959, Ohio State University 

Branigan, Alan E. Va 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, University of Colorado 

Branscomb, Anne W. Md 
A.B. 1949, Georgia State College for Women 

Brass, Ronald B. D.C. 
A.B. 1955, Brooklyn College 

Braun, Howard W. Pa 
A.B. 1956, Colgate University 

Brezina, Edward S. D.C 


M.D. 1948, University of Southern 
California 


Brigens, Burton G. Iowa 
A.B. 1941, State University of Iowa 

Broadhead, William S. Md 
A.B. 1956, Idaho State College 

Brown, Donald C. Md. 
A.B. 1952, University of Vermont E 

Brown, Dulcey A. Va 


A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 


Brown, Porter K. Kans 
A.B. 1961, University of Kansas 

Bryan, David C. Va. 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, Georgetown University 

Bryant, Willard E. Mich 
B.S.E. 1958, University of Michigan 

Brzozowski, Edmund Md 


B.E.E. 1950, The George Washington 


University 


Buck, Richard S. Md 
A.B. 1958, University of Maryland 
Buckley. Helen B. Va 


B.S. 1949, The George Washington 


University 


Buff, Ralph M. Va 
A.B. 1958, Ohio University 

Bullin, Melvin L Md 
A.B. 1960, University of Maryland 

Bullock, Charles A. Pa 
A.B. 1954, Franklin and Marshall College 

Burghardt, Raymond fF N.J 
A.B. 1960, Kenyon College 

Burnett, Robert F. S.C 
B.S. 1956, Clemson Agricultural Colleg« 

Surton, Stewart D. Utah 
A.B. 1951, Brigham Young University 

Bushnell, Gene R. S.D. 
A.B. 1960, University of South Dakota 

Butler, Charles F. D.C 
A.B. 1959, Boston University 

Butowsky, David M. Md 


A.B. 1958, Temple University 


Cc 
Cacciapaglia, Frank, Jr. Va 
B.S. 1947, University of Notre Dame 
Cahill, Robert A. Wis 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, University of Wisconsin 
Callihan, Herbert A., Jr. N.C. 
A.B. 1955, University of North Carolina 
Calloway, James R. Del. 


A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Cammack, Ernest G., Jr. Ga. 
B.S. in I.M. 1959, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Campbell, Donald E. Colo. 
A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 


— ee Z 
—— 


Campbell, Lawrence R. 
B.S. 1956, University of Arizona 
, Donald M. 
1954, University of Maryland 
Joel B 
A.B. 1949, State University of Iowa 
M.S. 1951, B.S. in Pharm. 1957, The 
George Washington University 
Japp, 4. 
A.B. 196 1, The George Washington 
University 
appellari, Joseph S. 
B.B.A. 1957, Marshall College 
Cappucci, Albert A. 


Cz 


The George W ashington U niversity _ 


D.C, 


Md. 


Va 


Fla 


W.Va. 
N.Y. 


A.B. 1960, M.B.A. 1961, Cornell University 


tarney, John F. 
B.S. 1957, Northeastern University 
Carter, Joseph L. 


B.S. 1958, Maryland State Teachers College, 


Frostburg 
Yarter, Ronald G. 
4.B. 1957, Brigham Young University 
Carver, Harry S. 
A.B. 1955, College of William and Mary 
Carvey, David C. 
A.B. 1955, Pennsylvania State University 
Casey, Edward H. 
B.S. 1947, University of Oklahoma 
Casey, James E. 
B.S. 1957, Roosevelt College 
M.B.A, 1957, University of Chicago 
Castellano, Joseph 
A.B. 1959, Princeton University 
Catalano, Richard M. 
A.B. 1955, Bowdoin College 
A.M. 1958, Tufts University 
Catchick, James M. 
A.B. 1961, University of Michigan 


A 1953, Georgia Institute of 
T ‘echnology 
Centola, David D. 
B.S. 1949, Fordham University 
Chabrow, Penn 
B.S. 1960, Muhlenberg College 
Chalupsky, Fred A. 
A.B. 1939, J.D. 1941, State University of 
Iowa 
Ch _ rlain, Milton K. 
A.B. West Virginia University 


Chz we ted William M. 
B.S. 1953, Mississippi State University 
LI 


B. 1961, University of Mississippi 
adler, George P. 
1956, University of Tennessee 
Cheever, Alan W. 
B.S. 1958, New England College 
Cherryman, Rexford R 
A.B. 1960, College of William and Mary 
Chess, Richard B. 
A.B. 1957, Tufts University 
Christensen, Gordon A. 
B.S. 1955, LL.B. 1956, University of Utah 
Church, Lawrence B. 
A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Cianciosi, John A. 
A.B. 1956, University of Rochester 
Cisna, Frances L. 
B.S. 1950, A.M. 1952, The George 
Washington University 
Clampitt, Richard N. 
B.S. 1960, American University 
Clark, Barry L. 
B.S. in M.E. 1956, Northwestern 
Technological Institute 
Clark, Robert B. 
A.B. 1949, Harvard University 
Clatterbuck, Dean S. 
A.B. in Govt. 1960, The George 
Washington University 


Idaho 
Va. 


Clausen, Lynn M. Md 
A.B. 1956, Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


Clingan, Thomas A. Maine 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Cobb, Alan E D.C 
S. 1954, Bowling Green State University 
Coble, Paul M. D.C. 


57, M.S. 1958, Massachusetts 

Insti tute of Technology 

cs, Kenneth A. Texas 
. in LE. 1959, Washington University 
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Sullivan, Robert C. R.I. 
B.S. 1955, Brown University 


Sullivan, Robert E. D.C 
A.B. 1949, University of Maine 
Sullivan, Vincent E Calif 


B.Ch.E. 1958, Villanova University 


Sussman, Peter M. D.C. 
A.B. 1951, Queens College 
A.M, 1954, University of Virginia 


Sutton, John P. Va. 
A.B. 1956, University of Virginia 

Swankin, David A. 2 Md. 
A.B. 1954, Brandeis University 
M.S. 1957, University of Wisconsin 5 

Swartz, William J. Kans 
B.S. in M.E. 1956, Duke University 4 

Mich 


Sweeney, John L. 

A.B. 1951, A.M. 1954, Michigan State 
University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science Py 

Swope, William E. Va. 

A.B. 1958, University of New Mexico 


Sykes, Grant R. D.C 
B.B.A. 1950, Tulane University 
A.M. in Govt. 1953, The George 
Washington University 1, 
Szabo, oseph E. ‘Va 
B.E.E. 1956, McGill University Vv 
Szervo, Patricia A. } — 
A.B. 1949, LL.B. 1952, Temple University 
‘ 
Ds 
Tabak, Gary Pa 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of 
Pennsylvania fash 
Tacke, John B. Was 
A.B. 1956, St. Edward’s Seminary Md 
Talbot, John M. ria 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland Va 
Tate, Michael D. ; 
A.B. 1961, University of Maryland ll 
Taulbee, John E. : 
A.B. 1958, St. Ambrose College p.c. 


Taylor, Daniel A., Jr. 

A.B. in Govt. 1960, The George 

Washington University = 

Taylor, Peter S. Kans 

A.B. 1960, Washburn University 
Teberg, Richard L. 

A.B. 1958, State University of Iowa N.Y. 
Tegtmeyer, Rene D. : ~_ 

B.S. in M.E. 1956, Washington University _ of 
Temple, Sarah B. Kam® 


A.B. 1958, Vassar College d 
PR . Mé¢. 
Terzian, Louise A. p 

B.S. 1934, University of Pennsylvania Va. 
Teschner, David 


B.S. in E.E. 1955, Newark College of 
Engineering 
Thomas, Carl O. Tex 
B.S. 1957, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries Va. 
Thompson, John C. 
B.S. 1957, University of Rochester 1. 
Thompson, Robert 
B.S. 1958, University of Illinois Del. 
Thompson, Robert K. 
B.S. 1960, Temple University Nev: 
Thornton, William C. ; 
A.B. 1958, University of Nevada Va. 
Tindal, Donald R 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland Md. 


Tocker, Edwin 4 
B.S. 1956, Pennsylvania State University w.Va- 
Toothman, Byron R. * 
A.B. 1946, Fairmont State College 


A.M. 1948, West Virginia University Md. 
Tower, Robert G. : 

B.S. 1941. U.S. Naval Academy Va- 
Townsend, Donald E. 

B.S. 1959, University of Missouri Va. 


Townsend, William C. 
B.S. in Met.E. 1958, University of 


Pittsburgh Md. 
Tranchitella, Nicola S 
B.S. 1954, Indiana University Pa. 


Treese, James R. 
A.B. 1956, Colgate University 


The Law School 


Trousof, Natalie D.C 
__ A.B. 1947, A.M. 1950, Columbia University 
Tucker, Michael F. Del 
A.B. 1960, University of Delaware 

Tucker, Robert P. Md. 


A.B. in Govt. 1960, The George 
Washington University 


Tung, Tahsung D.C. 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
Turnage, Kirby L. Va. 


A.B. 1957, University of Alabama 
urpen, Donald C, 

B.S. 1959, University of New Mexico 

Turshen, Ethan A. D.C. 
A.B. 1954, Kenyon College 

,. M.P.A. 1955, Syracuse University 


Twohey, Thomas M. Md. 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 

. U 

Udui, Kaleb Koror-Palau Islands 


A.B, 1960, The George Washin: 
University 


Uilkema, John K. Va. 
B.S.E. 1957, University of Michigan 
Urbach, Peter F. Va. 


B.S. in E.E. 1957, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


Urey, David S. W.Va. 
_ B.S. in I.E. 1958, Northwestern University 
Srey, Marvin W. Va 


B.S. in M.E. 1959, New Mexico State 
University 
Vv 


Van Blois, Robert L. Pa. 
A.B, 1961, The George Washington 
Vv University 
andenburg, John P. Mich. 
BS E. 1956, University of Michigan 
ande Sande, George Md 
y5S.E. 1948, University of Michigan 
an Kirk, Roger A. N.J 
yes. in E.E. 1957, University of Vermont 
an Metre, John L., Jr. W.Va 
= A.B. 1959, Duke University 
an Santen, William A., Jr. Min 
* * C.E. 1961, Illinois Institute of 
- echnology 
Vatske, Albert Conn 
yA:B. 1959, University of Connecticut 
3et, Roger A., Jr. DA 
ye: . 1956, U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
ernon, Kenneth W. Wash 
B.S, 1959, University of Texas 


Vetter, John E. Md. 


ya:B. 1953, University of Rochester 
‘ccellio, Nancy B. Va 
A.B. 1934, Meredith College 
A.M. 1939, University of Vir : 
ick, Kendall L. Fla 
4:8. 1953, Washington Univer 
M.S, 1960, University of Lond 
Vv England 
‘pond, Richard J. lows 
A.B. 1961, The George Wash 


niversity 


V 


Visek, Franklin J. Nebr. 


B.S. 1957, Municipal University of Omaha 


Visick, Hubert H. = 
Vi -B. 1955, Brigham Young University 
ital, Jack H., IIT ” 
yo: B.A. 1961, Marshall University 
Olterra, Max mar 
‘S. 1957, Brown University 
\ 
Wakefield, Blair P. sing 
-S. 1941, University of Pittsburgl 
alker, Lee E. w 


S. 1958 Brigham Young University 
A.M, in P.A. 1961, The George 
ashington University 


Waller, John R. Md. 
B.S. 1953, Georgetown University 

Wallis, Charles E N.Y. 
B.S. 1959, Northwestern University 

Walls, Donald F. D.C 
A.B. 1954, M.B.A. 1959, Cornell 

University 

Walters, Gomer W Pa. 

B.E. 1960, Yale University 


Ward, Hugh W., Jr Va. 
A.B. in Govt. 1959, The George 
Washington University 
Ward, Julia D.C. 
4B. 1923, Ph.D. 1940, Bryn Mawr College 
Wasniewski, James L. 
A.B. 1960, Marquette University 
Watkins, William i. D.C, 
A.B. 1958, LL.B. 1960, West Virginia 
University 


Watkinson, William W. Mich. 
4B. 1959, Western Michigan College 

Watson, iam E W.Va. 
A.B West Virginia Wesleyan College 

Weakley Ww Tenn. 


B.S. 1954, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


Webb, Thomas H. Md 

B.S. in C.E. 1944, Ohio Northern 
University 

Webb, Walter L. Kans. 
A.B. 1961, Texas Christian University 

Webster, David Z. Mass. 
A.B. 1957, Bowdoin College 

Weeks, Cora E. D.C. 
A.B. 1957, Miami University 

Weilacher, Robert G. D.C. 
B.S. 1957, Columbia University 

Mass 


Weitz, Irwin I. 
A.B. 1958, American International 
College 
Welch, John E Maine 
B.S. 1953, University of Maine 


Weld, John P Md. 
B.S. 1957, East Carolina College 
Wells, Alfred H., Jr Va. 
B.S. 1955, University of South Carolina 
Wenger, Don 5 Md 
A.B. 1934, University of Wisconsin 
M.D. 1937, Marquette University 
M.S. 1957, Georgetown University 
Werdegar, Kathryn J Calif. 
4B. 1957, University of California 
Werdig, Robert M., Jr. N.M. 
B.S. 1960, University of New Mexico 
West, Ronald D. Md 
A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George 
Washington University 
Westerman, Christian C Texas 
B.S. 1955, University of Virginia 
Western, Marion W. Utah 
B.S. 1961, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Wheeless, Kenneth G. D.C. 
B.S. 1959, University of Arkansas 
Whisenhunt, Fred S. D.C 
B.Ch.E. 1956, North Carolina State College 
Whisler, John W. Iowa 
5 Iowa State College of 
ture and Mechanic Arts 
White, Leonard A. Md. 
B.M.E. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Whitescarver, James D.C 
A.B. 1953, Duke U 
Whitlock, Dov Va 
A.B. 1955 
Wiener, Ric d D.C, 
A.B. 1950, Columbia University . 
Wilbur, Helen J. Va. 
A.B. 1956, Bates College y 
a 


Wildhack, William A. | 
B.S. 1957, Miami University 
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Willette, Helen B. 
A.B. 1941, Syracuse University 
Williams, Edwin A. 
A.B. 1961, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Williams, Gerald E. 
B.S. 1955, Delta State College 
Williams, James A. 
B.S. in C 
Williams, James W. 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Vanderbilt University 
Williams, Jerry D. 
B.B.A. 1959, University of Oklahoma 
Williams, Melvin P. 
B.E.E. 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Williamson, Walter L. 
B.S. 1960, Brigham Young University 
Willinger, Warren J. 
A.B. in Govt. 1959, The George 
Washington University 
Willis, Betty J. 
.S. in Nursing 1950, M.B.A. 1957, 
niversity of Pittsburgh 
Willis, Floyd III 
A.B. 1961, University of Maryland 
Wilson, Harold K. 
LL.B. 1955, University of Oklahoma 
B.B.A. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Winebrenner, Tommy L. 
B.S. 1960, American University 
Winer, David E. 
B.E. 1956, Vanderbilt University 
Wing, John A. 
A.B. 1958, Union College 
Wintercorn, Richard A. 
A.B. 1957, Rockford College 
Wise, Joseph G. 
B.S. 1960, Brigham Young University 
Wise, Robert W. 
B.S. 1956, McPherson College 
Wisecarver, Betty M. 
A.B. 1957, Mary Washington College 
Witt, William H. 
A.B. 1941, Harvard University 
Wohl, Paul 
A.B. in Govt. 1954, The George 
Washington University 
Wolfe, Alan D. 
B.S. 1952, Queens College 
Wolfe, William S. 
B.S. in 2. 1959, Lehigh University 
Wolff, Nancy J. 
A.B. 1954, Wellesley College 
Wolson, Milton M. 


B.S. in A.E. 1959, University of Alabama 


2. 1958, University of Nebraska 


Wood, Richard L. 

B.S. in M.E. 1958, M.B.A. 1959, 

University of Michigan 

Woodruff, Eugene B. 

B.S. 1954, University of Michigan 

M.D. 1957, Purdue University 
Worthington, Raymond L. 

B.S. 1941, University of Maryland 
Wray, James C. 

B.M.E. 1958, Villanova University 
Wright, Charles K. 


B.S. 1942, Clemson Agricultural College 
LL.B. 1948, University of South Carolina 


Wright, Joseph S., Jr. 
A.B. 1960, Beloit College 
Wyman, Charles M. 
A.B. 1955, The George Washington 
University 


Y 


Yeager, Frederick G. 

B.S. 1960, University of South Dakota 
Young, Charles J. 

A.B. 1961, Randolph-Macon College 
Young, Donald P. 

A.B. 1961, University of Maryland 
Young, Glenn F. 

B.S. 1953, U.S, Coast Guard Academy 
Young, Roger D. 

A.B. 1957, Randolph-Macon College 


Z 


Zanfagna, Philip E. 
A.B. 1958, Ohio Wesleyan University 
B.D. 1961, Yale University 
Zeiger, Leon 
Zeldon, Joan M. 
A.B. 1960, Smith College 
Zettler, Arthur M. 
A.B. 1959, University of Maryland 
Zieg, Robert L. 
B.I.E. 1956, General Motors Institute 
Ziehm, Eugene C. 
A.B. 1959, University of Buffalo 
Zinn, Robert J. 
B.M.S. 1958, M.S. 1959, Bucknell 
University 
Zoole, Jon L. 
A.B. 1960, Duke University 
Zugel, Francis K. 
B.S. in Eng. 1957, The George 
Washington University 
Zugschwerdt, David W. 
A.B. 1961, Northwestern University 


Mich. 
Mich. 


Md. 
N.Y. 
S.C. 


Ill. 


Mass. 


SUMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 


SPRING SEMESTER 1960-61, SUMMER TERM 196] 
FALL SEMESTER 1961-62 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


Alabama 6 
Alaska ..... me 
Arizona 3 
EPBTGRG 1 eh ieihicinc ervenditelatacbacnigadtinsbics 6 
EN a Ree i ee ee 12 
Solorado .... 8 
Connecticut 10 
Jelaware woes 7 
District of Columbia 191 
lorida sss. 22 
eorgia 7 
Tawaii 5 
Idaho ... 13 
Illinois . 31 


RADA scevisscnkesatossidcictadsiascoaibinlosatoat fe 13 


OW ..ece 23 
Kansas 1] 
Kentucky 4 
uisiana 7 
Maine 5 
Maryland 72 
Massachusetts 30 
Michigan Zi 


Minnesota . 
Missi i i 
“ 18. pp 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


GRADUATES OF COLLEGES REGISTERED IN THE LAW SCHOOL 


Abilene Christian College .... 
Adams State College . 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Alabama, University of 


Alfred University 


Allegheny College  ......+0+. 
American Internatior 
American University ...... ] 


Amherst College 
Anderson College ... 
Antioch College 
Arizona, University - 
Arkansas, University of . 
Augustana College ..... 
Sates College 
Beloit College 
Berlin, University of, Germany 
Boston College ssvvsecesessvscesessseseseens 
Boston, State Teachers Colle 
oston University 
Bowdoin College 


wOheK Oke WK OR eb Re NOOR ee 


(59) 


New  Hommmahive.  sssticdsiccsssscteenvtessbecciness 6 
New Jersey ...... ae fOo 
New Mexico . 5 
New York 75 
North Carolina 11 
North Dakota 6 
Cina i sitacicctes 28 
Oklahoma 12 
Oregon 4 
Pennsylvania 64 
Rhode Island 4 
South Carolina ... 9 
South Dakota 6 
Tennessee .. 6 
Texas ... 16 
Utah 20 
Vermont 1 
Virginia 276 
Washington 8 
West Virginia ... 16 
Wisconsin ..... 11 
Wyoming ..... 1 
Panama Canal Zone ] 
Canada ] 
Cuba l 
Indonesi ] 
Mexico 1 
Palatr Telands <..ccoccscocssseessiccocescncciatoesonses 1 
Bowling Green State University .......... 3 
Bradley University .........++.+. 2 
Brandeis University ............ l 
Brigham Young University 23 
Brooklyn College ........00-0-sseeesesess 5 
Brooklyn, Polytechnic Insitute of . 2 
Brown University ... 8 
Bryn Mawr College 1 
3ucknell University . 5 
Buffalo, University of ..... 5 


Butler University ......-0ss++ 
California State Polytechnic 
‘alifornia, University of, Los Angele ) 
‘alifornia, University of, Berkeley...... 1 
‘alvin College ever 
‘anisius College . ] 
‘arnegie Institute 
‘ase Institute of Technology 
‘atholic University of America 
Lentenary College ...+.ssssssereseers le 
Central Institute of Political Science.. 


RSA ARAL 


ee 


—————————— 


ere 
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Central Missouri State College ............ 
Central Normal College . 
Centre College of Kentucky 
Chicago, University of 
Cincinnati, University of 
Clark University .......+00+++ 
Clarkson College of Technology 
Clemson Agricultural College 
Colgate University ... 
Colorado School of Mines .......++.++ 
Colorado State University ........ 
Columbia University .« 
Concordia College 
Connecticut, University of 
Cornell University ..... 
Creighton University .. 
Dartmouth College ...... 
Dayton, University of 
Delaware, University of 
Delta State College ........... 
Denison University ...... 
Denver, University of 
DePauw University 
Dickinson College .. 
District of Columbia T 
Drake University 
Drexel Institute of Technology . 
Duke University ..ssecereeereereeee 
East Carolina College 

East Tennessee State College 
Fairmont State College ...... 
Florida State University . 
Florida, University of .. 
Fordham College 
Fordham University 
Franklin and Marshall College . 
General Motors Institute .......... 
George Washington Univer 
Georgetown University 
Georgia Institute of Technology .......... 
Georgia State College for Women ...... 
Georgia, University of 
Gettysburg College ........ 
Godijahmaha University, Indonesia . 
Gonzaga University 
Guadalaiara, University of, Mexico .... 
Hamline University 
Hampden-Sydney College 
Harvard University 
Havana, University of, Cuba 
Haverford College 
Hawaii, University of 
Heidelberg, University of, Germany...... 
Hillsdale College ....0.-.-sseesersers 
Hofstra College ... 
Hood College ....... 
Howard University 
Hunter College ... 
Idaho State College 
Illinois Institute of 
Illinois, University of 
Illinois Wesleyan University ..........s0+ 


shers College 


echnology . 


— 
MNRAS AI Oe ee te 


Mutoh 


eae Oo 


on 


Indiana University .......0-seeesereeseessees 
Inter-American Universit 


Rico Prerrrrrrrtritr iti it ttt ttt tt 
Iowa State Teachers College . 
Iowa, State University of . 
Iowa, State University of Science and 

Technology ... 
Jagellonian University, Alaska ... 
Jamestown College «sss 
John Carroll University 
Johns Hopkins University . 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Kansas State University of Agricul- 

ture and Applied Science 
Kansas, University 0f .......00000 
Kentucky, University of 
Kenyon College ..... 
Lafayette College . 
LaSalle College .. 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University ......sssese 
Lemoyne College 
Lincoln University 
London, University of, England 
Long Island University ......+++ 
Loras College seeeseees 
Louisiana College «....ssrssssersseseneeeererr® 
Louisiana State Agricultural and 

Mechanical College .... 
Loyola University . 
Macalester College ....ss-sss0+e+ 
Maine, University of . 
Marquette University... 
Marshall College ...... 
Maryland State Teachers College, 

Frostburg 
Maryland, University of 
Mary Washington College . 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Massachusetts, University of . 4 
McGill University .......+00-+++0+ 
McKendree College ........... 
McPherson College 
Meredith College . 
Miami University . 
Miami, University of 
Michigan College of Mining and 

Technology ccccccecseccoscosoosonsecesossscooosernne 
Michigan State University of 

Agriculture and Applied Science 
Michigan, University of 
Middlebury College ......++ 
Minnesota State Teachers College 

Moorhead 
Minnesota State Teachers College, 

Mankato ccccccccccrscescscsccnrssscencoovensonsnsrnees: 
Minnesota, University of ... : 
Mississippi Southern College - 
Mississippi, University of ...- 
Mississippi, State University - 
Missouri, University of 
Morris Harvey College ...... . 
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a> 
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Montana School of Mines 
Montana State College ..... 
Montana State University 
Montreal University, Canad: 
Muhlenberg College 
Municipal University of Omaha ... 
National University 
Nebraska, University of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Nevada, University of 
Newark College of Engineerir 
New England College 
New Hampshire, University 
New Jersey State Teachers Colle 
Montclair .c-v-ccccoresesersereeecnenseneees 
New Mexico State University 
New Mexico, University of 
New York, College of the City of .... 
New York State University ... ‘a 
New York University 
Niagara University ....sssssvsrsneeesnesnennsens 
North Carolina, Agricultur: 
Technical College of ... 
North Carolina State Teachers Colle 
North Carolina, University Of .....+-++ 
North Dakota Agricultural College .... 
North Dakota, University of . 
North Texas State College 
Northeastern University 


Northwest Missouri State College .....- 
Northwestern University ..-.--s-ssss+ ; 


Northwestern Technolog 
Notre Dame, University of 
Oberlin College ...-..ssssecsessee 
Ohio Northern University . 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University . 
Ohio Wesleyan | TLIVETSILY .<-seceeeeeseeeee ° 
Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applie 
Iklahoma, University Of «......-ssssreresssee : 
Oregon State College 
Oregon State University 
Oregon, University of ........-. 
Ottawa, University of, Canada «....... 
Palmany Peter University, Hungary 
ennsylvania State Teachers ollege, 
i Bloomsburg 
ennsylvania State Teacl 
East Stroudsburg. ss-.v-sse:s+++ ; 
ennsylvania State University 
pransylvania, University of 
ittsburgh, University Of ........reeree ; 
mona College 
rat Institute ......cccess--. 
Tinceton University 
"ncipia College 
Uurdue University 
Jueens College 
\andolph-Macon College 
sensselaer Polytechnic Inst 
Rhode Island School of Design . 


The Law School 


Rice Institute 2 
Richmond Professional Institut 
Roanoke College ........+.-+. 
Rochester, University of 
Rockford College 
Rollins College 
Roosevelt College .....+--0--seeeeee 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 

Rutgers University .... 
St. Ambrose College . 
St. Edwards Sem 

St. John’s College ad 
St. John’s University 
St. Louis University .......... 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
St. Mary’s University .. 
St. Olaf College 
St. Peter’s College 
St. Thomas, College of 
St. Vincent College ........ ; 
San Diego State College 
San Francisco State College 

— 


Simpson Cc 
Smith College 
South Carolina 

Mechanical Col 
Somerville College 
South Carolina, Uni 
South Dakota School of Mines ar 


lr . { 
icuiture and 


ersity ol 


Technology — sscsesssvsersssssesnesveveeneneenennsens 
South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts ...... 
South Dakota State University ....-++-.++ 
South Dakota, University of .. 
South, University of the ..... 


Southeast Missouri State Co 
Southern California, University of . 
Southern Methodist University .....-+ 
Southern Missionary Co 
Southwestern College . 
Stanford University 


Swarthmore College 
Syracuse Univer 
Taylor University 
Techninische Hochscha 
Germany 
Temple University 
Tennessee Polytechnic Inst 
T see, if niversity of o eco 
Texas Agricultural and Mecha 


an University 
Texas College of Arts and In 
Texas Technological College «+--+ 
Texas, University of 
Thiel College «+++. 
Tole lo, I niversity eo 


Colleg _ 


Transylvan 
Trinity 
Trinity Univers 
Tufts University 


Tulane University 


62 
Tulsa, University Of ..cccccsssccessssserssssesees 1 
Union College ............ 1 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy 8 
U. S. Merchant Marine Acade >my 2 
U. S. Military Academy 5 
U. S. Naval Academy ....... 10 
U. S. Naval Post Graduate Sc hool ...... 1 
Upsala College nics ] 
Ursinus College ... ove 1 
Utah State University of Agriculture 

and Applied Science .......c.ssssssessrees 5 
Utah, University of ....... 13 
Vanderbilt University 6 
pL eS | Pe cen nn e Ne Senne 1 
Vermont, University of 3 
Villanova University ......... 4 
Virginia Military Institute .... 3 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute . 8 
Virginia, University of . 11 
Wabash College ........... 4 
Wake Forest College 1 
Washburn University 1 
Washington College ..... 1 
Washington and Lee University . 2 
Washington Missionary College .......... 1 


The George Washington University 


Washington, State College of «+s 
Washington University ......... 
Washington, University of 

Wayne State University ... 

Wellesley College ........ 

Wesleyan University ........... 


West Virginia State College . 
West Virginia University ... 
West Virginia Wesleyan Co 
Western Maryland College 
Western Michigan College 
Western Reserve University . 
Wheaton College ... 

Wilkes College .. 
William Jewell College 
William and Mary, College o 
Williams College .....s.ccsseseree 
Wisconsin State College 
Wisconsin, University of 
Wofford College .... 
Worcester Polytechnic 
Wyoming, University of 
Xavier University 
Yale University 
Yeshiva University 


SUMMARY OF LAW SCHOOL REGISTRATION 


FALL SEMESTER 1961-62 


- 


_ 


_ 
KN eee SOR OF, tO DO DS Oe eH AO Po bo 


Men Women Total 
eh ari ne allan etic SII SA ee ae 276 16 Fe 
Second Year . 292 9 pe 
EME NOUE. apicetnscessiineds 250 14 26 
Candidates for degree of Master r of LaW5S.....+0 18 2 a 
Candidates for degree of Master of Comparative Law.........+++ 2 
Candidates for degree of Master of Comparative Law (Amer- 4 

SORT PXRCEIOG)  <cco-sccoczcoscssctncnssarsesnsnsesettinvenqneinsccoonicesesevanscnsqseaneettene 3 1 6 
Candidates for degree of Doctor of Juridical Sci 6 7 
TIME TIUUTIRONA "i csccesrrssnstconvssnapadbegstecocsatenrceseionaistnedlinoteeessemeenovesenenebonneests 15 : 


A 


Academic status of the University, 3 
Administration, officers: 

Of the I niversity, 2 

Of the Law School, 3 
Administrative Assistants, 6 
Admission, 16-17 
Advanced standing, 9 
Amount of work, 21 
Attendance, 21 


B 


Bachelor of Laws, degree of, 8-11 


Cc 


Calendar of the School, 1962-63, v 
‘lassification of students, 24 
Ontinuing Legal Education, 12 
Ourse numbers, explanation of, 27 
Ourses of Instruction, 27-34 
Urriculum, Bachelor of Laws and Juris 
Doctor, 10-11 


D 


Day Division, 10-11, 15 

egrees conferred February, June, and Oc- 
tober, 1961, 35-39 

ctor of Juridical Science, degree of, 7, 


12, 14 
E 
Emeritus professors, 3 
“Mployment, student, 25-26 


E 


~Ntering Classes, 15 
~Vening division, 11, 15 
-*aminations, 22 


‘Xclusion and probation for poor schol- 
arship, 23 


Of the Graduate School of Public Law, 


Of the Law School, 3-6 
8 and financial regulations, 17-19 
‘ lowships, 19-20 
reign Lawyers: 
Tograms of study for, 7, 12 
Master of Comparative Law, degree of, 14 


INDEX 
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G 


Geographical distribution of students, 59 

Grades, 22-23 

Graduate School of Public Law, 12-14 

Graduates of colleges registered in the 
School, 59-62 


Graduation requirements, 9-10 


H 


Health Administration, 26 
History: 
Of the Law School, 6-7 
Of the University, 2 
Honors, 9 
Hours of instruction, 15 


Juris Doctor, degree of, 9 (footnote) 


Law Review, 16 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Academic programs leading to degrees are offered in the following colleges and 
schools: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in 
Science (A.S.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 
Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), Master of Arts (A.M.), Mas- 
ter of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), and Master of Science (M.S.) 

Graduate Council: Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

School of Medicine: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

National Law Center: 

Law School: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 

Graduate School of Public Law: Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Comparative 
Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. 
(Am. Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (SJ.D.) 

hool of Engineering: Engineering Technologist Certificate (Eng. Tech. Cert.), 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering (B.C.E.), Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
(B.E.E.), Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (B.M.E.), Bachelor of Science in 
Engineering (B.S. in Eng.), Master of Science in Engineering (M.S. in Eng.), 
Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 

Chool of Pharmacy: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) 
hool of Education: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Home Economics (B.S. in H.E.), Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa- 
tion (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. in Ed.), Advanced Pro- 
fessional Certificate (Adv. Prof. Cert.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 
hool of Government, Business, and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
ernment (A.B. in Govt.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of 
Arts in Government (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), 
and Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.) 
llege of General Studies: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in Science (A.S.), 
Associate in Secretarial Administration (ASec.Adm.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), 
Bachelor of Science in Cartography (B.S. in Cart.), Master of Arts (A.M.), Mas- 
ter of Arts in International Affairs (A.M. in I.A.), and Master of Business Ad- 
Ministration (M.B.A.). 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 
Requests for the following publications should be addressed as indicated. 


College of General Studies................+. Dean of the College of General Studies 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences.............0s0+ Director of Admissions 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes, 

PRAY PS ctiscccosichnepdorsaecssnssnneeh Chairman, Committee on Scholarships 
General Catalogue of the Uniiversity.............s:ssssssssessseeees Director of Admissions 
NINA mR scidicdseceasassnlibelogeeensniiinaabacall Dean of the Graduate Council 
SESS SER Ree ke. Tene Cleo ar ene Director of Admissions 
Ch ETE SEL SE RL Director of Admissions 
School of Engineering................-ssu:sssssses Dean of the School of Engineering 
SeeOGD OE De MB NAG aiessiresscacunchisaoesesicsietpinnscmmstioneaien Director of Admissions 
soiling Sesabens .aixccsc-<eecseivecsocvsooosonesssnenicinonsveqens Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Schedule of Classes: Fall and Spring Semesters............v+::ssu:sssssseess Registrar 


Schedule of Classes: Summer Sessions..........--. Dean of the Summer Sessions 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 182! 
THE GRADUATE COUNCIL, 1893 
THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 
THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1960 
THE LAW SCHOOL, 1865 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW, 1960 
THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, 1884 
THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 1906 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 ry 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, iso 
THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 
THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS, 1944 
THE DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE, 1951 

THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


CORRESPONDENCE DIRECTORY 


Detailed information may be obtained by addressing inquiries as indicated below: 
For any information not included here, please write to the Director of Admissions; 
The George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 

Information concerning courses of instruction and the programs of the several col- 
leges and schools will be found in separate issues of the University Bulletin, whic 
are listed on the inside back cover. 


Admission... Director of Admissions, Building © 
Air Science (ROTC) Director of Air Science, Chapin Hall 

Alumni Association Alumni Office, Bacon Hall 
Foreign Students Adviser to Foreign Students, Building T 


Graduate Study 


In Arts and Sciences 


; | Master’s degrees Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Science 
Doctor of Philosophy ..Dean of the Graduate Council 
In Education.. aes souuuDean of the School of Education 
In Engineering. ..Committee on Graduate Studies, School of Engineering 
In Law... Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law 


In Accounting, Business Administration, Business and Economic Statistics, 
Economic Policy, Hospital Administration, International Affairs, Personne 
Administration, Public Administration, Public Affairs................+:+0++ Dean 0 

The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs 


Housing 
Men...... Director of Men’s Activities, Building Q 
Women... Director of Women’s Activities, Woodhull Hous? 
Scholarships...............++: Chairman, Committee on Scholarships, Building T 
Student Employment... Student Employment Office, 2114 G Street NW: 
i | Summer Sessions... puis Dean of the Summer Sessions, Building T 
i Transcripts of Records srsesungacite Registrar, Building C 
' | Veterans Education Director of Veterans Education, Building Q 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


THE UNIVERSITY 

The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President of the 
Iniversity ex officio and the following persons by election: 
Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Chairman 
Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Secretary 
Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Assistant Secretary 
Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 

liley Thomas Buchanan, Jr. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, A.M., J.D 
R. Roy Dunn 
Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 
Philip L. Graham, A.B., LL.B., L.H.D. 
Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 
Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B., Sc.D. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
John Keown McKee 
Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 
James Matlack Mitchell, A.M. 
George Edward Muth, A.B., LL.B. 
Frederick A. Reuter, M.D. 
Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Donald D’Arcy Shepard, LL.B. 
Carleton D. Smith 
»idney William Souers, A.B., LL.D. | 
wis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
L. Corrin Strong, Ph.B., LL.D. 
James Cornelius Van Story, A.M. 
Tames Edwin Webb, A.B., LL.D. 
Frank Harvey Weitzel, A.B., LL.B. 
‘ lexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 
HONORARY TRUSTEES 

Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, LL.D. 
ag James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
“ts. Wilbur John Carr 
[a Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 
ces S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, LL.D., Sc.D. ! 
geet Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Se.D. 

harles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

loyd Bennett Wilson 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION * 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Thomas Henry Carroll, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., LL.D., President : 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Se.D., Provost and Dean of Faculties 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 
Tamis Wilson Borden, A.B., Administrative Secretary 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 
Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions 
Frederick Russell Houser, A.M., in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
John Russell Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian; Curator of Art 
William David Johnson, B.S. in B.A., Comptroller 
Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Activities for Women 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of Veterans Kaw 
cation Rf 
Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., LH.D., $.7.D., Director of Une 
versity Chapel 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Director of Women’s Athletics 
Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men’s Athletics 
Edward Martin Wall, A.B., LL.B., Director of Air Science 
John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Faculties: University Marshal 
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Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of Engineers 
Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Assistant Dean in the School of Engineering 
Herbert Ernest Smith, C.E., Ph.D., Director of the Engineering Administration 


gram 


Pro- 


* The Officers of Administration listed here are for the academic year 1961-62. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by George 
Washington. During his public life he urged the establishment of such an institu- 
tion; and in his will he left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company 
for the endowment of a university in the District of Columbia “to which the youth 
of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion of , 
their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and Sciences,—in 
acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government”. 

The George Washington University operates under a charter granted by an act 
of Congress of February 9, 1821, to Columbian College in the District of Columbia. 
In 1873 the name was changed to “Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The 
George Washington University”. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences which offers work leading to the Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, 
the Bachelor’s, and Master’s degrees; the Graduate Council, which offers work lead- 
‘ng to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; the professional schools, which include 


Medicin : Law: Engineering; Pharmacy; Education; and Government, Business, and 


International Affairs; the College of General Studies; the Division of University | 
Students; the Division of Special Students; the Division of Air Science; and the 
: 


Summer Sessions. 

The George Washington University is a privately endowed University located on 
& well planned campus in the center of Washington within a few blocks of the 
White House. The government and educational management of the University are 
Yested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, with the President of the Univer- 


sit > . . . 
ity serving as an ex officio member of the Board. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


ee 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
4gency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is 
™portant to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of University 

omen and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Those curricula of the School of Engineering which are within the purview of 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development are accredited by that agency. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington four blocks west 

. the White House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. 

\eadily accessible to the University are many of the departments of the Govern- 

Ment, including the Department of State, the Department of the Treasury, the De- | 
bartment of Justice, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 

partment of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 

‘mmerce, and the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the 

{pitol, the Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan Ameri- 

“an Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


EMERITUS FACULTY f 

BENJAMIN CARPENTER CruICKSHANKS, B.S, in M.E., Professor Emeritus of Mechant 
cal Engineering ; 

FrepericK Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Professor Emeritus of Engineer"§ 
Administration 4 

Jack Epwarp Watters, M.S. in M.E., Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Engineer's 


Administration 
ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 

Grorce Apranam, MS., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Gaup Meumet Arku1ic, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
Wituiam Watrer BaLwanz, B.E.E., M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical En 
Epwarp Howarp Braun, A.M., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 
Cuartes Henry Conrap, B.S., Professorial Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
Paut Arruur Crarron, B.M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Rosert Emmet Cronin, MS., Assistant Professor of Engineering Administration 
James Apert Cunnincuam, B.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering : 
Rosert Lyte Depricx, M.S.E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineermg 
Louis pEP1AN, Ph.D., Professor of Electrical Engineering ; 
Joun Bearp Ecker, B.S. in C.E., M.S., Professor of Engineering Administration 
Howarp Eisner, B.E.E., M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Currorp Duras Ferris, M.S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineerls 
Raymonp Ricuarp Fox, MS. in C.E., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
Ezra Graser, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Administration 
Netson Tuomas Grisamore, Ph.D., Professor of Electrical Engineering; Chairm@ 

the Department of Electrical Engineering 
Lest: ArNoLp Gumtpner, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Mu.ron Gussow, B.S. in E.E., M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering > 
FRANKLIN Porter Hatt, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Administ 
Forest Kiame Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Rosperr Aaron Hecurman, M.S. in C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Engineer'" 

Chairman of the Department of Civil Engineering 
LAURENCE Hetprin, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Administ 
Herman Hepzerc Hosss, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics ‘ 
Joun Kaye, MS. in M.E., Associate Professor of Engineering Administrauion 
BEN Linpperc, B.M.E., M.E., Professor of Engineering Administration 
Tuomas Pumup Georce Liverman, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Georce Vicror Lucxyy, B.C.E., [nstructor in Civil Engineering 
Martin ALEXANDER Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Professor of Civi 

Dean of the School of Engineering 


rineeriNg . 


n of 


ration 


ration 


| Enginee™ ings 


* The Staff of Instruction listed here is for the academic year 1961-62. Assistant 
The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean of the School and the, iversitYs 
Dean in the School, the Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the ow! 
the Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors e 
the Faculty. 
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Atvin Greene McNisu, M.S., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Florence Marte Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

ARNoLp Cartes Meutzer, B.S.E., M.S. in Eng., /nstructor in El 
Ropr rt Hamicton Moore, Ph.D., Professor of English Composition 

Roperr Miton Moore, B.S.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 

Pitre Smney Morcan, Jr.. B.S.. M.S. in M.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
Atperr CuristiAN Murpaucn, B.S., M.S. in Met.E., Associate Professor of Mechan- 


tneering 


ical Engineer ing 
CHartes Rupotpu Narser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Morris Sotomon OyaALvo, M.M.E., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engine ering 
Jon DANIEL O’NEALE. B.M.E.. /nstructor in Mechanical Engineering 
Derrn t Conway Routrs. B.E.E.. M.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Loy Is Samuet Roroto, B.S. in E.E., M.E.A., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Perer Hans Sawrrz, M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical I 
Lewis Stack, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

TERBERT Ernest Smiru, C.E., Ph.D.. Professor of Engineering Administration, Di- 


neer ing 


rector of Engineering Administration Program 
lowarp Livincston Stier, Ph.D., Professorial 
( Administration Program) 

“RL Huco Wattuer, B.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering; Assistant Dean 
tn the School of Engineering 

ENNETH WiLLIAM Wess, A.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Ad- 
Ministration 

Yavin Gover Wuire, B.Chem. Eng., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

HOmas BREEDEN Wiccins, B.E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering 


Lecturer in Statistics (Engineering 


ASSISTANTS IN INSTRUCTION 
Tomas Carro.t, Jr., B.C.E., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Civil Engineering 
“CHoLas Korpecias, B.A. Sc., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Mechanical En- 
&neering 
Orrrey Umio Uyenara, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Electrical En- 
Sineering 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 
G : 
iadys May Lacey, Secretary to the Dean 
, ‘na Henrietta Dame, 
Mne Louise Rocca, Clerk-Typist 
“ne Reaney Linton, Clerk-Typist 


Sec retary 


COMMITTEE 


Tue Dran’s CouNcILt 


ee P. A. Crafton, N. T. Grisamore; 1964: R. R. Fox, C. R. Naeser; 
65: Louis dePian, M. S. Ojalvo 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


CH, Walther (Chairman), R. R. Fox, A. C. Meltzer, M. S. Ojalvo 
ae 


* 
tomzne Dean of the School and the Assistant Dean in the School are members ex officio of all 


t Eyes Membership of committees listed here is for the academic year 1961-62. 
ected by the Faculty. 
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CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


2. R. Fox (Chairman), R. L. Dedrick, C. D. Ferris 


= 


CoMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES* 


M. A. Mason (Chairman), G. M. Arkilic, Louis dePian, M. S. Ojalvo, H. E. Smith 


CoMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
N. T. Grisamore (Chairman), R. L. Dedrick, A. C. Meltzer 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 

The School of Engineering was organized October 1, 1884 as the Corcoran Scien 
tific School of Columbian University and was situated in the University Building 
then at 15th and H Streets, NW. The school was named in honor of William W. 
Corcoran, Trustee and President of the Corporation from 1869 to 888. Day an 
evening courses were offered in Literature, Science, and Technology and led to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining 
Engineer. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy 
in engineering. 

In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate Studies, and the 
Columbian College were merged into a single Department of Arts and Sciences 
Engineering degrees were made graduate. 

Administrative changes led to The Washington College of Engineering bein 
itiated in 1905 as one of the several semi-independent undergraduate colleges ° 
the University, each with its own Board of Trustees. The College provided ” 
struction leading to undergraduate degrees in engineering and architecture. 

In 1909 the name of the College was changed to the College of Engineering and 
Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give the student a thorough Un 
derstanding of the theory underlying engineering practice. Emphasis was place 
on the development of a knowledge of scientific principles upon which the student 
could build and by which he might solve new problems as they are met in practice. 

The name of the school was changed again in 1914 to the College of Engineer 
ing and later to the School of Engineering. Architecture was dropped from the 
However, the Pp 
erized the 
f the im 


g in 


curriculum and degrees were limited to the field of engineering. 

mary emphasis upon principles rather than technology which had charact 

School since 1903 was continued and has remained to this day as one 0 

portant distinguishing features of the School. table 
The location of the School of Engineering in the nation’s capital makes availa 

It is traditional for 

aff of 1 


a group of outstanding engineers and scientists as lecturers. 
the School to include these eminent professional specialists among the st 


struction. 


Since 1884 courses of instruction have been open to both men and women 


OBJECTIVE 


~ ee . ss P F ; sess 

The objective of the School of Engineering 1s to produce graduates W ho Peels 

knowledge and understanding of the fundamental scientific principles in their — 
tow 


of study; some skill in their application; and an attitude of responsibility 
society and the engineering profession. 


* Appointed by the Dean upon recommendation of the Faculty. 


The School of Engineering 


ORIENTATION PROGRAM* 

Students in the School of Engineering participate in the Orientation Program 
of the University, which is held during the week preceding registration for the fall 
Semester. Events of the program include an advising period when members of 
the Faculty in the School of Engineering are available for personal interviews to 
Assist students in planning their programs to best prepare them for ultimate goals; 
an Orientation Assembly, required of all new students; a Curriculum Assembly, for 
Buidance in the selection of courses for the coming semester; placement tests for 
New students who do not have -advanced standing in mathematics and English; 
qualifying examinations for students who wish to waive curric ulum requirements or 
qualify for advanced standing; scheduled social events; and the opportunity to dis- 
Cuss with older students and with staff members concerned with student activities 
the extracurricular program of the University, so that a wise and rewarding selection 
May be made. 

The placement tests are required and are scheduled during Orientation week for 
Students entering the School of Engineering, and again during the week prior to 
the spring registration for students entering at that time. The results are available 
to students and advisers before registration as a guide to class placement. Stu- 
dents shown by such tests to be inadequately prepared are required to take remedial 


Work before undertaking Engineering courses in areas of deficiency. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Programs of undergraduate study are offered leading to the Engineering Tech- 
hologist Certificate and the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of 
Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science 
in Engineering (with optional areas of concentration). 

Graduate work is offered under the supervision of the Committee on Graduate 
Studies, leading to the degrees of Master of Science in Engineering, Master of En- 
8ineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 
Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. By taking evening 
and summer classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, 
4 part-time student may complete the requirements for a degree. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 

The Office of Veterans Education of the University is a service bureau for eligible 
Persons interested in studying at the University. It acts in a liaison capacity be- 
‘Ween the University and the Veterans Administration. Those who are eligible are 
Advised to consult this Office about the educational program of the University and 
the procedure for securing benefits, before applying to the Veterans Administra- 
tion for certification. The Veterans Administration is on Constitution Avenue at 
Wentieth Street NW., Washington 25, D.C. 


Pusuic Law 634 
(War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act) 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated while 
Nn active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, World War II, or the 


= 


— 
See the calendar for dates of scheduled events. 
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Washington 


Korean Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance under this Act, if 
tain age requirements are met, In the case of a child who has not rea hed the age 
of majority, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans Admit 


istration. 


Pusiic Law 190 


(World War II GI Bill Extension) 


Che educational benefit for Wor d War II veterans termi iated Jul 
except that persons enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Forces between Octobet 


I 

6. 1945, and October 5, 1946, may count the entire period oO h enlistment 0 
service for purposes of GI Bill benefit Such enlistees havé 
four years from the date that enlistment ended to begin training and nine ye@® 


reenlistment as W 


from that separation date to complete training under this provisio 


Pusuic Law 550 


(Korean GI Bill) 


lo be eligible under this Law, a veteran must have been in service betwee! 
June 27, 1950 and Jar tary 31, 1955, and must no longer be on active duty. 

At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran should ipply to the Vel- 
erans Administration for a Certificate for Education and Training, for presentation 
to the | liversity Office of Veterans Education at the time ol registration. A photo 


certification 


ion fot 


itic copy of his DD214 must accompany the original applic 


Pusiic Laws 16 Anp 894 


(Vocational Rehabilitation) 
: : ' d 
Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under either Law shoul 


; : . - tives! ab 
apply to the Veteran Administration for approval of their training objectives § 


least sixty days prior to registration. 


’ 
SERVICE SCHOOLS CREDITS 


— . he col 
A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may a 


f Engineerits: 
thei 


ignment to qualified degree candidates in the School ¢ 
Director of Admissions photostatic copies ol 
nt iden 
Exper 


sidered for a 


Veterans should submit to 


service school records, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficie 
tification of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational 


ence in the Armed Forces. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (Air Force ROTC) unit V 


: ; te as =~ Nationa! 
tablished at the University in 1951 under authority of Section 40-47C, Naa 
yu 


Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended. Air Force personnel, approved b 


vas es 


President of the University. are assigned by the Department of the Air Foree " 
ind conduct the Air Force ROT‘ program. f 

[he mission of the Air Force ROTC is to develop in sele ed university i 
der through a permanent program of instruction, those qualitie of leadersh'P 
and other attributes essential to their progressive advancement to positions of if 
creasing responsibility as commissioned officers in the United States Air Force: 
Classroom instruction and leadership training are provided to deve lop in the st" 


, = 
SCHOOL O} 


The 


dent the knowledge and the attributes of character, personality, and leadership re- 


quired of commissioned officers. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The course of study is divided into the basic course covering the first two yea 
and the advanced course covering the junior year, summer training unit, and senior 
year, 

Many academic subjects in the University’s liberal arts program have a direct 
telationship to military as well as to civilian careers. Consequently, some ol these 
ourses WU ided in undard Air Force ROTC 


to avoid duplication in instruction 


have been substituted for academic « 


Curricula. Courses have been carefully sel 

"ere P = 
on, leadership, and discipline, which 
ibil- 


and to provide practical training in organiza 
will be of value in industrial or professional careers. The duties and respons 
lties of commissioned officers, oral and written expression, and the techniques of 
Problem solving are empha ized throughout the course, both in theory and practice. 

Cadets in the advanced course receive subsistence allowances trom the Govern- 
Ment totaling approximately $500, which is exempt from income tax. During the 


$ a month, food, lodging, and travel 


Period of summer training, cadets receive $75 
&xpense. Uniforms, textbooks, and training materials are provided for all Aix 


q: 
“Clence courses at no expense to the cat el 


Evicipitiry REQUIREMENTS 


Enrollment in the Division of Air Science basic course is open to all men stu- 


haracter, and c ndi- 


dents who are at least 14 years of age, physic illy fit, of good « 
dates for a Bachelor’s degree. All students enrolling in the basic course are required 
'o successfully complete the two-year course as a prerequisite to graduation from the 
University. Upon successful completion of the basic course, a cadet may apply for 
*hrollment in the advanced course. 

A cadet enrolled in the advanced course must successfully complete the junior- 


and senior-vear Air Science curricula and summer training unit as a prerequisite 


{0 graduation. Upon graduation he is obligated to accept a commission in the 
United States Air Force, if tendered. Any cadet who for academic, physi: al, or 
ther reasons becomes disqualified for a commission is relieved of this obligation. 


Cadets enrolled in the category leading to pilot training may be required to pursue 
4 35-hour course of flying instruction during the senior year. This flying instruc- 
lion is provided by a Civil Aeronautics Administration approved school at govern- 


Ment expense, and leads to qualification for a private pilot’s certificate. 


Mimurary Service DELAY 
Deferment from induction under the Selective Service Act of 1951 may be granted 
selected cadets within authorized quotas. Normally, a cadet is not considered 
or draft deferment until he has completed one semester’s work in the University, 
With a quality-point index of at least 2.00. A cadet’s deferment is subject to with- 


“rawal if his quality-point index falls below 2.00. 
STUDENT LIFE 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The University maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic in its in- 


te + ; . : : . . 
Nt. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the Campus, 
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a Student Health Clinic open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. with physician and nurse 
in attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate nurse in 
charge. 

Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination of every student entering 
from secondary school;* (2) three visits by the University physician or surgeon, 
office or residence (District of Columbia), in any one illness, exclusive of a SP 
cialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization, 
including board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not more than one week 
during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by the Director 
of Health Administration.+ All additional hospital charges for operating room, 
laboratory, anesthetics, X-ray, medications, or any other special service must be paid 
by the student. The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one week) 15 
also to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 

This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while currently 
enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability incurred be- 
tween the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session and comple: 
tion of registration for the next semester or summer session. 

The student is allowed, if he.so desires, to engage physicians anc 
own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit or deny 
the medical benefits where in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct oF 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 0! 
Health Administration has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his co” 
nection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student intend: 
ing to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination alt the 
beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those students 
availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate 
mural games, or in any of the activities of the physical education departments. 


1 nurses of his 


or intra: 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


[he University maintains five residence halls. Meals are served at the Studen 


Union. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. 
application for a room should be made well in advance (for the fall seme 
May first, for the spring semester by January first). Forms for application, Lal 


A separate 
ster by 


. . . . : : atyvities 
gether with detailed information, may be obtained from the Director of Activit! 
for Women or the Director of Activities for Men. ; 

Univer 


Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near the Ui 
sity may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservallo 


d for 


e not 


n 0 


rooms in private houses must be made by students. 

All girls (except freshmen) under the age of twenty-one, who are enrolle 
twelve or more semester hours of academic work at the University and who ar ri 
living with their parents or relatives may live outside the dormitories only ‘ 
the permission and approval of the Director of Activities for Women, upon ro0erl 
of written requests from parents. In no case will permission be granted for gue 
udent fails 


*A charge of $2 for a special physical examination is made by the University if a st 


to appear for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose. 
+ See Rule (5) for exception 
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girls to be domiciled outside the dormitories except with persons approved by the 
Director of Activities for Women. 

Freshman girls may be domiciled outside the dormitory only with their’ parents 
or with immediate relatives with the written approval of their parents. 

Women Students.—The Hattie M. Strong Hall provides single rooms at $47.50 a 
month and double rooms at $40 a month a person. 

The Dolly Madison Hall provides double rooms at $40 a month a person. 

Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double rooms at $30 a month a person. 

The John Quincy Adams Hall provides 69 double rooms each with study alcove 
and bath. Rooms rent at $40 a month a person. 

The John C. Calhoun Hall provides 75 double rooms at $40 a month a person. 


Dormitory payments are due and payable in advance on the first day of each 
month, A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who makes his pay- 
Ment from the tenth to the fifteenth, inclusive, of the month in which payment is 
due, is charged a service fee of $2. A student who fails to meet payments by the 
fifteenth of the month in which payment is due will be automatically suspended 
and may not attend classes until he has been officially reinstated and has paid all 


crued rent and a reinstatement fee of $5. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
Students and encourages them to participate in the various religious organizations 
of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these groups 
and form a link between the University and the religious community. The ad- 
Vsers of the religious organizations are available for counseling. 


University CHAPEL 
The University Chapel is a nonsectarian service of workship for the University 
“ommunity. The service is held Wednesday of each week from 12:10 to 12:30 
clock at 1906 H Street NW. Among the guest speakers are representative clergy- 
men of Washington. The Director of Chapel is available for counseling on per- 
Sonal problems. 
STUDENT UNION 
The Student Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the center for student life. From the 
Cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room on the fourth floor, it is well 
Planned to meet the students’ need for meals, study, recreation, and activities. In 
Addition to the recreation lounge and social lounge the Student Union provides 
Office space for the Student Council and for the other major student organizations. 
‘ The Student Activities Office, also in the Student Union, has available informa- 
Yon concerning the student organizations and campus events. 


DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 
. The Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street NW., is the engineering 
Student center, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organization offices. 
1¢ House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the exchange of ideas 


ar ’ . . 
d good fellow ship among student engineers. 


SS 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 

The International House, 2110 G Street NW., is the social center for students 
from foreign countries. A series of teas, dances, and other forms of entertainment, 
and the use of club rooms and lounge enable students to become acquainted and 
feel at home in the University. 

The International Students’ Society welcomes as members students from other 
lands as well as North American students. 

The Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries, whose office is in International 


House, is available for advice and guidance. 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to students and 
alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. The 
Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both locally and 
nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The Office admit 
isters the On-Campus Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview Progra™ 

as 


for seniors and graduate students, in which well over 150 private companies, 
well as certain government agencies, participate. This program offers employment 
opportunities to persons seeking careers. 

Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to register in person al 
the Office and to select from written descriptions of current openings positions for 
which they wish referral. Those interested in planning careers are invited to study 
the information on career fields and the brochures of business and industrial OF 
ganizations, government agencies, etc., which are on display in advance of campus 
visits by recruiting officers. The services of the Counseling Center are available 
to students and alumni wishing career guidance. ol 

The Placement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through Fr 
day. 

THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER 

The Testing and Counseling Center, 718 Twenty-first Street NW., offers services 
which are available to students enrolled in the | niversity, to high school students, 
and to adults of the community. 

The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of their oar 
cational and vocational potentialities and objectives, diagnose academic difficulties 
provide educational and vocational literature and information, and refer individuals 


to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled by the Center. ‘bed 
ibe! 


The Center provides special testing services including: diagnostic tests prese™ 
ther 


by the School of Engineering, admissions tests for the University and for 0 
educational institutions, and tests for business and industry. 

Fees.—Except for specialized testing, the fee covers testing and counselir 
on the results of the tests. For students who are currently registered as d 
50; for students currently enrolled it 
he Unive 
dependent 


1g hased 
degree 
1 the 


candidates in the University, the fee is $ 
University but not as degree candidates, the fee is $30; for graduates of t 
sity, $30; for community clients, $45. Fees for specialized testing are 
upon the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Center. 


THE READING CLINIC 


The Reading Clinic, 2018 I Street NW., offers individual diagnostic 
tive services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In 


and correc” 
additio” 


Special reading improvement classes are conducted o 


level, 

A complete diagnosis inc ludes psychological hearing, and dominance 
tests: and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted and a 
Written report is presented in conterence with the pare its Or the individual 

rl spe L reading class ior nig S 00 idents und adults are offered 
throuzhout e year at stated intervals. ELmphé is placed 0 nprovement ol 
Vocabula peed, comprehension, and ly l Machines such as the tachisto- 
Scop iccelerator. ind controlled readet re so d or 1 easi speed ol 
Comp r ion 

Fy Che fee for individual diagnosis is $35; for individual instruction, $4.50 
4 lesson: for semi-individu instr on, $3.50 a lesson; for instruction in small 
Broup vith common reading difficulties, $2.75 a lesso or mater s, 44 All fees 
are idvance at the O the ( 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Directors OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Tl iversity maintains the ofhces o he Wirector ol Activities for Ven ind 
the Director of Activities for Women, for th lid f students in all non- 
Acad ni ses of student life, such as student a life, and housing. 
Che directors are available for individual counse personal adj 
Ment to university life 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

Studer t { ouncit,. The Studen { ounelil ¥ : nis ¢ cr ed innuatlly by the Stude 
bods ! responsible for the conduct of ide i ‘ 

Committee on Student Life-—The Committee on Student Life is the jt 
Nranch of the student government. It is composed of not more than seven met 

% the faculty, two of whom are the Director of Activities for Men and the Direc- 
‘or of Activities for Women, appo nted by the President of the Ur and the 
lolloy members: President of Student Council, an Editor of the Presi 
dent f Mortar Board, Pres i President of t Inte 
traternity Council, and Pre Council. This Committee has 


the , ae? . : 
le power to review the act inizations, including the Student 
( : " . 
Ouncil. and set aside acts that are contrary to established policy and regulations 
of +) ? zee .. 

‘ the University or the Committee. It is granted authority to ipprove OI 


y 1 } ’ 
Prove the establishment of any proposed organization on campus. No student club 


or . : “he . : 
* Society (except social fraternities. sororities, scholastic honor so s, religious 
Or ,» ° ° y 

’ professional clubs or societies) organi 1 as a ull ol a non- 


on University organization will be 


George Washir 
®n Student Life. 

Evicismuiry For StupENT ACTIVITIES 
Any student registered in the University is eligible to partic 
i lastic average 


Student PS , . . 
uden wctivities of the University; however, a student having 
€ } . es 
of less than 2.00 is not eligible to be: 
l. A member of the Band, Dance Production groups, 


Glee Club, Cheerleaders, Student Council, Reli 


ouncil, Interfraternity Council, Engineers ( ouncil. ud 
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Adams Hall Council, Calhoun Hall Council, Madison Hall Council, Welling 
Hall Council, Strong Hall Council, or any publications staff 
2. An officer, permanent committee chairman, or member of the executive board 
of any activity. 
The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation in in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 


THE ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL 


The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for the School of Engineer 
ing, composed of two elected representatives from each year class and from the 
graduate student body, one representative from each student organization in the 
School, the Business Manager of the Mecheleciv, and the House Manager of the 
Davis-Hodgkins House. The purpose of the Council is to provide liaison between 
the student body of the School of Engineering and the Faculty Administration, and 
Student Government of the University in all matters affecting the general intere 
and welfare of the student body, the School of Engineering, or the Universit): 


astS 


The Council is maintained financially by the Engineers’ Council Fee paid by each 
student in the School of Engineering, and sponsors the engineers’ student magazine 


Mecheleciv; the Annual Engineers’ Mixer, Engineers’ Ball, and the Annual Christ 
mas Tree Ceremony in the University Yard. Council meetings are open to al] stu 
dents in the School of Engineering. 

The Council acts as the directing body for Mecheleciv, which is published 
times a year and is sent free to all engineering students. This magazine includes 


campus and alumni news, a calendar of events, news of the student organization®s 
is 


six 


and articles on engineering by students and faculty members, The magazine 
published by a student Board of Editors and a volunteer student staff. 


The control and administration of all student activities are outlined in a S¢ 


arate bulletin. 
Sports ACTIVITIES 


The University is a member of the Southern Conference and the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests 
football, basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, sailing, and crew. 

The University maintains a complete program of intramural sports for both men 
and women. The men’s program is conducted by the Intramural Council. The 
Women’s Athletic Association and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate with te 
departments of Physical Education in conducting the women’s intramural and 1 
formal extra-mural sports program in tennis, hockey, basketball, rifle, swimmngs 
golf, bowling, and badminton. 


ARTs 


ough 
spate 
Each 


Interested students may participate in dance, drama, forensics, and music thr 
the following organizations: Dance Production Groups I, II, IIT; Enosinian De 
Society; University Dramatic Production Group; and University Glee Club. 
of these groups presents programs during the academic year. / 

With the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhib 
presented. 


it is 
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ScHEDULED EVENTS 

Colonial Program.—The Student Council sponsors a series of ten cultural pro- 
grams to which all students are invited. 

Recreation Program.—The Student Council and the Dance Production Groups 
arrange dances—square, folk, and social—at frequent intervals for all students. 

Engineers’ Mixers—At the beginning of each semester the Engineers’ Council 
Sponsors a program of orientation, good fellowship, and entertainment to introduce 
new students. 

Engineers’ Day.—Sponsored by the Engineers’ Council to acquaint high school 
Students and their parents with the School of Engineering. 

Homecoming.—Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester, Homecoming is 
the primary festive period of the school year. It includes the annual Pep Rally 
and Variety Show, the homecoming football game, and the homecoming dance. 

Religion In Life Week—Observed during the week of Thanksgiving, Religion 
In Life Week includes special lectures, classroom lectures, and fraternity and soror- 
ty discussion groups. Religion In Life Week is sponsored by the University Chapel 
in cooperation with the Committee on Religious Life and the religious organizations. 

Holiday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday season with ap- 
Propriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree (given and dec- 
Orated by the School of Engineering), the singing of Handel’s Messiah, and the 
observance of a special Christmas service at the University Chapel. 

Engineers’ Ball—tIn the spring the Engineers’ Council sponsors the Engineers’ 
Ball, a social event for students and alumni. 

Career Conference.—Under the sponsorship of the Student Council, guest speak- 
ers from many professions discuss with students the potentialities of vocations avail- 


able on graduation. 
_ May Day.—This is the traditional time for the award of honors in student ac- 
tivities. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa tap new members. 

The Colonial Cruise-—An afternoon and evening cruise on the Potomac in the late 
spring. Students, alumni, and faculty picnic, dance, and engage in games and ath- 
letic contests. 

STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Honor Societies 


Sigma Xi—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to en- 
Courage original investigation in science pure and applied. Outstanding graduate 
Students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates who 
have shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate membership. 

Omicron Delta Kappa—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership in extra- 
Curricular activities. 

Order of Scarlet—A service honorary society for sophomore and junior men. 

Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encourage and reward high 

scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those freshman men 
Who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
_Sigma Epsilon—A local engineering honor society established to recognize dis- 
tinguished scholarship and exemplary character. Members are elected from the 
top one-eighth of those students in their next-to-last calendar year before gradua- 
tion and from the top one-fifth of those students in their last calendar year. 

Sigma Tau.—A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of which is to rec- 
°gnize scholarship and professional attainment. 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Institute of Radio Engineers (St 
dent Chapter).—Membership open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Elec 
trical Engineering. 

American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter)—Membership open 10 
students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Civil Engineering. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter ).—Membership ope” 
to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. 

Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter).—A national professional (engineering) {ra 
ternity. Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have completeé 
successfully at least the freshman year in the School of Engineering. 


SociaAL FRATERNITIES 


Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi 
Epsilon, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tal 
Epsilon Phi, Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. 


SociaL Sororities 


Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta, Kapp@ 
Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Delta Gamma, 
Kappa Alpha Theta, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Sigma Delta Tau. 


Reicious ORGANIZATIONS 


Baptist Student Union, B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Canterbury Association, 
Christian Science Organization, Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Ass0- 
ciation, Newman Club, Religious Council, Student Christian Fellowship, Unitaria? 
Club, United Christian Fellowship, Wesley Foundation. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
Amicus Curiae (Law School publication), The Cherry Tree (the annual), The 
University Hatchet (weekly newspaper), The George Washington Law Reviews 
Mecheleciv (engineers’ publication), The Percolator (pharmaceutical publication), 
The Potomac (literary magazine), The Student Handbook. 


OrHEeR ORGANIZATIONS 


Adams Hall Council, Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Calhoun 
Hall Council, Cheerleaders, Colonial Boosters, Golonial Campus Party, Democrati¢ 
Club, Flying Sponsors, Foggy Bottom Sports Car Club, Interfraternity Council, In- 
terlaw Fraternity Council, International Relations Club, International Republica? 
Club, Students’ Society, Intersorority Athletic Board, Junior Panhellenic Assoc! 
tion, Madison Hall Council, Old Men, Senior Panhellenic Association, Strong Ha 
Council, Student Council, Students for Better Government (political party), Student 
Legal Aid Society, Station WRGW, University Pep Band, Wandering Greeks, Well 
ing Hall Council, Writers’ Club. 


ADMISSION 


The School of Engineering accepts men and women. 
Students may enter at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semesters 
or the Summer Sessions. 
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APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at the Office of 
the Director of Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; telephone: 
FEderal 8-0250, extension 344. The completed form should be returned to the Office 
of the Director of Admissions, with an application fee of $10 for a degree candi- 
date; $5 for a nondegree candidate. The degree candidate must attach to his appli- 
cation a recent photograph, signed by him. 

Application for admission or readmission for degree candidacy, together with all 


required credentials, should be received by July 1 for the fall semester, January 1 for 
the spring semester, and May 1 for the Summer Sessions to insure consideration. 
Late applications will be considered only if the application form and all required 
credentials are received in the Admissions Office no later than two weeks prior to the 
first day of registration for the semester or session for which application is made. Ex- 
ceptions may be made under extraordinary circumstances, at the discretion of the 
Director of Admissions. 

Applications for nondegree status must be received with necessary credentials no 
later than the Saturday preceding the first day of registration as stated in the Uni- 
versity calendar. 

An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record form pro- 
vided by the University to his high school principal with the request that the com- 
pleted form be mailed directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 

The applicant must request the College Entrance Examination Board to send 
to the Office of the Director of Admissions the scores of all College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board Scholastic Aptitude tests and Achievement tests taken. Arrange- 
ment for tests is the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey, not 
less than one month before the date of the test. On the application for the test, 
the student should specify that the scores be sent to the Director of Admissions, 
The George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 

An applicant who has aitended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions a 
transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned. An honorable dis- 
missal is required from the institution last attended. 

The appropriate report of Graduate Record Examinations, when available, should 
accompany application for admission to graduate degree candidacy. 


APPLICATION FOR READMISSION 

A student previously registered in the University who was not registered on-campus 
during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded) must apply 
for readmission in the Office of Admissions (time stated above) in advance of regis- 
tration. If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previously registered as 
4 nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher institutions during his 
absence from the University, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to the 
Office of the Director of Admissions from each institution attended before his appli- 
cation will be considered. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis 
of regulations currently effective. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and academic background appropriate for the program of studies 


contemplated are required. 
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For UNDERGRADUATE STuDY 


For the Engineering Technologist Certificate and the degrees of Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineer 
ing, Bachelor of Science in Engineering—Admission is based on the following 
factors: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school showing 
at least fifteen “units” * 

2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 
work , 

3. Scores on the following College Entrance Examination Board tests: the Apt 
tude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, and a Mathematics Achieve 
ment Test. If the applicant studied trigonometry in high school he should take 
the Advanced Mathematics Achievement Test; if he did not study trigonometry ™ 
high school he should take the Intermediate Mathematics Achievement Test. 

The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do not 
meet the above requirements will be considered by the Committee on Admission and 
Advanced Standing. The Committee may prescribe admission tests. 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distributed 4 
follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one-half in plane 
trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign language or history: 
General Science may not be counted in satisfaction of the science requirement but 
may be counted as an elective unit. 

It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 
Study of these sciences contributes to the student’s general education, aids in his 
choice of a career, and affords a qualitative measure of his ability and potential 
for engineering study. Superior students are encouraged to begin collegiate study 
of physics or chemistry at the highest level consistent with their preparation, by 
the use of waiver examinations. 

The study of solid geometry is recommended, in order that the student may have 
a firm foundation for his collegiate studies in mathematics. 

Quantitative Deficiency —A graduate of an approved high school who does nol 


offer for admission the particular subjects required for the engineering curriculu™, 
but who does present not less than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted 
pursue a prescribed program of studies including courses to make up for deficien¢!® 


if the deficiency in distribution does not exceed two units. ; 

Qualitative Deficiency—In the Summer Sessions of 1962 a special program will 
be available for a limited number of applicants for full time study who do not 
fully meet qualitative admission requirements. In order to meet the qualificatio™ 


- . . ° . . » ec 
for admission to degree candidacy all courses in the special program must b 
passed with an average grade of C or better. : 
Applicants for part time study will be admitted fall, spring, or summer, bu 
must complete the prescribed program of two courses in that semester. 
ADVANCED STANDING 
Crepir FoR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 
— 
Advanced standing may be granted for study at the collegiate level in advan 
: : . . »rform 
courses in an approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory perfor 
MSE: i 
* A unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 


than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 
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ance in the Advanced College Placement Examination. Arrangement for the ex- 
amination is the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Col- 
lege Board Advanced Placement Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The applicant must request the examining service to submit the test papers and 
scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the quality of 
performance on the examination and the quality and content of the course of study 
completed by the applicant. 

Total credit that may be so granted is ordinarily limited to 15 semester hours, 
not more than 8 semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. 
In exceptional cases these limits may be exceeded, but in no case will the credit 


granted exceed 30 semester hours. 


Credit from Higher Institutions 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accredited 
institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work only 
When it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University, and sub- 
ject to the general University regulations concerning satisfactory subsequent work. 


For GRADUATE STUDY 


For regulations concerning admission to graduate study toward the degrees of 
Master of Science in Engineering and Master of Engineering Administration, see 


page 35; toward the degree of Doctor of Science, see page 39. 


For Degree Candidacy 
For regulations concerning admission to candidacy for the Master's degrees, see 
pages 36 and 37. 


REGISTRATION 


A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admission 
to the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions. 

A student previously registered in the University who was not registered on-campus 
during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded) must apply 
for readmission in the Office of Admissions in advance of registration. (See “Appli- 
cation for Admission and Readmission”, page 17.) 

Registration is for the semester unless otherwise indicated on the registration 
Paper. No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

A student may not register concurrently in the School of Engineering and in 
another institution or another division of this University without the permission of 
the Dean. Allowance of credit for work done concurrently will be at the discretion 
of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. 

Registration in the School of Engineering entitles each student to the following 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and 
When desired; (2) the services of the placement Office: (3) the use of the University 
library; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, unless 
Otherwise specified; (6) subscription to Mecheleciv, the engineers’ student maga- 
zine; (7) subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (8) ad- 
Mission to University debates; (9) medical attention and hospital services as de- 
Scribed under Health Administration, pages 9-10. These privileges, except for the 
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issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, when he 
withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Application fee, charged each applicant for admission as a degree candidate, 


RM RRUIIR NIN cscs crctvcahnecachdrssiimneattctanisntacbclorbeabosserapsceeFcackoraeretaictoaed ce Seka $10.00 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission as a nondegree candidate, 
nN REE TEBE Magid SERRE SADR ACRE RL Ley MO RSLS ROLE AL ae EE o! 


Application for Transfer fee, charged* each applicant for transfer within the 
University from one college, school, or division to another, except in cases of 
MOSSE DIOETOORION, NOTTOSUNGR INS secsscrsoecsapsesscscssjeneverseconeseieseoveincaeeepstsonsosereceeeebshceass 5.00 
Tuition Fees: 
For work leading to the Engineering Technologist Certificate and the Bachelor's 
degrees in Engineering: 
Full-time program (15 hours or more), for each semesterseescccesssecocscosoerseeee 500.00 
Part-time program: 


For each semester hour for which the student registers..ss.cccssecseeccsesseeeees 35.00 
For each semester hour for which the student registers for courses in 
Departments of Instruction other than in the School of Engineering. 30.00 
For the Master’s degreest: 
For work leading to and including the Comprehensive Examination.............. 900.00 


Tuition for all prerequisite course work required will be charged at the 
normal rate for part-time enrollment in the applicable department of in- 
struction. 

For the degree of Doctor of Science: 
For work leading to and including the Qualifying Examinationt 
For work leading to and including the final examination 
Graduation fees: 
Wherein the Engineering Technologist Certificate is granted......c.cossseessecsecsessoeee 
Wherein a degree is granted.. 
Fee for Binding Master's Thesis 
Fee for Printing Summary of Doctoral Dis 
Admission Tests (when required). 
Graduate Record Examination fee (to cover two examinations), charged each 
candidate for a Bachelor’s degree at the time of registration for the final 


se 


sertation 
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DOTIOST ET occssscocorscccsececoscsveesoounsescenesescetocnoesecotouesovosecsecsecsesoeetecveppeuscsassssesoesonessesseseoesocesesosid 10.00 
Late-registration fee, charged each student who fails to register within the des- 
ignated period ‘ 5.00 
Change fee, charged each student for each change in program involving one or °.00 
more than one course .. “ 
Withdrawal fee, charged each student who preregisters and withdraws prior to 
the regular registration.. Se ry 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition. ~ 2. 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after suspension for 00 
delinquency in fees 5. 
Residence fee,t charged each student wishing to maintain “in residence” status 
during any semester of absence from the University or after completion of tui- 00 
tion requirements .......... ssnevecsnesneeneseesnnensesnsenceneess ecnoabecbegecbnsognseniannenresetescsovenshdnenesdmpeceoin’ ey 
POP GDOGIRE THVP RIOR] CRAB MPLON, <n sacsrssacicinossorsemectasevves corecastinansteniitenieseseetsimesenevabaaeeal cy 
Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering for “0 
each semester or any part thereof except the SUMMET terMascvessessecsesseceecseeseeeseese* 10) 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each special ex- p 
SURINTERIIAIOEL, <c nccinesounsensxcipnsseascanesbesnstibehagangntsaneneehctanansehenspatliiaimnbetadtetamsaaie eine ov 
Laboratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry courses who fails to 00 
check out of the laboratory by the time set by the imstructOr....scsecsssessesvecseeseeess 3, 
* Payable at the time of application for transfer or readmission. 995 3 


¢ Tuition is to be paid in full at the time of registration or in two years at the rate of $22 
semester. The tuition must be paid in full before admission to the Comprehensive Examination, jn- 

t Candidates for the Master's degrees who have paid in full the fee for work leading to an¢ n 
cluding the Comprehensive Examination but whose Comprehensive Examinations have not. on 
completed will be granted up to one full academic year on an “‘in residence—no charge’’ bas! 
authorization by the Dean. 
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Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record after the first. 


Additional Course Fees 

In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the semester 
and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in three payments when the tuition 
is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual 
student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the 
laboratory fee the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges 
as are determined by the department concerned. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 
; All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, Twenty-first Street NW. 
No student is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until all fees 


are paid. Fees for each semester are due and payable in advance at the time of 
registration. 

With the approval of the Treasurer, the student may sign a contract for semes- 
ter charges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting payments as follows: 

_ Fall Semester —One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first work- 
ing day* in November; one-third on the first working day* in December. 

Spring Semester —One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first 
Working day* in March; one-third on the first working day* in April. 

A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fees within 
the following two weeks of the date on which payment is due, is charged a service 
fee of $2. A student who fails to meet payments within these two weeks after 
Payment is due will be automatically suspended and may not attend classes until 
he has been officially reinstated and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement 
fee of $5. 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be rein- 
Stated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications 
for reinstatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except 
the late-registration fee. 

WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Application for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. Notification to an instructor 
'S not an acceptable notice. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be met by 
the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its 
discontinuance. 

For regulations governing students in the School of Engineering concerning with- 
drawal without academic penalty, see page 27. 

A student may not withdraw from either the basic course (2 years) or the ad- 
vanced course (2 years) of the Air Force ROTC without the approval of the 
President of the University. 

No tuition refunds are made to students in the Master’s programs. Financial 
adjustments may be authorized by the Dean in cases of death, physical or mental 
disability, and termination of studies by reason of scholastic deficiency. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjustments will 
be made as follows: 


The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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Fatt SEMESTER 


Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the University dated on or before 
the last working day* in October or November, cancellation of two-thirds or one- 
third, respectively, of the full-time program charges. 

Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in October or Novem- 
ber, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of the difference between 
the charges for the full-time program and the hourly charges of the part-time pro 
gram continuing in effect. 

Part-time program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in Oc- 
tober or November, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of tuition 
charges. 


Spring SEM ESTER 


Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the University dated on or before 
the last working day* in February or March, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, 
respectively, of the full-time program charges. 

Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in February or March, 
cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of the difference between the 
charges for the full-time program and the hourly charges of the part-time program 
continuing in effect. 

Part-time program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in Feb- 
ruary or March, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of tuition 
charges. 


No refund or reduction will be allowed on any withdrawal dated after the last 
working day* in November (fall semester) or March (spring semester). 

A student enrolled in a full-time program, who drops or adds a course and con 
tinues to be in a full-time program, will have no financial adjustments of tuition 
made other than those involving course fees. 

In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition charges 
unless the registration is in advance and is cancelled before the regular registt@ 
tion day. In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 is charged and tuition fees refunded. 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonattendance up” 
class 


Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is incurred 
and in no case will this payment be credited to another semester. 

Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on or before 
the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be charged # 
checkout fee in the amount of $3. A student who drops a course before the e” 
of the semester must check out of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory 
period. 

Any student enrolled in the Air Force ROTC who fails to turn in uniforms 
equipment, and textbooks on separation from the Corps will be charged the value 
of the missing items. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be give” # 
student who has not a clear financial record. 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


The following scholarships and prizes are limited to students in the School of 
Engineering. The University offers many others which are open to engineering 
students. A special bulletin containing a complete list and full information concern- 
ing teaching fellowships, scholarships, and prizes, may be obtained from the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Scholarships, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Association of Federal Communications Consulting Engineers Scholorship. —This 
scholarship, which includes tuition, laboratory fees, and books, established in 1958 
by the Association of Federal Communications Consulting Engineers (AFCCE), i 
available to a student of good character, promise, and leadership pursuing a course 
of study leading to a Bachelor of Electrical Engineering degree and intending to 
Major in communications. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships.—These scholarships, es- 
tablished in 1959 by bequest of Alma Hand Britten, in amounts to be specified 
from time to time by the Trustees, are available to needy full-time graduate or 
Undergraduate students registered in the School of Engineering, who would not 
otherwise be able to pursue such professional study. Application should be made 
before March 1 for the following academic year. Application forms are available 
in the Office of the Dean. 

Henry Big ye Carter Scholarship —A $500 scholarship, established in 1896 by 
Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory of her husband, Henry Harding Carter. Available 
to a deserving student who is preparing for the civil engineering profession. 

School of Engineering Scholarships——Four scholarships are available each year 
in the School of Engineering to graduates of accredited secondary schools. The 
holders of these scholars ships must carry a full program in the Se hool of Engineer- 
ing, 

Each sc holarship is a full-tuition scholarship but does not cover special fees. 
Each se holarship is for four academic years (summer work is not to be included), 
Provided the holder thereof meets all academic and other standards of the Univer- 
Sity, 

To retain a School of Engineering scholarship, an average of B and a satisfac- 
tory standard of de portment must be maintained. Application should be made be- 
fore March 1 for the following academic year. Application forms are available in 
the Office of the Dean. 

Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship.—Established in 1955 by Mrs. Helen B. Erwin 
83 a memorial to her husband, Henry Parsons Erwin, a former Trustee of the Uni- 
Versity. Available for a student in Engineering. 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established in 1960 in memory of Dr. Nor- 
man B. Ames by many of his friends and awarded annually to a member of the 
8taduating class of the School of Engineering whose class standing is in the upper 

Sth percentile and who has an outstanding record for participation in extracur- 
ticular activities of the Unive rsity. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Te sting. —Established in 1953 by Martin Mahler 
Consists of a one-year membership in the American Society for Testing Materials 
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and is awarded to the upper-division or graduate student in engineering who sub- 
mits the best reports on tests in the Materials Laboratories course with preference 
given to prestressed concrete tests. 

School of Engineering Distinguished Scholar—The Faculty of the School of En- 
gineering awards a certificate to the senior who graduates with the highest scholas- 
tic standing. In addition, the student’s name is engraved on a plaque displayed 
in Tompkins Hall. One award is made each year. 

Sigma Tau Prize—Xi Chapter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers annually a medal 
to be awarded to that member of the freshman class in the School of Engineering 
who maintains the highest scholastic standing in the work of the entire year. 

Theta Tau Activities Plaque—Gamma Beta Chapter of Theta Tau Fraternity of- 
fers annually the Deacon Ames Activities Award in the form of a plaque awarde 
to that member of the senior class who has the most outstanding record in activities 
in the School of Engineering during the entire period of his attendance. 


FinaNciAL Arp 


The following loan funds are available to students in the University in accord: 
ance with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Inquiries should be 
directed to the Office of the Treasurer. 

University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washington University have 
made available a fund for short-term loans to students. 

National Defense Student Loan Fund.—This fund is available to full-time un 
dergraduate and graduate students who are in need of financial assistance. Priority 
is given those applicants who express a desire to teach in elementary or secondary 
schools, and whose academic background indicates a superior capacity or prepal® 
tion in science, mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. After 4” 
plication for admission to the University has been completed, application on forms 
prescribed for this loan fund must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no later 
than July first for the fall semester, December first for the spring semester, an 
May first for the Summer Sessions. 

For information concerning full- and part-time employment, see “The Placement 
Office”, page 12. 

REGULATIONS 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Unt 
versity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under 
the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. . 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informatio" 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University docu: 
ment, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by speci@ 
action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit of the University: 


ATTENDANCE 
A student cannot attend classes until registration is completed and fees d 


paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 
A student suspended for any reason may not attend classes during the pe 


ue are 


riod of 


suspension. : 

The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which he 
registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. The student is held re 
sponsible for all work in the course, and all absences must be excused before pt” 
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Vision will be made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses for absences 
from examinations which have been announced in advance can be obtained only 
by making written application to the instructor in charge of the course. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may take no more 
than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week who is 
hot on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment after registration 
must immediately report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule may be adjusted 
if necessary. 

ADVISORY SYSTEM 

The School of Engineering encourages a close Faculty-student relationship. Every 
entering undergraduate student is assigned a permanent Faculty adviser to assist 
him to orient himself in the engineering discipline. Faculty advisers counsel stu- 
dents on their programs of study, the achievement and maintenance of satisfactory 
scholastic performance, professional development, and extracurricular activity as 
Part of the educational process. The adviser represents the student in all cases 
tequiring Faculty action. 

Students who have not satisfactorily completed 70 semester hours must obtain 
their advisers’ approval of programs of study prior to registration. 

Until a student has completed the work of the freshman and sophomore years 
he must follow the recommendations of his adviser in all academic matters. How- 
ever, an adviser may not deny a student entry into any course or activity to which 
he is entitled under the regulations of the School. Students having junior or senior 
Status are encouraged to consult their advisers. The Dean acts as temporary ad- 
Viser to entering or transfer students pending assignment of their permanent ad- 
Visers, 

_ All students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their advisers or 
instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to consult with the 
Dean and advisers, concerning any student problems. 

Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance with the high 
Ptinciples of their professional responsibility; however, the final responsibility for 
4 student’s action lies wholly with the student. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 to be in good 
cademic standing. 
d A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the School of 
‘Ngineering may be suspended from the University. 


GRADES 


Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the student through 
the Office of the Registrar at the close of each semester. Upon request, a copy 
of the student’s grades will be forwarded to his parent or guardian. 

The following undergraduate grading system is used: excellent, A; good, B; av- 
trage, C; passing, D; failing, F. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the 
Symbol J (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. 
he symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the in- 
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structor for the student’s failure to complete the required work of the course. Am 
“incomplete” can not be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by 
permission of the Faculty. Courses from which a student has withdrawn by prope! 
authorization will be indicated by the symbol W. No student may repeat for 
grade a course in which he has received a grade of D or above, unless require 
to do so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be 
submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental executive officer. 

For graduate work, grades are indicated as E (excellent), S (satisfactory), U 
(unsatisfactory). The grade S signifies a high level of scholastic achievement. 


Quauity-Point INDEX 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three 
points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for which 
the student has registered. 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divid- 
ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for which the 
student has registered, both based on the complete collegiate record. Courses 
marked W or / are not considered in determining the index, except that courses 
marked J will be considered when a formal grade is recorded, or at the close 
a calendar year, whichever occurs first. If an “incomplete” is not replaced by 4 
proper grade within the allotted time, it is computed as zero quality points. 

Grades in courses taken at another institution or taken to satisfy entrance T 
quirements are not included in the quality-point index. 


ScHOLARSHIP* 
Undergraduate 


In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 2.00 
in all work taken at this University and accepted in the School of Engineering: | 

Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, ur 
structors report to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship is unsatisfac 
tory. On receipt of a warning notice the student must consult his instructor 4” 
his adviser immediately. 

The adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be completed 
before the end of the current semester. 

Probation.—A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 is placed we 
probation. This probation extends over the period in which the student attemp!s 
12 semester hours of study. , 

A student on probation may be required to follow a program of study, including 
remedial studies, prescribed by the Committee on Scholarship. He may not he 


office, participate in the activities of any student organization, or represent th 

School in any student activity. f 
+ . . ° ° ° ri) 
Suspension.—A student whose quality-point index is below 2.00 at the end 


his probationary period is suspended. A student whose index falls below 
after removal from probation is suspended. 

At the time of his suspension a student may apply to the Committee on Scholar 
ship for guidance concerning remedial action he should take during the period m 
his suspension. 


* For graduate scholarship requirements, see page 36. 
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A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply* to be readmitted in the 
semester or summer session which begins next after an interval of one calendar 
year. To be considered for readmission he must pass prescribed tests. A student 
readmitted after suspension is on probation. He must maintain a current quality- 
point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester hours of work undertaken until 
his cumulative index is 2.00. In no case will the probationary period after re- 
admission exceed 24 hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholar- 


ship will not be readmitted. 
Acapemic DisHONESTY 


Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspension 
by the Dean upon the recommendation of the Dean’s Council. 

A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended for a stated period and 
will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolled during the semester 
in which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failure—Academic Dis- 
honesty” will be recorded for each such course, and this grade will be employed in 
computation of the quality-point index. 

If a student suspended for academic dishonesty should be readmitted, he may be 
required to repeat for grade all courses for which a disciplinary grade has been re- 
corded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the disciplinary “Failure—Aca- 
demic Dishonesty” grade will be employed in computation of the quality-point index. 

A student may apply to be readmitted in the semester or summer session which 
begins next after an interval of one year from the date of suspension. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


After the registration period a student may not make any changes in his regis- 
tration without the approval of the Dean. Requests for chances in registration 
must be made on forms provided in the Office of the School of Engineering. 

Transfer from one college, school, or division to another may be made only with 
the approval of the deans concerned. Application for such change must be made on 
the proper form, obtainable in the Office of the Director of Admissions, where it 
should be filed. 

During the seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, additional 
Courses may be added to the student’s program with the approv al of the instructor, 
the student’s adviser, and the Dean. 

Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without academic or financial 
Penalty, requires the permission of the Dean. nauthorized withdrawal from a 
Course at any time entails a penalty of failure in the course and financial respon- 
sibility for the full fee for the course. Permission to withdraw from the University 
Will not be granted a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Withdrawal from any course without academic penalty after the fourteenth day 
following the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean under 
the following conditions: (1) exceptional circumstances make the request neces- 
Sary; (2) the request is submitted on the official form for late withdrawals; (3) as 
of the date of request, the grades in all courses involved are C or better; and (4) 
approval of the Committee on Scholarship is obtained by the student. 

_In the exceptional circumstances mentioned above the Dean, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Scholarship, may authorize withdrawal without academic 


> 5s ~ * . _ . . 
Application for readmission should be made two months in advance to permit the taking and 


r 8 
8rading of readmission tests. 
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penalty. In all cases financial regulations governing withdrawals remain in full 
effect. (See pages 21 and 22. 

A graduate student may withdraw from a graduate course without academic pen 
alty only within the first four weeks of a semester. 


HONORS LIST 

The Faculty of the School of Engineering recognizes meritorious scholastic achieve- 
ment by an Honors List, containing in alphabetical order the names of candidates 
for undergraduate degrees in engineering, whose scholastic achievement satisfies 
all of the following requirements: 

1. The candidate’s cumulative quality-point index is equal to or exceeds 3.00. 

2. At least 30 semester hours of credit have been earned while a degree candi- 
date in the School of Engineering. 

3. At least 15 (part-time student) or 30 (full-time student) semester hours of 
credit in an engineering degree curriculum have been earned in the two semesters 
immediately preceding the award. 

4. No grade below C has been received during the qualifying period stated above 

5. No disciplinary action has been taken in respect to the student. 

The Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semesters and 
displayed in an appropriate public place in the School of Engineering. A notation 
is made on the student’s record each time his name is included in an Honors List 


CREDIT 

Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com 
pletion of the required work of classes or upon the granting of advanced standing 
in accordance with the regulations of the School. A student who takes a course 
as an auditor may not take the same course later for credit. 

On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet showing the 
amount of work completed and the requirements, both quantitative and qualitative; 
remaining to be met for the degree. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student oF 


former student. No charge is made for the first transcript; a fee of one dollar ® 
charged for each one thereafter. No certificate of work done will be issued for a pe 
son who does not have a clear financial record. 


SuMMER ScHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school sessions at another institution and 


transfer credits so earned toward graduation from this University must first secure 
the written approval of the Dean. Transferred credits will not be recognized 10 
excess of those which might be earned in a similar period in this institution. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean’s Council. The Council may assign 
supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs 
of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean’s Council. 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met the 
admission requirement of the School, completed satisfactorily the scholarship, cur- 
riculum, residence, and other requirements for the certificate or degree for which he 
is registered, and be free from all indebtedness to the University. 

Application for Graduation.—Application for a certificate or degree must be filed 
in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the last semester of the 
Senior or final year. 

Curriculum.—Curriculum requirements for the Engineering Technologist Certifi- 
cate are stated on page 42; for the Bachelor’s degrees, on pages 32-34 and 42-43; 
for the Master’s degrees, on pages 36-38. 

Graduate Record Examination—All candidates for Bachelor’s degrees must take 
two parts of the Graduate Record Examination in the University’s institutional test- 
ing program. The examinations are conducted by the University twice a year: the 
Fall Testing Session (December 8, 1962), for seniors graduating in February, and 
the Spring Session (April 6, 1963), for those graduating in June. Dates of the ex- 
aminations are announced in the Schedule of Classes. 

Each senior required to take the Graduate Record Examination must register 
for it in the Office of the Dean when he registers for his final regular semester of 
study (excluding summer sessions). A $10 examination fee is payable at the time 
of registration. 

Students receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of the 
transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. By special permission sen- 
iors who expect to graduate in June may take the Graduate Record Examination 
at the previous Fall Testing Session, so as to have transcripts available early in 
the year when applying for admission to graduate schools. 

Residence.—For the Engineering Technologist Certificate, a minimum of 30 weeks 
and the last 36 semester hours must be completed in residence. 

For the Bachelor’s degrees, a minimum of 30 weeks and 36 semester hours must 
be completed in residence. Summer work may be counted. Unless special permis- 
Sion is granted by the Dean to study elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year 
must be completed in residence. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the degree for 
Which he is registered. 

A student who is absent from the University for one semester or more is required 
to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his return unless dur- 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence” status by paying the appropriate fee, see 
Page 20. For the purpose of this regulation the summer term will be disregarded. 

The student who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation is 
deferred for any reason, must maintain “in residence” status by paying the resi- 
dence fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which he expects 
to receive his degree. 

If a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Science fails to maintain his residence 
during a period of absence, he must reapply for admission to study under what- 
ever new conditions and regulations are set up by his consultative committee. 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to confer 
4 degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory. 

Thesis or Dissertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction 
of requirements for a Master’s or Doctor’s degree, respectively, must be presented 
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in its final form to the Dean no later than the date specified in the calendar. Three 
complete copies are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a gradu- 
ate degree to obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the regulations governing the 
styling and reproduction of the thesis or dissertation, which are rigidly enforced. 
Accepted theses and dissertations with accompanying drawings become the prop 
erty of the University and are deposited in the University Library, where the dupli- 
cate copies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish 
or adapt material in a thesis or dissertation must be secured from the Dean. 
Presence at Graduation.—Presence at the graduation exercises is required of the 
candidate, unless the work for the degree was completed during the summer term OF 
written application for graduation in absentia has been approved by the Dean. 


Honors 


With distinction—A Bachelor’s degree may be conferred “with distinction”, 4 
the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 of 
higher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for this honor a st 
dent must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the work required 
for the degree. 

Special honors—A Bachelor’s degree may be conferred with “Special honors » 
at the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement in the student’s majoF 
field of work on recommendation of the major department, under the following 
regulations: 


1. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approved by the 1a 
ulty member representing the major department or field not later than the be- 
ginning of the senior year. ; 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time his 
candidacy is approved. 

3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-poin 
dex of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 

1. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this insti 
at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


t in 


tution 


Military honors—An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguish “ 
Air Force ROTC Cadet” if he (1) has completed Air Science 101-2 in the upp 
third of the students enrolled therein; (2) has a cumulative academic average ©” 
le for servic 


B or better; (3) possesses high moral character and definite aptituc 
xtra- 


in the Air Force; (4) has distinguished himself in leadership in recognized ext! 
curricular activities and while in attendance at an Air Force ROTC Summer Tra! 


ing Unit. A “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet” may wear a “Distinguished 
Cadet” badge above the right breast pocket of the uniform. He may apply for 4 
regular commission in the United States Air Force, which is given final consider 
ation upon his designation as a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate”. ai 

An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC 
Graduate” if he has (1) been a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet” in goo 


ad the 


standing during the period between designation and graduation; (2) complete *- 


Air Force ROTC Advanced Course; and (3) completed the requirements for - 
Bachelor’s degree. A “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate” will be presente, 
with a certificate signed by the Commandant, Air Force ROTC, and, if he applie@s 
will be considered for a regular commission in the United States Air Force. 
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THE LIBRARY 

A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use of the 
University Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment of 
fees, must be presented as identification. 

The loan period for most books available for home circulation is two weeks, 
with an additional two-week renewal. A fine of five cents will be charged for each 
day a book is overdue. Any book which does circulate is subject to recall by the 
Librarian at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading must be used in the 
reading rooms when the Library is open. With special permission they may be 
drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will : 
be charged for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour 
or fraction thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will be 


Withheld until his library record is clear. 


Hours 
The | niversity Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day 
(Saturday 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. 
RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


lhe right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the | niversity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student 
Or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
‘o modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 


force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 
PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


lhe University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Univer- 
Sity building. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintained in the Student Union. 


THE DEGREES 

ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIST CERTIFICATE 
| A two-year program of studies, leading to the Engineering Technologist Certifi- 
Cate, prepares the student to assume minor responsibilities in the field of measure- 
Ment science. It is open to high school graduates who meet the requirements for 
admission stated on page 18. 

THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 

, lhe Bachelor's degrees are Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical 
“Ngineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science in En- 
Sneering, | 
f The degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering may be earned with any of the 
ollowing options: Chemistry, Engineering Administration, Machine Computer, Math- 
matics, Measurement Science, or Physics. 
Curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of 
“lectrical Engineering, and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering are accredited by 
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the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, the recognized accrediting 
body of the engineering profession. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 

The satisfactory completion of one of the following curricula is required of all 
students registered for a Bachelor’s degree in Engineering except those in the field 
of Measurement Science. For curricula leading to the Engineering Technologist Cer- 
tificate and the degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering with option in Measure 
ment Science, see pages 42 and 43. 

Variations from the prescribed curricula may be made, with the permission of 
the Dean’s Council. A student desiring to omit a required course and substitute 
another must make written application to the Dean presenting satisfactory reasons 
for the substitution; written approval must be obtained before registration for the 
course. 

A student who is absent from the University for one semester or more is required 
to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his return unless dut- 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence” status, see pages 20 and 29. 

FRESHMAN YEAR* sea 


tEng. 1 or 1X, 2 Eneligh: , Comanosltions ssisesiiariicipltswncksthsteetipaceicieaunanseall 
tMath. 21, 22, 23, 24 
or Math. 27, 28 Calculus I, I, M1, IV 


ME9 Introduction to Engineering 
ME 10 Graphical Communication .... 
Phys. 11 Introductory Physics ..........+ a 
Phys. 14 General - Piysics <,.cccsastcncahatipntienuncitcntnciagutdiiapelae 

ROU sip arcccsvatedtistirtosedl ncsoocteeessdlceRioeaseiebirenntcninedss aaa 29 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students take Air Science 1-2 and 22 (4). 

SopHomorE YEAR ee 

Chem. 13-14 General Chemistry 
CE 21 Rigid Body Mechanics I ... 


CE 24 Mechanics of Deformable Bodies I .. 
EE 11-12 Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering . 


Math. 111, 112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I, II ... 

Phys. 15, 16 General Physics 

Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 57) ...cccccsccereseseeeeee 
Total 35 


ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 11-12 and 51 (4) for Elec 
tive (3). 
BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


© 
Junior YEAR ont 

CE 112 Surveying 
CE 121 Rigid Body Mechanics II 3 
CE 125 Engineering Materials : 


CE 132 Fluid Mechanics 


* Exceptional students may qualify for admission to advanced courses by successfully completing 
qualifying examinations. ; 

+ Before students are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of vocabulary, 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show marked superior®) 
may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or both semesters of the English Compositio® 
course; those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 are assigned to English 1X. 

t Students who started to meet the freshman-year mathematics requirement with the sequence 
Mathematics 12, 29, 30, 31 should continue in that sequence. They should note, however, the ter™! 
semesters for the offering of these courses. 


of 
nal 


CE 143-44 
ME 113 

) ME 118 
Ele« tive 


ROTC.—Air Force 


ochool oj 


The 


Structural Theory I-II 8 
Thermodynamics I  .....c0s0+0 3 
Heat Transler sccccccicsocrscccsececscocecssccccccescsncnncsssnnsssnsnoccscssensoosesres ; ae 
In humanities or social studies (see page 57) «000+ sisllanee 10 
CO RTGS FER OS SO aS St eo ee pee ae | 37 

Senior YEAR ss pa 

Sell Wiebe ied © kccccckcstasecccacensscikecsdcantitvindtreenstscsbtocessencideetageiDotabe 3 
Hydraulic Engineering 3 
Applied Earth Sciences 3 
Metal Structures .......4.. 3 
Reinforced Concrete 3 
Structural Dynamics ........... 3 
Mechanics of Deformable Bodies I 3 
Engineering Analysis and Planning ............. 3 
Regional and Urban Planning 3 
In humanities or sock 6 
Technical Electives 6 
Toke dvicevecccetunsssssecteahintidieasbiaiisctasiphavaniacehdenvsitamstbie 39 


ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political 


Science 171 (3) for elective in humanities or social studies (6). 


Elective 


ective 


17] 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Junior YEAR 

Semester 

Hours 

Rigid Body Mechanics II 

Engineering Electronics | .... 

Electric and Magnetic Fields 

Field Analysis ........ 

Steady-state Network / ys 
Electrical Measurements. .......+..<000« 

Electrical Engineering Laboratory I 

Electrical Engineering Laboratory Il 


General Network Analysis : 
Engineering Electronics II .... 3 
Quantum and Solid State Physics ...... 3 
In humanities or social studies (see page 57) .......sssssssereseeee 6 
TOUR sscicssosecncasbitinsencahtesceeacetevapieitaiiasitavisteoeassvcbssankinneneneagi 37 
Senior YEAR 
Semester 
Hours 


Fluid Mechanic .......ccccscsssssssssessseeees 
Electrical Energy Conversion 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory III-IV 
Electromagnetic Waves 
Active Network Theory ..... 
Digital Circuitry and Systems ....... 
Thermodynamics I s.sccsesessssssssesrenesnseees 
In humanities or social studies (see 
Technical Electives 


Tote] scsocoiceniacesssatabneasatttik maakt nanasispiiishindiedtttiiciiinetavipnoseenipvcasta 39 


ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political Science 
(3) for elective in humanities or social studies (6). 


ie in ; P . - . ° 
B.C.E, candidates elect any courses numbered from 100 to 300 in the sciences or engineering offered 


et University. 


E.E. candidates elect from EE 133, 142, 172, or ES 154. 


— 
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BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Junior YEAR 
Semestet 
Hours 
CE 121 Rigid Body Moohanics: II. .cccecxisissccsieseiesserscctcesssssssianseventeovsieniespoulll 3 
CE 125 Engineering Materials ... a 
CE 132 Fluid Mechanics «sss 3 
| EE 102 Engineering Electronics I 3 
ME 100 Analytical Kinematics ...... 3 
ME 113, 114 Thermodynamics I, II ... 6 
ME 118 Heat Transfer <cccccccsceccoscseee 3 
| ME 120 Physical Metallurgy 3 
Phys. 116 Quantum and Solid State 3 
Phys. 191 PNGCIORT TRORCROES: ssnseceteisvectesiascercesnncncine 3 
Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 57) c.scccersereereneenees b) 
RRB T cscsssoconsahtacdhshqn diekansconpebinséentneleinechibevdiainieedihaeieesaeianae 39 
SENIOR YEAR 
Semester 
Hours 
CE 157 Mechanics of Deformable Bodies IL ..........scsssccssesesesseresesssensneneees é 
ME 123, 124 Advanced Dynamics I, wate 
ME 135-36 Thermal Power. «ccc 
| ME 139 Fluid Machinery ... 
ME 143 Production Analysis .... 
ME 146 Dynamics of Compressible Fluids . 
ES 154 Automatic Control 
Elective In humanities or social studies (see page ! 


ORNS, tabi batig sasuetcceabiasaesiectobcalichoeapsnlb secneesessespeneseticseesiota 


ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political Science 
171 (3) for elective in humanities or social studies (6). 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Junior AND Senior YEARS (Except FoR MEASUREMENT SCIENCE) 


Semeste? 
Hours 
CE 121 Rigid Body Mechanics T1. .ascssoscsssssoosssssssesessssssssessonssssssessessnssseste® : 
| CE 125 Engineering Materials ... see 
CE 132 Fluid Mechanics ....... -% 
EE 102 Engineering Electronics I 7. 
EE 103 Electric and Magnetic Fields 3 
ME 100 Analytical Kinematics ......... 3 
ME 113 Thermodynamics | ... 3 
| ME 118 Heat Transfer ........... 3 
ME 120 Physical Metallurgy .......... 3 
Phys. 116 Quantum and Solid State Physics .....ccccccscssersescersssnssenenesneneneet 
= 
Total of Required COurses.....ssessssssesssesssesversnssnsnsnsensnreteet 0 
Option As approved by the Department of Option and by the Dean. 5 
| Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 57) .....ssssserereneenerert ‘ 
ae 
| “TOR lccsessercresedeisecsnecenesavetnasseetsonsnscestnennseecseesernneesnhiaaaaaamn : 16 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political Scienc? 


171 (3) for elective (3) and option course (3). 


sic 
The Bachelor of Science in Engineering curriculum provide s training in the bas 
is 

physical principles employed in engineering and in engineering methods of analysi® 
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and in addition, offers an opportunity for study in an optional field in which the 
student has special interest. 

Optional studies can be selected from one or (occasionally) more of the fields 
of Chemistry, Engineering Administration, Machine Computer, Mathematics, Meas- 
urement Science,* or Physics. The program of study in the option is formulated by 
the department concerned in conference with the student. The program, bearing 
the approval of the Executive Officer of the department concerned, must be sub- 
mitted by the student to the Dean before the beginning of the junior year. 

THE MASTER’S DEGREES 

Upon satisfactory completion of appropriate graduate requirements, the degree 
of Master of Science in Engineering or Master of Engineering Administration is 
conferred. 

Study for the Master’s degree is based upon a faculty-student relationship in 
which the ability and needs of the individual student are important elements in 
determining the curriculum. Programs are not restricted to one department or to 
a single field or type of study. They may include special instruction by assigned 
members of the engineering faculty or approved courses offered in other colleges 
and schools of the University. The Committee on Graduate Studies is responsible 
for establishing each student’s program and for providing for its direction. 

ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 

For admission to graduate study the student must have a Bachelor’s degree from 
& recognized institution and he must satisfy the Committee on Graduate Studies 
of his capacity for productive work in the field selected. 

Applicants who have significant deficiencies in their preparation may qualify for 
admission to graduate study by taking prescribed undergraduate courses. 

In some cases such study may be carried on in addition to a limited graduate 
Program. In no case may the undergraduate courses fulfill any part of the re 
quirements for the graduate degree. 

ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 

Admission to graduate study does not constitute admission to degree candidacy. 
Specific requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated under the head- 
ings of the appropriate degrees. 

ADVANCED STANDING 

Graduate courses completed before admission are not transferable for degree 
Credit. The Committee on Graduate Studies may, however, consider them in plan- 
Ning individual programs. Course work to satisfy requirements for another degree 
8tanted by the University may not be used again to satisfy requirements for a 


Master’s degree in the School of Engineering. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


The candidate for a Master's degree must complete a minimum of one year of 
full-time study, or the equivalent in part-time study, under the direction of the 
Committee on Graduate Studies. A full-time student must complete all require- 
ments for the degree within three years; a part-time student, within five years. 


—— 
The curriculum in Measurement Science is stated on pages 42 and 43. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A minimum grade of “Satisfactory” is required in all courses. A student who 
makes one grade of “Unsatisfactory” may repeat the course once, or he may appeal 
to the Committee on Graduate Studies for guidance. A student who receives two 
or more grades of “Unsatisfactory” will not be permitted to enroll further in the 
School of Engineering until he demonstrates by examination, or as the Committee 
may direct, that his deficiencies in course work have been removed. A grade of B 
or better is required for undergraduate courses taken to remove deficiencies in prep- 
aration for graduate study. 


Master’s THESIS 


The degree candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability 
to make independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acquired and 
developed by graduate study, and to furnish objective evidence of constructive 
power in a given field. Work of a suitable character for which the student has 
professional responsibility may be considered, whether done on or off campus, Pt 
vided no significant amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


To demonstrate substantial understanding of principles and methods of their use 
in the area of his interest, the student must pass a comprehensive examination, 
written, oral, or both, as prescribed by the Committee on Graduate Studies. This 
examination will not be taken until the candidate has successfully completed the 
prescribed program of study and submitted an acceptable Master’s thesis. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 

The objective of this discipline is a substantial comprehension of scientific po 
ciples and methods for their use, as applied in modern engineering. Increased un 
derstanding of engineering science and its use in solving engineering problems at 
sought, rather than a breadth of familiarity with applications and techniques. 

A program of study consisting of at least 24 semester hours of graduate courses re 
prepare the candidate for his comprehensive examination and a written Master® 
thesis (6 semester hours) is formulated, with particular attention to the individua 
student’s needs and objectives. The program may provide for broad coverage ¥ 
variety of fields or may be designed to give some degree of specialization in @ ve 
ticular area, as determined by conference with the Committee at the time of admis 
sion to candidacy. ; 

The level of the courses ordinarily requires as prerequisite the satisfactory ome 
pletion of at least one undergraduate course in mathematics beyond the first per 
in ordinary differential equations and at least one in the area of the graduate 
course to be undertaken. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


Soe ‘i tae the 
Application for admission to degree candidacy must be made in writing ' 


. ; “ . . mn : ° , m- 
Committee on Graduate Studies. To be accepted the applicant must: (1) os a 
pleted satisfactorily all prescribed prerequisite study, (2) have satisfactorily : 
pleted a graduate course in each of two different subjects designated as Engine 


ering 
b : - 3 P ° : jons. 
Science, and (3) give evidence of satisfactory personal and intellectual qualificat 
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ReQuIRED COURSES 


Upon admission to graduate study, two courses designated as Engineering Science 
must be taken prior to application for admission to degree candidacy. Additional 
courses must be chosen from the areas of fundamental engineering study listed below. 


Automatic Control Fluid Dynamics 

Elasticity Structural Theory 
Electric Networks Thermodynamics 
Electromagnetic Fields Transients 


Graduate courses in the basic areas of mathematics, physics, or chemistry may be 
Substituted for these additional courses with the approval of the Committee. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Upon admission to candidacy for the degree, the remainder of the program is 
formulated by the student and his adviser. Major emphasis is usually given to 
study in fundamental and applied areas of engineering, mathematics, or science. 
The program may, however, include study in any areas which are characterized by 


4 scientific discipline. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


The objective of this discipline is to develop an understanding of the principles 
and a competence in the practices of administration as applied to engineering and 
Scientific activities. Knowledge and understanding are sought rather than mere 
familiarity with techniques. 

A study program is prescribed for each candidate, in accordance with his prep- 
aration and objective, by the Committee on Graduate Studies or an assigned ad- 
Viser, Programs are integrated sequences of courses. 

The degree of Master of Engineering Administration is granted upon the suc- 
cessful completion of (1) 30 semester hours of graduate courses, including the 
Written Master’s thesis, and (2) the Comprehensive Examination. 


PREREQUISITE TO ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


_In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study stated on page 
%, the applicant must have an adequate knowledge of the principles of human 
relations, the fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals of statistics. This 
fequirement can be met by the successful completion of the following undergrad- 
uate courses or an approved equivalent: Psychology 145 Principles of Human Re- 
ations, Accounting 115 Survey of Accounting, and Statistics 107 Statistics for En- 
fneers, 


ApMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


Application for admission to degree candidacy must be made in writing to the 
“mmittee on Graduate Studies. To be accepted the applicant must: (1) have com- 
Pleted satisfactorily all prescribed prerequisite study; (2) have satisfactorily com- 
Pleted courses EA 20] Engineering Administration I, EA 202 Engineering Adminis- 
(ration Il, and EA 27 Operations Research; and (3) give evidence of satisfactory 


ers, 2 : . - “ 
Personal and intellectual qualifications. 
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PrRoGRAM OF Srupy 


The content of the courses immediately following is considered essential knowl 
edge for every candidate for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. 
The candidate is required to complete all of the courses except those in which he 
(1) has successfully completed graduate study or (2) can demonstrate to the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Studies an acceptable knowledge of the course field. 


Semester 

Hours 

EA 201 Engineering Administration I 3 
EA 202 Engineering Administration II 3 
EA 271 Operations Research soe 
EA 299-300 Master’s Thesis 6 


The following courses provide knowledge in certain special areas which are Sig 
nificant in engineering administration. The candidate is required to select at least 
two; it is preferable that he elect three. 


Semester 

Hours 

EA 206 Human Relations in Administration 3 
EA 251 Management of Research and Development . 3 
EA 252 Production and Maintenance Management . 3 
Stat. 262 Managerial Statistics and Quality Control ... 3 


Elective 


Courses are to be elected to provide a total of 30 semester hours for the progra™- 


Semester 
Hours 

Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning. ........ss++0 3 
Quantitative Techniques of Engineering Administration 3 
Problems in Operations Research ...... 5 
Techniques of Operations Research ; 


Seminar in Engineering Administrative Problems ......++ 
Applied Research in Engineering Administration (arr.) 
Research in Engineering Administration (arr.) 


Acct. 215 Survey of Managerial Accounting rs 
Acct. 293 Budget Preparation and Administration .. 3 
Bus. Adm. 250 Contract Administration acobthplieantiine 2 
Pub. Adm. 213 Administration in Government 6 
Stat. 271-72 Statistical Information Theory .... 

Elective (To be selected from Engineering or the sciences), a$ oP’ 3-6 

proved by the Committee on Graduate Studies ....+-s-s* 

THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTORY 

aed ie <eNphe : : scearch 
The School of Engineering offers a program of advanced study and re <a 

> cae a ° —_ 2) Z 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program is limited to recog™ , 
no ol 7 -. : st eat ae as Mee i, P Iniver* 

engineering fields in which a scientific discipline exists and for which the Um 


sity has adequate resources. 
er of cre- 


: ; ry , ; der- 

ative scholarship by providing a broad background of knowledge and an U0 ing 

: " : ‘ 5 “— . . parnits 
standing of research methods. It requires study of interrelated fields of lear 


The Doctoral discipline is designed to prepare the student for a care 


as well as original research in the engineering field of central interest. of 
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of research investigation of a particular subject in a special field and the presen- 
tation of such research findings in a written dissertation—culminates in the final 
examination. 
Detailed information on the program is provided in a separate publication ob- 
tainable on request. 
ADMISSION 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including a 
Satisfactory Master’s degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal 
qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. The applicant must have capa- 
bilities and interests beyond the ability to assimilate organized materials in formal 
Courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined with balanced judgment and 
accuracy in observation or experiment are necessary to the successful applicant. 


Language Requirements 


\ reading knowledge is required of two foreign languages important in the stu- 
dent's field of interest. One language examination must be passed before admis- 
Sion to graduate study. The second must be passed before admission to the qual- 
fying examination and within one year of the start of study for the qualifying 
€xamination. 

Application for Admission 

Well in advance of the opening of the semester for which the student seeks ad- 
Mission, he must have a personal interview with the Chairman of the Committee on 
Graduate Studies or the professor under whom he wishes to study, to discuss the 
field of study, the University’s facilities for guidance in this field, the applicant's 
qualifications, and the possibilities of an effective doctoral program. If an appli- 
“ation for admission is indicated, the student will be advised concerning the details 


of 


application procedure. 


STUDY FOR THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 
Upon admission to study for the qualifying examination the student’s admission 
Committee 
Studies, 


essary to 


becomes his Consultative Committee, which prescribes and directs his 
The Committee assigns to him a group of fields of learning deemed nec- 
insure his breadth of knowledge, as well as to support research in his 
Sentral field. Members of the Committee advise the student concerning the scope 
and content of these fields of study, which are generally more inclusive and inten- 


Sive th: a Sees s s 
eh than courses of instruction announced in the University catalogue, and will 
Suide him in } 


reparation for his examination in them. 

readtt oe of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the gre 
toral sine background and intellectual development are adequate to suppor besa 
. » research and investigation in his central field. The qualifying examination 


1s . . _ ic oive 
® both Written and oral and usually extends over a period of six days. It is given 


his specialized study and research under the supervision of a designated 
t of the Faculty. 


examination is the sole test of the student's ability to qualify for admission 


as - : pas te . 
6 . Candidate for the desree. and to enter the second stage of his doctoral dis- 
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RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree requests as Master in Research 
the member of the Faculty under whom he wishes to pursue research and special- 
ized study. The Faculty member may accept or reject such request. The research 
is arranged by the Master and approved by the Committee on Graduate Studies. 
Throughout the remainder of the doctoral program, the candidate is responsible 
solely to his Master in his research and in the presentation of his dissertation. 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
and to interpret and present its results. Upon approval of the dissertation (see page 
29-30) by the Master, the candidate is presented for his final examination. The 
summaries of accepted dissertations are printed in a numbered issue of the Univer 
sity BuLteTin. The successful candidate is required before receiving his degree 
to pay a fee to cover the expense of the printing of the summary of his dissertation 

The final examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 
demonstrate a mastery of his special field of interest and of the materials and 
techniques used in the research. The committee of examiners includes members 
of the Committee on Graduate Studies competent in the research field or in closely 
related subjects and may also include qualified experts brought to the University 
especially to participate in the examination. If the candidate satisfies the exam 
ining committee concerning the high quality and originality of his contribution 
knowledge as well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of his 
field, the Committee on Graduate Studies recommends him for the degree of Doctor 
of Science. 

RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


All of the work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus); ex: 
cept in certain circumstances when the student may be permitted to undertake 4 
portion of the research problem in an approved off-campus facility. The student 
must maintain continuous registration in the School of Engineering, even when te 
Committee on Graduate Studies has granted a leave of absence. Failure to nail 
| residence status 


tain registration in each semester of the academic year disrupts the : 
Jer what 


of the student, and he must apply for readmission to graduate study unc 
ever new conditions and regulations are set up by his consultative committee 
There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to +n 
spent in preparation for the qualifying examination or as a candidate engaged 
doctoral research, The qualifying examination, however, must be completed wit 
in five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree program must be com 


rag Ager s4 lily 
pleted within seven years. After admission the student may apply for his q¥# pet 
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ing examination whenever his consultative committee believes that he is prep yer 
e 


to take it; his research and specialized study may be undertaken with what n 
concentration of time meets the approval of his research adviser. Normally @ ne 
imum of two years of full-time study and research is spent in meeting the requ! 

ment for the degree. 
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THE CENTER FOR MEASUREMENT SCIENCE 


The Center, under the direction of the School of Engineering, is a cooperative 
Activity of the University, industry, and government providing education, research, 
and service programs related to measurement. It was established by the University 
in 1960, with the collaboration of the National Bureau of Standards and the fi- 
Nancial support of a grant from The Martin Company of Baltimore, Maryland. 


The principal, but not exclusive, activities of the Center are: 


The education of persons for careers in measurement science; 

The development and improvement of measurement, standardization, and 
calibration techniques, apparatus, and data—with particular reference to high 
precision. 

The provision of staff and facilities available to industry for research and 
Consultation on measurement problems in industry, and including the mainte- 
nance of primary standards of measurement directly traceable to the national 
Standards. 

The publication of results of research, manuals of practice and procedures, 
and information related to measurement science. 


The Center maintains relations with industry and government through its As- 
SOciate Program, in which interested individuals, companies, or other organizations 
may participate. The mutual communication, collaboration, and support made pos- 
sible by this program bring vitality to the Center activities and insure attention to 
the needs of industry and government. 

Through these and other activities the Center serves as a source of personnel 
‘ompetent in measurement science, as an instrument for collaborative research on 
measurement problems, and as a service organization providing expert capability to 


industrial and government organizations in the solution of their measurement prob- 
ems. 


Tue Epucation ProcraM 


Che Education Program of the Center consists in part of four curricula offered by 
the School of Engineering, which prepare the student to assume responsibilities in 
the field of measurement science. The curricula are integrated, to permit a student 
'o terminate his formal education at any level, or to proceed to the next level. Pro- 
8tams lead to the Engineering Technologist Certificate and the degrees of Bachelor 
of § cience in Engineering, Master of Science in Engineering, and Doctor of Science. 
In addition to the certificate and degree programs, the education program includes 
“minars, special conferences, and short courses offered from time to time. 


Tue RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The rese 


arch program of the Center includes all aspects of research and dévelop- 
Ment relat 


ed to measurement science. Research and/or development may be under- 

: “en as independent studies by staff members for the Center, as studies for a spon- 

_ contract, or by personnel of Associates of the Center assigned to ~ Cen- 

he the specific work. Associates receive publications of the Center: 
a publications may be restricted in distribution. 
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THe Service PrRoGRAM 


The Service Program of the Center provides a mechanism for obtaining consulta 
tion and assistance of the faculty, staff, and facilities of the Center in connection 
with specific problems in measurement. The program is restricted to the use of the 
Associates of the Center. 

Additionally the Service Program makes it possible for Associates to engage the 
various resources of the University, through the Center, as may be desirable an 


feasible, in solution of their problems in measurement. 


For complete information concerning the Center for Measurement Science, see 


the bulletin, which is available upon request to the Director of the Center for 
Measurement Science, Tompkins Hall, 725 Twenty-third Street, NW., Washington 
7, D. C., FEderal 8-0250, Extension 246. 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIST CERTIFICATE 
This is a two-year program open to high school graduates who meet the require: 
ments for admission stated on page 18. 
7 . vis ° m . am 
Regulations governing students enrolled in the Engineering Technologist progran 


are stated on pages 24-31. 


CURRICULUM 
First YEAR 


Semestet 
Hours 
‘ ‘ . : 8 
Chem. 13-14 General Chemistry 3 
Engl. 1 or 1X English Composition ... 
* Math, 21, 22, 23, 24 
or Math, 27, 28 Calculus I, I, U1, IV 


Physics 11 Introductory Physics 

Physics 14 General Physics ........ 

ME9 Introduction to Engineering .. 
ME 10 Graphical Communication 


Tottalccccccceseccrcceceoececcscocencecensoceesecssesescsesonntesoanesiiersinnntennammammm 


Seconp YEAR 


( E 21 Rigid Body Mechanics 

CE 24 Mechanics of Deformable Bodies | . 

CE 121 Rigid Body Mechanics IL ....ssssssees 

EE 11-12 Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering 
Math. 111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I 
Metr. 5 Foundations of Metrology | ..... 

tMetr. 6 Foundations of Metrology II ... 

Metr. 4 Introduction to Statistics for Metrology 
Physics 15, 16 General Physics 


Total... 
of 
nce 
" seque - 
*Students who started to meet the freshman-year mathematics requirement with ped the ter 
Mathematics 12, 29, 30, 31 should continue in that sequence. They should note, how 
minal semesters for the offering of these courses : Engineeri"é 
Bachelor of Science #» ®™ 


+ Students intending to continue study toward the degree of 7 
should substitute Mathematics 112 for Metrology 6 and English 2 for CE 121. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


MEASUREMENT SCIENCE OPTION 


Regulations governing students enrolled in this program are stated on pages 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum for the first two years is the same as that stated above, for the 


Engineering Technologist Certificate. (See footnote on page 12.) 


Junior YEAR 


Semester 


Hours 
Rigid Body Mechanics II 3 
Fluid Mechanics ........++ 3 
Engineering Electronics I .... 3 
Electric and Magnetic Fields 3 
Field Analysis 3 


Thermodynamics | 3 
Heat Transfer ........ 3 
Foundations of Metrology IL ..........ccssssssssereseseeeeees 4 
Introduction to Transducers and Instrumentation . 2 
In humanities or social studies 9 

Thal sicisaceinacccicnttactinnctacbaciatescetlatntatcamacivoniaaa 36 

Senior YEAR 

Engineering Materials 4 
Analytical Kinematics 3 
Physical Metallurgy ..... ES 3 
Precise Electrical Measurements I, II .. 6 
Advanced Transducers and Instrumentation .... 3 
Precise Mechanical Measurements A 
Precise Heat Measurements ............c.0s000 . 4 
Quantum and Solid State Physics 3 
In humanities or social studies .......-...eccssccsesessssssersenesneeensesssvers > 

| RE Pe ee sacitiintiapecninciasioeaineatintn 4 35 


GRADUATE DEGREES 


Cr: . , . " 

taduate programs in Measurement Science are offered, whic h lead to the de- 
grees 7 “ght 9- 27 . ience 
g of Master of Science in Engineering (see pages 35-37) and Doctor of Science 


¢ 
' 
4 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages, under the alphabetically arranged names of the depart 


ments of instruction, are listed the courses of instruction offered in the School 0 
Engineering. Also listed are courses offered by other schools and colleges of the 
University, but required or accepted as electives for the degrees in engineering: 
are re 


The courses as here listed are subject to some slight change. Students 
of each 


ferred to the Schedule of Classes, which is available prior to the opening 
semester, for the hourly scheduling of all courses of instruction. 
The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF CoursE NUMBERS 


The following system of numbering is used to identify courses. 

Undergraduate courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for stu- 
dents in the freshman and sophomore years. Courses numbered from 101 to 
are planned for students in the junior and senior years. 


: ; P + marily 
Graduate courses—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned pie 
ww ° . ne 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the Chairman of t 
Committee on Graduate Studies and the Dean, to qualified seniors. 
INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
md : , , re 
The number of semester hours given for the satisfactory completion of a cou - 
is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. be : 
year course giving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), a” 


* 
A semester hour u 


semester course giving three hours of credit is marked (3). oe 
ass work or of 


ually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of cl 
laboratory period a week for one semester. 


ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
Civil Engineering 


21 Rigid Body Mechanics I (3) panics: 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening. An introduction to ( oar an 
Newton’s Laws; equilibrium of a particle and systems of particles, rigid bodie®. 
systems of rigid bodies; kinematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 31 or 24, Physic 


vector 


24 Mechanics of Deformable Bodies | (3) 
Fall—evening; spring—day and evening. An introduction to elastic ane © 
behavior of solids acted upon by forces. Analysis of stress and strain at & pa com 
strain temperature relations; criteria for yielding; applications including sere 21, 
pression, torsion, bending, shear, and buckling. Prerequisite: Civil Engineer 
Mathematics 31 or 24. 


112 Surveying (3) ‘ing, i 
Spring: lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—Saturday. Plane survey gst 
cluding measurements, simple curves, and topographical surveying; re tronomy: 
ments; treatment of observational errors; earthwork computations; eld as 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 31 or 24, Mechanical Engineering 10. Survey 


(44) 


ing fee, #*" 
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121 Rigid Body Mechanics JI (3) 


Fall—day and evening; spring—evening Continuation of Civil Engineering 21. 
partic le, systems of particles, and rigid bodies and 


Kinematics and dynamics of a | 
: Civil Engineering 21, Mathematics 111. 


their applications. Prerequisi 


9c ’ . . . 
125 Engineering Materials (4) 
Fall: lecture and laboratory—day and evening Mechanical and surface properties 
of engineering solids; relationships between the structure of a material and its mechan 
ical and ph 1 behavior: priz les of the control of the properties of metals and 
ai and physica yehavior; principles of the contr r the properties ot meta anda 
y 12 or 14, Civil Engineering 24, Physics 16 


nonmetallic solids. Prerequisite: Chemistr 
Laboratory fee, $11 


128 Soil Mechanics (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: spring—eve 
ning, Mechanical properties of soi theory and applications of lateral earth pres 
Sure, bearing capacity, and settlement of foundations. Prerequisite: ¢ ivil Engineering 


125, 137, 144. 
132 Fluid Mechanics (3) 


Fall: lecture and laboratory—evening; spring: lecture and laboratory—day and 
ning. Development of the fundamental principles of flow of viscous and ideal com 
Pressible and incompressible fluid l laboratory 
work emphasizes principles, analysis of tests, and systematic observations of phenom 
ena. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 121, Mathematics 11], Mechanical Engineering 
é 113. Laboratory fee, $11. 
135, Hydraulic Engineering (3) 
1962 63 and alternate years: spring—day; 1963-64 and alternate years; spring—eve 
ning, Applied fluid mechanics, pipe and open cha nel flow, hydroelectric develop 


unalysis and model theory; 


dimensior 


ment, drainage and irrigation, control of river flow and floods, water supply and sewer 


age. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 13 


137 Applied Earth Sciences (3) 


1962 63 and alternate years: fall 

ormation and properties of soils nd rock, seisn 
14 Water and river flow. Pre requisi Civil Enginee 
S44 Structural Theory I-II (4-4) 

1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—day; 1963-64 and alternate years: aca 


demic year evening Theory and structural behavior of statically determinate and 
Inde 


y: 1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening. 
wy, climatology, hydrology, ground 


125, 132. 


space structures by classical and modern methods; included 
lgebra methods 


ics 111. Lab 


terminate plane 
are model analysis, plastic collapse, numerical methods, and matrix 
rerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 125, Mathe 
] ~ atory fee, $11 a semester. 
45 Metal Structures (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: spring-~ 
day, neering materials to the analysis and 


: Application of structural theory and er ‘ 
design of metal structures under static and moving loads; plastic design, buckling. 
] Terequisite: Civil Engi 
4% Reinforced Concrete (3) 
a 63 and alternate years: fall—evening: 1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day. 
_eory and design of plain and reinforced concrete structures including prestressed 
youcrete and ultimate strength design. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil 
‘gineering 157, 


154 § 
. Structural Dynamics (3) 


Spring— lay 
re Wis 


neering 144, 1 


Free, forced, steady-state, and transient vibration of structural mem 


TS and framed structures; earthquake, blast, and other dynamic loadings; methods 
Of analysis inclu Prerequisite: 
il Eee | 
157 u Engineering 121, 144, Mathematics 111. 
ai echanics of Deformable Bodies JI (3) e's 
cluding % An introduction to the advanced mechanics of deformable bodies in 
“ing the theory of two-dimensional linear elasticity in cartesian and polar coordi 


ling energy methods and applications « { matrix algebra. 
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nates and the theory of perfectly plastic solids. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 125, 
Mathematics 112. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 144 oF 
Mechanical Engineering 123. 


165 Engineering Analysis and Planning (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day. 
Mathematical analysis, planning, and economics of engineering problems and projects 
including modern computational methods. Prerequisite: senior standing in Civil En- 
gineering. 


166 Transportation Engineering (3) 
Time to be arranged. Planning and systems analysis of transportation networks. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 165. 

168 Regional and Urban Planning (3) ; 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: spring 

day. Regional and urban planning including engineering aspects in connection 

with transportation, water supply and sewerage, public safety, and convenience. Pre- 
requisite: Civil Engineering 165. 

195-96 Problems in Civil Engineering (arr.) : 
Academic year—as arranged. Special problems approved by the Staff. Prerequisite: 
senior standing. 


Electrical Engineering 


11-12 Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering (3-3) 


Academic year—day and evening. Electric and magnetic fields, d-c and a-c elee 
trical circuits and networks, energy sources, electromechanical energy convers!0"; 
power, electronic devices, and circuits. First half: circuits and electronics. Secon 


half: energy, power, and fields. Prerequisite to Electrical Engineering 11: Physics 7 
and Mathematics 111 or concurrent registration. Prerequisite to Electrical Enginee 
ing 12: Electrical Engineering 11. 


102 Engineering Electronics I (3) 
. . , P o ° . s, 
Fall—day and evening. Vacuum tube and solid state devices as circult elemee 
equivalent circuits, voltage and power amplifiers. Emphasis placed on design of e 
tronic circuits. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, Mathematics 112. 


103 Electric and Magnetic Fields (3) ; 
Fall—day and evening. Introduction to vector analysis and its application to ane 
electric and magnetic fields; method of images, solid angle, particle motion in electr 
and magnetic fields. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, Mathematics 112. 

104. Field Analysis (3) al 
Spring—day and evening. Vector potential, magnetic scalar potential, conformé 
mapping, solutions of Laplace’s equation, field plotting, analogues. Introduction. 
Maxwell’s equations and electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Electrical Enginee™ 
103, Mathematics 112. 


107 Steady-state Network Analysis (3) 


and zeroes 


Fall—day and evening. Four-terminal networks, network theorems, poles Fourier 
of network functions, resonance, filters, coupled circuits, transmission lines. FO 
series, matrices. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 11, Mathematics 112. 

111 Electrical Measurements (3) oo 
Fall—day and evening. Systems of units; theory of errors; d-c indicating — re 
ments and galvanometer dynamics; precision measurement of voltage, current, ancy 


sistance. Theory of a-c indicating instruments, a-c bridges, waveforms, E 
measurements, measurement of power and energy. Prerequisite: Electrical © 
ing 12, Mathematics 112. 


113 Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) nd ma 
. > " . 7. ‘ . P s a 
Fall—day and evening. Experiments in d-c and a-c circuits, instruments, 1. 


P “tr . . "9 : : , ee, 
chines. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, Mathematics 112. Laboratory 
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118 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Spring—day and evening. Analysis of physical systems involving electrical, mechan 
ations using the Euler 


ical, and thermal energy conversion; mathematical fo 


ly-state analysis of special machines including 


Lagr ange equation; transient and § 
the g ee ae rotating energy converter. Prerequisite: Electr cal Engineering 12, Mathe 
matics 112, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Electrical Engineering 104, 112. 


Electrical Engineering Laboratory II 
Spring day and evening Continuation of lectrical Engineering 113 Measure 


ment of electrical quantities, design and construction of laboratory circuits. Prerequ 
site: Electrical Engineering 102, 103, 107, 111, 113. Laboratory fee, $11 


123-24 Electrical Engineering Laboratory I1I-IV (2-2) 


ademic year day and even ng First he theory and use of electron devices 
and instruments. Experime at radio- and microwave frequencies. Prerequisite to 
9 : 
123: | lectrical Engineering and senior status Second half; Creative projects in 


1 systems Carrie d out under individual super 


1eering 123. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


electrical and elctromechanical devices i 


Vision. Prerequisite to 124 Electri | Ex 


ie eS 
127 General Network Analysis (3) 


Fall—day and evening. Solutions of 


i ro-differential equations using trans 
formation calculus. Laplace transforms, Four ier integral, poles and zeroes of network 
| 


functions, correlation of time and frequency domains, elements of network synthesis. 


vena: Electrical Engineering 107, Mathematics 112. 


3 Eng gineering Analysis (3) 
+s day. Application of fundamental principles of engineeri 
ematics to problems in various fields of engineering. Emphasis is placed on problem 


, physics, and math 


Solving using conc epts previously studied. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 121, Elec 
trical Engineering 102, Mathematics 112, Physics 16. 


2 
13 1 Engineering r Electronics Il 


S . : 7 ° 
pring—day and evening. Continuation of Electrical Engineeri 102. Feedback 
amplifiers, oscillators, relaxation circuits, computing circuits, modulation. Prerequi 


ite: Electrical Engineering 102. 


136 Electromagne tic Waves (3) 


Spring day and evening Electromagnetic waves in bounded media, radiation from 
ante nnas, high-frequency transmission lines, cavity resonators, and microwave devices. 
"rerequisite: Electrical Engineering 104, Mathematics 112. 
137 Active Network Theory (3) 
Fall day and evening. “Analysis of two-port networks; matrix representation ol 
linear active networks; vacuum-tube and semiconductor circuit theory; concepts of 


{ ; 
eedback, stability, and oscillators. Nonlinear circuit analysis, modulation, detection, 
sineering 102 or Physics 132 


co " 
Mmunication systems. Prerequisite: Electrical E 32, 


E I 
‘ lectrical E ngineering 107, Mathematics 112. 
42 
< Information The ory (3) 
Spring day and evenin Introduction to probability. Discrete and continuous in 
nnel capacity, correlation function. Noise 


formation sources, Cod 


nsmussion, cf 


1isites: Mathematics 112 and 


senior status. 


mg, 


17] 
Digital Circuitry and Systems (3) 


In information systems. 


ee day. Introduction to basic ec epts of modern digital programmed systems 

tronic matical foundations and techniques for logic al n of « tal circuits, elec 

ing 13 design of computer circuits. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, Electrical Engineer 
34 or Physics 132. 


172 Dig 


Spring 


ital Techniques (3) 
day, Continuation of -ctrical Engineering 171. Automatic programming 


tec . 1 
. hniques, self-detecting and correcting codes, advanced logical circuit design, elec 
onic 


to-dj design of digital transistor and magnetic-core circuits, memory systems, ead 
dig " ~ 
igital techniques, wiring diagrams. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineerin g li 


174 Digital and Analog Computer Laboratory (2) 
| | pring lay [Theory and use of digital and log col uter 
| | erating. logical circuitry, design, troubleshooting. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
“4 134, 171. Laboratory fee, $11 

Mechanical Engineering 

] 
i Q |ntroduction to Engineering* (3) 
| Fall—day and evening; spt evel Jumber systems, compu on aids, scien 
Mal 1c meti , problem solving techniqu I of mathema | table Emphasis © 
placed on the development of 1 re : met! 
nue | 
) 


} , 
LU Graphical Communication (2) 


y Lheore udy « ion of 1 rigid bodies 
| Prereq € ( rent re rat (i I erin 1, M vi 112 
] 
113 Thermodynamics J (3) 
Fal ay and e\ Theoretical study of f t ‘ ‘ equations © 
e, first an ( vs of thermodynamics, entropy ‘ " vhase mixtures 
Prerequisite; Cher l 14, Ma »} 16 
114 Thermodynamics I] (3) 
Spring—day Theoretical study of vapor cycle coml tio is ¢ amics, equilib 
rium, multiphase mixtures. Prerequisite: Mechan | ¢ 113 Prerequisite 
ri urrent registratic Civil Ex eering , Mec cal | neering 118 


My : 
18 Heat Transfer (3) 
- radiation 


ing av and evening Heat transfer the ce uction, conves : ‘ 
field and potentia the y applied to « luctior Prerequisite: Mathematics 112, Mechan 
il Engineering 113. Prerequisite or concurrent re ration: Civ Engineering 134 


20 Physical Metallurgy (3) 
eve 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring ay: 1963-64 and ternate yea spring 
Physics of metals, crystal and lattice structures, binary and ternary alloy® 
properties of ys, nonequilibrium conditions, phase diagrams, Lecture and labore 
ry. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 125, Mathematics ‘r 24. Laboratory fee, 7° 
23 Advanced Dynamics I (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1963-64 an alternate years: fall- 
day. Shock and vibrations in linear mechanical systems, elctromechani al analog 
transient and steady-state analysis Prerequisite ec! il Engineering 100. Pr 
equisite or concurrent stration: Civil Er eeril | 
124. Advanced Dynamics I (3) Pe 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: spre 
lay Ady ced study of dynamics of continuous mechanical systems Lagrane’ 
juatior Hamilt principle, gyrodynamic Dit rbern Me inical Engineé 
y 123 
135-36 Thermal Power (3-3) 
1962-63 and alternate year academic year—eventl 1963-64 and alternate yor 
icademic year 1 Analysis an esign pt [ er! systems and ne 
pumps, nuclear power systems, Lecture a ra Prerequisite: Civil Eng 
ng 132; Mechanical Engineering 114, 118; P 91. Prerequisite or concurs 
registration: Mechanical Engineering 139. Labo ee. $15 a semeste 


This course sho be completed before the begin . ’ 


139 Fluid Machine ry \o) 


1962-63 and alternate year fall—evening; 1963-64 ar alternate years: fa 
day General theory of y ! es velocity ad rams work transfer; 
radial, axial, and mixed-flow c 1 onve and couplings; jet nm nes 
Lecture and laboratory Prerequ { I f », Mec cal Engineerin 
113. Prerequisite or irrent reg it Mex ( Engineeri l Labora 
tory tee, $10 
2 ) 

143 Produc tion {nalysis 
1962-63 and alternate year " y; 1963-64 1 alter e years: I eve g 
Principl of schema mode mathe i : rogra 1 y ¢ operatior 
analysi Prerequisite M 

146 Dynamics of ¢ om] ressib ls ) 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1963-64 and alternate years: spring 
day Mathemati« theory of co essible " ow, flow und immersed bodle 
airfoil theory, shock-wave SOME Wet ‘ o on essible fl : ecture 

ratory. Prereauieite: Civil 1 Mi 

Oratory fee, $10 

Or < . 

195 IO Special Topics in VMechar ul Engineering irr.) 

’ Academic year—as arrange Special problems approved by the Staff. May be 
Substituted for required ser courses Prerequisite: s¢ r status and approval ol 
the instructor 

Metrology 
| Introduction to Stat stics for Metrology >) 
Measurement qualit ve ] tative as] s i he ) recuio M u 
ment as a product process. Errors, limiting mean, true value, precision, and ac 
Curacy. Classification of errors; statistical tools for the etect and diagnosis of 
*trors. Quality control of measurement processes. Measurement of the precision and 
“ssessment of the accuracy of a measurement process. Expression of the uncertainties 
affecting a measured valu Prerequisite: Mathematics 31 or 24, and a laboratory 


Course in physical science or engineerin 


~6 Foundations o} Metrology I ll (5—4) (NBS) 


Origin and devel ypment of star dards, relative and absolute measurements, systemati 


and random errors, co! parison and dissemination of standards, effective design of ex 
Periments, translation of standards to manufacturing. Use idard devices for 
Measurement of length, time, speed, force, weight, mass, specific gravity; 
Calibrations. Flu flow and ¢« lectr meast involving use ol 
Several instruments. Prere juisite: Mat 24, Physics 14 

M1-12 Precise Electrical 3) (NBS) 


: Measuren 
‘lectrical measurements from direct 


| radio frequencies. Units and 
“imensional 


systems; techniques of son; transfer techniques; 


ratio techniques: detectors: bridges: measurement of nt power, resist 
ance. ¢ : : : 

Nee, capacitance, inductance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time; die lectric and 
ae : I I 

nagnetic l cs in high-frequency measurements; field strength, 


measurements; special t 


Signs . > 
Gral-to-noise ratio, impedance, attenuation. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 102, 
4, and Mathematics 111. or the equivalent 


2 
3 , ; : ; 
Introduction to Transducers and Instrumentation (2 


niques in instrumentation of sys 
acoustical, nuclear) ; 


} 


ory ; 
Ory and application of simple transd 
tems of t 

analysis 
anc 


1} 


one type (electrical, electronic, , mechanical, op 


systems, with emphasis on the precision 
Mathematics 


; and design of simple instrumer 
accuracy of r 


neasurement. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 102 
} 


» Metrology 6, or th 


i Fm on 
Adi anced Transducers ar 
“Advanced 


r 
. . advanced transduce 


equivaient 


i 


study of practical transducers and ir on; theory and applications 


volving measuremen 


s in inst 


nN parenthe : ate . hich will be taught at reau of Standard 
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tems containing multiple quantities of one type or mixture of types (such as electrical, 
electrical-electronic, fluid, fluid-mechanical-acoustical, etc.), with emphasis on optimal 
instrumentation for precision measurement. Prerequisite: Metrology 113 or gradu 
ate status, 


121 Precise Mechanical Measurements (4) (NBS) 
Measurements of mass, time, weight; visual, mechanical, length, and interferometr¢ 
methods; density, force, pressure, vibration, acceleration, flow, and viscosity measure 
ments. Prerequisite: Metrology 4, 5, or the equivalent. 


131 Precise Heat Measurements (4) (NBS) 
Temperature measurement, the thermodynamic and international temperature scales; 
resistance thermometry, thermocouples, and pyrometry. Vapor pressure thermomelty 
and other techniques for low-temperature measurement. Heat transfer quantities ant 
their measurement, conduction, convection, and radiation. Calorimetry; isotherma? 
and adiabatic calorimeters, flow calorimeters; types of heat quantities measured by 
calorimetry. Prerequisite: Metrology 4, 5, 111, or the equivalent. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Prerequisites for graduate courses are not listed explicitly. Instructors in ¥* 


dividual courses will state prerequisites, and may recommend preparatory work t 


be completed prior to admission to the course. (See also page 35.) 
I I f 


Engineering Administration 
The School of Engineering offers the following courses primarily for candidates 
isted in 
Public 


for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. Other courses | 
this program are offered by the departments of Accounting, Business and 


Administration, Psychology, and Statistics. 


201 Engineering Administration I (3) 


: . fs : jnistra- 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Application of scientific method to the admin. 
. : ec 
tive processes of (1) planning and (2) organizing; including development of ob) 


: . - : , / : wth. 
tives, key factors in planning, basics of organization, stages of organizational grow’ 


spec ial problems of organization in an engineering or scientific enterprise. 


202 Engineering Administration II (3) 


. : wis is bes : a ‘on 201. 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Continuation of Engineering Administration oa 
(3) managing 


Application of scientific method to the administrative processes of of 
tralization; ar 


directing and (4) evaluation and control. Study of delegation; decen el 
sonnel relations; management development; systems engineering; automation, 
nancial analysis, budgeting, and administrative audits. 


206 Human Relations in Administration (3) 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. The meaning, principles, and practice 
ment development and personnel relations; collective bargaining; princip 
tices of personnel administration; professional social relations. 


¢ of manage 
les and pra 


251 Management of Research and Development (3) imi 
. wt" : . : 2 nl 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Management problems involved in the adt 


ing; 
: an . ° E aanlent 2 i ogrammile 
tion of research and development programs; exploration of techniques in a researells 


nistra 


the planning of research and development; selection of organizations 
maintenance, control, and evaluation of projects. 


252 Production and Maintenance Management (3) juction 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Planning, organizing, and managing of pi ities es 
and systems. Managerial implications of automation. Study of skills and abi l prop’ 
sential to industrial management, including maintenance of equipment and rea 

erty. 


The 


School of Engineering 


9 ‘ ‘ erie : , . ; 
<61 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. A pplication of economic principles to engineering 
administration: inputs, outputs, investments, and prices. Studies are made of the 
methods of analyzing economic factors in evaluating alternate courses of administrative 
action in government and industry. 


<03 Quantitative Techniques of Engineering Administration (3) 


Spring: evening. Application of the various quantita ve tec hniques, mathematical, 
Statistical, and other management sciences’ techniques to the analysis of engineering 


administration and the solution of administrative problems by the use of models, 
theories, and measurements. 
97 
</] Operations Research (3) 
Fall evening; spring—evening Background and application of operations re 
Search: history, characteristics, capabilities, administrative considerations, cases, meth- 


ods, and techniques, including construction of conceptual and mathematical models. 


272 Problems in Operations Research (3) 
Spring—evening. Illustrations of the application of ope 
Case histories: examy les of the formulation and prelim 
examples of broader s ope. 
. 979 


ons research by study of 


yrder-of-magnitude case 


4109 74 Technique Ss of Ope rations Re sear©re h (3-3 ) 
Academic year—evening. Theory and applicatior of techn ques n operations 
research, incl g order-of-magnitt I 1, probability a: hematical sta 
tistics, symbolic 1 ined stationary-value problems, dynamics of 
Populations, Monte strategic gaming, and error and sensitivity 
analysis, 

a oe F enhlen 

Seminar tn Engineering {dministra LvE Problems {oO} 

Fall—evening; spring evel Individual analysis of complex administrative prob 


lems, with group evaluation liscussion. Prerequisit 1ission to candidacy and 


completion of at least 18 semester hours of graduate st 


9O5 . 4 . . “ ° . 
<95 Applied Research in Engineering Administration (arr.) 


'all—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Application of established principles to 
| new engineering administrative situations; the development of new knowledge of ad 
ministration. 


206 p ; ; Se : 

9 6 Research in I ngineering Administration (arr.) 
Fall- “as arranged; sprin 
tration, initiatior 


inking in engineering adminis- 


as arranged Creative t 


of new theories and principles, development of new hypothe 
Perimentation, proof of the 


299_ 309 Thesis (3 


2 
o-oo ) 


ries and hypotheses 


Academic year—as arranged. 


Engineering Science 


following courses serve as foundations for specialization, since they are con- 


The 
Cerne] ..: : RE 2 aad 
thed with a body of knowledge applicable in a variety of engineering fields. 


I 
30 Introductory Astronomy (3) 


tion 6 ~evening. Coordinate systems and nomenclature used in astronomy, descrip 
10n of astronomical systems from solar system to metagalaxies, introduction to « elestial 
mechanics, types of stars, stellar physics. Prerequisites integral calculus and one 


Year of college physics. 


04 / hay , 
: 4 Automatic Control* (4) 
“Pring—day 


l 


tic control systems including electro 


and evening Theory of aut 


Mechani : : : fan actions 
AB chanical, pneumatic, and hydraulic systems. Transient analysis, transfer functions, 
. 
An underg nes . . ; th the approval of the 
Com; Tgraduate course which may be taken for g te credit with the approval 
Nittee on ( 


sraduate Studies 


stability criteria. Experimental study of automatic control systems. Lecture and lab 
oratory Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 127 or Mechanical Engineering 123. 
Laboratory fee, $11 


201 Automatic Control 


Fall—evening Advanced theory of automatic control. Systems analysis, multiple- 
loop system onlinear systems. 

211 Mathematical Methods in Engine ering I (3) 
Fall—day and evening; spring—evening A course in such topics as functions of 
complex variables, infinite series, linear vector spaces and matrice and partial differ- 
ential equations ! required level of reparati equi\ ilent to M ithematics 1 
und 112 given at this University. 

212 Mathematical Methods in E ngineering II | 
Fall—evening; sprin evening Continuation of piesa Science 211. Mathe: 
matical topics lu tic to tens inalysis. calculus of variations, finite 
difference 


) , 
1 wre » Ss 
Time to be arranged Dynamics of continuous mechanical systems; Lagrange. 
1 ite: per 

equations Hamilton’s principle yrodynamics: operational methods Prerequisite: } 


mission of the instructor 


217 Analytical Mechanics (3) 


. , mee jinates 
Fall—evening; spring—evening Fundamental principles, generalized coordina 


’ yn'’s 
variational prin iples and l igranges equations nonnolo mic systems Hamilte 


equations, theory of small oscillations. 
218 Mee hanics o} Orbits and Trajectorte s (3) 


1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evenin 
jectories in force fields. Dynamics of spac 


g- Celestial mechanics. Orbits and tra- 
e 
219 Mechanics of Continua (3) 


Time to be arranged. Mechanics of elastic, plastic, and vicous 


solids and of fluids; 


introduction to theory and formulation of basic equations 


220 Nonlinear Mechanics (3) 


Tr hh ; non 
Spring—evening. lopological and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics, 
linear resonance, relaxation ost ‘lations 
221 Theory of Elasticity ] (3) in 
r inalysis of stra 


Spring—evening Introduction to mathematical theory of elasticity, ¢ 
ind stress, generalized Hooke’s law, equilibrium equations, Beltrami Michell equa 
strain energy functions, torsion, general flexure. 


222 Theory of Elasticity II 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening First 


rms in plane elast ity, uniqueness of solut ons, 


ations, 


» prob 
1 boundary value by 
connecte@ * 
yaria- 


secon 
multiply 
of elastic solids, 


gions, three-dimensional problems, thermoelasticity 
tional methods. 


223 Celestial Mechanics (3) ons; 
Time to be arranged. General equations of motion; Lagrange "s plane tary ag 
listurbing function; Delaunay and Poincaré variables; secular inequalities; 
theory; precession and nutation. 

Experimental Stress Analysis (3) ysis of 
Time to be arranged. Applications of the theory of elasticity in the analy 


re- 
" ss meast 
strain and stress; theory of gaging for static and dynamic strain and stre 


ments. 


230 Dynamics of Compressible Fluids (3) 


Time to be arranged. Mathematical theory of compressible fluic 
dynamics of compressible fluids Prerequisite: permission of the ins 


~ 
} flow and therm 
tructor. 


218 Pr, st 
ini 


tures 


mMembe 


224 7}; 
1962. 63 

Plates and 

cond tic 


Small deforma 


226 Plast 
1963 64 


ae 


Saqnens 


Ss 
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238 Foundation Engineering (3) 
Time to be arranged. Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics in the 
analysis and design of spread footings, mat and pile foundations, retaining walls, sheet 
piling and water front structures. 


251 Theory of Structures J (3) 
Fall—evening. Classical and modern theories for plane statically indeterminate 
structures, matrix analysis of structures, special problems. 


252 Space Structures (3) 
Spring—evening. Theory of structures in three dimensions; trusses, rigid frames; 


and thin-shell structures; matrix analysis and applications of computers 


253 Theory of Structures II (3) 
Time to be arranged. Statically indeterminate structural theory, including single 
and multi-span rigid frames and arches, deflection theory for arches and suspension 
bridges, thermal stress, and failure of structures. 


254 Theory of Structural Dynamics (3) 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening. Analysis of elastic structures under 
various dynamic loadings, both steady-state and transient, including vibrations of righ 
frames, plates, and thin shells. 


256 Theory of Elastic Stability (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall evening. Beam-column problems and method 
analysis (including numerical analysis) ; lateral buckling of beams; buckling of rig 
frames, arches, plates, stiffened plates, and shells; inelastic buckling. 


$ of 


272 Experimental Structural Analysis (3) 
Time to be arranged. Experimental analysis of truss, rigid frame, plate, 
structures; large- and small-deflection models; similitude. 


and shell 


275 Concepts of Structural Design (3) a 
on . . ° se 
Time to be arranged. Mechanical behavior and failure of structures as determ? 


- : . h ype 
by properties of materials, nature of structure, and type of loading; selection of tyP 
of structure; structural analysis, its applications and possible simplifications. 


295-96 Research (arr.) 


Academic year—as arranged. Research or directed study. 


Electrical Engineering 


201 General Network Analysis (3) 


“a ; =X . a . % . ‘ ions Us 
Spring—morning and evening. Solutions of linear integro-differential equati ger0s 


ing transformation calculus. Laplace transforms, Fourier integral, poles @” net 
of network functions, correlation of time and frequency domains, elements © 
work synthesis. 

202 Advanced Network Analysis (3) orks 
. . ~ . w mtd 
Fall—evening. Advanced theory of lumped and distributed linear net 


matrices, stability, activity. 


203 Network Synthesis (3) 


inal 
“tae ' , ; ; -ee-termina 
Spring—evening. Basic techniques in the synthesis of linear two and three-te 


: . . % Darling 
passive networks; positive real functions; Foster, Cauer, Brune, Bott-Dufiin, I 
ton procedures; elements of active network synthesis. 
211 Electromagnetic Waves (3) ‘on from 
. : " : . . adiatiolr 
Fall—day and evening. Electromagnetic waves in bounded media, radia device 


A e 
antennas, high-frequency transmission lines, cavity resonators, and microway 


212 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 
Spring—evening. Fields of force, divergence, Newtonian potentials at 
free space, solutions of Laplace’s equation, harmonic functions, logarithmic 


points, g 
potenti 5 


9] 2 , 
213 Microwaves (3) 
Fall—evening. Transmission lines; waveguides; antennas; resonators; amplifiers 


and oscillators; klystrons, magnetrons, traveling wave tubes. 


9 
<14 Electrodynamics (3) 


Spring evening. Presence of movir ,atter in electromagnetic fields, force and 


energy in moving systems, relativistic con epts, tensors 


91S 9 
215 Antennas (3) 
Fall evening. Maxwell’s equations, radiation, impedance, directional character 


istics, arrays, aperture antennas. 


221 Active Network Theory (3) 
Fall—day and evening Analysis of two-| 
linear active ne tworks; va and semiconductor circuit theory; concepts of 
feedback, stability, and oscillators. Nonlinear circuit analysis, modulation, detection, 
communication systems. 


rt networks; matrix representation of 


222 Physi al Electronic s (3) 
Spring evening Physical principles underlying opera 
ron lenses, transistors, and recent solid-state elec 


tion of various electronic de- 


Vices including vacuum tubes, ele 
tronic devices. 


2 » 

23 High-fre quency Electronics (3) 
Fall—evye ning. High eee ope 

Vices, transit time, bunching, pulse techniques 


224, Industrial Electronics (3) 


Spring evening. Gaseous tubes and applications; rectifiers; timing circuits; in 
duction and dielectric heating; 


on of electron tubes and semiconductor de 


225 Electronic “Saas in Psychometrics and | Medicine (3) 
| 


Fall- evening, Theory of measurements in bio circuit theory 


43 a foundation for measurements, techniques for seotiatil measureme 
teal spe imens, problems in medicine and psychology wit! emphasis on measurements 


s on biolog 


l 


and me suri devices. 
226 Physical Basis for Medical Electronics (3) 
Spring. evening. Electrical and acoustical properties of biological material; 


structural components of biological material as they affect its dielectric and acoustical 
chavior, electrical relaxation phenomena in general and their application to biolog 
ical material in particular, applications in diathermy d electrocardiography, im 
_ Pedance detern 3: | 


ination. 


Digital Circuitry and Systems (3) 
Fall—day Introduction to basic concepts of modern digital progré syne systems, 
mathematical foundations and techniques for logical design of digital circuits, elec 
tronic 


design of computer circuits 


32 Digital Techniques (2) 


Spring g—d 


232 


and correcting 


cod ay. Automatic programming detecting 
odes, advanced logical circuit desi elec ligital transistor and mag 
Netic-c : : “ P 

D letic-core circuits, memory systems, at ilog-to-digital techniques, wiring diagrams 

925 

33 


Digital Systems (3) 


un ] ) > 
‘all evening, »d system; system design of digital computers, 


The progra 
Special. Purpose digital 


dig computers, reliabil 


digital} and digite al-to-a 


234, 


ty, data-processing techniques, al alog-to 


; 
nalog techniques. 


Automata and Self- organising Systems | >) 
Spring —evenins Effe 
Computational y 
recursion 


artifice ial 


y computable fun Turing machines, digital 


peicheds in Rentnen algebr 


circuits and their analysis 


circuits and their analysis, reliability of automata, networks of automata, 
intelligence, 
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241 Analysis of Modulation and Noise (3) 


Fall—evening. Analysis by Fourier series and integrals of signals and linear net 
works, modulation and spectra, noise analysis including probability method of de- 


termining power spectra 


242 Information Theory (3) 


opring—evening Discrete and continuous systems; ergodic ensembles and rat 
dom processes ; correlations, filterin . prediction; re lun ancy 


243 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 


Fall evening Ground waves; space-wave propagation, atmospheri effects, 10n0 


sphere; maximum usable frequency; bandwidth 


244 Communication Systems (3) 
Spring-—evening. Radar; television; ultra-high frequency; navigational aids. 

9c > T . ‘ 

251 Power Transmission (3) . 
. : se 
Fall—evening rransmission lines, exact and approximate equivalent circuits, 


standing waves, filtering, protection, radio interference, high voltage, line configura 


tions, 
252 Power Generation (3) 


Spring—evening. Steam, hydroelectric and nuclear plants, fuel cells and magne 
hydrodynamics, efficiency, reheat cycles, stability, load factors, generator swiN 


t0- 


Power Systems (3) 
and ope? 


Fall—evening. Substations, transformers, distribution, networks; short 
circuit analysis; symmetrical components; stability; network analysers. 


Mechanical Engineering 


211 Thermodynamics (3) 
Fall—evening. Reversible and irreversible processes, equilibrium, ideal and va 
Waal’s gases, dilute solutions, phase equilibria, electric and magnetic effects, radia 
Introduction to kinetic theory and statistical mechanics. 

213 Heat Transfer (3) 
Spring—evening. Physical and mathematical concepts of heat transfer phenomena 


: Yanck laws 
under steady and unsteady conditions, including: Stefan-Boltzmann and Planck ry 
| boundary 


an det 
tion. 


for radiation, Fourier heat equation for conduction, dimensional analysis, an 
layer theory for convection 
215 Gas Dynamics (3) - 
Ds: : wf ; : ‘L phenomen® 
Spring—evening. Theory of gas dynamics including: combustion, shock pheno 
dynamics of flow, and heat transfer for high temperature gases. 


235 Hypersonic Fluid Dynamics (3) sity 
: ant-dens!? 


Time to be arranged, Small disturbance theory; Newtonian theory; const ; flows 
solutions; thin shock layers; viscous interactions; free molecule and rarefied gas 

> 4 = Y. ° ) 2 _ ] 

255 Combustion Processes (3) flame 


Time to be arranged. Thermodynamics of combustion; chemical kinetics» 
propagation; combustion of liquids and solids; detonation processes. 

9c > . PTL ; 

256 Reaction Kinetics (3) 
Time to be arranged. Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneot 
geneous reactions in gaseous and liquid systems 


is and hetero 


Metrology 


201 Advanced General Metrology (3) 


203-4. Probability and Statistics of Metrology I-II (3-3) pmbina- 

*v. . ° . - . n i ; ce 

Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; ysis 0 
tional analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; correlation; a 


t Credit is not given for English A, B; Mathematics 3, 6; or Speech B 


variance; lon 
periments, block and lattice designs Prerequisite Me y 4 or the equivalent und 


graduate status 


YJ 
214 Microwave Measurements (3 


Measurement of po req cy I lance g nd attenuation at micro 
wave frequencies. Characteristics a! of resonant devices. Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 104 or the equivalent and j tatus 
220 Precise Optical Measurements (3) 
Optical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving power; illumination in focal 
plane; image evaluations, magnification, index of refraction; color and color tem- 


perature. 5 
: REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE COURSES FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
n other departments 


On the following pages appears a list of courses, offered ii 
the engineering curricula. 


of instruction, which are required in one or more o 
Courses in the options of the Bachelor of Science in Engineering curriculum are 

to be selected from the offerings of the department of option with the approval 

of the chairman of the department. A complete listing of courses in these depart- 

Ments appears in the general catalogue of the University. 

Required elective courses in the humanities and social studies may be selected 


r 6 ‘ P " ; age ‘ 
om the offerings of the following departments ot instruction: 


Art 
Classic 
slassical Languages and Literatures 
“conomics 
“nglish: 
American Literature 
“nglish Literature 
} "ography 


History 

Philosophy 

Political Science 

Religion 

Romance Languages and Literatures 
Slavic Languages and Literatures 


Sociology and Anthropology 


€ ‘e 
Tmanic Languages and Literatures 


Courses offered in these departments are described in the general catalogue of the 
Niversity. 
“sapaiead (other than required electives in the humanities and social studies) 
“word — the ] 10 semester hour degree requirement need “ani to We confined to 
Studies ae but credit is not given for courses in Physical Education or Secretarial 
S. Credit is not given for English A, B; Mathematics 3, 6; or Speech B. 


ACCOUNTING 


l - 
15 Survey of Accounting (3) 
methods systems used by single proprietorships and corporations with emphasis * 
the use of compiling, analyzing, classifying, and summarizing accounting data; anc 
Sage accounting information in the management process. Not open for credit to 
215 Unting or Business Administration majors. 
Neer oj Managerial Accounting (3) . 
» Preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports; 


account : , 
bei nas business budgeting, aud internal accounting controls with e 
use in the management process. 


293 Budget Preparati Ree 
ate Preparation and Administration (3) 

Operas, es, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, installation, and 

; ton of a system of budgetary control to aid in the mawagement of commercial, 


industri 
ial, and government organizations. 


study of cost 
mphasis on 


——— 


Se 


{ 
7 
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AIR SCIENCE 


Basic CoursE 


~) 


2 Leadership Laboratory—Freshman Year (1-1) ; 
Cadet basic airman training. Military courtesy, discipline, appearance, and bearings 
slement, flight squadron, and mass formation drill; parades and ceremonies, Minimum 
15 hours a semester. Laboratory fee, charged one time a year, $3. 


11-12 Leadership Laboratory—Sophomore Year (1-1) 
Cadet noncommissioned officer training. Military bearing and courtesy, all phases of 
drills and ceremonies, command voice training and command responsibility, Prereque 
site: Air Science 1-2 and 22 for men; Air Science 1-2 for women. Minimum 1) 
hours a semester. Laboratory fee, charged one time a year, $3. 


22 Air Science—Freshman Year (2) 


. ‘ rt ao . awk jon, 
Foundations of Air Power. General survey of air power to include control, navigate 

. ewe « 
and propulsions systems; space vehicles; military instruments of national security; # 
professional opportunities in the United States Air Force. 


51 Air Science—Sophomore Year (2) 
Foundations of Air Power. General survey of the roots and development 
warfare emphasizing the principles of war, concepts of employment of forces, 
impact of changing weapon systems. Treatment of aerial warfare is undertaken t 
clude targets and weapons. 


of aerial 
and the 
o in 


ApvANCED Cours! 


101-2 Air Science—Junior Year (1-1) ural 
Air Force Officer Development. Knowledge and skills required of a junior officer #7 
the Air Force. First half includes staff organization and functions. Second wt 
includes the military justice system. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: en 
ness Administration 102 and 193 which are not to be taken in the same semester of t 
academic year. 


103-4. Leadership Laboratory—Junior Y ear 
(Credit is a part of Air Science 101-2) 
Cadet noncommissioned officer and officer training. Wearing of the uniform 


| and ceremonies, commands and command voice. Cadets perform duties 
: " 
| planning for and supervision of Cadet C« rps activities. Emphasis placed on I 


, parades 
involving 
eadership 


and management proficiency. Minimum 15 hours a semester. 


105 Summer Training Unit—Between Junior and Senior Years (required) <8 
Attendance at a four-week Air Force ROTC summer training unit at an Air i 
base within continental United States is mandatory. Program consists of iam equip 

tion flying, physical training, individual weapons, Air Force base activity 4" ‘ 


ment, field exercises, air base problems, and leadership training 


151-52 Air Science—Senior Year (1—1) 


anects 
: ek ‘rational aspee 
First half: weather and navigation. A study of the weather and navigational charts 
of airmanship, such as temperature, pressure, air masses, precipitation, pe mate: 
and dead reckoning navigation. Second half: the Air Force officer. A stuey 


C ) 
7 : ; iat officer ° 
rials to help the cadet make a rapid, effective adjustment to active duty ee Science 


the United States Air Force. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: f the act 
171 and Geography 146, which are not to be taken in the same semester ° 
demic year. 


153-5 1 Leade rship Laboratory Senior ) ear 
(Credit is a part of Air Science 151-52) : 
| Cadet officer training. Cadet officers conduct activities of Corps of Ca 
| chain of command, instruct subordinates, plan and supervise Cadet Corps = ty) 
administration. Preparation for commissioned officer duties. Developme nt 
ship and managerial responsibilities. Minimum 15 hours a semester. 


The School of Engineering 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Business ADMINISTRATION 


250 Contract Administration (3) 
Primarily for students in the Engineering Administration program. The administra 
tion, negotiation, and renegotiation of contracts between the government and industry 
for engineering, scientific, and other professional services, facilities, and materials 
Contract policies; fixed-price and cost-plus-fixed-fee, bidding, etc. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION 


913 7 oe, ° . . * 
“10 dministration in Government (3) 


} 


Selected topics in problems of federal administration, with particular attention to the 


role of Congress and the public in the administrative processes. 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12 G: neral Chemistry (4-4) 
A year course : credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
#cture, laboratory, and recitation. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra 
aboratory fee, $18 a semester. 


13 14 General ( hemistryv (4-4) 


A year course: credi ] 


t is not given for the first half until the second half is completed 
eneral chemistry for 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour) 
€ngineering students. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12 or 21, Physics 11. Laboratory 


fee, $18 a semester 


ENGLISH* 


A English for Foreign Students} 
“\ course in reading and writing designed to assist the foreign student in overcoming 
deficiencies in the use of Engl 


Mar, idiom, and vocabulary. 


Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, gram 


B Enol; 
English jor Fore ign Studentsy (3) 


Or second riti 


ready for Eng 
for compr 


semester foreign stud g of expository 


Paragraphs and themes; outlining; 


LE . : Ss 
English Composition* (3) 


Rey ie 


w of grammar, exercise in composition, readings 


1X English ( omposition* (3) 


“yt intensive course in English grammar and composition to which are assig 


yeuts whose placement tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work of 
“nglish 1, The course begins with detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in the 
asic structure of the English languas 
With the content of English 1. English 1X meets five hours a week and carries 3 
S€mester . ‘ 


hours of credit. The tuition fee is $115 (the regular fee of $30 a semester 


ruage and in the writing of paragraphs; it continues 


‘Our, plus an additional fee of $25). 
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> © Second half of the six-hour English Con 
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yn course required 


7 d practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in 
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MATHEMATICS 


> College Algebra} (3) 
Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic equations; 
introduction to theory of equations; mathematical induction and the binomial theorem; 
permutations, combinations, and probability; determinants; progressions. Prerequ 
site: one year each of high school algebra and high school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonometry; (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school geometty 
or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 
12 Analytic Geometry (3) 
(This course will be offered for the last time summer 1962.) 


: ea P rear of 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high school algebra, one yea? is 
high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry. 

21 Calculus I (3) praic 
: — ; : a 
Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation and integration of algeDt 


“ 5 : . : or 
and trigonometric functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 65 


: year 
two years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half y 
of high school trigonometry; or the equivalent. 


22 Calculus II (3) 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and applications; 
parametric equations; techniques of integration. Prerequisite: Mathematics 21. 
23 Calculus III (3) 
Vector concepts; improper integrals; solid geometry; partial differentiation an¢ 


cations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. 


24 Calculus IV (3) 


conics; 


{ appli: 


Multiple integration with applications; infinite series; differential equation® 
requisite: Mathematics 23. 
27 Calculus I and II (6) 
The equivalent of Mathematics 21 and 22. 
28 Calculus Ill and IV (6) 
The equivalent of Mathematics 23 and 24. 
29 Calculus I (3) 
(This course will be offered for the last time summer 1962.) : plics- 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometric functions with ap 


tions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 12. 


30 Calculus Il (3) 
(This course will be offered for the last time fall semester 1962-63.) hods 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions with applications, 9° : 
of integration, vectors, and parametric equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 44+ 


31 Calculus JII (3) 


Ca . . . € 5 

(This course will be offered for the last time spring semester 1962-63.) 
Infinite series, partial differentiation, multiple integrals, solid geometry, pss reg" 
tegrals, and differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 30 (or concu 
istration therefor). 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
Differential equations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. 
Mathematics 30 and 31, or 24. 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


" : ° ? g ° . vari 
Topics from advanced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 132. 


Prerequisit®* 
ables. 


t Credit is not given for English A, B; Mathematics 3, 6; or Speech B. 


ll Introductory Physic 


An introduction to t 


g£y; intr uc I 
and the properties of a te ial n 
Science students who ‘ iences. Prerequisite: 
high school algebra yry, and recitation. Material 
fee, $11. ’ 

14 General Physics (3) 

Mechanics, wave motion, and sour 1, Prerequisite: Physics 11 Prerequisite or con 
Current registratio1 Mathou tics 29 or 22. Lecture, labor ry, and recitation. Ma 


terial fee, $11. 


15 General Physics (3) 
Electricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 14. Prerequisite o1 concurrent re 
istration: Mathematics 30 or 23. Lecture, laboratory, and recitation. Material fee, $11 


16 General Physics (3) 


Mode mn pl IySics, molec t 
Physics 13 or 15. M 


116 


ure of matter, structure of the atom. Prerequisite 


Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) 
. , 
rimarily for engineers. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 111. 


19] 


Nuclear Reactors (3) 


‘‘eutron physics: sources of neutrons, neutron reactions, slowing down and diffusion; 
Mtroduction to transport theory; fission process; reactor types; ic theory of homo 
Geneous and heterogeneous reactors, including specific numerical studies from recent 


public ations. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 31 or 24 


PSYCHOLOGY 


145, Principle s o} i Human Rel ations | 5) 


*rimarily for students in the Engineering Admir 
Psyc holog ic t} 


rogram. Survey of the 


il principles involved in dealing with indi als and groups. 


STATISTICS 


9 
I Principle $ of Statistical Methods (3) 
“rates and } 
Characte 
one entry 


107 
S: Statistics for En gineers (3) 
tple Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hypothesis 
esting and estimation, nonparametric tests. Emphasis on engineering applications. 
rerequi : ar 
requisite: differential and integral calculus. 


es and lispersion, frequency listributions and their 


lecision processes. Prerequisite: 


attributes, aver 
ristics, regression and co 


ance unit in alge bra. Labo 


262 Manage rial Statistics and Quality Control | 
‘timarily for students in the Engineering Administration program. The application of 
plone! principles and practices to management and quality contro I Emphasis is 
ir re on the use of statistical tech ques in making management decisions, contro 
97 "8 quality and standardization. Pre requisite: Statistics 107 or the equivalent. 
7 12 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) 


year course 


R, : credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
asic 


Concepts, definitions, formulas of information theory; their significance and 


ah Properties, Shannon's coding theorem, channel capacity, oe ate 
tiation) nets inequalities of information theory and sufficiency; oe - - a- 
theory Problems of discrimination and hypothesis testing; asymptotic distribu ion 

¥ of information; analysis of contingency tables; loss of information due to 


froupj 
Ping and sequential analysis; comparison of experiments, 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 
THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


a 
The obectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to Pre 
mote the general welfare of the University. 7 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the University 
and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is or has been 
a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the University, oF the 
Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are those eligible members 
who are current contributors to or life members of The George Washington Univer 
sity General Alumni Association, the Alumni Associations of any school of the Unt 
versity, or contributors to the Alumni Fund. 
The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. - 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of address 


or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and has been affiliated 
with the General Alumni Association since that time. Its objects are to unite tne 
graduates and Faculty of the School of Engineering in closer fellowship, %© ar 
mote the general welfare of the School of Engineering and of the University @ 
large, to foster activities of the engineering organizations recognized by the Unt 
versity, and to advance the profession of engineering in general. 
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Academ i, programs leading lo de erees are offered im the follou ing co lege s and 
Schools: 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in 
Science (A.S.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Bac helor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 
“Cience in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), Master of Arts (A.M.) 


Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), and Master of Science (M.S.) 

Graduate Council: Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

Schoo! of Medicine: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

National Law Center 
Law School: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 

Graduate School of Public Law: Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Comparative 
Law (M.Comp.L ), Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.I 
(Am.Prac )), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 

*thool of Engineering: Engineering Technologist Certificate (Eng. Tech. Cert.), 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering (B.C.E.), Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
(BEE), Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (B.M.E.), Bachelor of Science in 

Ngineering (B.S. in Eng.), Master of Science in Engineering (M.S. in Eng.), 
ster of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 
hoo] of Pharmacy: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) and Master 

Sa Science in Pharmacy (M.S. in Phar.) 

00] of Education: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor of 
peace in Physical Education (B.S in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. 
n Ed.), Advanced Professional Certificate (Adv. Prof. Cert.), and Doctor of Ed- 

— (Ed.D.) 
he Government, Business, and International Affairs: Bar helor of Arts in Gov- 
Arts oS A.B. in Govt.), Bac! elor of Business Administration (B.B.A > Master of 
ah “ vovernment (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), 

Coll. octor of Business Administration (D.B.A.) aes aes 
an of General Studies: Associate in Arts (A.A.(C.G.S.)), Associate in Science 
of ACES»), Associate in Secretarial Administration (A.Sec.Adm ), Bachelor 

of A “i ( \.B.(C.G.S.)), Bachelor of Science in Cartography (B.S. in Cart.), Master 
‘Arts (A.M.(C.G.S.)), Master of Arts in International Affairs (A.M. in I. A.), 


and Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.(C.G.S.)). 
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ohn Keown McKee 
Damin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 
imes Matlack Mitchell, A.M. 
an 8 Edward Muth, A.B., LL.B. 
“Frederick A. Reuter, M.D. 
pcharles Sylvanus Rhyne, LLB., D.C.L., LLD. 
Onald )’ Arcy Shepard, LL.B. 
“arleton D. Smith 
Si hey William Souers, A.B., LL.D. 
Wis L, Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D... L.H.D. 
. » Corrin Strong, Ph.B., LL.D. 
ames Corne line Van Story, A.M. 
mes Edwin Webb, A.B., LL.D. 
‘rank Hs arvey Weitzel, A.B., LL.B. 
“exander We tmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Watson W. Wise, Ph. B. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


a ‘Bripes P h. D. Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
Mrs, Jou John Carr 
“ATS. Jog 3., Ed 
U Y8seg whe oe ig gy teow United States Engineers School, LL.D., Sc.D. 
Gilbert Grosvenor. A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Se.D. 
ang Stanle *y White, M.D., Sc.D. 
“yd B €nnett Wilson 


‘_ 
Nominated by the 


e alumni 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION * 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Thomas Henry Carroll, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., LL.D., President ; 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D., Provost and Dean of Faculties 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 
fe Tamis Wilson Borden, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

vy Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 

j Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions ; 

Frederick Russell Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian; Curator of Art 

William David Johnson, B.S. in B.A., Comptroller 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Se.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 


SS ee 
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an Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Activities for Women 
Be Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of Veterans 
: iW i Education . 
| 7 Joseph Richard Sizoo, AM., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Director of U™ 
{ (matey versity Chapel 

4 ; Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 

| : | 4 Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Administration 

eo || | Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Director of Women’s Athletics 

ey | f 4 | Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men’s Athletics 

) | Edward Martin Wall, A.B., LL.B., Director of Air Science hal 

| if | : John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Faculties; University Marsha 

= | a)? | ; 

| i 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
Ini 

i John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine; Medical Director Um 

versity Hospital 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 

Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital ‘ 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Director of Postgraduate Medical Education 


* For the academic year 1961-62. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by George 


Washington, who during his public life urged the establishment of such an insti- 
tution and who in his will left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) 
‘Ompany for the endowment of a university to be established in the District of 


Columbia “to which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might 
% sent for the completion of their Education in all the branches of polite litera- 
ture;—in arts and Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics 
& £00d Government”. 


lhe George Washington University operates under a charter granted by an act 
of Congress of Fel 


ruary 9, 1821, to Columbian College in the District of Columbia. 
In 873 the name was changed to “Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The 
*©orge Washington University” 
. The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, which offers work leading to Associate’s, Bachelor’s, and Master’s de- 
Brees: 


the Graduate Council, which offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy: the professional schools, which include Medicine; Law; Engineer- 
ing; Pharmacy: 
the College of 
of Special Stuc 

The 


Education; and Government, Business, and International Affairs; 


General Studies; the Division of University students; the Division 
lents; the Division of Air Science; and the Summer Sessions. 


George Washington University is a privately endowed University located 
on a well 


the White 


planned campus in the center of Washington within a few blocks of 


House. The government and educational management of the University 


ame vec, . “i . «4 ' . ¢ 
Uni vested in a self perpetuating Board of Trustees, with the President of the 
Iversity ca...: . : 
ersity s¢ rving as an ex officio member of the Board. 
ACADEMIC STATUS 
The ¢ ; : : +s 
le George Vj ashington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
®ency - , 
Pg y, the Middle States Association of Colle 


ges and Secondary Schools. This is 


mPortant to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 
Sity on niversity is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer- 
; ‘nen and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Ry agar of Medicine has had continuous approval by the Council on Medical 
Medica] ia the Americ in Medical Association and the Association of American 
state F,, vlleges. The 


te > degree of the School of Medicine is recognized by all 
Slate Ex 


amining Boards. 


LOCATION 


i. eA iG 
lous University is in downtown Washington within a few blocks of the White 

se . whe . d ; 
of th and the Federal Triangle of Government buildings, which house many 
a € 


, de é f Ms aT 
interest I partments of the Federal Government, and such museums of special 
‘0 medical students as the Smithsonian Institution, the National Museum, 

> Gardens. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
EMERITUS FACULTY 


Cioyp Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D.,, Doctor honoris causa of The George Washingto® 
University, President Emeritus of the University 


Erretr Cyr Arsrirron, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Physiology 

Rapa Grecory Beacuiey, M.D., Dr. P.H., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Health 
Practice : 

Warrer ANnprew Buoeporn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Medicine 

Dante LeRay Borven, A.M., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 

ROGER Morrison CHOISSER, B.S... M.D.. Professor Emeritus of Pathology Fe and 

Henry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics 
Gynecology 

Paut Frepertck Dickens, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine i 

Cartes Rosert Lee Hauer, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 

WiuiaM Hernpon Jenkins, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 

Epwarp Lewis, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics F 

Preston ALEXANDER McLenpon, B.S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 

DantreL Bruce Morrett, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology Psy’ 

Winrrep Overnotser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., L-H.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Psy 
chiatry 

LeLanp Witpur Parr, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Bacteriology 

Freperick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Urology 

JoserpH Hyram Rokr, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 

Grorce Byron Roru, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 

Tuomas CarLron THompson, B.S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 

Cuartes StanteY Wurre, M.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Surgery 


ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* eS 
f Mediciné 


Tueopore Jupson Apernetuy, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 2. 
Josepu Apranams, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
HERBERT ABRAMSON, A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Joun Prercu Avams, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
Epwarp Apetson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


Pau. Cartes Apxins, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery Anesthe 
Sotomon Napuraur Avpert, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
siology 


THEoporeE CRANDALL ALForp, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery 
Frank Duane ALLAN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Metvin Gustavus Avper, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 


Louis Katz Atperr, B.S., M.D.. Professor of Medicine cade 


3 ~ . r the 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed and at the head of each department * fo 
year 1961-62. 


(4) 


The School of Medicine 


Seymot R Avpert, A.B., M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 
James Francis Ampury, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Harvey AMMERMAN, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological 
Surgery 
TREopor Hersert Anpers, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Harry Forp AnperRSON, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Roperr Harper Anperson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Wittiam S1 ATON ANDI RSON, A.B... M.D.., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Irwin Arpam, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
RANK SOLOMON Bacon, B.S., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ALFrep Bar r, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
WittiAM ELprwci BaGEANT, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
OHN Martyn Bartey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
ILLIAM Oris Barey, Jr., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AMES Pray Baker, M.S., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


TLIAM Grorce BALuncER. A.B.. M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 


and Syphilolo ry 
Louis Sor Baron, Ph.D.. Special Lecturer on Microbial Genetics 
Re MON Errem Barr, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicin 
ROBERT Hy NR} BART! R. BS... M.D.. Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
OHN CHARLES BarTone, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
EANNE Cec Bateman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Tarry Ci ARK Bars 3. Jr. BS.. M.D.. Clinical Instructor in V edicine 
EMI, Herny RT BAvERSFELD, A.B... M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
TRGINIA Patrerson BEE! ar, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
OSEPH Br INSTEIN, A.B.. M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ORERT Rew Berton, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
UTH Bos: Hwitz Benepicr, A.B.. M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Marta Henxy Br NZINGER, M.D.. {ss stant P ojessor Of ineiipenere) 
tt Berc, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic ae 
—" Restrom, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Rt Wy LIAM BERLINER, B.S.. M.D.. Spec al Lecturer on Renal Diseases 


ARRy 
g  *Y Louis Berman, BS., M.D., Assistant ( 
SIDNEY Bey 


inical Professor of Radiology 


tMAN, B.S.. M.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


SOL t 
Lomo Ropney Bersac K, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical 
‘ARISTOPH} R 


LAND Essic 


Professor of Radiology 


UTHARnE 1 Breren, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

> NE Birncu, A.B.. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
SLACK, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

. M.D.. Professor of Surgery 

BLumperc, M.D., Ph.D.. Special Lecturer in Anatomy 

3LUMENTHAL, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Medicine 
MA, A B.. M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

VERMAN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


MAS By ; 
“UGENE oo EY, A.B., M.D., Assist 


nt Clinical Professor of Surgery 


tical Professor of Radiology 


ical Instructor in Orthopedic 


TH Brennecke, A.B., M.D., Clin 


Turopore Bever, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
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6 The George Washington University 
henteshimeinied eth ae a 


ALEXANDER Brestow, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 
CrensHAW Douctas Brices, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Atpert Seymour Bricut, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology 
Aurrep Bricuuio, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; Associate Univer 
sity Physician 
Warren Danie Britt, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Bernard Beryt Bropre, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Brooxs Gmeon Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
CrawFrorp SouTHWELL Brown, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 
Hatta Brown, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Jack Harotp Upton Brown, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in Physiology 
Raymonp Natuan Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
Tuomas McPuerson Brown, A.B., M.D., Eugene Meyer Professor of Medicine 
Greorce Cumminc Bucuanan, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
James THEoporE Burns, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Stewart Witiam Busu, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Cesar Aucusto Caceres, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Paut Caasrisi, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 
Marcaret EvizaBbetu Cauian, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 
Dave Corpin Cameron, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
WiiuiaM Ropert Carrow, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Proteins 1 
Ricuarp Bernarp Casrety, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine; University Physician 
WituaM Paxson CHaurant, Jr., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
Freperic DunBar CuapMan, A.B., M.D., C.M., Associate in Medicine 
Georce ALLyn Cuapman, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Paut Cuoporr, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Joun Bert Curistensen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Lioyp Eucene Cuurcn, D.D.S., Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
Haroip Wittiam Ciark, Jr., Ph.D., Associate in Biochemistry 
Hucn Game Cuiark, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
James Cuirrorp, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Cuartes Seymour Coak.ey, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 
Rosert Norwoop Coate, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Georce Joet Conen, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Vicror Huco Coun, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology ; 
ALLAN Bertram Coteman, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Perer Diacoumis Comanpuras, B.S., M.D, M.S. in Med., Special Lecturer 0 
enterology 
Josepu Francis Conton, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 
AuprEY Connor, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
CHARLES Barrie Cook, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pathology 
Ropert Carter Cook, Special Lecturer on Medical Genetics 
Cuares Davin Cooper, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
WituiAM Hurvpert Cooper, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetri 
cology 
BERNARD Rosert Cooperman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Harotp Corson, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Ernest Cortove, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


n Gastro 


os d Gyne 


The School of Medicine 


Ron ALD Armore Cox, A.B., M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology; Aasiniite Tl niversity 


Physician 
Louis ALECK Craic, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


Euizaperu AMANDA Crisp, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


colog y 


JEREMIAH KerrH Cromer, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 


cology 
Wittiam Hours Crossy, A.B., M.D., Special Lecturer on Hematology 
ACK CrowELL, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Joun Cr LBERSON, A.B.. M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 
Leon Rx HARD CULBERTSON, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of l rology 
Harrison Everett Curtis, B.S., M.D., /nstructor in Anesthesiology 
TLLIAM Joun Cusninc, B.S., M.D., /nstructor in Surgery 
70RDON WaLForD Daistey, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
ABRAHAM Wotrre Danisn, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Davi STANLEY Davis, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Ler Wasnincron Davis, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
ILLIAM JosepH GranaM Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
‘LARKE Davison, Ph.D.. Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
Rogerr Day, A.B.. M.D.. Associate in Ophthalmology 
SEN JAMIN FRANKLIN Dean, Jr., M.D., M.S., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; 
University Surgeon 
“YLE Conway Drarpt Nn, Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
TP HEN W ILLIAM Deyrer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
NATOLE SrepHEN DEKABAN, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
ANIEL Dryxin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ERBERT HAROLD Diamonp, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
SIEDRICH PAUL. Juuius Diecxe, Dr. rer. nat., Associate Professor of Physiology 
“AMUEL Mayer Dopex, A.M., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
_ Gynecology 
CtaRLorre Parr 1A Dontan, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
RVILLE Wricut DonneELLy, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
AMILTON PEacox K Dorman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
SBERT LeRoy Dow, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
Tony McCuttox H Drummonp, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
PHN Witt 1AM DuCuez, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
IRGINIA Duceins, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
Peta J Dun, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
Wy et Epwarp pt Prey, B.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
LAM RANKIN Duryee, Ph.D., Research Professor of Experimental Pathology 
oy ALBERT DuspaBex, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Cology ° , ] 
=e Francis Dys r, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Medicine; Associate Uni- 
Persity Physician 
ta DuNtop Ecker, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ACE THEMISTOCLES Economos, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
me AB. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Poyeliairy 
OEL Ex SUSSELL EnrMAntRraut, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
“LKES, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
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8 The George Washington University 


Custer Witson Emmons, Ph.D., Special Lecturer on Medical Mycology 

WituiAM Francis Enos, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

Jerome Harovp Epstein, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Junius Rosert Epsrein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Zeki Erm, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

Crayton Bernarp Erurmce, M.D., Professor of Medicine; Director of Postgraduale 
Medical Education 

Joun McCarium Evans, A.B., M.D., Professor of Medicine 

Tueopore Mytes Farser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 

Oris Ruanor Farey, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Joun ANTHONY Farrevy, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

Henry Leon Ferrer, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 

James JoserH Ferrer, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Ropert Hanna Fexrx, M.D., M.P.H., Special Lecturer on Mental Hygiene 

WituraM Rosert Fe cts, Jr., B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

LEON Ferber, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Epwarp Ecner Fercuson, M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 

GrorceE Fata, M.D., Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 

Henry Fievp, Jr., B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer on Internal Medicine 

GerALp Joun Fisuer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Lester WALTER Fix, M.D., Associate in Pathology 

Marvin Peace Foorer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecolog} 

Cuarces WittiaM Foutxe, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

RicHarD CrosMAN Fow er, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

Mary Auice VANN Fox, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

RanpotpH Apams Frank, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry f 

CLARENCE KENDALL Fraser, Ph.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetries 
and Gynecology a 

Donatp Suarp Freverickson, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer on Internal Medicmé 

Fritz ADoLpH FReYHAN, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

ApotpH FrrepMan, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

JosepH MarsHa.t Friepman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology 

Marvin Fucus, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


James Quincy Gant, Jr., M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
and Syphilology 
Erving Francis Geever, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Leon Gerser, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Sam Tuompson Ginson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine Y 
EucENE Sotomon GLapsbEN, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Mu-ron Sanrorp Garr, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
WituiaM Bainsriwce Giew, M.D., M.S., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
James Lee Gopparp, M.D., M.P.H., Special Lecturer on Aviation Medicine 
Hersert ApraHaM Goupserc, M.B., Ch.B., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Seymour ZonaLp Goups.att, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Tuomas ALpHonse Gonper, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Me 
ReuBen Goopman, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 
Francis Byron Gorpon, Ph.D., M.D., Special Lecturer on Virology 


dicine 


Roser Simxosky Gorpon, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
SAMUEL CuraBoLowsKki Gorvon, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
Guanes Ernest Gosuen, A.B.. M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Conran Gossexs, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Raymonp Georces GoTTscHALK, B.S.. M.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of 
Pathology 
Ernesr Ava Got LD, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Murray Grant, M.D., D.P.H., Clinical Professor of Community Health 
IRVING Gray, Ph D.. Professorial Lecturer on Isotopes 
Paut Houiery Gray, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
OBERT Miron Greenserc, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Ancus Maclvor Grirrin. Ph.D.. Professor of Microbiology; Associate Dean of the 
School of Medicine 
‘OBERT Henry Grou, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
FREDERK K Mouton Gross, M.D.. Associate in Medicine 
Maser, HARLAKENDEN Grosvenor. M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
HARLES GRUENWAI p, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
Muron Gusack, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Marcarer Frances Guretius, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
OHN Tuom as HAGENBUCHI r. B.S.. M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
“LIAM Donaup Hann, M.S., Associate in Microbiology 
OBERT Howe H aRMON, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 


JeRomr Barn Harre.i, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; Associate 


Niversity Surgeon 
AVIp WARNER Harris, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
ORES Kiar Harnis II, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
SABELL A Harrison, A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
LARENCE Ricuarp Hartman, A.B.. M.D.. Associate Professor of Medicine 
HOMAs Legs Hartman, A.M.. M.D.. Associate in Medicine 
FORCE JosEPH Hayes, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological 
Surgery 
~ "ROCK Heap, M.D., D.DS.. LL.B., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; Pro- 
€ssorial Lecturer in Forensic Medicine 
LSON Bowman Hetwic, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer in Pathology 
OSEPH FRANKLIN HenpersoNn, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
hoy Herz. Ph.D., M_D.. Special Lecturer on Endocrinology 
ZEORCE ALFRED Hiccins, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
SLIZABETH Harman Hitt, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
PRNELIA Hocu-Licer, M.D.. 
EROY Epwarp He 


OSEPH Fev... 
= S REDERICK HorrMan, Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology 
ARIEL C 


CAHILL Ho.unsueap, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Medicine (Phar- 
Macolopy ) 


EARL Hoiiy 
ALEC H 
D 


N 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
ECK, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


»MS., M._D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ue tos me, MS. M.D.. Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Rwitz, M.D. 
ORMAN Harowy Hory 
UGH Oscoop House, 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
witz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 
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Rosert Lynwoop Howarp, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Wiiu1AM ALLEN Howarp, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Joun Stewart Howe, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 

Joun Decator Hoy e, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Kennetu Anprew Huse , A.B., M.D., Associate in Physiology 

Rupotepu Hucu, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Microbiology 

Artuur Procror Husteap, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 

Vincent Micnaet loving, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Norman Harry Isaacson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Joun ALEXANDER IsHERWooD, Ph.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

Carouine Jackson, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology 

Leon Jacoss, Ph.D., Special Lecturer on Medical Parasitology 

MarsHatt Hannis Jacosson, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine ; 

Ruta Exizaperu Kerr Jaxosy, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological 94” 
gery 

WituiaM Dasney JARMAN, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 

Lent Currron Jounson, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer in Pathology 

Tuomas Nick Jounson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy 

Warren CHARLES Jonnson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

Ben Cattoway Jones, Jr., B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

CuarLes Witson Jones, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Pauta Reines Kaiser, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 

Sot Karz, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer on Pulmonary Disease 

Morton Setwyn Kaurman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Cuarves Keck, A.B., M.D., Associate in Orthopedic Surgery 

Witmer Deaver Keune, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

Emmetr Leroy Kenor, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Georce ArcuBaLp KeEtser, Jr., B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

Marvin Hayne Kenprick, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Joun Keneacy, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 

Tuomas James Kennepy, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Irvin Kerwan, B.S., M.D., C.P.H., Associate in Medicine 

Joun Mark Kesuisuian, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

IsnaEL Kesster, M.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Harry Jay Kicuerer, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

Evmer Ricuarp Kine, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


ArrHur Hiram Kiracore, Jr., A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and 
HaypeN Kirpy-Smiru, B.S., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
Syphilology 


Srancey WituiaM Kirsrem, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ALBERT Davin Kistin, A.M., M.D., Special Lecturer on Cardiology 

Jack Kuen, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Morais Kiemnerman, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Cavin TREXLER Kopp, A.B., M.D., Warwick Professor of Surgery (Cancer) ; and 

Arvin Bernt Cuirrorp Knupson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physical Medicine 
Rehabilitation 

Marvin Curtis Korencoip, D.D.S.,. B.S.. M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


NorMAN Currrorp Kramer, M.S., M.D., /nstructor in Medicine 
Morris Epwarp Krucorr, B.S., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 
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Warr R Kurvanp, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Wittiam THURSTON Lapy, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Manvuet LANDMAN, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Syphilology 

Joun Winmn R Latimer, Jr., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Henry Pratuer Laucuuin, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Ciartes Epw ARD Law, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ARNOLD AvBert Lear, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Cuesry R Etwoop Lesser, Ph.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 

TAROLD By RNARD LEHRMAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

SANFORD Leon Lerkin, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

Morris Cec. Lerkinp, M.S., Special Lecturer on the History of Microbiology 

Eow ARD JosepH Leonarb, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

'HOMAS Mites LeonarD, Ph.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Gordon Sp 


ARKS LETTERMAN, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Arrant R JEROME Levens, B.S., M.D., Associate in Neurology 

SIDNEY Levin, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

ACK Louis Ly VINE, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
ILLIAM Ly wis, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

*ON McNeexy Livererr, BS., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 

EAN Dot GLAS Locxuart, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

HN Hayes Lopci , A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

AMEs \V ALLING Lonc, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

HN THOMAS Lorp, A.B., M.D., C.M., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 

>AMUEL Dennis Louse, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


‘ECINALD SpENcER Lot riE, B.S., M.D., Med. Se.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Pediatric i 


: *sychiatry 

'ICTOR FRED: RICK Lupewic, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital 
CUNNINGHAM Ramsey MacCorpy, M.D., Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
Cordon Ruopes MacDona.p. B.S., M.D., Associate in Urology 

HAYER Mitts Mackenzir, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

TaN Duncan MacLennon, M.B., M.D., Special Lecturer in Microbiology 
 RCHIBALD Ri H MacPuerson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

AROLD Josepy Macnuson, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Special Lecturer on Occupational 
Health , 

“LEANOR Lewis MAKEI . B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

7EORCE Maksim. M.D., M.S. in Ped {ssistant Clinical Professor o} Pediatrics 
PEN JAMIN MAncuester, M.D., Assistant ( cal Professor of Medicine 

AROLD GEORGE MANp} L, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 

AMEs CHARLEs Manpes, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

"CHARD F RANK Maneco.p, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
aura Pay KARD Mann, M.D.. Associate in Medicine 


Jory > . : 
EN Bayne Marsury, M.D., Associate in Medicine 


AJMoN1 MARSAN, M.D., Associate in Neurology 
TLLIAM 

n LAVERNE )\ 
ul BER r 


OSIM 


; 
lars, B.S.. M.D.. Associate Professor of Pathology 
SH Epwarp Martin, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
“HIRLE ° Pie 4 
LEY Sj E Martin, A.B.. M.D.. Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ASHIp Mass Mi, M.D 


iy J; ine 
{ssistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Paut Mazet, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 

Marcret Karuertna McCase, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Dennis PARFREMENT McCarty, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Ruta McCuintock, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology 

Wiuiam Srantey McCung, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

James Jerry McFarvanp, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Otolary 
gology 

Tuomas Hopce McGavack, A.B., M.D.. Special Lecturer on Metabolic Disease 

LAWRENCE CuEsTeR McHenry, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

WILLIAM PRENTISS McKetway, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics 
Gynecology 

Joun Wim McTicue, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

Witiam Carey Me oy, M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Surgery 

Rosert ALLEN MEnpELSOHN, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 

Jean Hucues Menerrez, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

Maurice Mensu, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Grorce Witcox Mertcatr, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

HERMAN ARNOLD MeEyverspurc, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

FRANK Netson Miter, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 

RaLpu Bretney Mutter, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Jere Hotitoway Mircuett, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physiology 

RecinaLp Henry Mircuett, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Witu1aM Ross Morais, M.D., Associate in Surgery 

WituaM Frrzceratp Morrissey, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Medicine 

Hersert ALAN Moskovitz, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Howarp Oris Morr, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

BerNarRD WituiAM Murpny, M.B., Ch.B., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

CorNELIUS FRrANcis Murry, B.S., M.D., Instructor in Radiology 

James Perer Murpny, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurolo, 


gical Sur- 


gery 

Francis James Murray, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Watrer Kenpatt Myers, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer on Internal Medicine 

Nrinos Myriantuopoutos, Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

Watrer Lewis Nauts, M.D., Special Lecturer on Pulmonary Disease 

Joun Peter Nasou, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

BeRTLE NEtson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Puiu Gittarp Netson, M.D., Ph.D., Associate in Physiology 

Junius Satem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 

Wiruiam New MAN, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 

Joserpu Ney, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Marcaret Mary Nicuotson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Grorce Norpuincer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Wituiam Davin O_puam, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 

Bennett OvsHaker, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 

Jack Ortorr, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Haroip Heacocx Orvis, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

BernarD Howarp Ostrow, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Grpert Orrenserc, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
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Russei Smiru PAcE, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology; Medical Con- 
sultant to the Speech Clinic ' 

Heten Part isTER, Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Psychology) 

Ricuarp Emery Parmer, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

Epwin PEARSON PARKER III, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Dee Ricu Parkinson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology 

Joun Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; Dean of the School 
of Medicine; Medical Director, University Hospital 
OBERT CARLETON Parett, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology 

Atvin Epwarp Parrish, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine; Associate Dean of 
the School of Medicine 

Roser tr Harotp Parrott, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Sam Cuapman Pascoe, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Haroip Inwin Passes, Med.B., B.Surg., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Jou FREDERICK Pauty, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Joun Howext Peacock, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

Heten Guicx Pearcy, A.B., M.S.W., Associate in Psychiatry (Social Work) 

Jep Wituiams Pearson, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ILLIAM Jackson Prepies, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Special Lecturer on Public Health 
Practice 

‘HOMAS Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pathology 

Crorcr Bernarp PELLEt . Jr.. MS., Associate in Microbiology 

4Uis Roperr Perna, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Jantes Hurcueon Perr, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
EONARD THEODORE Pererson, B.S.. M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic 
Surgery , 

as Oris Prerce, M.S., Special Lecturer on Public Health Engineering 

oad CLEMETH Prerponr, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery 
© IRENE Py ATT, A.B. M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 

oa SorIcY, Ph.B., BS., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 

7E Nicnowas Pours, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

— SMAI Lwoop Poote, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
“INIA Prttow Porter, A.B., M.D., /nstructor in Anesthesiology 

— AGER, AM., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Paychiatry ee 

ree a PRANDONI, BS., M.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Nex: , ODFREY I REISSER, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Mitnoce . Price, BS., M._D.. Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

ane ; ROTAS, A.B., M.D.. Associate in Medicine 

~ Rar hi PucH, BS., MD. l niversity Physic ian 

vray a Puic, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics oe 

“NCE ELIAS Putnam, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ie A.B., M.D.. Associate in Medicine ne 

Cts a RAL i, M.D., Ph.D., Lecturer in Payeeney : os 

Joszpn stp ARD R ALL. M.D.. Ph.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

ATHERIVE Rew R ANKIN, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatry 

WARD | . . A-B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

ADRIAN ‘orhaay XEA, A.B., M.D.., Associate in Medicine 

OHN Arvo Re Jr., BS., M.D., Assoc vate un orrwire d a 

\ ELVIN Ru tEED, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

ACH, Ph.D.. Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
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Tuomas Eimer Reicuevperrer, B.S., M.D., M.P.H.. Associate Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics 

EuGENE MarsHaty Renkin, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

FREDERICK TuRNER Reuter, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of l rology 

Jack JAcoB Rueincotp, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Duane Case Ricurmeyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Barton Winters Ricuwine, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Norman Cuares Rintz, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry a 

Huco Vicror Rizzou, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Sur- 
gery 

Joun Wurrson Roark, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Mary Louise Rossins, Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology 

Rosert Hoop Rosertson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

FLoyp Sreruinc Rocers, B.S., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

RicuarD ALLAN Rocers, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

Austin BertraM Ronrsaucn, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Sul 
gery 

Rurus Martin Rott, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Monroe James Romansky, A.B., M.D., Professor of Medicine 

Watrer Josepu Romesxo, B.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

HERBERT GERALD Rose, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Morton Harotp Roser, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ArTuuR Rosensaum, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Morris Hirsu Rosenserc, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Louts Ross, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Matuew Ross, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer in Psychiatry 

Irwin Winn Rovner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

NorMAN Hartiey Rusenstein, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

MARSHALL DEGRAFFENRIED RurFin, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psy- 


chiatry 
Patricia Hotty Russevt, M.D., Jnstructor in Anesthesiology 
Josepu Aziz Sasri, A.B., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 
Haroip Cuarves Sapin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Joun Harmer Sacer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Zack Witten Sanpers, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology ; d 
Metvin Westey Sanpmeyer, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics @ 

Gynecology 

Tuomas STrone Sappincton, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Me : ‘ 
STANLEY Jay Sarnorr, A.B., M.D., Special Lecturer on Cardiovascular Physiolog) 
Mary KATHERINE LAURENCE SARTWELL, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Wituiam Witrrep Saunpers, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Radiology 
CHARLES JosePH SAVARESE, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
RicHarD SCHAENGOLD, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


dicine 


Leste Scuarrer, M.B., Ch.B., Associate in Psychiatry 
WituuaM Joun Scuewe, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Cyrm Aucustus Scuucman, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Joun Duncan Scuutrz, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Maxine ANN Scuurter, A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
Atvin Settzer, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

GrorcE Suarpe, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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SAMUEL Hazen SHEA, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ernest ALFRED WATSON SHE ppARD, M.D., C.M., Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 


Max GmB_e SHerer, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Josepy Lee Sin RIDAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 


Haroip Martin Sirver, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Maurice Ar THUR SISLEN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JAMEs GLovER Sites, M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Tene I-Lren Hsu Sw, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 


ALBerr Sjorrpsma, Ph.D., M.D., Special Lecturer on Internal Medicine 


BENJAMIN WittiaMs Smiru, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biochemistry 


Joun Er DRID Smiru, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Rarpy GRAFTON SMITH, M.D.., Ph.D.., Clinical Professor ot Pharmacology 


Roger t Rovanp Smrru, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Scorr Winrietp Srrn, Ph.D., Associate in Radiology 
Nicuoxas Patrick Ditton Smytu, M.S., M.B., Ch. 
Luriex Henry Sxyver, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ETER Soyster, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Crorce WarrEN Spreun, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

WILLIAM Wooprow Sransro, M.D., Professor of Radiology 

WiLLiAM Stark, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatric Psychiatry 

H AROLD Srey: ns, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology 

THomas Dae Srewart, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 


G . 
— ES F REDERICK STIEGLER, A B.., M.D.. Associate in Pediatric s 


ILLIAM LeEere Stone, A.B., M.D., Associ in Med 


ne 
n 


ONS _ . 
. NALD Harrison Srusps, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
“AMUEL Jacop NATHAN St GAR, Phar.G., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Med- 


Wine 


D, ; ' 5 
AVID Cuen-Hw A Sun, M.D.,. Se.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


EON S 
. oN SW ELL, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Lipids 


TANLEY JEROME Tavpers, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
RENE Gorsk1 T AMAGNA, M.D.. Assistant ( linical Professor of Medicine 

Netson Monro 

ama Tat B, B.S.. M.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
OBERT Grorce Taytor, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

a Rov Kwoop TE! FORD, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 


oa SHTOFFER TENEBLATT, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
YAMES Ricy ARD THistLeruwaire, B.S., M.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


Lawrenc k 


Ry IZABETH 


['weari, Ph.D.. Associate in Physiology 
7EORG} 


l'evsxy, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
N = 
NA Coynr Topp, A.B.. M.D.. Assoc 


) 


AARow : : 
R N HERBERt l'raum, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Pre 
‘Ommunity Healt}; 
JANET T < ig ; 
ONET TRAVELL, A.B., M.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


“AR , 4 . 
LETON Ray MOND TREADWELL, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
OWARD Perry 


3., Assistant Professor of Surgery 


YER Harotp STOLAR. B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Tart, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Jay 1 Homas, B.S., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
HARLES W ATERS THompson,. M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

‘OW ARD Erwin Ticxti, A.B.. M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
SIARLES STAN] EY TwBat, Ph.D., M.D.. Assistant Research Professor of Physiology 


ute Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
ventive Medicine and 


, ; ’ pn 
TREICHI eR, M._D.. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics ar d Gynecology 
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Joun Warkins Trenis, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Witt1aM MacLouon Triste, A.B., M.D., M.Med.Sc., Associate in Otolaryngology 

PrerrE Tutovu, M.D., Special Lecturer on Pulmonary Function 

Pinparos Roy Vacetos, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

GreorcE VarRTKES VAnouny, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 

Nan Van Wacenen, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

Francis New. Wavprop, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

James CurisropHer Watsu, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Joun Watsu, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

DonaLp Waters, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Witxarp Beecuer Watters, B.S., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 

Ropert Orr WarTHEN, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics ; 

Jonun Aucustine Wasuincton, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrie 

Donato Morcan Warkin, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Josepu Hicxs Watson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine ‘ 

Joun Warr, Jr., M.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 

Mary Fatrorst Wart, M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

James Winston Warts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surgery 

Witt Jack Weaver, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

CuarLes Ricuarp Wess, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

CuarLes Matcotm Weser, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

Georce Davis Weicxuarpt, M.D., Associate in Neurology 

Joun Russett Weimer, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

Jacos JosepH Weinstein, B.S., Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Surgery 

DanreL Leicu Wess, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pathology 

ArTuurR WelssBacH, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Enzymes 

Don Wencer, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery ; 

Francis Lett Wencer, M.D., Associate in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitano” 

Smwney Lee WERKMAN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

HEteNE GituiAErt Werner, A.B., M.D., /nstructor in Anesthesiology 

Marcaret EvisAserH WESTECKER, Dr. rer. nat., Associate in Physiology 

Daviv Corwett Wuerry, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Cartes Stantey Wurre, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Wituiam Wurrmore, Jr., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

ALLEN Winoe, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
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elen L * veorge W ashington University Hospital was opened in 1948, and the 
« and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building housing the Cancer Clinic 

. 1 1954. Additional clinical facilities are used at the District of 
veneral Hospital, Children’s Hospital, St. Elizabeths Hospital, and 
eterans Administration Hospital. The School of Medicine maintains 
he oscraaeg not only with the various divisions of the University, but also with 
medical research and scientific establishments of the federal gov- 
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OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of the School of Medicine is to prepare men and women in the 
art and science of medicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever changing 
society. It is the responsibility of the School of Medicine to provide its students 
with a systematic plan of instruction in the basic medical sciences, with well 
guided clinical experience, with opportunities for expression in research, and with 
a philosophy in keeping with the highest ethics of the profession. t 

To achieve these objectives the School of Medicine has developed a progressive 
plan of instruction and a balanced, comprehensive curriculum. To carry out the 
program the University maintains a faculty of adequate size and of outstanding 
ability and makes use of facilities which provide exceptional opportunities for T 
search and clinical training. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 

The curriculum is a progressive one, beginning with basic medical science and 
expanding to include the more complex aspects of the prevention of disease 4M 
care of the sick. The teaching program is organized under the various depatt 
ments of the School of Medicine. (See “Courses of Instruction”, pages 39-57.) 

The schedule for the first year begins with an orientation week designed © 
introduce the new students to the Faculty, to the upperclassmen, and to the si 
vironment for their medical education. The students meet for informal pr 
discussions with upperclassmen and members of the Faculty on such subjects a 
curriculum, medical terminology, use of library facilities, ethics and aims of 
medical profession, and student health. a 

First year instruction is given in anatomy, biochemistry, and physiology using 
the classroom and laboratory facilities of the School of Medicine. Early in theit 
medical careers students are encouraged to participate in research. l 
» norma 


Having completed the preliminary study of structure and function of the 
; proc 


body, the student progresses in the second year to a consideration of disease se 
esses and mechanisms. The various microbial agents capable of causing disea’ 
are studied in the course in microbiology, and the effect of these and other es 
substances upon the body are studied in the course in pathology. The monet 
action of various therapeutic agents are considered in the course in pharmaco 0By’ 
Introductory lectures and demonstrations in the clinical sciences are given re 
the second semester in order to prepare the student for the responsibilities ® 
following year. cha 
In the third year the student is assigned to the University Hospital and aia 
hospitals for lectures, conferences, and clinical studies. He serves in the "oe 
divisions of the hospital assisting in the preparation of clinical records - ws 
forming certain clinical laboratory examinations. He learns to apply dis 
and therapeutic procedures in the care of patients. During this period instr 


jons 
ng eg : soo : : - servation 
is individual or in small groups. The instructor reviews the student’s observ! 


rleage- 
at the bedside and guides him in the development and application of his knowledg 
During the following summer each fourth year student is required 
eight weeks in one of the clinical facilities of the School of Medicine. large 
fourth year the student’s responsibility for inpatient care continues and . clinic 
but at least an equal part of his time is spent in the study and care epitals 
patients. The University Hospital, the District of Columbia General How. 
Children’s Hospital, Mount Alto Veterans Administration Hospital, and “hi fina 
beths Hospital provide the students with experience in many fields. In this 


year of formal 


environment so that en 
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J ene Re eet Se. —_— 
Lecture, Laboratory 
Subject Conference or Total 
or Clinic Clerkship 

Anesthesiology woesmecceine oaks 16 = 16 
Clinical Pathological Conference 16 ome 16 
Medicine Bivecets 64 240 304 
Medical Laboratory — 60 60 
Neurology ants 16 60 76 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 96 120 216 
Ophthalmology 16 — 16 
Pediatrics lovencksuntteabendeinwesdtesesadl 32 120 152 
Physical Medicine ...........-:s:sse0 16 — 16 
Psychiatry 16 — 16 
Radiology inca ‘ais 16 — 16 
= ag Seen pee anda Sa oa 112 240 352 
Otolaryngology a 16 — 16 
Admitting and Emergency — 120 120 
Therapeutic Conference 32 -- 32 

oe ET irethe Loe esse 16 — — 

Total 2 180 ts ae. 1,440 _ 


SUMMER CLERKSHIP 


Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology or 


tween third and fourth years. 


Fourtu YEAR 


Pediatrics—eight weeks 


be- 


_ ee 
Subjec t Fo me Soret: Total 
or Clinic Clerkship 
OE gL oo OOS Ser — 120 120 
Clinical Pathological Conference . 28 — 28 
Forensic Medicine ...........ssscs0sses 12 — 12 
NO SET eae eee -_ 360 360 
Obstetrics and Gynecology ........... id - 240 240 
RS See aac ae Ee 28 240 268 
ROONEY = cat aisnsisksssscticraioonintiyijcoatsslas — 120 i” 
Public Health Practice .............. 5 — 
PRUNES oicdetnces csldbsbbaceonbincousp sone _— 360 
Surgical Anatomy ....... aa 15 — ia 
Surgical Pathology ........sssserseen 12 — ——— 
Total 100 140 | io 
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EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


_ Medical School Building—The building housing the School of Medicine is a 
five-story structure with lecture rooms, classrooms, students’ rooms. and the fol- 
OWing laboratories: anatomy; biochemistry; microbiology; pathology; pharmacology; 
and physiology. 

They are 


fully equipped to enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory 
Courses 


and to acquire the technical skill necessary in modern clinical and investi- 
Bative work. 

Research and Administration Building—The Research Building houses special 
aboratories for graduate and staff research in the departments of Anatomy; 
diochemistry; Microbiology; Pharmacology; and Physiology. Special facilities are 
Provided for the s 
Virologic 
of the research program either on a volunteer basis or with the support of special 
Research Scholarships. 

On the first 


t floor, the west wing is occupied by a modern medical library; the 


tudy of radioactive compounds, for tissue-culture techniques, and 
procedures. Selected students are invited to participate in certain aspects 


fast wing 


gtaphic laboratories and other facilities for audiovisual aids to education are on the 
Second floor. 


houses the administrative offices of the School of Medicine. Photo- 


Medical Library—The Medical Library in well-equipped quarters on the first 
or of 1339 H Street NW., contains 24,500 carefully selected volumes, including 


the new . ig . E 
new medical works and the principal medical journals. 


Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other medical and scientific libraries. 
1¢ Medical Library is open from 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. each class day, Mon- 

wy4 through Friday, and from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. Saturday. 

branch of the Medical Library is maintained in the University Hospital for 

use of the resident physicians, interns, and students. It is open Monday 

ee Friday, 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. and 6:00 to 11:00 P.M. During the academic 

J T the library is also open Saturday and Sunday from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

s. George Washington University Hospital._—This 125-bed hospital is staffed 

icing wected by the Faculty of The George W ashington University School of Med- 
* 4t provides excellent clinical opportunity for the instruction of medical stu- 


dents, Speciats; : 
e¢ ts, Specialties in the fields of medicine and surgery have aaenen Se me 
Mpment for the 


the 


and 


diagnosis and care of ambulatory and hospital patients. 


Th GovERNMENT MusEuMS 
Med. Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds of Walter Reed Army 
: 8) 


. P 2 7 i : . , 
ge al C¥ nter, affords unexcelled opportunity for study of conditions met in 
“heral medic; 


ts Collection 
Ce », 
®ived from all 


ne and surgery as well as those of special military significance. 

of anatomical and pathological specimens comprises material re- 

al areas of the world and is unequaled in this country. The Museum 

a ced ae” National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, the esr “ce 

Pportunity f. various collections ol the Department of Agriculture all afforc 
. _,) tor study of materials of special interest in various areas of Medicine 
Us allied sciences, 


Students CLINICAL FACILITIES 


nical ,at The George Washington University School of Medicine receive 
at aff; training at the | niversity Hospital, at the University Cancer Clinic, and 
Mated hospitals, } 
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The George Washington University Hospital—The Medical Director and Chiefs 
of Services are responsible for the supervision of patient care. The individual 
student has direct responsibility to patients under supervision. Clinical and clinica 
pathological conferences are held in which the history of patients, laboratory Te 
ords, and the physical and pathological findings are presented and correlated. — 

The University Clinics——The University Clinics have facilities for each Service 
in the Hospital. Fourth-year students are assigned in rotation by section for I 
struction in the University Clinics. 

The George Washington University Cancer Clinic—The Helen L. and Mary E. 
Warwick Memorial Building, opened in 1954, houses the Cancer Detection Clinic 
and special laboratories for research related to the nature, diagnosis, and treat 
ment of cancer. 

The facilities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are used for teaching medic 
dents. The diagnosis and treatment of various forms of neoplasms are presente® 


a] stu 


The results of treatment are evaluated by follow-up studies. 


District of Columbia General Hospital—The District of Columbia General Hos 
pital, one of the ten largest general hospitals in the country, is a teaching facility 
for students of the School of Medicine. 7 

The hospital has a bed capacity of approximately 1,400. It is the principal x 
cility for the care of the indigent sick of the community. In 1960 the outpatier” 
department had over 110,000 clinical visits. Approximately 200 patients are Te 


. ‘ ‘ “ae . - er 
istered daily in the admitting and emergency service, of whom from 15 to 20 P 


: ; was. met » Dis 
cent are admitted to the Hospital. This is the largest emergency service in the ! ‘ 
> . . i. >» examin 
trict, and a great variety of acute medical problems and surgical cases are nt 
) ce 


and treated. From 35 to 40 per cent of the patients are referred to the outp# 
clinics for further diagnosis and treatment. sole for 
Children’s Hospital—This is one of the largest and best known hospitals ‘. 
children in the United States. Medical students receive training and clinical 
perience in pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient services. Special lectures a 
clinical work in child psychiatry are given in Children’s Hospital. § Com 
St. Elizabeths Hospital——Saint Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act 0 eA 
gress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the ect 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. This Hospital provides for the treatment, © 


: . : 7 “Tew jncludes 
and general well-being of approximately 8,000 patients. The facility inclu + a9 
; surgi 


nding 


completely approved General Hospital to meet the needs for medical and 
care and which functions with a full-time staff within the Hospital plus atte 
physicians in various specialties. 
The Hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. -1ities 
The medical students of The George Washington University utilize the fact 
of Saint Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. 
The opportunities for research are enhanced by a cooperative arrange’™ | cae, 
the National Institute of Mental Health of the United States Public He 


ate and 


The Hospital is equipped and operates with all modern dition 
. . . . . . . . ac . 
treatment of patients, including a fully equipped medical library. In aae desig’ 
¥ 1 vital 18 


its medical, surgical, neurological, and psychiatric facilities, the Hos} 
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nated to perform specialized treatment in a wide variety of fields. The psychiatric 
evaluation headquarters staff is located at this Hospital and has as its mission the 
Investigation 


rh has personnel assigned to, and cooperates closely with, the Armed 


Hospital 
Forces Ins tute of Pathology. 
Fairfa ” Hospi 
- ieashing hos pital serving an area with an es 


addition to its modernly equipped emergency room, out 
Suites 


the 


tal_—This 300-bed suburban hospital which opened February 1961, 
ated population of 300.000. In 


is 


patient facilities, surgical 
and delivery rooms, and private psychiatric unit, programs are offered fox 


training ot nursing personne l. 


ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Full directions for application will be furnished on request. The applicant 
should ask the registrar of ea college previously attended to send an official 
trans, ript of record to tl of Admissions, The George Washington Uni- 
Versity, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. Photostatic copies of credentials 
Without the original signature of the certifying authority are not satisfact ory. It 
Is the < 


responsibility of the applicant to see that all credentials are forwarded to 


th tire 
le ® Din tector of Admissions of the University. 


» Two recent photographs, with signatures, are re 


ol sach re 
RcApp licants for admilesion are required to take the Med »dical College Admission 
» Sponsored by the Association of American Medical Colleges, gs advance 

academic year for which application is made. 

4. A fee of $10 t t 


to defray the cost of completing the records for consideration 
by the ¢ Co i ae my! 
sd ommittee on Admissions must accompany each application. This fee 
plie ee ae Peeps a 
Bi in to students whose premedical training was completed at this University 
S we a 


4S to students who have not previously attended this University. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


College Courses 


Bi 
Olog E 
Y (including 4 hours of laboratory) 9 
1 Course in either general biology or zoology 
lemistry; ) 
In : 
organic (including 4 hours of laboratory) 8 
a] ; ane 
O. ualitative analysis may be counted a part of this requirement. 
The (including laboratory) ersh se 
Engli ! Ce equivalent of a one year college course 
nglish 
Phy, Mposition and bs iterature 6 
S1Cs ; 
) (including t least 2 hours of laboratory) 8 


With the 


ow exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged to fol- 


thej ‘ : 
3) personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. 
Well-bal; oe 


. anced rogram ther thar neri 
8pplicant is I am, rather than a pec 


judged. It is not advisable t 
ect Matter jy It i —= ' 


While 


field, is the criterion by which an 


courses that appear to cover sub- 


1 the medica] program. 
Minim well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after completing the 

nima g . ; t 
te Semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are found 


© be tud 
better Prepared f 


c 7 
four years of college work. 


the study of medicine after 


and evaluation of the psychiatric treatment program in the VA. . The 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


A student who has satisfactorily completed part of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine may apply for advanced standing if his work has 
been equivalent to that required by The George Washington University Schoo 
of Medicine. Before final admission to the third year class, the applicant must 
have passed Part I of the National Board Examinations. 


SELECTION PROCEDURES 


y the 


The Committee on Admissions is guided in the selection of students b 
Test, 


applicant’s academic ability, the results of the Medical College \dmission 
and personal qualifications as determined by letters of reference and persona 
interview. Applicants are interviewed on invitation by the Committee. 

Each applicant is notified of the Committee’s decision as soon as possible. 
wo weeks 


An applicant who is offered a place in a class is required, within t rm 
0 


to notify the Director of Admissions of his intent to accept the place reser 
him. A deposit of $100 must be remitted not later than January 15th prior to the 
opening of classes of the academic year for which he applied. This deposit Wi 
not be refunded after January 15th. It will be credited toward the tuition for the 
first semester. Z 

Accompanying the offer of a place in class will be forms for a report on physic 
condition. This report must be completed and returned to the Director of Admis 
sions by the student’s physician within two months of receipt of the letter of ac 
ceptance. 

REGISTRATION 
For the academic year 1962-63, registration will be conducted at the Medica! 


School, 1335 H Street NW., from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., September 13. Reg 


tration is for a period of one academic year. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


The following fees have been adopted: 10.00 
PAIIEESOR GONE 20 orce ycccceectocrrsoneesescernceecsroqesensoisetlediacoboousvesoteve tedetesilaae salem $ 00 
Tuition fee, for each academic year sores oer 12000 
Fee for special examinations, for each subject soneeeees 4 
Residence fee, charged each student granted “leave of absence” status 50.00 

for the academic year in the School of Medicine ..........::ssssssneener™ 95,00 


Graduation fee ........ * ein : cade dddelcScos os'sosesdducctlaanmaan 


PAYMENT OF FEEs 

; ve : ‘ : rh in 8& 
Fees for the year are $1,200, payable in two installments of $600 each 

vance of the beginning of each semester. : 

. cy ~ a : ‘ as: ‘ non went)’ 

All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University, 725 Iwan 

first Street, NW., except as some other arrangement may be announced. * 


ft 
- ; ; ae on ° 
due must be paid on or before registration day for the fall semester aap 
y the Office of the Treasurer 


before such date as may be announced | 

spring semester. (See the Calendar.) After # 
Registration in the School of Medicine is for the full academic yea jtio™ 

student has entered the courses of instruction he is obligated for the full t 
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Acceptance by the School of Medicine of a student’s fees does not in any way 
obligate the School to accept the student for any subsequent year and the right 
18 reserved to require the withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest of 
the student or the School, the Fa ulty deems it advisable to do so. 

Credit for work will not be given until, at the completion of a laboratory course, 
the student has replaced or paid for all articles of equipment or other University 


Property which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. 
Cost or TeExTB0oKs AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimu m cost of necessary te *xtbooks and student equipment (microscope, 
drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytometer, 
uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $600; second year, $275; 
third year, $150; fourth year, $100; total $1125. 

A fee of | $1 a semester is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


The following schol arships, prizes, and loan funds are limited to students in 
the School of Medicine. The University offers many others which are open to 
medical students. A special bulletin containing a complete list and full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships, The 

torge Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships awarded to students in the School of Medicine are credited for the 
= mic year unless otherwise specified. Each holder must carry a full schedule 
of academic work during period for which the scholarship is awarded. Ap- 
Plicants must have established an academic record in courses at this institution, 
oul should a apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in the Office of the 
a of the Committee on Scholarships not later than April 1 preceding the 


emic year for which the schol larshi ip is to be awarded. 


Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarsh Established in 1946 by Dr. Anna 


Sar : 
tsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother, Anna Bartsch, and available to a 


Won 1: ; . : : 
the ian intern in The George Washington I niversity ret aeeer: Award is made upon 
€ re 


commendation of the Hos; jital’s Internship Committee 

len ere Medical Student Scholarship.—Established in 1946 by Dr. Anna 

Woman j 298 7 a memorial to her mother, Anna Bartsch, and available to a 

ise, ag the School of Medicine, “of outst: inding scholarship, characte Tr, and prom- 
ntends to make the practice of medicine her life profe ssion.” The awé ard 


is me . » 
ade upon the recommendation of the Fa ilty of the School of Medicine. 


res Lamont Bradley Py irpianag tag oom in 1954 by bequest of Alice 
ae nea y in memory of her son, Everett Lamont Bradley, and available to a 
1 the S hool of Medicine. 
ining “seh a cholarshit »s and Traineeships —For student participation in the re- 
Re. say ‘ tla ot the S¢ hool of Medicine or special training in research methods. 
mer mor scholarships are ordinarily awarded for full-time activity during the sum- 
iths 
Scholars 
tual inte 
8tams, 


researc h traineeships support part-time work during the academic year. 
ilty in accordance with their mu- 


are “matched” with members of the fac 


1 sts. Trainees are designated by the de partmer its responsible for the pro- 
hese programs have been sponsored by the National Institutes of Health, 
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the National Foundation, Lederle Laboratories, and the Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee. 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund.—Fstablished in 1960 by 
friends and classmates, and awarded annually to a sophomore in the School of 
Medicine on the basis of need and academic performance. 

University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology.—Ten scholarships are 
available, each to cover the cost of 24 semester hours of the 30 in the last year of 
the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology: 


Prizes 


Allie S. Freed Prize—Established in 1957 by Mrs. Allie S. Freed, and awarded 
annually to a member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who has 
demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of Preventive Medicine. 

Alec Horwitz Prize—FEstablished in 1959 by Dr. Alec Horwitz is awarded al 
nually to a member of the senior class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency 
in the field of surgery. : 

Huron W. Lawson Prize-—Established in 1957 by Mrs. Huron W. Lawson 12 
memory of her husband, Dr. Huron W. Lawson, who was a distinguished member 
of the Medical Staff of The George Washington University, is awarded annually 
to a member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who has demon 
strated exceptional proficiency in the field of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Julius S. Neviaser Prize in Orthopedic Surgery—Established in 1956 by Dr. 
Julius S. Neviaser, is awarded annually to the student in the junior class of the 
School of Medicine who scores the highest grade in a written examination in Ortho 
pedics. 

John Ordronaux Prize-—Awarded annually to the member of the graduating class 
of the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic standing. 


FINANCIAL Alp 


The following loan funds are available to students in the I niversity in accord: 
ance with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Inquiries should be 
directed to the Office of the Treasurer. g 

University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washington University 
have made available a fund for short-term loans to students to provide for partis 
payment of tuition. Applications for these loans must be made three days PO 
to the dates on which tuition installments are due. : Pe 

Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund.—tThis fund contributed by Joseph H. Himes 35 
available for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund.—The W. K. Kellogg Foundation in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, has established a loan fund for students in the School © 
Medicine. | 

School of Medicine Loan Fund.—This fund. largely contributed by medica 
students, is available for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

National Defense Student Loan Fund.—This fund is available to full-time 


. °n Ps ° don rity 18 
graduate and graduate students who are in need of financial assistance. Prio ye 
secondary 


under: 


given those applicants who express a desire to teach in elementary of tion 
: ‘ae ; "Ws »para 

schools, and whose academic background indicates a superior capacity or prepa lica- 

After app 


in science, mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. 


. es . " ‘ . ms 
tion for admission to the University has been completed, application on fort 


The School of 


Medicine 


scribed for this loan fund must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no later than 
July first for the fall semester, December first for the spring semester, and May 
first for the Summer Sessions. 

Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund.—Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has established a 
fund for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 
Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund.—This fund, established by Mrs. Rose L. 
Sutherland, is available for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 


REGULATIONS 
ATTENDANCE 


A student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been com- 
Pleted and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 


GRADES 


_A—excellent; B—good; C—passing; D—condition; F—failure; ]—incomplete. 
The passing grade in each subject is C or above. 
The symbol J indicates that the required work of the course has not been com- 
Pleted for reasons acceptable to the Dean. An “incomplete” must be removed by 
arrangement with the department concerned before the student may advance to the 
Work of the following year. 

Student receiving a grade of D or F in any subject may not advance to the 
Work of the following year until he has complied with such recommendations by 


the C : . . 
Committee on Scholarship as are approved by the Faculty. 


Quaurry-Pornt INDEX 
For purposes of quantitative evaluation of academic performance a “quality- 
0 > 8 . " ° e . % . . 
I int” index is computed on the basis of A, four points; B, three points; C, two 
Points, 


If a condition, D, is removed one point is assigned. No points are as- 
Sig: 
g 


ned for a condition which is not removed or for a grade of F. 


EXAMINATIONS 

at ‘aminations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held during and 
d of each semester. 

of “a ‘tudents in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I and Part II 


ational Board Examinations. 


GRADUATION 
4 Application for Graduation 
ak plication for a degree should be filed in the Office of the Registrar by Feb- 
ary 90 .¢ ‘ ‘ 
‘ty 28 of the senior year. 
Presence at Graduation 
A Candidate 


c is required to be present at the graduation exercises unless written 
applic i I 


ati ose . : 1 
Ation for graduation in absentia is ipproved by the Dean. 


T Ricut To Dismiss STUDENTS 
the : right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
1e | niversity, : 
“ent or the 1] 


or from any class or classes. whenever, in the interest of the stu- 


t niversity, the University Administration deems it advisable. 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of Medicine, 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


ComBinep Arts AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 
In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate 
must complete at least 90 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least 30 
hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfactory com 
pletion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student becomes eligible 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine must be 
at least twenty-one years of age, and free of all indebtedness to the University: 
He must have completed satisfactorily not less than four academic years of study 
as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed all required courses, and passed 
satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 


Honors 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with a quality-poim 
index of 3.50 or above, may be recommended by the Faculty for graduation “Wit 
distinction.” 


STUDENT LIFE 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The University maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic im its 
intent. It also provides first aid in the event of an emergency. . 

Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination of every student entering 
from secondary school;* (2) three visits by the University physician or sutge™ 
office or residence (District of Columbia), in any one illness, exclusive of a a 
ist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization, inclu 
ing board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not more than one week dur 
ing any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by the Director ° 
Health Administration.¢ All additional hospital charges for operating room, Jab- 
oratory, anesthetics, X-ray, medications, or any other special service must be pe 
by the student. The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one week) #5 
also to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 

This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while curté 
enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability incurre 
tween the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session and comple 


ntly 
be- 


tion of registration for the next semester or summer session. his 
The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of 

own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. deny 
Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit or 4€ ; 

the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct © 


y ‘ . , - fails to appear 
*A charge for a special plysicel examination is made by the University if a student fais 
A 


for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose. 
t See Rule (5) for exception. 
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breach of the rules of the | niversity, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director of 
Health Administration has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 
Pitalization: (3) a student not curren ly enroll d or one who has severed his con- 


(4) a student intend- 


ection with the University is ineligible for medical ben 
ing to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination at the 


ginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those students 
availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or in- 


tramural games, or in any of the activities of the physical education departments. 


PuysicAL EXAMINATIONS 


All first-year students are required to have a comprehensive physical examina- 
Hon prior to admission to the School of Medicine. The students are informed of 
Significant findings and advised regarding such measures as will tend to help them 
Maintain a high standard of health. 

In addition medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis Case Find- 
Ing Program which the School maintains. Under this program all students receive 


uberculin tests, X-ray examinations, and such special attention from chest spe- 
Clalists ac ; : ' . : 
lalists as is necessary to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tuberculosis. 


Stude ; . -. , ai p : 

tudents are immunized against those diseases for which proven prophylaxis exists. 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 

The 


the Unive rsity maintains five residence halls. Meals are served at the Student 
nion, 


Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. A separate 
ee for a room should be made well in advance (for the fall semester by 
gether with a = spring semester by January first). Forms for application, to- 
i Won, i detailed information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities 

en or the Director of Activities for Men. 

Information 
Versity, 
dents, 
0 roor 


concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near the Uni- 


for women students twenty-one years of age or older and for men stu- 


may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservation 
‘ NS In private houses must be made by students. 
All Sirls under the age of twenty-one, who are enrolled for twelve or more 


Semes > * ¢ . 
the; ster hours of and who are not living with 
cir Parents or 


academic work at the Universit 
relatives, may live outside the dormitory only with the permission 


and app, ; ; : : : ; 
rer ne erovall of the Director of Activities for Women, and upon receipt of written 
es - ov . . . 
Wests from parents. In no case will permission be granted for such girls to be 


dom; ‘ile : - 
ciled outside the dormitories except with persons approved by the Director of 


ities for Women. 


Omen S ; . 
: men Students—Dolly Madison Hall provides double rooms at $40 a month 
“ Person, : 
He ie . 
uttie M, Strong H; 50 a month and double rooms 


ill provides single rooms at $47 
~. * month a person. 
Men Stude 


alcove nts—John Quincy Adams Hall provides double rooms each with study 


ind bath. 


Calhoun Hal 
W 


Rooms rent for $40 a month a person. 


ii I provides double rooms at $40 a month a person. 
e “ © . 
ing Hall provides double ~~ 


rooms at $30 a month a person. 
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HONOR SOCIETIES 


Alpha Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Members of the Junior 
and Senior classes meeting the qualifications specified by the constitution of the 
Society are eligible for election to membership. 

William Beaumont Medical Society—Medical students showing unusual ability 
for medical writing and research are elected by the active members of this society: 

Howard Kane-A. F. A. King Obstetrical Society—The fifteen students in the 
third and fourth year classes who maintain the highest grades in their work im 
obstetrics are eligible for membership. 

Smith-Reed-Russell Society—Students of the third and fourth years who mail 


tain a scholastic average of 88 per cent are eligible for membership. 


RECREATION 


The nation’s capital provides abundant recreational resources 


a large number 
of which are available at little or no cost. There are numerous art galleries, 
museums, concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of great his 
toric interest. There are, in addition, the usual commercial recreation facilitie’ 
found in a large city. Social activities are provided by student organizations of the 
University, the School of Medicine, and University sponsored programs such 4% 
intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic productions. Almost everY 
religious faith is represented in Washington by one or more churches, and much 
spiritual, educational, social, and recreational activity is conducted by the various 
church groups. There are many other cultural and educational facilities in Was A 
ington to meet almost any possible individual need or preference of a medica 
student and his family. 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall ge into 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


The Medical Staff consists of the following groups: Emeritus, Honorary, Uni 
versity, and Courtesy. . e 

Physicians on the faculty and staff of instruction of the School of Medi si 
eligible for appointments to the University Hospital staff. The Administrator ° 
Hospital and the Director of Nursing are ex-officio members. 


OFFICE OF THE Mepicat Dimecror 


John Parks, M.D., Medical Director 
Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Co-ordinator of Clinical Activities 

Alfred Brigulio, M.D., Secretary of the Medical Staff : 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Director of Post Graduate Medical Education 
Laura Beasley Brown, Secretary, Office of the Medical Director 
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Dr PARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Department of Anesthesiology: Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D.. Chie/ 
Department of Medicine: Thomas McPherson Brown, A.B., M.D.. Chief 
Section of Allergy: Halla Brown, M.D.. Chairman 
Section of Cardiology: John McCallum Evans. A.B., M.D., Chairman 
Section of Dermatology: Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Chairman 


Section of Gastroe snterology: Thomas Stone Sa 4 yington, A.B., M.D., Chairman 
Section of Infectious Diseases: Monroe James Romansky, A.B., M.D., Chairman 


Section of Internal Medicine: Clarence Richard Hartman, AB., M.D., Chairr 
Section of Metabolic Diseases: Louis K: atz Alpert, M.D., Chairman 
Section of Pulmonary Dis seases: James Joseph Feffer, A.B., M.D., Chairman 
Departm ent of Neurology and Neurological Surgery: James Winston Watts 
Chie} 
Departme ent of Obstetrics and Gynecology: Robert Henry Barter, B.S., M.D.., 
Departme ent of Ophthalmology: Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Chief 
Me me nt of Pathology and Clinical Pathology: Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., 
Chief 
De “partment of Pediatrics: William Allen Howard, A.B., M.D., Chief 
€partment ', Physical Medicin » and Rehabilitation: Charles Samuel Wise, 
M. D., Ch le 
etertrarny «4 of P: syc hiatry: Leon Yor helson, A.B., M.D., Chie f 
Jepartment of Radiology: William Woodrow Stanbro, M.D., Chief 
Departme nt of Surgery: Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Chief 
Section of Ge neral Surgery: Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Chairman 
Section of Oral Surgery: Karl Hayden Wood, Phar.G., D.D.S., Chairman 
Section of Orthopedics: John Pletch Adams, B.S., M.D., Ch ate 


nan 


M1) 
LL). 


Chie of 


M.D., 


B.S. 


Section of Otorhinolaryngology: James Jerry McFarland, Jr., B.S., M.D., Chairman 


Section of Plastic Surgery: ( ‘ordon Sparks Letterman, B.S., M.D., Chairman 
Section of U rology: Leon Richard Culbertson, B.S., M.D., Chairman 
troence phi tlogr ap! hic = aboratory: Harold Stevens, Ph.D., M.D., Director 
“art Station: John McCallum Evy ans, A.B., M.D., Director 

Yutpatient Department: Clarence Richard Hartman, A.B., M.D., Director 
“ncer Clinic: Calvin Trexler Klopp, A.B., M.D., Director 


r 
*Ytology Laboratory: Lois Irene Platt, A.B., M.D., Director 
. RN. MS.. Director 
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COMMITTEES OF THE MEDICAL STAFF 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
lohn Parks. Chairman 
i Jgonn Park " lauman : P 
RH. Barter. srian Blades, Alfred Brigulio, T. M. Brown, C. S. Coakley, R. A. 


fargaret Emanuel, C. R. Hartman, W. A. Howard, V. F. Ludewig, A. E. 
"ish, T. M 


Tr.) Jomt CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
* M. Brown, W. A. Howard, V. F. Ludew x, John Parks, T. M. Peery 


MepicaL Recorps CoMMITTE! 


P. C. Adkins. Chairman 


Adeline RB a 
“tine Brown, S. W. Bush, F. P. Ferraraccio, J. W. Stites, Chief Residents 


Cox, 


Par- 


Peery, William Stanbro, J. W. Watts, C. S. Wise, L. T. Yochelson 
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The George Washington University 


INTERN AND RESIDENT COMMITTE! 


V. F. Ludewig, Chairman 


P. C. Adkins, R. H. Barter, J. M. Evans, T. M. Peery 


TissUE COMMITTEE 


W. S. McCune, Chairman 
R. H. Barter, William Newman 


CANCER COMMITTEE 
C. T. Klopp, Chairman ; 
L. K. Alpert, W. P. McKelway, William Newman, F. P. Ferraraccio, H. C. Pier- 
pont, W. W. Saunders 
PHARMACY COMMITTEE 
W. R. Felts, Chairman ' 
L. K. Alpert, F. D. Cooper, J. A. Dusbabek, J. M. Evans, C. R. Hartman, Louise 
O’Neal, J. R. Thistlethwaite 


Nursinc Service CoMMITTEE 


Margaret Emanuel, Chairman 


R. H. Barter, Brian Blades, T. M. Brown, V. F. Ludewig, A. E. Parrish, J. E. Rankin 


UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator 

Fred Augustus Menk, Associate Administrator 

Francisco Paolo Ferraraccio, B.S., Assistant Administrator 

Raymond Francis Whitehair, Administrative Assistant 

Rosina Orr Beaver, Secretary, Office of the Administrator 

Sadie Estelle Oakley, Chief, Admission Office 

Roger William Baker, B.S., Assistant Comptroller 

Robert Hamilton Thompson, B.S., Director of Food Service 

Joanne Louise Styer, B.S., Chief Therapeutic Dietitian 

Charles Clark Hayes, Executive Housekeeper 

Frank Leonard Sasher, Manager, Laundry Department 

Madeline Lenora Brown, R.R.L., A.B., Medical Record Librarian 

Margaret Ruth Emmanuel, R.N., M.S., Director of Nursing 

Louise O’Neal, R.N., A.B., Assistant Director of Nursing _ 

Laurence Edwin Johnson, A.B., M.H.A., Administrative Assistant, Outpatient 
partment 

Franklin Dero Cooper, M.S., Chief Pharmacist 

Thelma Moore, Chief Telephone Operator 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


The George Washington University Hospital, with a capacity of 427 beds Mt 
modern teaching facility for students of the School of Medicine and Hout 
Annual admissions number approximately 20,000; clinic visits are about “ ] 
a year. The University Hospital is on Pennsylvania Avenue at Washingto® . 


The School of Medicine 


It is fully approved by the American Medical Association, the American Hospital 
Association, the American College of Surgeons, and the Joint Commission for the 
Accreditation of Hospitals. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical As- 
Sociation and the various specialty boards have approved the University Hospital 
for residency training in anesthesiology, cardiac disease, internal medicine, neurol- 
ogy, neurological surgery, obstetrics-gynecology, pathology, physical medicine and 
rehabilitation, plastic surgery, psychiatry, radiology, surgery, and thoracic surgery. 
In addition, it has mixed internships majoring in medicine, pathology, and surgery. 

Junior and senior students of the School of Medicine are assigned to the Uni- 
versity Hospital as clinical clerks and in the outpatient department. Regular con- 
ferences for students, house staff, and attending physicians are held. 


The George Washington University Cancer Clinic, housed in the nearby Helen L. 
and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building is part of the University Hospital clin- 
ical facilities. Cancer detection and chemotherapeutic and follow-up care, includ- 
ing a supervised home-care program, are among the activities of the Clinic. Ap- 
proximately 2,500 new patients are seen in the Cancer Clinic each year. Excellent 
research laboratories form an important part of this facility. The Clinic has been 
approved by the American College of Surgeons. 

Other major teaching activities include a residency program in hospital admin- 
istration; close affiliation with the University’s graduate program in hospital admin- 


istration; programs in Medical Technology leading to the Bachelor of Science de- 


Stee as well as to a certificate; and an affiliation for the training of practical nurses. 


The Hospital has an excellent branch medical library. The House Staff can also 
atrange to use libraries of the School of Medicine and the University and the out- 


landing city and federal libraries and record collections. 


INTERN PROGRAMS 


For 1962-63, the University Hospital will offer the following internships, cla 
fied by the National Intern Matching Program, Inc.: eight straight internships in 
nternal Medicine, eight mixed internships with Internal Medicine as the major 
“omponent, twelve mixed internships with Surgery as the major component, and 


tWo straich: ; oe ; 
© straight internships in Pathology. 


RESIDENT PROGRAMS 

; Fifty-five approved residencies are offered in anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, 
Mternal medicine, neurologic surgery, neurology, obstetrics-gynecology, orthopedic 
Surgery, pathology ' 
Surgery and thoracic surgery. Residency programs are from one to four years 
= duration, depending upon the service. Residents in the University Hospital also 
receive appointments as members of the faculty of the School of Medicine with 
active teachin . 


physical medicine, plastic surgery, psychiatry, roentgenology, 


g responsibilities. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 


: Fellowships, through the School of Medicine, of one or two years are available 
fs anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, gastroenterology, hematology, infectious 
— metabolic diseases, outpatient service, physical medicine, renal diseases, 
meumatic disease, surgery and thoracic surgery. 


Be Ad, a 
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The George Washington University 


All appointments are for one year with the privilege of applying for continuation 
on the House Staff. In several of the intern, residency, and fellowship programs, 
excellent affiliations are maintained with local and governmental hospitals. In- 
quiries and applications for internships and residencies should be addressed to the 
Chief of the Department or to the Medical Director; the George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital, 901 23rd Street, NW., Washington 7, D. C. 

Information relative to fellowships may be obtained from the Chief of the De- 
partment concerned or from the Director of Postgraduate Medical Education, in 
care of the Hospital. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY COURSE 


This course is open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology, offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and to the other 
applicants meeting the requirements of the Registry of Medical Tec hnologists of the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists. These requirements, fully satisfied by 
the Columbian College program, consist of 3 years (90 semester hours or 135 quarter 
hours) of college work in any college or university accredited by a recognized stand- 
ardizing association, including certain specific courses in the science field. The 
specific science requirements are as follows: Chemistry—a minimum of 4 semesters 
or 6 quarters (16 semester hours or 24 quarter hours) of studies acceptable toward 
a major in chemistry and including lecture and laboratory; Biologic Sciences—% 
minimum of 4 semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester hours or 24 quarter hours) of 
studies acceptable toward a major in biologic science and including lecture and lab- 
oratory; Mathematics—a minimum of 3 semester hours or 4 quarter hours of col- 
lege mathematics. 

For students enrolled in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences as candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, the Medical Tech- 
nology Course constitutes the final (fourth) year of qualification for the degree. 

In the case of those who have taken their prerequisite work in some other col- 
lege or university, satisfactory completion of the Medical Technology Course will 
not satisfy the requirements for the degree from Columbian College. 

The Medical Tec hnology Course consists of 12 months of didactic and practical 
work in clinical laboratory procedures, offered by the Department of Pathology 
in the University Hospital. Students ordinarily begin this course with the fall 
semester, but under exceptional circumstances may begin at other times. 

A limited number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for 
students enrolled in the fourth year of the degree program. (See page 30.) 
students in this fourth year must provide themselves with uniforms; laundry % 
uniforms is provided by the University Hospital. A cash allowance of $65 a mont? 
is granted during the last 6 months of the fourth year in training. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the course a certificate is awarded and the car 
didate is eligible for the national certifying examination given by the Regist" 
Medical Technologists. 

Enrollment in the Medical Technology Course is stric tly limited so that pe 
instruction can be given. Acceptance to the Columbian College degree Pt 
does not necessarily assure acceptance into the Hospital program. Inquiry a a 
this course should be sent directly to the Department of Pathology, The Georg 
Washington University Hospital, Washington 7, D. C. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
On the following pages of this BULLETIN, are listed the courses of instruction 
offered by the School of Medicine. The School of Medicine serves other divisions 
of the University by making available to nonmedical students certain undergraduate 
and graduate courses in the following fields: Anatomy, Microbiology, Biochemistry, 
Pathology, Pharmacology, Physical Medicine, and Physiology. The courses listed 
are subject to some slight change. The University reserves the right to withdraw 
any course announced 


EXPLANATION OF CoursE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


A number in parentheses after the name of a course indicates number of semester 
hours of credit which may be earned by nonmedical students. 

First-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; second-year courses, from 
201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 
101 to 500. 

Courses offered in the School of Medicine for nonmedical students.—Courses 
numbered from 101-200 are planned for upper-division students in undergraduate 
°urricula. They may be credited toward higher degrees only when registration for 


Staduate credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the dean re- 
s »* “ : art ; 

Ponsible for the graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and when the 
c ~~ . ‘ : ¢ , : ai . ° 
ompletion of additional work has been certified by the officer of instruction. Courses 


Numbered from 201 to 500 are planned for graduate students. 


ANATOMY * 


= 
aml I. R. Telford (Exec utive Officer), Paul Calabrisi 
essorial Lecturer T. D. Stewart 
a Professors F. D. Allan, T. N. Johnson 
Sistant Professors J. B. Christensen, J. C. Bartone 


clinical Instructors R. N. Brown, L. E. Church, L. C. Dearden 


Speci : 
Pecial Lecturer B. S. Blumberg 


10]~9 7 : RTs oe 
2 Gross Anatomy Calabrisi and Staff 
‘Academic year: fall—20 hours a week ; spring—3 hours a week. Regional dis- 


S€cti 1 13 : . : . ee . : 
ction of the human body, supplemented with lectures and quiz sections. Study of 
re ° - . soe © als i 

'y anatomy to emphasize the functional aspects of the position, shape, and relation 


of t “ie 
he vis era and skeletal components. 


103 aS 
S Human Embryology Allan and Staff 
Ty hours a week. The origin and development of the human body. Special 

paasis on the value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies and 


Variati aa : : 
‘ ations as seen in gross dissection, surgery, obstetrics, and pathology. 


+> 
The § 
Sta . ‘ ‘ ) 
af of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 
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40 The George Washington University 
104. Neuroanatomy Johnson and Staff 
Fall—5¥% hours a week. The macroscopic and microscopic study of the central 


nervous system and the special sense organs. Emphasis on such dynamic aspect$ 
as development, pathways, lesions, etc. 


105 Microscopic Anatomy Telford and Staff 
Fall—9 hours a week. Study of the detailed minute structure of cells, tissues, 
and organs of the human body, with emphasis on the relation of structure to func 
tion. Recognition and interpretation of histological sections tested by practical 
| examinations. 


201-2 Gross Anatomy (8-2) Calabrisi and Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same 


as Anatomy 101-2. Anatomy 201—laboratory fee, $21; Anatomy 202—laboratory 
fee, $16. 


203 Human Embryology (2) Allan and Staff 
Spring—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Al 
atomy 103. Laboratory fee, $8. 

204 Neuroanatomy (3) Johnson and Staff 
Fall—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 
104. Laboratory fee, $13. 

205 Microscopic Anatomy (4) Telford and Stafl 
Fall—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 
105. Laboratory fee, $13. 

221-22 Seminar (1-1) Telford and Staff 
Academic year: 1 hour a week—as arranged. Research reports and discussion® 


of special topics by the Staff and graduate students. For graduate students. Medi 
cal students are encouraged to attend. 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) The Staff 


Fall—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 p.m.; spring—Wed., 8:00 a.m. to 2:00 P.M. Primarily 
for graduate students. A comprehensive introduction to the major medical researe 
techniques—statistical, physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as appli 
to biological materials in the medical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


295-96 Research (arr.) The Staff 


Academic year—as arranged. Fee to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


ANESTHESIOLOGY? 


Professors C. S. Coakley (Executive Officer), Seymour Alpert 

Clinical Professor D. H. Stubbs 

Associate Professor C. R. MacCordy 

Assistant Professors Paula Kaiser, Maria Benzinger 

Assistant Clinical Professor S. N. Albert 

Intructors H. E. Curtis, Helene Werner, Patricia Russell, Virginia Porter 
Clinical Instructors W. E. Bageant, Allen Widome. Charles Gruenwald 


; is 
on . , irecting } 
* This is an interdepartmental course. The student should register in the department direc 
research 


t The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


The School of Medicine 


———— 


Fellows Marie-Louise Levy, Asakatsu Suzuki 
Assistants Arsacio Abella, R. A. Hilloowala, Tetsuji Kiba, Arthur Peschin, Corazon 


Santiago, A. de J. Taboada, W. T. Wong 


29 : a once 

%0 Anesthesiology The Staff 
Spring—1 hour a week. The fundamentals of anesthesia are reviewed and cor- 
related with other medical specialties. 

421-22 Anesthesia Seminar The Staff 
Academic year—l hour a week Students attend anesthesia seminars during their 
Surgical clinical clerkships. University Hospital. 

or . r . . 

433-34 Advanced Anesthesiology The Staff 

Academic year as arranged. Students are rotated through the work of the de- 


£ 


partment for a period of two weeks and assigned to work in the operating rooms and 
to attend conferences and seminars. For the more advanced students a three-week 
elective is offered. 


BIOCHEMISTRY* 


Professors J. H. Roe (Emeritus), C. R. Treadwell (Executive Officer) 
rofessorial Lecturers W. R. ( arroll, Irving Gray, Arthur Weissbach 
Associate Professor B. W. Smith 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Leon Swell 
Assistant Professors G. V. Vahouny, J. M. Bailey 
Associate H. W. Clark, Jr. 
ellows Concordia Borja, R. R. Gray, R. M. Mayer, S. I. Sherr 


113-14 Biochemistry The Staff 
Academic year: lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours)—as 
arranged, Physiological and clinical chemistry. For medical students. 

221-99 Biochemistry (44) Vahouny 
Academic year- Tues. and Thurs., 9:00 to 12:00 a.m. and 1:00 to 2:00 p.m. A lec- 
ture and laboratory course for nonmedical students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 

152, Material fee, $15 a semester. 


\« J : ni 
— Biochemistry of the Enzymes (1) Weissbach 
ae Mon., 5:00 p.m. Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the 
. “nzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. 
<25-9) . ‘ ae Sea ff 
A <6 Biochemical Procedures (3-3) Smith and Staff 
2 = patente year—as arranged. A laboratory course. Material fee, $16 a semester. 
27-28 p: , von, . 
28 Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
“cademic year—Fri., 4:00 P.M. The current literature in the field of biochemistry, 


inly i =e SS alife 
mainly for graduate students, but open to a limited number of specially qualified 


Medical students, 
232 p ; ‘ 
ved Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Carroll 
2 “Pring—Wed., 5:00 P.M, A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. 
41 Isotopes (2) Gray 
all—Sat., 8:00 a.m. Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applica- 


Uons jr 


A biology. Attention will be given to counting, health physics and radiation 
Safety, 7 ul 


= autoradiography and chromotography. 


. 
The Staff of Instruction here ; 


listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 
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249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) Bailey 
Fall—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 p.m.; spring—Wed., 8:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. Primarily for 
graduate students. A comprehensive introduction to the major medical research 
techniques—statistical, physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as appli 


to biological materials in the medical sciences, Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) Roe 
1962-63 and alternate years: Fall—Sat., 9:00 a.m. A lecture course. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry 114 or 222. 

261 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Swell, Treadwell 
+ d o_8 . . 9909 
Fall—Sat., 12:00 a.m. A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222 

295-96 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Stafl 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY+ 


Professor H. F. Anderson (Executive Officer) 

Assistant Clinical Professors Hayden Kirby-Smith, J. Q. Gant, Jr., W. G. Ballinge® 
Associates W. M. Willett, Reuben Goodman, C. S. Brown 

Clinical Instructor Manuel Landman 


214 Dermatalogy and Sy philology The Stafl 
Spring—1 hour a week. Lectures on diseases of the skin and syphilis. 
i YI 
317-18 Clinic Brows 
Case demonstrations, diagnosis, and treatment of skin diseases and syphilis. D, © 


General Hospital. 


407-8 Clinic The Stafl 


Two hours a week as arranged in rotation during academic year. Dermatology 

and syphilology in infants and children. Children’s Hospital. Gf 
vEs...2 wa ee 

409-10 Clinic The — 
Two hours a week as arranged in rotation during academic year. Clinical ae 


onstrations, diseases of the skin. University Hospital 


MEDICINE* 
: F M. 
Professors T. M. Brown (Executive Officer), M. J. Romansky, L. K. Alpert, J. 
Evans, C. B. Ethridge 
Associate Professors A. E. Parrish, C. R. Hartman “a 
Associate Clinical Professors Pearl Holly, J. J. Feffer, A. G. Prandoni, Halla Bro 


. his 
: ; > jrecting 
* This is an interdepartmental course. The student should register in the department dir 
research 
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The S hool of Medic ine 
{ssistant Clinical Professors J. A. Reed, T. J. Abernethy, Benjamin Manchester. 
J. E. Smith, J. W. Trenis, L. E. Putnam, Elizabeth Hill, J. E. Rall, L. J. Thomas, 
M. H. Stolar, Alfred Brigulio, S. J. N. Sugar. Joseph Ney, Joseph Beinstein, F. S. 
Bacon, H. D. Ecker, J. J. Rheingold, Irene Tamagna, J. W. Latimer, Jr., C. W. 
Jones, C. W. 7 homp on, E. S. Gladsden, Maurice Mensh, Arthur Rosenbaum, F. J. 
Murray, E. P. Parker III, M. H. Rosenberg, J. W. DuChez, W. O. Bailey, Jr., Mil 
ton Gusack. Jack Kleh, ‘Ke A. Gor ide1 A Ras hid M iss imi, Ruth Benedict, H. M. 
ae H. FE. Ticktin, J. P. Nasou, David Horwitz, B. C. Jones, Jr., E. L. Kehoe, 
. F. Manegold, W. H. Whitmore, Jr. 
tion lates Maurice Prot is, R. B. Castell, S. T. Gibson, R. B. Miller, Ernest Cotlove, 
T. J. Kennedy, Jr., Jack Orloff, J. B. Marbury, Louis Ross, F. D. Chapman, L. H. 
Snyder, R. G. Taylor, J. W. Long, Irvin Kerlan, Virginia Beelar, L. S. ue renthal, 
S. W. Kirstein, J. F. Ambury, R. N. Coale, Israel Kessler, W. D. Brill, Marvin 
Fuchs, W. J. Weaver, Jr., J. T. Burns, T. L. Hartman, Boris Rabkin, + H. Rose, 
C. A. Schulman, L. A. Craig. s A. W. Danish, Adolph Friedman, Alvin Seltzer, 
S. D. Loube, Alfred Baer, Herbert Abramson, J. H. Pert, John Walsh, C. E. Law, 
E. L. Rea, J. P. Mann, Conrad Gossels, H. O. Mott, Bertle Nelson, W. J. Schewe, 
aH, Watson, N. H. Rubenstein, D. M. Watkin, Edward Adelson, G. J. Fisher 
W. as Stone, B. H. Ostrow, C. D. Cooper, R. R. Belton, S. C. Pascoe, W. R. 
Ehrmantraut. ( . A. Caceres. G. A. { hapman, F. M. Gross, Eleanor Makel 
Instruc tors N. C. Kramer, W. F. Morrissey 
Clinical Instr tors E. H. Bauersfeld, H. C. Bates, Jr., Jeanne Bateman, George 
Sharpe, William Lewis, M. A. Sislen, C. J. Savarese, Jr., B. R. Cooperman, M. G. 
Sherer, J. C. Mandes, R. L. Howard, Walter Kurland, E. J. — R. S. Gordon, 


Ir., Jack Crowell, D. S. Davis, J. W. Roark, J. H. Epstein, G. C. Buchanan, F. K. 
Harris II, Audrey Connor, H. I. Passes, C. W. Foulke Margaret McCabe, A. A. 
Lear, 0. W. Donnelly, R. F. Dyer, R. S. Poole, P. R. Vagelos, H. C. Sedin, 5. J. 


Talpers, G. T. Economos. Irwin Ardam. S. W. Deiter, S. E. Barr, t A. Mosko- 
vitz, J.T. Hagenbucher, G. N. Polis, J. L. Clifford, Daniel Deykin, Catherine Ray, 
H. G. Rose 

Fellows oar eo. pentier, J. A. Jiminez-Guevara, Richard Kaufman, Yutaka Ohsaki, 
Vincent Pateras, A. L. Pinkerson, Andree Thomas, E. W. Walters, Leslie Wiener 
SSist tants Manu ie] Ang rOSO Du 1lourcq, R. A. Ay yter. F. z; Borsody, D. B. ¢ ameron, . i. 
Conway. D. W. Datlow, F. M. Downey, Jr., M. A. Eufemio, L. H. Fenton, A. 5. 
Gooch, D. D. Haut, G. G Kay, Constance bas ointe, Gonzalo Lo, Herbert Lubowitz, 
Frederick Meyers, Hugh Miller, J. P. Snaibes Henry Schindelar, Barbara Solomon, 
M. F. Wildemann 


a Lec turers A. D. Kistin, W. K. Myers, Sol Katz, R. W. Berliner, He *nry Field, 
Jr,, A, McGay: ick, P. D. Comanduras. W. L. Nalls, Roy Hertz, Albert Sjoe -rdsma, 
" C rosby, D. S. Frederickson. Pierre Tulou, J. L. Goddard 


l a wg gait en 
6 Living {natomy The Staff 
op . 1 seh neci > 

pring l hour a week An introduction to physical diagnosis, with special em 
Phasis on te /pographic al anatomy 

236 ore . 

% Clinical Micros, opy The Stafl 
Spring—3 hours a week Conferences and studies in the clinical application of 
abor atory examin 


utions of blood, body fluids, exudates, excreta. 


| 
tae | Ww The George Washington University 
rf tees Meee 1th ao a 
t 
ae 242 Physical Diagnosis The Staff 
Wel Spring—6 hours a week. Covers not only theoretical but practical application 
1 of principles of physical diagnosis as related to examination of patients. 
ee 5 243-44, Introduction to Medicine The Staff 
| 2 Bi Academic year—2 hours a week. Lectures covering the principles of internal 
Beg medicine preparatory to clinical studies and training in the inpatient and outpatient 
4 H | services, 
me 325-26 Clinical Clerkship The Staff 
wal) Eight weeks as arranged during academic year. Training with bed patients under 
ee individual instruction designed to develop ability in examination of patients and case 
j taking as well as practice in clinical microscopy. D. C. General Hospital. 
j 327 Clinical Pathological Conferences I The Staff 
uh Fall—l hour a week. Conferences are held at the School of Medicine. Cas? 
, histories are presented and discussed by the students and members of the Sta 
y | Clinical, laboratory, and necropsy findings are compared. 
ana! | 339-40 Therapeutic Conferences Staff of Medicine and Pharmacology 
i Hi HE Academic year—l hour a week. Conferences designed to emphasize the applica- 
i an in| tion of pharmacological principles to the problems of clinical medicine. Universt¥ 
| Hi di Hospital. 
ie |} ip 349-50 Medical Conferences The Staff 
1 i 8 Academic year—2 hour a week. D. C. General Hospital. 
F 
Hi 421-22 Outpatient Clinics The Stall 
| 1 he Six weeks as arranged during academic year. Individual case studies under 
: personal supervision of the Staff. Daily clinics on current medical problems 8” 


seminars stressing physiological aspects of diseases. Individual examinations an 
instruction in medical specialties. University Hospital. 


it 423-24 Clinical Clerkship The Staff 
Six weeks as arranged during academic year. University, Mt. Alto, and D. “ 
General hospitals. 

f 427-28 Clinical Pathological Conferences II The Staft 

1] Academic year—] hour a week. Continuation of Medicine 327. f 

) 429-30 Clinical Pathological Conferences II The See 

ik : Academic year—1 hour a week. Conferences are held at the University Hosp!®™ 

af Attendance is required of students during their medical clerkships there. 

ti a 

} Tel 

a ay 
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MICROBIOLOGY * 


Professors R. G. Beachley (Emeritus), A. M. Griffin, Mary Robbins (Acting Exe 
tive Officer), R. C. Parlett 

Clinical Professor Murray Grant 

Associate Professor Rudolph Hugh 

Assistant Professor R. C. Wood 

Clinical Instructor A. H. Traum 

Associates W. D. Hann, G. B. Pelleu, Jr. 

Fellows Mary Flesner, Julian Hoptman, J. W. Pearson 


ee . : . Leon 
Special Lecturers L. S. Baron, R. C. Cook, C. W. Emmons, F. B. Gordon, 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 


School of Medicine 45 


The 


—— 


Jacobs, M. C. Leikind, J. D. MacLennon, H. J. Magnuson, W. J. Peeples, G. 


Pierce 
112 General Microbiology (4) Hugh 


Spring Mon., Wed., and 
Study of the fundamentals 
of cultivation and control 


t 12:00 a.m For nonmedical students. A 
cludin ygienic applications. Methods 


f microorganisms are studied in the lab 
oratory. Prerequisite: any biological laboratory science: Chem stry 11-12. Laboratory 
fee, $13. 


209 Medical Microbiology (1 to 11) The Staff 
Fall: lecture (4 hours), lal 
viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, and metazoa which relate to the health and diseases 
of man—cultural study of methods of diagnosis by micro- 
Scopic, cultu 
munology ; 


ratory (10 hours) S arranged. Bacteria, rickettsia, 


ions; theory and. methods of im- 
: q n to suitably prepared graduate 
Students: may be elected as a wl n part by adding the appropriate letter to the 
course number. with credit Bacteriology, including rickettsia 
and viruses—lecture gy, including medical my 
cology—lecture (‘ laboratory (1); (c) Immunology (1). May be taken by a 


limited number of cand ratory fee, $4.50 for each 
Semester 


Immun¢ 


vaccines: seTru 


Master’s degrees. | 


hour of laboratory work 
“10 Fundamentals of Epidemiology and Grant 
Preventive Medicine (9 


ee ng—Mon., 2:00 to 4:00 p.m Sources, modes, and implications of infection 
ar : A 4 . . . . ° 
oe injury. ( onsideration also given the pr blem of accidents and industrial medi- 
9 ine, Open to liberal arts graduate students Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 209. 
219_9 . 
A <0 Nemnosd Microbiology (arr.) Hugh and Staff 
Cade “ : : 
pr - mic year—as arrange Spe study of advanced methods and current 
~tem ems in microbiology for suitably qualified students specializing in microbiology. 
 equisite: Microbiol 112 or 209; Chemistry 151-52 or the equivalent; permis- 
1on of the instructor. Laboratory fee. $4.50 a semester h« 


225, . 
1¢ spac terial C he mistry and Ph ysiology 2) Wood 
) 364 and shernete year fall 
nea hemistry peculiar to ¢ 
a In the elucidation of 
T the e ivale 

939 quivale A course in 


39 
Immunologic ‘al Methods ( 


arranged. A lecture course in those areas of 
liscussion of the use of bac 


zomycetes, includir 
oblems. Pre requisite: Biochemistry 221 


gy is recommended but is not essential. 


3) The Staff 


1962 63 

—v. lr . 

sero] 4 and alternate years: spring eparation and testing of 
log) " . . 

Stude ‘sical mater Demonstratior phenomena. For graduate 


sion of the instructor. 


al Nts, Prerequisit Microbiology 
“4D0ratory fee, $1] 


4 : 
V trology (6) Robbins 


1963_¢ 
» » - . . . 
ben $ and alt rate years: spring—as arranged. Study of viruses and rickettsia. 
ot ire: } - 2.2 . 

res and laboratory exercises. For graduate students. Prerequisite: Micro- 


iolog 
rd 112 or 209 and permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. 

44 Panced Epidemiology (3) The Staff 
deals”, a8 arranged. Conferences, readings, and problems for graduate students 
biolo ; on Specialized and adv: nced phases of the topics presented in Micro- 

249_ 50 7, 210. Prerequisite: Microbiology 210 

~o r . - 
ntroduc ‘tion to Medical Research* (3-3) The Staff 


Fall 
for matey, 1: to 6:00 p.m.; spring—Wed., 8:00 a.m. to 2:00 P.M. Primarily 


per 


99 
“~ 


240 


techniqu students, A comprehensive introduction to the major medical research 
iological ment physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to 
*Th: materials the medical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 
uS is » . 
r a - 
“search, » interdepartme tal course The student should register in the department directing his 


ae 


16 


The George Washington University 
ze Drge W ashin cee! _ ae 


293-94 Staff Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
Academic year as arranged. For graduate students. Bi-weekly throughout the yea™ 

295-96 Research in Microbiology (arr.) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Stall 


401 Public Health Practice Beachley and Staff 


Fall—1 hour a week for 5 weeks. Study of public health practice ‘at national, 
state, city, and county levels. Public and private agencies. 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY * 


Professors J. W. Watts (Executive Officer), Harold Stevens 

Associate Clinical Professors R. H. Groh. J. M. Williams é 

Assistant Clinical Professors J. P. Murphy, H. V. Rizzoli, A. S. Dekaban, Harvey 
Ammerman, G. J. Hayes 

Associates G. D. Weickhardt, C. A. Marsan, A. J. Levens é 

Clinical Instructors M. C. Korengold, J. T. Lord, N. H. Horwitz, Z. W. Sanders, 

Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, R. H. Robertson, R. A. Mendelsohn, Ruth Jakoby, vir 

ginia Duggins, L. C. McHenry, Jr., A. P. Hustead 

Fellows Kristoff Abraham, J. L. Fox 

Assistants R. J. Bortnick, H. Z. Gokalp 


, . . _ williams 
249 Neurology: Basic Stevens, Willia e 
. . ; , ; 0 
Fall—1 hour a week. Methods used to study the form and function of the ner’ 
system. Lectures and laboratory demonstrations, f 
- : . + a 
250 Neurology Stevens and sa 
Spring—l hour a week. Introductory lectures on clinical neurology with §P 
mens, lantern slides, and motion pictures, 
‘ ar , . . ry . Stevens 
331 Neurology and Neurological Surgery Watts, ste 
Fall—1 hour a week. Clinical lectures and demonstrations. 
nae a ; ; : . . Williams 
333-34 Neurology and Neurological Surgery, Stevens, W ill ee 
Te we . : ‘ ¢ oT 
Clinical Clerkship Ammer 


d during 


In conjunction with Neurology 335-36. Two weeks in rotation as arrange clinic 


academic yea Instruction in history, physical examination, ordinary 


procedures. Attendance at neurosurgical operations. Six students in rotation. 
General Hospital. 


7 ; Stall 
335-36 Neurosurgical Conferences W a 
Clinical conferences weekly. Six students in rotation. D. C. General Hospita!. soa 
. wes ath vens, Rist 
431-32 Neurology and Neurological Surgery Clinic Le beer io yeat 
mm ‘ ‘ - ‘ : sademic 3 
I'wo hours a week for three weeks in rotation as arranged during aca ‘emonst!® 
Neurological outpatient clinic. Consultation of staff on ambulatory cases, r 
tion of diagnostic procedures. Six students in rotation. I niversity Hospital. den 
jeae'g basis ’ . San 
433-34 Clinical Neurology Groh, 


. , : sademic ¥° 
[wo hours a week for three weeks in rotation as arranged during pare: rotatio" 
; ; - ents it 
| Neurological inpatient examinations and demonstrations. Six students 


St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
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é 26 2 TI ii 
435. 36 Neurological S Sur} very (ele ctive ) The Stati 
Academic year—bi-1 
surgical problems. 


y Lectures and motion picture demonstration of neuro 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY * 


Professors John Parks, R. H. Barter (Executive Officer) 

Clinical Professor George Nordlit ger 

Associar Clinical Professor S. M. Dodek 

Assistant Professors J. G. Sites, W. P. McKelway 

Assistant Clinical Prof ssors J. K. Cromer, J. A. Dusbabek, C. K. Fraser, Caroline 
Jackson, T. M. Leonard 

Associates B. W. Richwine, F. S. Rogers, R. M. Roll, W. T. Lady, J. W. Pearson, 
at, Shirley Martin, N. J. Price, T. A. Wilson, M. S. Kaufman, M. P. Footer, J. C. 
Walsh 

Clinical Instructors J. R. Epstein, S. H. Shea, A. S. Bright, 
Walters, J. M. Friedman, L. M. Liverett, W. H. Coop 
Treichler, I. W. Rovner, M. W. Sandmeyer, Jr., N. M. Tart, 
Davis, J. F. Pauly, A. W, Winshel 


E. Bieren, Donald 
xr Soyster, H. P. 


zabeth Crisp, L. W. 


Assistants R. Z ow nza. S. M. Belinsky, D. R. Carlson, E. E. Cunningham, R. V. 
Etke rn Kol reid, J. R. saci H. E. Olson, L. B. Outlar, Geraldine 
Paul, Tyee 
25 ij 
“4 tion to Obstetrics and Gynecology Dodek, Fraser 
Spring—] hour a week. Lectures and demonstrations on the development and 


1 management of normal pregnancy. 


Bitton of the female reproductive system an 
30] 


he 2 Manikin De monstrations Footer, Friedman 
ne 


, hour a week for six weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. The 

T ; 1 . . 

mechanis sm of labor and various types of operative delivery demonstrated to sections 
the junior class. D, C. General Hospital. 

ee: 2 

937-29 we ae 
% Obstetrics and Gynec ology Parks. Barter, Sites, McKelway 


cademic year demonstrations on the principles 
obste *trics 


hours a week. Lectures al 


0 
and gynecology. 


351~5¢ ha Gaff 
2 %2 Clinical Cle rkship The Staff 
wi) 4 
‘ ur weeks during academic year as arranged. Clerkship with patients, including 
ard rounds, D. C. General 
9Spital, 


operating room demonstrations, and weekly clinic. 


41 42 Clinical Obste trics The Staff 


ademic va. 
care os year—as arranged tudents participate in prenatal an id postnatal clinic 
F 

weekly. aerve, the sh dan of labor and deliver patients under supervision, attend bi- 
Y department: | conferences and daily ward rounds in the University and D. ¢ 


7€neral hospite als, 


4437 : : 
. 4 Clinical Gynecology The Stafi 


IX we ; 

Partie; eks in rotation as at ranged during academic ; , 

D pate in the gynecological clinics and operating rooms of the University and 
7eneral hospits 


lemic year. Students observe and 


~ 
_—_~ 


er 
The Staff of Instructior = 


Sa tt a ee 


The George Washington University 


OPHTHALMOLOGY * 


Professor R. A. Cox (Executive Officer) 

Clinical Professor FE. A. W. Sheppard 

Assistant Clinical Professor R. W. Wilkinson 

Associates W. J. Romejko, W. P. Chalfant, Jr., W. J. G. Davis, R. E. duPrey, Robert 
Day, M. G. Alper 

Clinical Instructors J. H. Lodge, W. B. Glew, J. R. Weimer, J. W. McTigue 


352 Ophthalmology The Staff 
Spring—one hour a week for sixteen weeks as arranged. Lecture course presenting 
aspects of all the principles of ophthalmology. 

447-48 Clinic The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. Each student is given individual instruction ™ 


ophthalmological diagnosis. 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY* 


Associate Clinical Professor J. J. McFarland, Jr. (Executive Officer) 
Assistant Clinical Professors Catharine Birch, J. L. Levine 


Associates M. EF. Krucoff, W. B. Walters, R. S. Page, Jr., J. A. Sabri, W. M. Trible 


351 Otolaryngology The sue 
Spring—1l hour a week for fourteen weeks. Lectures and demonstrations 0” # 
atomy, physiology, and diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. f 

354 Bronchoscopy The Sta 


fe ; tal 
Spring—l hour a week for two weeks. A series of lectures on the fundamet 


principles and the use of instruments, including both the bronchoscope and €80 
agoscope. 


355-56 Clinic The Pa 
One and one-half hours a week in rotation as arranged during academic year. he eat 
tical and clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the 


nose, and throat. University Hospital. 


PATHOLOGY * 


Professors T. M. Peery (Executive Officer), W. R. Duryee (Research) 
Clinical Professor D. L. Weiss 

Associate Professors F. N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, W. L. Marsh 
Assistant Professors Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Breslow, John Culberso® 


SpeciAL STAFF FOR DEMONSTRATIONS 
Associate Clinical Professors J. S. Howe, E. F. Geever, R. G. Gottschalk ie. 
Assistant Clinical Professors R. E. Palmer, W. F. Enos, Cornelia Hoch-Ligett 
Associates L. FE. Zimmerman, L. W. Fix, C. B. Cook 
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Clinical Instructor D. R. Parkinson 
Assistants Gloria Brennan, Victor Fazekas, German Lasala, R. V. Rosvoll, Joan 


Turkus 


Special Lecturers E. B. Helwig, L. C. Johnson 


115-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1-1) Marsh and Staff 
Academic year—l hour a week. For students in medical technology at the Uni- 
Versity Hospital. These lectures, based upon physiology, pathology, and medicine, 
Provide a background for the interpretation of laboratory data. 

N7-18 Principles in Medical Technology (4-4) Marsh and Staff 
Academic year—4 hours a week. For students in medical technology at the Uni 


versity Hospital. Theories, principles, and sources of error, of the methods used in 
Clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, and clinical microscopy. 


119-29 Medical Technology Laboratory (10-10) Marsh and Staff 

30 hours a week for 50 weeks. Practice and experience by rotation through the 

Various divisions of the Pathology laboratories of the 1 niversity Hospital, as follows: 

‘ematology and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and parasi- 

tology, 10 weeks; blood bank, 8 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue pathology, 4 weeks. 

259-60 Pathology Peery, Miller 

‘all—9 hours - week; spring—3 hours a week. General pathology of inflamma- 

Hons, degenerations, malformations, and neoplasms. Special pathology of the organs 

) and specific diseases. The laboratory work consists of the gross and microscopic 

study of diseased tissue. Specia yhasis is placed on the functional effects of the 
Various pathologic changes and their correlation with symptoms and physical signs. 


261-62 Necropsy The Staff 


Academic year—as arranged. Students are required to attend and assist in the 
2 Performance of necropsies at the University | ite 
$64 Demonstrations in Pathology Special Staff 
peademic year—l hour a week. Gross specimens from several hospitals are dem- 
9 Rstrated and discussed. 
67. as : : 
~68 Seminars in Pathology The Staff 
cademic year—as arranged. Advanced lectures are presented as arranged on 


ics in pathology 4 


270 F ; E 
: °rensic Pathology and Medical Juris prudence Miller 
ee hour a week. Forensic pathology, toxicology, chemistry, and immu- 
ey. The legal and ethical rights and responsibilities of physicians. Legal prob- 


323 oe 
at Surgical Pathology I Weiss 
grown. year—1 hour a week. Weekly conferences are held with the student 

327 Ck assigned to the surgical clerkship, reviewing current surgical specimens. 
Fall nical Pathological Conferences | The Staff 
Tries MOU 8 week. Conferences are held at the School of Medicine. Case 


hist 5 

Stories 

‘lini '€8 are presented and discussed by the students and members of the Staff. 
nical, laboratory, } 


427-28 Cli 


and necropsy findings are correlated. 


Academic nical Pathological Conferences I a The Staff 
30 ¢  year—|] hour a week. Continuation of Pathology 327. oa 
tft ei Pathological Conferences III Roaia The Stalf 
ttendance in. hour a week. Conferences are held at the University Hospital. 

2 Suro: il S required of students during the medical clerkship there. 

Springs 1" Pathology I] Newman 

in the ~~ emp a week, A systematic study of the gross and microscopic changes 


and tissues commonly removed surgically. 


50 The George Washington University 
= —_ - —_ —_ - = sain eee ee, Lt 
: 493-94 Pathology Clerkship (elective) The Staff 
Hh Academic year—as arranged. A limited number of students receive individual 
i) training in surgical pathology and necropsies in the laboratories of the University 
a | Hospital. 
q 
aah | . TPIle x 
bh PEDIATRICS * 
y 
i ay wpe e ‘ . . a 
nia! Clinical Professors Margaret Nicholson, W. S. Anderson, R. H. Parrott, L. E. Hoeck 
aa! W. A. Howard (Executive Officer) 
bE Associate Clinical Professors J. A. Washington, R. S. Lourie, T. E. Reichelderfer 
i a) Assistant Clinical Professors Margaret Gutelius, Mabel Grosvenor, Aaron Nimel% 
a | George Maksim, A. B. Coleman, R. E. Martin ; 
A: | i Associates J. H. Peacock, Jr., Mary Startwell, C. F. Stiegler, H. G. Clark, Adria” 


Recinos, Jr., C. R. Webb, William Stark, A. R. MacPherson, S. L. Leikin 


{ i), Clinical Instructors H. H. Diamond, R. H. Mitchell, R. O. Warthen, Emilie Black; 
: i} i R. H. Anderson, W. G. Preisser, Bennett Olshaker, H. T. Yates, Roger Bergstrom 
. ay) . : . a . ae g, 
i J G. J. Cohen, M. S. Glatt, Mary Fox, S. Z. Goldblatt, Harold Plotsky, J. R. Puié 
; ib Jean Lockhart, G. W. Daisley, Jr., T. H. Anders, Sidney Levin ¢ 
3 . . , . ." , . . Co . a . oe 1 
\ Assistants F. W. Floyd, Jr., E. W. Lovrien, R. E. Stang, A. H. Topchik, Pija Char 
, " he te Staff 
| 256 Pediatrics Howard and pe 
, - , viol; 
i Spring—2 hours a week. Lectures on physiology of the newborn, normal bene 
‘ emotional and physical development, infant nutrition, diseases of the newborn, © 
mon anomalies and system illnesses of infancy and childhood. Medical School. 
Ni 355-56 Pediatrics Howard and ae 
! : 2 = are ‘ ’ . stressi 
ii ie) Continuation of 256, with increasing emphasis on pathologic disease states, stress 
} 44 pathophysiology and treatment. f 
I prop sei is aes ‘ : s Fis ie , —_— sta 
, 357-58 Clinical Clerkship: General Pediatrics Reichelderfer and er 
i 4 } Two weeks as arranged during academic year. Introduction to clinical peda ar 
i i Emphasis on bedside discussion and group seminars including the newborn. 
7 i rounds. Five students in rotation. D. C. General Hospital. ff 
i oc oa . ‘ . . : - a, Sta 
k 359-60 Clinical Clerkship: Contagious Diseases Reichelderfer and ssio? 
“ Th ade 3 ‘ ‘ ; + ont18S) 
R # I'wo weeks as arranged during academic year. Conferences and bedside disca ee 
‘ j on contagious and infectious diseases. Prevention and quarantine measures: 
ta } | students in rotation. D. C. General Hospital. ff 
¥ / , oat ee and Sta 
{ ¥ 361-62 Clinical Conferences ] Reichelderfer and by 
| * . fon aslO 
a F Academic year—l hour a_ week. Required. Presentation and discussl® 
i students of current patient problems. D.C, General Hospital. aff 
i H 269 > ej fer and 5t@ 
if fl 363-64 Ward Rounds Reichelderfer ¢ R ident 
{ie 8 Academic year—as arranged. Bi-weekly ward rounds, with students and 


Staff. D.C. General Hospital. 


d Stall 


365-66 Pediatric Psychiatry Lourie an nts (in 
‘ arent! 
Academic year—as arranged. Lectures on neuroses of children and adoles¢ 
cooperation with the Department of Psychiatry). 1 =raff 
Ste 
om « eae 8 : » rar 10 » 
157-58 Clinical Clerkship Howard ane 0 
: ; . aasign 
Six weeks as arranged during academic year. Full time, including 8818" 


“ tg 
Resident supe 


night and holiday admissions. Case studies on wards under direct {ospit 


vision. Ward rounds with Staff and Residents. Twelve students. Childrens 
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— Pewee j mearcine ot 
459 60 Outpatient ¢ lini . Howard and Staff 
Academic year—as arranged Work in Medical and Specialty clinics including 


Surgery, allergy, X-ray, child welfare, cardiology. dermatology, neurology, and child 
Buidance. ( hildren’s Hospital 


161-62 Clinical Pathological Conjerences Howard and Staff 
Academ 


ic year—l hour a week. Cl 1 and pathological discussion of recent 

Patient history and laboratory ta. Medical School. 
2 an 7 . . . : 
163 64 Tea hing Rounds Gutelius and Staff 
Academic year—three times a week Discussion of clinical problems of diagnosis 


and treatment of current patients. Children’s Hospital. 


465 66 S; ction Conferences The Staff 


Academic year—] 
agement. 


167 


‘~68 Clinical Conferences I] Howard and Staff 


2a ; . : 
©ademic year—] hour a week Required. Staff and student discussion of cur 


hour a week. Surgical diagnosis, pre- and post-operative man- 
Children’s Hospital. 


rent problems in pediatrics with review of recent literature. Children’s Hospital. 
169_7 pes : ee 

: ‘0 Clinical Pediatric Psychiatry Lourie and Staff 

academic year—as arranged Clerkship in fourth year including Well Baby Clinic. 


Troup and class conferences. 


PHARMACOLOGY * 


Profe 

li fessor H. G. Mandel (Executive Officer) 

linic, 

: ucal Professor ed Smith 

To +7 ,, 

fessorial Lecturer B. B. Brodie 

Associate 

4. tate Professor ( larke Davison 

Assistany P,. . a . 4 in Reich (Re 
rojessors V. H, Cohn, Jr., T. M. Farber, Paul Mazel, Melvin Reich (Re- 


Searc, : ‘ ts 
R ch), J. F. Henderson (Research), George Fiala (Research) 
aching Fell 


w Robert Tomchick 
<4 5 ry . - 
sg yutroduc tion to Medical Research* (3-3) The Stafl 
or Siddeer 1:00 to 6:00 P.m.; spring—Wed., 8:00 a.m. to 2:00 P.M. Primarily 
€c leas students. A comprehensive introduction to the major medical — 
© biolog iStatistical, physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applies 
Bical materials in the medical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


The Staff 


Lectures and conferences concerning the interaction of 


as a basis for the rational therapy of disease. Open 


The Staff 
ane ae >} logy 261 Pharmacological 
ontinuation of Pharmacology 261. arms g 


aboratory | Ll) The Staff 
‘ry instruction and demonstrations designed to 


armacology 261. Open to qualified edical students. 


he S 
nis staff of Instruction here | 
Tesearch,  *” interdey < & 


Partmenta] in the department ecting his 


ent shoul 


1 
‘ 
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267-68 Pharmacological Research (arr.) The Stal 
Academic year—as arranged. Primarily for those properly qualified graduate 4” 
medical students seeking careers in pharmacology. 

269-70 Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
Academic year—2 hours a week. Recent advances in pharmacology. For thos 
interested in pharmacological research. Open to qualified nonmedical students. 

279-80 Mechanism of Drug Action (1-1) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. A course to familiarize the student with advan 


biochemical, microbiological, and physiological methods employed in pharmacologie® 
investigations. Open to qualified nonmedical students. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Stall 
Academic year—as arranged, Required of Master of Arts and Master of Sciene® 
candidates, 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION * 


Professor C. S. Wise (Executive Officer) 
Assistant Professor John Watt, Jr. 
Associates A. B. C. Knudson, F. L. Wenger 
Assistants Jessie Fair, Kyoko Ikari 


150 Elements of Physical Medicine The Staff 
Spring—as arranged. In arangement with the Anatomy Department, lectures ns 
demonstrations of the various tests and measurements are employed in the evaluat 
of physical disability. 

352 Advanced Physical Medicine The Stal 
Spring—l hour a week. Lectures and demonstrations concerning the bg 07 

techniques, clinical applications of physical medicine and rehabilitation t0 be 

grated with the teaching of the associated medical and surgical specialties. 


467-68 Clinical Studies (elective) The 5 ity 
he Univers! 


Academic year—as arranged. Clinical teaching and demonstration at t 

Hospital. taf 
485 Research (arr.) ~~ 

Fall—as arranged. | Open to medical students and qualified nonmedical stu 


PHYSIOLOGY * 


Professors C. E. Leese, E. M. Renkin (Executive Officer) 

Associate Professor F. P. J. Diecke 

Assistant Professors Ruth McClintock, C. S. Tidball (Research) 

Lecturers Eugene Braunwald, J. F. Hoffman, D. P. Rall 

Associates Saul Winegrad, Margaret Westecker, Elizabeth Tidball, 
G. Nelson, J. H. Mitchell, W. B. Wood 


K. A. Hubel 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62. 
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en — 

Special Lecturers S. J. Sarnoff, J. H. U. Brown 

115 Physiology (3) Leese 
Fall; section A—Tues. and Thurs., 8:45 to 10:00 a.m.; section B—Tues. and Thurs., 
9:10 to 6:25 p.m. Lectures for nonmedical students covering the fundamentals of 
Physiology in its various subdivisions. Prerequisite: one year of general science or 
One semester of a biological science. Prerequisites and time subject to change 
1961-62. 

1} c Experimental Physiology (1) The Staff 
Fall—Fri.. 2:10 to 5:10 p.m. Laboratory exercises in the fundamentals of physiology 
for nonmedical students. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Physiology 115; 
or the equivalent. Material fee, $18. Prerequisites and time subject to change 
1961-62. 


120 Physiology of Endocrine Activity (2) 
Ot offered 1961-62. For nonmedical students. The circulatory, metabolic, re- 
Productive growth, and other adaptations immediate and long term, accompanying 
and affecting endocrine activity. Prerequisite: Physiology 115 or the equivalent. 


30 The Psycho-physiology of Personality (2) Leese 
“Pring—Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 p.m. For nonmedical students. Lectures on the 


Genesis and expression of personality, with emphasis on the physiological approach. 
ferequisite: Physiology 115 or the equivalent and general psychology. 


150 Medical Physiology Renkin and Staff 


>pting—18 hours a week. Lectures and laboratory work in all divisions of Physiology. 
US Course 


211-}: ; ; vi eee 
1-12 Problems in Physiology (arr.) Phe Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. For nonmedical graduate students. Open to under- 


Tadug : c 
om Stuc roval of the Department. Prerequisite: Physiology 115 


ents 


is designed for medical stud 


lents with the 
or the equivalent. 


221-99 > . : : , : 
= Physiology Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
etemic year—] hour a week, as arranged. For nonmedical students undertaking 
239 aduate work in physiology. Prerequisite: Physiology 115 and 117, or the equivalent. 
Advanced Physiology (12) Renkin and Staff 
“Pring a] ° cs 
Pting—18 hours a week, as arranged. Lectures and laboratory work in all divi 


S1ons a... by 
of Physiology. For nonmedical graduate students. 


249_5 
4 ai_stroduction to Medic al Re search* (3-3) The Staff 
or sade. * 2300 to 6:00 p.m.; spring—Wed., 8:00 A.M. to 2:00 P.M. Primarily 
tec niques — students. A comprehensive introduction to the major medical poe 
0 biologi “statistical, physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as appliec 
“gical materials in the medical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


269-7 staff 
70 Pharmacologic Physiology (1-1) The Staff 


Acade _— . . 

and “0 year—one hour a week, as arranged. Recent advances in physiology 
*harm: , —~ : 
Pharmacology for those interested in research. Open to qualified medical and 


nNonmedica] students. 

a 

19 ee Ne. ee 
5 Topics wm Physiology (1) The Staff 


nl} 

vk ll One hour a week, as arr 
aliff » * arr 
Walified medical and gradu: 


Review of the active areas of research. Open 
lents. Prerequisite: Phy siology 150 or 232. 


295-96 p 
ties Research (arr.) The Staff 

“@eMic year—as ; ] 
299 a ’ 48 arranged. 
“000 That. (9 3 ae 
nee 0 Thesis (3-3) The Stafl 
* This 


Tese, San interden; . 
arch, *rdepartmental course. The student should register in the department directing his 


The George Washington University 
Ar | PSYCHIATRY * 
Le 
aa, | Professors Winfred Overholser (Emeritus), Leon Yochelson (Executive Officer), 
; ey ; . 
im: | Samuel Yochelson (Research) 
Bh Clinical Professors Joel Elkes, J. D. Schultz. D. C. Cameron, F. A. Freyhan 
q el Associate Professor ¥. E. Rankin , 
a) | Associate Clinical Professors H. P. Laughlin, M.deG. Ruffin, Sidney Berman, Mortis 
bi di Kleinerman, Anna Todd, Norman Taub 
i Assistant Clinical Professors Harold Corson, Sarah Tenenblatt, Richard Sx haengold, 
i | Leon Ferber, P. H. Gray, David Eden, C. T. Bever, C. FE. Goshen, Joseph Abra- 
ah) hams, Paul Chodoff, R. M. Greenberg, Helen Pallister 
Hh Associates W. C. Johnson, W. D. Kehne, H. A. Meyersburg, R. A. Rogers, J. A. Far- 
agi rell, S. C. Gordon, H. B. Lehrman, R. A. Frank, Helen Pearcy, A. M. Drum 
¢ a) mond, G. W. Sprehn, N. C. Rintz, Leslie Schaffer, J. L. Sheridan, L. J Duhl 
Hf a Clinical Instructors Maxwell Boverman, G. W. Metcalf. S. L. V erkman, D. W. i 
4 ay ris, A. H. Kiracofe, Jr., T. M. Mackenzie, B. W. Murphy, Daniel Prager, F. 
{ li " i} Waldrop, J. H. Bouma, Jean Menetrez 
io Hi Assistant A. A. Cairo 
4 a ” 
| aa eee Se 
1 a ayes 
{ Special Lecturers R. H. Felix, Mathew Ross 
Ae = n 
HE 165 Introductory Medical Psychology Bermé 
j ie Fall—1l hour a week. An orientation course in the anatomical. physiological, on 
; 4 ih psychological growth and development of personality. Consideration of chee 
\# 4 istics of structure, function, and development of the psyche leading to normal pe 
| ii havior as a basis for the study of the pathological. Evaluation of interpers® 
| I g 
18 relationships. ; 
aI ” ankin 
ee 178 Psycopathology Rank 
i} Spring—l hour a week, Manifestations and understanding of various men 
j Ny, I > of psy 
\ 7 mechanisms and abnormal reaction-types, preceded by history of development ¢ 
: chopathology and illustrated with case material, 
{ * r .chelson 
{ i 266 Psychiatry Yor helso” 
18 Spring—l hour a week. Psychiatry in the practice of Medicine. Technique 
t ; interviewing. ff 
fy j ; ents The Sta 
Ai 268 Demonstration Clinics The nt 
fi | Spring—3 hours a week. History, etiology, symptoms, course, and treatm nae 
y the major psychoses with emphasis on the dynamics involving the person a8 . or dis 
Rt 1 Presentation of clinical cases of major mental illnesses and primary behavic 
f , turbances. St. Elizabeths and D. C. General hospitals. fin 
: ” ; ' Ru 
i ‘ 272 Psychosomatic {spects of General Medicine ica 
ah i Spring—l hour a week. Somatic disorders of psychogenic origin. The 
(a i personality reactions in functional and organic disorders, : r 
; a : Ferbe 
; 324 Psychoneurosis eatment 
Spring—1 hour a week. Etiology, psychopathology, clinical aspects, and aa me 
of various types of psychoneuroses. Medical Conference Room, D. C. Gené 
vital. a 
. P _ ; The Stall 
131-32 Clinical Clerkship ; ised €%° 
Three weeks divided service as arranged during academic year. Supery al ane 


. *rsi ospit . 
amination, diagnosis, and treatment of ambulatory cases in University B rf cases 
hospitalized cases in St. Elizabeths Hospital. Conferences for discussion 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1961-62 


The School of Medicine 


Ss 


Clinical application of psychiatric principles to general medical practice is stressed. 
University Hospital Inpatient and Outpatient Psychiatric clinics and St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. 


RADIOLOGY * 


Professor W. W. Stanbro (Executive Officer) 

Assistant Professor W. W. Saunders 

Assistant Clini al Professors Charlotte Donlan, S. R. Bersack, H. J. Kicherer, H. L. 
Berman, J. A. Isherwood, E. R. King, J. T. Brennan 

Associates A. C. Wyman, S. W. Smith 

"structor C. F. Murphy 

Clinical Instructors George Tievsky, U. V. Wilcox II, C. M. Weber, Nan Van Wag- 
enen, Zeki Erim * 

Assistants Palma Abraham, A. S. Cigtay, H. M. Hagen, C. J. Kim, Margaret Mones, 
W. J. Nelson, L. N. Sweet 


115-16 Anatomy The Staff 
: Academic year—as arranged. Correlation of gross and Roentgen anatomy. 
99 ce |. ; _ . . 
<<0) Principl. s of Radiology lhe Stafl 
ve J d 
3 Sné—1 hour a week, Lectures and discussions 
7 13 P , ‘ : 3 — . . 
> Adi anced Radiological Diagnosis The Staff 
ali—ag arranged, Lectures and discussions 
A919 77. . , a . , 
” << Clinical Studies The Staff 
Students are assigned to the X-ray Department in rotation on a full-time basis for a 
Specific period, 
SURGERY * 
Prof 
ess . 4 . ~ , 
vy. 2 > SOFS Brian Blades (Executive Officer). C. T. Klopp 


Ty Professors W. S. Mef une, V. M. Iovine, Alec Horwitz, G. A. Higgins, Jr., 
ap, Adams, G. 


4 5. Lettermar 
Associate 


ditties “rofessors P. C. Adkins, H. C. Pierpont 
SSista vuinical Professors H. L. Feffer, J. R. Thistlethwaite, Don Wenger 
Ass; nt Professor N. P. D. Smyth. T. C. Alford 
T pentical Professors B. F. Dean. Jr.. Carl Berg, J. S. Neviaser, J. B. Harrell, 
Assoc: -t80n, Thomas Bradley, Murdock Head 
— W. R. Morris, J. J. Weinstein, W. C. Meloy, K. H. Wood, Isabella Har- 
> waxine Schurter, Charl Keck 
ning 
‘uctors C. D. Briggs J. F. Conlon, D. C. Richtmeyer, Leon Gerber, E. A. 
- B. Rohrbaugh, Jr., M. H. Kendrick, B. G. Brown, J. D. Hoyle, R. R. 
. te, J : J. M. Keshishian, R. L. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE RECORD 


1961-62 


Mahmmed Akbarian 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Burton Norman Alter 
B.S. 1958, Yale University 
Robert Lee Altman 
B.S. 19 Westminster College 
Arthur James Anderson 
Scott Wayne Ankeny 
A.B. 1954, The George Washington 
University 
Lucy Denise Antoniou 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Roger Morris Atwood 
A.B. 1957, Carleton College 
Howard Samuel Baer 
A.B. 1957, Wesleyan University 
Robert Miller Barnhart 
Mason Barr, Jr. 
A.B. 1957, Haverford College 
John Albert Beeman 
A.B. 1958, Occidental College 
Dale Roger Bertsch 
Delano Woodrow Bolter 
Violet Ella Bowen 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Robert Camio Calvo 
B.S. 1956, Rutgers University 
Constance Joan Campbell 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Clyde Frank Chambers, Jr. 
John Peter Clay 
A.B. 1956, Occidental College 
Allan Barry Cohan 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Thomas Grosvenor Colmey 
A.B. 1957, Duke University 
Justin Lyle Conrad 
A.B. 1957, Northwestern University 
peck Phillip Covell 
rvin Jack Cowley 
Francis Gene Dahlke 
Jack Tom Dancer 
B.S. 1957, University of Arizona 
Paul Roger DeMordaunt 
Robert Arthur Derro 
A.B. 1957, Harvard University 
Vincent Theodore DeVita, Jr. 
(With distinction) 
B.S. 1957, College of William and Mary 
John Albert Dolan 
B.S. 1957, Georgetown University 
Ronald Edward Dunn 
B.S. 1957, University of Idaho 
Peter Alan Fleming 
A.B. 1956, San Diego State College 
Morton George Fried 
(With distinction) 
A.B. 1957, New York University 
Milton Gallant 
A.B. 1957, Rutgers University 
Ray Fillmore Garman 
A.B. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
Francis Kenneth Gates, Jr. 
A.B. 1956, Occidental College 
Henry Smither Gering 
B.S. 1957, The Citadel 
Andrew Manuel Giovannini 
A.B. 1957, University of California 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Docror oF MEDICINE 


JUNE 


Iran 


Va. 
Md. 
D.C, 
Md. 
D.C 


Minn. 


Conn. 


Ill. 
N.D. 
Ind 
Utah 
Wis. 
Ariz. 


Idaho 
Mass. 


N.Y. 


Md. 
Idaho 
Calif. 

N.Y. 


N.J. 
Va. 
Calif. 
D.C. 
Calif 
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7, 1961 

Ronald Milton Graham Wash. 

Thomas Hamlin Gresinger D.C. 
A.B. 1957, Williams College 

Carl Richard Guiton N.J- 
A.B. 1957, Columbia University 

Clayton Allan Hixson D.C. 
B.S. 1957, Fairmont State College Va 

William Francis Hogan : 


A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 


Kin Lincon Hung D.C. 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 
William Clymer James D.C. 
A.B. 1954, Harvard University 
John Howard Jennings Mo. 
A.B. 1957, Central College . 
Bruce McCoy Johnson Ohio 
A.B. 1957, Carleton College ’ 
Robert Katz D¢ 
Barry Melvyn Kaufman a 
B.S. 1958, University of Wisconsin Va. 
Frank Jay Keefer . w.Va 
A.B. 1957, Washington and Jefferson College Va. 
Robert John Kelly 
A.B. 1958, University of Missouri p.c. 
Lois Estelle Knapp > 
B.S. 1958, Gustavus Adolphus College Md. 
Norman John Knorr p.c. 
Ronald Gordon Latimer : 


A.B..1958, The George Washington 
University Ohio 

George Lamoyne Lucas 

A.B. 1957, Ohio University J. 
Margaret Mary Maggio n.C 
Robert Powell Majors, Jr. 5 

B.S. 1957, Davidson College 0 
John Lloyd Marlow Idab 

B.S. 1957, Brigham Young University Va. 
James Kent Mason 


A.B. 1959, Montana State University Calif. 
Jacob Lenhardt Mathis, Jr : ¢ 

A.B. 1957, University of California N.J- 
Samuel Frank Mazella 

A.B. 1957, Cornell University N.J. 
Francis Donald McGuire 

A.B. 1957, New York University Mass 


Donald McKay 
With distinction 
A.B. 1955, Harvard University Md. 
Jay Howard Miller, Jr. 
B.S. 1957, The George Washington 
University p.c. 
Valery Thornton Miller 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University Md. 
Allen Mendel Mondzac 
(With distinction) 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University Md. 
James Reardon Moore, Jr. : 
B.S. 1957, The George Washington 


University Mont: 

Thomas Edison Morledge 

B.S. 1955, University of Arizona Va- 
Charles Nemeth p.c. 
Donald Owen Nutter ¢ 

A.B. 1957, Johns Hopkins University N.Y: 
Charles Burton Radlauer Rico 
Fernando Enrique Ramirez Puert? 


A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University Md. 
Richard Curtis Rehmeyer 
A.B. 1957, Haverford College 


See 


Robert Daniel 
yon Brockbank I 
Obert Scott Sch 

(With distinctic 
A.B, 1957, Tulane | 
ilbur Lowell Secrist 
A.B. 1957, West Virg 
Robert Morris Senior 
(With distinction 
A.B. 1957, Oberlin College 
on Gilbert Shee 
A.B 1958, The George Washington 
.,, Universit 

William Hart Sheffield 

wi:b. 1957, Yale University 
illiam Charles Silberman 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 

H niversity 
ssein Chaharbashi Sobha 

Pe ‘S. 1957, University of Oklahon 
S£y Ann Stub 

-B. 1958, The George Washingtor 

i hiversity 
re! Randolph Tate 

A.B. 1957, University of Virginia 

Richard Luman Tenny 
A.B, 1957, Duke University 


The School of Medicine 


William Frederick Thompson 
B.S. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Donald Julius Tucker 
A.B. 1957, Cornell University 
Peter Arthur Tyerman 
A.B. 1957, University of Oregon 
Francis Xavier Urbanski 
B.S. 1957, Dickinson College 
William Vernon Van Fleet 
With distinction 
A.B. 1957, A.M. 1959, The George 
Washington University 
Hau Ngoc Vu 
Andrew Wallman 
1957, Queens College 
Florent Franklin Westfall, Jr. 
With distinction 
A.B. 1958, West Virginia University 
Daniel Britton White 
4B. 1957, Dartmouth College 
Warret ur Wood, Jr. 
B.S. 1957, Hillsdale College 
Gary Warren Zelles 
A.B. 1957, Rutgers University 


D.C. 
N.Y. 


Md. 
Mich. 


Va. 
N.J. 


a i 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


1961-62 


First Year 


Anderson, Anthon A. III Utah 

Anderson, Gregory D. Utah 
B.S. 1958, University of Utah 

Bagley, Grant P. Utah 
B.S. 1961, University of Utah 

Balsano, Nicholas A N.Y 
B.S. 1960, Iona College 

Blau, Anthony D. D.C 

Brady, John W. Md 
B.S. 1961, Marietta College 

Branch, John W Md 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 

Bright, Robert W. Va 
A.B. 1961, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Brinckerhoff, Gilbert D Pa 


B.S. 1959, Lafayette College 
M.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Brings, Marlene E Md. 

Burton, Francis C., Jr. Utah 
B.S. 1959, University of Utah 

Byler, Robert E. Pa. 

Byrd, Edward B. D.C, 

Carlisle, Richard W. Utah 

Carlsen, Andrew B. N.Y. 
B.S. 1960, McGill University, Canada 

Chervenak, John P Pa. 
A.B. 1960, University of Pittsburgh 

Cilley, Ronald M. Maine 
A.B. 1961, University of Maine 

Clarisse, Peter D. T. N.Y. 
A.B. 1961, Harpur College 

Clough, John D Md. 


B.S. 1961, The George Washington 


University 


Conner, Garrett H N.J. 
A.B. 1958, Waynesburg College 

Daines, Sheridan L. Utah 

Davis, Charles Y. Va 
A.B. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 

Davis, William R. Calif. 
A.B. 1960, University of California 

Dewey, George, Jr D.C 
A.B. 1960, Duke University 

Donahoe, Michael T Pa 

Ellison, Gerald L W.Va. 
B.S. 1960, American University 

Ettenson, Stephen C N.Y 

Farrell, Donald F Calif. 

Fidler, William J., Jr. Va 
A.B. 1961, Washington and Lee University 

Filpi, Robert G Calif 
B.S. 1961, College of the Pacific 

Ford, John L Md 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 

Fortune, Ulla K. M. Calif. 

Fortune, William P Calif 
B.S. 1953, Springfield College 

Freeland, Alan E Ohio 
A.B. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 

Gemmen, Roger J. Mich 

Goodridge, Thomas H Md 
A.B. 1961, Dartmouth College 

Goodstein, Richard K N.J 


B.S. 1961, Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


Gould, Barry K. D.C 

Haffner, William H. J N.J 
A.B. 1961, Wesleyan University 

Hardy, Kent M. Utah 

Hazelton, Warren C., Sr Maine 

Herr, John R Pa 


B.S. 1961, Juniata College 
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Herwick, Paul Q b Pa. 
B.S. in Phar. 1960, University of Pittsburg’ 

Herzinger, Raymond G. Idaho 
B.S. 1961, Brigham Young University . 

Hicks, John A Calif. 
A.B. 1960, Occidental College N.J 

Hirschberg, Stanley M i i 
A.B. 1961, Rutgers University 

Hodgell, Robert D. Colo. 


A.B., B.S. in Med. Tech. 1959, 
University of Colorado iit 
Jonas, Cecil R British Guian® 
B.S. 1960, Howard University N.Y. 
Kaplan, Sheldon J. p.c. 
Kaplan, Stuart L s 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Kearney, Gary P 
A.B. 1961, Northwestern University , 
Koo, Andrew H. C Hong 7% 
Kotzen, Stephen A 
B.S. 1961, University of Miami 
Koval, Norman S 
B.S. 1961, The George Washington 
University N.C. 
Laughrun, William A., Jr ; 
A.B. 1955, Wake Forrest College 


Calif. 


NJ. 


Puerto Rico 


Lopez-Molina, Carmen M Md. 
Lorentz, Mary M. 

A.B. 1961, Trinity College Ariz. 
Mast, William C. 

B.S. 1961, University of Arizona if. 
Mathios, Anthony J cali 
Mazzuchi, Daniel S. : 

B.S. 1961, College of the Holy Cross Idaho 
McDougal, Bud H. 

B.S. 1961, University of Idaho Wyo- 
McElhaney, Robert D 

A.B. 1961, Central Washington College 

of Education Alaska 
McPhetres, David W. 

A.B. 1961, Whittier College Pa. 

Mering, James H. III N.J. 


Miller, Karl S ae 3 
B.S. 1961, Mount Saint Mary’s College N.Y. 
Millward, David K 


B.S. 1961, Tufts University p.c. 
Mitchell, John H ? , 

A.B. 1961, Ohio Wesleyan University Uh 
Moesinger, Robert L. Va. 
Moore, Julian P. - 

A.B. 1961, University of Notre Dame Va. 
Morris, Gerald G. p.c: 
Musick, Roy S. eer f 

B.S. 1961, The American University N.Y: 


Nixon, Maureen K 03 

A.B. 1961, Catholic University of Americ® p ¢, 
Odenwald, Robert P. 7 

B.S. 1961, College of the Holy Cross p.c. 
O'Neill, Thomas M : ica 

A.B. 1961, Catholic University of Amer Jow® 
Oxley, David W ‘ 

A.B. 1961, Drake University Conn. 
Paolillo, Richard D. : 

B.S. 1961, College of William and Mary N.Y: 


Pazzaglini, Mario P 


A.B. 1961, Harpur College DC: 
Politz, Lawrence N. 
Pomerantz, Ruth 5.0. 

A.B. 1961, Brooklyn College 5. 


Price, Marian G i 
; A.B 1961 Eastern Nazarene College Calif. 
Reynard, John S . = 
A.B. 1961, Stanford University 
) 


Rogers, Jerry B Mo 
R B.S. 1960 University of Maryland 

wee Peter J N.Y 
Sch S. 1961, Villanova University 
< einer, Monroe | N.¥ 
Sterist, Delbert L Jr Ariz 
ge: B. 1961, Stanford University 
“eymour, John ( N.Y 
AB. 1961, Brown University 
‘ ey, Harold H Jr Conn 
res -B. 1959, Wesleyan University 
‘ *inbrenner, Roger W Calif 
Ste -B. 1961, University of California 

AR Michael B N.Y 
Stib; 8. 1961, University of Rochester 
‘ AY Andrew J NJ 
Sto -B. 1961 University of Michigan ’ 

ie Donald F Ohio 
» 7S. 1961, O 4 
Stones, Cari Saaeaeasre oy Idaho 
eben Robert L mM 
S pther, George W Pa 
1 sS- 1960, University of Pittsburgh 

i or, Paul C, Ohio 
Te -B. 1961, Miami University 

ete Charles J Md 
Us -B. 1961, Colgate University 

5g rthur R DA 

‘S. 1961, The George Washington 


. niversity 
V ande: 


AM. 1959, UJ 

V J, University of California 

Pee WalterV.R. jr. Va 
- 97, U.S. Naval Academy 

Walea, Bae sa aval Academ Md 
B.S.’ 1961, Unive 

Warden, Wiversity of Maryland 


ebster, Gerald B. 


Wie Aine: Grizona State University 


AB. 1 
Wali. Rowe idental College ay 
“5. 1961, Rutgers University 


Seconp YEAR 


Andenon, Danny F. Ga 
Ander, 960, Furman University 
A B tagharold F. Calif 
“5. 1960, Los Angeles State College of 


A applied Arts and Sciences 


Nderson Tod 
A. » Todd E Ml 
Andee 1960, DePauw University 
tn’ atiam s Pa 
ney tt CLE. 19%) - 
Bertman, Rasseh ets UY 
Beach, ), Montana State College 
Belk Y, Lester P 
A 4 Burton L. Pa 
Bessin’ R ), University of Pennsylvania 
; at H. Venezuela 
Blakesiey Saw otns Hopkins University 
Sess eeel R. “4 
Boas Eat niversity of Arizona ‘% 
BS. 1960" L. Idaho 
Brady. John t niversity of Idaho 
ABT a RI 
Fazinsky. Jo Tovidence College D.C 
Brink Edward Wee of Notre Dame Cc 
5 Ww. : onn 
Uchanan, Joneinity College Dc 
Burd .. David ees College \ 
». 16 , fa 
Universiey ® George Washington 
>, On, i 
Carvalh wight 3. Calif 
R.I 
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Cope, John R. 
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Pa. 


B.S. in Phar. 1960, University of Pittsburgh 


Cottle, Aaron D. 
Daines, Jonathan H. 
Dew, Donald C 

B.S. 1960, Brigham Young University 
Ebert, Charles D 

A.B. 1960, West Virginia University 
Edwards, Charles B 

B.S. 1960, Brigham Young University 
Falor, Stanley L. 

B.S. 1958, Ohio State University 
Flanagan, William C. 

A.B. 1960, University of Virginia 
Frank, William G. 

B.M.E. 1949, University of Louisville 

B.D. 1952, Virginia Theological Seminary 
Gaither, Robert H. 

A.B. 1960, Johns Hopkins University 
Gardner, Harvey R 

A.B. 1958, University of California 
Gelet, Theodore R. 

B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State University 
Gendelman, Seymour 

B.S. Phar. 1953, Temple University 
Hallahan, William F 


W.Va. 
Utah 
Utah 

W.Va. 
Utah 
Ohio 

N.]J. 
Va 


Md. 
Utah 
Pa. 
Pa. 


N.Y. 


B.S. 1960, Mount Saint Mary’s College, Md. 


Hansen, Kenneth R 
B.S. 1959, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Hanssen, Carl A 
A.B. 1952, Princeton University 
Hinz, William M. 
Holmes, John L 
House, Homer C. 
B.S. 1959, Washington and Lee University 
Hunter, Allan A. 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Hurston, Ronald O 
A.B. 1960, Yale University 
Hushaw, John R 
A.B. 1960, Occidental College 
Itscoitz, Samuel B. 
Jacobson, Cecil Bryant 
B.S. 1960, University of Utah 
Jones, Thomas L., Jr. 
Kass, Martin B. 
Kent, Roy D. 
A.B. 1958, San Jose State College 
Kindred, Clifford J é 
A.B. 1955, Brigham Young University 
Kniep, William M. 
A.B. 1955, University of Florida 
Koslow, Joel L. 
A.B. 1960, Harvard College 
Kulaga, Stanley F., Jr 
B.S. 1960, Temple University 
Lima, John B 
A.B. 1960, New York University 
Lobl, Lawrence T 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Lose, George W. 
Lyle, Jerry M. 
Madsen, George F 
Maoury, Stanley D. 
Mayersak, Jerome S => . 
A.B. 1960, Johns Hopkins University 
Milne, Milton J y 
B.S. 1957, University of California 
Morales, Braulio A. 
A.B. 1960, Lafayette College 
Morris, David L - d 
4B. 1958, University of California 
Muir, Bruce B. 
A.B. 1960, University of California 
Myers, Norman C 
4B. 1960, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
Neviaser, Jules S 
B.S. 1959, Morris Harvey College 


Idaho 


N.Y. 
Wis. 
Wash. 
D.C. 


D.C. 


Idaho 
Fla. 


Ohio 
Pa. 
Utah 
N.Y. 
Wis. 


Calif. 


Costa Rica 


Calif. 
Calif. 


Pa. 


D.C, 


Se 


oe 


airy Hs: 


== 
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The George Washington University 


Newell, Peter J. 
A.B. 1960, Occidental College 
Nicklas, Richard A. 
A.B. 1958, Cornell University 
Nintcheff, Peter 
A.B. 1960, Western Reserve University 
Norcross, Frederick C 
A.B. 1960, University of Pennsylvania 
Patterson, Robert D. 
A.B. 1960, University of Missouri 
Perry, James P. 
A.B. 1960, Middlebury College 
Pick, Ruthann 
A.B. 1959, Boston University 
Pozderac, Rodney V. 
Regan, Robert M. 
A.B. 1957, Hamilton College 
Rice, Russell R. 
A.B. 1960, University of Virginia 
Rose, Leslie I. 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Sanchez-Raffucci, Luis A. 
B.S. 1960, Georgetown University 
Singer, Karl L. 
B.S. 1959, Washington State University 
Stearman, Mandell D. 
Streubert, George E. 
B.S. 1960, Moravian College 
Suesserman, Herbert I 
B.S. 1960, Long Island University 
Takaki, Richard W 
A.B. 1960, Stanford University 
Tarasuk, Albert P 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Triggs, Richard A 
B.S. 1959, Long Beach State Col ege 
Tyson, Roger I 
B.S. 1959, University of Idaho 
Veverbrants, Egils 
B.S. 1957, Unis 
Wartofsky, Leona 
B.S. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Webster, Thomas M 
A.B. 1960, University of Virginia 
White, Gary B 
A.B. 1960, Brigham Young University 
White, Gilbert L 
A.B. 1958, Stanford University 
Wierer, Charles R 
B.S. 1960, American University 
Yourchek, Walter S., Ir 


A.B. 1960, Sta University 
Zappia, Robert | 

A.B. 1956, University of Rochester 
Zeveney, Dennis ] 

B.S. 1960, K College 
Zimmerman, Jack |} 


B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 


Turmp Year 


Barclay, William A 
Beaver, Harry ( 

B.S. 1959, Wheaton College 
Bradley, Fenwick P. 
Brown, Joel D 
Bruner, Blackwell S 
Buckingham, Frank M 

A.B. 1959, University of Nebraska 
Bucknell, Thomas E. 

B.S. 1958, San Diego State College 
Butler, James S, 

B.S. 1959, Juniata College 
Bystrom, John T. 

A.B. 1959, Stanford University 
Cohen, Allen B. 

A.B. 1960, The George Washington 

University 

Cohen, Paul G. 


A.B. 1959, University of Buffalo 


rsity of New Hampshire 


N.M. 
D.C, 
Ohio 

Md. 
Mo. 
Texas 
Ill. 


W.Va. 
D.C. 


N.J. 
D.C, 


Puerto Rico 


Wash. 


D.C 
N.J. 


N.Y. 
Calif. 
N.Y. 


Calif. 
Idaho 
N.H. 
D.C. 


Colella, Michael E. N.Y. 
A.B. 1959, Hamilton College 

Cutshall, Quay B. Wash. 
B.S. 1959, Washington State College 

Daltorio, Ronald A. Pa, 


A.B. 1959, Washington and Jefferson 
College ° 
Dear, Steven R Calif. 
A.B. 1959, University of California J 
Denaro, Frank N.Y. 
B.S. 1959, College of William and Mary 


Denison, Edward K we 
Dermody, William H 

B.S. 1959, University of Scranton : 
Diaz-Granados, Esteban Colombia 


B.S. 1959, Fordham University 

Dornfeld, Leslie NJ 
A.B. 1959, Rutgers University 
A.B. 1959, LaSalle College 


Fagan, Walter J. uy 
Finn, Richard 5. 

B.S. 1954, Rutgers University Yy. 
Fleischner, Gerald M. N. 

A.B. 1959, Lafayette College p.c. 
Foer, Warren H pc 
Goodman, David H. " 

A.B. 1959, University of Pennsylvania pc. 
Greenberg, Peter L : z 

A.B. 1959, Johns Hopkins University N.C. 


Hair, Carolyn J 
A.B. 1959, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina Va. 
Harvey, Jack W W. 
B.S. 1959, The George Washington 
University Tl. 
Higgins, Robert M. Va. 
Hobson, Robert W 
B.S. 1959, The George Washington 
University p.c. 
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THE GENUS MELOCHIA IN AMERICA 
by AARON GOLDBERG* 


Mel . . . 4 . ‘ 
Ochia is a genus of the family Sterculiaceae, tribe Hermannieae, subtribe 


Melochi : 

“elochinae. The ' ' . “ =D ce ; 

” nae, The genus was validated by Linnaeus in the first edition of his Species 
ntary P 7 . ; : , 

Chorj y and the fifth edition of his Genera Plantarum established Melochia cor- 
Tifolia fa as the type. 

The ge ; ; ; 

N. and - nus occurs in tropical and subtropical regions between approximately 33° 

* And 33° S ' : : 7 wie 

north S. latitudes. In America it extends from the southern United States to 
ern Arven}; . in 

numt Paha ntina and Urugu It occurs also in the West Indies. The greatest 
ver oO 4 ee ee : . sr 

] species is found in northern South America. Typically they are savanna 

Plants, ; ) J 


y. 


and oli also vue in thickets, fields, or woods, sometimes on hillsides, 
Some Specie “4 the sun. Many species live in dry habitats, several in wet areas. 
limestone ce te rocks, others in soil derived from 
of 03,150 serpentine, and some grow among rocks. They are found at elevations 

The 


fibers wh 


in soil derived from igneous 


meters, 
“ 7H has no outstanding economic importance. Some species have fine silky 
ich are nce . : 
are 1 are used locally. Some occur in pastures. A few are weeds. Some 

used loc 
iOney.} 

Y-Dees . 

es. One Species is planted as a shade tree. 


Nor 

*YOne o » earl; . : ; 

half of th f the earlier treatments of the genus in America accounts for more than 
. 1€ taxa 
INterpre 


ally as a demulcent in enteritis. The flowers are a source of food for 


] 


known at present, and many contain erroneous nomenclature, m1s- 


tations 3 
Not gj ns of taxa, Diagnostic characters are frequently 
. Sven and 
Mations have 


and other inaccuracies. 

descriptions are very incomplete. Approximately 300 names and com- 

ay abeasg used to describe the types of Melochia in America. 

ad xamined about 2,500 specimens from 20 American and European her- 
N€ spe species and the distribution of 


cimens are cited unde » waetinel 
© specie 1s are cited under the pertinent 


8, by ¢ ae . : = 
Y countries, is given in an appendix. From them I have prepared a 


® Peoors _ ‘ e ¢ 
8eographical distribution of the genus in America. I have made more 


tha " 

ny 

4n 30,000 observati , 5 anal he dissecti 
Microge, ations, about half of them measurements under the dissecting 
. Ope, of ch 


Hon } aracters in the genus. Thus, I have supplied much of the informa- 


acking ; 

& In the earlier descrint 
Adequate to de. ler descriptions. 
"epresented 

Species and 
Other correct 


As a result of my studies, I consider 55 taxa 
s as now known. The genus 1s 


scribe the American types in slienimames 
of which contain varieties. Two 


in ae “ 
n America by 12 species, several 


two varieti : oe 
© varieties are described as new. Several new combinations and 


ions j sons. species 
* 1ave been made. Keys to the sections, species, 


Varieties 


nomenclature 


- es ave been prepared. 
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The American species of the genus had previously been grouped in three se 
tions. I have emended the descriptions of the sections and changed their nomenela 
ture, where necessary, to conform with the present International Code of Botanica 
Nomenclature. I have added a fourth section, Physodium. ; 

Species of Melochia in America are primarily shrubs or subshrubs, sometime 
herbs or small trees, 0.08-10.0 meters high. They are mostly perennial and often 
have a woody taproot. They are subglabrous to densely tomentose, sericeous, vel 
utinous or lanate and canescent, cinereous, or brownish. The hairs are stellate and 
few- to many-rayed, forked, simple, or glandular, the last consisting of a column ? 
cells with the distal one enlarged. They are 1.0-4.0 mm long. The young stems 
sometimes have a large pith or are hollow. The internodes are 0.2-11.0 cm long: 

The leaves are simple and alternate. The stipules are 1,5-10.3 mm long am 
0.2-5.0 mm wide, deltoid-acuminate or -acute, lanceolate, or linear. The petiole 18 
0.07-8.0 cm long. The lamina is 0.6-22 cm long and 0.2-11.5 cm wide, ovate, lance 
is larget 


olate, linear, oblong-ovate, or suborbicular. In a few species one side 
’ neale, 


than the other. The base is usually rounded to cordate, sometimes truncate, CU : 
or oblique. The apex is usually acute to acuminate, sometimes rounded. The “ 
gin is usually crenate-serrate, the serrations being 0.3-12.0 mm wide and 0.2:3.6 ps 
high. There are 415 pairs of primary veins, usually two being basal. The vel 

are usually impressed above and prominent beneath. 
90° from the leaf. 
corymbiform 
a primary 


9.3.5 e tertiary 
branch 0.2-3.5 cm long, rarely a secondary one up to 1.5 cm long, and a 
) ) 0.5-12 mm 


The inflorescences are axillary, terminal, leaf-opposed, or 
They are cymose and umbellate, subcapitate, paniculate, spicate, oF 
and 0.6-34 cm long, The peduncle is 0-8.5 cm long. Sometimes it has 


one up to 0.7 cm long. The pedicel is 0-19 mm long. The bracts are tll 
° . . eye : a rer where’ 

long and 0.1-4.8 mm wide. Sometimes 2-3 immediately subtend each flower re 

i ; 7 . nc 9.3 are Ul 

in some species they are at the base of the pedicels. Sometimes 2-3 ar 


part way. They are similar in shape to the stipules. ually 

The flowers are polypetalous, actinomorphic, perfect, hypogynous, and a of 
dimorphic. There are five antepetalous stamens. The filaments are Pe eee 
completely attached to one another. Staminodes are usually absent. Some ally 


They are ust 


there are five, 0.1-1.2 mm long, alternate with the fertile stamens. d to 
attache’ ; 


dentiform, sometimes elongated. The anthers are dithecous, extrorse, 1 emargil™ 
“ . ' . and er R 
the filaments at the middle, 0.4-2.6 mm long, 0.3-1.2 mm wide, oblong, a len 8 
owe 
‘ . . anex 1€ 
ate at both ends, sometimes nearly to the middle from the apex. The po 


, ners mS ate anc 
smooth, usually globular and 34-49 « in diameter, sometimes subprol ls 
1s carpe: 


long and 44 wide. There are five, rarely six to eight, antepetalot «alee 
8 I é t Ct) t I lacentation } 


styles are filiform, and sometimes slightly clavate at the apex. The p l There 
. : . ase » carpe’ 
axile, the ovules being attached 4-4 the way up from the base of the car} tropouss 
évn.D les per carpel srposed and close : her. They are an d 
are 2 ovules per carpel, superposed and close to one another. ae inquefi A 
pod ; : The calyx is qu 
the funicle ascending on the adaxial surface of the ovule. The calyx aie or yo 
, er . . »-purpis 
valvate in aestivation, persistent, usually green, sometimes rose, TOS ? a wie 
Sp - > 1-8.5 
low. Sometimes it is membranous. It is 1.4-15.0 mm long and 14 scent, 2 
: ao <i ; . * aoc it is accres 
with teeth 0.4-7.8 mm long and 0.2-5.5 mm wide. Sometimes it 18 nd 10 mm 


. ‘ : , 9 long @ 
coming up to 36 mm long and 19 mm wide, with teeth up to 12 mm 6 


, jineal 
»s nearly li 


wide. The teeth are usually deltoid-acute or -acuminate, sometime 


—— 
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The Sinus is usually acute, sometimes rounded to truncate. Sometimes there is 
glandular tissue between the calyx and the corolla and between the bases of the 
De * 2 ' : ; SAS ie 

Petals. There are 5 petals, which are flat, veined, convolute in aestivation, and often 


marcescent. They are pu purple distally and yellow or orange proximally, 


" pink, 


yellow ee b 
yellow, orange, white, blue, red, or violet. They are 2.7-17.4 mm long and 0.8-9.5 


mm wide, 
he base is cuneate o1 spatulate, free from the staminal tube or attached to it for 


0.3.5.0 mm. The cla 


aw is 0-6.5 mm long. 


usually obovate or oblanceolate, sometimes obdeltoid or obovate-oblong. 


Sometimes there are a few hairs on the 
Det: . 
Petals or at the base of the staminal tube. 

In the lor gistylous form of the flower, the stamens are 2.4-9.0 mm long. The fil- 


t 
a 4 a al . . . © r 
ments are for 0.4-3.0 mm. The pistil is 2.6-12 mm 


united up to the anthers or free 
long, 


0: The styles are free for 1.2 They are free to the ovary or united for 
34.0 mm. They 


form, the 


-6.7 mm. 
In the brevistylous 


are 


api 


ose at the apex for 0.5-2.5 mm. 


stamens are 2.8-11.3 mm long. The filaments are free for 0.5-7.0 mm. 


| ae pegs = = 
© pistil is 2.3.8.0 mm long. The styles are free for 0.8-5.3 mm. They are free 


I 
9 


m he sty 
to " 3 : - 
- Ovary or united for 0.2-3.0 mm. They are papillose for 0.3-1.0 mm at the 
aber 9 ) | ; ; 
ex. The flowers of several species in the section Melo hia are not dimorphic. 


The 


} Stamens and pistils are 1.7-3.2 mm long. The filaments are free for 0-1.2 mm. 
Ie stvlo. : : : : 
styles are free for 0.6-1.2 mm. They are free to the ovary or united for 0.1-0.3 


mm, 


T » f . . is ; ; 3 ; 
The fruit is a sch zocarp or capsule 2.4-12 mm long and 2.9-22 mm wide. It is 


c obular and pentagonal or pyramidal and pentapterous. The sulci between the 
~arpels 

Pels are shallow to deep, extending 1/5-1 
(1) septicidal into cocci with a narrow 


Subp 
g 

2 the way to the center of the fruit. 
nS sti i 7 ,* . 
Pe is 0.6.7 mm long Dehiscence is 


Ve y g. 
Sntral slit, (2) loculicid 


and 1s idal all along the ventral suture, the cells gaping ventrally, 
id 1/5.1/2 


or (3 the way along the dorsal suture, and sometimes eventually septicidal, 
in, me loculicidal all along the dorsal suture and then often septicidal. The 
““US are ¢ : 

haha They are usually trigonal, the 
»Orsal surf. b 


ls loosened 


to b} 
lack, T 
embe zs There are 1.2 per cell. The embryo is straight, 1. 
“a - i « -= _ . . i 
tened ed in fleshy endosperm. The cotyledons are 0.7-1.7 mm in diameter, flat- 
be i : ; we : mm 1. 
i Suborbicular, subcordate at the base, and rounded at the apex. The radicle 


™ infe i . . 
“oa, The plumule is not evi- 
ent 


mm long and 0.9-2.5 mm wide. 


ace being rounded and the sides flat. Rarely the chalazal end of the testa 


- ] 7 ¢ TI pede are 
» membranous, and almost wing-like for 0.1-0.3 mm. The see ds are brown 


2.7 mm long and 


at th; terete, 0.7-1.1 mm long and 0.25-0.5 mm. wide. 
St this stage, Venkat tages in the development of the 


1 ' . —— = 
embryo of M a Rao studied the early 


corchorifolia. 


Cristéb; ; . 
Ploj atthe Studied the chromosomes of two species of Melochia. In both the di- 
id humb I 


Tl er was 18. 

1 flower - age ss eee! 

throug} lowering and fruiting periods are usually extended, continuing sometimes 
vo on 4 « ail) ‘ 

oe and visited by 


MOhey-hees year. The flowers are sometimes matutinal, fragrant, 

: Evolution 
'Zinated in 
Majority of 
there 


Me 


and re The genus probably or- 


ationships in the genus are discussed. 
America at a time when warm, moist conditions prevailed. The great 


s 9 > 3 d f cS 
Species occur in America and the characters of some species found 
+ elsewhere. Species of 


. ] : < 
as those of the species Oct urring 


it toward the extremes of the 


mostiv 
tly | ubs or shrubs, bu 
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range of the genus they have become herbs, and a few are annuals, which avoid the 
rigors of a cold season. Other species have become adapted to withstand moisture 
stress by means of a dense indument and increased thickness of the leaves. Stellate 
hairs occur most commonly in the sections Pyramis and Physodium, whereas simple 
ones are most common in the sections Melochia and Mougeotia. Moisture is also 
conserved by those species with small leaves and short internodes in the vegetative 
stems and inflorescences. In some species of the section Melochia the internodes 
between the bracts have become reduced so that the latter immediately subtend the 
flowers, and in some species the bracts are enlarged, closely invest the flowers, 4% 

take over the protective function of the calyx. The stipe is well developed in * 
section Physodium but it is much reduced or absent in species of the other se 


: . , , e 

tions. The general trend is from loose to compact types of inflorescences. in ® 
. . : j r 

latter the flowers have become reduced in size. Reduction has occurred particula y 


in the calyx and it is most pronounced in the section Melochia. Reduction has # 
e cycles 0 


hysodiu™ 
dentiform 
connective 
ve deeply 


e 


occurred in the essential organs. Staminodes, the vestiges of one of th 
stamens, are elongated and most evident in some species of the section P 
In several species, particularly those of the other sections, they are merely 
or entirely absent. The fertile stamens show a trend toward the loss of 
between the anther sacs, so that the species advanced in this respect ha : 
ase mm 


; ee , but 
sections Mougeotia and Melochia. The number of carpels is commonly five, ] 
two ovules 


emarginate anthers and divergent anther sacs. This is especially the ¢ 


species primitive in this regard frequently have six to eight. There are 
in each carpel, but in many species one aborts and but one seed develops. 
in the 
two oF 


. . . . b] 
three of the bracts may be partially united. In the section Pyramis the petal : 


attached to the staminal tube at the base. In some species of the sections Mo a 
° . . a 
and Melochia the petals are free of the staminal tube; in others they are att 


} e 
. . . . in 
to it at the base. In the sections Melochia and Mougeotia the filaments “ 
They are uni 


yles até 


The organs of the flower are homologous with leaves and, like the latter, 


primitive condition are separate. In some species of the section Melochia 


longistylous form of the flower are usually united up to the anthers. 
to a lesser extent in the other sections. In the section Physodium the st 
free to the ovary, in the section Mougeotia they are usually free to the ovarys - t 
the section Melochia, often so, whereas in the section Pyramis they are unit 

the base. The cells of the fruit vary in the extent to which they are ery" 
different species. In species of the section Melochia they are usually unite 


. . : : ; tions- 
greater distance along their sides than they are in species of the other sec ie 


: ; inf 
manner, along the ventral suture, the site along which union occurred by along 


of the carpel phyllomes. In some species of this section it is a 


species of the section Melochia it is no longer also septicidal. 
Taking into account the evolutionary changes discussed above, , 
. . . —— Te dinaree - speci 
tribution, and the genetic principle that similarity of structure among 5} the 


- onship® 


neir 


same genus is primarily indicative of genetic relationship, 


American species of Melochia according to my understanding of th 


BODIES ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF DELAYED 
YPERSENSITIVITY TO IMMUNITY IN TULAREMIA 


by MILTON GORDON®* 


yates _ igre - i “ ee and re CNR to infectious 
Binsequent t ' been clearly defined. it 1s held by some that the inflammation 

to the allergic reaction is generally helpful in impeding the spread of 
view the inflammatory reaction as a 


If the hypersensitive 


Microorgan; : 
OOrganisms. through the body. Others 


8€rious Hah; 
1s lig sister he 1 ‘ 
ability ise of the destruction of tissue that occurs. 


t CU 
Slate . 
1S. reg; 7 , . : . 
tivit garded as an asset, does a correlation exist between delayed hypersensi- 
” ty and imm ‘ ‘ ; : z : 4 fe 
’ immunity? Can one infer from the existence of a delayed hypersensitive 


State ay ; 
an i » ata a . ; ‘ ; 
nmune state also? This dissertation presents evidence that in tularemic 


infection ; 

~4ection in guinea pigs no positive correlation exists betwee telaved hypersensiti 

ity 4 ‘ I no positive Corre lation exists between celayec hyper ensitiv- 
and immunity. 


Tul: Cs 
aremi: aS : ; : : : 
emia is primarily a disease ol rodents, rabbits, hares, and birds. It is 


trans ; 
SMitted j } " > - 
1 in nature by flies, fleas, lice, and ticks. Man is an accidental host. 


ulare . ° 
“remia ir . . . . 
; febrile disease with a tendency 


to Phe 


man 18 an acute, moderately severe 
Ieting inn, menprentions. Although an attack of tularemia usually confers a 
available unity, reinfections have been reported. No wiable vaccines have been 

evokes a hypersensitive 


State; or years, but are of limited value. The disease 


8n intradermal t aes 
adermal test has served as a diagnostic aid for many years. 


ety reactions are broadly categorized into immediate and delayed 
Teactivity of a se lefined as an increased, unfavorable tissue 
€xperien, z usually resulting from prior 
It is the latter type, the 
yncern in this study. 


versensitivity has been ¢ 
n individual toward a specific substance, 
nee with the . — 1) ’ 

tuberculin ty 1e same or chemically related substance. 

The 

delayed h 
Pigs by y 
Par, 


ie te ye : aca 
pe or so-called allergy of infection, that is ol cc 
approac al , . 

pproach taken to resolve the relationship between the phenomena of 


] 


ypersensiti ‘ : “s ; . ° 
Ypersensitivity and immunity was to induce these manilestations in guinea 


arious = ' ; Me : ae 
us procedures and under special conditions to determine whether a 


alle} 
lism of the responses existed. 


Cui ‘ 

inea pies w . - 3 : : - = 

€velop del pigs were selected as the animal of choice because of their ability to 

» delave eee} : 

@teure]] yed hypersensitivity similar to that in man. Two attenuated strains ol 

"Hla tularens; } i= 

acquired re nsis, designated Jap an ection and 
u S4, was used for challenge. 


See 
tance. A highly virulent strain, Sch 
of heat-killed Schu 


The i 
© material used { 


for skin testing was a saline suspension 
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S4 strain organisms, injected intradermally in 0.1 ml amounts into the flank of the 
animal. Measurement of the dermal response was made 24 hours after testing. The 
greatest right angle diameters were measured with calipers, and the area of reaction 
was estimated as the product of the two dimensions. 

Immunity was calculated as the difference between the average day of death of 
experimental and control groups of animals. The observation period was 21 days: 

Immunization of guinea pigs with viable attenuated organisms induced a marked 
degree of delayed hypersensitivity and an appreciable level of immunity in one 
month. Over a three-month period the courses of both responses appeared to be 


parallel; there was no indication that the phenomena were separable. 


The effect of desensitization upon immunity was investigated. Hypersensitives 
immune guinea pigs were desensitized with daily injections of heat-killed Schu 5 
strain organisms for 21 days. The delayed hypersensitive response was reduce 
markedly, but the immune response remained unchanged. Withdrawal of the de- 
sensitizing injections resulted in a return of dermal reactivity. The experiment! 
demonstrated that guinea pigs can possess appreciable immunity in the absence ° 
any substantial delayed hypersensitive response. 
adjuvant 


Injection of animals with heat-killed organisms in incomplete Freund 
l level of 


elicited a moderate degree of delayed hypersensitivity and only a minima 
resistance in approximately three weeks. 
Induction of delayed hypersensitivity was attempted with immune comple 


specific antibody adsorbed to killed Schu S4 strain organisms. Injection of this eal 

plex, emulsified in incomplete Freund adjuvant, evoked a moderate degree © t 

This experime? 
: . . : ote 

and the one just previously described showed that the parallelism of responses 7: ith 
n W 


layed hypersensitivity and a minimal level of resistance in six days. 


after immunization with viable organisms did not exist after immunizatie 


uld be 


es was 


nonviable preparations. 
Two other approaches were taken to determine if hypersensitivity vn 
demonstrated in essentially nonimmune animals. The first of these approac? 
; ei -< 6 to 
juinea pigs 6! 


based on the phenomenon of immunologic unresponsiveness. ( 
yached matur 


ity: 
hours old were exposed to heat-killed organisms and, as they appr 


: ‘;. Delay® 
were subsequently immunized with viable attenuated Past. tularensis. © n at 
ake ; . - uge' 
hypersensitivity, comparable to that of control animals not exposed to an ee a 
: a ald » animals © 
birth, was demonstrated one month after immunization. Although the an! il 
nl ¥ 


hat of control at 


hibited an immune response, it was significantly lower than t se 
) «1g expo! 
nea pigs © 


Only a partial suppression of immunity was achieved in adult gui 


at birth to nonviable organisms. als 
in anima® 


The second approach was an attempt to demonstrate hypersensitivity Groups Py 
ae yroups 
showing a suppressed immune response as a result of X-irradiation. (the 

: o to 1406 


guinea pigs were irradiated with graded dosages of X-rays from zer 


and infected with 


net effect 
ately 


LDw;» dose is approximately 250 r with the machine used), ee 
ye no dist! 


cim 
approx “I 
-d in a high 


viable attenuated organisms 48 hours later. There appeared to I 


of irradiation upon the delayed response nor upon acquired resistance 
> ez “ ’ ‘ 99 - resuilte 
one month after infection. Irradiation with dosages up to 220 r Tr ul 
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Proportion of t t r 
I n of deaths within two weeks as a result of the combined effects of irradia- 


tion ; 
and super mposed infectious processes. 


| 
The results of this . h | j izati i i 
f this research have shown that immunization with viable at- 


ten 
late ra , > 1 hot +. ; . 
d organisms evoked both delayed hypersensitivity and immunity. Although 
& parallelism in the res} } | ri } ‘ ee . 
indi n the responses during the first three months of infection seemed to 
dicate ‘ _ , , . 
that an apparent positive relationship existed between the phenomena, 


Success fy ‘ 7 
sful desensitization of these animals demonstrated that immunity can exist in 


the } 
absence . | " * s 
nce of any appreciable level o! delayed hypersensitivity. 
immunity are independent 


nsitivity and 


lhe interpretation that delaved hypers¢ 
: 


Phenomen: , 
1omena was strengthened by the fact that immunizat 
hypersensitivity with minimal 


ion with nonviable prepara- 


tions re ; 
S resulted in elicitation of moderate levels of 


n elic¢ 
leve - . 

ls of ac quired resistance. 
immunologic unre- 


The : 
1 partial success obtained in the experiment based on 


hat the phenomena are inde- 


t 


Sponsivene 
k liveness does not detract from the conciusio 
rpreted to indicate that the im- 


Pende y } 
nt. The results of this experiment are int 


mMunolog; 
gical mechanisms of the guinea pig mature rapidly after birth. The guinea 


Pig may 
‘ ay ' ” , > 
y have been an unfortunate choice ol animal for this particular phase of the 


Work, 
Delay 

infecti yed hypersensitivity and immunity ol X-irradiated animals one month after 
10n appeared to be unaffected } the Iiatior hese re > re 

deter: ; o be unaflected by the uradiauon,. hese responses were not 
nined ; . . . . : 

ie. d at other intervals. It is possible that the leukopenia and tissue cell de- 

*tuction 


tential, 


cause liati | i i i 
sed by irradiation provide an environment ior increased vaccine po- 


Wi 
1ether de x . Sis: ‘ 
r delayed hypersensitivity and immunity are consequences ol stimulation 


by one 
¥ antige } 1. : 
gen or by two different antigens 1s not known. The antigen associated 


With 
rotective , - i $ 
i lective immunity has not been defined or isolated. 
one ¢ ven } i 
Mechan; antigen is concerned in the two responses we can postulate a single 
““hanism ; © 7 i 
in which the immunological manifestations are the results of various de- 


nitial, moderate stimulation (or alteration) of 


Brees 
S of antigenic 
intense stimulation 


a host - 

; St cel ‘a ; 

indy | induces delaved hypersensitivity. 
ices cellul ; 


stimulation. 
A further, more 


ar resistance. 
e manifestations we can 


lf two d 

: © different ant “ar 

imagin Gillerent antigens are responsible for each of th 
© that : 

. viable = eee 
antige anugen a 
a9 . 

antigen during ma- 


organisms contain both an immunizing nd a sensitizing 
immunizing 


n. Non 
onviable preparations may have lost the 
activity points up the 


Nipulation, The 1 


limita protec tive 


ack ol purihed antigens with 
s at this time. 


1ons of this 


ts firmer conclusion 


man, we can inter 


study 
In we 
extre cack ‘ee 
mechan; apolating the results of this research to that similar 
1anisms 


Man js 


are operative here. The existence of a di layed hypersensitive state 1n 
current exposure lo the infectious 


usually interpreted to indicate past or 
lation between delayed 


organism, | 


lyperse 


lack ol corre 
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STUDIES ON CATECHOLAMINES IN 
NERVOUS TISSUE 


by RONALD GROVER KUNTZMAN* 


The work presented here has dealt with some aspects of the biosynthesis, storag® 
and metabolism of norepinephrine, dopamine, and serotonin. Since recent evidence 
suggests that these amines have a regulatory role in the central nervous system, & 
study designed to relate the biochemistry of these amines in the central nervous 
system to their function was undertaken. 

To make this approach possible, methods were developed to measure in & 
tremely small amounts of tissue the levels of serotonin and norepinephrine, a8 well 
as some of the enzymes involved in their synthesis and metabolism. 

A new method, ten times more sensitive than the usual manometric procedures, 
was developed to assay in vitro DOPA decarboxylase activity by measuring 
formation of dopamine in as little as 20 mg of nerve tissue, An additional a 
vantage of this new method is its specificity, for the rate of decarboxylation bs 
DOPA can be measured in the presence of other substrates of this enzyme. 

The sensitivity of the method for the determination of S-hydroxytryplops? 
decarboxylase activity has been increased to make possible the assay of this enzy™ 
in 20 mg of tissue. Modifications of the fluorometric methods for the estimation” 
norepinephrine and serotonin have been presented which make possible the 
termination of these amines in amounts of tissue containing as little as 0.04 pie 
grams of norepinephrine or 0.200 micrograms of serotonin. These node 
increased by about ten times the sensitivity of previously published fluoro! 
methods. Thus, the method for norepinephrine analysis is now comparable 
usual bioassay procedure, which is less precise and specific. Pe. 
ive inhibition 
of the finding 
esults whic 


A new method has been presented which measures the relat 
monoamine oxidase in vivo. This method is of importance in view 
that the determination of monoamine oxidase activity in vitro may give resu or cen 
cannot be interpreted. For example, as presented in this dissertation, & 9 Pe t to 
inhibition of monoamine oxidase activity measured in vitro was not sufficien 
impair serotonin metabolism in vivo. é 

With the use of these methods the distribution in brain of norepine 
serotonin, DOPA decarboxylase, and 5-hydroxytryptophan decarboxylase he 
studied. 


phrines 
s been 


| of norepine 
This structure 
acliv- 


The activity of DOPA decarboxylase roughly parallels the leve 
phrine in different parts of the brain except in the caudate nucleus. aioe 
contains little norepinephrine, but has an extremely high DOPA decarboxy 
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Although there is a positive relation- 


ity x . 1 
Y and a high level of dopat 1ine about 5.0 y/g. 
and DOPA decarboxylase activity, a better 


ship be 
ip between the levels of norepinephrine 
telationshi igh ri Saad . . e 
whi p mig it exist between the levels ol norepinephrine and the hydroxylase 
ch converts d . | . . : en 
dopamine to norepinephrine, since, as suggested in this dissertation, 


this . 
S$ enzyme is ybabl he r ] rt ' ; ] ; i i 

» probably the rate-limiting step in the synthesis of norepinephrine. 
a constant ratio between the activities of DOPA 
suggesting that the same enzyme 


The implications of this 


as In all the brain areas studied 
nd 5-hwdr. . 
: S-hydroxytrytophan decarboxylase was found 
8 res : , 
findi ponsible for the decarboxylation of both amino acids. 
ing are imr ™ } . . . . 
inje ind re important when studying the biochemical and physiological effects of 
’cted precursors: f . : . - . 
precursors; for example, serotonin will be formed from 5-hydroxytryptophan 
lly synthesized and released but also in neurons 


hot only j 
only in places where it is norma 
of the decarboxylase 


Whick 
mak mally contain catecholamines. The lack of specificity 
4kes it difficn ° oe 7 ’ : 
these _ diffi ult to use injections of biological precursors to study the action of 
pee normally formed at their biosynthetic sites. 
A detaile : é . 
i ee mapping of DOPA-5-hydroxytryptophan 
Pothal that this enzyme is concentrated in the brainste 
he ’ : 
S alamus, basal and intralamir 
the limbic 


decarboxylase activity has 
m reticular formation, hy- 
1 several structures 


ar portions of the thalamus, anc 
system. In other words, the enzyme is localized in those areas which 

The level of the decar- 
» matter, cerebellum, and 
lei of specific sensory 
are located near 


Coordi 
inate behavi : at 
behavioral, autonomic, and somatic activity. 


DOxyvlac 
— low in other parts of the brain including white 
pathways ioe ular eee e was the finding that the nuc 
structures a little enzyme activity even 
that have high enzyme content. 


A comparis ; . . . 
parison of serotonin and norepinephrine levels 
yrain, particu 


when these areas 


showed that in general 


the t 
WO amines ar a a , 
thalam Ine are present in the same parts of the I larly in the hypo- 
amus; : ced ‘Ar ? 

e of serotonin in relation to nore- 


however, in some areas a preponderenc 
zone of Hess, the amyg- 


Pinephri 
rine w; 
dal Phrine was found. Such areas include the hypnogenic 
8, and the 
These a Ry " " . . . 
studies of the distribution of norepinephrine 
but with tl 


py riform cortex. 
and serotonin suggest that 


the . 

amine. “ 

: $ act m: . " : ‘ : 
act mainly in subcortical brain areas, 1e exception of the few 


stances cited 
each amine. 


above there was no discrete separation of the regions that contain 
n in which the function of norepine- 
Since both these 


bryologic 


As 
phri Somewhat simpler system than the brai 
me could be 


anol: 
8 Nglia and the 
Ussue 


| sympathetic ganglia. 
derived from the same em 


ht provide a clue to 


1 
studied was at } 


ec t ] eT nN 
central nervous are 


» & study . : : Pop , . 
y of the role of norepinephrine in these ganglia mig 


the action of this he 


amine in th 
amine in the central nervous system. 


Depletion of ganglionic norepinephrine by means of reserpine caused a facili- 
\onlras of free norepinephrine in 
8 produced by administration of reserpine after pretreatment with a 

f synaptic tr 
and Bretyllium, 4 compound 
. facilitation of gang- 


that norepinephrine 


: xidase inhibitor, a suppression 0 ansmission occurred. In 

arge ihr 

— . : Be doses of adrenergic blocking agents 

ionj inhibit the err 
© transmission | : 


Modulates Synay 


release of norepinephrine, 


These results are in accord with the view 
»tic ' . ~ 
tic transmission and suggested that norepinephrine 


exerts an in- 
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hibitory influence in sympathetic ganglia by modulating the effects of the primary 
neurohormone acetylcholine. A question of perhaps greater significance is whether 
norepinephrine and serotonin in the brain also serve as modulators of synapti¢ 
transmission. 

Available evidence indicates that catechol o-methyltransferase is the enzyme 
mainly responsible for the metabolism of cir ulating catecholamines. Experimenl§ 
reported in this dissertation support the view that monoamine oxidase is the enzyme 
mainly responsible for the inactivation of norepinephrine and serotonin in nerve 
tissue. This was shown by the rise in ganglionic and brain norepinephrine and brat! 
serotonin caused by the administration of a monamine oxidase inhibitor and by the 
inhibition of the metabolism of the amines released from ganglia and brain by 
reserpine administered to animals pretreated with a monoamine oxidase inhibito® 
In contrast, pyrogallol, a catechol o-methyltransferase inhibitor, neither prevente 
the metabolism of brain norepinephrine released by reserpine nor caused an a 
crease in the level of this amine in brain. d 

Studies were carried out on the rate of synthesis of brain norepinephrine = 
serotonin, in various species, as reflected by the rapidity with which a monoamine 
oxidase inhibitor caused an increase in the brain levels of these amines. Seroton 
was synthesized rapidly in all the species studied; whereas norepinephrine biosy™ 
thesis in various animals is variable and lies in the following order: rat> wei 
dog and cat. Since dopamine, the precursor of norepinephrine, increased rapi* Y 
in all the species studied, the rate-limiting step in the formation of norepinephrine 
is its conversion from dopamine. ; he 

Binding of norepinephrine and serotonin by nerve tissue can be considered ' : 
final step in their biosynthesis, since it is necessary for their stabilization in © A 
Previous studies have shown that serotonin is released from platelets and ae 
by reserpine which interferes with its storage. In the present study, reserpine ©" 
been shown to also impair the capacity of the brain to store dopamine. 


‘Mia 3 : : , studies 
The importance of storage mechanisms for amines was suggested by ats, 
; r 


; . j : ee swhorn 
which showed that the brain levels of norepinephrine and serotonin in newbor te 
s 


born with poorly defined behavioral patterns, were only a fraction of the level 4 
adult animals. In contrast, guinea pigs, born with highly developed behaviors) Fe 
terns had brain amine levels almost equal to those of mature animals. The fo ai 
ing data support the view that the low amine levels in newborn rats is due 
deficiency in the storage mechanisms for these amines. 

1. The low levels of brain monoamines in newborn rats did not arise re 
low activity of DOPA-S-hydroxytryptophan decarboxylase, since in the brain 0 
newborn this enzyme is as active as in the adult. 

2. The monoamine oxidase activity in the brain of newborn rats was only bits 
cent of that of adults. The low amine levels in newborn rats could not be explain 
by this lower activity of monoamine oxidase. : KY 

3. The administration of a monoamine oxidase inhibitor caused the brain 8 
of norepinephrine and serotonin to increase at the same rate in both newborn sug’ 
adult rats; but the absolute increase was smaller in the newborn. These re 
gest that the amines were rapidly formed in the newborn but that the young 


an efficient storage mechanism. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VARIOLA VIRUS IN 
TISSUE CULTURE 


by JAMES BRYAN PIRSCH* 


} 


er 
lilarities Db 


Bec: T3) 7 ar i. ° " , 
ause of marked si etween certain members of the Poxvirus group, 


l, cytopathological, and develop- 


it is te ‘ 
tempting to extrapolate from various physical, 


hemes = other Seer to variola virus. Such data have not al- 
distines tp orated by parallel studies with the more virulent virus, which is a 
logical entity. Tissue culture methods offered the opportunity to dem- 
investigate basic host-variola 
a cellular level. It remained an ancillary objective to determine, 
1] already established in the intact 


ONnstrez 
| Re eee a i ; : 
new characteristics of variola virus and to 


Vi : ‘ 
a interactions at 
If possible, the cell 


animal host. 


cellular bases for those properties 
Ay = ll 0; 
on 1umber of cell lines, grown in both monolayer and suspended cell cultures, 
€ @xamine ‘ . . : . : 
xamined for their capacity to support the growth of variola virus. All cell 
infection, although to varying degrees. 
a cell line to produce virus 


that the maximal titers 


lines tested 


si were found to be suse 
‘ 0 cor ale . 

_ Correlation could be made between the capacity of 
and its 


ol 


animal origin or cell type. It was found, generally, 


tained we : 
that were proportional to the inoculated dose of variola virus. It was suggested 
at se ‘ 
aps owing to the presence 


co £ cee a . . 
ndary cycles of infection were not occurring, perh 
terfering virus 


of jy ° 
iterfe - R ° 
ring substance(s), or to the presence of a noninfectious Mm 


Particle, | 

ture hi A possible third explanation was based on the aging of the host cell cul- 
> Which lessene J scl epee P 

offered. essened the susceptibility of uninfected cells. Definitive data were not 


A hig RE 

inocul uigh dose (10° PFI per ml) always produced a cytopathogenic effect. A lower 
ult oC : “ 

i am (10* PFU per ml) had an equivocal effect at best. Only the Maben cell 

1 to the lower inoculum. 


ine : 
and p ar ] ° . . 
Ther primary cultures of adult hamster kidney respondec 
© wa sien . ’ : ‘ 7 . y 
its $ no correlation between the cell’s sensitivity to a cytopathogenic effect and 
c d > 
‘nfectious virus. The formation of hy- 


aDacity 

perpla city to produce maximal amounts of 
lastic foci. f . 

He] ic foci, first seen in monolayer cultures of } 
@ cells, 


jorcine kidney cells and later in 


R was considered to be an unusual expression of cytopathology. 
ased e 2 . oh ik, eee . 
upon an enumeration of the hyperplastic ioc formed in monolayer cul- 


ture. c. 
$3 Ol infecte : 3 
tected Hel lls a new tissue culture assay tor variola virus has | 


a cells : 


yeen de- 


Veloy 

ed, Heat; t “af : 

the num! leating the virus suspension at 56 C for 30 min decreased by 99 per cent 

umber of fac: f re : pubs 

Mune er of foci formed by the unheated sample. Similarly, contact with im- 
* Ser : an ° “ 

% um effected a 90 per cent reduction in the number of foci. A straight line 
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relationship was demonstrated between the number of foci formed and the concel® 


tration of variola virus present in the suspension being assayed. The precision and 


the sensitivity of the tissue culture technique and the classical pock assay procedure 
utilizing the chorioallantoic membranes of embryonated chicken eggs. The sens 
tivity of the tissue culture assay was approximately four times greater than that of 


the egg procedure, since the mean count of hyperplastic foci (233) exceeded the 
mean pock count (53) by this value. In addition. statistical analysis established 
the greater precision of the tissue culture assay. 

The adsorption of variola virus to monolayer cultures of HeLa cells or guinea 
pig lung cells required approximately 4 hr at 35 C. This value was obtained by 
measuring the increasing amounts of virus found associated with susceptible guinea 
pig lung cells at short time intervals after their infection. A similar adsorption 
time was demonstrated by following at close intervals after infection the increasiNé 
amounts of variola virus which resisted washing from monolayer cultures of Hela 
cells. Cell-associated virus went on to form hyperplastic foci which were easily 
counted. d 
Intracellular replication of variola virus began after 8-12 hr of infection 4” 
progressed logarithmically until maximal intracellular concentrations of virus We™ 
achieved, about the 24th hr of infection. Growth curve studies with infected Hela 


: : ; ; é in the 
cell cultures demonstrated that concentrations of variola virus which appeared in 


extracellular medium ranged from only 1:100 to 1:1000 of those found intracellular 
ly. With the guinea pig lung cell line, however, after the 72d hr of infection, eq” 
alent amounts of variola virus were detected both intra- and extracellularly. I 
The development of variola virus inclusion bodies within infected HeLa ri j 
coincided with the quantitative formation of infectious virus. The first inclusio™ 
were seen at a time (8 hr after infection) when viral replication was first ge 
After 12 hr of infection, these inclusions were more frequently detected. oe 
tions of multiple inclusions within a single cell and of localized foci of infected or 
were made midway (16 hr after infection) through the logarithmic phase of on 
multiplication. By the 24th hr of infection, inclusion bodies were of frequent 
currence; some forms then appeared irregular in formation and less homogene? 
In composition. : 
i, of the distinguishing traits of variola virus, which has assumed diagnos 
significance, is the inability of this virus to survive serial passage in laboratory nv 
imals. It seemed appropriate, therefore, to attempt the passage of this vires yor 
sue culture systems to re-examine the phenomenon at a cellular level, taking # ica 
tage of concurrent experiments detailing kinetic aspects of viral adsorption, rep 
tion, and release. + culture 


Increasing amounts of virus had been demonstrated in the supernatan Al- 
la virus. * 


cted culture? 
super 


fluids of guinea pig lung cells three days after their infection with vario 
though advantage was taken of this timing, supernatant fluids from infe Pi 
failed to promote the serial passage of variola virus. Passages of infected mi 
natant fluids diluted 1:10 and 1:300 were also attempted, but, while the “we R 


. . af xa . a an dimini 
classical interferon, or other interfering substances, should have been 


successful passage of variola virus was not achieved. +6)! See 
' cells with som 


Suspensions of variola virus prepared by disrupting infected 
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energy have served very well to perpetuate the course of the viral infection. The 
Most obvious explanation for this success was that greater yields of virus were able 
to be obtained from within infected cells than from the infected culture fluid. The 
behavior of intracellular virus populations after brief storage in the frozen state, 
and the finding that intracellular virus could initiate a successful passage series even 
lifferences might exist between in- 


after e ; : oe 
fter extensive dilution suggested that qualitative « 
Limited attempts to demonstrate 


trace 7a ‘ , 
acellular and extracellular viral populations. 
Some fac a , 2 ‘ aaa 

me factor within cells which would account for the apparent qualitative difference 


Were unrewarding. 


SOME RESULTS IN LIFE TESTING BASED ON 
HY PERCENSORED SAMPLES FROM AN 
XPONENTIAL DISTRIBUTION 


b - 
Y HOWARD RICHARD ROBERTS* 


ars the concept of a singly censored sample as one of known size n for 
“Sy variate values X, > X, are unknown and all X, < X, are known (single 
wad 3 * right), the concept of a singly censored sample is generalized to 
efined ae the me terms a hypercensored sample. A hypercensored sample P 
Sg om of known size n for which some (a known number) of baw psn 
Censored “i : of several intervals have unknown values. Three types a vee 
Which x 6 + bad arising in life testing experiments are pointed out: (1) those - 
at eas. Joma of test items k;, ks —, k- are withdrawn from the life ep 
number ef : ailure times X,, X,, —, X+, respectively; (2) those in which a “er 
times t,t items k,, ky, —, k life test at successive ens 
randomly moos - respectively; and (3) those in which withdrawals ae 7 y 
vious oy a ing to some probability density function g(X’, ®). ; e - y Pre 
the problem “Fe area Is due to Herd, Sampford, and Hartley, all of whom nee 
Various cosy *orrerae the population parameters. These authors 8g" oR 
*ensorship,” wa problem under the terms “multiple 


are withdrawn from the 


hypercensorship estimation 


“ ‘ 
partial truncation,” and “incomplete data. 


In this d; ; 
this dissert treated in a logical sequence, 
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ation, the standard types of life tests, 
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are generalized from the single censorship case to the hypercensorship case, using 48 
a basis for the generalization the type (1) hypercensorship case. The underlying 
distribution of failure times is assumed to be given by the exponential probability 
density function, {(X) (1/6)exp(—X/6), and simple and composite hypotheses 
concerning the parameter 6 (the mean life) are treated along with various other test 
characteristics. For each type of test considered the results derived for the hyper 
censorship case are compared with those for the single censorship case and numerical 
examples are given. Results in the single censorship case are due mainly to Epstei 
and Sobel. 

For the life test in which testing is terminated after a fixed number of failures; 
r, have occurred the maximum likelihood estimate of the mean life, 6, is derived. 
It is then shown that 2r0/0 is distributed as a Chi-square variate with 2r degrees of 
freedom. The best critical region (in the Neyman-Pearson sense) for the test i: 
6= 6, against H,: 6 < 6, is derived and the operating characteristic function ¥ 
determined. 

The distribution of the rth out of n failure times, g(X,.,) is shown and the ex- 
pected value, E (X,.,) is derived. An approximation equation for E (X;,x) is also 

6 


;) 6 : 
given. These results are extended to the test of H.: 6 = 0, H,: 6 = 6, (6, a sperm 
fied value less than 0,) and required values of r along with appropriate critical re 
gions are tabulated for various values of a, 8, and 0,/0,. ; 

It is noted that in the maximum likelihood estimate of 6 the rth failure time 
X,.,5 is weighted more heavily than smaller failure times. This suggests the pos 
sibility of a test of H,: 6 = 0, H,: 6 = @, based on X,., only. An exact test © 


; , : ' ar , difficult. 
this form based on g(X,,,) is derived but is shown to be computationally diffi 


. . e 3 ‘ . . retimate 0 

Consideration is also given to an approximate test based on the unbiased estimal 
. chee 4 : > ve. 

8, e Xn, where p 0/E (X,,.). However, this estimate is shown to be relatively 

inefficient. 6 C 
The test based on X,., only has an acceptance region of the form Xen 7 


“a . y . ; a : id én ccept- 
Thus if the rth failure has not occurred by time C the test is terminated with @ he 
to ue 


ance of H, at time C. Termination of the test at the a priori time C leads dat 
te 


development of the so-called “time truncated” test in which testing is termina sad 
: as : eR era er vhs 7 ec 

min(X, ,T,), with acceptance of H,: 6 = 6, if min(X, .T,) = T,, and with rej 

' : The difficul- 


of H, if min(X, .T,) X,, where r, and T, are preassigned constants. 
o 


ti 


: ° ' , oo . can be 
ties associated with the test based on X,., only are shown to persist here we The 
resolved easily in the special case where failures and withdrawals are replace ect 

‘ or ; ee * expe 
expected number of failures required to reach a decision, E (r), and the exp 


1? ; Bs! ae ‘ Me : se. Appro 
waiting time to reach a decision, E (T), are derived for this special case. APF 


. . . A /d T /6 > ulated. 
priate values of r, and n for various values of a, B, 6,/0, and T./» are tab 


ra 7 i eioned time Te (with 
The fact that the life test can be terminated at the preassigned time “i af 
based on the hrs 

times and al- 


acceptance of H,: 6 9») leads to a modification of the test 


failures whereby an acceptance decision can be made between failure : life 
total item 1 


ways before aoe This modification results in a test based on the 
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accumulate to t t } i 

in th ilated up to time t, T(t). Results are obtainable in a straightforward manner 

n the hyperce hi f ; ; } zo 7 
percensorship case for the criti al region, the expected number of failures 

] 


requirec ac ; . iti 
| 1 to reach a decision, E (r); the expected waiting time to reach a decision 


R(T. 
“ I); and the operating charac teristic function, L(6). 
For the me 1 hf ; 
ine seque ntial lite test, 1t 1s pointed out that W ald’s results are immediately 
the time to failt ; 
fe (the time to failure of an item). However, the 
“quent . gone. 2. f . 1 “ : : ”f 
| ial life test is formulated in a so-called “semicontinuous form to take advan- 


a ic » 
Pplicable to the variable of inter 


tage 1 
of a eee re é ; 
~ the ordered nature of the taillure mes. In this context, the sequential test 


of H.: 6 o R N 4 ’ a 
: 0 = 0, against Hi: 6 = 6, consists of placing n items on life test and making 


Th ' H.. or continue the life test continually as time passes. 

ese decisi : , " } ' at Te 
ecisions are shown to be dependent on the accumulated item life T(t), the 

an extension of the modified test based on the 


“ee 
. decision to accept H,, accep 
pt 


S@quentj 7 
quential life test being essentially 


first 
stro bas : : ' ‘ 
ut of n failures. The usual characteristics of a sequential test are shown to 


1 


be . 
obtains » in “eee T + 3s . 
ainable in a straightforward manner. Test ¢ haracteristics include the se- 


function, and the average 


quentis : 
al probability ratio, the operating characteristi 
required to reach 


Sample . . , : . 
ple number function. In addition, the expected total item life 


ion equation 


& decisi 1, : . ; 
mon E [T(t)] is derived and an approximat for the expected 
uv 


Waiting tj 
1 t . " " . - tm . . . 
g time to reach a decision E (t) 1s developed. Truncation of the sequential 


To; a specified amount of total test time, To; 
yer bounds for the result- 


a after a specified number of fs 
ing . peat Ol Tp and ‘Le are also considered and up} 
odified error probabilities are derived. 

As areas for further research, the type (2) and type (9) forms of hypercensor- 
esults and suggested approaches are 

» case for other lifetime 
It is pointed out 
ally require 


shi 
distributios need lor further re = arch in the hypercensorshiy 
that multi a such as the Weibull and normal distributions is cited. 
iterative ip , ; s Zorms ol censorship usu 
thods for the solution of the maximum likelihood equations, and littl 
resulting estimates. Other hypoth- 
: from the equality of two population mean lifetimes to 
Goodness-of-fit tests 


arameter distributions under variou 


e is 


Nown ; 

own about the small sample d nH fs} 
esis test; all ple di ition of the 
sung situations rangin 


factori ; 
ns are pointed out. 


. mentioned and finally 


al experiments in life testing sit 


assumption of the 


Concern} 
©rhing the } ee ee : 
underlying distribution are 


the use 


of hod 
nonparametric methods 1s pol 


STUDIES ON THE REACTION OF BIS-B- 
CHLOROETHYL SULFIDE WITH PURINES, 
PYRIMIDINES, AND POLYNUCLEOTIDES 


by ROBERT SANFORD ROZMAN* 


The mechanisms by which foreign substances act on living cells are of interest 
from both theoretical and practical standpoints. The gross effects of mustard §4° 
have been known for years, and a number of theories have been advanced to account 
for these. Some of the early theories, such as action via either hydrochloric acid oF 
sulfone formation, were soon abandoned. Other theories, such as attack by musta 
gas on proteins and nucleic acids, have been advanced and aspects of them subject 
to experimental analysis. The research reported here was carried out in order ° 
characterize compounds formed by the attack of mustard gas upon nucleic acl 
purines and pyrimidines. : 

Preliminary research was performed on the reaction of mustard gas with = 
five major purine and pyrimidine bases in vitro. These bases were incubated wit 
sulfur mustard in varying proportions and the resultant compounds were separat 
utilizing two-dimensional paper chromatography. Visualization of the spots ae 
complished by means of radioautography and/or ultra-violet photography. sss 
reaction at least 7, 3, 6, 5, and 2 alkylated products could be demonstrated for a 
nine, adenine, cytosine, uracil, and thymine, respectively. It is believed te 
of these compounds were oxidation products of compounds formed by the be 
reactions. The instability of some of these products is shown by the ready format 
of additional compounds not found in the original mixture after treatment a 
Dowex 50 resin. The large number of products obtained again emphasized the stro 
reactivity of mustard gas toward the purines and pyrimidines. 

Attention was then given to the effects of sulfur mustard on tumor cells. - 

. . : vad ich ascites 
shown that mustard gas in the concentrations used did not destroy Ehrlic on 
cells when incubation was carried out for 20 minutes in vitro. After mustard ff 
treatment in an artificial medium metabolic incorporation of both a proteim " 


in 
aS e served 
pyrimidine precursor, however, was approximately 50 per cent of that ob 


It was 


the absence of sulfur mustard. 


joactiv¥- 
; . . 3 ar “ = radioac 
After in vitro incubation of sulfur mustard-S** with the ascites cells, 


4 rod cent), 
ity was found in all of the chemical fractions isolated—acid soluble se the 


lipid (15 per cent), nucleic acid (11 per cent), and protein (24 per cet ‘dues were 
p ; ° “ : se , S$} 
mustard gas associated with the nucleic acid fraction, approximately 35 w es calcu 
y P . » s1aue 
calculated to be attached per molecule of DNA with only 3 of these re 


lated to be firmly attached to the purine and pyrimidine moieties. od 
ebruary 22; re 
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sulf é 
S l 1a S35 Lat : ; ; ; 
ir mustard was 1m ibated with commerc ial nucleic acid, and ascites cells 


os in vitro and in vivo. Both DNA and RNA were isolated, the RNA being sep- 
ated from the DNA of the cells by means of alkaline hydrolysis. Both the DNA 


and the ril ass . : 
ribonucleotides were subsequently hydrolyzed with perchloric acid, and the 


resultir \ : a ‘ 2 
fed | 1g purines and pyrimidines and their alkylated products were partially puri- 
vy sor ' hae . T : 

“ s adsorption to and elution from charcoal. The compounds present were sep- 

ate , 1 . 
by two-dimensional paper chromatography. Radioautography revealed the 


ts from both the DNA and RNA of 


Pap of the same 4 major alkylated product 

po the sources used. Isotope dilution techniques demonstrated that 3 of these com- 

ye representing 60 per cent of the total, were guanine derivatives. The remain- 
pound was a cytosine derivative. 

Jhic data indicated that all of the 


Chromatographic and ultra-violet spectrogra] 
It was demonstrated that all of 


beet ie were alkylated at position 7. 

ale “ ae could be attributed to either 7-(B-hydroxyethylthioethyl) 
The — degradation—probably oxidation—products. 

le cytosine derivative was purified chromatographically, and a se 

Elemental analysis yielded a ni- 


ries of chem- 


ical a ~ : as . 
tro nd physical investigations was carried out. 
gen t ee ; Kae Ree : 
© sulfur ratio of approximately 3 to 1, indicating one sulfur mustard residue 


Per cytosj 
ytosine ss ht , ti A 
Sine nucleus. Ultra-violet spectrographic data eliminated carbons 4 and 5 


and the : 
ruled amine group as the site of alkyl attachment. Infrared spectrographic data 
0 : : ; 
ut nitrogen 1 and the carbonyl group, as well as th 
ate nitrogen 1 and the amine 


1e amine group, as the site 


of att 
achme . er 
group Th nt. Chemical studies also tended to elimin 
: ne infrared spectra also lent positive support to the assignment of nitro- 


Ben 3 as the ; ip r ‘ : ; 
(B-hy. € position of alkylation. The compound was assigned the structure 3- 
lydroxyeth 


It ylthioethyl) cytosine. 
8Ccount — concluded that the formation of 
nt for the . , ¢ ‘ . ‘ 
the mutagenic, carcinogenic, and carcinostatic propertie 


these two alkylated bases in vivo could 
s of mustard gas. 
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The writer characterizes the majority party in Parliament, the Alliance, and the 
parties in opposition. The noncommunal, national nature of the Alliance is em 
phasized in contrast with the more limited appeal of the opposition parties which 
in general can not but be described as communal oriented. The program and lead: 
ership of each party is described. ; 

A special section is devoted to the Malayan Communist Party, although it ® 
an illegal party with little strength, in order to show how it has been against Ma 
laya’s interests ever since it was formed in the 1920s. 

The chapter concludes with an explanation of why the political party system 
might be described as a developing two-party system, and a discussion of the ne 
for an organized opposition in Parliament. 

The writer believes that the Federation’s political system provides the people 
with enough power to be able to control the government, elect an organized opp 
sition, and to express either consent to or dissent from the policies of the gover 
ment. ; 

The writer then, in describing the sources of strength in Malaya’s parliamentary 
democracy, explains how certain executive, legislative, and judicial functions 
1e success of democratic government in the Federation. 


: : - nt 
r subjects discussed as powers of the people or governmé 


crease the chances for tl 
Among the particula 
are: registration, voting, particular powers of the Paramount Ruler which ensul 
democratic and controlled executive procedures, the purpose and powers of the 
Cabinet, passage of legislation, constitutional amendments, the advisory and review 
role of the Supreme Court, and the special constitutional ‘authority for the feders 
government to have particular powers concerning land and development plans. 
The chapter concludes with an enumeration of the fundamental liberties 644” 
anteed to citizens by the constitution, but the writer contends that-these are pie 
ingless unless citizens carry out their duties and obligations through their powe 


to participate in government. 

The government of the Federation engages in economic planning. In the pas 
it has had the assistance of the International Bank for Reconstruction and ” 
opment, and it is expected that its assistance will be available in the future. 
chapter outlines the generalities of the first five-year plan, and comments 0” 

In order that the extent ® 


preliminary planning of the second five-year plan. <a 
’ 
part of the chapter prov! 


planning has some meaning to the reader, the first 
general description of the economy of Malaya. h n 
eer oHg e ur 
initial developments 11 t 

rural economy: 


an 


The chapter concludes with an explanation of 
dustrial sector, the first steps that are being taken to develop the ; 
the requirements for transportation, power, and communications to be elitr 
finally how the Federation is acquiring both a sufficient number of persons 
technical skills and also capital to finance economic development. hich 

ices Whe 


The last substantive chapter is an examination of those social serv ov: 
for modern 8} 


are considered necessary by citizens and are accepted activities social 8 

ernments. It discusses public health and medical care, social welfare, § "Jusions 
> . . con 

curity, housing, labor, and education. One of the most important nsible 


“ : P anh tah res 
reached is that non-governmental organizations have an effective and po 
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a 


om in seeking to advance the position of the less fortunate members of society. 
hrough actions such as these, parliamentary democracy is strengthened. 

In conclusion, Chapter IX, the writer makes several observations on the basic 
Strengths of parliamentary democracy in the Federation: 

has been well adapted to local traditions; 
o vindicate democracy than can 


The form of government in Malaya 
and, as a result, the Federation may be better able t 
any other Southeast Asian nation. 

‘s ae communal interest groups in Malaya are strong, conditions do exist 
excellent opportunities to reduce their importance. 

do oom ae to moderate and minimize the numbers of active political parties 

tunity x > , = a result, the political party system in Malaya has a better oppor- 

Seah, develop into a two-party system than do the party systems elsewhere in 
east Asia. 

parliamentary government to be effective. 


Federal power is sufficient to e iable 
nt has accepted its economic and 


eas ’ is believed, also, that the present governme 
S0Clal res “Tea eA : 
4l responsibilities in a manner which is conducive to success. 

government in Malaya meets the 


inally, the writer believes that democratic 
expected that parliamentary 


Criterj “> 
a for democracy sufficiently well so that it can be 


deme . . 
ocracy als 
acy In Malaya has a chan e to suct eed. 
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On the basis of the experimental data it has been suggested that in the chick 
all tissues and organs undergoing rapid development at the time of insult are ad: 
versely effected by exposure to the influenza A virus with resulting retardation of 
development or abnormal developmental patterns. Also, under the conditions of 
this experiment there is no obvious quantitative change of DNA, RNA, alkaline 
phosphatase, or nonspecific esterase associated with the observed abnormal devel 
opment; and if abnormal development is dependent wholly or partially on altered 
enzyme patterns or alterations of DNA and/or RNA, then alkaline phosphatase and 
the esterase do not seem to be involved in this particular case and any alteration of 
DNA or RNA must be qualitative or quantitative at a very low level. 

Finally, interpretations of possible mechanisms of abnormal development have 
been presented with the suggestion that: 

1. The virus may grow extra-embryonically and so compete with the develop- 
ing embryo for substrate. 

2. The virus or some by-product of the virus may be directly toxic to the de 
veloping cells. 

3. The virus invades the developing cell and then either competes with devel 
oping proteins for substrate or acts as a foreign molecule of RNA thus initiating 
the production of abnormal cell constituents including enzymes. 

Support has been gvien for the latter hypothesis and a discussion of the pre 
ent investigation, as well as earlier investigations, has been given within the frame 
work of this hypothesis. 


SOME BIOCHEMICAL STUDIES OF THE FIRST 
COMPONENT OF COMPLEMENT 


by GEORGE HENRY WIRTZ* 


rious 


. . . . be, in va 
Complement is a group of substances found in serum which take part in ba 
n 


immunological reactions and with the appropriate antibodies will kill cert pa 
ceptible bacteria and protozoa, lyse erythrocytes, immobilize treponemes, and = 
mote phagocytosis. For many years it has been known that complement (C) seed 
sists of at least four components: C’l, C’2, C’3, and C’4. More recently ot 


have been found. 
‘ of 
: . 0 Director 
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with erythrocytes sensitized with hemolytic anti- 


The reaction of complement 
The sequence of 


body - 1 : . 
all leads to cellular damage and the release of hemoglobin. 
€action of the mpo! ' ] iti ; 
follow: of the components of complement with the sensitized erythrocytes is the 
OowWlne: 4 4 » ? ’ 1 ° i t 

with w: C’l, C’4, C’2, C’3. The reaction of erythrocytes with antibody and then 

co » > ’ | . . ri . 
, mplement to yield hemolysis has been assigned the term immune hemolysis. 
Mmune hemolvsis p Rete ad or ° . 2 
par nol possesses certain similarities to the allergic reaction at the cellu- 
. eve T » | tte ' ; . ; j 

. The latter consists of an antigen antibody reaction on tissue cells which 

and other pharmacologically ac- 


leg 

ads “ ; 
8 to cell damage and the release of histamine 
Because of 


for the symptoms of allergy. 
sensitized erythrocytes (EA) and comple- 
hemical study of the mechanisms of al- 
reported, together with 


_ materials which may be responsible 
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Ponents js inhibited . - ‘nt : 
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is re- 
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Moved fro =e ) ’ 
m the complex but not © 1 were also found 
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ted with 


_ Several diamines 
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S Wi ' 
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© terr | : : 
ninal carbons) the 3 to 8 carbon compounds removed C 
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Monoam} he 2 carbon diamine was less than half as active as the others. W hen 
nines were ate : 
$ were compared to diamines of the same carbon chain length they were 


fou 
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0 be ] 
only one tl rd as active. 


It } 
(EDTA lad been observed previously that the ethylenedia 
A) would 
and this (’) 
Possessing e 


minetetraacetic acid 
remove C’l from sensitized cells possessing Cl and C’4 (EAC14) 
an activated state (C’la) 


| 
the solution in 
as made using 


: 1 
could be recovered from 
nt work a similar finding W 


Sterase tivit . 
Ntanediar.: activity. In the pre 
h nediamine. The rate of “of CY vary Sse" a 
that in the 1¢ rate of removal of C’l from EAC'I by butanediamine was such 
ec 5 -. . ; . . 
irst ten minutes the removal was rapid, alter which it slowed down and 


follow 
) lowed first order kinet 
netics. 


By ; 

° 7 & me d } 

NE enzyn — analogous to that introduced by Lineweaver and Burk for study- 

tyme kinetj . ) . i 

Compete fo es tics evidence was obtained suggesting that C’] and butanediamine 
r the same sit . , ‘ . ‘ a 

€ same site on EA. This was done by treating EA with various levels 


te on 
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of C’la in the presence and absence of diamine and showing by graphical means 
that all the diamine would probably be displaced at a C’la concentration of infinily- 

EAC’1 cells were usually studied in a buffer containing 1.5 x 10° M Ca™ 
When the Ca** concentration was raised to 1.1 x 10° M the ability of butanediamine 
to remove C’l was very much reduced. This result is in accord with earlier work 
which suggested that Ca** is required for the binding of C’1 to the cell. To further 
test this hypothesis EAC’1] cells were exposed to buffer which contained no divalent 
cations. It was found that the C’l content of the cells dropped. This decrease in 
C’1 could be brought to an immediate halt by restoring divalent cations. The ability 
of various divalent cations to maintain the C’l level of EAC’] cells was compared. 
Of those tested, Cat was the most effective. Zn*, Sr**, Cd**. and Mg” also 
maintained the C’l activity to a greater or lesser extent. Ni**, Co*t, and Ba** did 
not maintain it and even caused it to decrease. 

On the basis of this the following picture of the EA-C’] linkage is tentatively 
suggested. The reactive sites of both EA and C’] possess a constellation of negative 
charges and these two sites are held in close proximity by means of calcium 1008 
which possess two positive charges each. The suggested picture is; EA—+ Ca 


+—C’l. 


This is probably the simplest picture that can be formulated to account for the 
observations summarized above. At the pH of the reactions (about 7.3) butanedia: 
mine is positively charged (+ NH;—R—NH;+). This accounts for the ability ® 
the diamine to compete with C’l (in the presence of excess calcium) for the site 
EA. Since diamines can cause the removal of C’] from EA, it seems reasonable 7 
assume that the EA—C’1 bond is dissociable and in the presence of diamine, © 
is prevented from reassociating with EA. The fact that diamines are more effective 
than monoamines in removing C’l from EA might indicate that the loci of negativ 
charges on EA occur in pairs, and inhibition is more efficient when both areas ® 
negative charge are neutralized simultaneously. val 

The intimate role of Ca** in the EA—C’1 bond is suggested by the observation® 
(1) the C’l activity of EAC’! is diminished in the absence of Ca**t and (2) an = 
crease in Ca** concentration decreases the effectiveness of diamines in removiné 
C’1 from EAC’1. 

In order to extend the study of the interaction of C’1 with EA, it would be 


es 4 _ ' . -< reason al 
advantageous to have C’l free of the other factors in serum. For this reaso 


attempt was made to purify C’l from guinea pig serum. A method was coven 
for the partial purification of C’l which consisted of making an ethanol pera 
of serum, suspending the precipitate in buffer and passing over a DEAE-cellu a 
ion exchange column, and making an ethanol precipitate of a fraction of the oa 
eluate. A recovery of 25 per cent C’l was obtained by this method and a pull C4 
tion of 50 fold. The partially purified C’l contained only a small amount ¢ e 
and no detectable C’2 or (3. When subjected to starch gel electrophores!s ta 
bands resulted. Paper elec trophoresis revealed only one band, and the C’l activi 
was found associated with that band. ‘deal 
During passage over the DEAE column there was reason to think that non! 


. 7 ching this was 
ion exchange chromatography was taking place. One reason for suspecting 
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that the chromatographic run was very rapid, being complete in ten minutes or less. 
(This rapidity was necessary to avoid loss of C’l a¢ tivity on the column.) The non- 
was further suggested by the following experi- 
Such a run resulted 
a fairly wide ionic strength range. Several C’] 
raphed under the same conditions 


ideal nature of the chron itography 


me = ame 
° nt. A DEAE chromatographic run was carried out as usual. 
In ¢ , 

ian spread of C’l activity over 


fract ° 

frac 7 
actions of this run were isolated and rechromatog 

as the orio; ' ae ra ae ; 
the original run. It is probably significant that each of the C’l fractions yielded 


€ssenti | } . . . 
ntially the same pattern on re hromatography, suggesting that the C’l did not 


vary re | ‘ a ae 
qualitatively from one fraction to another. Thus conditions were such that 
Whe ve : > A : : : ; Z 
at was probably a single species of © | failed to come out in a narrow lonic 


Streneth r; ‘ ¢ sie 
gth range as would be expected under ideal ion-exchange conditions. 
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me. 
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lated ; 

ated 
*e in order to account for the process in terms of 
€arning, 


problem-solving behavior. 


a mediation theory of concept 


Ar xperi . phat 
1 experiment was performed in order to examine the predictive and explana- 


tory 

Y value of ; fee a > regs : 

char € of the postulates and also to obtain further information concerning the 
it evolves through time. 


ee of the process of concept formation as 
Mie’ « sn 24 perceptually similar anagrams with unequivocal solutions was con- 
£0ry 6 80 that each of four sets of six anagrams exemplified a discrete verbal cate- 
Aon n 3 X 5 stimulus cards, were presented 


‘ec ‘ane * r : 
Oncept. The anavrams. printed © 
solution was recorded. A 


li ta time ss 
Imit of 159 


One 
In counterbalanced order. an » time fos 


Concept formation was inferred 


econds per anagram was 
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SR en 
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pa aire was administered at the completion of the examination. 
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The results of the experiment were graphically displayed. The distributions 
of solution-time scores were observed to be positively skewed. The data was colt 
sidered representative of the process of concept formation: specific components of 
the process were subjected to tests of statistical significance. Positive results of the 
tests supported the verification of the following set of four general hypotheses: 

1. Concept formation can be measured reliably in units of time in association 
with units of related performance. 

2. A stable and distinctive curve of concept formation can be derived, reflect 
ing the following characteristics: (a) the process will form at a relatively slow rate; 
(b) the rate will increase rapidly as cue-acceptance takes place, (c) the rate will 
tend to approach a limit as the concept is attained. é 

3. The isolation of the concept will result in a temporary ‘mental set’, causing 
interference in the establishment of a competing concept. 

4. The process will commence anew as the competing concept achieves pe 
ceptual dominance. 

Specific results of the experiment included the following: 

1. A functional relationship was obtained between the order of presentation of 
an anagram and the time required for solution. : 

2. The rate of the time required for solution of an anagram was shown to 1 
crease as the number of instances of the concept increased. 4 

3. The rate tended to approach a limit as the number of instances increase : 

+. Significant differences were shown to exist between median solution-times 8 
cording to their position in the order of presentation of stimuli. 

5. The anagrams and concepts were ranked according to their difficulty value. 

6. Two sets of measures were derived from the solution-time scores: (a) tots 
number of failures per subject and (b) total quartile score per subject. A hig 
positive correlation was shown to exist between the two measures. R 

It was concluded that within the limits of proof imposed by a theory of —_ 
formation, evidence had been obtained in support of the set of four general hy 
potheses and for the postulates from which they were derived. a 

Evidence was also obtained concerning other hypotheses suggested by the 
sults of previous studies: the 

1. A significant difference was shown to exist between sexes with respect tO 
solution of anagrams: on the average, females failed more anagrams than me os 

2. A hypothesis that an observed relationship between sets of concepts W? 
sult in a gradual decrease in ‘set’ was not confirmed within the limits of the ype: 
: : : he haracteristics 

3. A hypothesis that the process varies according to such group ¢ 4 within 
as amount and type of previous training was also examined but not confirmed W 
the limits of the study. ; f the re: 

An interpretation of the results of the experiment was made in terms 0 
duction of ‘uncertainty.’ an dite 

Further implications for theory and suggestions for future research were di 


cussed. sons 
. - , . : —_ . - : sugges’ 
A final discussion considered the implications of the results, and sugg' 


were made concerning possible future research. 


STUDIES ON DOPAMINE-B-OXIDASE 


by CYRUS ROBBINS CREVELING* 
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topically labeled tyramine and norsynephrine to the rat resulted in the excretion of 
isotopically labeled norepinephrine, normetanephrine, and N-methylnorsynephrine- 
Based on these findings and supporting evidence indicating the presence of tyramine 
and norsynephrine in tissues, an alternate pathway for the biosynthesis of norepil- 
ephrine from tyramine through the intermediate formation of norsynephrine was 
proposed. 

The demonstration that 3-methoxydopamine was converted to normetanephrine 
in vitro suggested that if 3 methoxydopamine was present in tissues its beta-hydroxy- 
lation might substantially contribute to the excretion of normetanephrine. This 
suggestion is supported by the recent finding that 3-methoxydopamine is excreted 
in human urine. 

Many well known sympathomimetic drugs were shown to be excellent substrates 
of dopamine-B-oxidase. This finding is of pharmacological interest since in some 
instances the resultant product is a known drug with greater pharmacological ac 
tivity. It was suggested that some of the pharmacological properties of the parent 
drug may be due in part to the formation of the oxidized product in vivo. The om 
version in vivo of a-methyl-m tyramine to the beta-hydroxylated product, aramine, 
supports this suggestion since much of the pharmacological action of a-methyl-m- 
tyramine is due to its conversion in vivo to the more active drug, aramine. 

Many drugs implicated in the pharmacology of the sympathetic nervous ~— 
were previously thought to act by inhibiting the beta-hydroxylation step the 
biosynthesis of norepinephrine. Studies with the purified enzyme demonstrated bet 
compounds such as choline-2, 6-xylylether, Guanethidine, Bretylium, or Imipramine 
produced little, if any, inhibition of the enzyme. Therefore, it is questionable 
whether the pharmacological actions in vivo of such drugs are due to the meres 
of dopamine-f-oxidase unless an inhibitor is formed in vivo through metabolism © 
the drug. ; ld 
A compound which could block the biosynthesis of norepinephrine in ws! es 
be a valuable pharmacological tool as well as of being of possible therapeutic = Bt 
Studies based on the structure-activity relationship of substrates of dopamine a 
dase demonstrated that compounds whose structural configuration was monet bee 
phenethylamine and in which the alpha carbon was replaced by either poe m 
oxygen were potent inhibitors of the enzyme. Furthermore, the inhibition was re 

x eae —e Shes me. Pre 
to be due to a competitive, irreversible binding of the inhibitor to the oy 
liminary investigations indicated that these agents may be active in vivo. dase 

To gain some understanding of the reaction mechanism of dopamine-6-ox! 7 
the fate of the hydrogen atoms on the beta carbon of the substrate ite aa 
This was accomplished by using as substrates, dopamine and tyramine speciiice®) 


a eb at 
The results of these studies indicated th 


labeled with tritium on the beta carbon. the other 


one of the deta-tritium atoms is released in the beta-hydroxylation re oe allow 
‘6 es c " : dings © 
tritium atom remaining on the benzyl carbon of the product. These = i 2 of the 
: ; f T : tie shvdr ation 
the exclusion of some proposed mechanisms which involve a dehydrogen 


oli on8 la- 
: eas . in experiments ilizing oxygen 
side chain. In addition, it was demonstrated in experiments utilizing Oxy8 hange 


. rroes an exc 
beled water that the beta-hydroxy group of norsynephrine undergoes : f the 


; ’ , 7 » determination 0 
with the medium. A possible experimental approach for the determin 


source of the oxygen in the beta-hydroxy group was discussed. 


ee oNaL JOB ANALYSIS AS A METHOD 
JF INDIRECT VALIDATION: 
A STUDY IN SYNTHETIC VALIDITY 


by SIDNEY ALBERT FINE* 


INTRODUCTION 
In rece > , : 
cent years there has developed considerable dissatisfaction with empirical 


Valid; hh 
ation procedures for . . : . 
procedures for arriving at appropriate tests as predictors in the selection 


of suits 
F able workers f } . L: . o” 
workers for jobs. The reasons ior this dissatisfaction are two-fold: prac- 


oncerned with the time and cost- 


tical 
. and oOret) ] . " 

theoretical. The practical reasons are ‘ 
where only a few workers 


lin 
es 3 ° ] " 
are 1 . the empirical validation procedures which often, 
ing hired from t . ; : son ons ET 
g hired from time to time, makes it prohibitive to undertake. This is 


fur 
rther Cc : 
omplicated the et ] Pa f 
plicated by the fact that the validity coefficients for the same test for 
contradictory, or even inexplicable. Thus, 


& partion : 
Particular job are often inconsistent 
available another method 


fro: 

M a pr; : 

@ practical standpoint , galas 
practical standpoint it would be desirable to have 

lation was out of the ques- 


of validat; | 

Alids . 

m Va dation which could be used where empirical valic 
ton, 2 wo mpiricé al 
fact that empirical validation 
forehand why the particular 
of suitable workers and 


The . 

theoret ee 

Procedure oretical dissatisfaction comes from the 
Work €s very often do not attempt to understand be 
er characteristic i 

whe . a 
Wnat weight 


hai 1 : 
S DeiIng meas ired should be selective 
the other characteristics the in- 


they should have in relation to all 


dividu; : 
ma” the job. \ battery of tests is simply given on a “try all and see” 
*s ~ = . ‘ . ; a - J a ‘ * 

Tesults. This a ar lated with the criterion, and statistical analysis applied to the 
cedure Sidbiiale 1 F re has been criticized on the grounds that true scientific pro- 
cover so that ay theoretical! postulation of what an empirical validation will un- 
of the art” an understar is available in advance from the current “state 
concerning what is | , done and (2) the empirical validation is in ef- 


ine that brought the test developer to that point. 


BACKGROUND 
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systematic use 
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centr 
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literature indicated that the problem ou 
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of prior job analysis and some formulation of all traits relevant in human perform: 
ance. Some workers in the field have felt that the best analysis of the job from the 
standpoint of worker qualifications was to give a battery of tests that presumed to 
measure all relevant traits and to note the difference in patterns of traits between 
(1) workers in different occupations and (2) the best and poorest workers in 4 
given occupation. Paterson and associates at Minnesota and more recently Cattell 
at Illinois have pursued this line. 

On the other hand, others have pursued an analytical approach seeking first t0 
understand the job through some careful means of observation or description. Since 
the Second World War, there has been some improvement in old job analysis tech- 
niques and the development of some new ones such as critical incident, check list 
and functional approaches. Since straightforward empirical validation procedures 
which made only superficial use of job analysis, has been discouraging in the re 
sults it has produced for use in industrial and counseling psychology for predictive 
purposes, there has been greater interest in “rational” approaches that make use of 
job analysis for the purpose of predicting empirical validities. The purpose of job 
analysis to select predictors is essentially to use it to hypothesize the nature am 
requirements of human functioning in work situations followed by the use of test 
to verify these hypotheses. 

PROBLEM 

The problem to which this investigation has addressed itself is the use of job 
analysis, specifically Functional Job Analysis (FJA), as a rationale for the selection 
of test predictors of suitability for employment. More specifically, it examines #¢ 
technical problem of whether estimates of trait validities generated by FJA cor be 
used to reproduce and replace the results obtained by the more expensive and time 
consuming methods of empirical test validation. This technical problem was & 
fined as synthetic validity. Both industrial and counseling psychologists base eones 
of their most crucial decisions on test validities and have been vitally concerned with 
this problem. Empirical validities, developed by traditional methods, have dem- 
onstrated definite inadequacies and limited usefulness in prediction situations. The 
major source of the difficulties, it has been suggested, has been inadequate use e 
job analysis in the initial stages of developing the predictor, namely, in the formu 
lation of hypotheses as to why a certain amount of a trait measured by a test bps 
necessary and what its relative importance was in relation to other traits concel¥ : 
as making up the range of total performance. This dissertation proposed that Fune 
tional Job Analysis be used as a rationale to formulate such hypotheses. 


FUNCTIONAL JOB ANALYSIS . 
Functional Job Analysis is an outgrowth of United States Employment Som 
efforts at developing a worker oriented (rather than technology oriented) ona 
tional classification system. It is a job analysis approach that systematically analyzes 


; : a 2. 
work performed and worker trait requirements in terms of eight components 


ch, and the 
oduced by 
nd how 


language of these components, the definitions of factors included in ea 
methods of using them are carefully controlled. The analytical data pr 
the eight components give a fairly complete picture of what workers do a 


they function on a job. 
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Four thousand jobs have been analyzed according to these eight components, 
and this analysis has resulted in the development of a functional occupational classi- 
fication structure that reflects a quite systematic relationship between what workers 
do and their estimated trait requirements. The classification structure and the work- 
er function component and weighting scheme associated with it provide the basis 
for a rationale for determining the relative importance of various traits. The manual 
for the aptitude ci 


f i i . . TT . . 
Or rating various degrees of each of the aptitude traits. The I unctional Job An- 


yonent provides bench mark situations from job descriptions 
} J 


alysis rationale was developed on the basis of these components and the classification 
Structure to predict the traits primary for success (norms) and their amounts on the 
basis of either observations or descriptive material. Previous studies had indicated 
that the estimating method was reliable. In one study the functional approach used 
informally was also successful in predicting the aptitudes that would be selected 
a norms by empirical validation. The present study incorporates functional tech- 
Niques into a Functional Job Analysis rationale to test the validity of the method 
m predicting empirical aptitude test results. that is, to test its use in synthetic 
Validity, ; ; 


PROCEDURE 

Functional Job Analysis was used (1) to estimate the amount of nine aptitudes 
“quired for average successful performance in ea¢ h of eighty-five jobs and (2) to 
Brodict the few aptitudes (3, 4, or 5) that would be significant for selection, that 
™ Would be selected as norm aptitudes by the empirical validation process. 
of “dea nine aptitudes are those measured by the General Aptitude Test Battery 
abo nited States Employment S The eighty-five jobs were selected from 
a oN hund and ighty-five for which both empirical test data and estimates 
whet} rom Job definitions were available. A subs 
‘aed estimates of amount and selection of norm aptitudes would more ram: 
actual 1 empirical validities if the material from which inferences were made were 
co. ee puons validated rather than 


brief job 


red and @} 


idiary problem investigated was 


a 
the jobs on which tests were being 
definitions. 

two different United States Employment 
the oe The purpose of two raters was to make another reliability check on 
8a tonal Jot A third rater, the author, followed the 
— Procedure for ten jobs for which as initiated) 
Validation 

titative 
dictive 


ee nn 

aan © raters were used, one each in 
“ervice 
) Analysis procedure. 
current (at the time this study Ww 
was to make both a quan- 


studies were being conducted. The purpose 
procedure in a pre- 


and qualitative analysis of the Functional Job Analysis 
» as well as, concurrent situation. 
A Sample of — 
Parison of 
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the skilled 
the 


eighty-five jobs was analyzed on a three-way basis; that 
aptitude estimates made from job descriptions, with estimates from job 
| two-thirds of the jobs are in 
and semi-skilled industrial area and somewhat less than 10 per cent in 
ee hal remainder of the jobs, about 
a fourth remé 


and with test results. Slightly more than 


or, service, and outdoor areas. The 


» are clerical 


and protessiona 
p! al. 
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THE HYPOTHESES AND RESULTS 

Six hypotheses were explored with the following results: 

Hypothesis 1—‘Estimates of amount of aptitude made independently by two 
raters following the same technique from the same job descriptions will be closely 
similar and better than chance, confirming the reliability of the procedure.” 

The two raters overlapped with each other far better than would be expected 
by chance (median overlap 62 per cent, chance 20 per cent). The indications are 
that the raters consistently operated according to the rules provided and that the 
ratings are reliable. Hypothesis 1 was confirmed. However, the limitations of 
chance as a reference base for interpreting the results means that they must be ac 
cepted with caution. On a judgmental basis they do appear to be acceptable. 

Hypothesis 2.—“Estimates of amount of aptitude made from job descriptions 
will be closer to test results than those made from job definitions but probably more 
like those made from job definitions than those made from test results.” The two 
raters making estimates from job descriptions agree both with the raters making &* 
timates from job definitions (median per cent overlap for Rater A was 71 per cent, 
for Rater B, 61 per cent) and with empirical results from test validation (median 
per cent overlap for Rater A was 60 per cent, for Rater B, 55 per cent) thus, the 


two raters’ estimates were closer to the estimates made from job definitions. How: 
ever, only Rater A’s estimates from job descriptions were closer to the empirical 
validities (median per cent overlap for A was 60 per cent, for the estimates from 
definitions, 57 per cent, for Rater B, 55 per cent. This hypothesis was only partly 
confirmed. 

Hypothesis 3—“There will be no significant difference between estimates of 


amount made from job descriptions and empirical results.” This hypothesis was 
confirmed at .05 level of confidence indicating that the Functional Job Analysis pre 
dictions of amount have an appreciable promise of synthetic validity. : 

Hypothesis 4.—“There will be no significant difference between the norm apt 
tudes selected by the FJA rationale and those developed by empirical validation. 
Actual differences will be small and within the limits of random error.” This hy- 


; . ie by 
pothesis was confirmed. All differences of observed results from those expé eted 5) 
A and B. 


<> se ' ‘ ° eas ore 
Hypothesis 5.—“Norm aptitudes selected from job descriptions will be m 


m job defini- 


r to those 


chance were significant at the .01 level of confidence for both Raters 


like the norm aptitudes of empirical validation than those selected fro 


tions.” Although Rater A’s selections from job descriptions came close 


developed by empirical validation than those made from job definitions, thi 
not occur for Rater B. Thus, hypothesis 5 was not confirmed. sitll 
‘ . . . tu 
Hypothesis 6—For the most part Rater C will select the norm apt - 
n study 


emerging from empirical validation. This hypothesis related to the predictio 
vefore the processing ° ) 
(67 per cent 


a confirmation 


: : : . : f data 
on ten jobs in which aptitude estimates were made | 


from empirical studies. Rater C selected twenty out of the thirty 
norm aptitudes selected by empirical validation. This was considered 
of hypothesis 6 on judgmental grounds. 

A qualitative analysis of the FJA rationale as a rule system 


could be improved by more definitive programming. When this was done 


indicated that it 
and com: 
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pared with the rule system implicit in empiric 11 validating, it was found that there 


were f » ont . | ‘ . 
ere fitty-nine out of ninety possible agreements between the two methods in the 


election and nonselection of norm aptit ides. In short, the improved FJA rationale 


C . ae : : : 3: 
mn judgmental grounds indicated further potential for synthetic validity. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


t ptions or job definitions, made accord- 


l. Estimates of aptitudes from job 


ing a £ ] } | : 
& to a tormal procedure, tend to agree 1 each other and underestimate test re- 


sults, It is likely that this agreement is due to the fact that when ratings are made 
Of specific, well defined, but nonobservable parameters (in effect, concepts) sup- 
like a job, it is the mediating verbalization as- 
than the situational detail which is 


of gp . . ‘ rs ° 
served or read about. The underestimating is probably due to (a) the estimation 


aa : e 
inique considering total population as a base whereas the base for empirical 


posedly present in a total situation 


sociated with the conce 


NOrme ic the + . . Bic - . 
ms is the working population; (b) the possibility that sam les in low-level jobs 
I } I 


is required by a job; and (c) the effects 


+ which must reflect situational content and, hence, would 


les showing empirical norms but not reflected in 
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particularly, have more of an aptitude tl 


am : 
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rate ver . 
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‘finitions or dest riptions. 

> 2, 7 1 4 a . 
2. Raters selecting three or four aptitudes out of nine as norms for selection 
UrpOses 1 : od ‘ . any. 

Poses can approach the results of empirical validation significantly better than 


by che eal . : =< oi ee 
lance, although chance is not a good base for establishing the significance of 


to be helpful to the discriminating rater in 


sults. Job descriptions appear to be 


these re 
making these selections. 
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The FJA rationale rates functional performance, that is, Thing, Data, Peo- 
tion for a job and general personality 
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fact Pr 
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tior a 


ain biasing effects when comparing FJA ra 
particularly high school or higher 


by empirical : 
Y empirical] te ' ‘ : 
Pirical validation. (a) The more education, 


that i ! 
norm aptitudes will tend to- 


involved in or required by a iob, the more the 


Ward 
intellige ‘ 
itelligence, and away from form 


per numerical, verbal, spatial, and clerical factors 
cepti pit : 

of th Ption, dexterity and coordination factors regardless of degree of involvement 
lese lottery : cal ° es 
latter aptitudes. (b) The more the sample tends to satisfy certain minimal 


€ducat; 

Studi pee requirements, high school or higher regardless of type of job, empirical 
les wil . o.. VE 

Merica] ull tend to produce aptitude norms that include intelligence, verbal, nu- 

: Cal, snati ' : 2 : 

» Spatial, and clerical factors and away from form perception, dexterity and 


Coord) . 
Ina | aa we A . : ° 
tion factors. (c) The above will also tend to be true if the criteria are 


Schox . 
ol grades a eae 
and supervisory ratings of a general nature. 


leas FJA ratior ile used for this study proved more effective than might be 
©Xpanded “ predicting aptitude norms of v slidation studies. However, it can be 
be aptitudes op em ide-by-apti hasis to more carefully reflect the interaction 
temperament. —" omponents such as general educ ational development, interests, 
is not linn its, and physical capacities. The resulting itude-by-aptitude program 
ing ar (straight line) but rather presents a number of specifi criteria requir- 
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ance of evidence. In other words, the selection of norm aptitudes is not a me 
chanical operation but rather in the final analysis a judgmental operation attempting 
to make use of all relevant data and their interaction effects. The initial use of 
the expanded rationale in this manner resulted in its selection of norm aptitudes 
with the same degree of consistency (on a judgmental basis) as with empirical vali- 
dation. 

5. Further research using the FJA rationale should not only apply the ex- 
panded programs but should also take some of the biasing effects of estimation am 
empirical validation into consideration. 

6. In general, this study provides evidence for the usefulness of the FJA ra 
tionale as a means for arriving at synthetic validity, that is, predicting empirical 
validities. The predictions of FJA should probably be given as much consideration 


as the statistical criteria combined in arriving at final norms. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ETHYL 
N,N-di-n-PROPYLTHIOLCARBAMATE (EPTC) 
ON WAX FORMATION IN CABBAGE 
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, . ; . 1 12: Ashinic nate 
Quantitative determinations show that ethyl N,N-di-n-propylthiolcarbam 


So ES : . eit x ,T to 
(EPTC) inhibits the deposition of external foliar wax of cabbage. The amoun 


ation of EPTC. Differen- 
to show the importance of foliar 
esticidal materials. When 
re susceptible to treatments of the al- 
3P), a contact herbicide. It 
ally preconditioned so that 


wax inhibition is correlated directly with the rate of applic 
tial inhibition of wax deposition served as a tool 
waxes in inhibiting the absorption and penetration of } 
foliar waxes are inhibited, cabbage becomes mo 
kanolamine salts of 1,6-dinitro-o-sec-butylphenol (DNI 
has been established that certain plants can be chemic 
they are more susceptible to subsequently applied herbicidal sprays. 
When EPTC is applied as a spray, only those leaves in the bt 
re not affected. 
the formation of extern 


id are affected: 


Granular appli- 


Leaf primordia developed after spray application a al foliar 


cations of EPTC extend the period during which 


wax is inhibited. | 
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The reduct ! * 
she reau 10! > a | ‘ » ; i i 
luction of foliar wax results in an increase In spray retention and a de- 


crease he cont l Joth of f 
- in the contact angle of spray droplets. Both of these factors at least par- 
ally ex i he increase tibil f 
ont plain the increase of susceptibility of cabbage plants preconditioned with 
+ C to subsequently applied DNBP sprays. 
The influence of EP1 hibiting f its i 
1e influence of EPTC in inhibiting foliar wax or its influence on physical- 


iIts in an increase in the transpiration rate 


che Pe | " 
he micai properties of the cuticle res 

which is « , . << 
tich is correlated to the rate of application of EPTC. 
Cs ge le ‘ 
ubbage leaves with reduced wax appear more susceptible to invasion by 


Rhizopus stolonifer. 
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as measured by the University (over-all and major grade point averages) were to be 
investigated. For this purpose an over-all grade point average was computed for 
each student covering his entire undergraduate period of study at G.W.U., and 4 
major grade point average determined for the portion of course work required by 
his specialty. 

The students studied were seniors in Columbian College and the School of Gov 
ernment from December 1954, to April 1960, who took the Aptitude and Area Tests 
of the Graduate Record Examination in compliance with the requirement for grad- 
uation. Also included were College of General Studies seniors from 1956 through 
1960, who were required to take this test. 

For the total sample of 2,323 students, Ns, means, and standard deviations were 
found for each of the five GRE scores for senior class, college, and major. For the 


purpose of analysis, Columbian College was treated as two colleges, depending up" 


whether an A.B. or B.S. degree was to be granted. For each of these divisions, tes 
of significance of the mean difference for each GRE section score were done. For 


those analyses of variance for which F was significant at or beyond the .05 or 01 
level, t-tests were done. On testing date, separate analyses were done including @™ 
excluding College of General Studies (C.G.S.) data, as this data did not extend over 
the same period of time as the data for the other colleges. Thus, mean differences 
were compared for each of the five tests on twelve testing dates, four colleges, #” 
twenty-one majors. Tests of significance of mean differences were also done for each 
test for sex. 

On the subsample of 1,013 students, tests of significance of mean differences 
were done for each of the three Area Tests for full- versus part-time students, con- 


tinuous versus readmitted students, completely G.W.U. trained students versus tran 


ants with 
fer students, honors versus nonhonors students, and among groups of students V 


correla- 


ned: 


. ° . . 66. ue in ac 
age, high school rank, amount of advanced standing, extent of participation in 
» 6.0 . ~ . . »lations 
tivities, over-all grade point average, major grade point average, and intercorré lat 


different degrees of activity in campus activities. For each major group, 


tions between each of the Area Test scores and the following data were obtair 


among the Area Tests. 


Local norms in terms of cumulative percentiles were compiled. ; 
Results of this 


e . ——" "= . ‘ - « SS corre 
study indicated Social Science (SS) correlated with Humanities (H) .65, 59 ©" 
These in- 


lated with Natural Science (NS) .55, and H correlated with NS .55. ree 
. “ae : . 1 : Service 
tercorrelations were similar to those reported by the Educational Testing 7 ts 
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(ETS) but in general higher than those found by ETS. Correlations of these ! 
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with the Verbal Section of the Aptitude Test as reported by ETS are from .0l . 
h of the share¢ 


Performance scores on the Area Tests were not independent. 


.76, and the results of earlier factor analyses would indicate that muc 
variance involves a largely verbal or reading comprehension factor. 4 
id test scores in 
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dicated that in general age was not a significant variable in score 


use, but that sex differences found in other studies were also found here- 
mean performé 
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Results in 
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mized when performance 


sex in the group as a whole were however m 


women was compared in the context of the major area of concentration. 
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dicated t] th : : ; 
icated that although men in general are better scorers on Quantitative (Q), 55, and 


NS ; : 
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~ He = SS 


were consistently best on the Natural Science test; three of the sciences and ac 
counting were high on Q; governmental, economics, and history types of majors 
did best on the Social Science Area test. On H, however, one of the humanities 
(English) groups earned the highest mean score, but the three other high groups 
were social science majors. As a group the humanities majors were the least com 
sistent, with relative performance on the various tests varying widely. Of the ma 
jor groups, only three science majors (physics, chemistry, and mathematics) had 
mean scores at or above the 500 mean on all sections of the Graduate Record Ex 
amination. One social science, psychology, was above 500 on four of the five tests 
scoring 494 on Q. Only one major, speech, a humanities major, failed to exceed & 
mean score of 500 on any section. 

Variations in mean performance over time were found. Changes showed a” 
improvement in performance on H and NS during the last three to four years of the 
study. With C.G.S. students excluded, no changes were observed on the mathe 
matical and social science sections. One class appeared to be quite superior to the 
majority of the classes on Verbal performance. Apparently, however, with the 
exception of this 1959 class, aptitude or general ability was fairly constant over the 
period. 
No significant differences in mean performance were found between full- and 
part-time students. On H and NS, no significant differences were found between 
continuously attending students and those who had interrupted and reentered col- 
lege. On SS, however, a mean difference significant at beyond the .01 level in favor 
of readmitted students was found. Possibly this is a reflection of the more genet™ 
nature of the Social Science Area tests, dependent on general knowledge rather than 
specific course work. : 

Students who were extensively active in activities differed from both those with 
no activities and those who participated to a lesser extent. These students, generally 
the campus leaders, were for the most part significantly better in mean GRE — 
performance. However, those students with medium participation tended to show 
poorer performance. Few significant differences with other degrees of participation 
occurred. Patterns of activities differed somewhat by major, with the majority 0 
majors)s 
nificant 
ation 


students not participating in any manner. For more homogeneous groups ( 
correlations between degree of participation and test scores indicated no sign 
relation between these variables. Average correlations were between particip' 
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work is taken are important variables having to do with differences in performance 
on these tests. The various colleges and majors differ in terms of goals and aims, 
major concentration, elective patterns, and required general education courses. Other 
variables to be considered in interpreting and using GRE scores, particularly lo- 
cally, would include sex (unless comparing students with others within a major 
group), senior class (changes over time), and local measures of evaluation. 

The tests themselves are intercorrelated with from 30 to 12 per cent of the 
variance shared. This would reduce their use for individual differential prediction, 
but does not appear to be so high as to invalidate them as group measures of out 
comes. 

Even in the absence of m jor changes in admission policy and curricular out 
line, changes in level of performance result over periods of time. In this study, 
this was particularly true with regard to the humanities (modified curriculum change) 
and natural science (no stated change) and was apparently not a factor for quam 
titative and social science results. 

Results consistent with area of concentration were found for NS and SS, but j 
not for H. On SS, however, some indication that some type of noneducational tac 
tor may be involved in performance (such as general knowledge rather than spe 
cialized course work) may be indicated by differences found in favor of readmission 
over continuous students. 

In general, factors which apparently may be minimized in comparing students 
on the GRE include age, previous college training, high school rank, attendance 
status, and activities status. Sex differences, which were minimized by comparing 
students within the same field, were apparent in the total group. Some relation es! 
tween local indices of evaluation and Social Science and Humanities scores ee 
found, but little relation was found for the group as a whole and the Natural Science 
test. a” 

A factor for which only limited data was available was some measure of quality 
of incoming student body, High school rank, not available in all cases, hey re 
only measure used. Comparisons between groups, therefore, was made ine 
comparison of initial ability level. Future studies will have College Entrance +: 


amination Board data as a control on this factor. 
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ment of sodium by potassium ions affected only EMC virus hemagglutination. 

The complex relationships between the hydrogen ion concentrations of diluents, 
the temperature at which erythrocytes are allowed to sediment and the sensitivity 
of human adult and human cord erythrocytes on the one hand, and the maximal 
hemagglutinin titers obtained with the various enteroviruses on the other, may pos- 
sibly be explained by the reactions characteristic of protein molecules. 

The relationship between the formation of hemagglutinins by six enterovirus 
serotypes and the progression of the cytopathic effect showed that maximal or near 
maximal hemagglutinin titers were obtained prior to that time in viral multiplica- 
tion when all tissue cells showed signs of infection. A decrease in titer upon pre 
longed incubation of cultures was somewhat reflected by the sensitivity of the pre 
formed hemagglutinins to 37 C temperature. The deterioration of hemagglutinating 


activity which was observed at even higher temperatures may be a reflection of pro 


tein denaturation processes. The hemagglutinating principle was quite stable at the 
various cold storage temperatures tested. 

Comparable yields of hemagglutinins were obtained with all serotypes in rhesus 
kidney tissue cultures maintained with Medium 199, Eagle’s basal medium and 
Hanks’ balanced salt solution with 0.5% lactalbumin hydrolysate. Inhibition of 
the growth and hemagglutinin formation of ECHO 20 virus was observed when 
pooled bovine amniotic fluid was used as maintenance medium, although this me 
dium compared favorably with Medium 199, Eagle’s medium and Hanks’ salt solr 
tion-lactalbumin hydrolysate for hemagglutinin formation by the other viruses tested. 

Exposure of tissue culture fluids of several non-hemagglutinating serotypes 
ultrasonic vibration did not reveal hemagglutination due to deaggregation and el 
merical increase in active particles. Concentration by high speed centrifugation 


creased the initially low hemagglutinin titers of culture fluids of known pe 
ture 


glutinating serotypes, but no activity could be detected with similarly treated cu ; 
: es 
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with human erythrocytes and culture fluids of non-hemagglutinating serotypes fa ' 
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STUDIES ON THE ENZYMATIC DECARBOXYLATION 
OF AROMATIC AMINO ACIDS 


by WALTER McKAY LOVENBERG* 
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aminetetraacetate was found not to inhibit the enzyme and no stimulation was ob- 
served by the addition of MgCly, A requirement for pyridoxal phosphate as the 
coenzyme could be demonstrated either by omitting it from the reaction mixture 
or by adding reagents which react with the carbonyl group. 

Another interesting property of this enzyme was that the decarboxylation of 
the less active substrates, tryptophan, phenylalanine, tyrosine, and histidine was stim- 
ulated by the inclusion of benzene in the incubation media. The mechanism of this 
stimulation, however, remains unexplained. 

The various natural substrates were found to competitively inhibit each others 
decarboxylation providing further evidence supporting the concept of a single en 
zyme for the decarboxylation of aromatic amino acids. As might be expected, the 
greatest amount of inhibition was exerted by the substrate which had the lowest Km 
5HTP. 

The decarboxylation of DOPA by mammalian tissues had been shown earlier 
to be inhibited by a methyIDOPA. In the present study, this compound was found 
to strongly inhibit the decarboxylation of all the natural substrates. Other « methyl- 
amino acids such as a methyl 5SHTP, a methyl meta tyrosine, and a methyl- 
tryptophan also exerted significant inhibition. The addition of pyridoxal phos 
phate to the incubation media resulted in a partial reversal of the inhibition by 
the a methylamino acids. This observation would indicate that the a methyl- 
amino acids are inhibiting by simply inactivating the coenzyme. While reaction 
with the coenzyme undoubtedly plays a role in inhibition, a number of observa: 
tions indicated that interaction of the a methylamino acids with the enzyme 16 
extremely important. Only the L isomer of a methyIDOPA was found to be a” 
inhibitor of the enzyme whereas both the D and L isomers would be expected to 
react with the coenzyme. a MethyIDOPA did not inhibit tyrosine decarboxylation 
in Streptococcus faecalis which also requires pyridoxal phosphate as a coenzyme 
Furthermore, kinetic studies indicated that a methyIDOPA was acting as a com 
petitive inhibitor which is not surprising since the a methylamino acids were also 
found to be substrates for the enzyme. j 

A number of studies were done concerning the specificity of aromatic L amino 
acid decarboxylase. In each case where the D and the L isomers of the amine 
acids were available, only the L form was found to be reactive. Several of the G 
methylamino acids were found to be decarboxylated at a rate several hundred tumes 
slower than the desmethyl analogue. The finding that a methylamino acids are 6 
carboxylated indicates that the a hydrogen of the amino acid is not necessary for 
decarboxylation, and is probably not labilized during the decarboxylation of natural 
amino acids. Almost no decarboxylation of a methylamino acids occurred when 
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In preliminary studies with various substrates for this enzyme, it was observed 
that the aldehyde produced from kynuramine by the action of monoamine oxidase 
spontaneously condensed to 4-hydroxyquinoline with a spectrum completely different 
from that of kynuramine. This observation led to the development of a rapid and 


sensitive spectrophotometric assay for this enzyme depending on the disappearance 


of kynuramine, and likewise, absorbancy at 360 mu. 
The enzyme preparation used in most of these studies was obtained by differ- 
ential extraction of guinea pig liver mitochondria with digitonin. This procedure 
gave a ten-fold purified enzyme which was stable to dialysis at pH 6 and 4° for 
twenty-four hours and was not sedimented by centrifugation at 100,000 times gravity 
for two hours. Further purification of this preparation could be obtained by chroma- 


tography on diethylaminoethyl (DEAE) cellulose columns. 


The mechanism proposed for the deamination of amines such as hordenine by 


monoamine oxidase involves a dehydrogenation of the protonated form of the amines 


to imino compounds which, in the presence of water, are hydrolyzed to aldehydes 
and dimethylamine. The metabolism of N,N-dimethylamines was reinvestigated and 
the possibility that these amines are deaminated by a direct oxygenation involving 
N-oxides as intermediates was explored. 

The purified monoamine oxidase preparation, as has been reported for crude 
tissue preparations, was found to deaminate the N,N-dimethyl derivatives of amines- 
The N,N-dimethyl derivatives of tyramine, tryptamine, and benzylamine were found 
to be oxidized at rates of up to 46 percent of that of the unsubstituted amines. The 
stoichiometry of the reaction with dimethyltryptamine, as has been shown for hor 
denine, was found to be one mole of dimethylamine and aldehyde formed for each 
mole of amine disappearing. 

The N-oxides of the amines listed above were found to be metabolized by 
monoamine oxidase as judged by the following criteria: The metabolism of these 
compounds was inhibited by several structurally different compounds, hydrazines 
and nonhydrazines, which are known to inhibit monoamine oxidase activity. Tyra- 


f the N- 
hibit 
monoamine oxidase activity, were both ineffective. The ratios of the rates of de- 
the same 10 


mine, a substrate of monoamine oxidase, also inhibited the metabolism 0 


oxides, presumably, by competition. Isoniazid and cyanide, which do not 1m 


amination of dimethyltryptamine and its N-oxide were found to be 
different enzyme preparations with different protein concentrations and enzyme a 
tivities. The rate of deamination of N,N-dimethyltryptamine-N-oxide was found to 
be dependent on both enzyme concentration and on N-oxide concentration. 


f the 


xT ° , . to 
stoichiometry of the reaction, however, an aldehyde and dimethylamine appeared 
ing or when 0% 


The slow rate of metabolism of the N-oxide did not permit an evaluation 0 


{ be formed. When aldehyde dehydrogenase was denatured by heat - 
idized diphosophopyridine nucleotide (DPN) was omitted, the formation of im 
doleacetic acid from N,N-dimethyltryptamine was almost completely abolished. The 
2,4-dinitrophenyl derivative of the small amount of volatile amine formed had spe 
trophotometric characteristics similar to that of dimethylamine. 


. os . o> aNd ; to 
When the N-oxides were incubated under anaerobiosis, in direct contrast 
bolized at # 


other substrates for monoamine oxidase, they were found to be meta 
f these + 


faster rate than in air. A more careful evaluation of the metabolism © 
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ides revealed tha all amounts of oxygen are required for maximum activity. 


be approximately 0.1 percent. The metabolism 


This amount of oxygen was found 
al .d by monoamine oxid : nhibitors 
‘nhibited by monoamine oxidase inhibitors under 


of the N-oxides was shown to 
anaerobic conditior wel i T i 
serobic conditions as well as under aerobic conditions. The above mentioned 


characteristi vhicl for 4} : : eae : 
naracteristics, which were observed for the metabolism of the N-oxides by guinea 
pig ve renar f 7 " ; 

pig liver preparations, were found to for monoamine oxidase prepared from 
other sources. 


The deamination reaction was investigated further by the use of isotopes. 


When tryptamine and N,N-dimethyltryptamine were in ubated in H,O*8 with mono- 
d DPN, two equivalents of O18 were 
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amine oxidase, aldehyde dehydro 
the indoleacetic acid formed. 
and DPN, and with tryptophan 
of O18 from water was 


incorporate ‘ ; 
corporated from water into Control experiments 


with indoleacetaldehyde, aldehyde dehydrogenase, 
and L-amino acid oxidase showed that about one equivalent 
Incorporated into the final produ - indoleacetic acid for the former reaction and 
eaction. These experiments indicate that the oxy- 


; ) 
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monoamine oxidase on amines, as 


Te ; sl, ' . . 
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Wi .. : - ? : js : 
th L-amino acid oxidase, is derived from water. If N-oxides were intermediates 


in thi . = : : . she 
this reaction, in contrast to the observed data, the oxygen In the initial step would 
1 ; .e , } 

ave be en expec ted to come trom molecular oxygen. 


that N-oxides are not intermediates in the de- 
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More direct evidence indicating 
smination of N.N-dimethylamines by monoamine oxidase was obtained by the use 
of tritium labeled N,N-dimethyltryptamine. Incubation of the labeled N,N-di- 
methyltryptamine with monoamine oxidase and no! -labeled N.N-dimethyltryptamine- 
on of label into the N-oxide, thus, 
,ounds are not free 


N-oxide . - oo oa ro 
xide as carrier did not result in the incorporé 


indicatin: . : 
cating that no free N-oxide was formed and that these com] 
‘nation of N.N-dimethylamines by monoamine oxidase. 
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dithiocarbamate, indicating that a metal may be involved in the reaction. Dialysis 
of the enzyme against 8-hydroxyquinoline at pH 6, 7, and 8 against 2,2’-di- 
pyridyl, however, did not result in a metal requirement for enzyme activity. 

Studies were conducted on the mechanism of inhibition of monoamine oxidase 
by 1-isonicotinyl-2-(2-C"*-isopropyl) hydrazine (iproniazid). This compound was 
shown to be cleaved to both acetone and isopropylhydrazine. The cleavage of the 
iproniazid molecule was found to require oxygen and to be accelerated in the pres 
ence of cyanide. The suggestion has been advanced that free isopropylhydrazine is 
the active inhibitor of monoamine oxidase and that the required preincubation of 
this compound with monoamine oxidase in oxygen is necessary to convert (non- 
enzymatically) iproniazid to isopropylhydrazine. 

The stability of the iproniazid-monoamine oxidase complex and the specificity 
of the binding of iproniazid to this enzyme allowed an estimation of the ratio of 
catalytic sites to enzyme activity. From this data, the turnover rate was estimated 
to be 172 moles per minute per mole equivalent of enzyme for kynuramine as sub- 
of 
this enzyme, must await further purification of the enzyme or the use of an It 
hibitor molecule containing more radioactivity and one that is more stable than 


strate at 37° and at pH 8. A more exact turnover rate, as with other properties 


iproniazid. 
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In 192 tae - - ‘ none 3 : - > 
eS 1 1921, during the course of a lecture on “The Nature of the Judicial Process 4 
enjami | } . : f ; 

jamin Nathan Cardozo, then a member of the Court ol Appeals of the State 


of New ' on 
Ne Ww York, spoke as follows: 
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The faith of the Founding Fathers was deep rooted enough in Natural Rights, 
the secularized doctrine of Natural Law which had been fundamental to the struggle 
against arbitrary government, that it survived in this country long after it had been 
set to one side in Europe. It served as the basis for the American system of judicial 
review and as the principle with which to interpret the ambiguities of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Its omnipresence can be felt even today not only as it continues to serve 
as the basis for declarations of rights in the constitutions of new states as they enter 
the union,” but also as present-day presidents refer to our government as one “based 
upon liberty and the God-given rights of man”® and reaffirm “the belief that the 
rights of man come not from the generosity of the state, but from the hand of 
God.” 4 But however much that may be true, and although Natural Law and Natural 
Rights served as the basis for the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, this did not 
long survive in the area of speech and press. Less than ten years after the First Con- 
gress had done its work, the Alien and Sedition Acts became law.® The acts them- 
selves and the trials that took place under them represented an attempt to return 10 
the old English common law with its theories of law and sovereignty. Again it was 
fear of adverse criticism by those in power, as it had been earlier in E ngland, that 
engendered a desire to protect those in authority from the supposed evil effects of 
this criticism. Once more resentment was immediate, the Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions were written by Madison and Jefferson, and the latter was provided with 
an issue for the election of 1800. 

In our own century, the twentieth, there has been an ever increasing number of 


speech and press cases since the prohibition of the First Amendment was extended 
n with 


the ory 


to the states through the Fourteenth. This has meant continued experimentatio 
the law of speech and press as the quest for its true meaning goes on and one 
follows another. The first of these theories was “use-abuse” or “liberty versus license” 
which represented an attempt to draw a sharp line between speech and press that was 
considered right and speech and press that was considered wrong. The idea was to 
place liberty on one side and licentiousness or abuse on the other. This oe 
served in the World War I Espionage Act cases which were concerned either wit 
pamphlets or foreign and English-language newspapers that were critical of the wa" 
effort. The same theory served in the State Criminal Syndicalism Act cases of the 
1920's 
But even as “use-abuse” or “liberty versus license” held sway, Mr. Justice 
Holmes’ celebrated “clear and present danger” test was being developed. Althoug 
this first gained exposition in an opinion for a unanimous Court, it was 1 the 


» Fspionage 
minority and concurring opinions of Justices Holmes and Brandeis in the Espic 
1 was made 


re was 


: f : ‘ WM. 2.) Sian ceasel Se 
to be an interval of obscurity, and even of eclipse, for the test. This interval was 


Act and the State Criminal Syndicalism Act cases that it took shape anc 


ready for a later date. However, before this later date could come to pass the 


cople of Alaska, 


: . . > 
2See the Constitution of the State of Alaska agreed to by the Delegates of the F 


February 5, 1956 9, 1959. 
* President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Annual Message on the State of the Union, pe 9, 962 
See House Document No. 1, 86th Congress, Ist Session. See also, 105 Congressional Recor cord 970 


c e 
* President John F. Kennedy, Inaugural Address, January 20, 1961, 107 C ongressional . 
(1961) [daily pagination 


* 1 Statutes at Large 566, 570, 596 (1798 
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period from 1930 to 1940 when Charles Evans Hughes presided over the Court as 


Chie ice. * } } ’ 
ef Justice. The major contribution of this era to the law of speech and press was 
to revit = ti id j 8 ” ‘ ” 
revitalize the old English concept ot "prior restraint” and make a “trump card 
0 } | } ; 

it that has served the Court well ever since when nothing else has seemed ap- 


plicable. 


The decade from 1940 to 1950 was the decade of “clear and present danger” 


t 17 
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has not been heard of except to be expressly rejected as not worthy of consideration 
when an attempt was made to apply it to libelous utterances and obscenity. “Previous 
restraint” has been used on a few occasions, but not to the extent that it can be said 
to have become a prevailing doctrine, and there are indications that even this time- 
worn doctrine may be in the process of being supplanted by a new idea of “balancing 
of interests”, public versus private, as the Court again emerges from one decade to 
another. But although the history of this new idea is short, it has already encoun 
tered formidable opposition and its future is uncertain. Furthermore, there appears 
to be a trend to “tone down” First Amendment issues and even to set them to one 
side, if need be, to muster a majority and reach a decision. One interesting de- 
velopment that started by way of dicta in 1957 has been an attempt to proclaim & 
kinship at both the state and federal levels between First Amendment prohibitions 
(applied to the states through the Fourteenth) and the power of the legislative body 
to investigate. But by 1961 this had been reduced to no more than a “threat” as the 
Court has appeared to have drawn away from and distinguished its earlier pt 
nouncement, 


Thus, from the beginning the story of the law of speech and press has, in this 
s has been due to the 
lack of a basic philosophy to serve as a stabilizing influence in the interpretation of 


country, been one of vacillation. To a considerable extent, 


the First Amendment. The premise is that this has not been caused by “. - - in- 
sufficient data by which to determine the interests entitled to protection under it,” it 
but by a neglect of the data that is 4t hand—by a neglect of the Natural Law enviro® 
ment from which both the Constitution and the Amendment arose. And this has 
been true even though a Natural Law process served to incorporate the First Amend- 
ment into the Fourteenth, along with several of the other original Ten Amendments 
that comprise the Bill of Rights. On occasion, this neglect has been an express T 
jection as when Mr. Justice Black bluntly declared in a Fifth Amendment case that 
an earlier decision and the Natural Law theory of the Constitution upon which it 
relied “degrade[d]. the Constitutional safeguards of the Bill of Rights...” ie 
has also been on a more scholarly and restrained basis as when Judge Le -arned Hand 
assumed arguendo “that the Constitution and the ‘Bill of Rights’ neither proceed 
from, nor have any warrant in, the Divine Will, either as St. Thomas or Jefferson 
believed.” 1% : 
No one can dispute that “there is no agreement as to the standards by which 
to measure the scope of the first amendment.” 14 None of the tests that have pre 
vailed at different periods in the history of the Amendment has outlasted a decade. 
It has also been asserted that the several tests are not as different from one another 
as they appear to be on the surface—that the difference between “liberty versus 
license”, “clear and present danger”, and the current “balancing of inte rests” test 


is more semantical than real and that they all involve some sort of ° ‘balancing = 


soy 171 
™ Nutting, “Is the First Amendment Obsolete?’ 30 The George Washington Law Review 167, 
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13 Adamson v. California, 332 U. S. 46, 7 1947 
4 ) ' " 1958) p- 2. 
™ Hand, The Bill of Rights (Harvard, The Oliver Wendell Holmes Lectures, 1999), 
% Nutting, p. 171 
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ly separated views as Mr. Justice Holmes’ “fire 
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tempt of Congress cases when the Court balances “the security of the nation against 
the freedom of the individual litigant”.1® “Balancing” recognizes no limits except 
its own self-restraint; it can stop anywhere or nowhere at all. As a result, a “right” 
originally intended to secure that even a minority should have the privilege of 
making itself heard becomes no more than a “permission”. Whether this “right” 


is granted or denied is now made to depend on he who controls the “balance”.?° 


To date, the “balancing” test has never commanded the support of more than 
five of the nine members of the Court with one, Mr. Justice Stewart, acting as the 
“swing” man. Its status is, to say the least, quite precarious. The first change in 
the composition of the Court could spell its doom. In fact, it was set to one side in 
a 1961 contempt of Congress case.** Justice Stewart deserted the “balancers” and 
joined those who oppose “balancing” to form a new majority which appears to Te 
solve its differences by “toning down” First Amendment issues whenever possible 
and by treating them as questions of evidence. This “toning down” process may be 
gaining favor. Evidence of this appears in Garner vy. Louisiana, decided December 
11, 1961.22 a “sit-in” case in which the petitioners, all arrested because they in- 


sisted on being served contrary to a segregation policy at a lunch counter, raised 


First and Fourteenth Amendment objections. Rather than decide the case on con- 
stitutional grounds, the Court chose to base its decision on whether the convictions 
acts caused 


rested on evidence “which would support a finding that the petitioners’ 
ith three 


a disturbance of the peace.” 28 The decision to reverse was unanimous W 
judges concurring. 

It might be that even the secularized version of the Natural Law that Jeffer- 
son and the others believed in could not provide the answer. It could, however 
provide a stabilizing influence and place the First and the other amendments that 
comprise the Bill of Rights in their proper setting and environment. For this, 
one need not necessarily subscribe to this eighteenth century doctrine any more than 
so often 


searched to find Congressional intent. In either instance, the objective is to find 
some- 


one need approve of the contents of legislative materials that are now 


the meaning of words. In the case of the First Amendment, its authors had 
the rights ° 


thing very definite in mind when they chose absolute terms to assure 
ted to be 


speech and press. W hile in the broad sense these rights must be admit 


“2 : : ‘ ww were 
qualified, in the narrow sense they must encompass an area In which they = 
intended to be absolute. To discover the limits of this area one must consult 


P ‘ . ‘ e 
only data available—that which surrounded and motivated the adoption of th 
rights. 

the other 


f the 


As the data that is available is examined, whether or not St. Thomas, 


doctors and fathers of the Church, and even Suarez, are included as & part 0 


, . , ‘ : rook TI ni ity 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, 1962 James Madison Lecture delivered at The New York Univer® 


Law Center, February 1, 1962 d- 
2” For different views on the “‘balancing”’ test see the following Meiklejohn, ‘The First oe 
ment is an Absolute,”” 1961 The Supreme Court Review 245; Charles L. Black, Jr., “Mr. Justics aise 
the Supreme Court, and the Bill of Rights,’ Harpers, February, 1961, p 63; Nutting, ~ Court, 
Amendment Obsolete?”” 30 The George Washington Law Review 167 (1961): “The Supreme 
1960 Term,” 75 Harvard Law Review 40, 116 (1961). 
Deutch v. United States, 367 U. S. 456 (1961 
= 368 U. S. 157 (1961) 
3 Ibid., pp. 163, 164 
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li 10u preierence ol the individ ial, or the lac k ot one, and even on environ- 


me ’ eh ae : Reet ; me 
nt. But whatever the position may be that is assumed in this respect, a decision 


] } } 


for or ag s — } ; i i 
4 against the early philosophers of the ¢ hurch is really not as crucial as it 


mig . cs . 1 " ‘2 
oe at first appear to be. Even among the colonists themselves opinion was any- 
thing , f ; 

ing but unanimous as to the source of the higher law that they all invoked. 
.1o thought that the law of Nature was the “un- 


25 and along 


There were those like James Otis wi 


‘ 
r of nature, whose laws never vary ; 


changeable will of God, the author 
1ers who expounded from the pulpit 


lutionary preacl 


with these there were 


that ove “ L ol } 7 : 
government was “both the ordinance ol God. and the ordinance of man: of 


il plan, and universal providence; of man, as it is 
uman prudence, wisdom concert.” 


while they admitted that God or 


God, in respect to his orig 
26 There were also 


immediately the result of 
the others like John Adan Ss and Je Terson who, 
: god had set things in motion, nevertheless preferred the secular doctrine of Cicero 
and Grotius that depended on reason rather than revelation to keep things going 
— they had started. But, it must be remembered, Grotius had borrowed heavily 
rom the Scholastics and he acknowledged this debt by paying homage to the Vit- 

noted that Adams, Jefferson, and the 


God in their scheme of things 


1 7 T 


toria, S 
a, Suarez, and others.27 It must also be 


others 
I always were caretul to ine lude a reierence to 
1 invoked both God and nature. 


and Natural Rights, they all subscribed 


as they straddled ; 
y straddled an But whatever either group 


Might c : 
ight consider as the source of Natural Law 
to certai : F 
rte } . . : . < 
r tain basic rules of human behavior capable, it was said, of being discovered 
lroug —- nh . 
gh reason, experience, and revelation. These rules were the same as Jus- 
lonists restated as the Golden 


tinian’. “; 

R s “immutable laws of good and evil” that the colon! 
ule the < P 7 . 
hat we know today. The objective was life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 


I that which man subjected him- 


Piness wit} 
with rty. Positive law, 


an emphasis on proj 


self to wl Re . 7 
; in his search for society, had 


to 
Y ’ } . 1 . 
form to this inherited sense of right and wrong or be considered unnatural 


and not law at all 


: , _ : 
1en he abandoned his idyllic state o1 


it served both as a fighting 


successful revolution against arbitrary government and as the basis for 
ights of the individual. 


Sy . 
fai Owever indefinite or vague this may seem today, 
aith for a 
& new expe 
As it a; 
it d : 
did the latter it set out areas with, it was assumed, 


in whic pag . 
be 1 these rights that were considered “natural” and 


riment in government that sought to assure the r 
well defined limits with- 


“inalienable” could not 


inter “re : ae 
fered with. In so far as we are concerned today, what these limits are de- 


Pends 

0 a e ; . = 

as a | n the criterion applied: St. Thomas’ admonition that man has a right to live 

8S a hum: a * . . 
man person, t nature, and live as a free and intelligent 


ea perpen all aeenpetirediges ce 
; idual; Justinian’s “immutable laws of good and evil”; the Golden Rule; or 
* Fe 
oe 1 of this see Rossiter, Seedtime of the Republic (1953), p. 366 ef seq- 
ined ne Right the I} ( dsserted and Proved 1765), p. 8 , 
Esq, oe Mayhew A Ss » Preach » the ce of His Excellency William Shirley, 
tained that 1754 See al . . ed by d Samuel Quincy in which he main- 
and adieu knowledge of ( y ht a sture taught that God ‘has endowed us with Reason 
and to hee anding (Faculties which I t ot) « pose contemplate his Beauty and Glory, 
ermons Pe Our erior Ay Subject his Laws, writt n our Hearts.” Twenty 
n cached ir : { St. Philips Church, Charleston, © C., (175 pp. 59, 6 
. 1951), pp. 50, 51. See 
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simply life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In final analysis, they all re 


semble one another since they are all concerned with the welfare of the individual. 
5 More significant than their contents is the idea that their authors intended to set 


nb up areas within the limits of which rights were considered absolute and beyond the 


iat power of the state. As to speech and press, it is only in the definition of areas that 
; Hil ' : ° . 
| the absolutes of the Natural Law approach differs from the absolutist ideas of Jus- 
| | tices Black and Douglas, particularly the former. In the 1960 James Madison Lec 
hy . , , . . . . 
ue ture that he delivered at the New York University Law Center Justice Black restated 
ey his belief “. . . that one of the primary purposes of the Constitution with 18 
eu amendments was to withdraw from the Government all power to act in certain 
‘al 1 | 
IP areas—whatever the scope of these areas may be.” 28 He left the “scope,” 1s, the 
R ui limits, of the areas uncertain and it is this uncertainty that has been used to accuse 
ij {toe him of some sort of “balancing” without which, his accusers say, he could not put 
ue 8 ) 
| 4 i te 5 Ses ale 
i a Hh | his doctrine into practice.“ 
: of 


As a practical matter, it is perhaps inevitable that the meaning of liberty 


ia speech and press should change from one point to another in the manner of a 
My pendulum which, to quote Mr. Justice Cardozo out of context, “has swung back and 
fi forth a good many times.” °° That is the unavoidable path that the collective opinion 
if of a panel of nine men must follow as its composition varies and as it meets diverse | 
ue situations. There is no danger so long as the pendulum remains suspended from & 
fixed point and the movement of the prohibition of the First Amendment as to spee® 
NN and press is regulated by the criteria that surrounded its adoption. There is danger if 


the pendulum is detached from its fixed point, the Natural Law criteria that moti: 
f liberty 


vated the adoption of the First Amendment are ignored, and the meaning 0 


i of speech and press is permitted to depend on the whims of the majority to the detr 
' ment of the minority whose rights it was intended to protect. There is also danget 
Y +" ; : ; : +s it was 
if the law of speech and press is artificially frozen in an inflexible position as it we 
, . rs . . . e 
it for so long from the early law of seditious libel in England until even after th 
adoption of the First Amendment in this country. 

{ 2335 New York University Law Review 865, 874, 875 (1960) [emphasis added). t, and 
ry ® Nutting, p. 173. See also, Charles L. Black, Jr., ““Mr. Justice Black, the Supreme Cou furter’ 
a the Bill of Rights,” Harpers, February, 1961, pp. 63, 65; Mendelson, Justices Black and Fran sndict> 
if Conflict in the Court (1961 The entire tenor of Professor Mendelson’s book appears to be an 
t) ment of Mr » Black and a glorification of Mr. Justice Frankfurter. One should not A ost 
a book without also reading James Clayton’s book review of it that appeared in The W askin gio vustice 
a f for January 15, 1961. Mr. Clayton not only makes the point that the treatment accorded a ict 
ie ( Black’s judicial philosophy is lopsided and unfair while Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s philosophy rs nile for 
iz | as so perfect that no one should question it but he also asserts that it might have been were Justice 
1:3 | the publisher to make the reader aware of the fact that Mr. Mendelson once worked orb mate 
ie | Frankfurter in Washington He could have noted this, wrote Mr. Clayton, in the — "30 Ford- 
i : » Profes ‘on, * 
ih rial about Mendelson. For a different type review of the book see that ght “eet sharp 9” 


ham Law Review 214 (1961), in which Professor Mendelson’s reaction is 
profound” and the result ‘‘a powerful work 
* See Hall, editor, Selected Writings of Benjamin Nathan ( ardozo (1947), P 200. 


NATO “FAIR TRIAL” SAFEGUARDS: 
PRECURSOR TO AN INTERNATIONAL BILL OF 
PROCEDURAL RIGHTS 


by ROBERT B. ELLERT* 


demonstrated the futility of planning military 
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port and visa regulations; identity cards, movement orders, and expulsion of un- 
desirables; drivers licenses; procurement of goods, services, facilities, and labor: 
criminal jurisdiction; duty free imports; and foreign exchange regulations. 

The criminal jurisdictional provision is the heart of the agreement. It is an 
integral segment of the give and take scheme of mutual defense which is the key- 
stone of NATO. This provision sets out a formula which resolves the sensitive issue 
of the exercise of criminal jurisdiction over members of a force who commit offenses 
in the host country over which there is concurrent jurisdiction by the sending and 
receiving states. 

The agreement also balances the interests of the signatories by providing that 
a member of a visiting force is entitled to certain “fair trial” safeguards when prose- 
cuted by a receiving state. This provision insures that a member of a visiting force 
will have the right to certain minimum procedural safeguards even though tried by 
a receiving state whose system of law might be different from that of a sending state. 
These safeguards are set out in paragraph 9 of Article VII, NATO SOF Agreement, 
as follows: 

1. To a prompt and speedy trial 
2. To be informed, in advance of trial, of the specific charge or charges made 
against him 

3. To be confronted with the witnesses against him 

4. To have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favour, if they 
are within the jurisdiction of the receiving state 

5. To have legal representation of his own choice for his defense or to have 
free or assisted legal representation under the conditions prevailing for the time 
being in the receiving state 

6. If he considers it necessary, to have the services of a competent interpreter 

7. To communicate with a representative of the government of the sending 
state and, when the rules of the court permit, to have such a representative pres 
ent at his trial 


Based on the precedent of the NATO SOF Agreement these procedural safe- 
tween the 


guards were also incorporated into bilateral status of forces agreements be 
dies, and 


United States and Japan, Pakistan, Nicaragua, Libya, Iceland, the West In 
Australia (Nauru Islands). | 

The inclusion of these “fair trial” safeguards in the NATO and other SOF 
agreements and their day-to-day application in different legal systems in literally 
thousands of cases each year represents a unique breakthrough in the implementa- 
tion of human rights. It has been because of a lack of such implementation that 
the purpose of the United Nations, as set out in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, with regard to the promotion and observance of human rights has been large- 
ly unfulfilled. Besides numerous political points which have created areas of disagree 
: preparation of 


ment among nations, such as the right of petition by individuals, the an 
yody of binding 


a Bill of Rights converting the Declaration of Human Rights into a I sag 
obligations has been complicated by the fact that the concepts underlying basic clvi 
liberties and safeguards are so general in character that they are subject to diverse 
interpretations, not just in the different major legal systems but also in different 


states belonging to the same major legal system, 
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the extensive practice of the | nited States, the NATO nations, and other nation 


in the implementation of the “fair trial” safeguards con- 


during the past eight years 
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in the various status of forces agreements in different systems of law may be 
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[he area chosen comprises the minimum procedural safeguards to be accorded 
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aes Tae" 
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ee : 47 . anal 
prosecution of an alien in order to avoid international responsibility for a denial 
thereof. , 


A subordinate purpose of this inquiry is to consider the remedies a United 


States serviceman would have under international law and United States domestic 
law in the event he were denied one of the “fair trial” safeguards set out in para- 
graph 9 of Article VII of the N ATO SOF Agreement. 

The method of inquiry will be largely empirical. It will emphasize the develop- 
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Each theory is now supported by a substantial body of “policy oriented” legal doc- 
trines and rules. 

An examination of this large body of legal doctrine and rules discloses a sub- 
stantial number of states and prominent publicists adhering to each theory. 

In view of this dichotomy, it cannot be said that there is evidence of a constant 
and uniform practice upon which could be predicated the positive requirements of 
a rule of customary international law. The most that can be claimed from the prac 
tice of states on this subject is that there exists a regional rule of customary inter- 
national law in the Latin-American states as to the “national treatment” theory. 

Accordingly, there is no rule of customary international law which establishes 
the minimum procedural safeguards to which an alien is entitled if prosecuted by 
a host state. Notwithstanding the existence of a general principle of customary in- 
ternational law pertaining to state responsibility when an alien has suffered injury 
or damage by an act or omission attributable to a state which is contrary or Wrong 
ful under international law, the home state of the alien cannot demonstrate that any 
denial of a procedural safeguard by a host state to an alien was contrary to or wrong: 
ful under international law. 

In Chapter III, Application of SOF “Fair Trial” Safeguards, it was stated that 
the inclusion of explicit “fair trial” safeguards in the 13 nation NATO SOF Agree 
ment and in seven bilateral status of forces agreements is a tacit but massive recog: 
nition by the United States and the other states concerned of the truth of the conclu- 
sions of Chapter II: that customary international law contains no demonstrable 
standards, no reliable criteria, for determination of what are the minimum pro 
cedural safeguards international law is said to require host states to accord aliens. 

Since the ratification of the NATO SOF Agreement by the United States on 
July 25, 1953, there have been over 30,000 cases involving United States servicemen, 


civilian employees of the armed forces, and their dependents over which NATO 
at of the 


countries, whose legal systems are different in whole or in part from th 
r the for- 


United States, had the primary right to exercise criminal jurisdiction unde 
mula set out in paragraph 3 of Article VII of this agreement. Of this number, over 
4,000 cases were actually tried by such foreign countries. The purpose of Chapter 
III was to determine whether any differences of interpretation as to the application 
and meaning of these safeguards have arisen in their day-to-day implementation in 
the trials of thousands of United States servicemen under legal systems different from 


the United States and, if so, to isolate the manner in which these differences were 
evaluated 


sts of the 
safe- 


accommodated. The analysis of these cases was largely empirical and was 
in the context of how the mutual defense goals and community intere : 
countries concerned may have influenced their interpretation of the “fair trial 
guards, 

It was concluded that in the more than 4,000 cases of United States pe 
tried by the tribunals of civil law countries during the past eight years there have 
been no major differences between the United States and such countries as to the ap- 


plication and interpretation of the NATO “fair trial” safeguards, except for the safe- 
The United States, however, has accepted the 
t of the ac 
bjected 


rsonnel 


guard pertaining to “confrontation”. 
practice of civil law countries that confrontation includes only the righ 


cused to be physically present when an adverse witness testified and has not 0 
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that it does not include the common law right of direct cross-examination by the 


accused. Further, during this period in only one case, the Baldwin case, has there 


vy ] 1 . " - . . e 
been diplomatic intervention by the United States because of a denial of a safeguard 


Senate Resolution which was 


ition of the NATO 


under the procedure set forth in 
enacted at the time the Senate advised and consented to the ratific 


SOF Agreement. 


rhe favorable experience in the impleme ation of the NATO “fair trial” safe- 
l United States and those NATO nations whose systems of law 


by the 
are different in whole or in part from that of the United States has been largely the 


guards enjoyed 


re +} . . : 
esult of their accommodation of each other’s interests. 
horities of NATO 


United States servicemen, their per- 


t f th ‘ommodation on the part of the aut 


Some instances ol this ac 


countries are tl accelerating the trials of 


ute with a representative of the United 


mitting a serviceman to promptly 
bserver to sessions of 


States upon his arrest, a id their admitting a United States ot 
Adjune- 


& trial of a United States serviceman from which the public are excluded. 
tively, the military authorities of the United States have viewed foreign legal sys- 
tems different from their own with sympathy and understanding and have cooperated 
with foreign authorities in the administration of justice in cases involving United 
States personnel. 

The absence of any major controversy between the United States and these 
NATO countries illustrates how nations having different legal systems and cultures 
may, through a “back door” approach, interact with and upon each other in a social 
Process to shape desirable community prescriptions which will promote a common 
Goal. The common goal in this instance is the advancement of national self-defense 
Without this mutuality of interest, it is 


y 


by interdependence with other nations. 
Probable that overemphasis by the participating countries on technical rules and 


ation of the NATO “fair trial” safeguards might have 


legal norms in the implemer 
reaped dissension and contumely. 
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foreign state is not a ministerial duty. Consequently, he possesses at most a passive 
or inchoate right to the safeguards set out in paragraph 9 of Article VII, supra. 

In Chapter V, Minimum Standard of Procedural Justice, it is demonstrated how 
the experience of the NATO countries in successfully implementing the NATO “fair 
trial” safeguards in thousands of cases among different systems of law during the 
past eight years may be utilized to achieve a minimum standard of procedural justice 
for all aliens, and, ultimately, for all persons. 

It was illustrated that because of the dichotomy among nations as to the “na- 
tional treatment” theory and the “minimum standard” theory there exists no cus 
tomary rule of international law which prescribes the procedural safeguards a host 
country must accord in the prosecution of an alien. Further, even if there were such 
a rule, an alien under traditional international law has no way of personally securing 
redress against a host state for its violation of the rule as the alien lacks an inter 
national personality. 

It was concluded that there must be formulated a new basis for a minimum 
standard of procedural justice which is specific as to content and acceptable to all 


major legal systems in order to allay any suspicion on the part of weaker nations 
al affairs. Once 


cceptance 


that it would be a vehicle for unlimited interference with their intern 
such a mutual basis is formulated, an appropriate vehicle to obtain its a 
by states would be a universal multilateral convention. 


In setting out these criteria should they be drafted as rights of the alien’s home 


state. which would be consistent with traditional international law, or as direct rights 


of the alien? | 
ally and philo- 


After careful examination it was determined that it was juridic 
| safe- 


sophically unsound to continue to evade the reality that where “a procedura 
guard is denied an alien by a host state it is the alien who should be directly pr 
tected rather than his state. Accordingly, the fiction of the injury to the state through 
the injury to its national should be abandoned. The minimum procedural safe- 
| yst state should be set 
her with provisions 


f his rights in 


guards for the protection of an alien who is prosecuted by a he 
out in a multilateral convention as direct rights of the alien toget 
establishing procedures whereby an alien may secure vindication 0 


the event of a denial thereof. 
the NATO and other status 
able number ° 


legal system® 


The minimum procedural safeguards contained in 
of forces agreements are clear, are already familiar to a consider 


states, and are likely to be acceptable to countries of all of the major 


of the world. Consequently, after appropriate amplification and refinement, they 
should be the basis of the procedural safeguards contained in the proposed multi- 
lateral convention. fe- 

Appendix 4 sets forth a draft article containing the minimum procedural pa” 
guards to be included in the proposed multilateral convention. ? i 

Appendix 5 sets forth a draft article containing the procedures an alien ma) 
take in the event he is denied a procedural safeguard by a host state. the 


of resolving 


= i "ge : bis 5) eafeguards & 
existing controversy in international law as to the minimum procedural safegué ; 
Once the agreement 


ventually from 


The draft multilateral convention proposed above is a means 


host country must accord in the prosecution of an alien. 
states has been obtained to such a convention there should emerge ¢ 
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the interaction of states, each upon the other, in the reciprocal implementation of 
these safecuards a common denominator as to their meaning. This decision making 
process should be accelerated by the fact that peoples everywhere are interdependent 
with respect to major values. In recent decades tremendous and sweeping changes 
in technology, transportation, population growth and movement, educational oppor- 


] 


tunities, economic development, and world organization have combined to alter the 


Status of the nations of the world from one of comparative independence to one of 


nce. This interdependence and the ever increasing ac- 


ever increasing interdepen 


eptance ol common community economic goals should encourage a nation signatory 


0 the P ' . ss 
to the multilateral convention to accord in the prosecution of an alien the minimum 


procedural safeguards contained therein in the expectation that such procedure will 


procal treatment of its nationals abroad. Thus, 


maximize the opportunity for re¢ 


t fa ] ’ 1 , : . . 
hrough this informal approach there should be, even among nations having different 


, : E 
as to the meaning of the safeguards to 


legal systems and cultures, mutual agreement 
be accorded aliens under the proposed multilateral convention. 


At this time these prov edural safeguards will be ripe for codification into a bind- 


hts, not just for aliens, but for all mankind. 


ing and enforceable bill of procedural ri 


] 


The proposed convention, if adopted, would truly represent a pragmatic step in 


the rez fc . ae ° 2 
he realm of reality toward the achievement of a common standard in the area of 
Minimum procedural rights “for all people of all nations” as contemplated by the 


abstract ideals of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


tXTRAORDINARY CONTRACTUAL AUTHORITY 
N GOVERNMENT DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


by CECIL THOMAS LAKES* 


( : / . “ 
’n December 16. 1950. the President of the United States issued a proclama- 


Hor . . 
1 declaring 1e national emergency 


The proclamation of th 


Was . ; ° . 
Predicated on the fact that the United States and the other countries of the Free 


World we ‘ 


a national emergency. 


ideology represented by Soviet 


R ‘re threatened by an aggressive al d | 
USsia ; . . Y : : 
418 and her allies. That proclamation is still in effect. Recent international 
ve . : : y 7 f spe. 
ab] lopments indicate that the proclamation will continue in effect tor the foresee- 
cna future, 

: 
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During the emergency our national policy is one of military preparedness with 
the dual objective of preventing a war and, failing this, of winning any war that is 
thrust upon us or our allies. The national policy of military preparedness requires 
the maintenance of a large military establishment. The maintenance of a large 
modern, and effective military establishment, in turn, requires the procurement of 
The military departments spend over twen 


vast quantities of supplies and services. 
does not 


ty-five billion dollars annually in defense procurement. This, however, 
defense procurement since many of the civilian 


represent the annual total amount of 
al appropria- 


departments and agencies of the Government spend part of their annu 
tions for supplies and services for defense purposes. 

In order to provide the Executive Branch of the Government with sufficient 
igress en 
Public 
ncy 


power to effectively carry out our large annual procurement program, Cor 
acted, and on August 28, 1958, the President approved Public Law 85-804. 
Law 85-804 provides that “the President may authorize any department or age 
xercises functions in connection with the national defense 


of the Government which e 
hereto 


_.. to enter into contracts or into amendments or modifications of contracts 
ice payments thereon, without regard to 


fore or hereafter made, and to make advar 
nt, or modifi- 


other provisions of law relating to the making, performance, amendme 


cation of contracts, whenever he deems that such action would facilitate the national 


95.804 states that it will be effective during a national emer 


defense.” Public Law 85-8 
gency declared by Congress or the President, and it is presently effective under the 
ed in Pub- 


presidential proclamation of December 16, 1950. The legislation embodi 

lic Law 85-804 is not new. This law had its origin in and is in effect a continuation 
of Title II, First War Powers Act, which was enacted at the start as World War Il. 
The substantive provisions of Public Law 85-804 are substantially similar to those 
II, First War Powers Act. Title II, First War Powers Act, was 
ecasions until June 30, 
First War Powers Act 


contained in Title 
reactivated during the Korean War and extended on various 0 


1958. The powers conferred on the President by Title Il, 


: e ° ee is 
and now under Public Law 85-804 may best be described as extraordinary: Th 
departments and agencies, 


is an apt description for under such powers the federal 
to which the President delegates the authority, may enter into, 
defense contracts, and make advance payments thereon even thou 


are in direct contravention and violation of statutory or common law 
) P . J 
ar I. World War II, and the Korea 


ary if the Government was 
needed during s¥° 
Branch of the Gov: 
0 rigi 
a wale 
ring 


amend, and modify 
gh such action® 
pertaining to 


these matters. Lessons learned during World W 
War, revealed that these extraordinary powers were necess 
to effectively procure the vast quantities of supplies and services 
wars. While the ordinary powers possessed by the Executive 
ernment may be adequate for peace time procurement, they are, however, to 
yrocurement programs necessitated by 


and inflexible to support the large | 
»yrocurement du 


These extraordinary powers are now needed because defense } 


. . . . * ae ure 
the present national emergency 1s approaching the magnitude of war tume proc 
ment. 
. ade ; ‘ ity com 
On November 14, 1958, the President, acting pursuant to the ae 7 
. . or oO ‘ . oll sf nere 
ferred on him by Public Law 85-804, issued regulations in implementation th 


- , 2 are! 3 0 
and delegated the powers thereunder to the Secretary ot Defense, the Secretarie 
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the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and to the following civilian departments and 
agencies: 

Department of the Treasury 

Department of the Interior 
Department of Agriculture 
De partment of Commerce 
Atomic Energ 
General Services Administration 


mmission 


Y 


Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Federal Aviation Agency 

Tennessee Valley Authority 


Government Printing Office 


Since » ili i i i 
e the military departments are the departments primarily concerned with the 


nati fence : ] : : 
national defense it was obvious that they would be the primary users of Public Law 
Ic © . . ‘e : P 6 

85-804 and for this reason the President specified that the regulations issued by the 
implementation of Public Law 85-804 were to 


Civilian departments and agencies in 
e issued by the Secretary of Defense. 


be uniform to the extent practicable with thos 
of Defense issued regulations in implementation 
Section XVII of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation which are entitled “Extraordinary Con- 
tractual Actions to Facilitate the National Defense.” The National Aeronautics and 
culations substantially similar to the Department 


On January 5, 1959, the Secretary 
of Puhiie =O T namatett i i 
f Public Law 85-804. These regulations are contained in 


Space Administration has issued re 
of Defense regulations and the General Services Administration will shortly issue 
regulations applicable to the other civilian departments and agencies which, like- 
the Department of Defense regulations. 


Wise : . . 
se, will be substantially similar to 
presidential regulations are general 


: Public Law 85-804 and the implementing 
"a Say do not prescribe standards or guides under which the powers conferred 
_ Act are to be exercised. Standards or guides, however, are set forth in the 
€partment of Defense regulations and the regulations of the civilian departments 
vide the authority of Public Law 85-804 into 

_ residual powers, and advance payments, 
1 guides under which these 


48nd agenci r 
th 5 agencies. These regulations ¢ 
Wee catecart } 
a categories, viz., contractual adjustments 
ne » . . 

Spell out, in somewhat general terms, standards anc 


acti 
Hons may be accomplished. 


thorized by the regulations are amend- 


The types of contractual adjustments au 
malization of informal 


Ments wit} . : ; 
% without consideration, correction of mistakes, and for 
-°OMmm) on . . . . 

itments. Contracts may be amended without consideration in two types of 


Cases . e _ ° ¥e . 
- One type of case is commonly referred to as essentiality and the other is com- 


r 
nonly referred 


n 


to as government action. 
are in general governed 


government contracts 
These prin- 


by he validity and interpretation of 
vy legal : 
° 
Ciples 


4$ In Private 


principles applicable to contracts between private individuals. 
, however, are found in the federal common law and not state law. Therefore, 


n is required for a valid government contract. 


contract law consideratio 


Unlike ae : ‘ , 
to th the rule obtaining in private contract law, however, the consideration moving 
1€ go ore : 
€ government must be adequate and proportional. Thus, it may be stated that 
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under the federal common law rule a valid government contract or an amendment 
of a government contract must be supported by adequate and proportional consid- 
eration moving to the Government. 


Notwithstanding the federal common law rule pertaining to consideration, 
Law 85- 


a 
government contract may be amended without consideration under Public 
804 on the basis of essentiality and government action. Relative to essentiality the 
regulations provide that “where an actual or threatened loss under a defense con- 


tract, however caused, will impair the productive ability of a contractor whose con- 


tinued performance on any defense contracts or whose continued operation as 4 
source of supply is found to be essential to the national defense, the contract may 
be adjusted but only to the extent necessary to avoid such impairment to the con- 
tractor’s productive ability.” In general, it may be stated that the basis for a find- 


ing of essentiality is whether the contractor is producing an item that cannot be pro- 


cured from another source in time to meet an urgent government requirement for 


such item. 

In addition to the essentiality test a government contract may be 
85-804 on the basis of government action. 
made in a contract 


amended with- 


out consideration under Public Law In 


this regard the regulations provide that an adjustment may be 
by way of an amendment thereof without consideration where government action, 
t, has caused 
Although the 


acts, 


although not creating any legal liability on the part of the Governmen 
a loss or the incurrence of increased costs in performing the contract. 

Government may be sued under the Tucker Act on its express and implied contr 
be sued under such act 


it may not, however, under federal common law principles, 
1 by the 


where the obstruction to performance of the contract resulted from actior 


Government in its sovereign capacity. The Contract Adjustment Boards, which ra 
been established to decide requests for contractual adjustments, follow the federa 
sovereign action of the Government 


common law rule and do not grant relief where | 
relief under this 


pvernment 
t contract 


has caused the loss. The Boards possess the authority to grant 


circumstance but do not do so primarily because it would be giving the g° 


contractor an advantage over other firms which do not hold a governmen 


but which are similarly affected by the sovereign act of the Government. 
was caused by the Government in its ca- 
granted the contractor if in the 
make appropriate 
rent Boards 


In the event the loss to the contractor 
pacity as the other contracting party, relief will be 
terminology of the regulations “considerations of fairness 


In other words the Contract Adjustn 


some adjustment in tee onnavent.™ 
relief should be 


apply, generally, equitable principles in determining whether 
granted under the government action test. 

In the area of mistakes in contracts the government contractor ma 
lief in the federal courts and also from the General Accounting Office. 
to a mistake in its contract 


y obtain re 
In addition, 


of : sr Public 
the contractor may obtain relief relative under Pu 


- Pa , ame legal 
Law 85-804. The Contract Adjustment Boards, in general, apply the sam leg 
j g —_ 
. . . . ° ‘eC © iy 
principles that are applied by the courts and the General Accounting Office 1 


recting mistakes in contracts. e 
j ; ade ae 

t is authorized to be made un 

In transactions be- 


though 


The third type of contractual adjustment tha 
Public Law 85-804 is formalization of informal commitments. 


tween private individuals the acts of an agent may bind the principal even 


tations 
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the agent entering into the contract acts beyond or outside the scope of his actual 


ts himself as to give the agent the appearance 


+} ; cf 1 
authority, If the prin ipal so con 


, 
of authority the principal may be bou 


to any third party who relies in good faith 


on such appearance of authority. The principle that is invoked to hold the prin- 
nal t t +} 7 ] . 

cipal in this situation is that of apparent authority or estoppel. However, in the 

law of government contracts it is ablished common law principle that the 


doctrine of apparent authori 


1st : ’ 
not applic able against the Government 


is not bound by the acts of its agents 


with the consequence that 
unless they act within the scope of their actual 


» General Accounting Office on the basis 


ithority. Although an individual 


ff ' 


— . 
may not obtain relief from the court 


of apparent au ty or estoppe such relief is available, however, under Public 
: 


Law 85-804. This relief is referred to by the regulations as t 
that an informal commitment may 


he formalization of an 


informal commitment. The regulations provide 


navment to persons who, in reliance in good faith on the 


apparent authority of a government agent, have furnished or have arranged to fur- 


In formalizing informal commitments 


nish supp! es or services to the Government. 

the Contract Adjustme Boards generally apply legal principles applicable to ap- 
parent authority. P c Law 85-804 places a limitation on the formalization of an 
informal commitment for it states that such commitment shall not be formalized un- 
, 

less it is found that at the time the commitment was made it was impracticable to 
use normal procurement procedures. Since informal commitments often result from 


vulations on the part of gov- 
limitation of the statute pro- 
formal commitment made under such circum- 


t the limitation did not 


mistake fact } ] 
nistake olf tact or ignorance OI applicabie iaws and re 
1 


ernment agents, the question arose as to whether the 


hibited the formalization of an in 
stances. The Army Contract Adjustment Board de ided tha 
apply to informal commitments made through error or mistake but only to those 


Where the commitment was deliberately made as a means of evading normal pro- 


Curement procedure S. 


Various problems and questions have to contractual adjustments. 


A problem that arose under Reactivated Title II was whether relief should be granted 
the basis of financial hard- 


arisen relative 


co , " ’ . 

ntractors by amendments without consideration on 

shi . p _ . . 

‘ip incurred as a result of a loss under a government contract. The Senate Se- 
ect . . ; " . . . ° . tnictre 
ct Committee on Small Business held an investigation relative to the administra- 


tion of Reactivated Title II and concluded as a result thereof that relief should be 


trante ' . . 
Branted on such basis. The Secretary of Defer 

the basis of financial hare 
srefrom would be the over-all benefit 


fused to amend the implement- 


Ing re iship, because the 


rulations to provide for rele! on 


only benefit accruing to the national defense 

© the national economy. a proposition which was felt to be so broad that it should 
only be accor iplished under specifi ation. Although various bills were in- 
troduced in Congress whi . ° ld } horized amendments of contracts with- 
out consideration on the basis of financial hardship all such bills failed of passage. 
Thus, it may be safely concluded that a contrac sa may obtain relief under Public 
Law 85-804 by way of an amendment of its contract without consideration only on 
the basis of es entialitv or government aclio 


lication for a contractual adjustment 


This is true not so muc h in the area of in- 
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formal commitments as in the areas of amendments without consideration and mis- 
takes. In order for an application for the formalization of an informal commitment 
to be timely it must be filed, according to the regulations, within six months after 
furnishing or making arrangements to furnish supplies or services to the Government. 
Relative to amendments without consideration and mistakes, the regulations are not 
this explicit for they provide that relief shall not be granted by an amendment with- 
out consideration unless the application therefor was filed before final payment and 
before all obligations were discharged under the contract. Before final payment 
all obligations obviously would not be discharged under a government contract, and 
after final payment there may still be obligations outstanding under the contract. 
Although the regulations are ambiguous, they have been interpreted to mean that 
an application is timely if filed while any obligation is outstanding under the con 
tract. If the application is filed after the contract is fully executed on both sides 
relief may still be granted a contractor, not by way of amendment of the nonex- 
istent contract, but by a new contract. However, the contractor's possibility of re- 
lief would be enhanced by a timely application. 

While the question has arisen as to whether relief could be made available to 
a subcontractor under Public Law 85-804, the answer now, however, appears quite 
clear that in appropriate cases relief may be made available to subcontractors. An- 
other question or problem has been the extent of relief that may be granted to a 


contractor by way of a contractual adjustment under Public Law 85-804. The prob- 


lem stems from the fact that the Comptroller General, in correcting mistakes in con 
tracts, will not grant relief to an extent that will increase the contract price above 


of the 


the next low bid or proposal. On analysis it is quite clear as to the authority 
n an 


Contract Adjustment Boards in this regard, but notwithstanding, this has bee 
area of much confusion. In short, it may be stated that there are no legal, policy, 
or other reasons that would preclude the granting of relief in essentiality and go 
ernment action cases to an extent that would increase the contract price in excess 
of the next low bid or proposal. Although the Boards have the power to do so, they 
do not, however, based on policy considerations, normally grant relief in mistake 


cases in excess of the next low bid or proposal. 
yng government contractors 


One other area that has caused misunderstanding amc ‘ 
defense in 


is that relating to the required finding of the facilitation of the national 3 
: ; z ; ? s 
every action taken under Public Law 85-804. If a Contract Adjustment Board fin 


: Re ne mee on 
that a contractor is essential in an essentiality case it will, without more, find u 
If the Board finds in a 


lief it will likewise 
al defense- In 
ain so-calle 
lief in these 


the granting of relief will facilitate the national defense. 
government action case that considerations of fairness warrant re 
without more, find that the granting of relief will facilitate the nation 
the areas of mistakes and informal commitments the regulations cont 
“automatic” or “built-in” findings to the effect that the granting of re 
cases will normally facilitate the national defense by assuring persons that they W? 


be dealt with fairly and paid expeditiously in such cases. 4 
ontractual & 


al review ° 
ed to upset 
d review 


On several occasions contractors having had their requests for c 
justments denied by the Contract Adjustment Boards have sought judici 
such decisions in the Court of Claims. The Court of Claims has refus 


these decisions. However, the court has stated by way of dicta that it woul 
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and upset a decision if it were arbitrary, capricious, or so grossly erroneous as to 
imply bad faith. These dicta are inconsistent with a great number of Supreme 


Court cases which hold that the exercise of discretionary acts on the part of admin- 


istr: > jals is . ; if 
rative officials is not subject to judicial review even uf such acts are an abuse of 


discretion. Some support can be found, however, for the dicta of the Court of 
‘laims since the Supreme Court has on some occasions granted judicial review on 


‘ayers > ; : . ‘ : is 
he basis of an abuse of discretion. In view of these inconsistent decisions of the 


Su nreme ? . . . 
Supreme Court it would be difficult to predict whether an action under Public Law 


or o . . . = 
85-804 would be subject to judic ial review on the basis of an abuse of discretion. 
Although the Court of Claims indicated by way of dicta that it would review an 
1olding to this effect. 


904 state that the term “residual 


action on this basis there is, however, no square | 


The regulations implementing Public Law 85- 


) ore’ 4, » ° 
powers” covers all authority under the Act except contractual adjustments and ad- 


vance payments. A precise definition of what the term residual powers include would 


be difficult to formulate due to the breadth of actions that may be taken under such 


may be stated that any action may be taken in the pro- 


powers. In this regard it 
is not prohibited by the 


curement field under such powers provided that the action 
1 provided further that it is determined that 


Act and the presidential regulations, ant 
The residual powers have been used 


the action will facilitate the national defense. 
as the : , . 

s the authority for a multitude of purposes, however, the most frequent use of such 
powers has been for the sale or other disposition of g 


the inclusi . . ‘ : a 
inclusion of indemnity provisions in extra-hazardous contractual undertakings 


overnment property and for 


where the contractors could not obtain commercial insurance. 

Advance payments, which are loans to enable government contractors to per- 
form their contracts, are specifically authorized by Public Law 85-804. In the ab- 
avments could not be made in view 
“authorized by the appro- 
85-804 advance pay- 


sence of specific statutory provisions, advance p 
of as ; ' 

f a tatute which prohibits such payments except when 
In addition to Public Law 


me . i ele : : 
ments are authorized by 10 U.S.C. § 2307. Although the authority of Public Law 


25 oO : ‘ 
5-804 is much broader than 10 U.S.C. § 2307 the regulations, however, place the 
regardless of which law is 


Priation concerned or other law.” 


Same limitations and restrictions on advance payments 
the regulations that Public 
Law 85-804 may not be used if other adequate authority is available within the de- 
yeing made under 10 U.S.C. § 2307 and not 
aw 85-804 is available 


bein; : : > 
ng utilized. In view thereof, and a requirement in 


Da . 

partment, advance payments are now I 

unde hit — = . . 
der Public Law 85-804. The broader authority of Public I 


OD i 
ar , / ‘ ’ 
id may be used for making advance time the Secretary of 


Defer 


payments if at any 
ise should determine that 10 U.S.C. § 2307 is inadequate for such payments. 
s tax dollar in defense procure- 


g a major part of it 
‘ey of military preparedness. Over twen- 


In a procure- 


lhe United States is spendin 

ment j 
nt in order to carry out our national pol 
1 defense procurement. 


ty-five hi: “ : 
Y-ive billion dollars is spent each year 
mistakes are made, informal 


. 


me . : F 
nt program of this magnitude things can go wrong: 


commi : x 
t nitments are undertaken, and losses are incurred in pe 
Tact . “ 

¥ possessed by the Executive Br 
that arise in this area. 


rforming government con- 
I anch of the Government 


‘ ce 
Not adequate to cope with the many problems These 
f the national defense under the 


Proble “23 ; 
ems are now being resolved in the interest 0! 
h of the Government by Pub- 


lhe normal powers 


ac . . " . . 
ordinary powers conferred on the Executive Branc 
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There has been criticism of the administration of this law and its 


> Law 85-804. 


need has been questioned. The Congress and the President believe that this law is 


necessary in the interest of national defense and this appears to be the generally ac- 


cepted view. Thus, as long as defense procurement continues at its present pace it 


may be expected that the Government will exercise extraordinary contractual author- 


ity to insure that such procurement is accomplished effectively and expeditiously 


in the interest of the national defense. 


MANUFACTURERS’ EXCISE TAXES 


by SHERWIN CARL PELTIN* 


I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. “Indirect taxes”, excises or occupation taxes, affect rights or privileges. 


“Manufacturers” excise taxes” tax manufacturers’ sales and equivalent circumstances. 


2. As trade increased, tolls, collected in earliest feudalism, produced major rev- 
enues. Authorities oppressively taxed necessities during the 1600's. English oppo 
sition expanded and French and American excises contributed to revolutions. 


After 1700, more uniform luxury taxation eliminated unrest. 


Collectors began 


to receive fixed salaries. Taxation at manufacturing or wholesaling levels was 1 


91 “Whiskey Rebellion”. The 1794 act 


taxed carriages, liquor, snuff, sugar, and auctions. Following Jefferson’s election, 


One unpopular excise produced the 17 


most excises were abolished. 


Customs supplied revenues except during the 1812 War when familiar excises 


were required. In 1862, decreased customs and increased expenditures require 


d ex- 


cises on beer, tobacco, luxuries, and manufactures, among others. In 1864 rates were 


increased and taxes expanded. 


From 1866 through 1870, rates were reduced and taxes removed. By 1890, re- 


maining liquor and tobacco taxes, from 1868 to 1898, produced 41 per cent of rev 


enues. War required stamp and occupational taxes. By 1903, remaining liquor 


and tobacco taxes produced 45 per cent. 
During World War I, manufacturers’ taxes affected matches, automobiles, 


ing goods, instruments, phonographs, records, cameras, flour, coin machines, 


sport 
candy, 
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and soft drinks. Although collections quadrupled between 1914 and 1919, excise 
revenues fell from 46 to 28 per cent. 

After the War, rates were reduced and taxes removed. Tobacco taxes became 
the principal excise. Depression depl ted income taxes from 70 per cent of revenues 
to 36. The resulting 1932 act included most current manufacturers’ excises. From 
1930 to 1935. excises increased from 16 to 47 per cent of revenues. 

In 1942 rates were raised and new items taxed. Nevertheless, excise revenues 
from 1940 to 1944 fell from 50 to 11 per cent. 1945 and 1948 acts postponed re- 
ductions. The 1951 act adjusted rates, deleted some sporting goods, and added ap- 
pliances, fuels, pens, pencils, and lighters. Annual acts through 1959 postponed 
reduction. 


(a) in production (business and occupation, business 


3. Taxes are on incon 
property); (b) distributed (income); (c) consumed (excises or duties); and (d) 
saved (transfer, gift, or successions). A less theoretical classification characterizes 
the individual affected: (a) property owner; (b) businessman; (c) consumer; and 
(d) income recipient. 


Consumption taxes are directly collected from consumers and indirectly col- 


lected from vendors. A broad classification is on products taxed: (a) necessities: 
(b) semi-luxuries; (c) luxuries; and (d) harmful products. 
Present selective excises include: (a) sumptuary (liquor and tobacco); (b) 


retailers’ (jewelry, furs, cosmetics, luggage); (c) manufacturers’ (outlined herein); 
J 


(d) facilities and services (communications, transportation, admissions, dues); (e) 


documentary stamp taxes, and (f) miscellaneous. 


Sumptuary excises, producing half of excise collections, represent public moral 


judgment. Luxury excises, producing a quarter, supplement progressive income 


taxes. “Benefit” excises, producing one-sixth, tax products promoting government 


expenditures. Miscellaneous excises, producing one-twelfth, meet revenue needs. 


1.a. One excise advantage is yield stability. Progressive income taxes resist 


stable yields. Income tax collections rise or fall along with incomes. Ad valorem 


to taxable product values. Unitary collections 


are less changeable. Excises on products with relatively inelastic demands produce 


Non-necessity excises decline in depression. 
Exclusions, deductions, and exemp- 


collections change proportionately 


constant revenues. 
b. Excises tax income otherwise exempt. 
are generally unavoidable. 


tions erode the income tax base. Excises 
The few tax-reporting units al 


c. Another advantage is collec 


tion convenience. 
ready maintain necessary records. 
‘sh income taxes. Excessive income rates encour- 


d. Low excises could ease hig 
ion, and purportedly, reduce in- 


1g maximum applicat 


age specific relief, inhibit 


centives., 
4 manufacturers’ excise on end 


ers’. and retailers’ costs of plant, 


J.a, \ major disadvanta re is 


nr 

Products would increase manuiact 

€quipment, fixtures, parts, tools, furniture, and s ies by the tax and increased 
distributors’ expenses, as well as property taxes urance premiums, repairs, and 


— . : e 3 cane . ‘pat 2y. 
de preciation. Ultimate price incre recover costs, would greatly ex 


ceed the tax. 
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b. The outstanding objection is regressivity: proportionately greater impact on 
lower incomes. Percentage expenditures for consumption decline as income in- 
creases. Lowest and highest income groups are principally affected. Sales taxes 

bear disproportionately on the lowest brackets. Other taxes are also regressive and 
income taxes not sufficiently progressive. 

c. Regressivity reduces consumer spending power. Pyramided excises reduce 
real incomes of persons spending all. As purchases contract, sales and profits de- 
cline, turnover slows, production slackens, labor demands fall, wages are depressed, 
all depleting income taxes. For consumers without rigid savings patterns, excises 
discourage spending. Those with savings patterns must reduce spending, both de- 
creasing consumption and production. 

d. About two-thirds of the selective excise burden falls on consumers. Un- 
shifted burden decreases funds, expansion incentives, business activity, profits, and 
incomes. 

6. Excises accomplished nonrevenue purposes. Considered anti-inflationary dur- 
ing World War II, excises diverted income from bidding up prices. High taxes 
penalize deleterious activities and products. Lesser public disapproval and regula- 
tory purposes are reflected in sumptuary taxation. Excises penalize “luxury” com- 
modities. 

I]. ‘MANUFACTURER’ DEFINED 

1. “Manufacturing” makes raw materials usable. Taxable manufacturers oF 
dering work may neither employ workers nor own a factory or materials. “Manu- 
facturers” produce taxable articles from scrap or new material, by processing, com 

bining, or changing form. Attaching trade names to nonexclusive purchases is not 
manufacturing. 

2. A 1952 policy reversed an exclusion of custom-made seat covers as automo 
bile accessories. Trial courts generally sympathized, but not appellate courts- 
Neither administration nor legislation supports custom seat-cover makers. 

Although contending it merely services, this operation is indistinguishable from 
manufacturing stock covers. Differences are in quality, service, and price. Tax 
relief would discriminate against stock cover dealers. Tax-paid prices diverted no 
appreciable business. 

3. “Manufacturing” includes “rebuilding”, but not reconditioning and repail 
ing. Mere disassembling, cleaning, and reassembling is reconditioning. “Rebuild- 
ing” includes rebabbitting connecting rods, resurfacing clutch plates, rewinding 
armatures, and reboring motors, for sale. “Repairing” is performed upon ¢u* 
tomers’ parts. 

Distinguishing rebuilding from reconditioning evades solution. Replacing hat- 


fs put 


tery cells or plates, or assembling from salvaged components is manufacturin 
tax- 


not replacing incidental separators or casings. Resurfaced clutch plates are 
free if parts are purchased tax-paid. Reassembled transmissions are taxed on parts 


machined. 


Before 1951, rebuilders were taxed on both work and “exchange” value. This 
ation. 


like 


presented a difficult valuation problem and was inequitable duplicated tax 
Added value alone was manufacturing. Used parts relating to specific sales, 
& } E 
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the rebuilt parts for which exchanged, are not excluded. Nonautomotive rebuilding 


is inconsistently not taxed. Tardy enforcement or policy change could produce 


retroactive assessments. Taxing rebuilding causes disproportionate collection cost. 


Rebuilders include assembly-line factories meriting no tax advantage. Remov- 


ing the tax would discriminate against new parts manufacturers. 


4. Petroleum re-refiners reclaim waste oils by processes identical to crude re- 


fining. In 1955, the Treasury reversed earlier rulings holding re-refining taxable. 
y manufacturing was taxed. Both re-refiners and 


Used oil being valueless, onl 
refiners are “cleaning”. Re-refiners argue irrelevantly and unconvincingly that re- 


refining conserves oil and prevents air and stream pollution, and fires. Ad valorem 
taxation would avoid industry destruction. Taxpayers have no rights in erroneous 


nontaxability. 


Refiners must buy or produce materials. Re-refiners’ taxpaid prices should be 


lower. 
rn» . “105 . . 
Both re-refining and parts rebuilding reprocess used items to compete with new. 
cannot logically reflect Congressional intent. 


Inconsistent treatment 
Contractors who 


materials not owned may not be taxed. 
Hiring employees, agents, or sub- 


5. Persons working 
contract to work. 


can not use or resell merely 
Patent holders ordering patented items at specified 


contractors is indistinguishable. 
prices are manufacturers. 

III]. POINT WHERE TAX ATTACHES 
excises attach on sales when title passes, based on intention, 


1. Manufacturers’ 
attendant circumstances, and local presumptions. 


determined from the contract, 
Manufacturers incur tax, although receiving 


Articles undelivered, or shipped on bills of lac 
tax, are taxed on subsequent delivery. 


partial or no payment. 
ling with draft attached, unpaid, 


Where paid, 


before the effective date of the 


title had previously passed. 
No subsequent damage 


If title passes on 


Passage of title upon delivery to carriers is taxable. 


Indemnifications are not sales. 
is not taxed. Reduced prices 


for salvage is not taxable; car- 


or destruction affects liability. 
delivery to purchasers, property destroyed in transit 
of damaged articles are taxed. Transfer to carriers 
riers are taxable on resale above scrap value. Gasoline tax is refunded for casualty 
in transit or while held for resale. 
Under the 1939 Code, leases were 
Renewals we 
1 “subsequent leases”, 


taxed at the effective rate at execution 
re taxable. 1954 Code clarifica- 


apparently “tacking” 


with tax apportioned to lease payments. 
lions equated renewals, extensions, anc 
leases, repudiating contrary authority. 
P.L. 85-859 limited tax on leases to “total tax” 
leased, providing lessors also sold. 


on the constructive fair market 
Sales after “to- 


Price on retail sales when first 
the effective rate. 


tal tax” payment are tax-free, and sales preceding are taxed at 


The tax is limited to that on retail sales. 
3. On other leases, installment, conditional, and chattel mortgage sales, tax 1S 


] 


Except for leases, payments eventually cease 


Proportionate with each installment. 
a c 
nd subsequent resales are not taxable. 


wats ae 
4. Manufacturers’ use of their products the normal selling price. 


is taxed at 


2 a ee 
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Use of taxable articles, except tires, as components or materials in other taxable 
items is taxable. Manufacturers’ use of tires, tubes, automobile radios and tele- 
vision sets as automobile parts is taxable. Auto parts, radio and television com- 
ponents, or camera lenses used as components or materials in any article are not 
taxable. Radio and television used in commercial, military, or marine devices for 
governmental use are excluded. Incidental manufacture for personal use is not 
taxed. 

5. Persons acquiring taxable items in nontaxable transactions or by operation 
of law are taxed on sale, lease, or use. Examples are receivers, assignees for cred- 
itors, trustees in bankruptcy, successor partnerships, consolidated corporations, and 


stockholders continuing dissolved businesses. 


IV. TAXABLE SALES PRICE 


l. Price includes charges of readying for shipment, including shipping room 
labor, overhead, containers or coverings. Separate billings or refund agreements 
are immaterial. Refunds of tax on containers returned are permitted. 

2. Costs after packing ready for shipment are excluded; e.g. transportation, de- 
livery, insurance, and installation. Shipment costs to or between warehouses are 
not excludable except in filling sales or to meet quantity requirements. Items 
“packed ready for shipment” are ready for delivery from warehouses. 

3. Price adjustments to manufacturers’ vendees, including quantity bonuses oF 
rebates, warrant tax credits. 

4. Articles returned for refund are tax-free. On exchange of new taxable ar 
ticles, only cash paid is taxed. Noncash exchanges are not taxable. Tax applies 
to “trade-ins” and cash. 

5. The statute excludes narrowly-defined charges for other than manufacturing, 
selling, or readying articles for shipment. Advertising is included in “price”. 

6. Early rulings excluded separate guarantee charges, not exceeding service 
value, and included uniform charges covering future warranty costs. 

The Court of Claims twice held a mandatory repair charge collected from all 
purchasers not detachable. It was in the cost when packed ready for shipment. 
However, costs of fulfilling warranties were allowances. 

The Court admitted error: the charges were for a nontaxable agreement 4° 
previously contended. Reasonable charges were excludable. One-year “free” war- 
ranty costs were nonexcludable costs of items as originally expected. 

In 1958, the Court cited distinguishing evidence: warranties were customary: 
separate charges merely dividing the price. Required fees are part of purchase 
prices, at least for customary service. Costs of fulfilling warranties are not allow: 
ances. 

7. On consignment sales, fair market price is taxed. The Commissioner de- 
termines price in sales below fair market price, not at arm’s length. 

Manufacturers’ retail sales are taxed on average prices for the smallest whole: 
If none, 
prices are estimated. Taxpayers have no recourse and rarely know the method. 
Being not 


sale lots. Retail prices are discounted by standard industry markups. 


: aes : Sid. ota . at 
Sales to subsidiaries avoids discrimination on sales to retailers. 
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arm’s length, fair wholesale prices are determined. This procedure exists by Serv- 


ice sufferance. Elimination of competitive disadvantages is rarely communicated 


to competitors, creating new discriminations. Subsidiaries created to combat taxes 


are undesirable. Inability to create subsidiaries causes discrimination. 


Following a 1955 Congressional Subcommittee recommendation, manufacturers 
regularly selling at wholesale and at arm's length at retail, not the industry method, 


are taxed on their highest wholesale prices. 


V. ITEMS SUBJECT TO TAX 


1. Sales of chassis and bodies of automobiles, trucks, highway tractors, busses, 
trailers, included parts or accessories are taxable. 

Vehicles used around factories, depots, and airports, farm equipment, house- 
trailers. toys, racers, construction equipment, nonhighway trailers, and self-propelled 
snowplows are excluded. 
or accessories, except tires, tubes, automobile radio and 


including spark plugs, batteries, leaf springs, coils, 


2. Automobile parts 


television sets, are taxable, 


timers, and chains. 

Taxable articles primarily used to improve, repair, or become components in- 
clude parts for engines, transmissions, brakes, bumpers, differentials, speedometers, 
axles, and steering mechanisms. 


batteries, wipers, radiators, 
or ornamentation include air con- 


Taxable articles designed to increase utility 
license frames, lights, tanks, truck racks and tops, antennae, 


ditioners, floor mats, 


safety belts, signals, window devices and clocks. 
yrimarily used with vehicles include baby equip- 


Taxable nonessential articles | 
es, hoppers, jacks, visor attachments, tire 


ment, lighters, lighter outlet applian¢ 


pumps, taximeters, and tools. 

Excluded items generally usable elsewhere include bearings, bushings, nuts 
and bolts. Excluded items installed in repair services are glass and top covers. Ex- 
cluded raw materials include uncut brake lining and unfitted piston castings. Ex- 
pairing are brake testers, grease guns, and tire gauges. 
emblems, and taxicab signs. 


ad rubber usable in transporting 


cluded items for testing or re 
Also excluded are burglar systems, 

3. Manufacturers’ sales of tires, tubes, and tre 
persons or burdens are taxed. Tires not exceeding 20 inches in diameter and 154 
th internal wire f 
and wheelbarrows are 


inches in cross section, and extruded tires wi asteners are excluded. 
Tires on motor scooters, trailers, racers, industrial trucks, 
taxed, 


4. Gasoline sales are taxed “per gallon”. 
r other liquid fuels 


Aviation gasoline and engine dis- 


tillate are taxable. Benzol, benzene, 0 for propulsion are taxed 
at retail. Kerosene and fuel oils not for propulsion are excluded. 
taxed “per gallon”. “Cutting oils” are 


drilling, and turning. 
Ojl for flushing crank- 


js, petrolatum, solvents, 


5. “Cutting” and “lubricating” oils are 
forging, drawing, stamping, 


used in metal cutting, machining, 
for lubricating. 


Lubricating oils” are oils sold, or suitable, 


boxe: ‘ . . : 
ases is taxable if parts are moving. Sweeping compounc 
part r g I 


and “white oil” are not taxable. 
6. Manufacturers’ sales of household refrigerators, freezers, and self-contained 
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air conditioners operated by electricity, gas, kerosene, or gasoline are taxed. “House- 
hold refrigerators” not exceeding 14 cubic feet, are designed for domestic use, pro- 
viding refrigerated food storage or making ice cubes. Household freezers, not ex- 
ceeding 25 cubic feet, are used domestically, including in trailers. 

Air-conditioners requiring frozen substances are not taxable. Taxable unils 
are installed in or near windows, move, dehumidify, and circulate room air, and 
have less than one horsepower. 

7. Manufacturers’ sales of electric, gas, and oil household appliances, including 
incinerators, door chimes, garbage disposals, dryers, flatirons, and mangles are taxed. 
Omitted are vacuum cleaners, floor polishers, and washers. 

Household “belt-driven” fans have blade diameter under 40 inches, unless other- 
wise designed. Intended design of “motor-driven” fans controls. Humidifier, air 
purifier, or furnace fans are excluded. 

Taxable household appliances to cook or keep warm food or beverages include 
coffeemakers, ranges, roasters, toasters, waffle irons, and griddles. Institutional dish- 
washers, large coffee urns, combination gas and wood ranges, charcoal igniters, and 
hand dryers are not taxed. 

Household water heaters do not exceed 7,500 watts or 50,000 b.t.u.’s per hour. 
Power lawn mowers, including rider-operated, under 24 inches cutting width are 
taxable “household type” unless otherwise designed. 

8. Manufacturers’ sales of light bulbs and tubes are taxed, including religious 
glow-lamps, miniature Christmas bulbs, night and sickroom lights, and neon tubing. 

Bulbs for blueprinting, copy work, projectors, or laboratory instruments are not taX- 
able. 

9. Manufacturers’ sales of radios, television sets, combinations, components, 
phonographs, and records are taxed. i 

Taxable components are cabinets, chassis, tubes, speakers, amplifiers, power 
supply units, built-in antennae, phonograph mechanisms, and record players. 

Nontaxable are bezels, escutcheons, oscilloscope analyzers, detection receivers; 
photophone systems, individual listening devices, paging systems, unlisted parts, 
movie or radio transcriptions, and V.H.F. converters. 

10. Manufacturers’ sales of all musical instruments and essential included com 
ponents are taxable, including chimes with keyboards, maracas, bongos, castanels, 
and claves. Toy plastic guitars, ukeleles, flutes, and slide whistles are not taxable. 

11. Manufacturers’ sales of enumerated sporting goods are taxed, including 
badminton, squash, table tennis, tennis, golf, bowling, fishing, pool, and croquet 
equipment. Unfinished poles, toy golf or ski equipment, and archery, hunting, rid: 
ing, boxing, wrestling, baseball, basketball, football, water-skiing, and skin-diving 
equipment are not taxable. 


12. Manufacturers’ sales of cameras, lenses, film, household projectors, = 
unds, 


included parts or accessories are taxed. X-ray and cameras exceeding four po 
ing 


lenses exceeding 30 millimeters, X-ray film, perforated microfilm, film exceed 
150 feet, or 25 feet long and 20 millimeters wide, “adapters” for holding film, @” 
print copiers are excluded. 

13. Manufacturers’ sales of pistols, revolvers, other firearms, shells, and cart 
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ridges are taxed. Machine guns and short-barrelled firearms are excluded. Inter- 
changeable parts are not taxed. Kits, containing essential parts, are taxable. 

14. Manufacturers’ sales of listed business machines and included accessories 
are taxed. Cash registers, miniature adding machines, music typewriters, nonnum- 
bering and nonperforating cancelling or dating machines, electronic computers, 
pocket pencil sharpeners, cases, vending machines, supplies, and stands are excluded. 
Machines for perforating; fastening paper; dating and numbering; numbering film 
negatives; mailing and sealing; sharpening pencils; and recording dictation are tax- 
able. 

15. Manufacturers’ sales of lighters, mechanical pencils, fountain, and ball- 
point pens are taxed. Ball pens without nonessential parts are taxable. Lighter 
mechanisms and felt-tipped marking pens are excluded. 


16. Manufacturers’ sales of matches are taxed. 
VI. EXEMPTIONS FROM TAX 


1. Selective excises tax only enumerated items. “Exemptions” allow tax-free 
sales of taxable items. “General exemptions” apply generally, and “special ex- 
emptions” to specific items. 

2. Exemptions are obtainable by refunds. Besides general refund requirements, 
Special requirements concern excises. Taxpayers must establish that the tax was 
(a) never collected: (b) repaid to the ultimate purchaser or seller: or (c) collected 
from the ultimate purchaser w ho consented to refund. “Ultimate purchasers” pur- 
chase for consumption or use. 

3. Exemptions are obtainable by tax-free sales. 
registration by manufacturer and purchaser. The Commissioner may cancel regis- 
Registration, applicable to general exemptions, 


Tax-free sales require advance 


trations to protect the revenues. 
may be extended to certain specific exemptions. 

Tax-free sales to governmental units without registration require (a) manufac- 
purchase and (b) exemption certificates. Also 
Federal instrumentalities may pur- 
Registration will not apply 


turers’ knowledge of such expected 
excepted are export sales to foreign purchasers. 
chase and sell for exempt purposes without registration. 
to proved export of mechanical pencils and pens. 

4. Exemption of sales of, or sale for resale for, further manufacture prevents 


taxing sales both to and by manufacturers. 
rial in manufacture or as components 


vart thereof, except radio and tele- 
Vision components and lenses. Materials consumed in production are not com- 
are used in further manufacture. 
Bulbs for in- 


‘For further manufacture” means as mate 
of another taxable article, becoming a tangible | 


ponents Items maintaining form and substance 
> manufactured automobiles is exempt. 
} 


asoline and oil remaining in 
Corporation into nontaxable sub-assemblies are not exempt, but bulbs are exempt 
for use in taxable radios. 

Purchasers buying for further manufacture are taxed alternatively on selling 
°r purchase price unadjusted. 


5. Sales for, or for resale for, export incl 
empt, 


uding shipment to possessions, are eX- 


if proved within six months. Advance knowledge of destination 1s required 


eh 
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a 
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for vehicles, refrigerators, air conditioners, appliances, radios, television, phono- 
graphs, and records. 

“Exportation” includes delivery of foreign orders to the dock for export, sales to 
Americans overseas for eventual disposal abroad, and automobiles driven abroad di- 
rectly from the factory. Automobiles sold for domestic use are not for export al- 
though the foreign buyers intend taking the automobiles abroad. 

Sale for consumption aboard ship is not for export. 


6. Supplies, stores, or equipment on ocean-going vessels, including aircraft, 
Sup- 


are 


exempt. Supplies sold to ocean vessels are exempt, although later diverted. 
plies furnished to coastal vessels are not exempt although diverted to foreign trade. 
Sales for use in company aircraft for transportation to company foreign properties 
are not exempt. 

Sales to states, or political subdivisions, for their exclusive use are exempt. 
local 


7. 
Sales to the following are exempt: counties; municipalities; humane societies; 
redevelopment agencies; schools; volunteer fire departments and rescue squads; it- 
The following 
are not: self-help associations, private hospitals, electric cooperatives. 

Sales not exempt include sales to municipalities for nongovernmental uses or for 


rigation, power, and recreation districts; flood control commissions. 


resale. 
8. Sales to nonprofit educational organizations for their exclusive use 
empt. Their primary function is formal instruction at one place where they 


are ex 
nor- 


mally maintain a faculty, curriculum, and enrolled students. 
9. Manufacturers’ sales to representatives of foreign governments, their fam- 
ilies. households, and staffs of their countries’ missions, but not American employees 
or permanent residents, agents or commissioners, are exempt. 
Also exempt are articles (a) subject to retailers’ jewelry tax, except cl 
or parts sold as parts or accessories; (b) manufactured by Indians under 


ocks, 


watches, 
government jurisdiction. 

10. Specially exempt are manufacturers’ sales for resale: (a) bodies to vehicle 
manufacturers; (b) gasoline to producers; and (c) lubricating oils to producers: 
Purchasing manufacturers are ultimately taxed on items purchased for re-sale. 

11. Partial refunds are allowed to gasoline purchasers for nonhighway uses or 
for federal vehicles used off highways. Exempt uses are: nonhighway conveyances: 
stationary machinery, and burning. 

Transit systems deriving 60 per cent of passenger revenue from scheduled 
routes, free of transportation tax, are allowed partial refunds. 

Full refunds are allowed for gasoline used on farms, including cropdusting o 


spraying orchards, but not spraying lawns or transporting produce on roads, Nurs 


eries and livestock feed-lots are farms. 

12. Also exempt are (a) automobile parts for farm equipment, except SP 
c) musical instru: 
(d) firearms 


ark 


plugs and batteries; (b) tread rubber not for recapping tires; ( 
ments to religious institutions for exclusively religious purposes; and 


and ammunition for federal military uses. 
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ON SOME PHENOMENA OF INTERACTION OF 
ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDS WITH MOVING 
ELECTRICALLY CONDUCTING FLUIDS WITH 
APPLICATION TO BIOLOGICAL FLOWMETRY: 
A CRITICAL STUDY 


by CLIFFORD DURAS FERRIS* 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A currently important medical and physiological problem is the accurate 
measurement of blood velocity and blood volume flow rate within human and ani- 


mal blood vessels. Ability to make such measurements has increased in importance 


with the development and use of artificial organs as a relatively routine surgical 
can depend upon the accuracy with which blood flow 


procedure. A human life 
Until recently, blood flow 


through an artificial organ is controlled and measured. 
velocity determinations depended upon rather crude mechanical devices. Measure- 
ment was a slow process and could be dangerous to the patient or bring about un- 
desirable metabolic changes. Direct mechanical measuring techniques invariably re- 
quired severing of a blood vessel arid insertion of a cannula or other device in order 
to attach the flow measuring instrument. Such processes grossly disturb the hydro- 
dynamic system represented by the network of veins and arteries filled with flowing 
blood. Measurement accuracy was frequently marginal. 


It was not until 1935 that indirect techniques evolved. 
and Kolin in the United States independently made use of a physical law—Faraday’s 
ally based instrument designed to give a direct indica- 
The device which they developed still required 
an artery 


Wetterer in Germany, 


Law—to develop an electric 
tion of in vivo blood flow velocity. 


Surgical exposure of a blood vessel but removed the necessity of severing 


or vein. 
ars which followed Wetterer’s and Kolin’s initial experi- 
levices evolved for blood flow measurement. In the 


mentation, two other promising d 
940" . ‘ i 30" 
1940's, the ultrasonic flowmeter appeared, developed by Kalmus, and in the 1950's, 


ar magnetic resonance device for measuring 


During the twenty ye 


Si ' 
Singer published an account of a nucle 
blood flow. 


The advantage of these three devices lies in their operation. They are elec 


h intact blood vessels. In addition, the nuclear 
t the need to expose a blood vessel. By: 
for blood flow measurements, 


trically operated and may be used wit 
pte device may be operated withou 
960, these three devices had been used experimentally 


-. conferred February 22, 
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but none had been adopted for routine use. Difficulties existed with respect to cali- 
bration, drift of zero reference, and repeatability of measurement. These various dif- 
ficulties resolved themselves into one fact. No clear physical theory had been pre- 
sented for any of the instruments. In certain cases, theory had been woven to fit ex- 
perimental observations. Various theories existed but in many cases, they were in- 
complete, inconsistent, or inaccurate. Definitive error analyses were entirely lacking. 
Little attempt was made to examine the effect of a given device upon the biological 
system to which it was attached. ¥ 
The work reported here presents the complete physical theory for each of the 
three devices and, in addition, two new instruments are presented. While the new 
devices are not appropriate for accurate blood flow measurement, one provides a 
means for observing directly a dipole orientation phenomenon which in the past 
has been detected by indirect means only. In addition, a detailed error anlaysis is 
carried out for each device from a physical standpoint as well as the effect of the 


device upon an associated biological system. 


Il. THEORY 

One may postulate the requirements which a clinically useful blood flowmeter 
must meet as follows: (1) use of the flowmeter must not be detected by the me- 
tabolism of the animal or human to which the flowmeter is applied; (2) use of 
the device should in no way disturb normal blood flow; (3) it must be convenient 
to use, portable, and not require continued balancing for zero drift or calibration; 
(4) it must be capable either of measuring volume flow directly in cubic centimeters 
per second or of measuring fluid velocities in the range from 1 cm/sec to 100 
cm/sec; and (5) the cost of the device should be minimal. 

Based upon the five criteria set forth above, one may eliminate mechanical. 


thermal, optical, and radioactive-tracer flowmeter techniques. Electromagnetic and 
volved in 


electroacoustic techniques remain. In order to understand the problems in 
it is first 


designing a flowmeter based upon electromagnetic or acoustic phenomena, 
necessary to examine the nature of blood flow in the circulatory system of an animal. 
been carried out which indicate that laminar flow occurs 


One may then make theoretical extensions from this 
1 as a 


Various experiments have 
in human and animal aortae. 
result to show that laminar flow may be assumed for the circulatory system 


whole. 
Blood circulation may be characterized hydrodynamically as pulsatile flow of 
$ 


a nonideal fluid through distensible tubes. The pulsatile nature of the flow ; 
brought about by the pumping action of the heart. Blood vessels possess elastomeri¢ 
sage. If a 


walls which expand with each pressure pulse and contract after its pas 
may 


blood vessel is constrained mechanically, various hydrodynamic complications 
; f : . . ressels 

occur. Hence one must examine the effects of inserting cannulas into blood vess¢ 

blood 


vessels, it is necessary to examine blood itself. Blood is a nonideal fluid. It? 
uid serum. 
distribute¢ 


throughout the suspending fluid. The density of blood is substantially less at me 
re 


This distribution of the 


or constraining them by ligatures. In addition to the various properties of the 


composed primarily of erythrocytes (red blood cells) suspended in a fl 
The red cells are bi-concave discoidal particles which are not uniformly 


vessel walls than its value at the center of a vessel. 
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cells produces some definite electrical and electroacoustic properties of the blood 
as well as some peculiar hydrodynami properties. All of these properties must 


be considered in the design of a flow measuring instrument. 
III. ELECTROACOUSTIC FLOWMETER 


It is possible to build a device to measure blood flow which operates on an 
acoustic principle. If one clamps two piezoelectric transducers, separated by a short 


distance, to the outside of a tube which carries a moving fluid, then the velocity 


of the fluid may be determined by m« asuring the time required for a sonic pulse 
to travel between the two transducers under two conditions: (1) the sonic pulse 
moves with the flow and (2) the sonic pulse moves against the flow. The accuracy 


of the velocity determination is improved as the separation of the transducers is 


increased. Other limitations, however, are imposed in biological systems which re- 


quire the transducers to be placed relatively close together. Two such limitations 


are physical length of blood vessels and absorption of acoustic energy by blood. 


When low fluid velocities exist within the tube, these limitations impose the neces- 


sity for measuring very small transit time differences. Some instruments are de- 


signed to measure time difference in terms of electrical phase shift. In either case, 


ultrasonic flowmeters are limited for biological use to the measurement of flow ve- 


locities above 10 cm/sec. The time differences which occur for lower flow velocities 


are too small to be measured accurately with currently available techniques. This is a 


serious limitation upon the device. In addition, nearly all ultrasonic flowmeters re- 


quire the use of a cannula, which means that a vessel must be severed so that the 
cannula may be inserted. Insertion of a cannula disturbs the biological system as 


well as the hydrodynamic processes involved. 


IV. ELECTROMAGNETIC FLOW METER 
This device is based upon Faraday’s Law which states that an electromotive 


force may be produced in a conductor which is moved relative to a magnetic field. 


It can be shown that the emf is proportional to the velocity of the conductor. Since 


may use blood flowing in a vessel as the 
moving conductor. If the blood vessel is located in a magnetic field, then an emf 
be detected by placing electrodes on 


blood is electrically conducting, 


one 


Which is proportional to blood velocity may 
he operation of the device 


either side of the blood vessel. The correct theory for t 


is based upon Maxwell’s curl equations for the relativistic condition of a conducting 


medium in motion relative to a spatially fixed magnetic field. In this manner, an ex- 
of the velocity and the elec- 
lier theories employed a simplified form of Max- 


as independent of the 


Pression is developed for the measured emf in terms 
tric ‘ : : : 

tical properties of the blood. Es 
] 


1u¢ ed al 


, expression for emf which w 


Well’s equations which proc 
that a perfect insulator 


electrical properties of blood. This led to the inconsistency 
should produce the same potential as a perfect conductor. 

1ined with respect to the emf pickup 

1 to them. Additional effects are 


initiated by the conduct- 


are exa 


7] ‘ ‘ 
Electrode polarization phenomer 


elec } . . . 
Ctrodes and the voltage sensing circuits connectec 


COnside : 2 : 
nsidered such as transverse magnetohydrodynamic waves 
strength magnetic field. MHD waves 


ir . : ' 4 pe 
8 fluid (blood) moving relative to a high-field- 
This has a marked effect 


des ; . . . 
troy the axial symmetry of the assumed laminar flow. 
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upon the sensitivity and accuracy of electromagnetic flowmeters as the electric po- 


tential distribution within the fluid is distorted. 


V. NUCLEAR MAGNETIC RESONANCE FLOWMETER 
Nuclear magnetic resonance may be used as a technique for measuring 


blood 
d 


flow. The hydrogen nuclei of the water component of whole blood are the observe 
quantities. Nuclear magnetic resonance can be observed in a material which is 
placed in a crossed radio-frequency and magnetic field. If the frequency of the rf 
energy is adjusted to equal the Larmor frequency for the hydrogen nuclei at a given 
magnetic field strength, then magnetic resonance occurs. Resonance may be detected 
as a sharp rise in the absorption of r-f energy by the sample. A finite time is re 
quired for the nuclei to change from a nonexcited to resonance condition. The ampli- 
tude of the r-f absorption is proportional to the quantity of nuclei which have been 
excited to resonance. If the sample is in motion, such as flowing blood, the ampli- 
tude of the r-f absorption curve will change in a manner proportional to the fluid 
velocity. In this manner a very accurate flowmeter may be developed. 

The possibility of magnetohydrodynamic waves again exists, but such waves do 
not seriously affect the accuracy of the instrument. Nuclear magnetic resonance 
flowmeters produce an output signal which is proportional to the volume concentra- 
tion of excited nuclei. This signal is not strongly dependent upon the velocity pro 
file of the fluid flow. 

A more sensitive indication of resonance absorption is provided by the use of 
electron paramagnetic resonance. EPR, however, occurs for most samples in the 
kilomegacycle range while NMR occurs in the 1 — 40 mc range. The instrumenta- 
tion required for EPR determinations is extremely complex in comparison to that 
which is suitable for NMR measurements. For this reason, blood flowmeters utilize 
the NMR principle even though signal-to-noise ratios are lower than those obtainable 


with EPR. 


It is possible to measure volume blood flow by NMR techniques without eX- 
One 
first determines absorption in a finger, for example, in which blood flow has been 
momentarily halted by means of a tourniquet. Normal blood flow is then restored 
and the absorption remeasured. The difference in the two absorption readings can 


be used to determine the volume blood flow. At present, this method yields low 


posing a blood vessel. This is a distinct advantage over all other techniques. 


accuracy but holds promise for the future. 


VI. DIELECTRIC INCREMENT FLOWMETER 


Two other electrical phenomena are examined for possible applic 
metry. It is known that when a dielectric is moved relative to a magnetic field an 


ation to flow- 


emf appears across the dielectric. It would seem possible that a flowmeter could be 
constructed using this principle. Although blood is an electrolyte, it possesses strong 
dielectric qualities. It is shown, however, that the polarization current effect is to0 
small to be measured. 

Another effect is dipole orientation in a high frequency electric field. The 
dielectric constant of a fluid will change slightly as a function of the volume con 
centration of oriented dipoles, provided that the fluid contains polar molecules °F 
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particles into which a dipole moment may be induced. Blood is such a fluid. It 


should then be possible to build a flowmeter which is somewhat analogous to the 
nuclear magnetic resonance flowmeter, but which operates on the absorption of 
electromagnetic energy as a function of the dielectric constant of the fluid. The 
oriented dipoles should change with changes in fluid ve- 


The indicated effect was observable, but 


volume concentration of 
locity. Such a device was constructed. 
was so small that it was almost buried in system noise. One is thus forced to con- 


clude that it is not practical to build a flowmeter based on this phenomenon. Dif- 
ficulty was also experienced with air bubbles in the fluid stream. Even a few minute 
air bubbles were capable of changing the permittivity of the sample sufficiently such 
that the orientation effect was completely masked. 

Although the experiment did not lead to a practical device, it is interesting to 
that the orientation was observed by a direct method. 
yehavior of the relative 


note that this was the first time 

Usual techniques postulate the orientation based upon the | 
1 I 

permittivity and conductivity of an electrolyte as a function of frequency. 


VII. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


several blood flowmeters is developed based upon 


The theory of operation of 
Since the devices 


the physical, hydrodynamic, and biological principles involved. 


depend upon the interaction of a moving conducting fluid and electric, magnetic, or 


acoustic fields, detailed examination of the pertinent properties of the fluid must 


be undertaken. In addition one must study the mechanism of interaction of an 


arious crossed field configurations. Such a study 


electrolyte in motion relative to v 
such as the initiation of magnetohy- 


leads to some particularly interesting results, 


drodynamic waves, which one is inclined to overlook in the development of a sim- 


ple device or a simplified theory. 
In view of the five operating criteria set forth for blood flowmeters, it can be 


stated that the nuclear magnetic resonance device alone is satisfactory. It is by no 


means the ideal instrument, but it holds definite promise. 
Technological refinements are required 


The theory of operation 


of the device appears firmly established. 


and the author is currently continuing this work. 


It should be observed that, while the discussion in this dissertation pertains to 


techniques involved may be used for any 


blood flow measurements explicitly, the 
for any fluid which 


conducting fluid and, in the case of the ultrasonic flowmeter, 
has a velocity greater than 10 cm/sec. Electromagnetic flowmeters have been used 


to measure the flow of liquid sodium in nuclear reactors. 


SUMMARIES OF DISSERTATIONS 
SUBMITTED FOR 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


CHANGING EXPECTATIONS FOR THE AMERICAN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER: SELECTED 
TEACHING ABILITY REQUIREMENTS AS 
REVEALED BY AN ANALYSIS OF STATE 
COURSES OF STUDY, 1930-1961 


by ROBERT EDWARD BAKER* 


PURPOSES 
ttempt to identify changes which have taken place 


This study was made in an a 

since 1930 in expectations for the American elementary school teacher in selected 
areas of teaching ability, by analyzing the stated and implied requirements of state 
The study was designed to make a contribution to the continuing 


courses of study. 
through increasing the effectiveness 


chain of attempts to pursue teacher excellence 


of teacher education which have marked the history of teacher education in the 


United States of America. 
Specifically, it sought to gather information which might be helpful to teacher 


educators in answering the question, “What do American elementary school teachers 


need to be able to do?” To this end, the study proposed to analyze the elementary 


school courses of study which have been in use in each of the United States of 


America for the greatest number of years during the periods 1930-1939, 1940-1949, 


and 1950-1961 in search of answers to the following questions: 
1. What are the subject-matter areas which the American elementary school 
teachers have most often been expected to teach? 
2. In these subject-matter areas, what have been some of the most commonly 


stated or implied expectations for teachers in the content of the courses of study? 
period 1930-1961, 


3. Have there been changes in these expectations in the 
iges in the curricula for teacher education? 


implying the necessity for char 
for current teacher education in the 


4. What are some of the implications 


United States from state courses of study in use at the present time? 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


This study involved bibliographic research, primarily. The chief elements of 


nt of as complete a coverage of available sources 
as possible, application of consistent and reasonable methods of analysis, and ju- 
The solution to these problems was ap- 


Concern, therefore, were attainmer 


dicious interpretation of facts revealed. 
Proached through the following procedures: 


C * B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New Y 
fatholic University of America; A.M. in Ed. 1956, 
tred February 22, 1962. Professor in charge of researc 
€ation, 


ork, College of Education at Buffalo; A.M. 1954, 
The George Washington University; Ed.D. con- 
h: Anthony Charles LaBue, Professor of Edu- 


(95) 


The George Washington University 


1. The courses of study in reading, arithmetic, social studies, language, spell- 
ing, and handwriting which were in use in each of the states for the greatest 
number of years during each of the periods 1930-1939, 1940-19 19, and 1950- 
1961 were identified by (1) direct inquiry of the chief state school officers, 
(2) inquiry of the state representatives to the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and (3) examination of 
the course of study collections in the United States Office of Education Library, 
the Library of Congress, and the National Education Association Library. 
Seven hundred and twenty-six courses of study were identified by these methods. 

2. An attempt was made to obtain as many as possible of the identified 
courses of study for analysis, by using the following resources in the order 
cited: (1) the United States Office of Education Library, (2) other local li- 
brary sources, (3) loans from the Departments of Education in certain states, 
and (4) loans from members of the teaching profession in certain states 
who were located through the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Seven hundred and eleven courses of study, 97.9 per cent of those 
identified, were obtained. 

3. The courses of study thus obtained which contained information cone 
ing the complete elementary school program of studies being carried on in 
their state at the time of publication were analyzed to determine (1) the num- 
ber of subjects and (2) the specific subjects which elementary school teachers 
were expected to be prepared to teach. This information was further analyzed 
to reveal (1) the average number of subjects an elementary school teacher was 
expected to teach in each period, (2) the per cent of teachers serving under 


ern- 


the courses of study analyzed who were expected to be able to teach each sub- 
ject, and (3) the specific subjects an elementary school teacher was most likely 
to be required to teach in a given period. 

4. All of the courses of study obtained were examined, and, for each, the 
following information was reported on index cards: (1) the number of stated 
purposes for instruction which were identified as falling in each of the follow: 
ing selected categories: skills or abilities; habits; understandings or concepts; 
knowledge, facts, and experiences; and attitudes, appreciations, and interests 
and (2) a brief descriptive statement concerning the stated or implied expec 
tation for the teacher in each of the selected instructional areas of planning; 
class organization, teaching methods, and evaluation. 

5. The information thus recorded was checked, and consolidated when simi 
expectations were identified in two or more states during the same period. 


lar 


6. From the recorded data, the following computations were made in each 


subject matter area, for each period: (1) the average number of stated instruc 
in each 


tional purposes per teacher serving under analyzed courses of study 
t of all 


period which were identified in each selected category, (2) the per cen 
purposes falling in each category, (3) the per cent of teachers having ¢4¢ 
identified expectation for planning, class organization, teaching methods, 4? 
evaluation. 


7. The resulting figures were tabulated and studied to attempt to identify 


changes in expectations for elementary school teachers which have taken place 
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since 1930 and current conditions which affect the majority of teachers. 


8. Implications for present and future teacher education were projected from 


; 2 ’ , : : 
the identified changes and expectations most commonly found in the courses 


of study which are in use at the present time. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
The literature pertinent to this dissertation is that dealing with teacher com- 
petencies, the ability of teachers to do things, rather than the broader field of teacher 
competence, the effectiveness of teachers, of which it is a part. A careful and in- 


tensive search failed to disclose any previous s tudy which was similar in specific 


purpose, content, or approac h. The results of a 1953 questi onnaire study emphasize od 


the pertinence of Pelt yo trends in the elementary schools to programs for the 
preparation of teachers. 

lies in the general area of teacher competency. 
ly, 1929, compiled a list of specific teac sher 
, 1948, summarized 32 studies and 


There have been four major stuc 
The Commonwealth Teacher Training Stuc 


activities running to 12,000 items. A. S. Barr, it 


identified 4 roles of the teacher and 18 teacher elas with which they dealt. 


The Commission on Teacher Education of the California Teachers Association, 


through interviews and study groups, formulated a definition of teacher competence 


in terms of 6 roles of the teacher, each explaine d by be havioral descriptions of what 


the teacher should be able to do. This has come to be the most generally accepted 


basic definition of teacher competent ies. This group published reports in 1952 and 


ee te f ‘ : = 
1957. The National Commission on Teacher | Education and Professional Standards 


of the National Education Association adopted the d 


mission and continued to refine it in terms of more 
through study groups throughout the country and meetings at three national confer- 
ences. Reports were publis hed in 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

The latest reviews of literature in this area are found in the Encyclopedia of 
60 Review of Educational Researc h. 
to the subject are being carried 


efinition of the ¢ California Com- 


exact behavioral descriptions 


Educational Research and the June 1! 
I'wo important studies which have pertinence 
on by departments of the Nz ational Education Association and publ lished results are 


e va) 
xpected in the near future. 


THE FINDINGS 


Purposes—The analysis of categories ol each subject-matter 


purposes within 


leld yielded the following information: 
from an average of 53.07 to an av- 


study for reading, arith- 
the number has 


1. Large numbers of purposes, varving 
erage of 127.72 per teac her, were stated in courses of 
In reading and arithmetic 


In social studies there 


rus 


h the time of the study. 


tl 
has been a small net decrease. In language there has been a large net increase. 
2 { fairly definite purposes, from 8.42 to 15.57 on the av- 


2. Small numbers of 
erage, have been stated in courses of study in spelling and handwriting. In 
fi number of purposes since 


metic, social studies, and lans 


remained about the same through 


each instance, there has been a net increase in 


1930. 
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3. In reading, arithmetic, language, spelling, and handwriting at least a ma- 
jority of all stated purposes have been skills. In reading and language this 
emphasis has tended to increase over the thirty year period. The emphasis has 
remained about the same in arithmetic and spelling. There has been a slight 
decrease in the emphasis upon skills in handwriting. 

4. In social studies, the major emphasis is about equally divided between 
knowledge and understandings in the current period. This reflects an increas¢ 
in the first category and a decrease in the second over the years of the study. 


5. An important growth in emphasis upon concepts in arithmetic was noted. 
6. Over the years covered by the study, there has been a continuous decrease 


em 
eee eee sx 


in emphasis upon habit formations, except in handwriting, in which habits are 

an important and growing category of purposes. 

Major expectations—The study revealed relatively few expectations which have 
applied to more than 50 per cent of teachers working under the state courses of 
study for the 1950-1961 period which were obtained and analyzed. These were: 

1. Elementary school teachers were expected to plan work for the accom: 
plishment of specific attainments listed in courses of study in reading, arith- 


metic, and language. 
2. A basal reading series was to be used as the organizing center for plan- 


ning and methods in reading, 


3. Unit planning was expected in the social studies. 
4. Teachers were to use the course of study as a source of help in planning 


for teaching social studies. 

5. Cooperative planning with the children for teaching social studies was an 
expectation for a majority of teachers. 

6. The textbook was to be the basis for the planning of the teaching of 
spelling. 

7. Intra-class grouping was the expected organization for instruction in read- 
ing, arithmetic, social studies, and language. There was also the possibility 
that it might be employed by a majority of teachers in spelling and handwriting 
if those permitted choices of grouping by their courses of study elected to use 


Lo ee 


a Ee oo eee 


eer 


a 


this organization. 

8. In handwriting, individualized instruction was expected. 

9. A majority of teachers were expected to teach phonics as a part of their 
reading instruction. 

10. The course of study was an important source of help in teaching meth- 
ods in arithmetic, social studies, language, spelling, and handwriting. 

ll. The basic expected method for social studies and language teaching 
was the guidance of pupil activities. 

12. A formal, direct approach was expected in handwriting. 

13. The ability to use standardized testing was expected in reading, arith- 
metic, and handwriting. 
Consistent trends—A number of consistent trends were noted, which, although 
ii they have not yet become expectations for a majority of teachers, have implications 
for teacher education, since they will soon attain this position of major importance 


if the observed rate of growth continues. They are: 
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given in planning; 


in planning and methods revealed the followin 


1950-1961 period: 


1. Teachers are coming to be expected to plan with attention to the needs of 
children in all six of the subject matter areas studied. 

2. The importance of the textbook is declining in all of the subject fields, 
although it is still of major importance in reading and spelling. 

3. Courses of study are giving up the inclusion of a detailed outline of con- 
tent to be covered, in all of the subject matter fields. 

4. Greater numbers of different evaluation techniques are being expected in 
all of the subject matter fields. 

5. There is a trend toward expecting that teachers will guide their children in 
self-evaluation in reading, arithmetic, social studies, language, and handwriting. 
This expectation has increased in spelling since 1930, but there has been a de- 
crease from 1940-1949 to 1950-1961. 

6. More and more teachers are being expected to develop individual word 
lists from the writing needs of their children as a supplement to a basic re- 
quired list in their teaching of spelling. 

7. There is a trend toward diversity of expectations for spelling methods. 

8. There is a divided trend in the area of testing. Fewer teachers are being 
expected to use testing as a part of their evaluation in reading, social studies, 
spelling, and handwriting, although testing is still important in reading and 
handwriting. In arithmetic and language an increased expectation for testing 
was noted. 

Freedom of choice-—The judgments concerning degree of freedom of choice 
ig and methods disclosed the following trends and present conditions: 
1 over the thirty-year period toward increased freedom of 
and methods was found in all six of the subject matter 


1. A definite tren 
choice in both planning 
fields studied. 

2. A rather pronounced trend toward giving only partial freedom instead of 
great freedom in arithmetic methods was noted. 

3. A condition of partial freedom of choice, 


among a number of specified planning forms or 
study placed limitations upon the teacher’s 


in which choices were allowed 
teaching methods, or in which 
other requirements of the courses of 


existed for a majority of teachers in plannir 
and in teaching methods in arithmetic, 


freedom of choice, ig for reading, 


arithmetic, social studies, and language, 
social studies, and language. 
14. Little freedom was given a majority of 


reading and handwriting, the basal reader approat 


teachers in methods of teaching 
’h and direct, formal teaching 


in handwriting usually being required. 

5. In planning for spelling and handwriting, apy 
hoice. 
mately equal minority groups 


sroximately equal minority 


groups were given partial and great freedom of c 

6. In methods of teaching spelling, approxi 
were given partial and little freedom of choice. 
Amount of help.—The judgments concerning the amount of help given teachers 
g trends and conditions existing in the 


rye . ‘co ‘ a ) tes her y ] 
1. There was an identified trend toward the expectation that teachers would 


= een 
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have to draw upon personal professional resources in both planning and teach- 


ing methods, since state courses of study gave little or only partial help in these 


responsibilities, in all six of the subject matter fields studied. 
2. A majority of teachers in the 1950-1961 period served under language 
courses of study which gave little help in planning, few or no suggestions being 


made in the course of study, and no references being made to sources of out 


side help. 
3. Partial help, with suggestions or referrals in the course of study expected 
to be augmented by the personal resources of the teachers, was given a majorly 


of teachers in planning for arithmetic, social studies, spelling, and handwriting, 


and in methods in social studies and language. 
4. 1950-1961 courses of study supplied a majority of teachers with much help 


in methods of teaching arithmetic and handwriting, giving rather exact explana 


tions of how the material in these fields was to be taught. 
5. Approximately equal minority groups were given little and partial 


help in 


planning for reading and methods of teaching spelling. 
6. Approximately equal minority groups were given partial and much help 19 
reading methods. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


In the light of the summarized findings, it seems justified to propose the follow: 


ing implications for teacher education: 


1. State courses of study should be considered as one important source of pos 
sible purposes by those planning curricula for teacher education. 

2. Teacher education institutions should reflect in their programs the f 
the major instructional role of the elementary school teacher is that of a deve 


‘act that 


|. 


oper of skills and abilities. 
3. In preparation for teaching the social stuc 


to awaken their students to the realization of a dual respon 
| studies 


lies, teacher education institu: 


tions should strive 
sibility in this field: (1) the need to teach thoroughly a body of socia 
knowledge—facts and information—in such a way that it will be retained an 
applied, and (2) the need to develop comprehension of a body of understand 


ings and concepts concerning man in relation to his physical and social en 


vironment. 


4. In preparing students for teaching arithmetic, increasing attention should 


field. 
rams 
jor 


be paid to concept formation as an integral part of the learning in this 
5. Teacher educators should accept the responsibility of providing prog 
which will prepare beginning teachers to meet the relatively few specific ma 
expectations identified by this study. 
6. Expectations which have been identified as consistent trends should be ob- 
served closely by teacher education planners, and the desirability of making 
provision for them should be considered as curriculum development proceeds. 


7. The consistent trend toward increased freedom of choice in planning an 


teaching methods implies that teacher education should have a major concern 


for the development of a thinking professional individual, whose unique patter? 
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of aptitudes can be utilized in the most effective manner for meeting the needs 
of individuals and of society. 


8. The consistent trend toward reduced amounts of help in planning and 


methods in courses of study, combined with the large number of purposes which 


it is expected that teachers will meet, demonstrates the necessity that teacher 


education continue to maintain and improve programs of professional education. 


9. The findings that the usual situation for teachers is one im which partial 


freedom and help are given in planning and methods, and the occasional condi- 


tion of little help being afforded, suggest the implication that teacher education 
institutions should prepare their graduates efficiently to utilize the direction and 


assistance which is available to them in courses of study and other professional 


materials to amplify their own abilities in terms of the needs of their situation. 


AN EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION 
OF VOLUNTEER LEADERS IN 
TENNESSEE 4-H CLUB WORK 


by GEORGE SAMUEL FOSTER* 


THE PROBLEM 
The purpose of this study was to obtain information that might lead to improved 
Tennessee 4H Club work. Specifically, the study 


(1) to what extent has participa- 


i 


supervision of volunteer leaders in 
sought answers to the following broad questions: 
4H Club Leadership in Depth”, affected the time 


tion in the program, “Tennessee 
b leaders and agents’ effec- 


devoted by county extension agents to volunteer 4H Clu 
tiveness in both 4-H Club and other extension work? ( 
(3) what difficulties do extension 
of their assignment that relates to the super- 
(4) what preparation have extension agents 
supervision of volun- 


2) what supervisory func- 


tions are performed by county extension agents? 
agents face in carrying out the phase 
Vision of volunteer 4H Club leaders? 
had for the phase of their present assignments relating to the 
teer 4-H Club leaders? (5) what are acceptable criteria for supervision of volun- 


teer leaders in 4-H Club work? (6) to what extent have supervisory practices sat- 
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isfied the criteria of good supervision? (7) how can supervision of volunteer leaders 
be improved? 

Supervision, as the term is used in this study, is a process by which volunteer 
leaders are helped to greater competency and growth as individuals and as educa- 
tional leaders. 

PROCEDURE 

An original draft of criteria and practices was developed from the literature. The 
following list of criteria was submitted for validation to a panel of federal extension 
and state 4H Club personnel with special competencies in this area. 

1. Supervision is a purposeful activity. 


Supervision organizes human activity efficiently. 


>N 


3. Supervision is an individualized activity. 

4. Supervision is a cooperative activity. 

5. Supervision is concerned with the self-directed improvement of leaders. 

6. Supervision is a self-directed growth-like process. 

7. Supervision is an evaluative activity. 

8. Supervision is a learning process. 

9, Supervision demonstrates a desire to be of assistance to the leader personally 
and in his leader role. 

All nine criteria were accepted by more than three-fourths of the panel members. 

A questionnaire, containing the list of practices, based on criteria was prepared and 

sent to the panel members who were asked to rate the supervisory practices a8 t0 

importance. Fifty-six practices were rated very important by more than half of the 

panel members and were therefore retained in the study. 

Performance data were collected by mail questionnaire from all extension agents 
in Tennessee with three or more years of county extension experience prior to July 
1, 1961. The questionnaires used in the study consisted of two parts. Form 1 asked 
for background information on the agents. Form 2 consisted of the list of supet 
visory practices. These statewide data were summarized to indicate the current 8U- 
pervisory situation as county extension agents see it. Further analyses were mat e 
comparing agents’ rating by categories based on their participation in “Agent Train- 
ing and Refresher Conferences in Leadership in Depth”, and panel rating of the 
importance of the 56 supervisory practices. The training and refresher conferences 
were in-service education methods by which professional extension agents were pre: 
pared to train and supervise volunteer 4-H Club leaders. The number of such com 


ferences in which agents had participated varied from a minimum of none to a max 


imum of three per agent. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


The literature was carefully reviewed as a source of information related to ye 
: . 3% " S| 
teria and practices of supervision of volunteer leaders. Three sources proved mos 


helpful: (1) literature related to volunteer 4H Club leaders, (2) writings on supervr 
sion of volunteers in other organizations, (3) relevant material dealing with super 
os . . $. 

vision of professional staff of extension and other related groups such as teachers- 
gant 


The literature and correspondence with national professional workers in oF 
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zations and agencies which rely on volunteers revealed much interest in the subject 


and a considerable body of related information. 
RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

The results of this study may be summarized as follows: Tennessee county ex- 
tension agents’ performance does not measure up to their knowledge of effective 
supervisory practices. All categories of agents accepted the nine criteria of effective 
supervision of leaders. In general, they concurred with panel members’ judgment 
as to the most important supervisory practices. A majority of the agents performed 
every practice validated by the panel and considered all but two of “average” im- 
portance or “very” important. However, their own judgment of their performance 
indicates that their achievement fell short of their aspirations. 

An analysis, based on participation in “Leadership in Depth” conferences, of the 
agent’s evaluation showed that: 

1. More than half of the agents who did not attend a training conference, in 
counties not involved in the program, considered their performance of only eight 
of the practices wholly or partially adequate. However, no practice was used to 
this extent by 75 per cent or more of these agents. Conversely, 22 practices were 
used to “some” degree or “adequately” by less than 25 per cent of the agents in this 
group. 

2. A majority of the agents, attending no training conference, in counties in- 
volved in “Leadership in Depth” performed no practice to “some” degree or “ade- 
quately”. At the opposite end of the spectrum, 41 practices were used to “some” 
degree or “adequately” by less than 25 per cent of the agents in this group. 

3. Only one practice was performed to “some” degree or “adequately” by 75 per 
cent or more of the agents, attending one training conference, in counties involved 
in “Leadership in Depth”. On the other hand, six practices were used to “some” 
degree or “adequately” by less than 25 per cent of the agents in this group. 

4. Eight practices were performed to “some” degree or “adequately” by 75 per 
cent or more of the agents, attending two training conferences, in counties involved 
in “Leadership in Depth.” Five practices were used to “some” degree or “adequate- 
ly” by less than 25 per cent of these agents. 

5. Twenty practices were performed to “some” degree or “adequately” by 75 per 
cent or more of the agents, attending three training conferences, in counties involved 
in “Leadership in Depth”. On the other hand, only four practices were performed 


to “some” degree or “adequately” by less than 25 per cent of the agents in this 


group. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of the study imply the following conclusions: 


l. The time agents devote to leaders varies widely. It has increased since 
has been greater among 


“Leadership in Depth” was initiated, and the increase 
and Refresher Conferences”. “Leadership in 
Depth” increased agent effectiveness in both 4H Club and other extension work. 

feel a professional responsibility for a 
They perform all functions to 


agents . WT nin 
fents attending more “Training 


2. The majority of Tennessee agents 
road range of functions related to 4H leaders. 
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“some” extent; but they did not feel any specific function was of much importance 
in their work. : 

3. No problems related to leaders are considered very difficult to solve by a 
majority of Tennessee agents. Apparently many agents haven’t found the problems 
difficult because they haven't tried to solve them. The two problems viewed as most 
difficult to solve may be overcome by continual, systematic agent training in and 
increased time devoted to leader supervision. 

4. Most agents have done some graduate work and participated in a wide va- 
riety of other in-service education activities. However, a minority of agents con 
sidered most in-service education activities “very” helpful; but those agents who 
had participated in two “Leadership in Depth” activities considered them of much 
help. 

5. The same general criteria are acceptable for leader supervision as for su- 
pervision of agents. There was general acceptance of all nine criteria by both the 
panel and agents. The closest agreement on criteria existed between the panel and 
those agents with the most experience in “Training and Refresher Conferences” and 
in helping to conduct basic courses in “Leadership in Depth.” 

6. All the practices validated by the panel were performed by most agents. The 
adequacy of the performance of most agents leaves much room for improvement. 
However, the adequacy of performance seems to increase with increased training 
and refresher experiences related to leader supervision. 

7. There is room for improvement in supervisory practices related to each 
criterion. Improvement of practices is accomplished by continued, specific, sy* 
tematic training of agents and more time devoted to leader supervision. Most agents 
who use follow-up methods recommended in “Leadership in Depth” have found 


them useful. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ACTION 


1. Leader effectiveness would be increased if agents devoted more time ' 


training. On the whole, agents reporting the greatest increase in time devoted > 
leaders also reported the greatest increase in effectiveness. Most agents devote 
nost effective 


considerably less time to leaders than was given by agents in the 1 
days each 


category. The agents in the most effective category reported only 11-60 
of their 280 work days devoted to leaders during the year. 

Participating in “Training and Refresher Conferences” and helping in con 
ducting basic leader courses have been the most helpful in-service education a& 
tivities to date for those agents devoting the most time to leaders and indicating 
greatest effectiveness in their work. Therefore, continued emphasis on these pit 
annual activities for all agents expected to devote any time to leaders seems jus 
tified. The findings also suggest the need for careful planning of subsequent ec 
ferences to meet the changing needs of agents. “oh 

2. Continuing attention to the following points is needed: (1) detailed Jo” 
y by agents 
; ader su" 
arify 


descriptions for each agent’s work in leader supervision, prepared jointl 
and their supervisors; (2) clarification of the functions of each agent in le 
pervision as related to other agents in the county. This process should cl 


shared responsibilities which have seemed to cause some confusion in the past. 
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3. As increased time and attention is given to leader supervision, and as func- 
tions are clarified, more rather than fewer difficulties may be recognized. Continual, 
specific, systematic training and refresher experiences for both agents and leaders 


pe with new problems that are recognized as 4H 


appear to offer the best means to co} 


Club programs come to grips with more fundamental concerns of people. 


1. There is a need for: (1) including in the present in-service training activ- 
ities more specific preparation for leader supervision and/or making new activities 
of this type available; (2) encouraging agents to avail themselves of more oppor- 
tunities for professional improvement provided by other organizations and agencies 
in the field of leadership training and supervision; and (3) providing the oppor- 
tunity for all agents expected to train and supervise leaders to participate in reg- 
ular training and refresher conferences, help conduct regular training and refresh- 
er experiences for leaders, and receive individual help as needed. 

5. The concept of basing leader supervision on basic criteria of effective su- 
pervision provides agents with a new approach to the job of supervisor. These 
criteria provide agents a basis for planning, executing, and evaluating their super- 
visory programs. If the agent can be given regular, systematic training and refresher 
experiences designed to meet changing demands of the job, he should get a clearer 
concept of accepted criteria and the appropriate place of leader supervision in his 
work, As a result he should be able to apply his limited time more effectively. 


6. The results of this study suggest action is needed to: (1) provide opportunity 
for all agents, expected to supervise leaders, to become more familiar with all the 
“very important” practices; (2) help agents discriminate between the practices 
related to each function which are of “some” importance and those of most im- 
portance; (3) help agents develop realistic standards of performance as a basis for 


measuring the adequacy of their performance; and (4) continue exploration of other 


practices needed. 


7. In addition to the implications discussed in connection with other findings, 
the following are suggested: (1) encourage agents to continually evaluate their 
progress and programs; (2) emphasize in agent training the “why” as well as the 
“how” of practices; (3) provide regular, specific, and systematic basic training for 


new leaders coupled with follow-up and refresher experiences for experienced leaders 


in each county; and (4) continue experimentation with new practices which seem 


Promising, based on research and experience. 


FURTHER RESEARCH 
As this study was conducted, a number of other needs for studies emerged. 


Some of the areas in which research appears to be most needed are: 


1. Objective studies to determine the effectiveness of volunteer leaders who 
have been trained and supervised by agents who use the practices advocated in this 


Study. 


2. Periodical evaluations similar to the present one. 


3. Research to compare the concepts of extension supervisors with those of 


loca] agents. 


The George Washington University 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 
This study attempted to answer some questions concerning the supervision of 
4-H Club voluntary lay leaders. Some of these questions have been conclusively an- 
It is hoped 


swered as far as the State of Tennessee is concerned; others have not. 
lay leaders 


that this study marks some progress in our understanding of how to use 


effectively. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE: 
AN ANALYSIS OF SELECTED 
CONFERENCE PROBLEMS 


by MARCELLA SIEGEL BERNSTEIN* 


THE PROBLEM 


Professional literature abounds with material which indicates the desirability 
of affirmative home-school relationships. Scientific study of child development has 
placed new and complex responsibilities on parents, teachers, and community 8erv- 
home-school 


ices. However, despite abundant affirmation of the need for productive 
and school 


relationships one of the principal devices for exchange between the home 
—the parent-teacher conference—has received very little specific study. 


The purpose of this study was to attempt to learn as precisely as possible what 


teachers in Montgomery County say are their problems with relation to parent 


teacher conferences and to relate what they say to selected factors such as grade 4s 
signment, experience, age, sex, marital status, education, the teacher’s self imag’ 
and number of conferences held in the past year. 

The study directs attention to problems related to: (1) interview 
skills which are outgrowths of personal maturity, and (3) skills which would 


skills, (2) 


reflect 
the teacher’s professional training. 

PROCEDURE 
achers in Mont 


’ . . * s . ] G 
gomery County, all of whom were invited to participate in a survey on Parent 
na : po pe am . ras @ 
Teacher Conferences; 1,250 responded, a return of 73 per cent. The survey bg 


The study population was made up of 1,700 elementary school te 


Ed.D. conferred 


* B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; A.M. 1949, American University; 
i { Education. 


June 6, 1962. Professor in charge of research: Anthony Charles LaBue, Professor 
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two-part questionnaire including a background factor sheet which elicited personal 
data and a questionnaire which required the teacher to rate as “no problem,” 
“mildly difficult,” or “very difficult” 54 items which make up the conference com- 
plex. These items were identified by asking many tea hers what they thought were 
important factors in the parent-teacher conference and by reviewing the literature. 

Participation in the study was voluntary and anonymity of responses was safe- 
guarded. Principals of schools were informed of the survey but had no part in the 
distribution or collection of the material. 

Analysis of the data included the following steps: 


1. Items on the conference questionnaire were classified, with the help of a 


jury, into three categories, those requiring interview skills, personal maturity, or pro- 
fessional competence. 
‘Age,” “Experience,” and the like, re- 


, Personal Maturity, and Pro- 


2. For each item of background data, 
sponses to each of the three categories, Interview Skills 
fessional Competence were analyzed. Each respondent was given a score for each 
answer: “zero” for the rating of “No Problem” and a score of “one” for the rating 
of “Mildly Difficult” or “Very Difficult.” Scores for each subsection were added to 

High scores mean that teachers 
“Very Difficult.” 
3. Scores were added and averaged in order to compare mean scores among 
teachers classified by education, experi- 


secure totals. Low scores indicate less probl 


considered the items in the subsection “Mildly Difficult” or 


Criterion groups which were sub-groups o! 
ence, sex, grade assignment, and the like. 

1. Items which make up the conference complex were arran 
of difficulty for each of the subsections, Interview Skills, Personal Maturity, and 
Professional Competence. 


5. Items judged “Very Difficult” by most 


ged in rank order 


teachers were analyzed in terms of 


relevant background factors. 
le to show how selected background factors like “num- 


6. An attempt was mac 
nment” were related to one another. 


ber of conferences held” and “grade assi 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Search of the literature in education revealed little pertinent material on the 
parent-teacher conference. There are perhaps a dozen books and several score of 


rich encourage good home-school relationships 


articles of significance. Statements wl 
on Guidance, and in current 


are to be found in the literature on Administration, 


Professional and popular periodicals. However, these sources do not address them- 


Selves to the technical aspects of the teacher’s role in the interview and do not con- 
gh spotty tha eae er’s problems with regard to the entire conference 
Constellation. , 

For these reasons, literature of Social Work and rs, 
hip and, | 


chiatry was explored, a lit- 
frature deeply concerned with the nature of relations ry implication, with 
the interview which is the setting for the development of the relationship. 

Writers in the fields of education, psychology, and social work agree that al- 


l . . . 
though the purposes for which interviews are conducted vary from obtaining infor- 


Nation to modifying behavior, the central issue remains: the interview must be seen 
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as a process of interaction between persons. The goal of this process is the estab- 
lishment of a useful relationship between the participants. Repeatedly stressed is 
the importance of the relationship for it is in this relationship between two persons 
that things happen. 

Literature which relates to major aspects of the parent-teacher conference was 
reviewed. These aspects were: (1) development of the concept of the parent 
teacher conference, (2) need for conferences, (3) how parents and teachers view one 
another, and (4) the art of interviewing. Material from the disciplines of psychol- 
ogy and social work suggests that the nature of the interaction between the partici- 
pants in the interview is central. 

Fundamental problems include the difference between what the interviewer 
means and what his respondent hears, distortions motivated by conscious processes, 
and limitations of skill in observation and communication. Successful interviewers 
must appreciate and control their own biases. Frank sincerity is to be preferred 
over clever manipulation. A comfortable and sound relationship must be estab- 
lished between the two participants if progress is to be made toward the solution of 
any mutually agreed-upon problem. 

Writers who have considered the problem agree that the focus of the parent 
teacher conference is not the problems of the family, not the neurotic behavior of 


any family member, but singly and signally, the school work of the child. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


The Sample.—Questionnaries were distributed to 1,709 teachers of all grades 
in 96 elementary schools in Montgomery County. Returns were received from 1,250 
or 73 per cent. Fifty responses were discarded, leaving a sample of 1,200. 

Among the respondents: 

Teaching experience ranged from one to more than 21 years. 

93 per cent were women. 

76 per cent were under 50 years of age. 

75 per cent were married. 

54 per cent were parents themselves. 

75 per cent considered themselves fairly easygoing. ; 

Response to items in the questionnaire.—All items in the questionnaire elicited 
responses. The one item which was answered by the entire sample was the one 
which asked the respondent’s sex, and only one teacher failed to answer the item 
which asked about “getting a conference started.” The most omitted items in the 
conference complex were, in rank order. 

l. “The teacher dislikes the child,” omitted by 66 (5 per cent) of the te 

2. “The teacher is much younger than the parents,” omitted by 31 (3 pe 


achers- 
r cent) 
of the teachers. 

3. “The teacher is angry at the child,” omitted by 27 (2 per cent) of the teach: 
ers. 
4. “Ability to interpret a changing curriculum” omitted by 20 (2 per cent) of 
the teachers. 

5. “The teacher must disappoint parents who have college expectations for 4 
child of limited ability,” omitted by 20 (2 per cent) of the teachers. 
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For the first and third items in the list, teachers wrote comments stating that 
they never dislike a child or are never angry. Among those who did answer, 40 
per cent indicate “no problem” with being angry. h a self image is hardly 


realistic and suggests a denial of hostility in order to present oneself as totally 


S) 


benign, composed, and loving. 
Items judged “Very Difficult” —Each of the items was judged very difficult by 
a conference started” difficult 


some respondents. Five teachers considered “getting 


0 


although this skill was rated as “no problem” by 88 per cent of the respondents. 
The following in rank order are the items considered “Very Difficult” by most teach- 
= ; j 

1. Handling negative comments so parents will not feel criticized was judged 
“very difficult” by 497 (41 per cent) of the teachers. 

2. Disappointing parents who have college expectations for 
icult” by 465 (39 per cent) of the respondents. 


whose child needs to be cleaner was 


a child of limited 


ability was judged “very diff 
3. Holding a conference with parents 
judged “very difficult” by 415 (35 per cent) of the respondents; with parents of a 


child who takes others’ pencils, money, lunch, was so judged by 392 (33 per cent). 


4. The parent takes no responsibility for the child’s behavior or attitude toward 


school was judged “very difficult” by 374 (31 per cent). 
5. When one parent blames the other for the child’s difficulty, it was considered 
“very difficult” by 355 (30 per cent) of the respondents. 
Interrelationship of background factors.—More than half of the new teachers in 


the sample had, during their training, no courses in guidance, mental health, group 
dynamics, counseling, or interviewing. All newly employed teachers in Montgomery 
County in 1961 were required to have at least a Bachelor’s degree. Thus, one finds 


over 50 per cent of the County’s “fully qualified” teachers coming to their jobs with 
no background specifically directed to training them as professional persons in in- 


terpersonal relationships. 
t conferences were held by kindergarten teachers who, 
mid year for these conferences. 


37 per cent of kinder- 


Largest number of paren 


in Montgomery County, are allowed two days at 
-leased time, 


However, despite official encouragement and re 
garten teachers had less than 30 parent conferences during the previous school year. 


Teachers in suburban schools hold about twice as many parent conferences as 


do teachers in rural schools. 
Scores for total sample-—The mean total score for the 1,200 respondents was 


29.90 of a possible 54. A score of 27 or more was made by 65 per cent ol the total 


Btoup, indicating that 780 teachers judge that they would experience difficulty with 


Lowest mean scores (9.50) were 
ranked second (9.94); and high- 


under professional competence 


at least half of the items in the questionnaire. 
; . ; ail 
made on personal maturity skills; interview skills 


est were the scores on items which were classified 


(10.45). 


Scores for criterion groups.—Kindergarten teat hers made the lowest mean scores 
in the over-all conference complex. First grade teachers and teachers for nongraded 


hers of other grades. 
han those who focus on problems 


t Teachers who hold 


Classes were more comfortable than tea 
. ° y 7 

Conferences for all children report less difficulty t 

Only, 


1 a gene ee = 


+ 2 
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Criterion groups most at risk in parent conferences were: 
1. Beginning teachers 
. Teachers on intermediate grades 


2 
3. Teachers who consider themselves inclined to worry 
4. Nondegree teachers 

5 


. Teachers who have conferences only for problem children 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of the study suggest that high percentages of teachers find many 
elements of the conference complex difficult to handle. The teacher, as the profes- 
sional member of the conference, is required to meet a level of confidence that is 
far beyond the usual social demands. This confidence is not easily achieved; it has 
to be won. Despite some responses which suggest denial of feeling, teachers’ survey 
judgments make it clear that they appreciate many of the demands of the interview: 
They recognize that an interview implies not only the physical proximity of two or 
more persons, but that it requires that all normal channels of communication be 
open to use. The participants must be able not only to see but to perceive one al 
other, to hear the quality of each other’s voices, to understand each other’s language: 

There is a body of knowledge in psychology and in social casework which could 
enrich the teacher's preparation, knowledge which would help the teacher understand 
the conflicting emotions that parents may bring to the interview with the teacher. 
Teachers can learn that parents can not be open to influence from them in any posi- 
tive manner until they have expressed their own feelings, that communication is not 
achieved until an exchange of ideas is made possible, 

Although theoretical insights are necessary and could be gained from enriched 
educational experience, actual conference experience is difficult to achieve during # 
teacher’s training. Consequently, school systems which want their teachers to CoB 
duct parent conferences and hope that these interviews will prove useful to children, 
parents, and teachers may wish to explore ways and means of providing in-service 
training for their teachers. 

Many teachers in the sample seem to be unable to acknowledge their own neg 


ative feelings of anger, resentment, or dislike. Authorities unanimously agree that 
such a denial is conducive neither to mental health nor to emotional stability. This 


was repeatedly emphasized in the literature reviewed. Those teachers who can face 


their own hostility admit that it is most difficult to handle in parent-teacher confer- 
ences. Until such time as their training—and the school milieu—insures more re 
alistic percepts and less rigid self-expectations, teachers will be dependent upo? 
others in the professional setting for psychological insights and emotional support 
Some way should be found to offer them such support in a comfortable and de- 
pendable fashion. 

Teachers rate as “difficult” items with which they have first-hand experience but 


which do not reflect on them, items like “The child needs to be cleaner.’ its a] 
teresting that the lowest scores, indicating least problem, were made on the persona 


mplie 
ating 
if 


maturity items despite the fact that each such item contained an open or } 
threat to the teacher. One can hardly escape the conclusion that denial is oper - 
here also when large numbers of teachers allege that it would be “no problem 
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the parent dislikes the teacher. Only mischief can ensue from such denial and pre- 
tense of invulnerability. Teachers need help so that they will be able to acknowl- 
edge their fears and negative feelings. Such acknowledgement enables the teacher 
to be the master rather than the victim of the feelings and as a consequence enables 
him to be direct and candid with parents rather than defensive, stilted, and arti- 
ficial. 

Since kindergarten teachers made the lowest scores, scores which indicate the 
least problem, several conclusions suggest themselves. First, the training of kinder- 
garten teachers may have elements which give these teachers more insights and se- 
curity. Second, parents may be more accepting of their children’s performance in 
kindergarten and, third, kindergarten teachers report appreciably more conferences 
than other groups of teachers. Furthermore, first grade teachers and teachers of un- 
graded classes also indicate less difficulty and also have more conferences than most 
other groups. Is the repeated conference experience itself perhaps the significant 


factor? Do these teachers indeed learn by doing? 
FURTHER RESEARCH 


The findings of the study suggest that: 

1. It would be useful to survey teacher training institutions to determine the 
course content which is focused on helping the student teacher gain skills and in- 
sights in the dynamics of relationship. 

2. Pilot programs of interdisciplinary seeding of theoretical concepts could well 
be undertaken in universities which offer training for teachers, social workers, psy- 
chiatrists, and anthropologists. Evaluation of such programs, including provision for 


follow-up of teachers for several years after their assignment to schools, should be 


most helpful to schools of education in planning curricula. 
3. School systems could plan a variety of approaches to in-service training for 

parent-teacher conferences and evaluate them over a period of years to determine 

Which is most effective. 

4. It would be enlightening to address a similar study to parents. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CENTRAL STAFF OF THE OFFICE OF 

THE SUPERINTENDENT IN SUBURBAN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH POPULATIONS 
OF 10,000 TO 100,000 


by JOHN MORRISON KING* 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


The purposes of the study were to discover (1) the organization, functions, and 
size of central administrative staffs; (2) any relationships existing between the staff 
organization and the size of the school district population; and (3) any relationships 


between staff organization and the instructional cost per pupil. 
PROCEDURES 


The first step was to review and interpret the literature related to the organiza 
tion, size, and functions of the central staff of the office of the superintendent of 
schools. The literature was analyzed according to (1) studies related to administra 
tive staff size, organization, and functions; (2) the line-and-staff concept in relation 
to administrative organization; (3) responsibilities of the superintendent in relation 
to staff organization and functions; (4) the business manager and the administrative 
assistant in relation to staff organization; (5) grade organizational patterns in rela- 
tion to staff organization; and (6) size, functions, and organization of the central ad- 
ministrative staff as related to district populations and to annual pupil costs. 

The second step was the formulation of a status questionnaire and the comple- 
tion of a survey to ascertain the organization, size, and functions of the central a 
ministrative staff of the office of the superintendent of 262 suburban school systems 
within the 10,000 to 100,000 district population range. The questionnaire yielde 
data concerning the following background factors of the school systems involved in 


the study: (1) title of the school district political unit, (2) school district area, (3) 


school district population, (4) average daily attendance in school systems, (5) ele- 
mentary and secondary grade organization, (6) annual per pupil cost, (7) annua 


average daily at 


cost for central office administration, (8) annual rate of growth of 
acher turn 


tendance, (9) number of teachers in the system, (10) annual rate of te ; 
‘ , . centra 
over, (11) status of the superintendent, (12) housing arrangement for the centr 


office staff, and (13) policies for the selection of administrative staff members. Th 
and func 


questionnaire also yielded data concerning the administrative organization 
nt, 


tions of the central office in relation to the staff positions of assistant superintende 
‘ Ed.D. con- 


* A.B. 1929, Central State College, Oklahoma; A.M. 1935, University of Oklahoma; se 
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director, administrative assistant, business manager, and elementary and secondary 
general supervisors. 

The third step was to analyze the data in terms of relationships between ad- 
ministrative staff organization and (1) the size of school district populations and 
(2) the annual instructional cost per pupil. The methods used in the analysis of 


the data were, for the most part, the computation of averages and percentages. 


FINDINGS 


l. The superintendent is directly responsible for the program of instruction and 
the department of personnel in the majority of the school systems; he delegates re- 
sponsibility more frequently in the larger systems and in the systems where pupil 
Costs are higher. 

2. The superintendent is directly responsible for public relations in the large 
majority of the school systems; he delegates the responsibility more frequently in 
the larger systems. Higher pupil costs do not appear to be a significant factor in 
the delegation of responsibility for public relations. 

3. The superintendent is directly responsible for research in all but sixteen of 


the larger systems. Pupil costs do not appear to be a significant factor in the dele- 
gation of this responsibility. 

4. In four-fifths of the systems all administrators, including the business man- 
In some of the smaller systems, 


$400.00, the 


ager, are directly responsible to the superintendent. 
and in some systems where the annual per pupil costs are less than 
business manager reports directly to the board of education. 

sgates the responsibility for business affairs in all of 


5. The superintendent dele 
$500.00 annually per 


the larger systems and in the systems that spend more than 
pupil. 

6. Lack of balance was discovered in the assignment 0 
to be overloaded in comparison with other staff 


{ administrative func- 


tions. Some staff members appear 
members. 


7. Those in the position of assistant superintendent are often delegated the re- 


Sponsibility for the program of instruction, the department of personnel, and the 


Management of business aflairs. 


‘ : ; . 
8. More frequently in the larger than in 
ruction, and the department of personnel are 


the smaller systems the responsibility 


for business affairs, the program of inst 


delegated to one or more assistant superintendents. 
for the program of instruction and 


pend more than $500.00 annually 
ponsibility for 


9. An assistant superintendent is responsible 
business affairs more frequently in systems that s 
for each pupil. There appears to be no relationship between his res 
Personnel matters and per pupil costs. 

10. There are relatively few systems in which 
charge of public relations or research. The systems in which he is delegated this 

t spend more than $500.00 annually 


an assistant superintendent is in 


Tes “sp spe 
€sponsibility are the larger ones and those tha 


Per pupil. 
ll. A relationship was not dis¢ overed between numbers of directors and assistant 
Uperintendents in systems and district populations or per pupil costs. Many smaller 


Ss >. 


neg > 


ae a 
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systems have as many directors and assistant superintendents as larger systems, and 
per pupil costs do not appear to be a significant factor. 

12. Responsibility for public relations and instruction is often delegated to one 
who holds the position of director. 

13. The responsibilities for public relations and instruction are delegated to di- 
rectors more frequently in larger than in smaller systems. Directors are in charge 
of public relations more often in systems that spend more than $500.00 each year 
per pupil than in systems that spend less. There appears to be no relationship be- 
tween the number of directors in charge of instruction and pupil costs. 

14. Less than one-half of the systems have administrative assistants; though 
there appears to be no relationship between numbers of administrative assistants in 
systems and school district populations. They are more frequently found in 8y* 
tems that spend more than $500.00 annually per pupil. 

15. In very few of the systems, and in only the smaller ones, are administrative 
assistants responsible for personnel, business affairs or public relations. There are 
no systems in which they are delegated the responsibility for the program of in- 
struction. 

16. No significant relationship was discovered between the frequency with which 
administrative assistants are delegated responsibility for personnel and business af- 
fairs and the amount spent annually per pupil. 

17. The business manager, who is directly responsible to the superintendent in 


the 


four-fifths of the systems, is one of the principal members of the staff to whom 
superintendent delegates the responsibility for business affairs. He is more fre- 
quently in charge of business affairs in the larger systems and in systems that spend 
more than $500.00 annually for each pupil. 

8. The majority of the systems have general elementary supervisors assigned 
to the central staff. They are found more frequently in larger systems and in 8y* 
tems that spend more than $500.00 each year per pupil. 

19, One-third of the systems have general secondary supervisors assigned to the 
central staff. They are found more frequently in larger systems and in systems that 
spend more than $500.00 each year per pupil. 

20. A supervisor in charge of the program of instruction is found in very few 
systems. None are in charge of instruction in the larger systems, and the systems 
in which a supervisor is in charge spend less than $500.00 annually per pupil. 

21. There are very few systems in which a supervisor is in charge of the de- 
partment of personnel. None are in charge in the larger systems, and there appears 
to be no relationship between the number of supervisors in charge of personnel and 
annual per pupil costs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Analysis of the data in this study warrants the following recommendations. 
1. Job descriptions should be established for all members of the central admit 
istrative staff. Although local conditions and available personnel may impose jim- 


itations on the selection of administrators, clearly defined areas of operation wou 
ons. 


eliminate overlapping of authority and duplication of performance of functi 
nomen 


2. There should be a better understanding and interpretation of the 
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clature of titles of administrative positions on the central staff. For example, the 
role of an assistant superintendent should be more clearly distinguished from the 
role of an assistant to the superintendent. 

3. An analysis of staff-directed functions and building-controlled functions 
might establish a clearer understanding of the spheres of operation between staff 
and building administrators. 

4. Research is needed to analyze other factors that might lead to the imple- 
mentation of more uniform and functional practices in central office administrative 
staffing in suburban school systems. Some suggested areas of study are: (a) the 
financial ability of school systems in relation to pupil costs and administrative staff- 
ing, (b) comparisons between suburban and urban administrative staff organization 
to discover conditions related to understaffing, and (c) to find relationships between 
administrative staffing problems in suburban school systems within the population 
range of this study and a higher population range of suburban systems. 


THE NUMBER, INTENSITY, AND PERSISTENCE 
OF PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AS RELATED 
TO PATTERNS OF TEACHER PREPARATION 


by LUTHER FRANKLIN SIES 


THE PROBLEM 
Studies concerned with the problems experienced by elementary school teachers 
have focused primarily on identifying problems. Few have attempted to determine 
the possible relationships of professional preparation to actual difficulties experi- 
is known about these relationships elementary 


enced in the classroom. Until more 
demands made by con- 


teachers will not be adequately prepared to meet the complex 
temporary American society. This study sought to provide some data regarding 
these relationships. 

This was a study of the number (frequency), intensity, and persistence of pro- 
fessional problems experienced by three groups of beginning female elementary 
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school teachers with varied patterns of professional preparation. More specifically 


the study had two major purposes: 


1. To identify the professional problems of three groups of beginning female 
elementary school teachers. 

a. A group of elementary school teachers who graduated from a liberal arts in- 
stitution with a Bachelor of Arts degree and who had neither completed more 
than 12 hours of professional education course work, nor performed student 
teaching. This group was designated as the No Teacher Preparation group. 

b. A second group of elementary teachers who have graduated from a school 
of education, teachers college, or liberal arts college with a Bachelor’s degree 
representing a major in secondary education. This group was designated as 
the Secondary Teacher Preparation group. 

c. A third group of elementary school teachers who graduated from a school of 
education or teachers college with a Bachelor’s degree representing a major 
in elementary education. This group was designated as the Elementary 
Teacher Preparation group. 


2. To determine the differences in the number (frequency), intensity, and per- 
sistence of the professional problems experienced by beginning elementary school 
teachers with the above patterns of professional preparation. 


PROCEDURE 


A preliminary and comprehensive review of the literature pertinent to the pro 
fessional problems reported by both experienced and beginning teachers preceded 
the organizational phase of this study. This review specifically focused upon the 
literature relating to various problems experienced by beginning elementary school 
teachers. 

The sample for this study was made up of 119 female elementary school teach- 
ers from two county school systems in the greater Washington area. All teachers 
had completed either their first or second year of teaching. 

Two types of data were needed from each teacher in the sample. One type 
of data was concerned with information related to educational preparation an 
teaching experience. These data were obtained by means of a background infor- 
mation questionnaire. 

The other type of data needed was concerned with the number (frequency), i” 
tensity, and persistence of professional problems in carrying out selected professiona 
activities. For securing these data, a self-rating scale was devised. Seventy-one 
professional activities were included in this scale. Each teacher was asked to rate 
each professional activity in terms of (1) the difficulty in working with it; (2) its 
intensity as a professional problem; and (3) its persistence as a professional prob- 
lem. 

The analysis of background information questionnaires permitted the researcher 
to: 


1. Identify preparation factors and experience factors 
2. Classify the subjects into three criterion groups 
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The analysis of the data obtained from the Rating Scale resulted in: 
1. Computing mean ratings for each criterion group on each scale (frequency, 
intensity, and persistence) 

2. Testing the significance of the difference between mean ratings among cri- 
terion groups for each scale 
h specific professional activity representing 


3. Computing percentages for eac 
and persistent 


identification by subjects of the criterion groups as frequent, intense, 
professional problems 
4. Testing the significance of the differences between percentages among cri- 


terion groups for specified professional activities on each scale 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


With respect to the mean ratings for the criterion groups based on the analysis 
of rating scale responses of frequency, intensity, and persistence, the study showed 
that: 

1. The Elementary Teacher Preparation subjects had fewer professional prob- 
lems than did the No Teacher Preparation subjects. 

2. The Elementary Teacher Preparation subjects had fewer persistent profes- 
sional problems than did the No Teacher Preparation subjects. 

Statistical analysis of the differences between percentages among the criterion 
groups apparently indicates that significant differences exist. This analysis of the 
differences between percentages was performed for the factors of frequency (num- 
ber), intensity, and persistence of professional problems. 

With respect to the frequency (number) of professional problems, the study 
showed that: 
roup experienced significantly less dif- 


1. The Elementary Teacher Preparation g 
i the No Teacher Preparation 


ficulty with thirty-eight professional activities than dic 
group. 


2. The Elementary Teacher Preparation group 
.s than did the Secondary Teacher Prepara- 


experienced significantly less 


difficulty with nine professional activitie 
tion group. 

3. The Secondary Teacher Preparation group experienced si 
than did the No Teacher Preparation 


gnificantly less dif- 
ficulty with thirteen professional activities 
group with respect to frequency as a problem. 

With respect to the intensity of professional problems 


l. The Elementary Teacher Preparation group experienced significantly less 
than did the No Teacher Preparation 


, the study shows that: 


difficulty with eight professional activities 
group. 


2. The Elementary Teacher Preparation group experience 
ivities than did the Secondary Teacher Prepara- 


d significantly less 
difficulty with two professional act 


tion group. 
aration group experienced significantly less dif- 


3. The Secondary Teacher Prep 
ficulty with three professional activities than did the No Teacher Preparation group. 
ed that: 


With respect to persistence of problems, this study show 
d significantly less 


1. The Elementary Teacher Preparation group experience 
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difficulty with thirteen professional activities than did the No Teacher Preparation 
group. 

2. The Elementary Teacher Preparation group experienced significantly less 
difficulty with two professional problems than did the Secondary Teacher Prepara- 
tion group. 

3. The Secondary Teacher Preparation group experienced significantly less 
difficulty with three professional activities than did the No Teacher Preparation 
group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation seems to support the following generalizations and con- 


clusions: 


l. Teachers who had completed an elementary education sequence had fewer 
aad less persistent problems than liberal arts graduates who had not completed 4 
professional sequence of any kind. 

2. When specific professional activities are analyzed it appears that teachers who 
have completed an Elementary Education sequence are better able to recognize and 
utilize principles underlying the dynamics of learning and individual growth and 
development than teachers who completed no professional education sequence of any 
type. The teachers who performed student teaching and completed the course work 
of the professional education sequence apparently were better able to recognize in 
advance the requirements of the teaching profession and some of the problems it 
presents, and to understand the administrative duties and extracurricular participa 
tion it entails. A realistic view of teaching, then, in combination with some recog 
nition of, and experience with its problems may account for the differences found 
between these two groups. 

3. Teachers who had completed a professional elementary education sequence 
experienced significantly fewer problems than did those teachers who completed @ 
professional secondary education sequence and accepted a teaching position in the 
elementary school. 

1, Teachers who had completed an elementary education sequence experienced 
fewer difficulties with activities related to providing for individual differences which 
are found among children in the elementary classroom; providing an atmosphere 
for optimal learning; and the motivating of pupils than did teachers who had com- 
pleted a secondary education sequence. They also experienced less difficulty using 
the community as a laboratory for learning experiences. Practice Teaching and 
course work in the secondary education sequence most likely did not provide the 
teachers with the experiences and skills needed to teach elementary children. 

5. There were no significant differences between the teachers who had com 
pleted a professional secondary education sequence and those teachers who had not 
completed a professional education sequence of any type with respect to the mean 
number of professional problems experienced in terms of frequency, intensity, and 
persistence. Teachers who had completed a secondary education sequence expe! 
enced less difficulty with activities concerned chiefly with the planning and conduct- 


al 


ing of group work, the learning process, and co-operating with specialists in remedi 
programs. The requirements of the teaching profession and its administrative duties 
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ined for the secondary school experi 


also were activities for which the 


enced significantly fewer problems than did those who had completed no professional 


education sequence. Each of these problem areas most likely was related to a 


" l . 
lack of knowledge and understanding of the professional aspects of teaching. Al 
though their course work and professional laboratory experiences were not planned 


primarily to prepare them for teaching in the elementary school it is apparen that 


the Secondary Teacher Preparation teat hers profited from their professional educa- 


tion sequence. 

6. Fewer significant differences were found between the Elementary Teache 
Preparation and the Secondary Teacher Preparation teachers, than between the 
Elementary Teacher Preparation and the No Teacher Preparation teachers. When 
present these differences would appear to be those which specifically concern the 

t 


duties of the elementary school teacher as contrasted with those of a seconda: 


} ry . . . 

school teacher. These differences apparently are an outgrowth of the specialized 
Secondary Education sequence which they had completed. The differences between 
these two groups with respect to the intensity and persistence of problems appear 


to indicate that their professional education sequen enabled them to identify and 


solve professional problems as they arose. 

7. Although many professional problems were identified the number identified 
as intense and persistent were relatively smaller. Student teaching provides learning 
It seems, however, to provide more op- 


Opportunities to which teachers respond. 
This points 


portunity for teachers who have already received professional training. 


up the importance of professional laboratory experiences. 


FURTHER RESEARCH 
As one analyzes the findings in this st idy, certain needs tor further research 
and study in the following areas seem apparent: 


l. A study of professional problems to determine the possible differences among 


Problems identified by teachers who have experienced varied patterns of student 
teaching, such as duration of student teaching, part-time or full-time, ete. 
2 teaching without professional 


2. A follow-up study of teachers who begar 
Preparation to determine the effect of classroom experience and in-service training 
Upon the number (frequency), intensity, and persistence ol professional problems 


they experience. 

3. A longitudinal study of graduates who have completed an Elementary Teacher 
a i : oe 4 . sctence 
Preparation sequence to trace changes 1n the frequency, intensity, and persistence 


of pr . 
of professional problems. 
1 persistence of proles 


4. A study of the number (frequency), intensity, ane 
,ers who have had at least ten years 


é . : ee 
vas instrumental in helping them solv: 


sional problems reported by elemée 


tag > . 5 
leaching experience. What do they 


the | 


rofessional problems they encou itered? 
°. A comparative study of the number (frequency), int 
‘ c | 

1 female elementary school 


sity, and persistence ol 


) »ca; . . . . 
Profe ssional problems experienced by beginning male anc 


achers who have completed a professional Elementary Education sequence. 


